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The  aim  of  the  publishers  of  this  volume  and  of  the  author  oi  the  history 
has  been  to  secure  for  the  historical  portion  thereof  full  and  accurate  data  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  county  from  the  time  of  its  early  settlement,  and  to 
condense  it  into  a clear  and  interesting  narrative.  All  topics  and  occurrences 
have  been  included  that  were  essential  to  this  object. 

We  take  pleasure  here  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  the  late  D.  B. 
Beardsley  and  to  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Spaythe,  whose  carefully  prepared  histories  of 
Hancock  County,  published  respectively  in  1881  and  1903,  have  been  found  valu- 
able for  reference  and  other  purposes  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  work. 

The  reviews  of  resolute  and  strenuous  lives  that  make  up  the  biographical 
part  of  the  volume  are  admirably  calculated  to  foster  local  ties,  to  inculcate 
patriotism,  and  to  emphasize  the  rewards  of  industry  dominated  by  intelligent 
purpose.  They  constitute  a most  appropriate  medium  for  perpetuating  per- 
sonal annals,  and  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  descendants  of  those  com- 
memorated. These  sketches  are  replete  with  stirring  incidents  and  intense  expe- 
riences, and  are  flavored  with  a strong  human  interest  that  will  naturally  prove  to 
a large  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  book  its  most  attractive  feature.  In  the  ag- 
gregate of  personal  memoirs  thus  collated  will  be  found  a vivid  epitome  of  the 
growth  of  Hancock  County,  which  will  fitly  supplement  the  historical  statement, 
for  its  development  is  identified  with  that  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  it  is 
attributable.  Sketches  unrevised  by  subscribers  are  marked  by  a small  asterisk 
(*)  placed  after  the  name  of  the  subscriber. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  avoid  slighting  any  part  of  the  work,  and 
to  fittingly  supplement  the  editor’s  labors  by  exercising  care  over  the  minutest 
details  of  publication,  and  to  give  to  the  volume  the  three-fold  value  of  a readable 
narrative,  a useful  work  of  reference  and  a tasteful  ornament  to  the  library.  We 
believe  the  result  has  justified  the  care  thus  exercised. 

Special  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  portraits  of  representative  citizens 
which  appear  throughout  the  volume  and  we  believe  that  they  will  prove  not  its 
least  interesting  feature.  We  have  sought  in  this  department  to  illustrate  the 
different  spheres  of  industrial  and  professional  achievement  as  conspicuously 
as  possible.  To  all  who  have  kindly  interested  themselves  in  the  successful  prep- 
aration of  this  work,  and  who  have  voluntarily  contributed  most  useful  informa- 
tion and  data,  or  rendered  other  assistance,  we  hereby  tender  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

The  Publishers. 

Chicago,  III.,  October,  1910. 
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History  of  Hancock  County 

CHAPTER  I. 

'•<°rr-Org^Le;,rt.eBstt  % S.” 


otlT^r*  COnstitutes  a smaH  portion 
of  that  vast  domain  known  as  the  Northwest 

Territory,  which  embraced  within  its  limits  all 

of  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Yet  the  hlstorv  3 

the  county  cannot  be  properly  written  without 

that  CC0Unt  of  the  more  important  events 
at  concern  the  exploration,  development  and 
gamzatmn  of  the  territory  as  a whole.  Long 
before  the  first  white  man  had  set  foot  on  the 
oil  of  what  is  now  Hancock  County,  her  des- 
1?. beinS  shaped  by  events  of  even 
greater  importance  than  any  that  have  trans- 

“ln  hCr  0Wn  b°rderS;  and  lonS  P«or 
to  her  organization  as  a county,  wars  were 

throui°Ugv  leftieS  madC’  and  laws  enacted 
g which  alone  her  very  existence  was 

made  a possibility.  While  the  present  work 

contemplates  particularly  an  account  of  those 

events  which  are  peculiar  to  Hancock  County 

whileTrat71Vl1  Subdivision  of  the  State,  and 
while  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  larger 

and  more  pretentious  histories  of  the  North- 


3nd  °hi°  f°r  fulIer  information 

nZsZ  to  r " 3 Wh°,e’  yet  h is  ^ed 

necessary  to  a proper  understanding-  of  the  htc 
ory  of  the  county  ,0  mview  some  of  i lean 

7r2^,rSC,"i”d  ,h' 

i-  domain,  and  to  present  in  out 

s'm  ot  ,h«  chief  circumstances  tta  ££ 

t0  ,he  prM  ^ 
°“upi'd  by  ,his  ■*- 
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derivation  of  title  ^ 

We^Hem^r  t0  lands  in  the 

were  b^ed  on  5 6 7 WOnarchs 

jects  Aee  7 d,scovenes  made  by  their  sub- 
Jts.  Accordingly  we  find  all  that  vast  region 
between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  E 

starting  ft™  Mackinac, 
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southward  from  there  to  the  Wisconsin  River, 
which  they  followed  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  They  then  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a 1,000  miles,  and,  on  their  return  to 
Canada,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  im- 
mediate occupation  of  this  vast  and  fertile  re- 
gion watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. There  are  other  accounts  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  one  ascribing  it 
to  Marquette  seems  to  be  the  first  that  is  au- 
thentic. 

Between  the  years  1678  and  1682  La  Salle 
with  Father  Hennepin,  conducted  a series  of 
explorations  around  the  great  lakes  and  along 
the  Mississippi,  going  as  far  south  as  Peoria 
Lake,  Illinois.  Here  they  erected  a fort,  after 
which  La  Salle  returned  to  Canada.  Father 
Hennepin  explored  the  region  now  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio  and  is  said  to  have 
published  a volume  containing  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  “in  the  country  between  New 
Mexico  and  the  frozen  ocean,”  together  with 
maps  of  Lake  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan, 
and  a plat  of  the  larger  streams  of  Ohio.  In 
1683  La  Salle  went  to  France  and  induced 
the  French  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  a colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  expedition 
failed  completely,  however,  La  Salle  being 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men. 

The  French  still  persisted  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  possession  of  this  vast  region,  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  English  colonies.  Under 
the  command  of  M.  D’Iberville  a second  expe- 
dition sailed  from  France,  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  (March  2,  1699),  and  ex- 
plored the  river  for  several  hundred  miles.  A 
chain  of  trading,  missionary  and  military  posts 
was  ultimately  established  extending  from  New 
Orleans  to  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 


and  Illinois  Rivers,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
Mackinaw  and  Detroit,  to  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario. This  route  was  afterward  shortened  by 
following  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Wabash,  and 
then  following  the  latter  upward  and  down  the 
Maumee  to  Lake  Erie.  The  French  colonies,  in- 
creasing steadily  in  numbers  and  strength, 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who,  to 
check  their  advancement,  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Ohio  Company.  This  company 
made  some  attempts  to  establish  trading  houses 
among  the  Indians.  The  French,  however, 
established  a chain  of  fortifications  back  of  the 
English  settlements  and  thus  secured  to  them- 
selves the  entire  control  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. 

Inasmuch  as  this  same  territory  was  claimed 
by  the  English  Crown,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  basis  of  the  rights  which  she  asserted. 
Her  chief  ground  for  claiming  title  to  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was  a treaty 
made  with  the  Six  Nations  (otherwise  known 
as  the  Iroquois)  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  was 
claimed  that  these  nations  had  placed  their 
lands  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Crown.  It  was  further  asserted  that  in  1744 
the  British  had  purchased  lands  of  these  Six 
Nations  by  treaty  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1748  the  Ohio  Company,  organized  by  a 
number  of  Virginians  and  Londoners,  ob- 
tained a charter  from  the  British  Government 
with  a grant  of  6,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio. 
The  English,  reverting  to  the  times  of  the  Ca- 
bots, claimed  that  by  right  they  held  the  entire 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
bounded  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  defining 
their  Atlantic  Coast  settlements.  Inasmuch  as 
France  claimed  the  region  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  together  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries,  Ohio  was 
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within  the  disputed  territory.  When  the  sur- 
veys for  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company  were 
begun,  the  Governor  of  Canada  entered  a vig- 
orous protest  by  establishing  the  line  of  forts 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  dispute 
over  this  territory  between  the  French  and 
English  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  fol- 
lowing what  is  familiarly  known  in  history  as 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  By  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  made  in  Paris  in  1763,  the  British 
Crown  came  into  undisputed  possession  of  all 
the  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  territory  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio,  together  with  the  entire  do- 
main northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  of  unknown 
extent,  was  originally  claimed  by  Virginia. 
Her  title  rested  upon  three  grants  from  the 
British  Crown.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
in  1606  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers  and  others,  authorizing  them 
to  establish  two  colonies,  the  first  being  known 
in  history  as  the  “London  Company,’’  and  the 
second  as  the  “Plymouth  Company.”  The 
grant  to  the  London  Company  covered  a strip 
of  sea  coast  fifty  miles  broad  between  the  34th 
and  41st  parallels.  In  1606  King  James 
granted  a second  charter  to  the  London  Com- 
pany. The  territorial  limits  of  the  first  charter 
were  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  sea-coast, 
north  and  south,  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Old  Point  Comfort,  extending  “from  sea  to 
sea,  west  and  northwest.”  A third  charter, 
granted  in  1612,  annexed  to  Virginia  all  the 
islands  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the 
coast. 

Virginia,  however,  was  not  undisputed  in 
her  assertion  of  title  to  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
tensive region.  Both  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts claimed  portions  of  the  territory.  In 
1662  Charles  II.  granted  to  certain  settlers 


upon  the  Connecticut  all  the  territory  between 
the  parallels  of  latitude  which  include  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Connecticut,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  oceans.  The'  claims  of  Massachu- 
setts were  founded  on  a similar  charter  granted 
thirty  years  later.  New  York  also  had  claims 
which  she  asserted. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  territories 
thus  loosely  defined  in  these  different  charters, 
overlapped  each  other,  which  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  serious  disputes  between  the  States 
concerned. 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1783,  the  claims  of  the  English  mon- 
arch to  the  whole  of  the  northwest  territory 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  “The  provi- 
sional articles  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  more  especially  as  related  to  boundary, 
were  signed  at  Paris,  November  30,  1872.  Dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  negotiation  of  these 
preliminary  articles,  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British 
commissioner,  proposed  the  River  Ohio  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  but 
for  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners,  who  opposed  the 
proposition,  and  insisted  upon  the  Mississippi 
as  the  boundary,  the  probability  is  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Oswald  would  have  been 
acceded  to  by  the  United  States  Commission- 
ers.” That  the  British  were  prevented  from 
making  a reasonable  claim  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  this  extensive  domain 
was  wrested  from  their  hands  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  through  the  valor  and 
foresight  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  saw 
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through  the  whole  plan  of  the  British 
who  held  all  the  outpost,  Kaskaskia,  De- 
troit, Vincennes  and  Niagara.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  British  that  by  means  of  these 
outposts  they  might  encircle  the  Ameri- 
cans and  also  unite  the  Indians  in  a common 
war  against  them.  Clark  knew  that,  many  of 
the  Indian  tribes  were  divided  in  their  feeling 
or  but  indifferent  in  their  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish. He  conceived  the  idea  that  if  the  British 
could  be  driven  from  their  outpost,  the  Indians 
could  be  easily  awed  into  submission  or  bribed 
into  neutrality  or  friendship.  Acting  upon 
this  theory,  and  first  enlisting  the  support  of 
Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  he 
organized  an  expedition  which  was  entirely 
successful  in  wresting  control  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Ohio  from  the  British.  To  him, 
as  well  as  to  John  Adams,  is  due  unlimited 
credit  for  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  River  was  not 
made  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

STATE  CESSIONS  AND  INDIAN  TREATIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
title  to  the  British  possessions  having  passed  to 
the  several  colonies,  each  one,  as  a sovereign 
and  independent  state,  claimed  the  right  of  soil 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  which  had  been 
originally  granted  it  in  its  charter.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  several  states  laid  claim  to 
portions  of  the  vast,  unappropriated  tracts 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  insisted  by  those 
States  whose  charters  gave  them  no  claims  to 
any  portion  of  this  territory  that  inasmuch  as 
the  entire  domain  had  been  won  from  the  Brit- 
ish by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  colonies,  the 
lands  themselves  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  was  repeatedly 
urged  upon  the  states  themselves  which  claimed 


ownership  in  these  lands,  that  they  should  cede 
them  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  Respond- 
ing to  this  demand  the  State  of  Virginia,  on 
March  i,  1784,  ceded  to  the  United  States  her 
claims  to  ownership  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  part  of  the  country  embraced  in  her  char- 
ter lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  She  made  a 
condition,  however,  that  in  case  the  lands  lying 
south  of  the  Cumberland  River  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  bounties  in  land  which  she 
had  issued  to  her  soldiers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  then  this  deficiency  was  to  be 
made  up  out  of  lands  in  this  territory,  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Miami  and  Scioto.  The  juris- 
diction over  all  the  land,  however,  passed  to 
the  United  States.  Likewise  Connecticut,  on 
September  13,  1786,  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  all  her  claims  to  lands  lying  within  this 
same  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  This  she 
deeded  to  the  United  States  May  30,  1800.  The 
president,  however,  immediately  conveyed  the 
fee  of  the  soil  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for 
the  use  of  grantees  and  purchasers  coming  un- 
der her,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  Vir- 
ginia had  also  been  allowed  the  fee  of  the  soil 
in  a certain  portion  to  satisfy  her  military  war- 
rants. Massachusetts  and  New  York  also  gave 
up  their  claims,  thus  giving  to  the  United 
States  a clear  title  to  the  whole  of  this  vast  re- 
gion in  so  far  as  it  had  been  claimed  by  Euro- 
pean powers. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  to  the  lands  as  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  soil.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
should  be  disposed  of  before  the  white  settlers 
could  rightfully  take  possession.  Accordingly 
a treaty  was  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  em- 
racmg  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Senecas, 
ayugas,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  at  Fort 
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Stanwix,  October  27,  1784,  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  all  the  lands  west  of  a line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Oswego  Creek,  about  four 
miles  east  of  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
Creek  and  on  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  thence  west  along  that  boundary 
to  its  western  extremity,  thence  south  to  the 
Ohio  River,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
There  were  other  Indian  nations,  however,  be- 
sides those  mentioned,  who  also  asserted  own- 
ership over  this  territory.  They  included  the 
Wyandot,  Chippewa,  Delaware  and  Ottawa 
Nations.  With  these  also  the  United  States 
made  a treaty  at  Fort  McIntosh  on  the  21st 
day  of  January,  1785.  By  this  treaty  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  Nations  was  de- 
clared to  begin  “at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cuyahoga  and  to  extend  up  said  river  to  the 
Portage,  between  that  and  the  Tuscaroras 
branch  of  the  Muskingum,  thence  down  that 
branch  to  the  crossing-place  above  Fort  Laur- 
ens, then  westerly  to  the  Portage  of  the  Big 
Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1752;  then  along  said 
Portage  to  the  Great  Miami,  or  Omee  River, 
and  down  the  south  side  of  the  same  to  its 
mouth;  then  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
where  it  began.”  “The  United  States  allotted 
all  the  lands  contained  within  said  lines  to  the 
Wyandot  and  Delaware  Nations,  to  live  and 
hunt  on,  together  with  such  of  the  Ottawa 
Nations  as  lived  thereon,  saving  and  reserving 
for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six 
miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  or 
Omee  River,  and  the  same  at  the  Portage,  on 
that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio,  and  the  same  on  the  Lake  of  San- 


dusky where  the  fort  formerly  stood,  and  also 
two  miles  square  on  eaclrside  of  the  Lower 
Rapids  of  the  Sandusky  River.”  This  treaty 
was  afterwards  renewed  and  confirmed  by 
Governor  St.  Clair,  and  the  Wyandot,  Chip- 
pewa, Pottawatomie,  and  Sac  Nations  at  Fort 
Harmar  in  1789. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  1795,  a treaty,  was 
made  with  the  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Pottawat- 
omies  and  Eel  River  Indians  by  General 
Wayne  after  the  close  of  his  succesful  cam- 
paign against  them,  terminating  in  the  Battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers.  The  basis  of  this  treaty 
was  the  previous  one  at  Fort  Harmar,  the 
boundaries  made  at  that  time  being  reaffirmed, 
and  the  whites  secured  on  the  lands  now  occu- 
pied by  them  or  granted  by  former  treaties. 
This  treaty  marked  the  close  of  the  Indian 
wars. 

A treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Industry,  on  the  present  site  of  Toledo,  in 
1805,  by  which  the  United  States  acquired,  for 
the  use  of  the  grantees  of  Connecticut,  all  that 
part  of  the  Western  Reserve  which  lies  west 
of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  lands  west  of  Huron 
and  Richland  Counties,  and  north  of  the  In- 
dian boundary  line  fixed  by  Wayne’s  treaty  at 
Greenville,  to  the  western  limits  of  Ohio,  were 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1818  by  a 
treaty  made  at  St.  Mary’s.  The  lands  ceded  at 
this  time  were  called  the  New  Purchase.  Cer- 
tain reservations  were  made  within  the  pur- 
chased tracts  to  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Sen- 
ecas, etc.,  which  were  subsequently  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  the  last  by  the  Wyandots  in 
1842,  they  then  being  the  only  Indian  tribe 
left  within  the  State.  Thus  through  a long  se- 
ries of  explorations,  wars,  cessions  and  trea- 
ties has  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  lands 
of  Ohio  been  derived.  The  organization  of 
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the  Northwest  into  a territorial  subdivision 
and  the  subsequent  formation  and  admission  to 
the  Union,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  been  re- 
served for  later  consideration. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  English  attempt  at  settlement  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  at  a point  in 
Shelby  County  on  Loramie  Creek,  about  six- 
teen miles  northwest  of  the  present  city  of  Sid- 
ney, and  since  known  by  the  name  of  Lora- 
mie’s  Store.  Here  some  English  traders  estab- 
lished themselves  about  the  year  1749,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pickawillany  from  the  tribe 
of  Indians  there.  The  settlement  however,  was 
doomed  to  be  of  short  duration.  As  we  have 
heretofore  seen,  this  location  was  clearly 
within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
immediately  aroused  them  to  action.  They 
could  not  endure  so  evident  an  invasion  of  their 
country,  and  gathering  a force  of  the  Ottawas, 
and  Chippewas,  their  allies,  they  attacked  the 
fort  in  June,  1752,  having  first  demanded  its 
surrender  of  the  Miamis,  who  had  granted  the 
English  the  privilege  of  its  erection.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued,  fourteen  of  the  Miamis  were 
slain  and  all  of  the  traders  captured.  They 
were  either  burned  or  taken  to  Canada  as  pris- 
oners. 

Most  historians  have  regarded  the  settle- 
ment at  Marietta,  on  April  7,  1788,  as  the  first 
permanent  white  settlement  in  Ohio,  but  a 
closer  investigation  would  seem  to  confer  that 
honor  upon  Steubenville  in  Jefferson  County, 
which  was  previously  the  site  of  Fort  Steuben.’ 
This  fort  was  visited  by  Major  Ekuries  Beatty 
in  February,  1787,  it  being  then  guarded  by 
Captain  Hamtramck’s  and  Mercer’s  compa- 
nies. Although  the  garrison  was  removed  in 


1787,  the  fort  continued  to  be  a refuge  for  set- 
tlers until  1790,  when  it  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Quite  an  account  of  life  within 
its  palisades  was  given  by  John  Matthews,  a 
nephew  of  General  Putnam,  who  was  one  of 
the  surveyors.  According  to  Mr.  Matthews’ 
journal,  this  fort  was  not  merely  a small  mili- 
tary garrison,  but  a busy  center  of  frontier  life, 
where  people  were  coming  and  going,  and 
where  the  foundations  of  a permanent  and 
prosperous  community  were  being  laid.  All 
this  was  in  the  year  preceding  the  settlement 
of  Marietta  and  that  settlement  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  work  done  here.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  Marietta  Argonauts  landed  at  Steu- 
benville on  the  way  down,  where  the  fort  and 
settlement  had  already  stood  for  a year  and  a 
half,  and  where  there  were  already  more  peo- 
ple than  in  the  visiting  party.  However  this 
may  be,  a brief  sketch  of  the  Marietta  settle- 
ment will  be  of  interest  as  being  an  important 
part  of  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  the 
following  facts,  therefore,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  already  traced  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  title  to  the  lands  became  vested  in 
the  United  States,  and  through  which  alone 
the  settlers  could  be  secure  in  their  possession. 
The  final  cession  by  the  various  states  claiming 
rights  in  the  northwest  territory,  to  the  Central 
Government,  was  the  occasion  for  the  forma- 
tion of  various  land  companies  in  the  East,  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  settlement  of  this 
western  country.  The  Ohio  Company,  before 
mentioned,  emerged  from  the  past  and  again 
became  active.  In  the  year  1786  Benjamin 
Tupper,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  circulated  a pamphlet  propos- 
ing the  formation  of  a company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  Ohio  lands.  It  invited  all 
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those  interested  to  meet  in  February  in  their 
respective  counties  and  choose  delegates  to  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes” 
Tavern  in  Boston  on  March  i,  1786.  The 
purpose  was  to  be  the  formation  of  a company 
and  the  adoption  of  definite  plans  for  establish- 
ing a settlement  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  On  the 
day  appointed  eleven  persons  appeared,  an  out- 
line was  drawn  up,  and  subscriptions  began  at 
once.  The  principal  features  of  the  plan  were 
as  follows:  “A  fund  of  $1,000,000,  mainly 
in  continental  certificates,  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  western 
country;  there  were  to  be  1,000  shares  of  $1,- 
000  each,  and  upon  each  share  $10  in  specie 
were  to  be  paid  for  contingent  expenses.  One 
year’s  interest  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
charges  of  making  a settlement  and  assisting 
those  unable  to  move  without  aid.  The  own- 
ers of  every  twenty  shares  were  to  choose  an 
agent  to  represent  them  and  attend  to  their  in- 
terests, and  the  agents  were  to  choose  the  di- 
rectors. The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  a 
years’  time  from  that  date  the  company  was 
organized.” 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1787,  a meeting  of  the 
agents  chose  General  Parsons,  General  Rufus 
Putnam  and  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,  directors 
for  the  Company.  The  selection  of  Manassah 
Cutler  was  extremely  fortunate  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  as  few  men  could  have  been 
better  fitted,  both  in  character  and  ability,  to 
conceive  and  execute  a project  of  such  impor- 
tance as  this  would  prove  to  be.  A contract 
was  made  with  the  Treasury  Board  by  Cutler 
and  Winthrop  Sargent,  as  agents  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  on  October 
27,  1787,  by  which  there  was  conveyed  to  the 
company  a vast  region  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio  River,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by 


the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying, 
and  north  by  a due  west  line  drawn  from  the 
north  boundary  of  the  tenth  township  from  the 
Ohio  direct  to  the  Scioto,  for  the  consideration 
of  $1  per  acre.  Later,  in  1792,  the  boundaries 
of  the  purchase  were  fixed  as  follows:  The 
Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the 
west,  and  a line  on  the  north  so  drawn  as  to 
make  the  grant  750,000  acres,  besides  reser- 
vations, this  grant  being  the  portion  which  it 
was  originally  agreed  the  company  might  en- 
ter into  at  once.  In  addition  214,285  acres 
were  granted  as  army  bounties,  and  100,000 
acres  as  bounties  to  actual  settlers.  While 
these  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  territory  were  being  carried 
out,  Congress  was  likewise  providing  a plan 
for  its  government.  The  famous  instrument 
known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  under  which 
the  first  organization  of  the  territory  was  ef- 
fected, was  passed  on  July  13th  of  that  year, 
but  of  it  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  later  on. 

In  the  winter  of  1787  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam and  forty-seven  pioneers  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and, 
having  built  a boat  for  transportation  down  the 
Ohio,  proceeded  in  the  spring  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  where  they  landed  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1788.  Fort  Harmar  had  previously 
been  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  river  that  the 
pioneers  established  their  settlement  which  they 
later  called  Marietta,  in  honor  of  Marie  Anto- 
inette. With  regard  to  this  settlement  of  Ohio, 
George  Washington  wrote:  “No  colony  in 

America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable 
auspices  as  that  which  has  commenced  at  the 
Muskingum.  Information,  property,  and 
strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I know 
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many  of  the  settlers  personally  and  there  never 
were  men  better  calculated  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  such  a community.” 

Soon  after  their  arrival  the  settlers  began 
the  erection  of  a stockade  fort,  which  occupied 
their  time  until  the  winter  of  I791-  During  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement,  however,  the  In- 
dians were  friendly,  no  hostilities  being  expe- 
rienced. One  of  the  pioneers  describes  the 
progress  of  the  colony  during  its  first  year  as 
being  all  that  could  be  expected,  arrivals  com- 
ing faster  than  provision  could  be  made  for 
them.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1790  eight  set- 
tlements had  been  made  within  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s purchase,  two  at  Belpre,  one  at  New- 
bury, one  at  Wolf  Creek,  one  at  Duck  Creek, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  Meigs’  Creek,  one  at  An- 
derson’s Bottom,  and  one  at  Big  Bottom. 

Not  long  after  the  grant  of  lands  was 
made  to  the  Ohio  Company,  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  contracted  with  the 
Treasury  Board  for  the  purchase  of  a large 
tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Miami  Rivers.  The  terms  of  this  purchase 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
In  July,  1788,  he  got  together  thirty  people 
and  eight  four-horse  wagons  who  started  for 
the  West.  After  meeting  with  Mr.  Stites  and 
a company  from  Redstone,  Pa.,  they  pro- 
ceeded, under  his  leadership,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami,  where  they  arrived  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1789,  and  located  on  a 
tract  of  10,000  acres  which  Stites  had  pur- 
chased from  Symmes.  This  settlement,  which 
they  named  Columbia  and  which  was  located 
about  five  miles  above  the  site  of  Cincinanti, 
was  the  second  settlement  within  Ohio  terri- 
tory. 

In  1788  Mathias  Denman  purchased  of 
Symmes  a tract  of  land  opposite  the  Licking 


River,  and,  in  company  with  Robert  Patterson 
and  John  Filson,  to  each  of  whom  he  sold  a 
third  interest  in  his  purchase,  projected  the  lo- 
cation of  a town  on  the  present  site  of  Cincin- 
nati. There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
time  when  a settlement  was  first  made  here, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  late  in  1788  or  early 
in  1789.  Symmes  himself  had  contemplated 
building  his  main  town  at  North  Bend,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  fact, 
however,  that  this  point,  as  well  as  Columbia, 
suffered  severely  during  a great  flood  which 
occurred  in  1789,  while  Losantiville,  as  Cin- 
cinnati was  then  called,  escaped,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  latter  soon  out- 
stripped the  others  in  its  growth.  Ensign 
Luce,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  General 
Harmar  to  establish  a fort,  decided  that  North 
Bend  was  not  a suitable  location  for  that  pur- 
pose, and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Symmes, 
selected  Losantiville.  Fort  Washington  was 
thus  established  here.  About  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, Governor  St.  Clair  organized  the  county 
of  Hamilton  and  constituted  Cincinnati  its 
seat  of  justice.  The  settlement  at  once  began 
an  active  growth,  outstripping  that  of  all  the 
others  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Cutler  secured  the  grant  of 
lands  for  the  Ohio  Company,  he  likewise  se- 
cured a large  additional  tract,  as  he  himself 
writes,  “for  private  speculation,  in  which  many 
of  the  prominent  characters  in  America  are 
concerned;  without  connecting  this  specula- 
tion, similar  terms  and  advantages  could  not 
have  been  obtained  for  the  Ohio  Company.” 
A company  was  at  once  formed  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Scioto  Land  Company,  which 
contracted  with  Cutler  and  Sargent  on  behalf 
of  the  Ohio  Company  for  a tract  of  land  west 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase. 
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Joel  Barlow  was  sent  to  Europe,  as  the  agent  of 
the  company,  to  make  sales  of  the  lands  thus 
contracted  for.  He  sold  parts  of  the  land  to 
companies  and  individuals  in  France.  It  devel- 
oped, however,  that  the  lands  which  Barlow 
had  presumed  to  sell  were  included  within  the 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  without  title.  In  ignorance  of 
this  fact,  however,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  these  purchasers  sailed  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  in  France,  on  the  19th  day  of  February, 
1791,  and  arrived  in  Alexandria,  D.  C.,  on  the 
3rd  of  May  following.  On  their  arrival  they 
proceeded  to  Marietta,  where  fifty  of  them 
landed,  the  remainder  going  to  the  present  site 
of  Gallipolis,  which  the  agent  of  the  company 
assured  them  was  within  their  purchase.  Prior 
to  their  arrival  General  Putnam  had  had  the 
site  cleared  and  buildings  erected  for  their  re- 
ception. As  before  stated,  however,  the  lands 
to  which  alone  they  could  lay  any  claim,  were 
still  farther  to  the  West.  Moreover,  the  Scioto 
Land  Company,  by  having  failed  to  make  good 
the  payments  on  its  contract,  forfeited  its  title 
to  the  land  which  it  had  purchased,  thus  leav- 
ing the  settlers  themselves  without  any  vestige 
of  title.  These  settlers,  unlike  the  hardy  pio- 
neers who  came  from  New  England,  were  lit- 
tle accustomed  to  toil  or  to  the  privations  of 
frontier  life.  Their  condition  was  pitiable  in 
the  extreme  and  many  gave  up  in  despair, 
some  seeking  homes  in  the  East  and  a few  re- 
turning to  France.  Every  effort  to  secure  ti- 
tles to  the  lands  on  which  they  had  settled  hav- 
ing failed,  they  petitioned  Congress  for  assist- 
ance and  in  June,  1787,  a grant  was  made  them 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  River.  The  tract  included  24,000  acres 
and  is  known  as  the  French  Grant. 

During  the  progress  of  the  various  cam- 


paigns against  the  Indians,  conducted  succes- 
sively by  General  Harmar,  General  St.  Clair, 
and  General  Wayne,  the  settlement  of  Ohio 
was  interrupted  to  a large  extent.  Prior  to  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Indians  by  General 
Wayne  in  1795,  however,  a start  had  been 
made  in  several  counties,  in  addition  to  those 
in  Washington  and  Hamilton  counties  already 
mentioned.  The  settlement  at  Gallipolis  has 
already  been  described.  There  were  also  small 
settlements  in  Adams,  Belmont  and  Morgan 
Counties.  They  were  block-house  settlements 
and  were  in  a continual  state  of  defense.  The 
first  was  settled  in  the  winter  of  1790-91  by 
General  Nathaniel  Massie,  near  where  the 
town  of  Manchester  now  is.  This  was  the 
first  settlement  within  the  bounds  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  District  and  the  fourth  in  the 
State.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  due  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians,  it  continued  to  grow  and, 
in  two  years  after  peace  was  declared,  Adams 
County  was  constituted  by  order  of  Governor 
St.  Clair. 

During  the  Indian  war  a settlement  was 
commenced  near  the  present  town  of  Bridge- 
port in  Belmont  County,  by  Captain  Joseph 
Belmont,  a noted  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Shortly  afterwards  a fort,  called  Dil- 
lie’s  Fort,  was  built  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  In  1794  a company  of 
men  located  on  the  present  site  of  Hamilton 
in  Butler  County.  The  town  was  first  laid 
out  under  the  name  of  Fairfield.  These  were 
about  all  the  settlements  begun  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Indian  War  and  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a temporary  character  and  main- 
tained only  at  constant  risk  and  great  loss  of 
life.  With  the  termination  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, and  the  cessation  of  Indian  hostility  emi- 
gration took  a new  impetus,  and  from  that 
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time  the  growth  of  the  State’s  population  was 
constant  and  vigorous. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796  the  first  settle- 
ment was  begun  in  Montgomery  County.  The 
town  of  Dayton  was  laid  out  in  November  of 
1795.  It  was  within  the  tract  originally  cov- 
ered by  Symmes’  purchase.  Judge  Symmes, 
having  been  unable  to  pay  for  his  purchase, 
the  land  reverted  to  the  government  and  the 
settlers  found  themselves  without  title.  Con- 
gress, however,  came  to  their  aid,  permitting 
them  to  enter  their  lands  at  the  regular  gov- 
ernment price. 

It  was  likewise  in  1796  that  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  had  always 
been  considered  an  important  place  in  the 
West  and  destined  to  become  a great  commer- 
cial mart.  A corps  of  surveyors  laid  out  the 
town  of  Cleveland  in  September,  1796.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  the  agent  of  the  land  company  which  had 
made  large  purchases  in  the  Western  Reserve 
along  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Mahoning  County 
was  settled  about  the  same  time,  as  were  also 
the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Rose,  Licking,  Mad- 
ison, Trumbull,  and  Warren.  In  a sketch  of 
such  a limited  character  as  this  we  cannot  pur- 
sue the  history  of  the  individual  settlements 
further.  It  was  not  long  until  the  settlers  had 
penetrated  to  every  portion  of  the  State,  clear- 
ing the  land,  starting  industries  of  various 
kinds,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  marvel- 
ous prosperity  which  has  ever  since  character- 
ized the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

INDIAN  WARS. 

Ohio  has  had  its  full  share  of  conflict  with 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  which  were  the 
original  possessors  of  its  soil.  Being  the  first 


State  in  the  vast  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  within  whose  limits  settlement  by  the 
English  was  begun,  it  naturally  became  the 
scene  of  the  early  struggles  through  which 
the  savage  tribes  were  subdued  and  the  land 
made  possible  of  habitation  for  the  white  man. 
While  we  have  given,  in  tracing  the  derivation 
of  the  title  to  the  lands,  the  various  Indian 
treaties  which  formed  a link  in  that  title,  we 
have  reserved  for  statement,  here,  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  wars  which  led  up  to  the  making 
of  these  treaties,  or  their  enforcement.  With 
regard  to  the  wars  which  took  place  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
territory,  we  quote  the  concise  account  given 
in  Howe’s  History: 

“After  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755  the  In- 
dians pushed  their  excursions  as  far  east  as  the 
Blue  Ridge.  In  order  to  repel  them,  Major 
Lewis,  in  January,  1756,  was  sent  with  a party 
of  troops  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Ohio.  The  point  apparently 
aimed  at  was  the  upper  Shawanese  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio,  three  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Kanawha.  The  attempt  proved  a 
failure,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  swol- 
len state  of  the  streams  and  the  treachery  of 
the  guides.  In  1764,  General  Bradstreet,  hav- 
ing dispersed  the  Indian  forces  besieging  De- 
troit, passed  into  the  Wyandot  country  by  way 
of  Sandusky  Bay.  He  ascended  the  bay  and 
river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  boats,  and 
there  made  a camp.  A treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men.  The  Shaw- 
nees  of  the  Scioto  River  and  the  Delawares  of 
the  Muskingum,  however,  still  continued  hos- 
tile. Colonel  Bouquet,  in  1764,  with  a body 
of  troops,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ohio  country  on  the  Muskingum 
River.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with 
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great  prudence  and  skill  and  with  scarcely  any 
loss  of  life.  A treaty  of  peace  was  effected 
with  the  Indians,  who  restored  the  prisoners 
they  had  captured  from  the  white  settlements. 
The  next  war  with  the  Indians  was  in  1774, 
generally  known  as  Lord  Dunmore’s.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  an  expedition  under  Col- 
onel McDonald  was  assembled  at  Wheeling, 
marched  into  the  Muskingum  country,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Indian  town  of  Wapatomica,  a few 
miles  above  the  site  of  Zanesville.  In  the  fall 
the  Indians  were  defeated  after  a hard-fought 
battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after  this  event  Lord 
Dunmore  made  peace  with  the  Indians  at  Camp 
Charlotte,  in  what  is  now  Pickaway  County. 

“During  the  Revolutionary  War  most  of  the 
western  Indians  were  more  or  less  united 
against  the  Americans.  In  the  fall  of  1778  an 
expedition  against  Detroit  was  projected.  As 
a preliminary  step  it  was  resolved  that  the 
forces  in  the  West,  under  General  McIntosh, 
should  move  up  and  attack  the  Sandusky  In- 
dians. Preliminary  to  this,  Fort  Laurens,  so 
called  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Congress, 
was  built  upon  the  Tuscarawas,  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  site  of  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas 
County.  The  expedition  to  Detroit  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Laurens, 
after  suffering  much  from  the  Indians  and 
from  famine,  was  recalled  in  August,  1779.  A 
month  or  two  previous  to  the  evacuation  of 
this  fort  Colonel  Bowman  headed  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Shawnees.  Their  village,  Chil- 
licothe,  three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Xenia, 
on  the  Little  Miami,  was  burned.  The  war- 
riors showed  an  undaunted  front  and  the 
whites  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  summer 
of  1780  an  expedition  directed  against  the  In- 
dian towns  in  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 


moved  from  Wheeling  under  General  Broad- 
head.  This  expedition,  known  as  the  ‘Coshoch- 
ton  campaign,’  was  unimportant  in  its  re- 
sults. In  the  same  summer  General  Clark  led 
a body  of  Kentuckians  against  the  Shawnees. 
Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  was  burnt  on 
their  approach,  but  at  Piqua,  their  town  on 
the  Mad  River,  six  miles  below  the  site  of 
Springfield,  they  gave  battle  to  the  whites  and 
were  defeated.  In  September,  1782,  this  offi- 
cer led  a second  expedition  against  the  Shaw- 
nees. Their  towns,  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua, 
on  the  Miami,  within  what  is  now  Miami 
County,  were  destroyed,  together  with  the 
store  of  a trader. 

“There  were  other  expeditions  into  the  In- 
dian country,  which  although  of  a later  date, 
we  mention  in  this  connection.  In  1786  Col- 
onel Logan  conducted  a successful  expedition 
against  the  Mackachack  towns,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Mad  River,  in  what  is  now  Logan 
County.  Edwards,  in  1787,  led  an  expedition 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Miami,  and.  in 
1788,  Todd  led  one  into  the  Scioto  Valley. 
There  were  also  minor  expeditions  at  various 
times  into  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

“The  Moravian  missionaries,  prior  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  had  a number  of  mis- 
sionary stations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The 
missionaries,  Heckewelder  and  Post,  were  on 
the  Muskingum  as  early  as  1762.  In  March, 
1782,  a party  of  Americans,  under  Colonel 
Williamson,  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  ninety- 
four  of  the  defenceless  Moravian  Indians, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Tuscarawas 
County.  In  the  June  following,  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, at  the  head  of  about  500  men,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Indians  three  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  County. 
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He  was  taken  prisoner  and  burnt  at  the  stake 
with  horrible  tortures.” 

Although  by  the  various  treaties  which  we 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  the  English  had 
secured  title  to  the  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Indians  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
coming  of  the  white  settlers,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  their  arrival  that  they  began  to  show 
themselves  hostile.  That  they  were  instigated, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  British,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Much  could  be  traced  to  the  mali- 
cious influence  of  the  British  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  Colonel  McKee,  his  assistant. 
Captain  Elliott,  and  the  notorious  white  rene- 
gade, Simon  Girty.  A treaty  confirming  the 
former  one  made  at  Fort  McIntosh,  was  made 
with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Harmar  in  the  year 
I7^9-  It  had  little  effect,  however,  in  staying 
Indian  hostilities.  In  1790  a company  of  36 
men  went  from  Marietta  to  a place  on  the 
Muskingum  known  as  Big  Bottom.  In  view 
of  the  apparent  unfriendliness  of  the  Indians, 
the  postponement  of  the  settlement  was  ad- 
vised by  General  Putnam  and  others.  More- 
over proper  precautions  were  not  taken  against 
possible  attacks.  In  an  unguarded  moment 
these  settlers  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians  and 
twelve  of  them  killed.  The  settlers  through- 
out the  new  territory  immediately  became 
alarmed  and  block-houses  were  erected  for 
their  protection.  In  1789  Fort  Washington 
was  built  within  the  present  limits  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  a few  months  later  General  Harmar 
arrived  with  300  men  and  assumed  command. 
It  was  determined  by  Governor  St.  Clair  and 
General  Harmar  to  send  an  expedition  against 
the  Maumee  towns  and  secure  that  part  of  the 
country.  While  St.  Clair  was  forming  his 
army  and  arranging  for  this  campaign  three 
expeditions  were  sent  out  against  the  Miami 


towns.  One  against  the  Miami  villages,  not 
far  from  Wabash,  was  led  by  General  Harmar. 
With  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  of  whom 
less  than  one-fourth  were  regulars,  he  marched 
from  Cincinnati  in  September,  1790.  When 
near  the  Indian  villages  an  advanced  detach- 
ment fell  into  ambush  and  was  defeated  with 
severe  loss.  General  Harmar,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  the  Indian  villages  and  de- 
stroying their  standing  com,  after  which  he 
commenced  the  return  to  Cincinnati.  Having 
received  intelligence,  however,  that  the  Indians 
were  returning  to  their  ruined  towns,  he  de- 
tached about  a third  of  his  remaining  force, 
with  orders  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  engage- 
ment. In  the  engagement  which  followed, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  militia  were 
killed  and  all  but  nine  of  the  regulars,  the  re- 
mainder being  driven  bade  to  the  main  force. 
The  expedition  served  little  purpose  other  than 
to  make  the  Indians,  if  anything,  bolder  than 
before.  An  army  under  Charles  Scott  was 
sent  against  the  Wabash  Indians.  Nothing 
was  accomplished  save  the  destruction  of 
towns  and  standing  com.  In  July  another 
army  under  Colonel  Wilkinson,  was  sent 
against  the  Eel  River  Indians.  It  became  en- 
tangled in  extensive  morasses  on  the  river  and 
accomplished  no  more  than  the  other  expedi- 
tions which  had  preceded  it. 

st.  clair's  defeat. 

Encouraged  by  the  meager  success  of  the 
whites  in  these  expeditions,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Miamis,  Shawnees  and  the  Delawares  now  be- 
gan the  formation  of  a confederacy  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  territory,  which, 
they  conceived,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
expel  the  whites  beyond  the  Ohio.  While 
they  were  making  ready,  however,  Governor 
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St.  Clair  was  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a 
new  army.  He  gathered  together  a force  con- 
sisting of  2,300  regulars  and  600  militia.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  establish  a chain  of  forts 
from  the  Ohio,  by  way  of  the  Miami  and  Mau- 
mee Valleys,  to  the  lakes.  The  plan  was  fa- 
vored by  Washington  and  General  Knox,  then 
secretary  of  war.  It  was  said  that  a spirit  of 
idleness,  drunkenness  and  insubordination 
characterized  the  army  at  this  time  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  defeat  which  followed 
later.  On  September  17,  the  army  began  its 
march  and  moved  to  a point  on  the  Great  Mi- 
ami, where  Fort  Hamilton  was  established,  the 
first  in  the  chain  mentioned  above.  The 
army  then  proceeded  forty-four  miles  further 
on  and  erected  Fort  Jefferson,  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  present  town  of  Greenville,  in 
Darke  County.  On  the  24th  of  October  it 
again  began  its  march  through  the  wilderness, 
marshy  and  boggy  and  infested  with  savage 
foes.  By  the  3rd  of  November  a stream  was 
reached  which  St.  Clair  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  St.  Mary  of  the  Maumee,  but 
which  in  reality  was  a tributary  of  the  Wabash. 
The  point  was  on  what  is  now  the  line  between 
Darke  and  Mercer  Counties.  The  army  had 
been  so  far  depleted  by  desertion  at  this 
time  that  only  about  1,400  men  were  left.  St. 
Clair  sent  the  first  regiment,  under  Major 
Hamtramck,  to  pursue  the  deserters  and  secure 
the  advancing  convoys  of  provisions  which 
it  was  feared  the  deserters  intended  to  plun- 
der. When  they  halted  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  before  mentioned,  it  encamped  in  two 
lines  and  threw  up  some  slight  fortifications 
against  the  Indians  who  were  known  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  next  morning,  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  it  was  attacked 
furiously  by  the  Indians.  The  evil  effects  of  the 


insubordination  before  mentioned  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  drill  were  now  made  manifest. 
The  army  was  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest  participated  in 
the  attack  on  St.  Qair’s  army  at  this  time. 
After  losing  about  800  men  it  began  its  retreat, 
which  was  a disgraceful,  precipitate  flight. 
After  reaching  Fort  Jefferson  it  proceeded,  by 
way  of  Fort  Hamilton,  back  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton. 

This  defeat  was  one  of  the  worst  ever  suf- 
fered by  an  American  army  at  the  hands  of  the 
savage  tribes,  outrivaling  even  Braddock’s  de- 
feat in  this  regard.  It  left  the  entire  frontier 
exposed  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  savages,  who 
were  determined  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
to  exterminate  the  whites  entirely.  Execra- 
tions were  heaped  upon  St.  Clair  who  led  the 
army  to  its  terrible  defeat.  Under  a more 
forceful  commander,  perhaps  the  result  might 
have  been  different,  yet  the  defeat  was  due,  not 
alone  to  the  inefficiency  of  St.  Clair,  but  to  the 
general  demoralization  of  the  soldiers  whose 
insubordination  we  have  before  mentioned. 

Plans  were  immediately  formed  for  another 
campaign  against  the  Indians.  General  Wayne, 
whose  bravery  and  ability,  as  well  as  his  expe- 
rience during  the  Revolution,  rendered  him  pe- 
culiarly well  fitted  for  the  task,  was  called  to 
take  command  of  the  army  which  was  raised. 
He  immediately  began  the  work  of  drill  and 
organization. 

Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  by  the 
United  States  to  conciliate  the  Indians  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  warfare.  The  Iroquois 
were  induced  to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  were 
partially  secured  from  the  confederacy  which 
we  have  before  mentioned.  Five  independent 
embassies  were  sent  amofig  the  western  tribes 
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in  an  effort  to  win  them  over  and  prevent  war. 
All  the  embassadors  were  slain,  however,  ex- 
cept Putnam,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Wabash  Indians  and  effecting  a treaty  which 
was  later  rejected  by  Congress  on  account  of 
its  terms.  A great  council  of  the  Indians,  in 
which  were  represented  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  and  many  others,  assembled  at 
Auglaize  during  the  autumn  of  1792,  and  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  President  wherein  they 
agreed  to  abstain  from  hostilities  until  they 
could  meet  with  the  whites  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Maumee  in  the  following  spring  for  a con- 
ference. The  President  appointed  commis- 
sioners who,  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment, met  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  at 
the  appointed  place.  The  Indians,  however, 
would  consent  to  nothing  save  the  Ohio  River 
as  the  boundary  of  their  lands.  This  being 
out  of  the  question  for  the  whites,  the  negotia- 
tions came  to  an  end. 

wayne’s  campaign  and  battle  of 

FALLEN  TIMBER. 

Nothing  was  now  left  save  war.  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  on  being  informed  of  the 
termination  of  the  efforts  at  securing  a 
treaty,  immediately  began  active  prepara- 
tions for  a campaign  against  the  Indians. 
Pending  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians 
he  had  been  sending  out  scouts  and  spies 
on  errands  of  discovery  and  he  had  his 
plans  by  this  time  practically  matured.  All 
his  information  showed  plainly  that  the 
Indians  were  receiving  constant  aid  and 
encouragement  from  the  British.  He  had 
spent  the  winter  of  1793-94  at  a fort  which 
he  had  built  on  a tributary  of  the  Great 
Miami,  and  which  he  called  Greenville. 
The  present  town  of  Greenville  is  near  the 


site  of  the  fort.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1794, 
General  Scott,  with  1,600  mounted  men 
from  Kentucky,  joined  General  Wayne  at 
Greenville,  and  two  days  later  the  entire 
army  moved  forward,  reaching  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  on  the 
8th  of  August,  where  they  erected  Fort  Defi- 
ance. As  Wayne’s  army  moved  northward 
the  Indians  abandoned  their  towns  and  coK 
lected  their  entire  force,  amounting  to  about 
two  thousand  men,  near  a British  fort, 
erected  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  Before  attacking 
the  Indians,  however,  Wayne  made  still 
another  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  He 
sent  Christopher  Miller,  who  had  been  nat- 
uralized among  the  Shawnees,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Wayne’s  spies,  as  a messenger 
of  peace.  Miller  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage that  if  the  Americans  would  delay  for 
ten  days  the  Indians  would,  within  that 
time,  decide  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 
Knowing  the  Indian  character,  however, 
Wayne  determined  to  move  forward.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  having  marched  forty- 
one  miles  from  Auglaize,  and  being  now  near 
to  the  enemy,  a fortification  was  erected 
which  they  called  Fort  Deposit.  They  re- 
mained here  until  the  20th,  when  they 
again  took  up  their  march.  After  having 
proceeded  about  five  miles  the  foe  was  en- 
countered. In  striking  contrast  with  the 
condition  of  St.  Clair’s  army  at  the  time  it 
had  suffered  its  crushing  defeat,  the  army 
was  now  well  disciplined  and  fully  able  to 
cope  with  the  enemy.  The  conflict  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  warfare.  The  Indians  were 
completely  routed  and  many  of  them  were 
slain,  while  the  American  loss  was  com- 
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paratively  slight. ; This  celebrated  engage- 
ment is  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timber.  .It  was  fought  al- 
most under  the  walls  of  the  British  fort. 
When  the  commander  of  that  fort  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  Wayne  as  to 
why  he  had  fought  so  near  and  in  evident 
hostility  to  the  British,  Wayne  replied, 
not  only  by  telling  him  he  had  no  rights 
in  the  country,  but  by  also  marching  for- 
ward and  devastating  the  Indian  country. 

While  the  Indians  were  not  immediately 
subdued  by  the  crushing  defeat  received 
from  Wayne,  yet  it  went  a long  way  to- 
wards breaking  the  strength  of  their  hos- 
tility. Recognizing,  at  length,  that  oppo- 

sition to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites 
was  useless,  and  that  their  ultimate  subju- 
gation was  only  a matter  of  time,  they 
were  willing  to  sue  for  peace.  They  ar- 
ranged to  meet  General  Wayne  in  June, 
179 5.  at  Greenville  and  form  a treaty.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  and  the  Greenville 
treaty,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  In- 
dian wars  in  the  West,  was  the  result. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

After  the  title  to  the  lands  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  had  become  vested  in  the  United 
States,  and  active  preparations  for  their 
settlement  began  to  be  made,  it  became 
necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  some 
form  of  government  for  the  territory.  The 
matter  was  one  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  statesmanship,  and  various 
plans  were  under  discussion  before  a final 
settlement  was  reached.  At  one  time  Con- 
gress, under  the  influence  of  the  Southern 
States,  voted  down  Jefferson’s  proposition 
excluding  slavery  forever  from  the  terri- 


3b 

tory.  It  was  likewise  proposed  to  divide 
the  territory  into  ten  states  - to  be  know  n 
as  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Cheresonisius, 
Assenispia,  Mesopotamia,  Illinoia,  Sara- 
toga, Washington,  Polypotamia  and  Peli- 
sipia,  the  ultimate  arrangement  being, 
however,  that  there  should  be  no  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  states.  The  in- 
strument which  was  finally  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  ever  since  popularly  known  as  the 
“Ordinance  of  1787,”  was,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
Manassah  Cutler,  before  mentioned  as  be- 
ing instrumental  in  securing  the  grant  of 
lands  to  the  Ohio  Company.  It  was  passed 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1787.  Its  cardinal 
principles  were:  1st. — 'The  exclusion  of 

slavery  from  the  territory  forever;  2nd. — 
Provision  for  public  schools,  giving  one 
township  for  a seminary  and  every  six- 
teenth section  (this  gave  one  thirty-sixth 
of  all  the  land  for  public  education) ; 3rd. 
— Freedom  in  religious  worship  and  opin- 
ion; 4th. — The  equal  distribution  of  es- 
tates; and  5th. — Protection  in  civil  liberty. 
It  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
governor  wrho  should  likewise  be  com- 
mander of  the  militia,  a secretary,  and  for 
three  judges.  The  governor  and  the 
judges  were  to  have  the  power  to  adopt 
and  publish  such  of  the  law^s  of  other  states 
as  should  be  suitable  to  their  circum- 
stances. Whenever  there  should  be  5.000 
free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the 
district,  they  were  to  have  authority  to 
elect  representatives  to  a General  Assem- 
bly. which  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
a Legislative  Council  and  a House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  was  the  further  pro- 
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vision  that  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  states  were  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory,  the  states  to  be  admitted  to 
equal  standing  with  the  original  states  of 
the  Union  whenever  they  had  a population 
of  60,000,  or  sooner  if  consistent  with  the 
general  interest.  The  principles  embodied 
in  the  ordinance  were  in  the  form  of  a com- 
pact irrevocable  save  by  consent  of  both 
Congress  and  the  states  that  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory.  It  was  by 
reason  of  this  fact  that  the  South  was  af- 
terwards powerless  when  they  endeavored 
to  have  the  territory  opened  to  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery. 

In  October,  1787,  Congress  appointed 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  governor  of  the 
new  territory,  Winthrop  Sargeant,  secre- 
tary, and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  John  Arm- 
strong, and  James  M.  Varnum,  judges. 
Subsequently  Armstrong  declined  the  ap- 
pointment and  John  Cleves  Symmes  was 
given  his  place.  Governor  St.  Clair  arrived 
at  the  Marietta  settlement  on  July  9,  1788, 
and  immediately  began  his  duties.  On  the 
25th,  the  first  law,  relating  to  the  militia, 
was  published,  and  the  next  day  the  gov- 
ernor issued  a proclamation  creating  all 
the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  In- 
dians, east  of  the  Scioto  River,  into  the 
county  of  Washington.  After  organizing 
the  militia  he  next  erected  the  Courts  of 
Probate  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  civil  officers.  Rufus  Put- 
nam, Benjamin  Tupper  and  Winthrop  Sar- 
geant,  were  made  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  30th  day  of  August,  the  day  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  was  appointed,  Archi- 
bald Cary,  Isaac  Pierce  and  Thomas  Lord 


were  also  appointed  justices.  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  clerk  of 
this  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Ebenezer 
Sprout  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Washing- 
ton County  and  also  colonel  of  the  militia; 
William  Callis,  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Rufus  Putnam,  judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  and  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  clerk. 

On  September  2nd,  the  first  court  was 
held.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  American 
Pioneer:  “The  procession  was  formed  at 

the  Point  (where  most  of  the  settlers  re- 
sided), in  the  following  order:  The  high 

sheriff,  with  his  drawn  sword;  the  citizens; 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Har- 
mar;  the  members  of  the  bar;  the  supreme 
judges;  the  governor  and  clergymen;  the 
newly  appointed  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Generals  Rufus  Putnam 
and  Benjamin  Tupper. 

“They  marched  up  the  path  that  had 
been  cleared  through  the  forest  to  Campus 
Martins  Hall  (stockade),  where  the  whole 
counter-marched,  and  the  judges,  Putnam 
and  Tupper,  took  their  seats.  The  clergy- 
man, Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the 
divine  blessing.  The  sheriff,  Ebenezer 
Sproat,  proclaimed  with  his  solemn  ‘Oh 
yes’  that  a court  is  open  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  even-handed  justice  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  to  the 
innocent,  without  respect  of  persons;  none 
to  be  punished  without  a trial  of  their 
peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws 
and  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

“Although  the  scene  was  exhibited  thus 
early  in  the  settlement  of  the  West,  few 
ever  equaled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted 
character  of  its  pri”  ' participators. 
Many  of  them  beL'  history  of 
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our  country  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  the 
most  splendid  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.” 

About  the  ist  of  January,  1790,  Governor 
St.  Clair,  with  his  officers,  went  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  and 
established  the  county  of  Hamilton,  in  which 
was  comprised  all  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  Ohio,  from  the  Hocking  River  to  the  Great 
Miami.  He  also  appointed  a corps  of  civil  and 
military  officers  and  erected  a Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  A short  time  later  he  likewise  or- 
ganized the  county  of  St.  Clair,  whose  limits, 
however,  were  comprised  within  the  present 
State  of  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  including  the 
country  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi. 
Before  the  close  of  1795  the  governor  and  the 
judges  published  sixty-four  statutes.  Among 
other  things  they  provided  that  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  all  its  statutes  made  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  year  of  James  I.,  should  be 
of  full  force  in  the  territory.  Wayne  County 
was  organized  in  1796,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
in  1797,  and  Ross  in  1798. 

Wayne  County,  established  by  proclamation 
August  13,  1796,  embraced  a large  extent  of 
territory.  It  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  and  extended  south  along  the 
western  border  of  Washington  County  to  Fort 
Lawrence ; thence  west  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Hamilton  County;  thence  north-north-west  to 
the  site  of  Fort  Wayne;  then  west  north  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  then  along 
the  shore  to  the  north  part  thereof,  including 
the  lands  along  the  streams  falling  into  the 
lake;  then  north  to  the  territorial  boundary  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  with  said  boundary 
through  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  This  vast  region,  then 
known  as  Wayne  County,  included  most  of  the 


State  of  Ohio,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  the  whole  of  Michigan,  and  it  re- 
mained as  such  until  the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union  as  a State  in  1893.  Then  that 
portion  of  the  so-called  Wayne  County  in- 
cluded in  the  limits,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was 
divided  into  various  counties  under  the  state 
government.  The  north  portion  of  Ohio  re- 
mained unorganized  until  February  12,  1820. 
Explorers  and  hunters  had  reported  that  the 
country  was  worthless  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  more  to  remove  the  heavy  timber 
from  the  land  than  the  latter  would  be  worth 
after  its  removal,  and  that  even  after  the  tim- 
ber had  been  taken  off  the  ground  was  too  flat 
and  wet  for  agriculture. 

As  has  before  been  stated,  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  provided  that  whenever  there  should  be 
5,000  persons  in  the  territory  they  should  be 
entitled  to  a representative  assembly.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  1798,  Governor  St.  Clair  proclaimed 
that  the  population  had  reached  the  required 
number,  and  ordered  an  election  for  the  third 
Monday  in  December.  The  representatives 
thus  elected  met  in  Cincinnati,  January  22, 
1799,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, nominated  ten  persons,  from  whom  the 
President  should  select  five  to  constitute  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  persons  chosen  were : 
Jacob  Burnet,  James  Finley,  Henry  Vander- 
burgh, Robert  Oliver  and  David  Vance.  The 
Territorial  Legislature  again  met  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  24th  of  September,  when  a great 
amount  of  business  was  done.  They  repealed 
some  of  the  laws  that  were  already  in  force, 
adopted  others,  created  and  filled  new  offices 
and  devised  various  plans  and  methods  for  car- 
rying on  the  government  of  the  new  territory. 
The  only  lawyer  in  the  body  was  Mr.  Burnet, 
upon  whom,  by  reason  of  his  profession,  a 
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great  amount  of  the  work  devolved.  He  seems 
to  have  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was  thus  placed.  The  whole  number 
of  acts  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor 
was  thirty-seven.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
bill  authorizing  a lottery  was  passed  by  the 
Council  but  rejected  by  the  Legislature. 

Among  other  duties  which  devolved  on  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  the  election  of 
a delegate  to  Congress.  The  choice  fell  upon 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  secretary  of  the 
territory  at  that  time.  He  at  once  resigned  his 
office  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his 
seat  in  Congress  which  was  then  in  session. 
He  was  successful  in  obtaining  many  important 
advantages  for  his  constituents,  among  others 
a measure  subdividing  the  surveys  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  permitting  them  to  be  sold  in 
smaller  tracts,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  purchased  by  individuals  without  first 
coming  into  the  hands  of  speculators. 

At  this  first  session  of  the  Legislature  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  saw  fit  to  veto  eleven  acts  which 
were  passed  by  it.  The  greater  part  of  them 
related  to  formation  of  new  counties,  a right 
which  the  governor  claimed  was  vested  in  him 
alone.  The  attitude  of  the  governor  served  to 
increase  his  unpopularity  with  the  people, 
whose  confidence  he  seems  to  have  lost,  in 
large  measure,  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1800  Congress  took  up  the 
matter  of  dividing  the  Northwest  Territory 
into  two  parts.  The  great  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory rendered  extremely  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory the  operations  of  the  government.  By 
reason  of  the  loose  administration  of  justice 
in  its  western  part,  that  portion  had  become  a 
rendezvous  for  criminals  of  various  character, 
with  the  consequent  effect  of  deterring  better 


citizens  from  settling  there.  The  judiciary  was 
likewise  wholly  inefficient  as  regarded  civil 
cases.  The  far  western  frontier,  being  at  such 
a great  distance  from  the  seat  of  both  the 
national  and  territorial  governments,  could 
neither  feel  for  them  the  attachment  or  fear 
their  restraint  to  the  extent  that  a closer  rela- 
tion would  establish.  In  consequence,  on  the 
7th  of  May  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory, the  line  of  division  being  “a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  River,  and  running  thence  to 
Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  north  until  it  inter- 
sects the  territorial  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.”  The  same  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  provided  for  the  new  territory  as 
prevailed  in  the  old.  Chillicothe  was  made  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  old  territory  and 
St.  Clair  retained  as  governor,  while  St.  Vin- 
cent’s on  the  Wabash  River,  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  “Indiana  Territory,”  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  appointed  its  governor. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

The  second  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  held  at  Chillicothe  in  1801.  Governor  St. 
Clair  had,  meanwhile,  been  growing  more  and 
more  unpopular.  The  abuse  heaped  on  the 
governor  and  the  Legislature  at  Chillicothe  be- 
came so  great  that  they  decided  to  remove  the 
capital  from  that  place  to  Cincinnati.  Out  of 
this  agitation,  however,  and  the  general  discon- 
tent with  the  governor,  there  had  been  rapidly 
arising  a general  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mation of  a State  government.  This  sentiment 
was  in  a minority,  however,  so  far  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  concerned.  A measure  was 
introduced  there  proposing  that  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  be  so  changed  that  the  Scioto  River, 
together  with  a line  drawn  from  its  intersec- 
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tion  with  the  Indian  boundary  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Reserve,  should  be  the 
western  limit  of  the  most  eastern  State  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory.  To  protest 
against  this  proposition  the  minority  sent 
Thomas  Worthington  to  Washington.  While 
he  was  on  his  way  a resolution  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  for  choosing  a committee  to 
address  Congress  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
state  was  defeated.  A further  attempt  pro- 
viding for  taking  the  census  of  the  territory 
was  postponed  by  the  Council. 

Worthington,  however,  was  successful  in  his 
mission  to  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  of  April 
that  body  authorized  the  calling  of  a state  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  forming  a consti- 
tution, provided  it  was  found  expedient.  “The 
act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Union,  offered  certain 
propositions  to  the  people.  These  were,  first, 
that  Section  Sixteen  in  each  township,  or, 
where  that  section  had  been  disposed  of,  other 
contiguous  and  equivalent  lands,  should  be 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  for  the'  use  of 
schools;  second,  that  thirty-eight  sections  of 
land,  where  salt  springs  had  been  found,  of 
which  one  township  was  situated  on  the  Scioto, 
one  section  on  the  Muskingum,  and  one  section 
in  the  United  States  Military  Tract,  should  be 
granted  to  the  state,  never  to  be  sold  or  leased, 
however,  for  a longer  term  than  ten  years ; and 
third,  that  one  twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  sold  within  the  state,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  roads  from  the  At- 
lantic, to  and  through  the  same.”  These  prop- 
ositions were  offered  on  the  condition  that  the 
convention  should  provide,  by  ordinance,  that 
all  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  after  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1802,  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years  after  sale. 


The  convention  met  at  Chillicothe  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1802.  While  it  believed  the 
consideration  offered  to  the  state  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  tax  exemption  required,  it  de- 
cided to  accept  the  conditions  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding their  propositions  should  be  sufficiently 
enlarged  “so  as  to  vest  in  the  state,  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Section  Sixteen  in  each  township 
sold  by  the  United  States,  and  three  other 
tracts  of  land,  equal  in  quantity,  respectively, 
to  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  Virginia  Reservation, 
of  the  United  States  Military  Tract,  and  of  the 
Connecticut  Reserve,  and  to  give  three  per 
centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold 
within  the  state,  to  be  applied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  to  roads  in  Ohio.” 
Congress  acceded  to  this  modification  and 
there  was  thus  nothing  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  state. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly came  while  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  in  session,  but,  owing  to  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  territorial  government  would  so 
soon  be  superseded  by  that  of  the  state,  they 
deferred  meeting.  On  the  29th  of  November 
the  convention  having  framed  a constitution 
and  completed  its  labors,  adjourned.  The  con- 
stitution, though  never  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  submitted  to  Congress  and  accepted  by 
that  body,  and  an  act  passed  admitting  Ohio 
to  the  Union,  February  19,  1803.  The  consti- 
tution framed  by  this  convention  continued  in 
force  until  the  adoption,  in  1851,  of  the  present 
one.  The  territorial  government  ended  and 
the  state  government  began  on  March  1,  1803. 

By  the  new  constitution  it  was  provided  that 
the  first  elections  under  the  new  government 
should  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  January, 
1803.  Accordingly  at  that  time  Edward  Tiffin 
was  chosen  governor  and  Jeremiah  Morrow 
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sent  to  Congress.  A General  Assembly  was 
also  elected,  which  met  on  March  3rd  and 
chose  the  following  officers:  Michael  Baldwin, 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  Nathaniel  Massie 
of  the  Senate;  William  Creighton,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary of  state;  Colonel  Thomas  Gibson,  audi- 
tor; William  McFarland,  treasurer;  Return  J. 
Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huntington  and  William 
Spriggs,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Fran- 
cis Dunlevy,  Wyllys  Silliman  and  Calvin  Pease, 
president  judges  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Districts,  and  Thomas  Worthington  and 
John  Smith,  United  States  Senators.  The  As- 
sembly also  passed  such  laws  as  were  necessary. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  state  con- 
stitution there  had  been  organized  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Washington,  July  27,  1788; 

Hamilton,  January  2,  1790;  Adams,  July  10, 
1797 : Jefferson,  July  29,  1797;  Ross,  August 


20,  1798;  Clermont,  Fairfield  and  Trumbull, 
December  9,  1800;  Belmont,  September  7, 
1801.  Eight  additional  counties  were  created 
by  the  Assembly  at  its  first  session,  viz. : Gallia, 
Scioto,  Butler,  Warren,  Greene,  Montgomery, 
Franklin  and  Columbiana. 

The  seat  of  government  was  first  located  at 
Chillicothe.  In  the  year  1810  an  act  was 
passed  changing  its  location  to  Zanesville,  but 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  it 
was  again  taken  back  to  Chillicothe,  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  determine  upon  a def- 
inite location.  It  is  said  that  they  first  reported 
in  favor  of  Dublin,  a small  town  on  the  Scioto 
about  fourteen  miles  above  Columbus.  At  the 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  1813-14,  however, 
the  proposal  of  parties  owning  the  site  of  Co- 
lumbus was  accepted  and  in  1816,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  there. 
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THE  ABORIGINES. 

Prehistoric  Races — Pre-Glacial  Man — The  Mound  Builders — The  Red  Race. 


Hancock  County  may  have  been  the 
home  of  man  before  the  glacial  period. 
There  seems  to  be  evidence,  at  least,  that 
Ohio  was  occupied  by  human  beings  prior 
to  this  great  geological  epoch.  Paleoliths 
have  been  found  in  the  Little  Miami  Val- 
ley similar  and  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  unearthed  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  the 
glacial  terraces  of  the  Delaware  River.  As 
to  whether  pre-glacial  man  ever  had  a 
home  in  Hancock  County,  however,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  could  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a matter  of  profitless  specu- 
lation. 

That  the  Mound-Builder  lived  here 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  State  of 
Ohio  itself,  from  the  standpoint  of  pre-his- 
toric  occupation,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  entire  globe.  In  no 
other  equal  area  have  so  many  of  the 
Mound-Builder’s  works,  consisting  of  for- 
tifications, effigies,  mounds,  etc.,  been 
found.  On  this  point  we  quote  from  the 
recent  work  of  Gerard  Fowke  on  the 
“Archeological  History  of  Ohio.”  “The 
total  number  of  mounds  in  Ohio  has  been 
estimated  at  ten  thousand.  This  is  prob- 
ably under  rather  than  over  the  correct 


figure;  for  while  they  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  northwestern  counties  and  are  com- 
paratively scarce  in  some  parts  of  the 
rugged  hill  lands  of  the  south  and  south- 
east and  along  the  main  watersheds,  there 
is  scarcely  a township  in  any  other  part 
where  they  are  not  found.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  every  stream  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  State,  except  some  of  those 
flowing  through  rough  or  swampy  country, 
the  surface  is  so  dotted  with  them  that  sig- 
nals could  be  transmitted  from  one  to 
another  for  a hundred  miles  or  more. 
There  is  scarcely  a point  along  the  Scioto 
below  Circleville,  or  on  either  Miami  in  the 
lower  half  of  its  course,  or  in  the  valley  of 
any  tributary  to  these  streams,  where  one 
may  not  be  within  a few  minutes’  ride  of 
some  permanent  evidence  of  aboriginal 
habitation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  some  other  rivers  belonging  to 
the  Lake  Erie  basin.  On  the  summits  of 
steep  hills;  in  bottom  lands  subject  to  over- 
flow, on  every  terrace  bordering  a stream ; 
on  plateaus  and  uplands;  wherever  there 
is  cultivable  or  naturally  drained  land,  a 
good  point  of  observation,  an  ample  supply 
of  water,  a convenient  topography  for 
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trails — the  Mound-Builder  has  left  his 
mark.  Even  in  places  where  it  would 
seem  a nomad  would  not  care  to  go,  ex- 
cept as  led  by  excitement  or  the  necessities 
of  the  chase,  and  then  for  as  brief  a time  as 
possible,  such  evidence  is  not  lacking  of 
pre-historic  residence,  or,  at  least,  sojourn- 

“The  most  notable  mounds  in  the  State 
are : The  Serpent  Mound,  in  Adams 

County,  which  is  more  than  a thousand 
feet  in  length;  Fort  Ancient,  in  Warren 
County,  the  length  of  whose  surrounding 
embankment  is  about  five  miles,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  628,800  cubic  yards  of 
material;  Fort  Hill,  in  Highland  County, 
enclosing  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres ; 
Graded  Way,  in  Pike  County;  and  fortifi- 
cations at  Newark  covering  over  a thou- 
sand acres.  The  largest  mound  in  the 
State,  at  Miamisburg,  is  sixty-eight  feet  in 
height  and  800  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base.” 

While  Hancock  County  possesses  none 
of  these  more  important  of  the  works  of 
the  Mound-Builders,  and  while  there  is 
nothing  characteristic  in  the  mounds  and 
earthworks  found  in  the  county  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  State,  yet  there  are  many  interesting 
evidences  that  these  people  once  lived 
within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  tumuli  in  this  part  of  the  state  were 
each  about  five  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  upon  being  opened  exhibited 
the  same  evidence  of  construction  and  con- 
tents as  previously  stated.  Three  of  these 
mounds  were  located  northeast  of  Can- 
nonsburg  in  Union  Township;  two  on  Sec- 
tion 11,  and  one  on  Section  13,  in  Orange 


Township;  one  on  Section  21,  Liberty 
Township,  and  one  on  Section  11  in  Dela- 
ware Township.  This  list  has  heretofore 
been  published  in  papers  and  histories  but 
in  addition  to  this  list,  there  is  a very  dis- 
tinct mound  still  in  existence  on  Section 
18,  Allen  Township;  and  taking  the 
Archaeological  Society  as  authority  (vol. 
5,  p.  272),  there  are  two  mounds  in  Blanch- 
ard Township  and  one  in  Pleasant.  Those 
in  Orange  and  Union  Townships  were 
opened  by  William  M.  McKinley  and 
LaFayette  Ballard,  who  found  human  re- 
mains in  each  mound,  also  flint  arrow 
heads  and  other  implements  of  stone,  some 
of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
McKinleys.  No  doubt  many  more  mounds 
existed  in  other  townships  of  Hancock 
County,  which  the  plow  has  long  ago  oblit- 
erated. Numerous  evidence  of  this  strange 
people  cannot  be  looked  for  here,  but  that 
they  once  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Blanchard  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Mound-Builders  have  long  since  passed 
away.  Aside  from  the  earthworks  which  they 
constructed  and  the  relics  found  within  them, 
no  source  of  information  remains  to  us  by 
which  to  determine  anything  as  to  their  char- 
acter, history  or  fate.  Even  the  Indians  them- 
selves had  practically  no  traditions  concerning 
them.  All  the  research  and  investigation  that 
has  been  made  has  led  to  no  definite  or  reliable 
conclusions.  Theories  have  been  propounded 
only  to  be  discredited  by  later  discoveries. 
Whether  the  Mound-Builders  were  a race  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  ultimately  conquered  and 
exterminated  by  the  Indians,  or  whether  they 
were  simply  the  progenitors  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  are  questions  which  remain  unanswered 
and  are  destined,  perhaps,  always  to  be  so. 
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THE  RED  RACE. 

Of  the  successors  to  the  Mound-Builders, 
however,  considerably  more  is  known.  Indeed 
it  has  not  been  much  over  a hundred  years 
since  the  only  residents  of  Hancock  County 
were  the  red  men,  and  a hundred  years  is  a 
period  comparatively  brief  when  we  consider 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  where  historical  knowledge  begins.  It  is 
scarcely  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  Red 
Men  as  residents.  The  term  implies  a more 
permanent  attachment  to  a locality  than  could 
be  attributed  to  them.  With  their  nomadic 
habits,  they  were  not  long  confined  to  a single 
place,  and  we  find  the  various  tribes  wander- 
ing over  widely  extended  areas. 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  he  found  a number  of  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Northwest  Territory,  among  them  the  Del- 
awares, Shawnees,  Miamis,  Mingoes,  Munsees, 
Wyandots,  Senecas,  and  perhaps  others. 

The  Delawares  took  their  name  from  the 
Delaware  River  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
were  located  when  first  discovered  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  which,  in  turn,  took  its  name  from 
Lord  De  la  Warre,  who  first  explored  it.  Their 
real  name,  however,  was  Lenni  Lenape.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  Lenni  Lenape, 
their  organization  antedated  that  of  most  of 
the  other  Indian  tribes,  also  that  they  had  once 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  country,  but, 
crossing  the  Mississippi,  had  gradually  moved 
eastward  until  they  had  taken  up  a more  per- 
manent abode  on  the  river  which  gave  them 
their  English  name.  In  the  course  of  their  mi- 
gration eastward  they  had  exterminated  the 
Allegans  who  occupied  the  principal  ranges  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  They  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  by  whom  they 


were  afterward  subdued  and  reduced  to 
"women.”  Whatever  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  their  traditions,  however,  when  the 
European  settler  came,  they  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

William  Penn  met  them  in  friendly  inter- 
course and  negotiated  with  them  a treaty  by 
which  he  bought  their  lands,  and  by  which 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  same  moral  law 
should  apply  to  both  races  alike.  This  treaty 
was  kept  unbroken  by  the  Delawares  for  sixty 
years.  So  favorable  was  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  Penn’s  fairness  that  the  name 
“Quaker”  came,  with  them,  to  be  synonymous 
with  “good  men.” 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Penn,  how- 
ever, or  shortly  afterwards,  the  Delawares 
were  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Iroquois. 
At  the  Lancaster  treaty  in  1744,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  assembly  of  tribes,  the  Iroquois 
denied  the  right  of  the  Delawares  to  sell  their 
lands.  “Canassatego,  an  Iroquois  chief,  up- 
braided them  in  public  council  for  some  former 
act  of  this  kind.  Speaking  in  a strain  of  mixed 
irony  and  arrogance,  he  told  them  not  to  reply 
to  his  words  but  to  leave  the  council  in  silence. 
He  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  quit  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  they  then  resided 
and  to  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.” 
Accordingly,  the  Delawares,  cowed  into  sub- 
mission, left  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  where 
their  home  had  been  for  many  years  and  turned 
to  the  West,  from  which,  according  to  their 
traditions,  they  had  formerly  come.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  the  Del- 
awares shook  off  the  Iroquois  yoke  and  that,  a 
few  years  later,  at  a public  council,  the  Iroquois 
admitted  that  they  were  “no  longer  women.” 

About  1650  the  Eries  held  full  sway  of  the 
northern  portion  of  what  is  now  Ohio.  They 
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lived  along  the  southern  border  of  the  lake 
which  bears  their  name,  but  being  conquered 
by  the  Iroquois  five  years  later,  most  of  them 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  remainder 
became  incorporated  with  other  tribes,  and 
drifted  southward  and  westward.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Shawnees 
were  living  along  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  dispos- 
sessed of  their  happy  and  prolific  hunting 
grounds.  For  many  years  before  and  after 
the  year  1700  this  entire  wilderness  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  remnants  of  defeated  tribes,  who 
were  permitted  to  remain  through  the  leniency 
of  their  conquerers. 

In  1750,  however,  we  find  something  like 
permanent  occupation  in  northwest  and 
other  portions  of  what  is  now  Ohio,  by  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamis, 
Munsees,  Ottawas  and  Mingoes.  The  Wyan- 
dots then  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Sandusky 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  dwelt  around 
Sandusky  Bay,  and  streams  flowing  into  the 
lake.  The  Delawares  and  Munsees  occupied 
the  Muskingum  Valley.  The  Shawnees  lived 
along  the  Scioto,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Scioto 
marsh,  and  also  had  a few  scattering  towns 
along  the  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers.  The  Mi- 
amis  occupied  the  territory  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Maumee,  Wabash  and  Great 
Miami  Rivers,  from  the  Loramie  portage  to 
Ft.  Wayne  and  down  the  Maumee  Valley.  The 
Ottawas  were  scattered  along  the  lower 
Blanchard,  Auglaize  and  Maumee  Rivers,  and 
around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  while 
the  Mingoes  were  settled  in  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  portion  of  the  state. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1817,  a treaty 
was  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids, 
with  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Shawnees,  Dela- 


wares, Senecas,  Pottawotomies  and  Chippe- 
was,  and  all  lands  in  this  state  remaining  in 
possession  of  the  Indians  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Certain  reservations  were  set 
aside  by  this  treaty  for  the  use  of  the  several 
Indian  tribes,  to  which  large  additions  were 
made  by  a treaty  concluded  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio, 
with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawnees  and 
Ottawas,  September  17,  1819. 

The  Wyandot  reservation  embraced  a tract 
of  twelve  miles  square  near  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio ; one  mile  square  on  Broken  Sword  Creek ; 
55,680  acres  lying  on  the  north  and  east  of 
Upper  Sandusky  Reserve,  and  16,000  acres 
surrounding  the  Big  Spring  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh,  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  of 
Seneca  County  and  the  line  into  Big  Lick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  the  last  men- 
tioned tract  being  for  the  use  of  the  Wyandots 
residing  at  Solomon’s  Town  on  the  Blanchards 
fork.  The  reservations  located  in  Logan,  Au- 
glaize. Seneca,  Hancock  and  Sandusky  Coun- 
ties were  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1831. 
In  March,  1842,  the  Wyandots  ceded  their 
land  to  the  government.  The  territory  em- 
braced in  Hancock  County  lay  between  the  In- 
dian towns  in  what  is  now  Seneca  and  Wyan- 
dot counties,  and  those  located  on  the  Blanch- 
ard, Auglaize,  and  Maumee  Rivers.  It  was 
a portion  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Wyan- 
dots and  Ottawas,  the  former  of  whom  had  a 
small  village  on  the  site  of  Findlay,  and  culti- 
vated corn  along  the  river  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city.  Howe,  in  his  “Historical 
Collections,”  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Wil- 
son Vance  at  Fort  Findlay,  in  1821,  says: 
“There  were  then  some  ten  or  fifteen  Wyandot 
families  in  the  place,  who  had  made  improve- 
ments. They  were  a temperate,  fine-looking 
people,  and  friendly  to  the  first  settlers.”  How- 
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ever,  some  histories  and  authorities  have  since 
refuted  this  statement.  As  a tribe  they  were 
practically  all  gone  in  1818,  but  for  years  after, 
scattering  remnants  were  still  located  in  Han- 
cock County. 

According  to  tradition  there  were  two  In- 
dian villages  in  this  county,  and  both  were  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  the  Blanchard.  In  1815, 
there  were  eight  or  ten  families  of  friendly 
Wyandots  living  around  and  in  the  blockhouses 
of  Fort  Findlay.  They  tilled  two  fields,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  fort,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Blanchard.  Kuqua  was  the 
chief,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Tree-top-in-the- 
Water,  died  in  a cabin  west  of  the  fort  before 
the  Indians  removed  to  the  Big  Spring  reser- 
vation. Six  or  seven  miles  down  the  river,  the 
Wyandots  had  another  village,  called  Indian 
Green.  This  was  a clearing  about  twelve  acres 
square,  which  had  apparently  been  under  cul- 
tivation, since  an  orchard  of  plum  trees  was 
found  near  the  part  of  the  clearing  occupied 
by  the  graveyard.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
earthworks  ran  along  the  brows  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  river,  but  recent  investigation 
does  not  fully  bear  out  this  statement.  A man 
by  the  name  of  Ellison  settled  on  the  clearing 
and  was  found  out  to  have  robbed  the  dead 
braves  of  their  jewels,  which  were  to  have 
given  them  the  means  of  purchasing  a clear 
title  to  their  share  of  plunder  in  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  The  Indians,  who  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  dead,  soon  discovered  his 
meddling  and  made  it  expedient  for  the  man 
to  leave  the  county  immediately.  From  va- 
rious relics  which  have  been  discovered  at  this 


place,  there  may  have  been  a battle  of  some 
sort  at  Indian  Green.  In  fact,  some  historians 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  General 
Wayne  gave  the  Indians  at  this  place  a start- 
ling surprise  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Maumee  in  1794.  However,  this  is 
in  very  much  doubt,  as  Wayne  left  Greenville 
and  started  north,  where  he  established  Fort 
Recovery;  from  thence  he  went  to  the  junction 
of  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  Rivers  and  es- 
tablished Fort  Defiance ; thence  down  the  Mau- 
mee to  the  rapids,  where  he  defeated  the  In- 
dians and  returned  to  Greenville.  It  is  prob- 
able that  either  Wayne’s  entire  army  or  some 
portion  of  it  came  far  enough  east  on  their 
march  back  from  the  “Battle  of  the  Maumee” 
to  reach  “Indian  Green”  and  may  here  have 
had  an  encounter  with  the  red  men,  doubtless 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

There  have  been  statements  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  an  Indian  village  was  located  on  the 
site  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  true,  as  there  were  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Blanchard  as  late  as  1838. 
They  were  probably  the  remnants  of  some  of 
the  tribes  who  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent localities  held  sway  over  this  vast  wilder- 
ness. But  with  civilization’s  resistless  march, 
fewer  and  fewer  became  the  red  men  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  until  now  there  is  no 
remaining  vestige  to  mark  their  former  habita- 
tions, except  as  some  weapon  or  ornament  has 
uncovered  its  form  from  a dark  and  lonely  bed 
in  Mother  Earth,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  relic  hunter  of  today. 
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FIRST  ORGANIZATION  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  County  Organized — Findlay  Township  Organized — First  Elections — First  Officials — Erec- 
tion of  the  Townships. 


On  the  12th  of  February,  1820,  the  general 
assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  “Act  for  the 
Erection  of  Certain  Counties  Named  Therein.” 
In  that  act  we  find  the  following  reference  to 
Hancock  County:  * * * “Fifth  to  include 
Townships  One  and  Two,  north  of  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude  (base  line)  and 
One  and  Two  south  of  the  same  line,  in  the 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ranges 
from  east  to  west,  and  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Hancock  County.”  Section  Second 
of  the  same  act  provided,  “That  the  counties 
of  Hancock,  Henry,  Putnam,  Paulding  and 
Williams  shall  be  attached  to  the  county  of 
Wood”  with  the  seat  of  government  at 
Perrysburg. 

The  following  order  was  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  Wood  County,  March  4, 
1822:  “Ordered  by  the  board,  that  the 

Township  of  Waynesfield,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  of  Wood  be  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  boundaries  of  Wood  and 
Hancock,  and  to  include  the  same.”  On 
May  18,  1823,  the  commissioners  of  Wood 
County  ordered  that,  “So  much  of  the 
township  of  Waynesfield  as  is  included  in 
the  unorganized  county  of  Hancock,  be  set 


off  and  organized,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
organized  into  a township  by  the  name  of 
Findlay,  and  that  the  election  of  township 
officers  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1823,  at  the  house  of  Wilson  Vance, 
in  said  township.  Of  this  proceedings  no 
record  is  known,  but  the  first  record  of  the 
township  is  that  of  the  election  of  April  5, 
1824,  at  which  time  there  were  18  votes 
cast,  and  that  Job  Chamberlain,  Wilson 
Vance  and  Jacob  Poe  were  elected  trustees; 
Matthew  Reighly,  clerk,  and  Wilson  Vance 
assessor;  Phillip  McKinnis,  constable; 
John  Hunter  and  John  Gardner,  fence 
viewers;  Robert  McKinnis  and  William 
Moreland,  overseers  of  the  poor;  and  Job 
Chamberlain,  Sr.,  treasurer.  The  treasur- 
er’s office  in  those  days  was  practically  a 
sinecure,  as  the  total  amount  of  tax  for 
1826  was  but  $56.12.  Of  course  the  salary 
attached  to  it  was  small. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  different  townships 
were  being  settled,  before  a separate  county 
organization  became  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1828, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
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passed  an  act  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Organ- 
ize the  County  of  Hancock,”  of  which  the 
followmg  are  some  of  its  provisions: 
bee.  i.  That  the  county  of  Hancock  as 
heretofore  hud  off,  and  the  same  shah  be  and 
is  hereby  organized  into  a separate  and  dis- 

shall  PUnty’.and  suits  and  prosecutions  which 
shall  be  pending,  and  all  crimes  which  shall 
have  been  committed  within  said  county  o 
Hancock  previous  to  its  organization  shall  be 
prosecuted  to  final  judgment  and  Execution 

ner  Jhet  6 “ul  °f  Wood>  in  the  »™e  man- 
ner they  would  have  been  had  the  county  of 

sr  wirsj,  “*nr  s“ 

eff(TthSUCh  SUit£’  and  judgments0 

and  the  treasurer  of  Wood  County  shalfToIlect 

S“ch  faxes  as  shal1  have  been  levied  and  im- 

to  ill  C0U"ty  of  Hancock  previous 

to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  2.  That  all  justices  of  the  neare  -n,i 
eonstables  within  the  said  county  of  Hancock 
shall  continue  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
county  of  Hancock  had  remained  attached  to 
the  county  of  Wood.” 

3 • That  on  the  first  Monday  of  April 
u nga  voters  whhin  the  county  of  Han- 
cock shall  assemble  within  their  respective 
ownships  at  the  place  of  holding  elections,  and 

aha  h m lhe’r  SlveraI  county  officers,  who 
election  d ^ UntiI  the  next  annuaI 

firctHa'S  aftASrhal,^take  effect  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  March  next.” 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  voters  of  Hancock  County  met  in 
Findlay  and  proceeded  to  hold  an  election. 

1 here  were  74  votes  cast,  and  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  Don  Alonzo  Ham- 
m,  sheriff;  Thomas  Slight,  coroner;  Mat- 
thew Reighly,  auditor;  Joshua  Hedges 
treasurer;  William  Hackney,  assessor;’ 
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Godfrey  Wolford,  j„h„  Lo„g  ,nd  Joh„ 
Hamilton,  commissioners. 


erection  of  the  townships. 

In  order  to  make  correct  surveys  and 
locate  lands  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
te  or  of  the  formation  of  counties  or 
towtiships,  or  the  subdivision  of  townships 

found  it  WnS’  the  8reneral  government 

«Td  lTT*ry  to  have  a “n*“  »d 

hxed  point  from  which  townships  and 
anges  might  be  counted.  The  Ohio  sur- 
vey was  made  in  1819  and  1820,  after  the 
xmg  by  the  Government  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal meridian  (as  it  was  called),  which 
mend'an  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the 

nGor  a™'  *Iver>  runni«ff  from  thence 
north  on  the  line  between  Ohio  and  Indi- 

estabr  hr,  MlChigan  line'  A Une  was  also 
established  running  east  and  west  on  the 

t4heStbPararIel  °V10rth  l3titUde’  and  called 
he  base  line.  This  base  line  runs  directly 

hrough  the  center  of  Hancock  County, 
three  miles  south  of  Sandusky  street  di- 
viding ,t  into  two  parts,  north  and  south 
he  townships  are  numbered  north  and 
south  from  the  base  line;  those  bordering 
ie  me  are  called  township  number 
ne,  north  and  south-number  two  com- 

ZZT; and  so  r The  ranges- which 

nclude  an  original  township  in  width,  or 
six  miles,  are  numbered  from  the  principal 
meridian  east,  beginning  with  number  one, 
at  the  Indiana  line  and  numbering  east. 

ancock  County  is  in  Ranges  Nine,  Ten 
Eleven  and  Twelve.  * 

A search  of  the  records  has  failed  to  re- 
veal  the  date  or  definite  boundaries  of  the 
sub-divisions  of  Hancock  County  prior  to 
1829,  however,  the  various  entries  on  the 
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commissioners’  journal  establish  the  fact 
that  the  county  was  divided  into  three 
townships,  soon  after  the  independent  or- 
ganization, namely:  Findlay,  Amanda  and 
Welfare,  of  which  Findlay  was  much  the 
largest. 

In  response  to  a petition  from  a large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Welfare  Town- 
ship, situated  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  county,  the  name  was  changed  from 
Welfare  to  that  of  Delaware. 

December  7,  1829,  the  original  surveyed 
township  No.  i,  south  in  Range  11  east, 
was  set  off  into  a body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate and  called  Jackson,  in  honor  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  this  change  reducing  the  dimen- 
sions of  Findlay  Township,  which  previ- 
ously occupied  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
county  in  the  northern,  western  and  south- 
western portions. 

The  next  change  was  made  December  6, 
1830,  when  the  county  commissioners  divided 
the  township  of  Findlay  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of 

Section  31,  in  Township  1 north,  in  Range  12; 
thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Sec- 
tion 6,  in  Township  2,  in  Range  12;  thence 
west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Section  4 in 
Range  1 1 ; thence  south  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  33  in  Township  x north,  in 
Range  1 1 ; thence  east  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning; which  bounds  shall  be  a separate  town- 
ship and  shall  be  known  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  Marion.  And  in  the  next  place,  com- 
mencing at  the  southeast  comer  of  Section  32, 
Township  1 north,  Range  11  east;  thence 
north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  5,  in 
Township  2 north,  in  Range  1 1 ; thence  west 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  Section  2,  in  Range 
10;  thence  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
Section  35,  in  Township  2 south;  thence  east 


to  the  southeast  corner  of  Section  36,  in  Range 
10;  thence  north  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
Section  36,  in  Township  1 north;  thence  east 
to  the  place  of  beginning;  which  shall  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  and  retain  the  name 
of  Findlay. 

And  in  the  next  place,  commencing  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Section  34,  in  Township  2 
south,  in  Range  10;  thence  north  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  3,  Township  2 north; 
thence  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Section 
6,  in  Range  9;  thence  south  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  Section  39,  in  Township  2 south; 
thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning ; in  which 
bounds  shall  be  made  a separate  township  and 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty. 

March  7,  1831,  agreeable  to  a petition  of 
sundry  inhabitants  of  Hancock  County,  the 
original  surveyed  Townships  Nos.  1 and  2 
south,  in  Range  10  east,  were  set  off  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship. 

On  the  same  day  the  county  commissioners 
also  ordered  that  hereafter  the  township  of 
Amanda  shall  consist  of  the  original  Town- 
ship 1 south,  in  Range  12  east,  and  Sections  34 
and  35  in  the  original  surveyed  Township  1 
north,  Range  12  east;  also  that  the  original 
surveyed  Township  1 north,  in  Range  12  east, 
except  Sections  34  and  35,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  organized  by  the  name  of  Biglick ; 
also  the  original  surveyed  Township  1 north, 
in  Range  9 east,  shall  be  known  and  organized 
by  the  name  of  Blanchard. 

March  5,  1832,  the  county  commissioners 
set  off  the  original  surveyed  Township  No.  2 
north,  in  Range  12  east,  into  a body  corporate 
and  politic,  and  named  it  Washington  Town- 
ship. 

June  4,  1832,  the  county  commissioners  set 
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off  the  original  surveyed  Township  No.  i 
south,  in  Range  9 east,  into  a body  corporate 
and  politic,  and  named  the  same  Union  Town- 
ship. 

December  3,  1832,  the  county  commissioners 
off  the  original  surveyed  township  No.  1 
south,  in  Range  10  east,  into  a body  corporate 
and  politic,  and  named  the  same  Eagle  Town- 
ship. 

March  4,  1833,  the  county  commissioners  set 
off  the  original  surveyed  Township  No.  2 
north,  Range  11  east,  into  a body  corporate 
and  politic  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Cass.  On  the  same  date  it  was  also  ordered 
that  the  original  surveyed  Township  No.  2 
north,  Range  10  east,  be  set  off  into  a separate 
township  and  named  Portage. 

June  3,  1833,  the  county  commissioners  or- 
dered that  Biglick  Township  shall  include  all 
of  the  original  surveyed  Township  No.  1 
north,  Range  12  east. 

March  2,  1835,  the  county  commissioners 
ordered  that  the  original  surveyed  Township 
No.  2 north,  in  Range  9 east,  be  set  off  into 
a separate  and  distinct  township  and  called 
Pleasant.  Also  that  the  original  surveyed 
Township  No.  2 south,  Range  12  east,  be  set 
off  into  a separate  and  distinct  township  and 
called  Richland. 

December  5,  1836,  the  county  commissioners 
ordered  that  the  original  surveyed  Township 
No.  2 south.  Range  9 east,  be  set  off  into  a 
separate  and  distinct  township  and  called 
Orange. 

June  5,  1838,  on  the  petition  of  Andrew 
Thompson  and  others,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
commissioners  that  Sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  and  36,  Biglick  Town- 
ship, and  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  n,  12,  13 
and  14,  Amanda  Township,  be  and  the  same  is 


hereby  set  off  into  a separate  township,  politic 
and  corporate,  and  named  Ridge. 

June  1,  1840,  the  county  commissioners  or- 
dered that  Sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
29,  3°>  31  a°d  32,  in  Township  No.  2 south, 
Range  11  east,  and  Sections  numbered  1,  2, 11, 
12, 13,  14,  23,  24,  25,  26,  35  and  36,  in  Town- 
ship No.  2 south,  Range  10  east,  be  set  off  and 
created  as  a new  township  to  be  called  Mad- 
ison. 

February  3,  1845,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  organizing  the  county  of  Wyan- 
dot, and  Sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  22,  23, 

24,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35  and  36,  in  Township  1 
south.  Range  12  east,  and  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  1 7,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35 
and  36  in  Township  2 south,  Range  12  east, 
were  taken  from  Hancock  County  and  formed 
a portion  of  Wyandot  County. 

March  5,  1845,  the  county  commissioners 
ordered  that  sections  6,  7,  18,  19,  30  and  31, 
in  Township  2 south,  Range  12  east,  be  at- 
tached to  Delaware  Township;  also  that  Sec- 
tions 25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35 
and  36,  in  Township  1 north,  Range  12  east, 
be  attached  to  Biglick  Township;  also  that 
Sections  3,  4,  5 and  6,  in  Township  1 south, 
Range  12  east,  and  Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25 
and  36,  in  Township  1 south,  Range  11  east, 
be  attached  to  Amanda  Township. 

June  3,  1850,  the  county  commissioners  or- 
dered that  a new  township  be  erected  out  of 
the  following  territory  Called  Allen  Township, 
the  said  Township  of  Allen  to  be  comprised  of 
Sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31 
and  32,  of  Township  No.  2 north,  Range  11 
east,  and  Sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  23,  24, 

25,  26,  35  and  36,  of  Township  No.  2 north. 
Range  10  east,  thus  forming  the  county  as  it 
appears  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


INDEPENDENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

First  White  Settlers — Hull’s  March — Fort  Findlay — Murder  of  the  Thomases — A Pioneer’s 
Letter — Observance  of  the  Golden  Rule  Among  the  Pioneers — Mrs.  Ebberly’s  Narrative — 
First  Election  Under  Independent  County  Organisation — Poll  Book  of  Election  and 
County  Officers.  > 


According  to  the  most  authentic  ac- 
count, the  first  white  settlement  in  the 
territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  Hancock  County,  was  made  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  town  of  Findlay,  about  the 
year  1815.  We  have  a tradition  to  the 
effect,  however,  that  a man  by  the  name  of 
Thorp  or  Tharp,  came  here  with  the  sol- 
diers, who  occupied  Fort  Findlay  in  the 
War  of  1812-15,  and  remained  here  after 
its  evacuation,  either  living  alone  or  with 
the  Indians,  but  not  much  is  known  of  him. 
A young  soldier  who  came  to  Fort  Findlay, 
by  the  name  of  Edward  Bright,  tiring  of 
the  monotony  of  fort  life  often  wandered 
through  the  unbroken  forests  then  cover- 
ing the  entire  country,  and  especially  did 
he  take  frequent  strolls  on  the  higher 
grounds  of  what  is  now  Marion  Township. 
Young  Bright  took  a fancy  to  the  land  in 
Section  11  in  that  township  because  it  was 
higher  and  not  swampy,  as  was  much  of 
the  ground  at  that  time,  and  he  marked  the 
trees  in  that  neighborhood  for  future  selec- 
tion of  a farm.  Ten  years  after,  or  about 
1824,  he  returned  from  his  home  in  Fair- 


field  County  and  entered  160  acres  of  land 
in  Section  11,  moved  onto  it  and  cleared  it 
up.  He  was  industrious,  spending  very 
little  for  luxuries  and  none  too  much  for 
necessaries ; in  fact  he  ate  very  simple  food 
and  wore  scanty  clothing.  At  about  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
he  bred  and  sold  many  fine  cattle  and  sold 
them  at  a high  price,  and  people  thought 
him  possessed  of  much  gold,  but  after  his 
death  no  money  was  found  on  his  person 
or  about  the  house,  and  it  was  believed  at 
that  time,  and  is  to  this  day  that  he  buried 
his  treasure  in  the  ground  and  never  re- 
vealed its  hiding-place.  He  was  a very 
quiet  man,  discreet  in  his  conversation  but 
not  discourteous  in  his  manners.  In  his 
elderly  days  he  was  known  as  “Uncle  Ned- 
die” or  “Old  Neddie.”  He  never  married. 
His  scantily  appointed  cabin  stood  on  the 
site  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Trich’s  beautiful  log  cabin 
about  four  miles  out  on  the  Tiffin  road. 

To  Benjamin  Cox  and  his  family  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  white  family  to 
settle  in  this  vicinity.  Upon  their  arrival, 
naught  but  an  unbroken  forest,  save  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  fort,  greeted 
them.  Indians  and  wild  beasts  roamed  the 
woods,  with  no  neighbors  within  many 
days’  journey,  perhaps.  After  making  this 
solitude  their  home  for  a few  years,  the 
family  removed  to  Wood  County,  where 
some  of  them  were  still  living  in  1882, 
though  at  present  no  trace  of  any  of  them 
can  be  discovered.  One  of  the  daughters 
had  a knowledge  of  both  the  Ottawa  and 
Wyandotte  tongues  and  sometimes  acted 
as  interpreter  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians. 

But  the  Coxes  had  not  been  here  long 
when  others,  through  a spirit  of  adventure, 
or  restless  desire  for  new  scenes,  came  and 
formed  settlements.  Some  were  attracted 
by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  or  perhaps  a 
greater  part  by  the  abundance  of  game, 
hunting  and  trapping  wild  animals  being 
their  main  occupation.  Or  perhaps  with 
imaginations  reaching  out  to  the  future, 
they  pictured  to  themselves  the  exceeding 
loveliness,  and  fruitfulness  of  the  land, 
when  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and 
were  hopefully  constrained  to  make  this 
their  abiding  place. 

Thus,  by  whatever  motive  actuated,  they 
came  and  formed  settlements,  cleared  the 
forests,  built  themselves  cabins,  con- 
structed roads  such  as  they  were,  and  laid 
the  foundation  deep  and  permanent,  for 
our  present  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
transmitting  to  their  children  a rich  and 
beautiful  inheritance.  Little  did  they  then 
think  or  even  dream  of  the  wealth  of  petro- 
leum and  gas  laying  a quarter  of  a mile  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  which,  in  its  development 
brought  millions  of  wealth  to  Hancock  and 
Wood  Counties.  But  even  if  it  had  been  dis- 


covered, there  would  not  have  been  the  money 
or  facilities  to  have  developed  the  discovery. 

hull’s  march. 

An  exciting  event  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  June,  1812,  when  the  army,  under 
Gen.  Hull,  left  Urbana,  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  and  passed  north  through 
the  present  counties  of  Logan,  Hardin, 
Hancock  and  Wood,  over  what  was  known 
during,  and  after  the  war,  as  “Hull’s  Trail,” 
into  Michigan.  This  army  cut  a road 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness,  on  their 
route  building  Fort  McArthur,  on  the  Sci- 
oto River  in  Hardin  County,  and  Fort 
Findlay,  on  the  Blanchard  River  in  Han- 
cock County.  In  the  same  summer  Gen- 
eral Edmund  W.  Tupper,  of  Gallia  County, 
enlisted  about  1,000  men  for  six  months’ 
service,  mainly  from  Gallia,  Lawrence  and 
Jackson  Counties,  who,  under  orders  of 
General  Winchester,  marched  from  Urbana 
north  by  “Hull’s  Trail”  to  the  foot  of  the 
Maumee  Rapids.  The  enemy  attacked 
Tupper’s  forces,  but  were  driven  off  with 
considerable  loss.  They  returned  to  De- 
troit, and  the  Americans,  under  Tupper, 
marched  back  to  Fort  McArthur. 

FORT  FINDLAY. 

The  Fort  at  Findlay  was  erected  by  Col. 
James  Findlay,  under  orders  from  General 
Hull,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Col- 
onel. It  was  a stockade  of  about  fifty 
yards  square,  with  a blockhouse  at  each 
comer,  and  a ditch  in  front,  tl  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Blanchard  River,  just 
west  of  the  present  iron  bridge  and  was 
used  as  a depot  for  military  stores.  The 
Fort  was  garrisoned  by  a company  under 
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the  command  of  Captain  Arthur  Thomas, 
who  lived  at  King’s  Creek,  three  miles 
from  Urbana.  So  far  as  known,  there  were 
no  battles  fought  at  Findlay,  and  the  garri- 
son duty  was,  no  doubt,  monotonous  and 
irksome.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Cap- 
tain Thomas’  company  returned  to  Ur- 
bana. On  their  journey  home,  the  Captain 
and  his  son  lost  their  horses,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  company  in  search  of 
them.  They  encamped  at  the  Big  Spring, 
near  Solomonstown,  about  five  miles  from 
Bellefontaine,  and  the  next  morning  were 
found  murdered  and  scalped.  Their  bodies 
were  taken  to  Urbana  by  a deputation  of 
citizens.  In  connection  with  this  account 
of  the  fate  of  Captain  Thomas,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  D.  B.  Beardsley,  author  of  a 
former  History  of  Hancock  County  (1881), 
and  to  which  we  have  already  acknowl- 
edged our  obligations,  will  prove  interest- 
ing: 

Marion,  Iowa,  Dec.  6,  1875. 

D.  B.  Beardsley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — I saw  in  a sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  as  read  by 
you  at  the  Second  Annual  Picnic  and  Reunion 
of  the  Pioneers  of  your  county,  published  in 
the  Findlay  Jeffersonian,  an  account  of  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Thomas  and  son,  that  were  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  the  Big  Springs,  some  five 
miles  from  Bellefontaine,  and  thinking  I might 
furnish  you  an  item  or  two,  concluded  to  drop 
you  a line.  My  father  was  stationed  at  a block 
house  called  Menary,  about  two  miles  north- 
west from  Bellefontaine,  there  being  a small 
company  of  soldiers,  I think  commanded  by 
Lieut.  John  Kelley.  The  object  seemed  to  be 
to  guard  and  keep  in  bounds  some  pet  Indians 
that  the  Government  had  in  care,  and  was  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  through  an  agent  by  the 
name  of  McPherson. 


On  the  morning  after  the  murder  of  Thomas 
and  his  son,  the  word  was  brought  to  the  com- 
pany, and  a deputation  was  sent  out  after  them, 
among  whom  was  my  father  (John  Rathbun) 
and  when  they  reached  the  spot,  and  found 
them  in  the  broiling  sun,  being  scalped,  and 
the  blood  oozing  from  their  heads,  he  thought 
it  the  most  sickening  sight  he  ever  beheld ; and 
made  him  declare  vengeance  against  the  tawny 
tribe,  pet  or  no  pet.  He  always  said  that  it 
was  the  pets  that  did  the  deed,  for  as  they 
were  returning  with  the  men  to  the  block 
house,  three  of  the  half-breeds  came  in  sight 
armed  and  painted,  contrary  to  orders.  The 
horsemen  took  after  them,  and  succeeded  in 
stopping  them,  but  the  Commander  would  not 
let  the  Post  Guard  come  up  in  shooting  dis- 
tance, for  he  knew  there  would  have  been  three 
red-skins  less  in  double  quick. 

The  officers  let  them  go  with  some  good 
promises  on  their  part,  not  to  be  found  there 
thus  arrayed  again.  After  reaching  the  block 
house,  they  (the  Thomases)  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  that  conveyed  them  to 
their  homes  and  final  resting  place,  as  you  have 
it  recorded.  At  Roundhead  there  was  a large 
village  of  those  pets  or  friendly  Indians,  as 
they  were  called,  and  an  order  was  sent  out 
from  the  Post,  to  have  them  come  in  on  a cer- 
tain day,  but  the  day  came  and  none  made  their 
appearance;  the  second  day  none.  The  third 
day  a deputation  started  after  them,  but  they 
met  them  in  squads  coming  in.  They  were  old 
men,  women  and  children,  all  the  warriors  had 
gone  to  fight  for  the  British,  except  a few 
young  men  that  had  charge  of  affairs.  When 
they  reached  the  village,  all  had  left  but  one, 
and  he  dodged  out  of  sight  in  a moment’s  time. 
About  all  that  was  accomplished,  was  to  show 
that  while  we  were  taking  care  of  their  fami- 
lies, the  warriors  were  fighting  against  us. 

Time  passes  on,  the  war  ended,  and  w'hen  I 
reached  my  fourteenth  year,  I went  to  visit  an 
uncle  that  lived  oh  what  was  called  the  Block- 
house farm.  The  house  was  in  rather  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  roof  off  and  half  the  up- 
per story  had  been  removed.  It  brought  to 
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mind  many  incidents  that  I had  heard  my 
father  relate  thirty-six  years  ago.  I left  the 
place  of  my  nativity  and  settled  in  what  was 
called  the  Black  Hawk  purchase,  or  Iowa.  Had 
not  been  here  long  before  I heard  of  the 
Thomas  family  having  settled  at  Cascade, 
where  the  son  of  a brother  of  the  Captain,  and 
son  alluded  to,  owned  a fine  mill  property,  and 
in  the  course  of  some  three  years  I went  to  his 
mill,  where  I saw  the  whole  family,  the  widow, 
her  son  and  three  or  four  daughters,  all  mar- 
ried except  the  widow.  She  never  married,  or 
at  least  not  to  that  time.  Thomas  sold  his  mill 
and  went  further  west,  and  I have  lost  sight  of 
him.  I always  like  to  cherish  in  memory  those 
who  thave  suffered  in  their  country’s  cause. 

But  I will  close, 

Yours  in  Pioneer  Friendship, 

Nelson  Rathbun. 

The  Greers,  Lakes,  Elders  and  Hamlins 
formed  a settlement  at  the  present  site  of  Mt. 
Blanchard,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  county,  while  Wilson 
Vance,  and  Carlin,  and  Hamilton  and  John- 
ston and  the  Chamberlains,  with  others,  formed 
the  settlement  of  Findlay  and  vicinity,  and, 
like  the  others,  were  not  disappointed  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  in  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  location.  The  McKinnis,  the  Poes,  the 
Fishels  and  other  kindred  spirits,  formed  a set- 
tlement down  the  river  from  Findlay,  in  a most 
beautiful  part  of  the  county,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  these  families  of  hardy  stalwart  men 
and  women  were  known  for  their  hospitality 
and  bravery.  The  Moreland,  Helms  and  a few 
other  families  formed  a settlement  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county,  where  they  resided  many 
years,  generally  respected  for  their  honesty  and 
fair  dealing. 

A settlement  was  formed  still  further  down 
the  river  than  was  the  McKinnis  settlement, 


by  the  Dukes  brothers,  John,  Richard  and 
Lewis,  and  by  the  Moffitts,  and  the  Downings, 
and  Groves,  and  Davis.  These  men,  all  farm- 
ers, were  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  their 
lands,  and  today  there  is  not  a richer  or  more 
beautiful  farming  region  in  north-western  Ohio 
than  is  this  same  Dukes  settlement.  Todd,  and 
Kalb,  and  Algire  and  other  families  settled  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Mc- 
Comb.  At  this  time  no  one  thought  of  any 
law  but  that  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would 
others  should  do  unto  them — of  dealing  hon- 
estly with  all  men,  of  fulfilling  every  promise, 
of  redeeming  every  pledge,  of  rendering  to  his 
neighbor,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  that 
assistance  which  was  necessary — a happy  state 
of  society,  but  which  was  necessarily  succeeded 
in  time  by  the  erection  of  political  divisions  and 
the  machinery  of  organized  government. 

We  present  here,  an  interesting  account 
of  early  days,  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Eberly, 
the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Cox,  the  pioneer 
already  mentioned.  The  facts  she  gives  were 
communicated  by  her  to  the  late  D.  B.  Beards- 
ley, in  an  interview  which  he  had  with  her  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  at  which  time  she  was  re- 
siding with  her  husband  about  one  mile  east  of 
Portage  in  Wood  County. 

MRS.  EBERLY’S  NARRATIVE. 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Cox,  and 
was  born  in  Green  County,  Ohio,  in  1806,  and 
when  about  nine  years  old,  my  father  removed 
his  family  to  Findlay,  in  Hancok  County.  Our 
family  was  the  first  white  family  to  settle  in 
that  county.  My  sister  Lydia,  born  in  1817, 
was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  that  county. 
We  lived  in  a hewed-log  house,  located  where 
the  brick  residence  of  the  late  Wilson  Vance 
now  stands,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street.  When  Mr. 
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Vance  came  to  the  place,  we  had  to  move  into 
a log  cabin  a little  east  of  the  hewed-log  house, 
into  which  Mr.  Vance  took  his  family. 

“My  father  was  engaged  in  farming — if  the 
cultivation  of  a small  tract  of  cleared  land  sur- 
rounding our  cabin  could  be  called  farming — 
and  keeping  a public  house.  Shortly  after  we 
came  to  the  place,  Hamilton,  Moreland  and 
Slight  came.  Some  other  families  came  in, 
stayed  a short  time  and  then  left.  For  to  be 
candid  about  it,  Findlay  was  but  two  or  three 
block  houses,  and  some  pickets,  the  remains  of 
Ft.  Findlay,  were  standing  when  we  came.  The 
Ottawa  Indians  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
place,  as  it  was  stated  that  they  were  in  some 
way  related  to  the  Wyandots. 

“Before  we  left  Findlay,  the  Morelands, 
Hamiltons,  Slights,  Chamberlains,  Frakes,  Mc- 
Kinnises,  Simpsons,  Vances  and  Rileys  had 
moved  to  the  county.  Hamilton  and  some 
others  had  started  a settlement  above  the  town, 
and  Frakes  and  the  McKinnises,  below  the 
town.  I was  at  that  time  too  young  and  too 
busy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
these  persons.  But  I shall  never  forget  Susy 
Frakes — as  she  was  called — the  wife  of  Nathan 
Frakes.  Many  a day  did  I spend  with  them 
in  their  cabin  on  the  river  side,  and  I thought 
Susy  the  best  woman  I ever  knew,  kind- 
hearted,  almost  to  a fault,  hospitable  and  intel- 
ligent. 

“Mrs.  Riley  was  perhaps  the  first  white  per- 
son who  died  in  the  county.  She  had  been 
sick  with  the  chills  and  fever  and  had  called  in 
the  services  of  a Mr.  Smith,  a Kentuckian, 
who  pretended  to  be  a druggist,  and  who  gave 
her  medicine  which  was  so  effective  that  she 
was  soon  a corpse.  So  sudden  was  her  decease 
that  it  was  suspected  that  a mistake  had  been 
made,  either  in  the  medicine  or  in  its  adminis- 
tering. It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Smith  had 
forbidden  her  to  drink  water,  but  such  was  her 
intense  thirst  that  she  prevailed  on  two  little 
girls  who  were  left  to  watch  with  her,  to  bring 
her  some,  of  which  she  drank  freely,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  was  found  dead.  Of  course 
her  sudden  death  was  attributed  to  the  drink 
of  water. 


“I  was  but  a girl  when  Vance  came  to  Find- 
lay. The  first  mill  in  the  county  was  built 
whilst  we  were  there.  Mrs.  Vance  had  gone 
to  IJrbana  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  and  Mr.  Vance’s  sister,  Bridget, 
came  to  keep  house  for  him,  but  had  been  with 
him  but  a short  time  when  she  was  attacked 
by  the  ague.  I then  went  to  live  with  them, 
and  not  only  cooked  for  the  men  who  were 
digging  the  mill  race,  and  boarded  at  Vance’s, 
but  I even  worked  in  the  race.  My  mother,  my 
sister  and  myself  gathered  the  stalks  of  nettles 
which  grew  on  the  river  bottoms  below  the 
town,  from  which  we  stripped  fiber  enough, 
that  on  being  dressed  like  flax  was  spun  and 
woven  into  linen  to  the  amount  of  forty  yards, 
and  was  made  into  clothing  for  the  family. 

“At  one  time  We-ge-hah,  or  Tree-top-in- 
water, son  of  In-op-qua-nah,  a Wyandot 
chief,  became  sick,  and  the  Indians  believed 
him  to  be  bewitched  by  a bad  spirit,  and  sent 
to  Towa-town  for  Big  Medicine  to  exorcise 
the  spirit.  My  mother  did  not  like  the  Indians 
very  well,  and  never  went  amongst  them  much. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  when  the  Indians 
sent  out  their  invitations  for  the  great  pow- 
wow, my  mother  received  one.  It  was  after 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  my  father,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  I should  accom- 
pany her,  that  she  finally  consented  to  attend. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  a log  house  a little  west  of  where 
Judge  Cory  now  lives — Blackford  German 
Block — we  found  a few  Indians  assembled. 
The  Big  Medicine  and  his  interpreter  occupied 
the  center  of  the  room.  The  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished. The  tom-tom  was  beaten  and  a 
great  noise  and  hubbub  was  made.  The  lights 
were  again  set  to  burning,  and  after  a short 
silence  refreshments  were  passed  around.  Dur- 
ing this  time  my  mother  and  myself  having 
been  seated  in  the  circle  which  was  formed 
around  the  room,  clung  closely  together,  not 
a little  frightened  at  the  performance. 

“The  sick  man  got  no  better.  Big  Medicine 
declared  that  the  young  chief  was  bewitched, 
and  that  the  witch  lived  in  Browntown,  near 
Detroit,  and  that  the  sick  man  had  a bunch  of 
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hair  in  his  breast,  blown  there  by  the  witch, 
and  he  must  cut  it  out.  He  went  into  a tent 
alone  with  the  young  man,  and  afterwards 
produced  and  exhibited  a knot  of  bloody  hair 
which  he  pretended  to  have  taken  from  the 
breast  of  the  sick  man.  He  said,  however,  that 
just  as  likely  as  not  the  old  witch  would  find 
out  that  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  blow  it  back 
again,  and  if  he  did  the  young  chief  would  die. 
The  witch  no  doubt  did  so,  for  the  young  man 
died.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  no 
doubt  the  consumption. 

“I  am  now  seventy-four  years  old.  I have 
seen  some  very  hard  times,  but  I have  never 
seen  the  time  that  I was  not  happy  and  con- 
tended. I have  not  visited  Findlay  but  once 
since  I left  there  in  1825,  and  that  was  about 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  but  one  person 
now  residing  in  Findlay  that  I remember  to 
have  been  there  during  our  stay,  and  that  one 
is  Job  Chamberlain.  When  we  first  came  to 
Wood  County,  I lived  for  some  time  in  the 
family  of  Squire  Carlin,  who  then  resided 
there.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  poll  book, 
and  abstract  of  the  election,  held  April  7,  1828, 
in  Findlay: 

FIRST  ELECTION. 

“Poll  book  of  the  election  held  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Findlay,  County  of  Hancock,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Abram  Huff,  Wilson  Vance,  Mordica  Ham- 
mond, Judges.  John  C.  Wickham,  Edmun  S. 
Jones,  Clerks  for  county  officers  of  this  elec- 
tion were  severally  sworn  as  the  law  directs, 
previous  to  their  entering  on  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices.” 

NUMBER  AND  NAMES  OF  ELECTORS. 

1.  Ephraim  Elder 

2.  Asher  Wickham 

3.  Samuel  Sargent 


4.  Thomas  Slight 

5.  William  Hackney 

6.  John  P.  Hamilton 

7.  Henry  George 

8.  Thomas  Thompson 

9.  Joseph  Sargent 

10.  Abram  Huff 

1 1 . Peter  George 

12.  Amos  Beard 

13.  Mordica  Hammond 

14.  Blueferd  Hambleton 

15.  Don  Alonzo  Hamlin 
16  John  Elder 

17.  Joseph  Slight 

18.  George  W.  Simkins 

19.  Miner  T.  Wickam 

20.  Nathan  Frakes 

21.  Thomas  Wingate 

22.  Wilson  Vance 

23.  Joseph  Johnson 

24.  Thomas  Chester 

25.  William  Wade 

26.  John  C.  Wickham 

27.  Josiah  Elder 

28.  John  Huff 

29.  Jesse  Hewitt 

30.  John  Long 

31.  Daniel  Hamblin 

32.  Sampson  Dildine 

33.  Asa  M.  Lake 

34.  Reuben  W.  Hamblin 

35.  George  Swagart 

36.  John  Jones 

37.  William  Moreland,  Jr. 

38.  John  Taylor 

39.  John  Fishel 

40.  James  Beard 

41.  Godfrey  Wolford 

42.  Edwin  S.  Jones 

43-  Selden  Blodget 

44-  Job  Chamberlin 

45.  John  Gardiner 

46.  Robert  Macully 

47.  Jacob  Poe 
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48.  Ebenezer  Wilson 

49.  Charles  D.  Smith 

50.  Robert  McKinnis 

51.  John  Shoemaker 

52.  John  Boid 

53.  Charles  McKinnis 

54.  James  Hendricks 

55.  Abel  Tanner 

56.  Jacob  Moreland 

57.  George  Shaw 

58.  Asa  Lake 

59.  William  Grear 

60.  Squire  Carlin 

61.  Simeon  Ransbottom 

62.  Benjamin  Chandler 

63.  John  Tullis 

64.  James  McKinnis 

65.  William  Moreland 

66.  David  Gitchel 

67.  John  Simpson 

68.  John  Travis 

69.  Joseph  Dewitt 

70.  Philip  McKinnis 

71.  Mathew  Reighly 

72.  Joshua  Hedges 

73.  Reuben  Hale 

74.  Isaac  Johnson 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  Reubin  Hale  had 
votes  for  Sheriff,  34,  and  Don  Alonzo  Hamlin 
for  Sheriff  39. 

John  Boid  for  Coroner  had  3 votes. 

Isaac  Johnson,  34  votes. 

Thomas  Slight,  37  votes. 

Job  Chamberlain  had  31  votes  for  Commis- 
sioner. 

Charles  McKinnis  had  35  votes. 

Godfrey  Wolford  had  74  votes. 

John  P.  Hambleton  had  41  votes. 

John  Long  had  39  votes. 

Mathew  Reighly  had  59  votes  for  Auditor. 
Joshua  Hedges  had  57  for  Treasurer. 


John  Long  had  35  votes  for  Assessor. 

William  Hackney  had  39  votes. 

Attest  : 

Abraham  Huff, 
Wilson  Vance, 
Mordica  Hammond, 
Judges  of  Election. 

J.  C.  Wickham, 

E.  S.  Jones,  Clerks. 

On  examining  the  Poll  book  of  the  election 
for  county  officers,  we  do  find  that  the  follow- 
ing candidates  were  elected: 

Don  Alonzo  Hamlin,  Sheriff. 

Thomas  Slight,  Coroner. 

Godfrey  Wolford, 

John  Long, 

John  P.  Hambleton,  Commissioners. 

Matthew  Reighly,  Auditor. 

Joshua  Hedges,  Treasurer. 

William  Hackney,  Assessor. 

Clerk  and  Justices  present: 

Wilson  Vance,  Clerk  pro  tern. 

Joshua  Hedges, 

William  Hackney,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

The  county  was  now  fully  organized  and 
officered  and  prepared  for  governmental  busi- 
ness. Doubtless  the  responsibilities  of  office 
sat  lightly  upon  these  early  officials  and  inter- 
fered in  but  slight  degree  with  their  regular 
avocations.  There  were  no  public  buildings 
in  the  county  at  that  time,  but  the  lack  of  them 
was  not  seriously  felt.  The  people  knew 
where  to  find  their  officials,  and  as  the  treas- 
urer, who  lived  in  the  country,  carried  his  tax 
duplicate  around  with  him,  it  is  said,  he  was 
always  ready  to  receive  moneys  of  the  tax  pay- 
ers wherever  he  chanced  to  meet  them.  In  this 
easy  and  happy  manner  did  Hancock  County 
— named  after  John  Hancock  of  Revolution- 
ary fame — embark  on  its  long  and  prosperous 
voyage. 
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Hancock  County  originally  contained  368,- 
640  acres  of  land,  but  upon  the  formation  of 
Wyandot  County  in  1845,  28,000  acres  were 
struck  off  of  Hancock  and  became  a part  of 
the  new  county. 

Hancock  County  is  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Ohio,  and  in  what  is  known  as  the  Maumee 
Valley.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wood 
County,  on  the  east  by  Seneca  and  Wyandot, 
on  the  south  by  Hardin,  and  on  the  west  by 
Putnam. 

The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  much  of 
it  is  appropriately  called  “flat  land.”  The  bor- 
ders of  the  river  and  creeks  are  in  many  places 
broken,  but  in  no  place  can  they  be  said  to  be 
hilly.  . There  is  enough  declination  towards 
the  water  courses  to  make  drainage  easy  and 
cheap,  but  there  are  no  hills,  no  swamps,  no 
lakes  and  no  deserts,  the  entire  county  being 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  soil  is  varied,  mostly  black  loam,  mixed 
with  sand  on  a limestone  base.  It  is  in  general 
highly  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
being  adapted  to  the  production  of  almost  any 
crop  known  in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  just 
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as  productive  of  wheat  as  of  corn,  of  grass  as 
of  vegetables.  In  most  parts  of  the  county  it 
is  deep  and  lasting,  and  does  not  require  much 
assistance  from  fertilizers.  The  river  and 
creek  bottoms,  though  subject  to  occasional 
overflows,  are  especially  productive,  whilst  the 
high  lands  yield  scarce  less  bountiful  crops. 

Hancock  County  is  watered  by  the  Blanch- 
ard fork  of  the  Auglaize  River,  which  has 
its  source  in  Hardin  County,  and  enters  this 
county  in  the  southeastern  part,  at  nearly  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  Delaware  Town- 
ship, running  nearly  north  through  that  and 
Jackson  and  Amanda,  and  to  near  the  center 
of  Marion,  when  from  that  point  it  runs  in  a 
westerly  course  through  Marion,  Findlay  Lib- 
erty and  Blanchard  Townships,  to  the  Putnam 
County  i,ne.  By  the  Shawnees  this  river  was 

called  Sho-po-quo-to-kepe,  or  Tailor  River 
from  the  fact  that  Blanchard,  after  whom  U 
was  named,  was  by  occupation  a tailor  The 
nver  formerly  furnished  sufficient  water  power 
for  nmning  nulls  almost  the  entire  yea ?£ 
as  the  country  has  improved,  lands  became 
drained,  creeks  cleared  of  fallen  timfcTand 
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other  obstructions,  the  supply  of  water  is  only 
sufficient  for  such  purposes  for  a few  months 
in  the  year. 

Jean  Jacques  Blanchard,  after  whom  the 
river  was  named,  was  French  by  nationality, 
“a  tailor  by  trade,  adventurer  by  disposition 
and  non-communicative  about  himself  from 
choice.”  He  came  from  Louisiana  in  1770, 
settled  among  the  Shawnees,  married  a squaw, 
reared  a family  of  seven  children,  and  resided 
upon  this  stream  long  prior  to  the  cession  of 
the  territory,  which  it  forms,  to  the  United 
States.  He  died  in  1802,  it  is  supposed  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Findlay.  “He  spoke  Parisian 
French,  is  said  to  have  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  a man  of  all  a 
Frenchman’s  culture  and  refinement,  and  the 
wonder  is  what  he  was  doing  out  in  the  for- 
saken wilds  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  mar- 
ried to  a squaw,  devoted  to  twelve  little  half- 
breed  sons  and  daughters  and  plying  his  trade 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  little  river  which 
soon  became  known  as  his  especial  property.” 
He  never  gave  any  account  of  his  wanderings, 
so  the  historians  have  accredited  him  to  a 
Spanish  pirate  ship  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  tired  of.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  he 
got  to  the  point  east  of  Dayton,  where  he  first 
joined  the  Shawnees  in  1770.  It  is  known 
that  he  emigrated  to  Louisiana  in  1760,  and 
was  there  two  years,  but  the  seven  years  inter- 
vening is  food  for  his  building  of  historic  theo- 
ries. One  theory  is  that  he  fled  from  his 
home  in  France  for  some  offense.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  carving  and  with  his 
curiously  wrought  tools  amused  the  Indians  by 
his  work  in  this  art.  He  lived  thirty  years 
with  his  Shawnee  wife,  and  when  the  Indians 
emigrated  seven  of  his  children  were  still  liv- 


ing. In  1857  part  of  the  tribe  with  which  he 
identified  himself  moved  to  Iowa,  Blanchard’s 
son  being  chief  of  the  division,  and  to  this  day 
there  are  Indians  who  trace  their  genealogy 
back  to  the  point  where  Blanchard’s  sons  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  Indian  life. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  county  there  is  a 
tract  of  land  ranging  from  one  mile  to  two 
miles  in  width,  and  about  ten  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  known  as  the  “wild-cat 
thicket.”  It  has  its  beginning  in  the  western 
part  of  Portage  Township,  and  crosses  Allen 
and  Cass,  terminating  in  the  western  part  of 
Washington  Township.  Prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  county  this  tract  of 
land  was  covered  with  a dense  undergrowth, 
the  larger  timber  having  all  been  blown  down 
by  a hurricane,  it  is  supposed,  which  passed 
over  it,  no  one  knows  when.  Indeed,  from  its 
then  appearance,  the  entire  body  of  timber, 
both  large  and  small,  must  have  been  pros- 
trated by  the  violence  of  no  ordinary  storm, 
and  the  present  growth  of  timber  dates  since 
that  period.  Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  well 
remember  the  look  of  desolation  which  was 
here  presented — trunks  of  forest  trees,  decayed 
and  decaying,  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of 
bushes  and  wild  vines,  believed  to  be  inhabited 
by  wild  cats,  and  other  dangerous  animals. 
Hence  the  name  of  "Wild  Cat  Thicket.”  The 
course  of  the  storm  must  have  been  from  west 
to  east,  as  the  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees  lay  in 
that  direction,  with  their  tops  to  the  east. 

The  timber  consists  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  oak,  and  ash,  walnut,  poplar,  beech,  elm, 
maple— both  hard  and  soft — buckeye,  linn, 
hackberry,  honey  locust,  wild  cherry  and  mul- 
berry. There  was  a very  great  quantity  of 
walnut,  ash  and  poplar,  which  woods  are  now 
most  valuable,  but  which  at  the  early  settle- 
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ment  were  of  little  or  no  value  except  for  mak- 
ing rails  for  fencing.  Now  no  timber  grows 
but  is  of  some  value,  oftentimes  of  more  value 
than  the  land  is  after  the  timber  has  been  re- 
moved. At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county,  it  was  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
densely  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  A part 
of  what  is  now  Big  Lick  Township  was  a wet 
prairie,  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of 
grass,  but  the  ground  was  so  wet  and  soft  that 
it  was  almost  impassable. 

In  Orange  Township,  there  was  quite  an 
extensive  cranberry  marsh,  which  for  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  county,  was  consid- 
ered valueless  for  farming  purposes.  But  as 
the  country  became  settled,  and  farms  were 
opened  up  on  the  borders  of  this  marsh,  mak- 
ing gradual  encroachments  upon  it,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  land  owners  in  the  vicinity  was 
called  to  it,  and  since  then,  by  a system  of 
drainage  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
officials,  it  has  all  been  reclaimed,  and  is  rich 
beyond  measure. 

A narrow  sand  ridge,  upon  which  the 
Benton  Ridge  road  is  located  runs  south- 
west from  Findlay  through  the  village  of 
Benton  Ridge  to  the  Putnam  County  line. 
Two  sand  ridges  enter  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  county  and  passing  westward  unite 
as  one  ridge  on  Section  5,  Washington 
Township,  thence  runs  in  a southwesterly 
direction  across  Cass,  Allen,  Portage,  and 
Pleasant  Townships,  where  it  is  known  as 
Sugar  Ridge,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  sugar  trees  that  once  grew  upon  it. 
Fostoria,  Van  Buren  and  McComb  are  lo- 
cated on  this  ridge.  Another  of  these  nar- 
row belts  enters  the  northeast  corner  of 
Portage  Township  from  Wood  County  and 
runs  southwest,  parallel  with  and  about 


two  miles  north  of  Sugar  Ridge.  In  the 
geological  report  of  the  state  these  ridges 
are  called  “The  ancient  beaches  of  Lake 
Erie.” 

“Limestone  Ridge”  is  an  elevated  belt  of 
sand  and  clay  underlaid  with  limestone 
lying  south  of  the  prairie  in  Biglick  Town- 
ship. It  was  so  named  on  account  of  the 
numerous  flakes  of  limestone  found  scat- 
tered over  its  surface,  probably  the  result 
of  a great  natural  upheaval  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  earth’s  formation. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  of 
Hancock  County.  Indian  corn  is  produced 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a standard  crop.  Oats  of 
a good  quality  are  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities. Barley  and  rye  are  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  but  not  being  so  readily 
marketed  as  wheat,  less  attention  is  paid  to 
their  raising.  Buckwheat  of  course  com- 
mands some  attention  from  the  farmer,  as 
people  could  not  very  well  do  without  their 
“Buckwheat  cakes”  for  breakfast.  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  yield  most  abundantly.  Indeed  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  yield  a most  bountiful 
harvest.  Fruits  of  almost  all  kinds  can  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  especially 
apples,  which  are  the  surest  crop.  Peaches, 
although  a never  failing  crop  in  the  early 
days  of  the  county,  may  now  be  considered 
an  almost  entire  failure.  Small  fruits  are 
usually  a good  crop,  but  occasionally  com- 
plete failures  happen. 

The  county  has  but  few  springs,  but 
water  of  a good  quality  may  be  obtained, 
in  most  places,  by  sinking  wells  from  six 
feet  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  universal  pres- 
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ence  of  limestone,  is  highly  impregnated 
with  lime,  and  is  what  is  called  “hard 
water.”  The  river  and  creeks  furnish  an 
abundance  of  good  limestone,  used  only, 
however,  for  making  lime,  of  which  article 
a very  fine  quality  is  produced,  and  used 
for  building  foundation  and  basement 
walls,  not  being  of  a quality  suitable  for 
other  building  purposes.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  farmers  meet  with  difficulty  in 
tilling  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  crop- 
ping out  of  the  limestone  formation.  But 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  such  lands  to 
wheat  raising,  and  the  enormous  crops  pro- 
duced fully  compensate  for  the  extra 
trouble. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  county,  as  a farming  and 
stockraising  locality,  may  be  found  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

Formerly  one  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to 
the  farmers  in  Hancock  County  as  well  as 
to  those  in  other  parts  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  was  the  liability  to  damage  by  hav- 
ing too  much  rain  drown  out  their  crops. 


This  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  system  of  tiling  or  under-drainage. 
This  was  commenced  by  the  most  enter- 
prising farmers  about  1870  or  1875  and  has 
grown  in  favor  among  the  agriculturists 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  The 
lowest  lying  land  of  rich  alluvial  formation 
was  almost  useless  until  this  plan  was 
adopted,  but  since  then  it  is  considered  as 
by  far  the  most  profitable  land  to  own. 
Even  the  high  ground  is  greatly  benefited 
by  the  uniform  system  of  tiling  and  now 
that  all  the  farmers  accept  the  situation 
and  have  tiled  their  land,  it  has  placed 
them  in  a position  of  independence  in  re- 
gard to  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

The  river,  formerly  supplied  the  early 
settlers  with  an  abundance  of  choice  fish, 
but  now  by  reason  of  the  many  obstruc- 
tions placed  in  it  in  the  shape  of  mill-dams, 
but  few  fish  are  caught,  and  they  only  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

Wild  game  was  also  very  abundant,  but 
since  the  settlement  of  the  county  it  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  records 
of  Hancock  County  were  kept  for  the  most 
part  in  small  books,  poorly  made,  or  on 
scraps  of  paper,  poorly  preserved,  much  of 
our  early  history  is  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery. Much  that  was  recorded  has,  by 
the  carelessness  of  those  who  had  the 
records  in  charge,  been  mutilated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
and  is  thus  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  historian. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1828 
might  be  estimated  from  the  vote  polled  in 
that  year.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
first  election  held  in  the  county  after  its 
separate  organization,  took  place  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  1828,  at  which  elec- 
tion there  were  seventy-four  votes  cast. 
Now  counting  the  population  at  five  times 
the  number  of  voters,  we  have  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  as  the  entire  population, 
which  number  is  no  doubt  very  nearly  cor- 


rect. At  this  date  there  were  perhaps  not 
more  than  a half  dozen  settlements  in  the 
county — one  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  one  at 
Findlay,  one  at  McKinnis,  and  one  perhaps 
in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  with  one  or 
two  small  communities  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  there  were  a few  families  residing 
at  various  other  points  in  the  county,  but 
they  were  regarded  as  a part  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  principal  settlements,  for  all 
were  neighbors  then  who  lived  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  each  other. 

In  1830,  when  the  Federal  census  was 
taken,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
teen persons  in  the  county.  Of  that  number 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one  were  white 
males,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
were  white  females,  and  there  were  three 
males  and  six  females  colored.  Of  the  total 
number,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
w'ere  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  males,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  forty-seven  females,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  were 
under  the  age  of  twenty. 

In  1880,  just  fifty  years  after,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  was  twenty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three. 
In  1900  it  was  41,993. 

The  census  of  1830  does  not  give  the 
number  of  acres  of  improved  lands,  and 
value  of  buildings  in  the  county..  We  may, 
however,  well  conclude  that  but  little  had 
been  done  as  yet  towards  subduing  the 
wilderness,  for  even  a hundred  good  stal- 
wart pioneers  could  make  but  little  head- 
way against  nature,  which  had  been  at  work 
for  centuries.  Farms  or  clearings  were 
therefore  few  and  far  between,  and  as  to 
buildings,  probably  there  was  not  a frame 
or  brick  building  in  the  county  outside  of 
Findlay. 

MISSIONARIES  AND  CHURCHES. 

“Long  before  church  buildings  were 
erected,  the  missionary — ever  mindful  of 
the  Master’s  work — came,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  rude  cabin  of-  the  frontiersman, 
or  the  log  schoolhouse,  were  the  church 
edifices,  in  the  advanced  settlements. 
Here  too,  in  these  primitive  buildings, 
were  held  the  Sabbath  Schools,  the  meet- 
ings of  which  were  as  anxiously  looked  for, 
and  as  highly  enjoyed  as  are  our  more 
modern  schools.  Church  services  were 
frequently  held  in  woods,  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  forest  trees,  ‘God’s  First 
Temples.’  Such  meetings  were  known  as 
campmeetings,  because  those  attending 
erected  tents  in  which  to  reside  during  the 
continuance  of  the  meeting.  This  style  of 
meeting  was  then  a necessity,  as  there 


were  no  buildings  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  the  congregations,  and  not  ministers 
enough  to  supply  the  different  settlements 
with  services,  hence,  they  came  together 
in  large  bodies,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
the  ministrations  of  a number  of  preachers. 

“These  meetings  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  decorum,  with  services  at  stated 
hours,  and  rules  governing  the  little  com- 
munity in  such  a manner  that  all  might 
enjoy  their  coming  together.  This  style  of 
service  is  not  practiced  to  a great  extent  in 
this  day,  for  there  exists  no  such  necessity 
as  at  that  early  date.  With  the  abundance 
of  houses  of  worship  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  the  holding  of  them  meets  with 
much  disfavor  by  very  many  Christian  men 
and  women,  as  they  are  too  generally  vis- 
ited by  the  wicked  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
innate  cussedness.” 

The  first  church  edifice  erected  in  the 
county  was  the  “Dukes’  Meeting  House,” 
in  Blanchard  Township.  It  was  built  and 
owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  building  was  hewed  of  logs,  and  its 
dimensions  were  thirty-two  feet  long  and 
twenty-eight  feet  wide.  The  roof  was  of 
clap-boards,  a kind  of  roofing  very  much  in 
use  at  that  time,  and  were  kept  in  their 
places  by  poles  laid  on  each  course  of 
boards.  The  openings  between  the  logs 
were  chinked  with  wood,  and  daubed  with 
mortar,  the  then  prevailing  style.  The  pul- 
pit and  seats  were  of  rude  construction. 
The  seats  were  simply  benches  without 
backs,  and  the  pulpit  of  unpainted  boards. 
Many — very  many — who  in  that  early  day 
met  in  that  house  for  worship,  have  passed 
away.  The  pulpit  in  that  old  church  has 
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been  occupied  by  such  ministers  as  Bige- 
low, Finley,  Thompson,  Wilson,  Gurley, 
Allen,  Heustiss,  Conway,  Hill,  Runnels, 
Breckenridge,  Delany,  Biggs  and  a host  of 
other  pioneer  Methodists,  whose  names 
are  familiar,  not  only  in  our  own  county, 
but  all  over  Western  Ohio.  Humanity, 
civilization,  good  society,  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  us  a great  people,  owe  to  these 
self-sacrificing,  earnest,  unselfish,  devoted 
servants  of  their  Master,  a debt  which  can 
never  be  repaid,  except  by  a practice  of  the 
precepts  they  taught,  and  in  a defense  of 
their  memories. 

As  early  as  the  year  1822,  the  Rev. 
James  Gilruth,  a Methodist  minister, 
preached  in  Findlay.  He  had  left  his  home 
in  the  east  and  came  west  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  lands.  He  first  visited  the  land 
office  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  there  obtained 
a plat  of  Government  lands  not  taken  up  in 
the  District.  He  made  his  way  into  Hardin 
County,  passing  through  old  Ft.  McArthur. 
But  not  being  able  to  suit  himself  in  that 
region,  he  turned  towards  Findlay.  After 
leaving  Ft.  McArthur,  he  did  not  see  a 
dwelling  house  until  his  arrival  in  Findlay, 
which  was  in  the  month  of  April.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  a preacher  had  ar- 
rived, he  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the 
citizens,  and  requested  to  preach  for  them. 
This  he  readily  consented  to  do,  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made  and  circulated  to  the 
different  settlements.  Father  Gilruth  said 
he  had  a very  attentive  congregation,  and 
as  large  a one  as  he  could  expect,  and  in- 
deed it  was  said  at  the  time,  by  those  in 
attendance,  that  almost  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  county  was  present.  This 


sermon  was  undoubtedly  the  first  ever 
preached  in  the  county. 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  late  Rev. 
Adam  Poe,  also  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was 
led  to  suppose  that  he  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon in  the  county,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. He  and  another  minister  on  their 
way  from  the  Maumee  River  to  the  South, 
stopped  at  Findlay  over  night,  and  were  so- 
licited to  preach.  Poe  consented  to  do  so. 
They  had  put  up  at  the  tavern  kept  by  Wilson 
Vance,  had  their  horses  cared  for  and  ate  their 
suppers,  after  which  they  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  in  a log  schoolhouse  near 
where  the  depot  of  the  C.  S.  & C.  “Big  4” 
Railroad  is  now  located.  The  two  mission- 
aries had  but  a single  dollar  between  them,  and 
as  it  would  require  all  of  that  to  pay  for  their 
suppers  and  the  care  of  their  horses,  and  no 
one  inviting  them  home  with  them,  they  slept 
in  the  schoolhouse  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  after  paying  their  bill  at  the  tavern, 
they  rode  to  the  next  settlement,  a distance  of 
several  miles,  before  getting  breakfast.  It  is 
not  at  all  strange,  after  such  an  experience, 
that  Poe  and  his  companion  should  conclude 
that  they  were  the  first  to  bring  good  tidings  to 
this  benighted  people. 

EARLY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  history  of  education  in  Ohio  is  unique 
in  this  respect:  That  in  1785,  before  there  was 
a settlement  in  the  territory  now  comprised 
within  the  State,  it  was  provided  by  Congress, 
in  an  ordinance  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
western  lands,  that  section  sixteen,  or  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  every  township  included  under 
the  ordinance,  should  be  reserved  from  sale  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the 
township.  The  “Compact  of  1787”  declared 
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that  “schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.” 

As  these  lands  were  at  first  only  reserved 
from  sale  and  settlement,  no  steps  were  taken 
by  the  territorial  legislature  to  apply  them  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  set  aside. 
When  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a State,  these  re- 
served school  lands  (of  which  there  were  740,- 
000  acres)  were  granted  to  the  State  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature. 

The  constitution  of  1802,  repeating  the 
famous  educational  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
carry  out  its  intent.  It  also  provided  that  all 
schools,  academies  and  colleges  founded  upon 
or  supported  by  revenues  from  the  land  grants 
should  be  open  “for  the  reception  of  scholars, 
students  and  teachers  of  every  grade  without 
any  distinction  or  preference  whatever.”  The 
Constitution  of  1851  goes  still  farther,  and  de- 
clares in  plain  terms  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly shall  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  “a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State.”  What  has  the 
State  done  in  fulfillment  of  these  constitutional 
obligations  which  it  assumed?  Nearly  all  the 
school  lands  were  sold  long  ago,  and  those 
that  have  not  been  sold  are  held  under  per- 
petual lease  at  an  extremely  low  rental.  The 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  these  lands 
was  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  the  State 
pledging  itself  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest 
thereon  forever,  the  interest  to  be  distributed 
annually  among  the  various  townships  and 
districts  for  school  purposes.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  fund  itself  has  been  borrowed  and 
spent  by  the  State,  and  the  annual  interest  the 
State  is  obligated  to  pay  is  raised  by  taxation. 
The  fund  is  now,  therefore,  merely  a fiction  of 
bookkeeping,  and  represents  the  legal  and 


moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
tax  themselves  a certain  amount  each  year  for 
school  purposes. 

The  old  log  schoolhouses,  with  their  rude 
furniture,  have  been  replaced  by  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  for  securing  an  education 
that  transcends  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  those  primitive  days.  There 
are  few  people  now  left  in  the  county  who  are 
old  enough  to  recall  these  early  “temples  of 
learning,”  and  a brief  description  will  doubt- 
less interest  the  pupils  of  the  present  as  well  as 
those  of  coming  generations.  The  early  schools 
were  not  public  schools  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  not  free  schools  in  any  sense.  Land 
grants  were  not  yet  available,  and  school  taxes 
were  unknown.  The  schoolhouses  were  not 
built  by  subscription;  the  neighbors  would 
gather  at  some  point  previously  agreed  upon, 
and,  with  axe  in  hand,  the  work  was  soon 
done.  These  early  structures  all  belonged  to 
the  log-cabin  style  of  architecture.  They  were 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  with  eaves 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  chinks 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  clay  mortar.  . 
The  floor  was  of  earth,  puncheons,  or  smooth 
slabs.  Puncheons  were  logs  split  and  smoothed 
a little  with  an  axe  or  hatchet  on  the  flat  side. 
To  make  a window,  a log  was  cut  out,  usually 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  the  open- 
ing thus  made  was  covered  with  greased  paper 
mounted  on  sticks. 

The  room,  or  at  least  one  end  of  it,  was 
heated  from  an  immense  fireplace,  and  it  usually 
took  most  of  the  time  of  three  boys  to  fill  its 
hungry  maw  with  logs.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted principally  of  rude  benches  without 
backs,  made  by  splitting  logs  in  halves,  and 
mounting  them,  flat  side  up  on  four  stout 
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wooden  pins  about  fifteen  inches  long.  Just 
under  the  window,  two  or  three  strong  pins 
were  driven  into  a log  in  a slanting  direction; 
on  these  pins  a long  puncheon  was  fastened, 
which  served  as  a writing  desk  for  the  whole 
school.  There  was  no  blackboard,  and  no  ap- 
paratus of  even  the  rudest  description  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  expounding  the  lesson.  Steel 
pens  were  as  yet  unknown  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  goose  quills.  Reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic  constituted  the  course  of 
study.  Text-books  were  few.  The  favorite 
reader,  when  it  could  be  procured,  was  the 
New  Testament;  Murray’s  reader  was  owned 
by  a few,  and  here  and  there  would  be  found 
a copy  of  the  “Columbian  Orator;”  Webster’s 
Speller  was  the  first  used,  later,  the  “Elemen- 
tary Speller”  was  introduced.  They  learned 
to  “figure”  from  Pike’s  and  Smiley’s  Arithme- 
tics. When  grammar  was  taught,  which  was 
not  often,  Murray’s  and  Kirkham’s  grammars 
were  the  text-books  used.  These  were  the 
books  comprising  the  primitive  outfit  of  the 
teacher,  while  each  pupil  usually  had  one  or 
more  of  them.  As  there  was  but  little  work 
to  do  on  the  farm  in  mid-winter,  a three 
months’  term  was  taught  at  that  season,  so 
that  the  boys  could  attend.  The  teachers  were 
paid  by  subscription,  and  “boarded  around,” 
the  terms  being  from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
pupil  for  a term  of  three  months.  In  those 
days  there  was  little  money  with  which  to 
pay  salaries,  as  nothing  was  raised  to  sell,  and 
gold  and  bank  notes  were  unknown  before  the 
War  of  1812. 

Probably  none  of  these  early  teachers  could 
measure  up  to  the  standards  required  of  the 
teachers  now  in  our  schools;  but,  fortunately, 
the  conditions  of  life  in  those  pioneer  days  did 
not  call  for  the  educational  qualifications  that 


the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rising  generation 
must  have  to  hold  their  own  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

After  the  completion  of  a rude  edifice,  the 
school  directors  hired  perhaps  the  first  man 
who  came  along  and  claimed  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  teaching  school.  The  younger  class 
of  rising  Americans  of  that  day,  like  their 
elders,  took  pride  in  the  exercise  of  their  mus- 
cular force  in  pugilistic  encounters,  and  not  in- 
frequently there  occurred  a set-to  between  the 
teacher  and  the  big  boys  when  he  attempted  to 
punish  them  for  infractions  of  the  rules,  in 
which  the  master  generally  came  out  best;  for 
if  he  did  not,  he  might  as  well  have  given  up 
his  position  at  once,  for  if  worsted,  from  that 
time  on  there  would  be  trouble  brewing  con- 
stantly; and  in  some  schools  it  was  necessary 
in  hiring  a teacher,  to  look  well  to  his  physical 
as  well  as  to  his  intellectual  qualifications,  for 
without  the  former  the  latter  were  of  little  ac- 
count. 

“Readin  and  Ritin  and  Rithmetic  were 
taught  to  the  tune  of  a Hickory  Stick,” 
and  it  was  considered  a wise  precaution  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  to  look  the 
master  over  well  and  size  up  his  prowess 
on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  so  as  to  com- 
pute just  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to 
tempt  him.  During  the  holiday  season 
it  was  the  custom  to  expect  a treat  of 
apples  or  candy  or  both  from  the  teacher 
to  the  entire  school,  and  if  he  was  negligent 
or  refused  to  do  so,  he  was  barred  out  of 
the  school  room  by  the  large  boys,  who  se- 
cured an  entrance  to  the  premises  by  a key 
or  through  a window  early  in  the  morning, 
and  by  securely  fastening  the  door  on  the 
inside,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  until 
the  coveted  treat  was  promised.  In  some 
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instances  this  was  carried  on  for  several 
days  in  succession,  the  children  returning 
each  day  to  their  homes  for  that  day.  At 
times  the  teacher  arrived  on  the  ground 
first  and  obtaining  entrance  first  held  the 
fort.  But  then  the  said  “big  boys,”  after 
fastening  the  door  and  windows  on  the  out- 
side would  climb  to  the  roof  and  by  cover- 
ing the  chimney,  would  smoke  the  teacher 
into  submission. 

But  taking  it  all  in  all  when  the  teacher 
showed  firmness  with  kindness,  there  was 
abundance  of  good  feeling  and  a pleasant 
time  was  enjoyed. 

In  those  days  the  country  schoolmaster 
ranked  next  in  importance  to  the  circuit 
preacher,  and  as  he  went  boarding  around 
he  was  welcome  to  the  best  seat  by  the  fire 
side,  and  the  choicest  viands  at  the  table, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  patrons  of  the 
school  as  the  embodyment  of  wisdom,  and 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  family  as 
the  embodyment  of  power,  for  well  they 
remembered  the  birch  rods  sticking  up  in 
the  walls  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  with 
what  expertness  he  could  wield  them. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Hancock  County 
was  built  in  Findlay,  and  the  first  school 
was  taught  by  John  C.  Wickham,  who  was 
long  a resident  of  the  county. 

THE  COUNTRY  SHOEMAKER. 

In  early  days,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments made  it  extremely  inconvenient,  and 
at  times  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  articles  of  clothing.  A very  large 
portion  of  the  early  settlers  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  hence  mechan- 


ics and  artisans  were  in  demand,  and  the 
supply  was  of  the  less  skillful  class. 

Thus  the  country  shoemaker — and  al- 
most every  settlement  contained  one — was 
a necessary  appendage  to  a well  regulated 
neighborhood.  Each  farmer  or.  head  of  a 
family,  would  purchase  leather  enough, 
both  sole  and  upper,  to  supply  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family  with  a pair  of  shoes — 
good  heavy  waterproof  shoes — made  for 
service,  rather  than  for  ornament.  The 
shoemaker  was  then  engaged  to  work  up 
the  stock.  He  had  no  shop  furnished  with 
counters,  shelves  and  drawers,  well  stored 
with  manufactured  work,  indeed  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  he  had  no  abiding 
place,  but  like  the  country  schoolmaster, 
boarded  around.  Going  from  house  to 
house,  he  would  take  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
the  huge  fire-place,  and  would  measure, 
and  cut,  and  shape,  and  thus  make  shoes 
enough  for  the  whole  family.  His  annual 
visits  were  looked  for  with  interest  by  the 
little  ones  who,  when  he  had  come,  would 
gather  around  him,  watching  with  open- 
eyed  wonder,  the  putting  together  with 
wax-end  and  peg,  the  homely  but  service- 
able foot-gear.  And  how  they  enjoyed  his 
story  telling  and  songs.  The  coming  of  the 
shoemaker  was  one  of  the  events  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

LOG  ROLLING. 

A log  rolling  was  one  of  the  great  social 
events  of  early  days  and  combined  work 
with  pleasure.  The  pioneer,  after  he  had 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  burnt  the  limbs  or 
“brush”  as  it  was  called,  cut  them  into  cer- 
tain lengths,  and  was  then  ready  for  “log 
rolling,”  to  which  all  his  neighbors  were 
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invited — an  invitation  .that  was  never  re- 
fused, unless  for  valid  reasons.  When  the 
log  rollers  had  assembled  on  the  ground, 
they  selected  two  or  more  of  their  number 
as  captains,  and  by  choice  made  by  the  cap- 
tains would  divide  themselves  into  parties 
and  apportion  an  equal  amount  of  work  to 
each  party.  The  logs  were  then  rolled  into 
heaps  and  burned.  The  party  who  first  cleared 
their  portion  of  the  ground,  was  declared  win- 
ner and  entitled  to  a first  “smile”  from  the 
little  brown  jug,  and  a seat  at  the  first  table. 
A clearing  with  a score  or  more  of  men  thus 
engaged  in  a friendly  contest,  was  rather  a 
lively  place. 

For  the  same  occasion,  the  good  wife  would 
quietly  put  the  patch-work  quilt  in  the  frames, 
and  invite  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  log 
rollers  to  come  in  and  help  her.  Thus,  while 
the  men  and  boys  were  busy  in  the  fields,  the 
women  and  girls  were  busy  with  the  needles. 
After  supper,  whilst  the  girls  were  busy  wash- 
ing the  dishes,  and  setting  the  house  in  order, 
the  men  found  recreation  in  feats  of  running, 
wrestling  and  jumping.  Candles,  or  the  dry 
hickory  bark  torch  were  lit  at  dark,  the  coun- 
try fiddler  made  his  appearance,  and  taking  his 
seat  on  a table,  tuned  up  his  instrument,  when 
“choose  your  partners”  was  in  order.  The  pio- 
neer boys  and  girls  danced  to  the  music  of  such 
good  old  healthy  tunes  as  the  Fisher's  Horn 
Pipe,  Money  Musk,  Devil’s  Dream,  Arkansaw 
Traveler  and  Colonel  Johnson. 

Whilst  the  young  people  were  thus  engaged, 
the  older  ones  occupied  themselves  in  smoking 
and  rehearsing  the  exploits  and  gallantries  of 
their  younger  days,  occasionally  joining  in  the 
dance,  just  to  show  the  young  folks  how  they 
used  to  do,  you  know.  But  to  the  still  younger 
ones,  the  most  interesting  part  of  a log-rolling 


and  quilting  was  the  supper,  for  they  were  sure 
to  get  an  extra  piece  of  johnny  cake,  and  a 
piece  of  pumpkin  pie,  after  which  they  were 
generally  willing  to  go  to  bed;  but  willing  or 
unwilling,  they  went;  as  their  room  was  much 
more  desirable  than  their  company,  and  they 
were  tired  out  by  the  uncommon  excitement 
of  the  day. 

OTHER  PIONEER  AMUSEMENTS. 

Every  pioneer  was  of  necessity  a hunter,  not 
for  amusement  alone,  but  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  his  subsistence,  and  his  safety,  and 
that  of  his  property  depended  upon  his  skill 
and  vigilance  with  the  rifle.  Hence  it  was, 
that  almost  every  man  and  boy,  and  a great 
many  women  and  girls  were  accomplished 
shots.  Many  a leisure  hour  did  they  while 
away  in  friendly  competition  with  their  trusty 
rifles,  and  proud  was  the  champion  of  his  lau- 
rels thus  honorably  won. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  gatherings  of 
these  early  settlers,  were  the  corn  huskings. 
Sometimes  the  com  was  husked  just  as  it  had 
been  cut  and  shocked  in  the  field.  At  other 
times  it  was  gathered  in  one  place,  either  on 
a fine  grass  plot,  or  on  the  barn  floor.  It  was 
usually  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  the  husk- 
ing party  was  divided  into  companies  under 
captains.  The  company  that  first  completed  its 
task  was  declared  the  victor.  When  the  husk- 
ings were  held  in  the  barn,  the  women  and 
children  would  frequently  assist. 

These  husking  bees  were  usually  held  when 
the  moon  was  at  its  full,  so  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  light.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
women-folk  of  the  party  were  engaged  in 
cooking  and  preparing  supper  for  all,  consist- 
ing of  yellow  com  cake,  juicy  venison,  luscious 
turkey,  and  occasionally  a slice  or  two  of  bear 
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steak.  Not  unfrequently  an  entire  crop  of  com 
was  husked  in  one  night  and  without  expense 
to  the  owner,  other  than  furnishing  the  sup- 
per to  the  workmen. 

Another  source  of  pleasure,  although  mixed 
with  hard  work  were  house-raisings.  In  this, 
as  in  log  rollings  and  corn  huskings,  the  par- 
ticipants were  divided  into  companies  each  un- 
der the  lead  of  a captain.  To  each  was  as- 
signed the  raising  of  one  side  and  of  one  end 
of  the  cabin.  Each  of  these  parties  chose  two 
of  the  most  expert  ax-men  to  carry  up  the  cor- 
ners, as  the  logs  were  raised  to  the  proper 
place.  A good  deal  of  skill  and  a mechanical 
eye  was  required  by  these  corner  men,  as  a 
very  slight  mistake  in  making  a notch  too  shal- 
low or  too  deep  or  out  of  a straight  line,  might 
loose  the  whole  corner.  So  expert  became 
many  of  these  men — and  they  were  found  in 
every  settlement — that  they  were  enabled  to 
notch  and  place  the  logs  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  be  raised  to  their  place  on  the 
building. 

Grain  was  not  thrashed  by  machinery  driven 
by  steam,  as  now,  but  was  either  beaten  out  by 
the  old  fashioned  swingle  or  flail,  or  tramped 
out  by  horses  or  oxen.  When  thrashed  it  was 
separated  from  the  chaff  by  a fanning-mill — 
consisting  of  two  men  and  a linen  sheet,  the 
grain  being  slowly  poured  from  a measure  at 
an  elevation,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  mill, 
which  was  kept  constantly  in  motion ; the  chaff 
was  blown  away,  the  clean  grain  falling  to  the 
floor. 

The  women  also  had  their  sport,  for  quilting 
bees  were  no  less  a source  of  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment to  the  wives.  All  the  good  dames  in  a 
neighborhood  would  assemble  around  the 
patchwork  quilt  and  with  stitch  and  gossip 
while  away  the  time  pleasantly,  and  around  the 


well-ladened  tea  table  exchange  reminiscences 
of  their  girl-hood  days. 

Athletic  sports  had  a great  charm  for  these 
backwoodsmen.  Running  foot-races,  jump- 
ing, wrestling,  pitching  quoits  or  horse  shoes, 
lifting  weights  and  like  manly  exercises  best 
pleased  them.  Some  of  their  feats  of  jumping 
and  racing  would  do  credit  to  a troup  of  mod- 
ern athletes.  And-  the  ease  with  which  they 
could  “ring  the  meg”  with  a horse  shoe  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  was  astonishing. 
With  such  exercises  as  these  their  muscles  be- 
came hardened,  their  limbs  were  developed 
and  their  endurance  put  to  the  test. 

Horse  racing  was  also  a favorite  amusement 
with  some.  The  swiftness  of  a race  was  not 
regarded  as  of  much  moment,  but  the  simple 
fact  that  two  horses  would  make  a race  no  mat- 
ter how  slow  it  was,  would  be  sufficient  to 
draw  a crowd  and  the  pleasure  in  the  amuse- 
ment seemed  to  be  just  as  keen  as  if  they  had 
been  witnessing  some  of  the  feats  of  modern 
high-flyers. 

Because  of  the  isolated  condition  of  the  set- 
tlements and  the  almost  unceasing  toil  of  all, 
any  social  gathering  was  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

STORES  AND  TAVERNS. 

In  the  early  days  the  mercantile  business 
was  no  slight  undertaking.  Without  any  of 
our  modern  facilities  for  safe  and  rapid  trans- 
portation, all  goods  had  to  be  brought  overland 
from  points  in  the  far  distant  East,  principally 
Philadelphia,  at  great  expense  and  risk,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  we  find  that  many  a person 
who  attempted  the  enterprise  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  after  a loss.  Naturally  the  stores 
were  not  of  the  specialized  character  that  they 
possess,  at  least  in  the  larger  places,  today,  but 
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contained  commodities  of  every  variety  that 
could  be  used  in  the  primitive  settlements.  The 
settlers  depended,  too,  on  providing  themselves 
with  many  of  the  necessities  for  which  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  look  to  our  merchants. 

There  were  two  commodities  which,  to 
most,  are  almost  absolute  essentials  to  exist- 
ence and  which  the  early  settlers  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining.  These  were 
flour  and  salt.  In  consequence  we  find  among 
the  earliest  activities  of  the  pioneer,  an  effort 
to  provide  a supply  of  these  articles.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  flouring  mills  in  the  county, 
flour  and  other  bread  stuffs  had  to  be  procured 
from  distant  and  more  favored  settlements.  Ur- 
bana,  Perrysburg  and  Sandusky  City  were  the 
principal  points  visited  for  this  purpose.  Salt 
was  usually  obtained  through  a process  of 
evaporation  by  boiling  the  water  from  saline 
springs,  a slow  and  tedious  operation  which 
raised  the  price  of  the  product  almost  to  that 
of  a luxury.  Then  there  were  hats,  shoes, 
crockery,  hardware,  medicines  and  groceries 
to  be  provided.  For  years  money  was  very 
scarce,  and  all  business  became  a system  of 
barter,  and  goods  were  exchanged  almost  ex- 
clusively for  produce.  The  trade  with  Indians 
was  at  one  time  large.  They  brought  cran- 
berries, maple  sugar  and  syrup,  pelts  and  furs, 
and  bought  only  the  finest  goods.  The  women 
would  take  only  the  finest  broadcloths  for 
blankets  and  petticoats,  while  the  men  chose 
the  brightest  prints  for  shirts.  The  ordinary 
prints  which  now  sell  for  8 cents  per  yard  sold 
then  for  $1.00,  while  the  higher  priced  sold  for 
$1.50  per  yard.  Every  store  had  upon  its 
counter  a flask  of  whiskey  with  a glass  and  it 
was  expected  that  every  one  who  came  into 
the  store  would  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the 
hospitality  thus  set  forth.  Tobacco  was  in 


large  demand  among  the  Indians,  who  made  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  sumac  leaves,  calling  it 
‘Kinnikinic.’  ” 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  institution  of 
greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  the  tavern. 
The  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  the  business,  and 
the  number  of  taverns  in  existence  at  that 
time  in  any  locality  would  now,  perhaps,  be 
considered  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
place.  It  was  a sort  of  center  for  all  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  the 
people  gathered  to  exchange  their  gossip  as 
well  as  to  hear  news  of  the  outside  world  from 
any  chance  stranger  that  happened  along. 
Here  all  the  public  gatherings  were  arranged, 
all  the  notices  were  posted,  and  court  was  held 
here,  in  some  localities.  It  was  an  institution 
of  great  importance,  just  as  it  is  in  later  times, 
though  in  lesser  degree,  under  another  name. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  county  began  to  be 
settled  until  we  find  these  hostelries  being  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  the  county  as  the 
need  for  them  arose.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  old  taverns,  though  ap- 
plying to  a neighboring  county,  will  answer 
equally  well  for  the  type  that  prevailed  in  early 
days  in  Hancock  County. 

“The  Pioneer  Tavern  was  a few  rods  south- 
east of  the  ‘Medicine  Water.’  It  was  on  the 
plateau  just  east  of  the  ridge  that  lies  south 
of  the  spring,  and  terminated  near  there,  some 
three  or  four  rods  onward  from  the  present 
street.  The  first  house  was  a double  roomed 
one,  with  a loft,  standing  north  and  south,  fac- 
ing the  east,  and  was  built  of  round  logs, 
‘chinked  and  daubed.’  In  course  of  time,  a 
second  house,  two  stories  high,  was  added, 
built  of  hewed  logs,  and  placed  east  and  west, 
at  right  angles  with  the  south  end  of  the  first 
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building,  with  a little  space  between  them.  In 
this  space  was  the  well  with  its  curb,  and  its 
tall,  old-fashioned,  but  easy-working  ‘well- 
sweep.’  Around  at  the  southwest  of  this  was 
the  log  barn  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
double  granary  or  corn-crib,  with  a space  be- 
tween for  its  many  purposes,  as  necessary,  in- 
deed, as  the  kitchen  is  for  household  purposes. 
Here  was  the  grind-stone,  the  shaving-horse, 
the  hewing  block,  the  tools  of  all  kinds  and  the 
pegs  for  hanging  up  traps  of  all  sorts.  Here 
the  hog  was  scalded  and  dressed,  the  deer,  rac- 
coon and  ’possum  were  skinned,  and  their  skins 
stretched  and  dried,  or  tanned.  Here  also  were 
the  nuts  cracked  and  dried.  For  many  reasons 
it  has  a bright  place  in  the  memories  of  boy- 
hood. How  few  know  the  importance  of  the 
pioneer  tavern  in  early  days.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  place  of  rest  for  the  weary  traveler,  whether 
on  foot  or  on  horse.  It  was  many  a day  be- 
fore a ‘dearborn’  or  a ‘dandy-wagon’  was 
known  on  the  road.  But  it  was  much  more 
than  this  and  seemed  the  emporium  of  every- 
thing. It  was  the  market  place  for  all;  the 
hunter  with  his  venison  and  turkeys ; the  trap- 
per with  his  skins  and  furs;  and  the  knapsack 
peddler — the  pioneer  merchant — here  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  all  with  his  ‘boughten’ 
wares.  At  this  tavern,  too,  were  all  public 
gatherings  called,  to  arrange  for  a general 
hunt,  to  deal  out  justice  to  some  transgressor 
of  the  unwritten  but  well  known  pioneer  laws. 
In  fact  it  was  here,  at  a later  period,  that  the 
first  organized  county  court  was  held,  with  the 
grand  jury  in  the  tavern  loft  and  the  petit  jury 
under  a neighboring  shade  tree.” 

GENERAL  MUSTER. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
pioneer  days  was  the  General  Muster,  it 


being  especially  interesting  to  the  younger 
portion  of  the  population.  For  months  be- 
fore the  annual  parade  the  soldiers  were 
busy  in  repairing  and  polishing  up  their 
old  flint-lock  muskets,  while  the  officers 
were  studying  up  their  words  of  command, 
and  brushing  up  their  regimentals.  The 
farmer,  who  always  had  an  eye  to  business 
on  such  occasions,  was  carefully  cultivating 
his  melons,  and  vigilantly  watching  to  pro- 
tect them  from  thieves.  The  thrifty  house 
wife  was  gathering  up  the  eggs  and  laying 
by  the  butter,  for  she  intends  going  to  town 
on  training  day,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
her  produce,  to  buy  a little  tea  for  her  next 
quilting,  and  an  extra  bit  of  muslin  for  a 
new  cap..  The  grown  up  girls  were  busy 
making  dresses,  for  their  beaux  had  been 
over  and  invited  them  to  go  to  town  on 
muster  day,  and  had  offered  them  a seat 
on  the  horse  behind  them,  and  the  small 
boys  were  trying  to  earn  and  save  all  the 
pennies  they  could,  expecting  to  invest 
their  savings  in  ginger-bread  and  candy. 
When  the  long  looked  for  day  came,  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  the  county 
might  have  been  found  assembledvat  the 
county-seat,  the  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous. Officers  in  blue  coats,  brass  buttons, 
red  sashes,  monstrous  epaulets,  and  broad 
swords,  mounted  on  the  stately  plow  horse, 
cavorting  up  and  down  the  street,  the  terror 
of  anxious  mothers,  in  danger  themselves 
of  broken  necks,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
small  boys.  George  Washington  in  all  his 
glory  was  never  arrayed  like  one  of  these 
militia  officers,  and  we  doubt  if  he  ever  felt 
half  so  important.  The  men  by  companies, 
some  armed  with  rifles,  but  more  with  sticks 
and  mullein  stalks,  marched  and  counter 
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marched,  and  performed  evolutions  not  now 
laid  down  .in  the  regulations.  They  were 
formed  into  lines,  into  circles,  into  hollow- 
squares — a great  deal  more  hollow  than 
square.  There  were  the  Findlay  Rangers 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lape,  arrayed 
in  Aaron  Baker’s  uniform.  The  rangers 
were  dressed  in  uniforms  of  green,  pro- 
fusely trimmed  with  yellow  tape.  There 
were  the  Van  Buren  Rangers  commanded 
by  Col.  Wall,  with  uniforms  of  green, 
trimmed  with  red,  marching  to  the  music 
of  fife  and  drums.  There  were  other  com- 
panies, clothed  every  man  accordingly  to 
his  taste,  or  comfort,  or  ability.  But  the 
“Light  Horse  Company,”  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Byal,  was  to  the  boys  the  very 
acme  of  military  glory.  To  see  the  men 
mount  and  dismount,  and  face  and  right 
face,  was  truly  wonderful.  True,  the  evo- 
lution was  not  performed  as  rapidly  and  as 
gracefully  as  Phil  Sheridan’s  cavalry  might 
have  done  it,  but  then  what  did  he  know 
about  cavalry  mustering  on  farm  horses? 

“Under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Bell,  Col. 
Byal  and  other  field  and  staff  officers,  the 
companies  were  put  through  their  facings 
until  noon,  when  they  were  dismissed  for 
dinner.  After  dinner  the  fun  commenced, 
in  the  shape  of  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
pitching  horse-shoes,  drinking  and  fighting. 
The  few  groceries  in  the  town  were  places 
of  lively  interest,  and  a good  gingerbread 
and  small  beer  business  was  done. 

“Each  company  had  its  fighting  man,  a 
much  more  economical  and  comfortable 
plan  than  keeping  up  a whole  fighting  com- 
pany, and  he  was  expected  to  whip  any 
and  every  man  who  dared  offer  an  indignity 
to  the  company  or  any  member  thereof; 


and  it  was  a very  dull  day,  indeed,  if  there 
were  not  as  many  fights  as  there  were  com- 
panies on  parade.  After  these  amusements, 
and  the  wounded  had  been  properly  cared 
for,  those  who  were  not  disabled  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  could  walk,  were  marched 
to  the  green  on  the  river  bank — now  the 
circus  ground — for  ‘Grand  Review,’  or  dress 
parade.  Here  they  were  inspected  by  the 
General  in  command  who  sat  on  his  horse, 
‘grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,’  under  the 
shade  of  his  umbrella,  whilst  the  heated 
warriors  marched  solemnly  and  silently  by. 
Tired,  foot-sore,  and  hungry,  they  were  dis- 
charged until  the  next  mustering  day. 
These  veterans  can  now  well  quote  the 
stanza : 

‘Oh,  were  you  ne’er  a militia  man, 

And  did  you  never  train? 

And  feel  that  swelling  of  the  feet 
We  hope  to  never  feel  again.’” 

MALARIA  AND  MILKSICKNESS. 

The  great  prevalence  of  malaria  in 
pioneer  days  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  felling  of  the  heavy  forests 
and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  the  rich 
damp  soil  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  this 
transformation  progressed,  the  disease  be- 
came common  and  severe  to  an  extent  that 
was  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
scarcely  a soul  escaped  its  visitation.  Com- 
mencing with  the  month  of  July  or  August 
of  each  year,  and  especially  in  wet  seasons 
came  an  epidemic  of  ague  or  as  a majority 
of  the  people  called  it  “agy.”  Popularly  the 
disease  was  known  as  “fever  and  ague,” 
“chill  fever,”  the  “shakes,”  etc.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  attack  was  sudden,  the 
victim  feeling  no  premonitary  symptoms 
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previous  to  the  chill.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, there  were  premonitions  for  a varia- 
ble period,  consisting  of  pain  in  the  head, 
yawning,  indisposition  to  exertion,  loss  of 
appetite  and  general  malaria.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  the  usual  cold, 
hot,  and  sweating  stages  of  the  disease.  At 
first  the  victim  might  do  much  labor  be- 
tween the  daily  attacks,  but  after  its  con- 
tinuance for  a week  or  more  they  became 
sallow  and  weak  and  unable  to  perform 
manual  labor.  In  some  cases  the  attack 
came  on  every  second  or  third  day  instead 
of  every  day.  The  disease  was  a drawback 
to  the  early  settlers,  but  as  the  country  be- 
came cleared  and  drained  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared. It  was  not  directly  fatal  in  any 
case. 

A more  serious  disorder,  which  was  dis- 
astrous and  fatal  to  both  man  and  beast,  and 
which  sometimes  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  early  settlement  and  more  or 
less  up  to  the  8o’s  but  which  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  or  entirely  extinct 
is  what  was  known  as  “Milksickness,” 
“Trembles,”  “Sick  Stomach,”  “Slows,”  etc., 
names  signifying  some  prominent  condition 
or  symptom  of  the  disease.  This  disease 
prevailed  over  most  of  the  country  between 
the  Allegheny  and  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
was  especially  virulent  in  northwestern  Ohio. 

It  affected  primarily  cattle,  (horses,  sheep 
and  goats  being  also  affected),  and  from 
them  it  was  communicated  to  human  being 
through  the  medium  of  their  flesh  as  meat 
or  the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  cows  them- 
selves would  convey  the  disease  to  their 
calves  or  to  human  beings.  The  cattle 
would  take  the  disease  while  pasturing  on 
deadnings,  clearings,  or  new  unbroken  soil. 


and  while  many  causes  were  assigned  for 
the  malady,  the  most  common  was  that 
the  animals  had  eaten  some  plants  or  shrub 
growing  in  uncultivated  grounds,  for  they 
were  not  subject  to  it  when  on  pasturing 
ground  that  had  been  well  tilled.  The  most 
suspected  weed  was  the  Eupatorium  agera- 
toides,  or  white  snake  root,  a many- 
branched,  flowering  plant  that  gave  a 
whitening  decoration  to  our  woodland 
pastures  in  the  autumn  season,  the  time 
of  year  when  the  disease  prevailed.  Animals 
attacked  stood  mostly  in  one  place  or  moped 
around  in  a feeble  manner,  and  if  forced 
to  exercise,  would  tremble  violently.  The 
appetite  was  gone  and  often  their  bodies 
would  be  agitated  and  shake  like  that  of 
a person  in  an  ague  fit.  After  a few  days 
they  would  drop  over  and  suddenly  die. 

In  man  the  symptoms  were  persistant 
vomiting,  and  retching,  with  great  distress 
in  the  stomach,  and  restlessness.  The  pros- 
tration increasing,  delirium  came  on  and 
soon  coma  and  death  ended  the  scene. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners on  the  ist  day  of  June,  1829,  show  the 
following  entry: 

“Don  Alonzo  Hamlin  made  his  return  of 
assessment  of  chattel  property,  and  land  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  in  Hancock  County, 
which  was  examined  and  accepted,  and  the 
said  assessor  presented  his  account  for  his  la- 
bor in  assessing  the  property  of  the  county, 
which  was  accepted,  and  which  was  nineteen 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.” 

There  was  but  one  Assessor  in  the  county, 
and  his  duty  appears  to  have  been  to  value  both 
real  and  personal  property.  In  December  of 
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the  same  year  we  find  this  entry : “The  Audi- 
tor presented  his  account  and  was  qualified  to 
the  same,  ordered  that  the  said  Auditor  be  al- 
lowed twelve  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
his  services,  and  that  said  Auditor  be  paid  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  for  extra  services  up  to  and 
including  this  day.” 


LIST  OF  ALL  THE  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
TOWNSHIP  OF  FINDLAY  FOR  1824. 


PROPRIETORS  NAMES  *1^1  old™  ***‘“2*15°™ 

L.  Asa  Lake 2 n 


M.  Charles  McKinnis 2 4 

M.  Henry  McWhorter. 2 10 

P.  James  Patterson o 7 

P.  Jacob  Poe - 1 5 

W.  Joseph  White 2 

H.  John  P.  Hamilton 2 2 

G.  John  Gardner 2 4 

H.  John  Hunter 1 8 

C.  Job  Chamberlin 5 

S.  John  Simpson 2 1 

G.  John  Gardner,  Jr 1 3 

M.  Jacob  Moreland 4 

B.  Michael  Beck,  taken  in 

from  lady 2 2 

M.  Philip  McKinnis 1 6 

T.  Thomas  Thompson,  taken 

in  from  lady 1 5 

M.  William  Moreland 1 3 

S.  Thomas  Slight 1 4 

V.  Wilson  Vance 1 4 

C.  Elnathan  Cory,  given  in 

by  Wilson  Vance 15 


I certify  the  above  to  be  a correct  list. 

Wilson  Vance, 


Lister  of  Findlay  Township, 
Wood  County,  Ohio. 


Endorsed  Taxable  Property,  Findlay  Town- 
ship, 1824. 

The  amount  of  tax  on  each  animal  was  fixed 
by  the  Auditor,  the  tax  being  a specified  sum 
on  each,  and  not  a per  cent,  as  at  the  present 
day.  No  animals  under  three  years  of  age 


were  taxable.  The  township  of  Findlay,  it 
will  be  recollected,  embraced  the  whole  county, 
at  this  date.  In  1826,  the  records  of  Wood 
County — to  which  we  were  then  attached, 
comprising  one  township  show  that  the  tax  in 
this  county  was  $56.17. 

In  1829,  the  earliest  tax  list  is  found,  after 
the  independent  organization  of  the  county, 
the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county, 
as  returned,  was  $16,601.00,  and  included  in 
the  then  townships  of  Findlay,  Delaware  and 
Amanda,  the  only  organized  townships  in  the 
county,  and  the  assessment  included  both  real 
and  personal  property.  The  tax  assessed  upon 
the  valuation  was  $172.44. 

In  1829,  there  were  4,775  acres  of  land  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  the  county,  and  this  was 
valued  at  $8,186,  not  more  than  an  average 
farm  is  now  worth,  or  a little  over  two  dollars 
an  acre.  Of  this  taxable  land,  2,969  acres  were 
in  Findlay;  1,374  in  Delaware,  and  252  in 
Amanda  Township.  Our  Amanda  Township 
friends  will  perhaps  be  mortified  to  know  that 
their  lands  were  valued  much  lower  than  were 
the  lands  in  the  other  townships,  and  yet  it 
was  no  doubt  some  consolation  to  know  that 
they  paid  but  $4.30  tax  on  land. 

In  1829  there  was  returned  by  the  Assessor 
ninety-three  horses,  valued  at  $3,720.00,  and 
279  cattle,  valued  at  $3,116.00.  From  these 
few  illustrations,  we  may  see  from  what  small 
beginnings  the  early  settlers  began  life  in  this 
new  country. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  salary  of  the  County 
Assessor  was  fixed  at  $23.3754,  and  that  of 
the  Auditor  at  $40.00. 

On  the  3d  day  of  April,  1834,  William  L. 
Henderson  was  appointed  appraiser  of  real 
estate  for  Hancock  County. 

The  tax  levy  for  1829  for  county  purposes, 
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was  seven  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar.  For 
1830,  it  was  seven  mills.  For  1831,  it  was 
seven  mills.  For  1832,  it  was  five  mills.  In 
1833,  for  county  purposes,  seven  and  one- 
quarter  mills,  and  for  road  purposes,  two  mills. 

At  a session  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Wood,  Hancock  be- 
ing then  a part  of  said  county — the  court  being 
held  at  Maumee,  in  1820.  “Wilson  Vance 
was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Wood  County.” 

At  a session  of  the  same  court,  held  in  May, 
1822,  “Wilson  Vance  was  licensed  to  keep  a 
tavern  in  Findlay  for  one  year.  The  court 
fixed  the  price  of  five  dollars  per  annum.” 

At  the  October  term,  1824.  of  said  court, 
the  following  entry  was  made  on  the  court  rec- 
ords: “The  Commissioners  appointed  to  es- 

tablish the  seat  of  justice  in  the  County  of 
Hancock,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  report  that  they 
have  selected  the  town  of  Findlay,  in  said 
County  of  Hancock,  as  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county,  as  per 
their  report  on  file,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  this  Court.” 

This  Commission  was  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  follows: 

‘‘Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  John  Owens,  of  the  County 
of  Champaign;  Alexander  Long,  of  the  County 
of  Logan;  Forest  Meeker,  of  the  County  of 
Delaware,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
Commissioners,  to  locate  and  fix  the  seat  of 
justice,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Hancock, 
February  2d,  1824.” 

The  following  record  is  found  under  the 
date  of  January,  1825:  “Findlay,  January  n, 
1825.  This  is  to  certify,  that  on  the  second 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1824,  Samuel 
Kepler,  of  Williams  County,  and  Rachel  Mc- 


Kinnis,  of  Hancock  County,  were  legally 
joined  in  marriage  by  me,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Hancock,  and 
Township  of  Findlay.  Given  under  my  hand, 
“Wilson  Vance,  J.  P.” 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  marriage  in 
the  county.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  first  of  rec- 
ord in  both  Hancock  and  Wood  Counties. 
Other  early  marriages  were : 

September  14th,  1826,  Asa  M.  Lake  and 
Charlotte  Greer,  by  Joshua  Hedges,  J.  P. 

March  12,  1827,  William  Moreland  and  Ju- 
lia Chamberlain,  by  Joshua  Hedges,  J.  P. 

August  24th,  1827,  Sampson  Dildine  and 
Sarah  Highland,  by  Joshua  Hedges,  J.  P. 

November  1,  1827,  John  Gardner  and  Su- 
san Moreland,  by  William  Hackney,  J.  P. 

December  20,  1827,  Philip  McKinnis  and 
Susan  Dukes,  by  Joshua  Hedges,  J.  P. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1832,  Thomas  F. 
Johnson,  auditor,  resigned,  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  Joseph  C.  Shannon  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Johnston,  late  auditor,  was  allowed 
forty  dollars  for  extra  services.” 

The  commissioners  at  their  December  ses- 
sion, in  1834,  appointed  Parlee  Carlin,  Re- 
corder of  Hancock  County,  until  the  next  an- 
nual election  in  October.  The  records  are  si- 
lent as  to  the  cause  that  made  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a Recorder. 

The  first  case  of  contested  elections,  of 
which  we  have  notice,  is  the  records  of  the 
county,  is  indicated  in  the  following  notice, 
which  seems  to  have  been  served  on  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court: 

“To  the  Clerk  of  Hancock  County.  You  are 
requested  to  withhold  the  returns  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Union  Township,  wherein  Wenmem 
Wade  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
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the  election  is  contested,  and  said  contest  is  to 
be  tried  on  the  13th  of  September,  1838. 

Wm.  Roller, 
Associate  Judge.” 

The  commissioners  of  Wood  County,  at 
their  session  in  December,  1820,  ordered  that 
the  “road  from  Ft.  Meigs,  or  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  to  Belle- 
fontaine,  be  opened.”  And  at  their  session 
March  4,  1822,  this  order  was  made:  “Or- 
dered by  the  board  that  the  Township  of 
Waynesfield,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  of  Wood,  be  co-extensive  with  the 
boundaries  of  Wood  and  Hancock  and  to  in- 
clude the  same.” 

June  6,  1826,  the  commissioners  of  Wood 
County,  “Ordered  that  four  hundred  dollars 
of  the  road  fund  be  appropriated  to  Hancock 
County,  to  be  expended  on  the  Urbana  road, 
in  said  county.” 

The  first  order  for  printing,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  was  made  at  the  December  ses- 
sion, 1836,  of  the  commissioners,  and  read 
thus:  “Ordered  that  Jacob  Rosenberg  print 

sixteen  hundred  county  orders,  for  sixteen  dol- 
lars, in  Hancock  County  orders,  to  be  issued 
when  the  orders  are  struck.” 

It  appearing  that  no  record  of  land  entries 
in  the  county  had  been  kept  in  any  of  the 
county  offices,  and  the  county  commissioners 
believing  such  a record  necessary,  we  find  in 
their  proceedings,  in  1839,  this  entry:  “It  was 
ordered  that  some  suitable  person  go  to  each 
of  the  land  offices  in  this  Land  Office  District, 
and  procure  a duplicate  of  all  land  entered  in 
the  county  up  to  this  date,  with  the  names  of 
the  original  enterers,  the  date  of  entry,  the 
description,  quantity,  township  and  range,  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  a 
public  outcry.  Whereupon,  the  same  being 


cried  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  it 
was  cried  off  to  Jacob  Rosenberg,  he  being  the 
lowest  bidder,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  dol- 
lars.” 

We  find  another  order  for  county  printing, 
this  time,  June  7,  1842,  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  one,  the  commissioners  fix  the  price.  It 
was  “ordered  that  the  auditor  of  Hancock 
County,  have  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
said  county,  published  in  the  Courier,  provid- 
ing he  can  get  it  done  at  the  rate  of  87 cents 
per  square,  in  a condensed  form;  if  not,  have 
it  posted  up  as  the  law  provides.” 

About  this  time  we  have  a recorded  speci- 
men of  how  easy,  and  how  quickly,  an  officer 
may  resign,  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
so.  “To  Aquilla  Gilbert,  George  Shaw  and 
Andrew  Ricketts,  Commissioners  of  Hancock 
County.  Gentlemen:  I hereby  resign  to  you 
my  office  of  Auditor  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
you  will,  therefore  now  consider  said  office 
vacant  from  this  moment. 

“Yours  with  respect, 

“W.  L.  Henderson.” 

As  soon  as  the  commissioners  could  recover 
from  their  sudden  surprise,  and  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  the  letter,  they  proceeded 
at  once  not  only  to  accept  the  resignation  so 
suddenly  thrust  upon  them,  but  also  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  which  they  did  by  appointing  James 
H.  Barr  until  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensu- 
ing. 

The  commissioners,  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  1846,  authorized  Fred  Henderson  to 
procure  a suitable  bell  for  the  court  house,  the 
original  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  $250 
and  have  the  same  placed  in  the  cupola  of  the 
court  house. 

In  July,  1830,  the  commissioners  “Ordered 
the  sale  of  cutting  out  the  road — Bellefontaine 
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to  Perrysburg,  and  Findlay  to  Defiance — 
thirty-two  feet  wide.  All  timber  twenty  inches 
in  circumference  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  ground 
to  be  cleared  of  all  timber.” 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ESTATES. 

Under  the  old  judicial  system  of  the  State, 
administrators  of  the  estates  of  the  deceased 
persons  were  appointed  by  the  associate  judges 
of  the  county,  and  upon  the  decease  of  an  indi- 
vidual seized  of  an  estate,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  a special  session  of  the  court,  in  order  to 
appoint  an  administrator.  This  was  certainly 
very  inconvenient,  and  at  this  day  would  be 
very  expensive. 

The  first  record  we  find  of  such  a session  of 
court  in  this  county,  was  one  held  on  the  19th 
day  of  March,  1829,  at  Findlay,  by  Judges 
Huff,  McKinnis  and  Wilson.  At  that  time, 
William  Taylor  was  appointed  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Hon.  John  Patterson,  deceased. 
His  sureties  were  Job  Chamberlain,  Sr.,  and 
John  Boyd.  The  whole  amount  of  money  com- 
ing to  the  hands  of  the  administrator  from  the 
sale  of  both  real  and  personal  property,  was 
$869.50,  quite  an  estate  for  that  early  day, 
and  Mr.  Patterson  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  county.  The  administrator 
was  allowed  a credit  of  two  dollars,  for 
two  days’  services  as  administrator.  This  was 
certainly  a novel  way  of  getting  pay  for  such 
services,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  moderate 
charge  made.  The  attorneys,  for  procuring 
the  sale  of  the  land,  and  advising  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  were  allowed  five  dollars. 

The  first  will  recorded  was  probated  in 
March,  1830,  and  the  introduction  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I * * * 
of  Hancock  County,  State  of  Ohio,  being  sick 


and  weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  mind,  memory 
and  understanding  (praised  be  God  for  it), 
and  considering  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  thereof,  and  to  the  end 
I may  be  better  prepared  to  leave  this  world 
whenever  it  may  please  God  to  call  me  home, 
do  therefore  make  and  declare  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  in  manner  following,  (that  is  to 
say)  first  and  principally  I commend  my  soul 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  Creator, 
praying  for  free  pardon,  and  remission  of  all 
my  sins,  and  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness  in 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Savior.  My  body  I commit  to  the  earth, 
at  the  discretion  of  my  executor  hereafter 
named.” 

Then  follows  the  several  items  of  the  will 
all  as  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  as  spe- 
cifically expressed,  as  is  the  foregoing.  In- 
deed, in  looking  over  the  records  of  the  wills 
of  that  day,  we  are  impressed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  language  of  every  bequest.  No 
ambiguity,  no  looseness  of  expression  on  which 
a law  suit  might  hinge,  no  possible  chance  for 
litigation  and  fat  fees.  No  wasting  of  the 
estate  in  determining  the  intentions  of  the 
party,  but  everything  plain  and  to  the  point. 

A FOUL  MURDER. 

A Wyandot  Chief,  known  as  Sum-un-du- 
wat — a Christian  Indian,  brave,  generous  and 
kind — honored  by  his  tribe,  and  respected  by 
the  whites  for  his  honesty  and  bravery,  was 
most  foully  murdered,  with  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  near  Napoleon,  in  Henry  County. 
The  event  created  a most  profound  sensation, 
and  for  some  time  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
of  an  outbreak  amongst  the  Indians. 

The  assassins  were  John  Anderson  and 
James  Lyons,  who  lived  near  Portage, 
Wood  County.  Anderson  had  tried  to  buy 
or  trade  for  a favorite  dog  of  the  Indians, 
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but  without  success.  He  made  the  declara- 
tion that  he  would  have  the  dog  before  an- 
other week  had  passed.  He  and  Lyons  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  to  near  Napoleon,  where 
by  the  direction  of  one  John  Ellsworth,  who 
resided  about  six  miles  west  of  Portage, 
they  committed  the  bloody  murder.  They 
got  all  the  money  of  which  Sum-un-du-wat 
was  possessed,  which  Snake-bone  and  other 
chiefs,  declared  was  about  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; also,  seven  ponies,  a lot  of  furs  and 
dogs.  They  returned  to  the  house  of  Lyons, 
a little  west  of  Portage,  where  they  con- 
cealed the  ponies  and  all  of  the  dogs,  ex- 
cept the  favorite  one,  which  Anderson  ap- 
propriated as  his  own,  and  although  the 
dog  was  seen  in  his  company,  no  one  sus- 
pected that  he  had  obtained  it  by  other 
than  fair  means.  In  the  excitement  after 
the  murder,  one  of  the  ponies  escaped  and 
wandered  to  the  camp  of  Snake-bone  and 
his  party.  On  being  followed  it  returned 
to  the  place  where  the  murdered  Indians 
lay.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  Snake-bone 
and  his  party  followed  the  trail  to  Portage, 
where  they  found  and  arrested  Anderson 
and  Lyons.  The  former  was  at  church  in 
the  village.  The  Indians  surrounded  the 
building  and  captured  him  as  he  came  out. 
The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Napoleon, 
where  a preliminary  examination  was  had, 
and  the  parties  were  committed  to  jail,  but 
afterwards  made  their  escape,  and  were 
never  punished.  At  the  trial  Anderson 
turned  States  evidence,  and  related  the 
story  of  the  murder.  He  stated  that  they 
stayed  with  the  party  three  days  before  they 
met  with  a favorable  opportunity  to  com- 
mit the  hellish  deed.  When  the  Indians 
arrested  Lyons,  they  found  all  the  dogs  be- 


longing to  them,  under  the  floor  of  Lyons’ 
house.  The  “boys”  said  that  Ellsworth  in- 
duced them  to  commit  the  murder,  and  after 
it  was  done,  advised  them  to  let  him  have 
the  money  until  the  excitement  should  pass 
over,  and  then  they  would  divide.  But  the 
old  scoundrel  took  the  money  and  fled  the 
country. 

Sum-un-du-wat  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  Snake-bone  in  his  endeavors  to  find 
the  murderers,  was  three  days  and  nights 
on  the  trail,  and  such  were  his  exertions, 
that  he  broke  down  from  their  effects,  and 
died  shortly  after.  This  murder  was  but 
another  exhibition  of  that  devilish  dispo- 
sition, possessed  by  some,  to  cruelly  treat 
the  weak  and  unprotected,  shielding  them- 
selves behind  a general  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  a particular  race.  No  one  could 
truthfully  point  to  a single  act  of  cruelty 
or  hostility  by  Sum-un-du-wat  towards  any 
white  man,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
the  friend  of  the  whites,  and  had  rendered 
them  many  valuable  services. 

SIMON  GIRTY. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  characters  of 
early  days  in  the  Northwest,  including  Han- 
cock County,  was  the  white  renegade, 
Simon  Girty.  He  was  born  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  of  an  intemperate  father  and 
an  unworthy  mother.  Simon  had  three 
brothers — Thomas,  George,  and  James. 
Simon,  George  and  James  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  when  Simon  was  about 
eight  years  old,  Simon  was  adopted  by  the 
“Senecas”  and  given  the  name  of  “Pate- 
pacomen.”  He  was  one  of  the  white  cap- 
tives surrendered  to  Colonel  Bouquet  in 
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1764,  but  soon  after  escaped  and  returned 
to  savage  life.  In  1774  he  took  part  in 
Lord  Dunmore’s  War  on  the  side  of  the 
Virginians.  Here  he  met  Simon  Kenton 
and  the  two  young  men  soon  became  fast 
friends.  He  also  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Colonel  Crawford  and  was 
frequently  a guest  at  his  hospitable  cabin. 

Girty  aspired  to  a captaincy  in  the  regular 
army  in  1778  but,  failing  in  this,  deserted 
Fort  Pitt  in  company  with  fourteen  others. 
He  immediately  inaugerated  a reign  of 
terror  among  the  frontier  settlers.  He  rep- 
resented to  the  friendly  Delawares  that  the 
white  people  intended  killing  every  Indian 
they  met;  that  Washington  was  killed  and 
the  Revolutionary  Army  cut  to  pieces ; that 
there  was  no  Congress,  the  British  having 
hung  some  members  and  taken  the  rest  to 
England.  The  Delawares  disbelieved  his 
story  and  he  moved  on  westward  to  the 
Shawanees  on  the  Scioto,  to  whom  the 
Delaware  chiefs  sent  word  not  to  believe 
what  he  told  them. 

Girty  now  started  for  Detroit.  On  his 
way  he  was  captured  by  the  Wyandots. 
The  Senecas  who  recognized  him,  de- 
manded that  he  be  given  up  to  them  be- 
cause, having  been  their  adopted  son,  he 
had  now  taken  up  arms  against  them.  But 
Leatherlips,  the  Wyandot  chief,  ignored 
their  claim  to  him.  The  Wyandots  finally 
set  him  at  liberty  and  he  proceeded  to  De- 
troit, where  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  British 
commander,  gave  him  a cordial  welcome. 
He  was  now  given  work  that  suited  his  na- 
ture exactly.  He  was  employed  at  sixteen 
York  shillings  a day  and  sent  back  to  Upper 
Sandusky  to  incite  and  assist  the  Indians 
in  their  border  warfare.  He  soon  became  a 


leader  among  the  Wyandots  and  Shawanees 
along  the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto  and 
Sandusky  rivers,  in  their  murderous  forays 
into  the  border  settlement.  From  Pitts- 
burg to  Louisville  his  name  carried  terror 
all  along  the  Ohio.  Doubtless  he  led  many 
a helpless  victim  of  the  frontier  captive 
along  the  trails  through  Hancock  County 
or  danced  with  his  dusky  companions 
around  the  helpless  victim  burning  at  the 
stake.  He  was  present  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat 
in  1791  and  at  the  battle  otf  the  Fallen 
Timbers  in  1794.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville,  he  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade 
at  Lower  Sandusky  and  later  at  “Girty’s 
Town”  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Mercer 
(now  Auglaize)  County.  He  then  removed 
to  Malden,  Canada,  where  he  settled  on  a 
farm  on  the  Detroit  River  where  he  died  in 
1818,  aged  70  years.  For  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  nearly  blind  and  a 
complete  wreck. 

“The  last  time  I saw  Girty,”  wrote  Will- 
iam Walker,  “was  in  the  summer  of  1813. 
From  my  recollection  of  his  person  he  was 
in  height  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches; 
broad  across  the  chest ; strong  around ; com- 
pact limbs,  and  of  fair  complexion.  To  any 
one  scrutinizing  him,  the  conclusion  would 
forcibly  impress  the  observer  that  Girty  was 
endowed  by  Nature  with  great  powers  of 
endurance.”  Spencer,  a prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  gives  this  vivid  description  of  him : 
“His  dark  shaggy  hair;  his  low  forehead; 
his  short  flat  nose ; his  brows  contracted  and 
meeting  above  his  short  flat  nose ; his  gray 
sunken  eyes  averting  the  ingenuous  gaze; 
his  lips  thin  and  compressed;  and  that  dark 
and  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance 
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— to  me  seemed  the  very  picture  of  a 
villain.” 

JOHNNY  APPLESEEDS. 

This  eccentric  individual,  whose  real 
name  was  John  (or  as  some  say,  Jonathan) 
Chapman,  was  one  of  the  well  known  char- 
acters in  early  days.  He  was  a Sweden- 
borgian,  acting  as  a kind  of  missionary 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  in  his  perambula- 
tions through  the  wilderness  planted  the 
seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruits,  so 
that  in  many  places  in  the  county,  there 
were  fruit  trees  in  great  numbers  and  some 
of  them  already  producing  fruit,  at  its  first 
settlement.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a na- 
tive of  Massachusetts  and  was  regarded  as 
an  intelligent,  harmless,  but  slightly  de- 
mented man!  At  all  times  sociable,  and 
full  of  pleasant  story  and  good  advice,  after 
his  fashion,  he  was  always  made  welcome 
by  the  pioneers.  His  personal  appearance 
was  as  singular  as  his  character.  He  was  a 
small  chubbed  man,  quick  and  restless  in 
his  motions  and  conversation.  He  wore  his 
hair  and  beard  long  and  had  a sparkling 
black  eye.  He  lived  the  roughest  life  and 
often  slept  in  the  woods.  He  went  bare- 
footed, and  often  travelled  miles  through 
the  snow  in  that  way.  Wherever  he  went 
he  circulated  Swedenborgian  works.  He 
was  careful  not  to  injure  any  animal,  and 
thought  hunting  morally  wrong. 

During  the  coldest  weather  he  refused  to 
wear  shoes  and  upon  one  occasion,  when 
forced  to  accept  a pair  from  a kind  hearted 
farmer,  he  came  to  Mansfield,  which  was 
then  but  a small  village  and  gave  them  to 
a poor  family  who  were  going  west.  When 
he  first  came  to  Ohio  he  accepted  the  cast- 


off clothing  of  the  settlers,  but  afterwards 
became  convinced  he  was  getting  too  proud 
and  worldly  and  finally  he  adopted  the 
coffee-sack  suit,  in  which  he  died.  His  head 
was  protected  from  Old  Sol’s  smiles,  by  a 
tin  pan,  which  was  also  used  as  a culinary 
utensil,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  hunger 
in  the  woods.  He  believed  it  a sin  to  tread 
upon  a worm,  or  eat  flesh  of  any  kind  dur- 
ing lent. 

He  was  first  seen  in  Ohio  in  1801,  and 
with  him  an  old  blind  horse,  drawing  in  an 
aged  and  infirm  wagon  a quantity  of  apple- 
seeds.  These  seeds  he  planted  in  Eastern 
Ohio  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks. 
Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Johnny  dis- 
posed of  his  steed  and  equipments  and 
gathering  up  several  bushels  of  seeds  at  the 
cider  presses  in  Western  Pennsylvania  he 
started  for  Ohio  with  them  on  his  back. 
For  years  he  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
his  ways,  starting  orchards  all  over  this 
part  of  the  state,  but  when  emigrants  from 
other  states  began  to  pour  in  and  take  up 
the  land  in  Ohio,  poor  Johnny  found  his  oc- 
cupation gone,  and  taking  up  his  coffee  sack 
moved  into  Indiana,  where  he  continued  to 
plant  appleseeds  for  some  time,  until  death 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  laid  away  in  a 
country  churchyard  a few  miles  from  Ft. 
Wayne. 

The  following  incidents  are  related  as  il- 
lustrating his  eccentricities,  as  well  as  his 
kindness  of  heart.  One  cool  autumnal  night 
whilst  lying  by  his  camp-fire  in  the  woods 
he  observed  that  the  mosquitoes  flew  into 
the  blaze  and  were  burnt.  Johnny  thereupon 
brought  water  and  quenched  the  fire  after- 
wards saying,  “God  forbid  that  I should 
build  a fire  for  my  comfort  that  should 
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be  the  means  of  destroying  any  of  his 
creatures.” 

At  another  time  he  made  his  camp-fire  at 
the  end  of  a hollow  log  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night,  but  finding  it  oc- 
cupied by  a bear  and  her  cubs  he  removed 
his  fire  to  the  other  end  and  slept  in  the 
snow,  in  the  open  air  rather  than  to  dis- 
turb the  bear. 

An  itinerant  preacher  was  once  holding 
forth  on  the  public  square  in  Mansfield  and 
exclaimed,  “Where  is  the  barefooted  Chris- 
tian travelling  to  heaven?”  Johnny  who 
was  lying  on  his  back  on  some  timber,  tak- 
ing the  question  in  its  literal  sense,  raised 
his  bare  feet  in  the  air  and  shouted : “Here 
he  is!” 

JACOB  NEWMAN  FREE. 

A very  interesting  eccentric  character 
who  often  visited  Hancock  County  and  es- 
pecially Findlay,  commencing  in  the  late  fifties 
and  down  to  1906  was  J.  N.  Free,  or  as  he 
called  himself,  “The  Immortal  J.  N.”  or  “Phil- 
osopher.” 

He  was  born  at  Chambersburg,.  Pa.,  June 
19th,  1828,  of  German  parents,  his  father 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Free,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  Newman  Free,  being  a cousin  to  the 
author  of  “Lead  Kindly  Light.”  The  entire 
family  of  eight  children  lived  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Seven  of  them  taught 
school.  Mayor  John  W.  Free  and  Henry 
N.  Free  were  lawyers  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Col.  William  Free  was  a merchant  of 
the  same  city.  The  family  moved  from 
Pennsylvania  and  lived  several  years  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  but  later  moved  to  Mc- 
Kutchinsville  on  a farm  of  135  acres  about 
a mile  south  of  the  village. 


Jacob  N.  was  a precocious  child  and  his 
father  crowded  him  with  learning  so  that 
he  was  able  to  read  and  write  in  several 
different  languages  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  graduated  when  quite  young  from 
the  Meadville  College,  Penn.  He  was  a tall, 
powerfully  built  man  with  long  hair  and 
a heavy  moustache,  high  prominent  cheek 
bones  and  a restless  maniacal  eye  that 
seemed  to  fairly  penetrate  the  object  of  his 
stare.  His  clothing  was  shabby  and  his 
hair  unkept  and  he  had  the  mien  of  a rest- 
less apprehensive  man,  rarely  remaining 
long  in  one  place;  his  voice  was  powerful, 
and  he  spoke  in  a style  of  command,  short 
and  positive.  His  memory,  wit  and  sar- 
casm knew  no  bounds  and  woe  to  the  man 
upon  whom  he  turned  these  sharp  tools; 
he  fairly  picked  him  up  and  spit  him  out, 
and  people  who  had  once  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ability  in  that  line  gave  him  a 
wide  bearth ! 

Once  or  twice  a year  he  would  send  word 
in  advance  that  he  would  be  in  Findlay  on 
a certain  night  and  would  lecture  at  the  old 
courthouse;  his  subject,  that  he  would 
“Lift  the  veil  and  disseminate  the  truth.” 
Sometimes  he  came  and  sometimes  not.  If 
he  appeared  he  would  wait  on  the  outside 
until  the  audience  were  seated  and  there 
were  generally  plenty  of  seats  and  to  spare 
— when  he  would  enter  the  house,  walk  up 
the  aisle  in  a dignified  manner,  ascend  the 
platform,  reach  in  his  pockets  and  pull  out 
a couple  of  Colt  revolvers  and  a couple  of 
pairs  of  handcuffs  and,  after  slamming  them 
down  on  the  desk  before  him  with  some 
violence,  and  some  offhand  remarks  about 
them,  would  then  commence  his  desultory 
and  incoherent  address. 
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After  the  war  a favorite  theme  of  his 
was,  “The  North  thought  the  South  was 
wrong  and  the  South  thought  the  North 
was  wrong.  Both  were  wrong;  both  were 
right.” 

Hie  would  wait  until  the  next  day  to  see 
what  the  local  papers  said  of  his  speech 
the  previous  evening  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
a severe  roasting  with  more  relish  than  a 
favorable  compliment.  He  took  a copy  of 
the  paper  with  him  and  was  generally  bur- 
dened with  a roll  under  his  arm  about  the 
size  of  a stove  pipe.  Sometimes  the  boys 
in  strange  towns  would  tease  him  by  try- 
ing to  take  away  his  newspapers  but  he 
would  kindly  give  them  a few  pennies,  thus 
making  them  his  fast  friends. 

The  story  of  this  harmless  mild  maniac 
is  as  follows : Having  studied  law  and  being 
considered  a man  of  immense  ability  he  was 
considered  a fine  catch  by  the  young  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance.  His  special  attention 
was  attracted  to  a very  beautiful  young 
blonde,  and  winning  her  heart  she  became 
his  fiancee.  But  young  Free  was  poor  and 
he  determined  that  before  he  married  such 
a noble  lady  he  would  accumulate  a small 
fortune.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
joined  the  “Forty-niners”  in  their  search 
for  gold  in  California.  He  and  a partner 
were  successful  in  the  “digging”  and  soon 
bought  mule  teams  to  transport  provisions 
and  other  mining  supplies  to  the  mines  in 
the  interior,  hoarding  their  gold  in  their 
shack,  and  one  of  the  partners  staying  with 
it  while  the  other  drove  the  mule  team. 
One  day  “J.  N.”  returning  from  his  trip 
found  that  his  partner  had  departed  with 
the  entire  treasure,  the  savings  of  many 
days  and  nights  of  labor  and  exposure. 


Young  Free  followed  the  thief  to  New  York 
where  he  found  that  he  sold  the  gold  and 
departed  for  Europe.  Free  could  not  ex- 
pect to  catch  him  in  those  days,  but  put  an 
attachment  on  the  gold,  but  at  the  trial, 
which  he  conducted  with  marvelous  logic 
and  eloquence  he  could  not  prove  that  the 
gold  was  his,  as  there  was  no  private  mark 
on  it;  or,  if  there  had  been,  it  had  been  re- 
moved. Neither  could  he  prove  that  his 
share  of  the  gold  had  been  stolen.  He  lost 
the  trial,  he  lost  his  gold,  he  lost  his  bride, 
he  lost  faith  in  humanity,  he  lost  his  mental 
balance  and  became  a wanderer  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  his  native 
land  for  fifty-six  years.  But  in  all  this  time 
he  paid  no  carfare  or  hotel  bill.  He  would 
go  to  the  railroad  officials  and  procure  a 
pass  on  one  pretext  or  another,  they  being 
unable  to  refuse  because  of  his  importunity 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  claim  upon  which 
his  right  to  the  favor  was  based. 

Some  were  dated  for  a trip,  some  for  a 
year  and  some  for  life.  Some  were  given 
for  “Opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  the 
Pearly  Gates  of  Heaven”  for  “Lifting  the 
Veil  of  truth”;  as  a “Philosopher  traveling 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
various  other  themes;  but  always  claiming 
that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  him  yet, 
but  that  when  they  were  he  would  “lift  the 
pressure.” 

This  “Pressure”  so  frequently  spoken  of  by 
him,  referred  to  the  state  of  mind  or  spirit  of 
the  one  addressed ; whether  happy  and  inclined 
to  lightness  and  charity  (especially  towards 
himself)  or  melancholy  and  parsimonious. 
When  sad  he  advised  the  lifting  of  the  veil 
to  “let  the  sunshine  in.” 

Once  he  received  a pass  by  way  of  a joke 
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from  a railroad  official  to  walk  over  the  ties 
from  a certain  place  to  another.  When  the 
conductor  came  in  to  take  up  the  fares 
“J.  N.”  commenced  to  walk  rapidly  from  one 
end  of  the  car  to  the  other.  When  asked  for 
his  fare  he  presented  this  paper.  “But,”  said 
the  conductor,  “this  is  not  a pass  to  ride  on 
this  car,  it  is  a pass  to  walk  over  the  ties.” 
“Am  I not  walking  over  the  ties?”  queried 
“J.  N.”  as  he  rapidly  resumed  his  walk.  The 
conductor  was  so  paralyzed  by  his  wit  and  the 
stern  commanding  authority,  that  he  did  not 
further  insist  on  the  payment  of  a fare.  The 
same  tactics  were  practiced  on  the  hotel  keep- 
ers as  on  the  railroad  officials. 

The  writer  remembers  of  hearing  him  tell- 
ing a story  of  his  stopping  at  a hotel  for  three 
days  at  two  dollars  a day!  The  landlord  not 
wishing  to  lose  the  whole  bill  thought  of  a 
compromise  by  offering  to  throw  off  the  half 
and  take  three  dollars  instead  of  six  dollars, 
the  entire  amount.  “Very  charitable,”  said 
‘J.  N.,’  and  it  would  be  ill-bred  in  me  to  not 
return  the  favor  by  throwing  off  the  other  half 
of  the  bill,  I never  allow  a man  to  excell  me  in 
favors.” 

The  landlord  had  perhaps  anticipated  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  retorted  by  asking  “J.  N.” 
if  he  would  not  partake  of  a light  meal  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  dining  room,  to  which  “J. 
N.”  willingly  assented.  Upon  entering  the 
dining  room  the  landlord  invited  “J.  N.”  to  be 
seated  at  a small  table  upon  which  there  were 
four  brightly  burning  lamps  together  with  a 
plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  and  a glass  of 
water.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was  beaten  and 
the  “pressure”  was  heavy  on  himself.  Page 
upon  page  might  be  written  of  the  anecdotes 
of  this  strange  personage,  but  the  above  serves 


to  illustrate  his  style  and  manner.  Along  in 
the  seventies,  he  and  bis  brother  Henry  trav- 
eled together,  selling  his  lightning  calculator, 
a table  he  had  copyrighted  to  aid  in  adding 
rapidly.  Figures  could  be  put  down  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  many  and  he  would  write 
the  answer  down  as  fast  as  his  hand  could 
move.  “J.  N.”  would  get  the  crowd  and  Henry 
sell  the  calculator. 

While  the  ex-confederate  president,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  was  confined  in  a casement  of  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  “J.  N.”  called  and  asked  to  see 
him  and  contrary  to  all  strict  orders  obtained 
entrance  to  the  apartment  of  the  noted  pris- 
oner. Nothing  seemed  to  please  him  better  than 
to  exhibit  the  newspapers  containing  a para- 
graph that  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  visited  by 
a lunatic. 

Thousands  of  persons  in  all  the  states  of  the 
union  were  acquainted  with  “The  Immortal 
J.  N.,  Philosopher.”  Many  times  during  his 
life  his  death  was  published  in  the  papers  and 
many  were  the  amusing  remarks  he  made  upon 
seeing  and  reading  them  himself.  Thus  lived 
and  died  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  this 
section.  His  memory  was  faultless  and  if  he 
ever  met  a person  he  never  forgot  his  name  or 
his  face,  but  could  call  him  by  name  and  name 
the  place  of  meeting  without  mistake,  and  had 
he  not  met  with  mental  infirmity  his  name 
might  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
the  intellectual  giants  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  he 
is  kindly  remembered  by  all  who  met  and 
became  acquainted  with  him. 

His  death  occurred  at  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Toledo,  O.,  on  June  26,  1906, 
and  he  was  buried  at  McKutchinsville,  Ohio. 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  kind  old  philoso- 
pher. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

First  Roads  and  Bridges — Steam  Railroads — Electric  Roads. 


The  first  roads  in  the  county  were  for  years 
scarcely  more  than  blazed  paths  through  the 
woods.  Very  many  places  would  have  been 
utterly  impassable  had  it  not  been  for  a system 
of  bridging,  then  extensively  indulged  in, 
known  as  “corduroy.”  This  was  a kind  of 
railroad  in  which  the  position  of  the  ties  and 
rails  on  an  ordinary  railroad  were  reversed. 
That  is,  the  ties  were  laid  lengthwise  and  the 
rails  crosswise.  But  as  timber  was  abundant, 
and  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  road,  they  were  not  so  very  expen- 
sive. 

Among  the  records  of  the  county  for  1829  is 
found  the  following,  which  was  presented  at 
the  June  session  of  the  commissioners : 

“A  petition  being  presented  by  sundry  citi- 
zens of  Hancock  County,  praying  for  a county 
road,  commencing  at  the  county  line  at  John 
Smith’s  farm,  running  thence  a northwesterly 
direction  to  John  Longs,  in  Section  One. 
thence  to  cross  Blanchard  Fork  at  or  near  John 
J.  Hendricks,  thence  to  run  down  the  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  three-mile  run,  thence  to  the 
nearest  and  best  direction  to  Findlay,  which 
was  granted,  and  John  Huff,  John  J.  Hen- 
dricks and  William  Moreland  were  appointed 
viewers,  and  William  Taylor,  Surveyor.”  On 


the  1 6th  of  September  the  commissioners  met 
in  special  session  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
viewers  of  said  road.  Report  received  and 
the  road  established.  This  road  is  the  one  now 
known  as  the  Findley  and  Vanlue  road,  which 
crosses  the  river  at  the  farm  of  William  Wyer. 

Again  in  August,  1839,  the  county  commis- 
sioners met  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
the  amount  of  three  per  cent  fund  on  the  sev- 
eral state  roads,  and  the  record  says : “Where- 
upon it  is  agreed  on  by  said  commissioners 
that  the  aforesaid  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated, shall  be  laid  out  on  the  following  roads, 
to-wit:  The  road  leading  from  Bellefontaine 
to  Perrysburg,  and  the  road  leading  from  Up- 
per Sandusky  through  Findlay  to  Defiance, 
which  work  is  to  be  performed  in  cutting  out 
said  roads,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  all  timber 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  clearing  the 
ground  of  all  timber.” 

Another  petition  was  presented  to  the  com- 
missioners July  21,  1831,  “Humbly  represent- 
ing that  it  would  but  conduce  much  to  the  pub- 
lic convenience  if  a county  road  was  estab- 
lished between  the  following  points,  to-wit: 
Beginning  at  the  west  end  of  Main  Cross 
Street,  in  the  village  of  Findlay  (at  a point 
where  West  Street  crosses  Main  Cross  Street, 
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at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Detwiler),  thence 
on  the  nearest  and  best  route  to  Solomon  Fo- 
glesong’s  improvement  on  Toway  Creek, 
thence  on  the  nearest  and  best  route  in  direc- 
tion of  Toway  Village  (now  Ottawa,  Putnam 
County),  to  the  county  line.”  This  is  now  one 
of  the  best  roads  in  the  county. 

After  these  followed  the  location  and  open- 
ing up  of  the  Tiffin,  Port  Clinton,  New  Haven, 
Lima  and  other  important  roads.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
county,  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  was  to  receive 
petitions  for,  and  confirm  reports  of  reviewers 
and  surveyor  of  county  roads.  Such  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  people,  and  the  acts  of  the 
commissioners,  that  we  have  now  public  high- 
ways running  by  and  bordering  on  almost 
every  farm  in  the  county,  thus  affording  to 
everyone  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of 
communicating  with  his  neighbors. 

The  “Road  from  Fort  Meigs,  or  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  (Mau- 
mee), to  Bellefontaine,  opened  December  u, 
1829.”  This  is  the  road  now  known  as  the 
Perrysburg  and  Bellefontaine  state  road,  which 
crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and 
divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  This 
road  was  laid  out  on  and  near  “Hull’s  Trail.” 

The  commissioners  of  Wood  County,  on  the 
6th  day  of  June,  1826,  “Ordered  that  four 
hundred  dollars  of  the  road  fund  be  appropri- 
ated for  Hancock  County,  to  be  expended  on 
the  Urbana  road  in  said  county.”  This  road 
was  the  Perrysburg  and  Bellefontaine  road. 

BRIDGES. 

For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
contented  themselves  by  bridging  the  smaller 
streams  and  water  courses,  wherever  abso- 


lutely necessary,  and  then  only  with  a tempo- 
rary structure,  barely  answering  the  purpose  of 
its  building,  without  a thought  of  bridging  the 
river.  The  latter  seemed  to  them  so  immense 
an  undertaking  that  no  one  dared  mention  such 
a project.  In  1841,  when  it  was  seriously  con- 
templated to  build  a bridge  across  the  river  at 
Findlay,  the  matter  was  deemed  of  so  much 
importance,  that  this  order  was  made:  “Or- 
dered that  the  auditor  instruct  the  assesors  to 
take  the  vote  of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety 
of  laying  a tax  of  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
building  a bridge  across  Blanchard  River  in 
Findlay.”  How  the  voters  of  the  county  de- 
cided the  matter  does  not  appear  by  the  rec- 
ords, but  the  inference  is,  that  they  “seconded 
the  motion,”  for  in  March,  1842,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners: “Resolved,  That  the  auditor  re- 
ceive proposals  for  building  two  bridges  across 
Blanchard  River,  one  at  Findlay,  and  the  other 
at  the  crossing  on  the  Fidlay  and  New  Haven 
State  road  (known  as  the  Marvin  Bridge), 
until  the  first  day  of  April  next,  agreeable  to 
the  plans  now  in  this  office,  as  submitted  to 
the  commissioners,  one  half  the  pay  in  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  and  the  other  half  in  one  year  there- 
after.” On  opening  the  bids,  at  a special  ses- 
sion, January  7,  1843,  for  the  completion  of 
the  extension  of  the  bridge  across  the  river  at 
Findlay,  it  was  found  that  James  Robinson 
was  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  him. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  at 
a special  session  in  March,  1843,  it  was  “Or- 
dered that  the  auditor  of  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  inquire  into  the  cause  why  the  bridge 
across  the  Blanchard  Fork  of  the  Auglaize 
River,  at  Findlay,  is  not  completed  agreeable 
to  contract  by  S.  Carinn  and  H.  Eaton,  and  if 
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no  good  cause  is  shown,  institute  a suit  against 
said  contractors,  and  employ  counsel  if  neces- 
sary.” June  i,  1843,  the  commissioners  “Or- 
dered that  the  auditor  of  Hancock  County  en- 
ter a suit  against  the  contractors  of  the  bridge 
at  Findlay,  by  the  first  of  July  next,  if  the 
same  is  not  by  that  time  finished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  commissioners.” 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  bridge  was 
finished  to  the  “satisfaction  of  the  commission- 
ers,” as  there  is  no  record  of  a suit  being 
brought.  The  bridge  was  a wooden  structure, 
known  as  a trestle  bridge,  the  superstructure 
being  supported  by  wooden  trestles,  placed, 
perhaps,  twenty  feet  apart.  The  finish  was  of 
the  plainest  kind,  only  ordinary  railing,  no 
cover,  no  paint. 

In  1850  the  contract  for  a new  and  better 
bridge  across  the  Blanchard,  was  let  to  Jesse 
Wheeler,  William  Klamroth  and  Edwin  B. 
Vail,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It 
too,  was  a wooden  structure,  but  of  a different 
plan,  not  only  more  pretentious  in  appearance, 
but  a much  more  substantial  piece  of  work.  It 
consisted  of  two  spans,  being  supported  at  the 
ends  by  massive  stone  abutments,  with  a pier 
in  the  centre,  of  the  same  material.  The  sides 
were  elevated,  it  being  a truss-bridge  and  in- 
closed, and  the  whole  covered  with  a shingle 
roof.  There  was  a double  track  for  wagons, 
with  a foot  path  on  either  side.  The  bridge 
when  finished  and  opened  for  travel,  was  re- 
garded as  a superb  piece  of  work. 

But  in  time,  this  structure  wore  out,  and  de- 
cayed, and  the  business  and  travel  of  the  county 
demanded  a better  bridge.  One  that  would  not 
only  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  should 
be  intended,  but  which  would  also  be  an  honor 
to  the  county,  and  an  ornament  to  the  county 
seat.  In  1873  the  old  bridge  was  torn  down 


and  the  Canton  Iron  Bridge  Company,  under 
contract  with  the  county  commissioners  erected 
a substantial  iron  bridge,  at  a cost  to  the  county 
of  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  This  bridge 
erected  in  1873  was  among  the  first  iron 
bridges  built  in  the  county,  and  was  allowed  to 
do  service  until  1889  when  it  was  removed  to 
a point  about  a mile  west  of  Miami  Street,  and 
re-erected  over  the  river  north  of  the  cemetery. 
Previous  to  the  building  of  any  of  these 
bridges,  the  river  was  crossed  by  canoes  when 
too  high  for  teams  to  be  driven  across. 

At  the  March  session  in  1839,  John  Byal, 
Aquilla  Gilbert  and  Daniel  Fairchild,  commis- 
sioners, “Ordered  that  there  be  appropriated 
for  building  a bridge  across  Eagle  Creek,  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Upper  Ford,  or 
where  the  Milmore  and  Findlay  State  road 
crosses  the  creek,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  pro- 
vided, there  is  a good  and  sufficient  bridge 
erected  thereon  before  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber next.”  This  bridge  was  to  be  built  where 
the  Sandusky  Street  bridge  now  is.  What 
would  our  friends  in  East  Findlay,  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  say  to  a ten  dollar 
bridge  at  that  place  now.  But  they  must  re- 
member, that  when  this  order  was  passed, 
that  the  place  designated  for  the  bridge,  was 
a considerable  distance  out  in  the  country. 

In  1845,  the  sum  of  $940  was  expended  in 
the  county  for  bridges.  Numerous  bridges, 
wooden  structures,  were  built  across  the  river 
at  various  times,  and  were  gradually  replaced 
by  other  and  better  structures,  until  now  there 
are  not  less  than  thirteen  good,  substantial 
bridges  spanning  the  Blanchard  river  within 
the  limits  of  the  county.  Besides  these,  there 
are  scores  of  smaller  iron  and  wooden  struc- 
tures spanning  the  numerous  creeks  and  water 
courses.  The  value  of  these  bridges,  is  quite 
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considerable,  and  their  convenience  to  the  pop- 
ulation, cannot  be  estimated. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 

On  April  26th,  1839,  at  a special  session 
of  the  county  commissioners  it  was  “Or- 
dered that  we,  the  commissioners,  agree  to 
subscribe  one  hundred  shares,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bellefontaine  and 
Perrysburg  Railroad,  and  that  in  our  incor- 
porate capacity,  we  will  place  our  signatures 
to  the  books  of  the  company  for  that 
amount. 

John  Byal, 

Daniel  Fairchild, 

Commissioners. 

With  all  our  wealth  and  population,  at 
the  present,  no  such  liberal  terms  towards 
any  railroad  project  would  be  entertained 
by  our  commissioners.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, for  it  seems  that  the  commissioners 
meant  business,  it  was  ordered  “That  we 
appoint  a special  commissioner  to  negotiate 
the  loan  on  the  credit  of  the  county,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  rate 
of  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent  per 
annum,"  and  it  was  “Ordered  that  Parlee 
Carlin  be  delegated  our  special  agent,  to 
negotiate  the  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  we  have  this  day  subscribed 
to  the  capital  of  the  Bellefontaine  and 
Perrysburg  Railroad  Company."  Thus  ends 
the  history  of  this  railroad,  so  far  as  this 
county  is  concerned.  Like  an  innumerable 
number  of  such  projects,  it  ended  in  talk, 
and  futile  resolutions  and  orders. 

In  1845  the  railroad  fever  again  broke  out 
in  the  county,  and  the  commissioners  went 
earnestly  to  work  to  make  some  project  a 


success.  They  were  not  wholly  disap- 
pointed, for  they  set  on  foot  a movement, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
Findlay  Branch  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  as  it  was  then  called. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1845,  George 
Shaw,  Peter  George  and  John  Lafferty, 
commissioners,  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  Hancock  County  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
1845,  for  or  against  a proposition  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mad  River 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  that  the  auditor 
have  said  proclamation  published  in  three 
newspapers  published  in  Findlay,  until  the 
April  election.  The  returns  of  said  election 
were  made  and  counted  and  certified  as  fol- 


lows : 

For  Against 

Washington  Township  6 135 

Amanda  Township 30  87 

Jackson  Township  40  50 

Cass  Township  31  83 

Findlay  Township  243  4 

Eagle  Township  67  39 

Van  Buren  Township 6 36 

Union  Township  121  4 

Pleasant  Township  44  2 

Big  Lick  Township 55  26 

Delaware  Township  1 12 1 

Marion  Township  10 7 5 

Portage  Township  65  61 

Liberty  Township  120  5 

Madison  Township- 64 

Orange  Township  17  41 

Blanchard  Township  102  1 


Totals 1,055  78  4 


On  April  11,  1845,  the  commissioners,  in 
their  corporate  capacity  subscribed  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company,  twelve  hundred  shares,  of 
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fifty  dollars  a share,  making  in  all,  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Wilson  Vance, 
William  Tailor,  John  Patterson  and  Wil- 
liam Henderson  were  appointed  agents  to 
meet  with  the  railroad  company,  and  they 
were  authorized  to  employ  a special  mes- 
senger to  go  to  Perrysburg  to  get  the  bonds 
printed  in  a neat  manner,  at  as  reasonable 
a compensation  as  they  could  agree  upon. 

On  April  22,  1845,  the  commissioners,  in 
special  session,  issued  bonds  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  the  Mad 
River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  as 
first  payment  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  sub- 
scribed. At  the  June  session  of  the  com- 
missioners, John  Ewing  and  Jacob  Barnd 
were  added  to  the  railroad  company  com- 
missioners. 

On  September  11,  1845,  the  County  Com- 
missioners subscribed  three  hundred  shares, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  sixty  thousand  dollars  al- 
ready subscribed.  At  the  same  time,  Squire 
Carlin  was  appointed  railroad  commissioner 
in  place  of  Jacob  Barnd,  deceased. 

On  August  19,  1846,  the  Mad  River  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  accepted  the 
subscription  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  agreed  to  build  the  road.  On 
September  22,  1846,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  County  appointed  John  Ewing,  John 
Patterson  and  Hiram  Smith  Commissioners 
to  manage  its  construction. 

The  road,  however,  was  not  completed 
and  put  in  operation  until  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1849.  This  road,  commenc- 
ing at  Findlay,  takes  a south-easterly  course 
through  Findlay,  Marion  and  Amanda. 
Townships,  to  Carey,  Wyandot  Countv. 
It  crosses  the  Blanchard  River  in  Marion 


Township.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  was  originally  constructed  on  a 
cheap  plan.  The  iron  rails  were  simply 
strap  iron,  as  it  was  termed,  laid  on 
stringers,  placed  lengthwise  on  the  road- 
bed. In  this  condition  it  remained  for  many 
years,  always  paying  large  dividends  to  the 
company,  but  furnishing  very  inferior  ac- 
commodations to  the  county.  Finally,  how- 
ever, by  an  arrangement  entered  into,  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  road  and  the  county 
commissioners,  the  company  agreed  to  (and 
did)  repair  the  road,  lay  the  track  with  “T” 
rails,  and  build  a passenger  house  at 
Findlay. 

In  1853,  at  the  time  the  Dayton  and 
Michigan  Railroad  project  was  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  supposed,  and  perhaps 
promised,  that  Findlay  should  be  one  of  the 
points  on  the  route,  and  our  people  became 
enthusiastic  over  the  matter.  In  July,  1853, 
the  commissioners  of  the  county  subscribed 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  A preliminary  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  line,  and  we  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  the  road.  In  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. The  management,  for  some 
reason,  selected  a route  farther  west,  miss- 
ing this  county  entirely,  and  thus  ended 
this  railroad  project,  so  far  as  Hancock 
County  was  concerned.  The  road  was  built 
on  a line  farther  west,  and  has  proved  a 
paying  investment,  a good  business  road, 
but  no  more  so  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  route  through  our  county  been  chosen. 
And  the  road  would  have  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  us. 

After  it  was  definitely  settled  that  we  were 
not  to  have  the  Dayton  Michigan  road,  or 
about  that  time,  a project  to  build  a road 
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from  Fremont,  in  Sandusky  County,  to 
Union  Gity,  a town  on  the  line  of  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  by  way  of  Findlay  and  Lima 
began  to  be  agitated.  Henry  Brown,  Esq., 
the  editor  of  the  “Hancock  Courier,”  of 
Findlay,  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and 
setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  a line  of  road. 
Finally  the  matter  took  form  and  a com- 
pany was  organized  and  chartered  under 
the  name  of  the  “Fremont  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company”  to  construct  a road 
from  Fremont,  Ohio,  to  Union  City,  on  the 
Indiana  line,  by  way  of  Findlay  and  Lima. 
A survey  of  the  route  was  made,  which  was 
decided  to  be  practicable.  Subscription 
books  were  opened,  and  stock  readily  sub- 
scribed. The  principal  stockholders  in 
Findlay  were  Judge  Corey,  S.  and  P.  Carlin 
and  Bass  Rowson.  Judge  Corey  and  Squire 
Carlin  were  directors.  After  much  delay, 
caused  by  the  difficulty  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, and  inability  to  procure  iron,  the 
road  was  not  completed  to  Findlay  until 
1861.  About  this  time,  the  company  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  the  road  was  sold. 
The  purchasers  organized  a new  line  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  the  “Fremont, 
Lima  & Union  Railroad  Company,”  and  this 
company,  in  1865,  consolidated  with  the 
Lake  Erie  & Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Erie  & Louis- 
ville R.  R.  Company,  but  the  road  was  not 
completed  and  operated  to  Lima  until  about 
the  winter  of  1873.  From  that  time  until 
1878  the  road  was  operated,  most  of  the 
time  being  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

Some  shrewd  eastern  capitalists  seeing 
the  advantage  of  such  a line,  bought  the 
road,  and  at  once  set  themselves  to  work 


to  develop  its  resourses.  They  extended 
the  line  from  Celina,  in  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  to  Muncie,  Indiana,  thus  making  good 
western  connections,  also  connecting  with 
Chicago.  The  name  of  the  road  was 
changed  to  that  of  Lake  Erie  & Western, 
the  better  to  erpress  its  intentions.  Con- 
nections were  sought  and  obtained  with  St. 
Louis.  The  road  was  extended  from  Fre- 
mont to  Sandusky  City,  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
to-day  this  is  regarded  as  a “Trunk  Line,” 
and  the  business  has  brought  it  well  up  to 
the  front.  This  road  enters  the  county  at 
Fostoria,  in  Section  1,  Washington  Town- 
ship, then  runs  in  a southwest  direction, 
passing  through  the  townships  of  Cass, 
Washington,  Marion,  Findlay,  Liberty, 
Eagle,  Union  and  Orange,  and  crossing  into 
Allen  County  at  Bluffton.  There  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  road  in  Hancock 
County,  and  its  business  at  Findlay  and 
Other  points,  amounts  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  citizens  of  McComb  and  vicinity, 
having  been  several  times  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  the  completion  of  the 
Continental  Road,  which  had  been  graded 
through  their  town,  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a line  of  roads  to  intersect  the  Day- 
ton  & Michigan  at  Deshler,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  went  to  work  earnestly  in  the 
matter,  and  having  made  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  the  Dayton  & Michigan, 
organized  a company  to  construct  the 
McComb  and  Findlay  Railroad.  The  work 
was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  the  road 
completed  in  January,  1881.  About  six- 
teen miles  of  this  road  is  in  Hancock 
County. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  com- 
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pany  was  incorporated  in  1880  to  construct  a 
line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  having 
bought  up  the  right  of  way  and  graded  line  of 
the  "Continental  Railway,”  extending  from 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  built  the  road 
from  Fostoria  to  Arcadia,  where  striking  the 
Continental  roadbed  they  followed  it  through 
McComb,  and  westward  to  Ft.  Wayne  and  on 
to  Chicago.  Findlay  made  an  effort  to  get  this 
road  into  town,  but  it  passes  about  four  miles 
to  the  north,  yet  all  trains  are  met  at  Mortimer 
by  the  Findlay  street  car  service  which  delivers 
passengers  from  Findlay  to  Mortimer  and  vice 
versa. 

The  McComb,  Deshler  & Toledo  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  June  2,  1879,  by  a 
number  of  McComb  citizens,  and  on  November 
24,  1880,  the  first  train  ran  into  McComb.  La- 
ter the  branch  was  extended  to  Findlay  and  is 
now  known  as  the  C.  H.  & D.  branch. 

The  Toledo,  Columbus  & Southern  railroad 
was  chartered  in  May,  1881,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1881-2,  the  right  of  way  was  obtained  from 
Toledo  to  Findlay.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1882.  The  first  rail  was  laid 
December  15th,  and  the  first  locomotive  ran 
into  Bowling  Green  from  Toledo  on  Christmas 
day.  January  30,  1883,  the  connecting  rail 
was  laid  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Findlay 
in  Wood  County,  which  connected  Findlay 
with  Toledo.  The  first  through  train  came 
over  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Findlay  Febru- 
ary 7,  1883.  The  road  extended  south  to  Co- 
lumbus in  1886. 


The  Toledo  & Ohio  Central,  as  it  is  known, 
extends  from  Toledo  to  Coming,  via  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The  Cleveland,  Delphos  & St.  Louis  Rail- 
road was  chartered  March  9,  1881,  and  during 
the  summer  work  was  commenced.  The  road 
from  Bluffton  to  Arlington  was  completed 
early  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and  in  December  the 
construction  train  reached  Mt.  Blanchard. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1883  it  run  its  trains 
to  Carey.  This  line  is  now  known  as  the 
Northern  Ohio. 

The  American  Midland  Railroad  was  com- 
menced and  constructed  through  the  western 
part  of  this  county  in  1888.  Its  eastern  termi- 
nus is  Findlay,  O.,  and  the  western  terminus  is 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  About  1902  the  road  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  C.,  H.  & D.,  and  just  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
system. 

ELECTRIC  ROADS. 

Findlay  and  Hancock  County  now  have 
three  electric  interurban  lines;  the  Western 
Ohio  from  Lima;  the  Toledo,  Bowlingreen  and 
Southern  from  Findlay  to  Toledo  via  Bowlin- 
green, and  the  Toledo,  Fostoria  & Findlay, 
from  Findlay  to  Toledo,  via  Fostoria. 

With  seven  points  of  ingress  and  egress  by 
steam  and  three  by  electric  roads  Hancock 
County  is  fairly  well  provided  for  as  to  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight. 
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THE  COUNTY’S  MILITARY  RECORD. 

The  War  of  1812— The  Mexican  War— The  Civil  War— Spanish- American  War. 


THE  WAR  OF  l8l2. 

Almost  a century  has  passed  since  the  arro- 
gance of  the  English  government  in  its  dealings 
with  this  republic  brought  on  the  War  of  1812. 
And  though  the  struggle  ended  more  than  five 
years  before  the  erection  of  this  county,  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  latter 
was  directly  affected  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  war. 

As  the  consequence  of  England’s  arbitrary 
action  in  enforcing  the  “right  of  search”  in  im- 
pressing American  seamen;  her  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  and  her  instigations  of  revolt 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Indians,  Con- 
gress on  the  4th  of  June,  1812,  passed  a reso- 
lution declaring  war  against  England;  on  the 
1 7th  of  the  same  month  the  bill  passed  the  sen- 
ate, and  two  days  afterwards  President  Madi- 
son issued  the  proclamation. 

Ohio  had  been  preparing  for  the  conflict, 
and  troops  had  already  begun  assembling  at 
Dayton,  Springfield,  Urbana  and  other  points, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  Governor  Meigs. 
General  William  Hull  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  state  troops,  and  on  June 
16th  the  army  left  Urbana  on  its  march  toward 
the  Maumee  Rapids,  Colonel  Duncan  McAr- 


thur being  ordered  in  advance  to  open  a road 
through  the  forest  from  the  Greenville  Treaty 
Line  to  the  Scioto  River.  Here  they  erected  a 
fort  comprised  of  two  blockhouses  and  named 
it  Fort  McArthur,  in  honor  of  the  officer  whose 
regiment  had  opened  the  road.  The  rest  of 
the  army  arrived  at  the  fort  June  19th ; and  on 
the  2 1st  Colonel  James  Findlay  was  ordered  to 
open  the  road  as  far  as  Blanchard’s  Fork.  Pro- 
ceeding on  his  mission,  he  arrived  at  a point 
just  north  of  what  is  now  the  county  line  be- 
tween Hancock  and  Hardin  Counties.  Here 
on  account  of  rain  and  mud  he  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  his  march  and  erect  a block- 
house, which  was  called  Fort  Necessity.  This 
fort  was  constructed  on  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  36,  Town- 
ship 2,  south,  Range  xo  east,  Madison  Town- 
ship, now  owned  by  Fannie  Isenberger.  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  fort  was  erected  about 
half  a mile  west  of  the  Perrysburg  and  Belle- 
fontaine  state  road.  However,  the  govern- 
ment survey  of  1819  locates  the  site  of  the  fort 
within  five  chains  (twenty  rods)  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  36,  which  is  seven- 
eighths  of  a mile  west  of  the  above  mentioned 
road.  From  this  point  Colonel  Findlay  moved 
to  the  Blanchard’s  Fork,  and  here  erected  a 
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fort,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  that  officer. 
Here  the  army  encamped  for  some  time,  while 
Colonel  Findlay  proceeded  to  advance  and 
opened  the  road  as  far  as  the  Maumee  River. 

From  Fort  Necessity  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “Hull’s  Trail,”  followed  the  west 
bank  of  the  east  branch  of  Eagle  Creek  to  near 
its  junction  with  the  west  branch,  crossing  the 
latter  and  continuing  down  the  west  side  of 
Eagle  Creek  to  Fort  Findlay.  Here  it  crossed 
the  river,  and  thence  ran  northward,  a short 
distance  east  of  the  Perrysburg  and  Bellefon- 
taine  state  road,  till  reaching  the  highlands 
south  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  Portage 
river;  thence  following  the  course  of  that 
stream  northward,  into  what  is  now  Wood 
County,  and  thence  to  the  Maumee  Rapids. 
Some  pioneer  settlers  expressed  doubt  as  to 
Fort  Necessity  being  formed  by  erecting  a 
Blockhouse,  claiming  they  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  other  than  a mud  fort.  But  taking 
American  State  papers  as  authority,  there  evi- 
dently was  a blockhouse  of  some  sort  erected 
at  that  place. 

General  Hull  on  leaving  Fort  Findlay,  left 
behind  a small  garrison  under  Captain  Arthur 
Thomas,  to  complete  and  guard  the  fort,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  successfully  resist  any 
ordinary  force  which  might  be  brought  against 
it  It  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Blanch- 
ard River  in  Findlay,  at  what  is  now  the  north- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Front  Streets,  the 
southeast  blockhouse  being  located  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Cusac  block. 

The  fort  consisted  of  a stockade  abQut  ten 
feet  in  height,  with  a two-story  blockhouse 
built  of  round  logs,  at  each  corner.  The  en- 
closure was  fifty  yards  square,  the  entrance  or 
gate  being  on  the  east  side.  A ditch  sur- 
rounded the  stockade,  the  earth  from  the  ex- 


cavation having  been  thrown  up  against  the 
pickets  to  give  them  added  strength.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  blockhouses  projected  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  stockade  and  the  upper  story  of 
each  extended  a few  feet  over  the  lower  one, 
thus  commanding  the  approaches  from  every 
direction.  Each  blockhouse  was  thoroughly 
loopholed  and  furnished  with  one  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. Within  the  enclosure  a number  of  cab- 
ins for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  were  erected 
along  the  stockade,  the  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter being  utilized  as  a parade  ground.  To  guard 
against  surprise  from  attacks  of  the  enemy  the 
forest  was  cleared  off  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  south,  east  and  west  of  the  fort 
while  the  river  on  the  north  afforded  a clear 
view. 

Some  pioneer  testimony  has  been  formerly 
published  showing  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  blockhouses  which 
Fort  Findlay  originally  contained.  The  earli- 
est settlers,  however,  testify  to  having  seen 
three  blockhouses  in  a fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  the  one  at  the  northwest  comer  partly 
destroyed.  Later  comers  noticed  only  the  one 
standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fort, 
which  was  used  for  some  time  by  Wilson 
Vance  as  a stable.  There  is  testimony  show- 
ing, however,  that  when  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox 
came  to  Fort  Findlay,  three  of  the  blockhouses 
were  still  standing  and  were  occupied  by  Wy- 
andot Indian  families.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  portions  of  the  stockades  and  block- 
houses which  were  not  in  existence  when  some 
of  the  later  settlers  arrived  had  been  torn  down 
and  utilized  for  firewood  and  in  erecting  out- 
buildings. 

“The  passing  years  have  removed  and  utterly 
obliterated  all  traces  of  Fort  Findlay,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization.  But, 
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how  sad,  to  think  that  where  once  stood  one  of 
the  earliest  structures  which  marked  the  first 
noble  and  daring  stride  toward  civil  liberty 
and  Christian  civilization,  not  even  a wooden 
headboard  is  now  visible  to  mark  the  solemn 
and  sacred  ground  where  died  the  noblest  relic 
which  ever  graced  the  soil  of  our  fair  city,  not 
as  much  on  account  of  any  great  achievement 
that  had  ever  been  obtained,  but  from  the  mo- 
tive which  prompted  its  erection.” 

In  July,  1812,  General  Edward  W.  Tupper, 
of  Gallia  County,  raised  a force  of  1,000  men 
for  six  months’  service,  principally  from  Gallia, 
Lawrence  and  Jackson  Counties,  who,  under 
orders  of  General  Winchester,  rendezvoused 
at  Urbana.  From  there  General  Tupper  fol- 
followed  Hull’s  trail  to  Fort  McArthur,  where 
he  established  his  base  of  supplies,  and  then 
marched  northward  to  Fort  Findlay.  After  a 
much  needed  rest,  his  command  pushed  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids.  The  Indians 
appearing  in  force  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Maumee  River.  Tupper  attempted  to  cross 
the  river  and  attack  them,  but  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  and  the  feeble,  half-starved  condi- 
tion of  his  men  and  horses  rendered  the  at- 
tempt a failure.  The  enemy  soon  after  took 
the  offensive,  and,  crossing  the  Maumee,  at- 
tacked the  American  camp,  but  were  defeated 
and  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  This 
defeat  caused  them  to  retreat  hastily  to  De- 
troit and  Tupper  subsequently  marched  back 
to  Fort  Findlay  and  thence  to  Fort  McArthur. 

The  following  anecdote  in  connection  with 
the  Fort,  is  found  in  “Howe’s  Historical  Col- 
lection 

“About  nine  o’clock  one  dark  and  windy 
night  in  the  late  war,  Captain  William  Oliver, 
in  company  with  a Kentuckian,  left  Fort  Meigs 
for  Fort  Findlay,  on  an  errand  of  importance, 


the  distance  being  about  thirty-three  miles. 
They  had  scarcely  started  on  their  dreary  and 
perilous  journey  when  they  unexpectedly  came 
upon  an  Indian  camp,  around  the  fires  of  which 
the  Indians  were  busy  cooking  their  supper. 
Disturbed  by  the  noise  of  their  approach,  the 
savages  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  them.  At 
this  they  reined  their  horses  into  the  branches 
of  a fallen  tree.  Fortunately  the  horses,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  danger,  stood  perfectly  still 
and  the  Indians  passed  around  the  tree  with- 
out making  any  discovery  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness. At  this  juncture  Oliver  and  his  com- 
panion put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  dashed 
forward  into  the  woods  through  which  they 
passed  all  the  way  to  their  point  of  destination. 
They  arrived  safely,  but  with  their  clothing 
completely  tom  off  by  the  branches  and 
brushes,  and  their  bodies  bruised  all  over  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  trees.  They  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  fort  when  the  Indians 
in  pursuit  made  their  appearance,  but  too  late, 
for  their  prey  had  escaped.” 

During  the  occupation  of  Fort  Findlay, 
which  lasted  until  the  spring  of  1815,  a man 
named  Thorp  kept  a small  sutler  store  imme- 
diately east  of  the  fort.  Soon  after  the  war 
closed  the  fort  was  abandoned,  and  its  garri- 
son returned  to  peaceful  avocations. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  Mexican  war  was  the 
disputed  territory  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  Texas,  having  won 
its  independence,  and  been  admitted  into 
the  union,  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  line,  while  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties disputed  this  claim,  asserting  that  it 
was  the  Nueces  river.  The  United  States 
government  proposed  to  settle  the  contro- 
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versy  by  peaceful  negotiations,  but  Mexico 
scornfully  refused,  and  made  threats  of  oc- 
cupying the  territory  in  dispute. 

To  be  prepared  for  any  contingency,  in 
March,  1846,  General  Taylor  was  ordered 
to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  a few 
thousand  men,  which  he  had  organized  at 
Corpus  Christi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Nueces.  He  erected  Fort  Brown  opposite 
Matamoras,  which  was  accepted  by  Mexico 
as  a declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1846,  General  Arista,  the  Mexican 
commander  on  the  Rio  Grande,  notified 
General  Taylor  that  hostilities  had  begun. 
On  the  same  day  a small  force  of  American 
cavalry  was  attacked  by  the  Mexicans  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  here  oc- 
curred the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war.  Han- 
cock County  was  then  very  thinly  settled 
and  when  the  call  for  troops  reached  this 
portion  of  Ohio  the  quota  of  the  county 
was  full.  A company,  however,  was  re- 
cruited from  Hancock  and  Putman  Counties 
and  offered  to  the  government,  which  re- 
plied that  their  services  were  not  needed. 
However,  a dozen  or  more  from  this  county 
went  to  the  war,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  enlisted  in  outside  companies  and 
there  being  no  enumeration  returns  to  show 
just  who  went  from  this  county,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a full  list  of  names,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  following  residents  of 
this  county  enlisted:  Allen  Royce,  H.  Jere- 
miah Yates,  Loami  Farmer,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
D.  Carlin.  Mr.  Carlin  was  commissioned  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Fifteenth  United 
States  Regulars,  April  9,  1847.  But  the 
surgeon  having  other  duties  which  required 
the  most  of  his  time,  Mr.  Carlin,  by  active 
service,  though  not  in  name,  filled  the  posi- 


tion of  surgeon.  His  commission  was 
signed  by  James  K.  Polk,  then  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  news  of  the  vic- 
torious entry  of  the  American  Army  under 
Scott  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  September 
14,  1847,  which  was  hailed  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm all  over  the  county,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  comment  of  some  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  who  bitterly  denounced  the  war, 
which  they  regarded  as  a party  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  on  April 
14,  1861,  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  brought  to  a 
final  and  decisive  issue  the  long-vexed  ques- 
tions of  State  Rights  and  Slavery  and  inaugu- 
rated a crucial  test  by  which  the  solidity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  to  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  ten- 
sion between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  nation 
had  finally  reached  the  breaking-point;  the 
slender  cord  of  mutual  interest  snapped,  and, 
with  desperate  resolution  on  one  side,  and  firm, 
resourceful,  patriotic  purpose  on  the  other,  the 
Titanic  struggle  was  begun. 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  were 
the  people  of  this  county,  this  state,  this  nation 
so  thoroughly  aroused  as  when  the  news  Hashed 
over  the  wires  of  Major  Anderson’s  capitula- 
tion. From  all  sections  of  the  free  states,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliations,  voices  went  up 
with  fierce  determination  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  Union.  Volunteer  companies  sprang 
into  existence  as  if  by  magic,  and  large  amounts 
were  contributed  by  state  legislatures,  private 
corporations  and  individuals  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  coming  struggle  for  national 
unity,  Hancock  county  was  in  harmony  with 
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the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  nation  and  enthu- 
siastic expressions  of  loyalty  to  our  time-hon- 
ored flag  fell  from  the  lips  of  old  and  young. 
Findlay,  being  the  county  seat,  was  the  princi- 
pal point  where  public  sentiment  found  out- 
ward expression  and  the  action  taken  here  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
throughout  the  county. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  17,  1861,  a 
few  national  flags  were  thrown  out  to  the 
breeze,  the  sight  of  which  seemed  to  kindle  a 
patriotic  fire  in  every  heart.  Presently  a large 
American  banner  was  suspended  across  Main 
Street  from  the  court  house  to  Reed's  Hotel. 
The  town  soon  began  to  present  a lively  ap- 
pearance, and  when  the  band  headed  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  commenced  promenading 
Main  Street  the  martial  spirit  in  many  loyal 
hearts  broke  forth  in  cheers.  About  10  o’clock 
a,  m.,  a cannon,  owned  by  the  local  Demo- 
cratic organization,  was  brought  forth  and  ac- 
companied by  several  hundred  citizens  on  foot 
and  horseback  was  taken  across  the  river  and 
a salute  of  thirty-four  shots  fired  in  honor  of 
the  Union.  Enthusiasm  was  abundant,  and 
party  lines  were  entirely  forgotten.  Towards 
noon  another  large  banner  was  suspended 
across  Main  Street,  and  flags  of  every  size  were 
floating  from  nearly  every  business  block  and 
numerous  private  residences.  Two  liberty  poles 
were  raised  in  the  afternoon  on  the  opposite 
corners  of  Main  and  Main  Cross  Streets  and 
the  American  flag  run  up  on  each.  Afterwards 
other  poles  were  raised  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
in  height  and  mounted  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  pursuant  to  a 
call  issued  April  17th,  an  enthusiastic  assem- 
blage of  citizens  convened  at  the  court  house. 
Edson  Goit  was  made  chairman  and  Philip 


Ford  and  S.  J.  Mills  appointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
Goit  on  taking  the  chair  delivered  a patriotic 
speech,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
outbursts  of  applause.  He  said  the  govern- 
ment should  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  and  the 
man  who  in  this  emergency  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  should  be  denounced  as  a trai- 
tor. On  motion  of  J.  M.  Palmer,  a committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Aaron  Blackford,  J.  M. 
Palmer,  A.  P.  Byal,  W.  W.  Siddall  and  Israel 
Green  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  ex- 
pressing, the  sentiment  of  the  meeting.  During 
the  absence  of  the  committee  the  enthusiasm 
was  kept  at  fever  heat  by  patriotic  soul-stirring 
and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  music  and 
speeches.  The  band  played  Hail  Columbia, 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  called  for 
and  sung  by  Messrs.  N.  Y.  Mifford,  Dwella  M. 
Stoughton  and  William  Mungen,  the  vast  au- 
dience rising  and  joining  in  the  chorus.  Cheers 
were  given  after  each  verse  by  the  assembled 
multitude  till  the  very  building  seemed  to  join 
in  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  people  and 
echo  back  their  sentiments. 

A brief  speech  was  made  by  James 
A.  Bope,  denouncing  treason  and  seces- 
sion and  calling  upon  all  to  rally  around  the 
flag.  Amidst  frequent  applause  William  Mun- 
gen declared  himself  “in  favor  of  our  country, 
right  or  wrong.”  The  time,  he  said,  was  now 
past  for  party  questions,  and  as  a Democrat  of 
the  strictest  school,  he  asserted  that  in  the 
present  alarming  condition  of  the  country,  po- 
litical questions  should  be  forgotten.  William 
Gribben,  who  followed,  said  that  armed  trai- 
tors had  conspired  together  for  the  destruction 
of  our  government,  that  our  national  flag  had 
been  insulted  and  trampled  upon  by  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  and  declared  that  the 
honor  of  the  glorious  old  banner  should  be  up- 
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held.  At  this  point  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted  amid  vociferous  applause: 

“Whereas,  A band  of  armed  traitors  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  have  leagued 
together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  to  insult  and  strike  down  the  en- 
sign of  our  nation,  which  has  given  to  the 
American  citizen  ample  protection  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  our  country  consideration  and 
dignity  wherever  its  stars  and  stripes  have  been 
seen  and  known,  and 

“Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  such  treasona- 
ble intent,  those  traitors  have  once  struck  down 
that  glorious  flag,  and  now  threaten  with  a 
myrmidon  host  in  arms  to  seize  our  national 
capital,  to  trail  our  nation’s  honor  in  the  dust 
and  transform  this  free  government  into  a cruel 
monarchy;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  have  divided  us  in  the  past,  today  we 
are  united  and  are  animated  by  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  an  unyielding  and  undying  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  and  determination  to  stand 
by  the  government  and  the  flag  of  our  country. 
Living  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
fight  in  their  defense;  dying  we  bequeath  this 
purpose  to  our  children. 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  present  civil  war  so 
wantonly  begun  by  traitors  now  in  arms 
against  our  government  the  only  issue  presented 
to  every  American  citizen  is:  Shall  our  con- 
stitutional government  stand  against  the  rebel 
and  revolutionary  force  that  now  threatens  its 
destruction?  Or  shall  it  yield  to  treason  for 
a despotism  to  be  erected  upon  its  ruins.  ‘He 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.’ 

“Resolved,  That  as  our  revolutionary  fa- 
thers, with  a firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence  eventually  pledged  to  each 
other  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sa- 
cred honor  for  the  purchase  of  these  civil  and 
religious  liberties  by  them  transmitted  to  us, 
and  that  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  we,  their 
descendants,  with  a firm  reliance  upon  the  same 
Divine  and  all-protecting  Power,  mutually 


make  the  same  sacred  pledge  to  each  other  for 
the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  that  inesti- 
mable inheritance  by  them  bequeathed  to  us.” 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution Judge  Palmer  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  an  eloquent  speech  full  of  patriotic 
devotion.  James  M.  Neibling  was  then 
called  for  and  began  by  saying  that  four- 
teen years  before,  when  only  a boy,  he 
shouldered  his  musket  at  the  call  of  his 
country  to  assist  in  chastising  Mexican  ar- 
rogance, and  he  was  ready  to  go  again  if 
his  country’s  cause  demanded  his  services. 
This  declaration  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause.  After  some  further  re- 
marks upon  the  necessity  of  union  and  im- 
mediate action  he  presented  the  roll  of  en- 
listment for  volunteers,  under  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  7 5,000  men,  issued 
three  days  before.  In  a very  short  time 
seventy-two  names  were  down  upon  the 
roll,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  with 
cheers  and  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
flag.  The  volunteers  were  formed  into  line 
by  Colonel  Neibling  and  escorted  by  the 
band,  marched  down  Main  Street  and  dis- 
banded to  meet  for  another  rally  on  Tues- 
day, April  23,  which  had  been  previously 
announced. 

On  that  day  people  came  from  every  part 
of  the  county,  all  seeming  to  be  moved  by 
the  one  prevailing  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  Union.  And  in  this 
great  cause  none  were  more  deeply  in- 
terested than  the  old  gray-headed  veterans 
who  had  so  long  enjoyed  its  blessings. 
Scores  of  pioneers  publicly  declared  their 
readiness  to  shoulder  a musket  and  march 
to  the  defense  of  their  country.  All  seemed 
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to  be  imbued  with  that  same  spirit  of  pa- 
triotic devotion  and  sacrifice  which  nerved 
the  revolutionary  fathers  to  win  that 
glorious  boon  of  liberty  we  now  enjoy. 
Party  prejudice  was  set  aside  and  all  labored 
together,  hand  in  hand  in  that  noble  work 
of  preserving  the  national  honor. 

By  this  time  three  companies  of  volun- 
teers had  been  raised  in  Hancock  County, 
which  were  afterwards  mustered  into  the 
Twenty-first  regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, as  Companies  A,  F,  and  G.  In  the 
afternoon  companies  A and  F were  each 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  Findlay  with  a 
handsome  flag.  The  presentation  took  place 
in  front  of  the  court  house  in  the  presence 
of  the  large  assemblage  which  had  come  to- 
gether on  that  day  to  attest  their  unswerv- 
ing loyalty.  Mrs.  James  Neibling  made  the 
presentaion  speech  and  the  flags  were  re- 
spectively received  by  Captains  Wilson  and 
Walker  on  behalf  of  their  companies. 

The  fair  grounds,  then  located  in  East 
Findlay  on  the  Mt.  Blanchard  road,  was 
selected  as  a place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
volunteers  and  was  dedicated  as  Camp 
“Neibling,”  in  honor  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
James  M.  Neibling,  who  afterward  com- 
manded the  Twenty-first  regiment  on  many 
a bloody  field.  On  the  25th  of  April  Mrs. 
Mary  Mungen  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Findlay  presented  a flag  to  company  G. 
Before  the  following  day  a delegation  of 
ladies  from  McComb  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Camp  Neibling  and  presented  another 
flag  to  the  same  company,  most  of  which 
command  were  from  the  northwest  part  of 
the  county.  Miss  Addie  M.  Price  presented 
the  beautiful  banner  and  Captain  Lovell 


received  it  and  responded  in  appropriate 
terms. 

A mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
house,  April  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging for  a more  thorough  military  or- 
ganization of  the  county.  James  M.  Neib- 
ling was  elected  chairmna  and  D.  B.  Beards- 
ley secretary.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Messrs.  James  M.  Neibling,  Aaron  Black- 
ford and  Abel  F.  Parker,  advocating  the 
proposed  measure;  and  committees  were 
appointed  in  each  township  to  carry  the  project 
into  effect.  Meetings  were  soon  after- 
ward held  in  nearly  every  township,  military 
companies  organized  and  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  people  was  unabated.  Several  com- 
panies of  home  guards  were  also  formed, 
consisting  of  men  over  forty-five  years  of 
age;  but  these  organizations  subsequently 
disbanded,  because  the  term  “Home 
Guard”  soon  became  one  of  reproach  and 
was  flippantly  used  to  designate  the  stay- 
at-homes  or  a class  who  were  afraid  to  go 
into  the  army. 

A vast  amount  of  credit  is  due  the  various 
societies  organized  & t divers  times  during 
the  rebellion  towards  providing  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  service  and,  if  need  be  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  And  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  ladies  of  these  societies, 
who  did  a great  amount  of  good  in  gather- 
ing and  forwarding  sanitary  supplies  to  hos- 
pital camps.  In  fact,  the  patriotic  women  of 
the  county  did  their  full  share  toward  crush- 
ing the  mightiest  rebellion  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  not  only  in  helpful  actions  and 
deeds  which  relieved  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  but  also  by  enduring  the  heart-aches 
and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  both 
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parents’  duties  in  the  care  of  the  children 
while  the  fathers  were  absent  at  the  front 
— many  of  them,  alas,  nevermore  to  return. 
When  finally  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Richmond  announced  the  approaching  close 
of  the  struggle,  it  created  the  most  intense 
and  joyous  excitement.  The  citizens  turned 
out  en  masse ; bells  were  rung  and  bonfires 
lighted  in  every  town  and  village  and  an 
undercurrent  of  deep  thankfulness  pervaded 
the  entire  community.  All  hailed  the  good 
news  as  a harbinger  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. With  the  fall  of  the  rebel  capital  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end ; and  although 
Lee  made  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  army 
its  fate  was  sealed,  and  the  8th  of  April, 
1865,  he  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox court  house ; nine  days  afterward 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman. 

The  news  of  these  glorious  successes  of 
the  Union  arms  was  received  throughout 
the  north  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
heartfelt  prayers  were  offered  to  the  God 
of  battles  who  in  His  infinite  mercy  had 
vouchsafed  such  a brilliant  ending  to  the 
long  turmoil  of  military  strife.  After  four 
years  of  bloody  war — after  the  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant  men  and 
millions  of  treasure,  the  great  rebellion  was 
at  an  end,  the  government  preserved,  and 
freedom  perpetuated.  A grand  celebration 
was  held  at  Findlay,  April  14,  1865,  to  re- 
joice over  the  dawn  of  a glorious  peace. 
The  day  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  na- 
ture seemed  to  smile  on  the  exalted  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  exercises  com- 
menced at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  with 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  a 
salute  of  thirty-six  guns.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  crowds  of  people  came  pouring  into 


Findlay.  At  ten  o’clock  services  were  held 
in  several  of  the  churches  and  shortly  after 
noon  a large  audience  gathered  at  the  court 
house  where  appropriate  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Revs.  Rose  and  Wykes.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a fine  display  of  fire- 
works and  every  business  house,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  private  dwellings  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

“This  joy,  however,  was  short  lived  and 
suddenly  changed  to  deep  mourning. 
About  ten  o’clock  the  news  of  President 
Lincoln’s  assassination  reached  Findlay,  and 
fell  like  a pall  on  the  hearts  of  her  citizens. 
Everyone  was  horror-struck  at  the  awful 
deed,  and  never  was  there  so  much  feeling 
manifested  by  the  true  and  loyal  hearts  of 
Hancock  County.  In  a short  time  all  of.  the 
business  houses  were  closed  and  draped  in 
mourning  and  the  flags  dressed  in  crepe  and 
raised,  at  half-mast.  In  the  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house 
to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on 
the  assassination  of  the  president,  and  deep 
gloom  filled  every  honest  heart. 

“Soon  after  the  war  ended,  the  Union 
armies  were  discharged  and  the  soldiers 
still  remaining  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
once  more  joy  reigned  supreme  around 
hundreds  of  firesides  in  Hancock  County. 
To  the  survivors  and  their  children  has  been 
vouchsafed  the  blessings  to  witness  the 
grand  results  of  all  their  sacrifices,  in  a re- 
united country  pursuing  a common  destiny, 
while  the  names  and  fame  of  those  who  fell, 
either  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  line  of 
duty,  has  been  commemorated  through  the 
pages  of  history  and  on  the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  marble  and  bronze  prominent  in 
city,  town  and  village  all  over  this  fair  land 
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of  ours.  They  all  went  out  with  one  com- 
mon aim  in  view — to  lay  down  their  life, 
if  necessary,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  went  cheerfully,  wherever  duty  called 
them.  They  never  shirked  duty  and  never 
flinched  under  fire.  They  never  retreated 
unless  ordered  so  to  do.  They  endured  all 
the  hardships  of  marching,  fighting,  and 
of  prisons  and  more  than  five  hundred  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  without  a mur- 
mur, that  the  noble  cause,  for  which  they 
fought,  might  be  sustained  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  They  left  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  children,  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  them  in  this  life, 
well  knowing  that  for  the  last  time  they 
might  look  at  their  families’  loving  faces, 
and  into  their  aching  hearts;  and  for  four 
long  and  weary  years,  both  those  at  home 
and  those  engaged  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
endured  the  hardships  of  one  of  the  most 
bloody  and  cruel  wars  on  record.” 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

Hancock  County  was  represented  in  the 
Spanish- American  War  by  some  162  soldiers, 
of  whom  109  were  members  of  Company  A, 
2d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  rest  being  dis- 
tributed mainly  among  other  companies  of  the 
same  regiment,  with  a few  in  various  compa- 
nies of  other  regiments. 

COMPANY  A,  SECOND  OHIO  VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY. 

Company  A was  organized  at  Findlay  as  an 
independent  military  company  in  1872,  by  Cap- 
tain James  Wilson,  a veteran  of  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  Wars;  mustered  into  the  National 


Guard,  December  10,  1874;  assigned  to  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  as  Company  B,  July  6, 
1876;  local  designation,  The  Findlay  Guards; 
letter  changed  to  “A”  upon  the  mustering  out 
of  the  Columbus  Grove  Cadets  in  1879 ; desig- 
nation changed  to  Company  A,  Second  Infan- 
try in  1883;  mustered  out  April  14,  1899;  re- 
organized August  17,  1899,  and  designated  as 
Company  A,  unattached  Infantry;  assigned  to 
the  reorganized  Second  Regiment  as  Company 

A,  November  13,  1899.  Active  service:  Cin- 

cinnati riots,  1884;  Wheeling  Creek,  1894. 
War  with  Spain : Organized  for  the  Volunteer 
service  at  Findlay,  April  25,  1898;  mustered 
in  at  Columbus  as  Company  A,  Second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  May  10,  1898;  mustered 
out  at  Macon,  Ga.,  February  10,  1899.  Offi- 
cers (commissioned) : Tillman  L.  Lafferty, 

Captain;  Ralph  E.  Barnd,  First  Lieutenant; 
Frank  M.  Biggs,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  K,  Second  O.  V.  I.,  had  nine  Han- 
cock County  “boys;”  Company  H,  same  regi- 
ment, six;  Company  B,  two,  and  Company  C, 
one.  Company  D.  Sixth  O.  V.  I.,  had  fifteen 
members  from  this  county,  including  the  cap- 
tain, Frank  P.  Culp.  The  following  compa- 
nies also  contained  one  or  more  members  each 
from  Hancock  County ; Company  F,  Eighth  O. 
V.  I. ; Company  — Ninth  O.  V.  I. ; Company 

B,  Twenty-first  O.  V.  I. ; Company  — , Twen- 
ty-eighth I.  V.  L.  A.;  Troop  C,  First  O.  Cav- 
alry; Company  D,  First  Artillery;  Company 
D,  Second  U.  S. ; Company  E,  Sixth  U.  S.  Ar- 
tillery ; Company  A,  Eleventh  U.  S. ; Company 
A,  Seventeenth  U.  S. ; Company  B,  Twenty- 
eighth  U.  S. ; Twenty-eighth  Bat.  Art.  Ind. ; 
Company  M,  Thirty-fifth  U.  S. ; Company  H, 
157th  Ind. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 

Early  History — Famous  Judges  and  Lawyers — Hancock  County  Bar  Association — First  Jail  and 

Court-House. 


It  would  not  be  commensurate  with  a his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Han- 
cock County  to  name  all  the  judges  who  have 
presided  on  its  bench,  or  to  describe  the  numer- 
ous lawyers  who  have  practiced  before  its 
courts;  yet  it  is  thought  best  to  refer  to  the 
organization  of  its  several  courts  and  to  name 
some  of  the  early  judges  who  held  them  and 
the  members  of  the  bar  who  practiced  before 
them,  as  well  as  the  judges  and  lawyers  who 
located  here. 

The  first  judicial  system  to  be  organized  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  is  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  that  put  in 
operation  by  the  “Ordinance  of  1787,”  by 
which  the  vast  “territory  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio”  was  set  apart  as  a separate  gov- 
ernment, and  a local  judicial  system  given  to 
it  under  said  ordinance.  The  court  was  to  con- 
sist of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  could 
form  and  constitute  a court.  This  court  was 
to  have  common  law  jurisdiction  and  the 
judges  must  reside  in  the  district  and  have 
therein  a free  hold  estate  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  during  the  time  they 
held  their  office,  and  their  commission  was  to 
continue  in  force  during  good  behavior.  These 


judges,  with  the  governor  of  said  territory 
were  to  select  from  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
of  the  original  states  such  laws  as  they  thought 
suitable  for  the  territory  and  they  were  author- 
ized to  promulgate  and  enforce  the  law,  until 
amended  or  repealed  by  a general  assembly 
which  was  to  be  later  organized  according  to 
the  terms  of  said  Ordinance  under  which  they 
were  appointed. 

In  accordance  with  such  provision  of  the 
Ordinance,  Congress  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  1787,  elected  as  judges  for  the  North- 
west Territory,  Samuel  Wolden  Parsons,  John 
Armstrong  and  James  Mitchell  Vamam.  Mr. 
Armstrong  declined  the  appointment  and  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  1788,  John 
Cleves  Symmes  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The 
salary  of  the  judges  was  fixed  at  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year.  This  organization  of 
the  court  continued,  with  various  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  until  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1802. 

Under  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio,  the 
number  of  supreme  judges  was  three,  with 
power  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  to  au- 
thorize the  selection  of  one  additional  judge. 
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Their  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  seven  years 
and  their  salaries  were  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  each.  These  judges, 
under  the  constitution,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  April,  1803,  they  elected  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  and  William 
Spriggs,  who  composed  the  first  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  Under  this  new  constitution 
the  first  court  was  organized  which  concerned 
Hancock  County  directly.  This  was  known  as 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1802  provided  that  the  several  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  should  consist  of  a presi- 
dent judge  and  associate  judges ; that  the  State 
should  be  divided  by  law  into  three  circuits 
and  that  there  should  be  appointed  a president 
of  the  Courts,  who  during  his  continuance  in 
office  should  reside  therein;  that  there  should 
be  appointed  in  each  county  not  more  than 
three  nor  less  than  two  associate  judges,  who 
during  their  continuance  in  office  should  reside 
in  the  county,  and  the  president  in  the  circuit 
and  the  associate  judges  in  the  county  should 
constitute  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
court  was  to  have  common  law  and  chancery 
jurisdiction.  The  several  judges  under  this 
provision  of  the  constitution  were  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  composition  of  this  court  was  very 
often  criticised  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “a 
court  of  one  hundred  judges,” — that  is,  one 
judge  and  two  ciphers.  In  jury  cases,  un- 
doubtedly the  associate  judges,  who  were  not 
men  skilled  in  the  law,  were  practically  ciphers, 
but  in  the  trial  of  causes  to  the  court  they 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  presiding  judge  good 
common  sense  and  business  knowledge,  which 
was  often  an  invaluable  assistance  and  aided 


in  making  the  finding  of  the  court  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  verdict  of  a jury. 

The  president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  travelled  from  county  to  county  in  his 
circuit  holding  court.  It  was  the  custom  of 
leading  lawyers  in  those  days  to  travel  over  the 
circuits  of  the  several  counties  with  the  judges. 
Before  the  days  of  railroads,  their  ordinary 
mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback,  and  usually 
each  one  owned  his  own  horse.  The  court, 
bar,  and  friends  journeyed  together  and  gen- 
erally put  up  at  the  same  tavern.  These  lead- 
ing and  traveling  lawyers  had  many  partners, 
usually  one  in  each  county  seat,  who  looked 
after  the  local  business  during  the  interim  and 
was  assisted  in  the  trial  of  cases  by  the  other, 
who  by  his  constant  attendance  in  court,  be- 
came especially  proficient  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

On  horseback,  therefore,  with  books,  briefs 
and  clothing  stored  in  saddle-bags,  which  were 
thrown  over  the  backs  of  the  horses,  the  law- 
yers in  merry  parties  traveled  from  court  to 
court  over  corduroy  or  mud  roads.  The  legs 
of  the  riders  were  encased  from  the  ankles  to 
far  above  the  knee  in  leggings  of  stout  cloth, 
the  material  of  which  was  soon  unrecogniza- 
ble, being  encrusted  with  an  inch  or  more  of 
mud.  The  way  was  cheered  by  story  and  jest 
and  the  woods  resounded  with  laughter  and 
song.  One  favorite  amusement  of  these  law- 
yers was  to  bet  on  the  politics  of  any  rider 
they  might  see  ahead  of  them  in  the  woods. 
They  would  then  overtake  him  and  engage  in 
conversation  with  him,  thus  deciding  the 
wager.  As  the  party  neared  a town,  one  of 
them  was  sent  ahead  to  engage  rooms  and  to 
order  a good  meal  prepared.  The  coming  of  a 
court  to  town  was  an  event  in  those  days.  In 
the  evening  judges  and  lawyers  gathered 
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around  the  huge  fireplace  of  the  tavern  and 
told  stories  until  a late  hour. 

When  Hancock  became  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct county,  three  of  her  citizens  were  hon- 
ored with  the  appointment  of  Associate  Judges, 
namely : Abraham  Huff,  Robert  McKinnis 
and  Ebenezer  Wilson.  We  find  the  record  of 
their  first  meeting,  or  the  first  court  held  in  the 
county:  “At  a special  court  begun  and  held 
in  the  town  of  Findlay  on  the  14th  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  present,  Honora- 
bles  Abraham  Huff,  Robert  McKinnis  and 
Ebenezer  Wilson,  Judges  of  and  for  the  county 
of  Hancock,  and  State  of  Ohio,  and  proceeded 
to  appoint  a clerk,  pro  tem.,  and  after  consid- 
eration, appointed  Wilson  Vance,  and  gave 
him  the  following  certificate  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  following  words,  to-wit:  ‘Know 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Abraham 
Huff,  Robert  McKinnis  and  Ebenezer  Wilson, 
Associate  Judges,  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Hancock,  have  this  day  met  at  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  town  of  Findlay,  in  said  county,  and 
after  consultation  and  deliberation,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  by  living  voice,  Wilson 
Vance,  Esq.,  of  said  county,  clerk  protem.,  at 
Findlay,  this  14th  day  of  March,  1828.’ 
Abraham  Huff, 
Robert  McKinnis, 
Ebenezer  Wilson, 
Associate  Judges. 

“The  vote  stood,  ayes  two,  nays  one.  Mr. 
Vance  was  sworn  into  office  by  Judge  McKin- 

_ • jt 

ms. 

The  office  of  clerk,  was  held  by  Mr.  Vance 
as  clerk  pro  tem.,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
7,  Art.  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  1802,  which 
recited:  “That  each  Court  shall  appoint  its 

own  Clerk,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  but 


no  person  shall  be  appointed  Clerk  except  pro- 
tempore,  who  shall  not  produce  to  the  Court 
appointing  him  a certificate  from  a majority 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  they 
judge  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Clerk  to  any  Court  of  the 
same  dignity,  with  that  for  which  he  offers 
himself.” 

The  first  judicial  officers  of  the  county  de- 
serve more  than  a passing  notice,  from  their 
fidelity  to  business,  their  fairness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  their  unsullied 
character  as  men. 

Judge  Robert  McKinnis  was  born  in 
Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  removed  thence 
to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  from  thence,  in 
1822,  he  came  to  Hancock  County,  where  he 
at  once  became  one  of  the  leading  men.  He 
married  before  his  emigration  to  Ohio,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a grown  up  family  when 
he  came  to  this  county.  Not  only  was  the 
Judge  himself  a noted  man,  but  his  sons, 
of  whom  there  were  four,  Charles,  Philip, 
James  and  John,  were  men  who  were  trusted 
by  the  early  settlers  with  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  positions  were  always 
filled  with  intelligence  and  honesty.  Charles 
was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  the 
county,  a position  which  at  that  time,  was 
one  of  peculiar  importance.  The  affairs  of 
a new  county  were  to  be  put  in  shape,  all 
the  conflicting  interests  of  rival  settlements 
to  be  harmonized,  public  buildings  and 
public  business  were  to  be  looked  after.  To 
safely  and  successfully  manage,  and  con- 
trol all  these  with  economy,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  a poor  struggling  population, 
required  discrimination,  decision  and  pa- 
tience. Mr.  McKinnis  did  not  fail  in  these 
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qualifications.  Judge  McKinnis  was  the 
owner  of  a good  farm  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship, on  the  south  bank  of  the  Blanchard, 
and  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Ini 
after  life,  and  when  quite  advanced  in  years, 
he  made  several  trips  to  the  far  west,  some 
of  his  children  having  removed  there,  going 
and  returning  alone  in  his  wagon.  He  died 
at  a ripe  old  age,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  had  his  acquaintance. 

Judge  Ebenezer  Wilson  came  to  the 
county  in  1826,  and  settled  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship, on  a farm  on  which  his  son  Joseph 
afterwards  resided,  where  he  continued  his 
residence  until  his  death.  Of  the  Judge,  it 
can  be  said  that  as  a man,  he  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  to 
an  unlimited  extent.  That  he  filled  the 
office  of  Associate  Judge,  with  intelligence 
and  honesty,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  held  it  for  two  terms — fourteen  years — 
a greater  length  of  time  than  did  any  other. 
The  Judge  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  was  noted  for  his 
exemplary  life.  He  had  a large  family  of 
children,  who  like  himself,  were  social,  good 
natured  people.  The  Judge  lived  long 
enough  to  reclaim  from  the  wilderness,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  one  of  the  hand- 
somest farms  in  the  county  and  to  see  those 
who  had  come  into  the  wilds  of  the  county 
with  him,  peaceably  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
labor,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain 
to  the  last  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his 
old  pioneer  associates. 

It  is  not  known  at  just  what  time  Judge 
Abraham  Huff  came  to  the  county,  but  it 
was  at  a very  early  period  in  its  history. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  known  of  his 
history,  except  that  he  was  an  honorable, 


straight-forward  man,  of  good  strong  com- 
mon sense,  and  was  an  upright,  intelligent 
Judge.  He  was  a man  of  poor  bodily  health, 
and  left  the  county  at  an  early  day,  going 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  health,  in  which  he  partially 
succeeded. 

The  following  is  a complete  record  of  the 
term  of  the  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
held  in  the  county,  which  was  the  June  term 
in  1828: 

At  a Court  of  Common  Pleas  begun  and 
held  in  the  town  of  Findlay,  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Hancock,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
on  the  third  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Present,  the  Associate  Judges,  Abraham 
Huff,  Robert  McKinnis  and  Ebenezer 
Wilson,  the  Presiding  Judge  not  being 
present.  Don  Alonzo  Hamlin,  Sheriff, 
Wilson  Vance,  Clerk  pro-tern.,  Anthony 
Casad  was  appointed  by  the  Court  to  prose- 
cute the  Pleas  in  behalf  of  the  State,  for 
said  county  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
to  be  allowed  forty  dollars  for  his  services.” 

“Elijah  T.  Davis  was  appointed  Admin- 
istrator on  the  effects  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
late  of  Findlay  Township,  deceased.  Joshua 
Hedges  and  Squire  Carlin  were  accepted  as 
his  sureties,  bonds  given  in  the  sum  of  Five 
Hundred  dollars.  Joshua  Hedges,  Jacob 
Poe  and  Charles  McKinnis  were  appointed 
appraisers  of  said  effects.  On  application 
ordered  that  the  citizens  of  Welfare  (now 
Delaware)  Township  have  leave  to  elect 
one  justice  of  the  peace.  One  justice  of 
the  peace  was  appointed  for  Amanda  Town- 
ship. The  Court  appointed  Wilson  Vance 
recorder  of  Hancock  County  for  the  term 
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of  seven  years,  and  the  Court  adjourned 
without  day. 

Abraham  Huff." 

The  first  Grand  Jury  was  composed  of  the 
following  named  persons : Josepy  DeWitt, 

John  P.  Hamilton,  Jacob  Poe,  Asa  Lake, 
Charles  McKinnis,  Reuben  Hales,  Mordica 
Hammond,  William  Wade,  John  Boyd,  Henry 
George,  William  Moreland,  James  McKinnis, 
William  Taylor,  Edwin  S.  Jones  and  John  C. 
Wickham.  The  foreman  was  William  Taylor. 

The  first  Petit  Jury  summoned  was  as  fol- 
lows : John  Beard,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Huff, 
William  Moreland,  Jr.,  John  Tullis,  John  J. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  Thompson,  James  Pettis, 
and  there  being  no  business  for  a Jury  they 
were  discharged  without  filling  the  panel.  Ra- 
chel Wilson  was  appointed  guardian  of  Re- 
becca and  Jane  Wilson,  minor  children  of 
Thomas  Wilson,  deceased.  Rebecca  was  eight 
and  Jane  one  year  old.  When  grown  up  Re- 
becca became  the  wife  of  John  Reed,  of  Liberty 
Township,  and  Jane  the  wife  of  George  L. 
Poe,  of  Allen  Township. 

On  application,  a license  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Taylor  to  vend  merchandise  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Findlay,  until  the  first  day  of  April 
next,  he  to  pay  into  the  treasury  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  said  license. 

At  the  November  term  of  the  Court  it  “Ap- 
pearing that  there  was  no  business  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  they  were  discharged.”  At  the 
same  term  William  Taylor  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  county,  and  the  Clerk  ordered  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  Governor.  William 
Taylor,  William  Hackney  and  Mordica  Ham- 
mond were  appointed  examiners  of  common 
schools.  It  was  “ordered  by  the  Court  that 
there  be  allowed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  each  year,  to  be  paid  one 


half  at  each  term  of  Court.”  Seven  years  Clerk 
of  the  Court  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  seventy 
dollars. 

A special  session  of  the  court  was  held  on 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1829,  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  letters  of  administration  on  the 
estate  of  John  Patterson.  William  Taylor  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Patterson  was  a brother  of  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

At  the  April  term,  1829,  Judges  Huff,  Wil- 
son and  McKinnis  were  present,  also  Sheriff 
John  C.  Wickham,  Clerk  Wilson  Vance  and 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Anthony  Casad.  The 
Grand  Jury,  the  second  one  called  and  empan- 
eled in  the  county  was  as  follows:  Robert 
Long,  Amos  Beard,  Thomas  Cole,  John  Shoe- 
maker, Reuben  W.  Hamblin,  Samuel  Sargeant, 
William  J.  Greer,  Robert  Elder,  John  Hunter, 
Isaac  Johnston,  Nathan  Frakes,  Reuben  Hales, 
Jacob  Foster,  William  Moreland,  Jr.,  Nathan 
Williams.  The  foreman  was  William  J.  Greer. 
Due  notice  having  been  given,  William  Taylor 
was  licensed  to  keep  a tavern  at  his  house  in 
Findlay,  by  paying  five  dollars.  The  Grand 
Jury,  at  this  session,  found  a bill  of  indictment 
— the  first  ever  returned  in  the  county. 

The  first  case  on  the  civil  docket  was  that  of 
Robert  Elder  and  wife  against  Asa  Lake  and 
wife  for  slander.  Damages  claimed,  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  action  was  brought  at  the 
November  term,  1828,  Abel  Rawson,  plaintiff’s 
Attorney.  A judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
defendants,  and  the  plaintiffs  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs,  taxed  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-two 
cents.  Such  a cost  bill  as  that  would  not  go 
very  far  towards  paying  the  costs  of  a slander 
suit  in  these  days,  neither  would  it  make  the 
officers  of  the  court  either  rich  or  happy. 

The  case  of  Henry  McWhorter  against  Sam- 
uel Sargeant  and  Abraham  Huff  was  tried  at 
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the  April  term,  1830,  before  Ebenezer  Lane, 
President  Judge,  and  Judges  Wilson  and  Mc- 
Kinnis,  associates.  The  action  was  upon  note 
of  hand,  and  amount  claimed  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  hundred  dollars  damages. 
“Now  comes  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Godman,  his 
attorney,  and  the  defendant  being  three  times 
solemnly  called  came  not,  but  made  default. 
It  is  therefore  considered  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
cover of  said  defendants  the  sum  of  $237.83, 
his  debt  aforesaid,  together  with  his  damages 
assessed  by  the  court  at  one  cent,  and  his  costs 
of  suit  to  be  taxed  at  $3.30. 

The  case  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against 
Thomas  Slight  was  tried  before  a jury  com- 
posed of  Joshua  Hedges,  Vanrensalear  Han- 
cock, John  Elder,  Seldon  Blodgett,  Sampson 
Dildine,  James  McKinnis,  William  DeWitt,  Jo- 
siah  Elder,  Thomas  F.  Johnson,  Asa  M.  Lake, 
Asa  Lake  and  Mathew  Reighly.  Verdict, 
guilty.  Second  trial  allowed,  case  finally  dis- 
missed. 

Perhaps  no  cases  tried  in  the  county  excited 
more  interest  at  the  time  than  those  in  which 
John  P.  Hamilton  and  Charles  and  Philip  Mc- 
Kinnis figured.  Charles  McKinnis  and  John 
P.  Hamilton  were  both  county  commissioners, 
and  a petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Board, 
praying  for  the  division  of  Findlay  Township 
which  then  included  all  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  To  this  proposition  McKinnis,  and 
perhaps  his  immediate  constituency,  were  op- 
posed, as  it  struck  them  off  from  Findlay.  At 
the  session  in  which  the  matter  was  to  be  de- 
termined, McKinnis  after  coming  to  town  was 
attacked  with  the  ague,  and  consequently  was 
not  able  to  meet  with  the  Board.  In  his  ab- 
sence Hamilton  and  the  other  commissioner 
passed  the  act  dividing  the  township.  This 
was  done  no  doubt  without  any  intention  of 


showing  discourtesy  to  McKinnis,  but  it  seems 
that  McKinnis  did  not  so  regard  it,  for  when 
the  matter  came  to  his  ears,  he  was  greatly  en- 
raged, as  he  believed  they  had  purposely  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  pass  the  obnoxious 
order.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  on  the 
street,  meeting  Hamilton,  whom  he  considered 
as  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  he  attacked 
him  and  gave  him  a severe  beating.  Philip  Mc- 
Kinnis happening  to  come  to  town  and  hearing 
that  his  brother  Charles  and  Hamilton  had 
been  in  a fight,  and  knowing  that  Charles  was 
sick,  took  it  for  granted  that  his  brother  had 
been  worsted  in  the  fight.  In  his  impetuous 
manner,  he  started  out  to  find  the  man  whom 
he  supposed  had  taken  an  undue  advantage 
and  meeting  Hamilton,  without  further  cere- 
mony pitched  into  him  and  repeated  the  dose 
which  Charles  had  administered.  Thus  by  mis- 
take Hamilton  got  two  beatings,  for  had  Philip 
known  that  Charles  had  come  out  first  best  in 
the  fight,  or  even  that  he  had  been  the  aggres- 
sor, and  got  whipped  in  a fair  fight,  he  would 
not  have  interfered.  The  matter  came  before 
the  courts  and  bills  of  indictments  were  found 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  record  says  that  to 
the  indictment  “the  defendants  say  they  are 
guilty,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court.”  The  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
court  against  Charles  McKinnis  was  “that  said 
McKinnis  pay  a fine  of  one  dollar,  and  the 
costs  of  suit,  taxed  $2.24,  and  that  he  stand 
charged  until  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  com- 
plied with  and  be  in  mercy.”  The  case  against 
Philip  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

John  P.  Hamilton,  in  September,  1829,  by 
T.  C.  Powell,  his  attorney,  brought  suit  against 
Charles  McKinnis  for  damages  sustained  by 
him  in  the  assault  and  battery,  claiming  five 
hundred  dollars  damage.  The  case  was  tried 
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to  a jury  composed  as  follows : Joshua  Elder, 
Don  Alonzo  Hamblin,  Robert  L.  Strother, 
Joseph  Egbert,  Joshua  Powell,  Nathan  Wil- 
liams, William  Greer,  John  J.  Hendrichs,  Mor- 
dica  Hammond,  Peter  George,  Thomas 
Thompson  and  William  Morehead.  Verdict, 
guilty.  Damages  assessed  at  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. Suit  was  also  brought  against  Phillip 
McKinnis,  and  a judgment  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars was  recovered. 

Anthony  Casad,  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
at  the  magnificent  sum  of  forty  dollars  a year. 
Among  the  names  of  attorneys  practicing  in 
the  courts  in  that  day,  and  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently, we  find  those  of  Casad,  Godman, 
Powell,  Goit,  Hall,  Bates,  Morrison,  O’Neal, 
Coffinberry,  Patterson,  May  and  Rawson.  In 
1835,  Robert  L.  Strother  and  John  W.  Bald- 
win were  appointed  Associate  Judges,  in  place 
of  Huff  and  McKinnis,  Judge  Wilson  being 
reappointed.  Judge  Baldwin  held  the  office 
but  a short  time,  and  upon  his  resignation, 
Major  Bright  was  appointed. 

In  1842,  John  Ewing,  Mordica  Hammond 
and  William  Roller  were  appointed,  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  Michael  Price,  John  Cooper 
and  Gamaliel  C.  Brandel,  and  with  them  the 
race  of  associate  judges  became  extinct,  as  the 
Constitution  of  1851  abolished  the  office.  The 
people  of  the  county  were  very  fortunate  in  the 
appointment  of  judges,  as  all  were,  at  least,  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  county. 

Edson  Goit,  the  first  resident  lawyer  of 
Findlay,  was  born  in  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  October  18,  1808.  When  he  was 
quite  small  his  father  died,  but,  through 
improving  every  opportunity  during  his 
boyhood  years  he  managed  to  obtain  a fair 
education  and  taught  school  ere  reaching 


his  majority.  In  1827  he  left  his  early  home 
and  traveled  across  Ohio  until  arriving  at 
the  village  of  Fremont.  Here  he  halted 
and  subsequently  taught  school  in  Fremont 
and  Tiffin.  During  this  period  Mr.  Goit 
read  law  under  Rudolphus  Dickinson,  of 
Fremont,  and  Abel  Rawson,  of  Tiffin,  and 
July  12,  1832,  was  admitted  to  practice. 
Learning  that  Findlay,  the  then  new 
county  seat  of  Hancock  County,  had  no 
lawyer  he  at  once  concluded  to  come  here 
and  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  then  ham- 
let. Traveling  on  foot  from  Tiffin,  he 
reached  Findlay  on  the  third  day  of  his 
journey  and  went  to  reside  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  Rawson,  a practicing  physician  of  the 
village.  This  was  in  August,  1832,  and  in 
September  he  was  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney,  which  position  he  held  until  June, 
1836.  The  office  of  prosecuting  attorney, 
however,  paid  a very  small  salary  during 
this  period  of  the  county’s  history,  and  for 
several  months  after  settling  in  Findlay 
Mr.  Goit  patiently  waited  for  clients  that 
never  came.  Discouraged  at  the  poor  out- 
look, he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  town,  but  ere  he  had  carried  out  his  in- 
tention the  tide  turned  and  he  was  engaged 
to  teach  a school,  being  thus  guaranteed 
sufficient  to  pay  his  board.  Clients  soon 
began  to  consult  him,  hope  took  the  place 
of  despondency  and  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
leaving  Findlay.  While  boarding  at  the 
tavern  of  William  Taylor  in  1835,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Jane  Patterson,  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Taylor,  with  whom  she  was  living.  In 
May,  1836,  Mr.  Goit  was  appointed  auditor, 
vice  John  C.  Schnnon,  deceased,  and  served 
till  March,  1837.  In  April,  1837,  he  was 
again  appointed  prosecuting  attorney,  but 
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1 *1  nffirp  in  October  1838.  Tire  both  of  whom  are  dead.  No  man  has  ever 
samf  month  he  was  elected  treasurer  and  lived  in  Findlay  who  ,s  more  k>^ly  re- 
filled that  office  two  successive  terms.  Be-  membered  than  Edson  Goit. 
sides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  profes-  charitable  to  a fault  and  every  worthy  pub 
sion  he  now  launched  out  boldly  into  other 
pursuits.  He  accumulated  a large  amount 
of  land  and  engaged  extensively  m mer- 
cantile business  in  Hancock.  Allen  and 
Putnam  Counties.  He,  however,  got  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire ; his  business  was  too 
complex  for  judicious  management,  and  his 
large  land  interests  finally  became  an  in- 
cumbrance and  proved  his  financial  down- 
fall. From  January,  1858,  to  January, 

1862,  he  again  filled  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  this  finished  his  official 
career.  Mr.  Goit  possessed  unbounded 
energy  and  though  a fair  lawyer,  did  not 
devote  sufficient  attention  to  his  profession 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  He  was  a man 
of  fine  personal  appearance  and  dignified 
carriage,  and  was  regarded  as  a very  strong 
jury  lawyer.  Though  he  lost  the  fruits  of 
a lifetime  of  persevering  industry  he  did 
not,  however,  “fail”  as  that  term  is  com- 
monly understood,  but  paid  his  creditors  to 
the  last  penny,  no  man  losing  a cent  by 
him,  and  his  every  promise  being  faithfully 
redeemed.  Such  was  his  sterling  honesty 
that  his  principal  solace  at  the  hour  of  his 
death  was  the  fact  that  he  owed  no  man  a 
dollar.  His  first  wife  died  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  leaving  a family  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  the  sons  was  subse- 
quently killed  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  Goit  was  afterwards  married  to  Mrs. 

Sarah  A.  McConnell,  of  Van  Buren,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1867  removed  to  Bowling  Green, 
where  he  died  May  29,  1880.  Two  daugh- 
ters were  born  of  the  second  marriage, 


lie  enterprise  found  in  him  a warm  friend 
and  generous  support.  Mr.  Goit  built 
while  living  in  Findlay  what  was  then  the 
largest  block  in  Findlay.  The  Karg  Bros, 
meat-market  block  is  a portion  of  the  build- 
ing he  erected,  although  the  entire  struc- 
ture was  remodeled  during  the  boom. 

Arnold  F.  Merriam  was  the  second  law- 
yer to  locate  in  Findlay.  He  was  born  in 
Brandon,  Vt.,  December  17,  1811,  and  was 
there  educated  and  began  the  study  of  law. 

In  early  manhood  he  removed  to  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio,  where  he  completed  his  law 
studies  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He 
soon  afterward  started  for  Vinton  County, 
where  he  intended  to  locate.  During  his 
journey  he  met  Wilson  Vance,  who  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  mind  and  come  to 
Findlay.  He  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of 
1835  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
Edson  Goit.  In  June,  1836,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prosecuting  attorney,  which  office 
he  filled  till  April,  1837,  when  he  resigned. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  1837,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Baldwin,  who  bore  him  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  In  January,  1838,  Mr. 
Merriam  started  the  Hancock  Republican, 
the  first  Whig  paper  published  in  the 
county,  which  he  published  about  a year. 
He  then  removed  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  sold 
the  press  and  subsequently  went  to  Ken- 
tucky where  he  died  in  July,  1844.  His 
widow  returned  with  her  family  to  Findlay, 
and  afterward  married  Judge  Robert 
Strother.  The  ladv  lived  here  for  some  few 
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years,  the  venerable  Mrs.  S.  A.  Strother, 
whom  everybody  loved  and  revered. 

John  H.  Morrison,  the  third  lawyer  who 
came  to  Findlay,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  pioneer  bar.  P.  B.  Morrison 
and  the  Misses  Morrison  of  this  city,  one  of 
whom  is  now  dead,  were  son  and  daughters 
of  the  once  celebrated  lawyer.  He  was 
born  in  Uniontown,  Penn.,  in  1802,  but  re- 
moved when  quite  young  to  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  where  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lost  his 
right  arm  by  accident.  Young  Morrison 
received  a good  common  school  education, 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Philemon  Beecher, 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  began  practice  in  Bu- 
cyrus,  and  afterwards  filled  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  and  treasurer  of  Craw- 
ford County.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  located 
in  Findlay  and  soon  became  well  known 
throughout  northwestern  Ohio.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  married  in  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
to  a Miss  Henthorn,  who  died  at  Bucyrus 
without  issue.  He  afterwards  married  in 
Perry  County,  Ohio,  a Miss  Henthorn,  who 
died  at  Bucyrus,  without  issue.  Subse- 
quent to  this  second  bereavement,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  Williams,  who  reared  a 
family  of  five  children,  two  of  whom  still 
reside  in  Findlay.  He  died  April  19,  1864. 

Jacob  Barnd  was  a bright,  promising, 
young  lawyer,  who  died  in  1845.  He  was  a 
native  of  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  a son  of 
Christian  Barnd,  a pioneer  of  1831,  in 
which  year  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
this  county.  In  1832  the  family  moved 
from  the  farm  into  Findlay  where  Jacob 
afterward  studied  law  under  Edson  Goit. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837  and  in 
October,  1838,  was  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney,  but  served  only  until  the  end  of 


the  term  of  court,  which  was  October  9, 
1838.  He  filled  the  recorder’s  office  two 
terms,  from  October,  1838,  to  October, 
1844,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  prac- 
tice much  during  that  period.  He  left  two 
sons  at  his  death. 

Jude  Hall  came  to  Findlay  about  1836, 
where  he  followed  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
and  sometimes  preached  the  gospel.  He 
was  a queer  specimen  of  the  genus  homo 
and  quite  an  eccentric  character.  He  read 
law  with  Edson  Goit  and  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1838  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney,  being  re-elected  in 
1840.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Defiance  and 
thence  to  Upper  Sandusky,  where  further 
trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  O’Neal  comes  next  in 
the  order  of  time.  He  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1811,  and  in  1833  removed  to  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio,  where  the  following  year  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Amy  J.  Baldwin.  In 
July,  1835,  he  came  to  Findlay  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Goit  and 
Merriam  and  in  August,  1838,  was  admit- 
ted to  practice.  Mr.  O’Neal  was  a practical 
surveyor  and  did  a great  deal  of  surveying 
in  this  county.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
pioneer  school  teachers  of  Findlay.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  auditor  serving  one 
term,  and  he  also  represented  this  district 
in  the  State  Senate  from  1844  to  1846.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Hancock 
County  nearly  forty  years,  retiring  from 
active  practice  a few  years  prior  to  his 
death,  and  removing  to  Indiana,  whence  he 
returned  and  died  in  Findlay,  December  20, 
1879.  Mr.  O’Neal,  though  a safe  counsel- 
lor, was  not  an  advocate  and  rarely  ap- 
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peared  in  that  capacity  in  any  important 
case.  He  was  very  methodical  and  digni- 
fied in  his  practice,  terse  and  forcible  in 
argument  and  always  courteous  to  the  op- 
posing counsel.  He  was  close  and  econom- 
ical in  his  business  habits  and  very  success- 
ful in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  leaving 
to  his  descendants  a handsome  fortune. 

Abel  F.  Parker  was  born  in  Cavendish, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  May  n,  1800, 
and  died  in  Findlay,  May  31,  1881,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  In  early  manhood  he 
settled  in  Genesee  County,  New  York, 
where  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Blanchard  Township,  this  county,  two 
years  later  locating  in  Findlay.  He  read 
law  under  Edson  Goit  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1842.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  served 
one  term.  In  1846  he  was  again  elected 
prosecutor  and  re-elected  in  1848,  but  re- 
signed the  office  in  1849.  Mr.  Parker  also 
filled  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Findlay. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1848,  leaving  a family 
of  one  son  and  two  daughters.  In  1852  Mr. 
Parker  married  Sarah  A.  Robinson,  who 
bore  him  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 
two  daughters,  Misses  Julia  and  Dora,  re- 
sided in  this  city  many  years,  and  his  son, 
Judge  Robert  Parker,  resided  in  Bowling 
Green.  Though  Mr.  Parker  lived  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  more  than  four  score  years, 
he  nevertheless  continued  in  practice  up  to 
within  a short  period  of  his  decease.  He 
loved  his  profession  and  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  associates  of  the  bar. 

Ezra  Brown  was  born  in  Lown,  Canada, 
August  4,  1814,  and  when  about  three  years 
old  removed  with  his  parents  to  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Albion,  Orleans  County, 


New  York.  There  he  resided  till  October, 
1839,  when  he  came  to  Findlay.  Entering 
the  law  office  of  John  H.  Morrison,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1842.  He 
formed  a partnership  with  his  preceptor 
and  continued  in  practice  until  February, 
1847,  then  removed  to  a farm  in  Wood 
County,  near  Fostoria.  In  the  spring  of 
1852  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  Findlay,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
remained  in  practice  till  the  fall  of  1880  and 
then  retired  from  the  active  duties  thereof. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  some  time  later.  He 
was  mayor  of  Findlay  and  a member  of  the 
council.  On  the  nth  of  November,  1845, 
he  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Biglow,  who  died 
February  4,  1873,  leaving  a family  of  two 
daughters.  Miss  Metta,  who  was  a teacher 
in  the  schools  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Mrs.  S.  P.  DeWolf,  wife  of  the  ex-county 
auditor  and  manager  of  the  Findlay  Morn- 
ing Republican.  A son  died  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  1863,  while  serving  the  Union 
Army. 

Elijah  Williams  was  also  a student  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Morrison  and  was  admitted  with 
Ezra  Brown  in  July,  1842.  He  practiced  in 
Findlay  about  eight  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  died  a few 
years  ago.  He  is  remembered  as  a sharp, 
shrewd,  but  diffident  lawyer. 

Hon.  Machias  C.  Whiteley  was  born  May 
24,  1822,  and  died  several  years  previous  to 
1901.  He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  and 
was  born  at  East  New  Market,  Dorchester 
County,  Md.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  his  father  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  against  the  British.  In 
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1832  his  parents,  Willis  and  Elizabeth  White- 
ley,  removed  their  family  to  Baltimore,  Fair- 
field  County,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
worked  on  a farm  and  attended  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  subsequently 
learned  the  harness  trade,  which  he  followed 
until  coming  to  Findlay  in  1840.  For  two 
years  he  worked  in  the  clerk’s  office,  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  reading  law  with  Goit  & 
O’Neal  and  then  returned  to  Fairfield  County, 
where  he  continued  his  law  studies  with  Medill 
& Whitman,  of  Lancaster.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1843,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Tiffin  and 
immediately  opened  a law  office  in  Findlay 
where  he  gradually  attained  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1847  Mr.  Whiteley  married  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Henderson,  a native  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  daughter  of  William  L.  Hen- 
derson, a leading  surveyor  of  Hancock  County, 
and  one  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  this  union.  In  1848  Mr.  White- 
ley  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  re-elected 
in  1849.  While  in  the  legislature  he  took  part 
in  the  election  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  secured  the  charter  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road. In  1856  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  which  nominated 
Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  for  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
fall  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  Com- 
* mon  Pleas,  for  the  Third  Subdivision  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1861,  serving  on  the  bench  ten  years.  In  1864 
Judge  Whiteley  was  nominated  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  supreme  judge,  but  with  the 
balance  of  the  ticket  was  defeated,  the  state 
going  largely  Republican  that  year.  Upon  re- 
tiring from  the  bench  in  1867  Judge  Whiteley 
resumed  practice  in  Findlay  and  continued  in 


active  practice  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  at- 
torneys of  northwestern  Ohio  and  a Democrat 
of  Democrats,  but  absolutely  refused  to  vote 
when  the  registration  law  went  into  effect. 

William  M.  Patterson  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Tiffin  July  4,  1843,  on  the  same  day  as 
Mr.  Whiteley.  He  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  March  24,  1812,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1834  came  to  Findlay  with  his  par- 
ents, Major  John  and  Elizabeth  Patterson.  He 
read  law  with  Charles  W.  O’Neal  and  upon 
his  admission  began  practice  in  Findlay.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and 
served  one  term.  He  was  married  in  1834  to 
Susan  Amspoker  and  resided  in  Findlay  till 
1854,  when,  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
he  removed  to  Kansas.  He  died  in  the  spring 
of  1858  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  caused 
by  a boiler  explosion  in  the  fall  of  1855  in  a 
saw-mill  which  he  was  then  operating. 

Hon.  James  M.  Coffinberry  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Findlay  bar  in  the  fall  of  1845.  He 
was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  16,  1818, 
whence  in  1836  his  father,  Andrew  Coffinberry, 
removed  to  Perrvsburg,  Wood  County.  Here 
James  M.  read  law  in  his  father’s  office  and  in 
1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  father, 
widely  known  as  Count  Coffinberry,  was  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Northwestern  Ohio 
and  practiced  in  this  portion  of  the  state 
throughout  the  earlier  years  of  its  history. 
Soon  after  admission  to  the  bar  James  M. 
opened  a law  office  in  Maumee  City  and  sub- 
sequently served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Lucas  County.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1845  he  set- 
tled in  Findlay  where  he  purchased  an  interest 
and  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Findlay  Her- 
ald, the  local  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
spring  of  1846  he  became  sole  owner  of  the 
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Herald,  which  he  published  about  three  years, 
and  then  sold  out  to  Dr.  David  Patton.  From 
the  date  of  his  coming  to  Findlay  Judge  Cof- 
finberry  took  and  retained  a leading  position 
at  the  Hancock  County  Bar  and  in  1852  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Find- 
lay Bank,  the  first  financial  institution  estab- 
lished in  the  county.  Feeling  the  need  of  a large 
field  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  maturer  powers, 
he  removed  in  1855  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  held  a high  rank  among  the  eminent  law- 
yers of  that  city.  In  1861  he  was  elected  on 
the  Union  ticket  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  and  served  five  years  on  the  bench.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  judicial  term  he  resumed 
his  professional  duties  and  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a large  and  lucrative  practice  till 
1875  when  he  retired.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  Findlay  ever  had. 

Charles  S.  Coffinberry,  a younger  brother  of 
the  Judge,  practiced  law  in  Findlay  about  three 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
bom  February  1,  1824.  He  read  lato  with  his 
father  at  Perrysburg  and  came  to  Findlay  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  where  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  John  M.  Morrison.  In  1849,  in  com- 
pany with  others  from  this  portion  of  Ohio,  he 
went  to  California  and  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed by  President  Filmore  to  take  the  first 
census  of  that  state.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
laborious  undertaking,  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
his  father,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  new 
Eldorado.  He  finally  returned  to  Ohio  and  for 
a few  months  was  associated  with  his  brother 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cleveland,  but  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  again  relinquish 
his  professional  labors  and  he  went  to  Oregon 
and  New  Mexico  where  he  spent  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  dying  of  consumption  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Pueblo,  December  17,  1873. 


Aaron  H.  Biglow  was  a native  of  Vermont 
and  a graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  He 
there  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  In 
July,  1841,  he  located  in  Findlay  and  for  a few 
years  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
then  began  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  1856  when  he  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion and  subsequently  removed  to  Indiana, 
where  he  died.  Mr.  Biglow  possessed  a good 
education  and  was  a fair  speaker,  but  never  ac- 
quired much  practice. 

John  E.  Rosette  first  located  in  Mt  .Blanch- 
ard where  he  married.  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Findlay  and  in  April,  1849,  he  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney,  vice  Abel  F. 
Parker,  resigned.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
same  position,  serving  until  January,  1854.  He 
was  modest,  quiet,  and  of  studious  habits,  pos- 
sessing good  legal  judgment  but  diffident  and 
lacking  self-reliance.  Soon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  last  term  as  prosecutor  he  removed 
to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  rapidly  secured 
recognition  as  a sound,  reliable  lawyer.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  enjoyed  a wide  reputation  as  a crimi- 
nal lawyer  and  commanded  the  confidence  of 
a bar  embracing  many  distinguished  men. 

Henry  Brown  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  members  of  the  bar.  He  was  born  in 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  November  25, 
1826,  and  received  a good  literary  and  classical 
education  at  the  Albion  Academy.  In  May, 
1844,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  school 
teaching  near  Fostoria,  which  vocation  he  fol- 
lowed three  years.  During  this  period  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  Hon.  Warren 
P.  Noble,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1848  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  January, 
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1842,  he  located  in  Findlay  as  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Goit,  Biglow  & Brown.  In  January, 
1851,  Mr.  Brown  bcame  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Hancock  Courier,  which  he 
continued  to  publish  until  January,  1854. 
When  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner  Aaron 
Blackford,  who  had  also  been  his  law  partner 
for  the  last  two  years.  In  January,  1855,  he 
assumed  entire  editorial  control  of  the  Courier 
and  carried  on  that  paper  until  December  20, 
1856.  He  was  elected  auditor  in  October, 
1854,  and  served  till  March,  1857.  Mr.  Brown 
was  then  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from 
active  business.  After  a period  of  needed  re- 
cuperation he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  in  November,  1862,  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  A.  Bope,  resigned ; was  elected 
as  his  own  successor,  and  re-elected  to  the  same 
position.  In  1868  he  was  the  Democratic  sen- 
atorial candidate  for  election  in  this  district, 
and  made  a splendid  race,  reducing  the  pre- 
vious Republican  majority  1,973  votes,  and 
being  defeated  by  only  227  votes.  Mr.  Brown 
was  again  elected  prosecutor  in  1875  and  re- 
elected in  1877.  In  1884  he  was  once  more 
chosen  to  fill  the  same  office  and  in  1887  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
succeeding  himself  in  1889.  He  died  May  it, 
1893,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

William  Gribben  was  one  of  the  brightest, 
brainiest  members  of  the  Findlay  bar  and 
might  have  risen  very  high  if  he  had  devoted 
his  talents  to  his  profession.  He  was  bom  in 
Allegheny  County,  Penn.,  March  11,  1825,  and 
in  the  following  autumn  his  parents  removed 
to  what  is  now  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Gribben  grew  to  maturity  and  received  a 
common  school  education.  He  read  law  with 
Johnson  and  Sloan  of  Ashland  and  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1850.  The  same 
autumn  he  located  in  Findlay  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  H.  Morrison  and  sub- 
sequently with  Judge  Whiteley.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  was  re- 
elected in  1855.  He  served  in  the  legislature 
from  1862  to  1864  and  received  the  certificate 
of  re-election  but  lost  the  seat  on  contest.  This 
was  during  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  state,  when  Democrats 
were  publicly  branded  as  rebels  and  political 
passion  ran  high.  Mr.  Gribben  followed  his 
profession  until  his  death,  which  occurred  No- 
vember 28,  1887. 

Aaron  Blackford  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Hancock 
County  bar,  to  which  he  had  belonged  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  was  born  in  Columbiana  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  February  8,  1827,  and  removed  to 
Findlay  with  his  parents,  Price  and  Abigail 
Blackford,  in  October,  1834.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Findlay  and 
at  Delaware  College,  Delaware,  Ohio.  He 
read  law  with  Henry  Brown,  of  Findlay,  at- 
tended the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  May,  1852.  In  January, 
1851,  he  became  associated  with  Henry  Brown, 
of  Findlay,  in  the  publication  of  the  Hancock 
Courier,  which  they  jointly  edited  until  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  when  Mr.  Blackford  became  sole 
editor.  He  conducted  the  paper  about  one 
year  and  then  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his 
former  partner.  During  this  period  Mr.  Black- 
ford also  practiced  law,  and  with  the  passing 
years  attained  more  than  a state  prominence  in 
his  profession.  Mr.  Blackford  was  the  Nestor 
of  the  Findlay  bar  and  accumulated  great 
wealth.  He  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
now  practicing  attorneys  in  this  city — Rollin 
dying  a few  years  ago,  the  two  still  practicing 
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here  being  Frank  P.  and  Charles  A.  Blackford. 
Mr.  Blackford  died  Dec.  7,  1904. 

Hon.  William  Mungen  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  May  12,  1821,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 9,  1887.  He  removed  with  his  family  in 
1830  to  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
ceived a common  school  education  and  subse- 
quently studied  Latin,  German  and  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  He  came  to  Findlay  in  October, 
1842.  In  February,  1845,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Hancock  Farmer,  and  changed  its  name 
to  the  Hancock  Democrat  and  on  the  first  of 
July,  1845,  he  became  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Hancock  Courier,  consolidating  the  two 
papers.  Excepting  one  year  during  which  the 
office  was  rented  to  William  M.  Case,  and  a 
short  period  to  B.  F.  Rosenberg,  Mr.  Mungen 
published  the  Courier  until  1851,  when  he  sold 
the  establishment  to  Henry  Brown  and  Aaron 
Blackford,  two  leading  members  of  the  bar. 
In  1846  Mr.  Mungen  was  elected  auditor  of 
Hancock  County  and  re-elected  in  1848.  In 
1846  Mr.  Mungen  was  chosen  to  represent  this 
district  in  the  state  senate  and  declined  a re- 
nomination, which  was  then  equal  to  election. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  reading  law 
during  his  spare  moments  and  in  1852  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  practice.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1861  Mr.  Mungen 
was  foremost  in  recruiting  the  Fifty-seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  that  gallant  regiment,  which 
he  commanded  until  April,  1863,  when  he  re- 
signed the  commission.  Colonel  Mungen 
served  as  a Democrat  two  terms  in  Congress 
from  1867  to  1871.  He  is  the  only  congress- 
man Hancock  County  had  then  had.  Mrs. 
Jacob  H.  Boger  and  Miss  Effie  Mungen  of  this 
city  are  his  daughters.  Mr.  Mungen  was  a 
true  patriot,  a noble  citizen,  a great  lawyer  and 


a brave  soldier,  serving  in  any  capacity  in 
which  his  country’s  cause  was  prime  motive. 

Andrew  Coffinberry  was  conspicuous  among 
the  old-time  lawyers  of  the  Maumee  Valley, 
and  though  not  a resident  of  Findlay  until 
within  a few  years  prior  to  his  death,  he  prac- 
ticed at  this  bar  before  the  county  possessed  a 
single  attorney.  He  was  bom  at  Martins- 
burg,  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  August  20, 
1788.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Perrysburg,  Wood  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  1849-50.  From  Perrys- 
burg he  removed  to  Sidney,  Shelby  County, 
Ohio ; there  he  left  his  family  and  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia. Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 
curred during  his  absence,  his  son  James  M. 
brought  the  family  to  Findlay,  where  their 
father  joined  them  on  his  return  from  Califor- 
nia. Here  he  continued  in  practice  until  his 
death,  May  11,  1856.  "Count”  Coffinberry 
was  not  only  a lawyer  of  ability  but  possessed 
considerable  literary  talent.  “The  Forest 
Ranges,”  a descriptive  poem,  was  one  of  his 
productions.  His  sobriquet  of  “Count”  was 
first  playfully  given  him  by  his  professional  as- 
sociates from  some  real  or  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  illustrious  German  jurist  and  pub- 
licist Count  Puffendorf.  The  title  was  recog- 
nized as  being  so  appropriate  to  the  man  that 
it  stuck  to  him  through  life,  and  thousands  of 
those  who  knew  him  long  and  well  never  knew 
that  it  was  not  his  real  name. 

John  F.  Caples  came  to  Findlay  from 
Fostoria  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  practiced 
law  here  till  the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Warsaw,  Indiana.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  en- 
tered into  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
“John  F.  Caples,”  said  Judge  Coffinberry, 
“is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  his  adopted 
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state.”  During  his  life  in  Findlay  he  was 
recognized  as  a good  speaker  and  a promis- 
ing young  lawyer. 

Daniel  B.  Beardsley,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Hancock  County  and  a lawyer  for  many 
years  in  Findlay,  was  born  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  May  12,  1832,  and  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Hancock  County 
in  1834,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
September  29,  1894.  Mr.  Beardsley  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county 
and  taught  school  for  a number  of  years. 
He  read  law  with  Walker  & West,  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  August,  1856.  In  March,  1857,  he  lo- 
cated in  practice  in  Findlay  and  for  thirty- 
seven  years  was  a member  of  the  local  bar. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the 
peace  of  Findlay  Township  and  was  re- 
elected eight  times,  serving  continuously 
from  the  spring  of  1858  to  the  spring  of 
1885,  a period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Beardsley  was  prominent  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  “The  Hancock  County  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Association”  and  an  active  mem- 
ber during  its  existence.  His  connection 
with  this  society  prompted  him  to  write  a 
history  of  Hancock  County  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1881.  Mr.  Beardsley  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Hancock  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  many  years  and  he  was  a 
good  one — an  untiring  worker  and.  a genial 
courteous  gentleman  with  friends  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  county. 

William  C.  Bunts  located  in  Findlay  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  whither  he  removed 
from  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
in  1854  from  Allegheny  College  at  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.,  read  law  with  Ridgeley  Pow- 
ers, of  Youngstown,  and  upon  admission 


began  practice  with  his  preceptor.  Mr. 
Bunts  practiced  law  in  Findlay  till  i860  and 
then  returned  to  Youngstown  and  resumed 
partnership  with  Mr.  Powers.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  Civil  War,  on  the  staff 
of  General  Rosecrans.  He  located  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  subsequently  returning 
to  Youngstown  and  thence  going  to  Cleve- 
land, where  he  filled  the  position  of  assist- 
ant United  States  district  attorney  and  city 
solicitor,  dying  January  16,  1874. 

Col.  James  A.  Bope  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  Winchester,  Adams 
County,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1833. 
His  parents  removed  to  Lancaster  in  1838 
and  there  he  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tional discipline,  after  which  he  was  ma- 
triculated in  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1855.  There  was  no 
element  of  vacillation  in  his  nature,  and 
thus  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
early  form  definite  plans  as  to  his  course 
in  life.  He  began  reading  law  in  Lancas- 
ter, being  a close  and  assiduous  student 
and  so  rapidly  advancing  in  his  technical 
knowledge  as  to  secure  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  state  in  1857.  He  served  his 
novitiate  as  a practitioner  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he 
came  to  Findlay.  Here  he  subsequently 
maintained  his  home  and  by  his  life  and 
services  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  bar  of 
the  state. 

In  1861  Colonel  Bope  had  been  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  but  the 
responsibilities  of  this  incumbency  and  the 
demands  of  his  general  practice  did  not  de- 
ter him  from  promptly  responding  to  the 
clarion  call  to  arms  when  the  dark  shadow 
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of  Civil  war  obscured  the  National  horizon. 
In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a member  of 
Company  D,  Ninety-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  of  which  he  was  made  captain 
and  in  which  he  served  until  July  10,  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  acting  inspector 
general  in  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  P.  T.  Swaine.  In  the  battle  of  At- 
lanta our  subject  was  severely  wounded 
and  was  sent  home  by  General  Schofield, 
presumably  never  to  return  to  the  front  or 
even  survive  his  injuries.  He,  however, 
recovered  and  rejoined  his  command  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  made  lieutenant 
colonel  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  and  Fifteenth  Consolidated 
Regiments  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  being  mustered  out  in  July,  1865. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  all  the  en- 
gagements of  his  command  from  Perry- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  the  end,  including  the  battles 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  from  Dalton  to  At- 
lanta. He  had  received  several  minor 
wounds  prior  to  being  incapacitated  by  his 
injuries  at  Atlanta. 

After  being  mustered  out  Colonel  Bope 
returned  to  Findlay  and  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted professional  work  in  which  he 
gained  a marked  precedence  and  a represen- 
tative clientage.  For  more  than  a decade 
he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Findlay 
city  council  and  thereafter  served  for  four 
years  as  city  solicitor.  He  devoted  his  at- 
tention principally  to  corporation  law,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  the  line  of  criminal  cases  in 
connection  with  his  professional  work, 
though  he  proved  a strong  advocate,  ver- 
satile and  thorough  and  learned  in  the 


minutia  of  the  law.  He  was  attorney  for  a 
number  of  important  corporations,  includ- 
ing leading  banking  institutions,  and  attor- 
ney for  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  and  the  Big  Four  Railroad  and 
also  for  the  Bowling  Green  & Southern 
Traction  Company.  His  political  allegi- 
ance was  given  to  the  Republican  party  of 
whose  cause  he  was  ever  a stalwart  sup- 
porter and  advocate.  In  1861  Colonel  Bope 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  J. 
Meeks,  a daughter  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Meeks, 
and  their  home  was  ever  a center  of 
gracious  hospitality.  Colonel  Bope  died 
October  25,  1908. 

Absalom  P.  Byall.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  men 
living  in  Hancock  County  today,  have  been  so 
closely  connected  with  the  progress  and  official 
affairs  of  the  county  as  has  the  Hon.  Absolam 
P.  Byall.  Mr.  Byall  was  born  in  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1821,  and 
moved  with  his  father’s  family  to  Findlay,  ar- 
riving on  the  6th  of  September,  1833,  when  a 
lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a con- 
tinuous citizen  of  this  county  to  the  present 
day.  The  family  settled  on  a forty-acre  tract 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  extend- 
ing from  Sandusky  Street  to  Lima  Street, 
building  a house  on  the  site  of  the  grounds  at 
present  occupied  by  the  fine  residence  of  George 
P.  Jones.  At  that  date  the  land  was  covered 
by  the  primeval  forest.  Mr.  Byall  w'ith  the 
help  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  cleared  up 
this  land,  making  for  himself  and  family  a com- 
fortable home.  In  1840  the  father  died,  and 
Absalom  being  the  oldest  of  five  children,  took 
upon  himself  the  dutiful  task  of  the  support  of 
his  mother  and  the  four  younger  children. 

In  September,  1845,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Youngkin,  and  to  this 
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union  were  bom  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  which  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Byall  died 
May  21,  1865,  just  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
In  1867  Mr.  Byall  was  again  married  to  Miss 
Sallie  Mavety,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born 
two  children,  a daughter,  who  at  the  age  of 
two  and  a half  years  met  with  the  sad  fate  of 
death  from  drowning  by  falling  into  a well, 
and  a son  George  F.  Byall,  the  well  known  and 
progressive  agriculturist.  His  second  wife 
died  February  13,  1897,  since  which  time  Mr. 
Byall  has  remained  single,  living  in  his  beau- 
tiful residence  by  the  most  handsome  grove  in 
the  county,  planted  by  his  own  hands.  In  his 
early  life  he  cleared  land,  chopped  cord  wood 
and  did  farming,  besides  attending  to  different 
official  services  that  fell  to  his  lot. 

In  1842,  Elisha  Brown  of  Amanda  Town- 
ship was  elected  sheriff  of  Hancock  County,  but 
the  amount  of  business  in  the  office  not  justify- 
ing Mr.  Brown’s  removal  to  Findlay,  he  ap- 
pointed A.  P.  Byall,  then  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty-one, as  his  deputy,  and  the  business  of  that 
office  was  ably  and  promptly  attended  to  until 
the  close  of  Mr.  Brown’s  term.  Owing  to  a 
split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  1844,  Elisha 
Brown  failed  of  re-election,  the  opposite  party 
taking  the  office ; but  in  1 846,  A.  P.  Byall  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Hancock  County,  which  he  held  for  about 
a year  and  a half  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  court,  as  under 
the  constitution  of  1802  this  was  an  appointive 
office  by  a president  and  three  associate  judges. 
Judge  Good,  of  Shelby  County,  was  president, 
and  Hammond,  Roller  and  Ewing  were  asso- 
ciates. The  last  three  were  residents  of  this 
county. 

The  new  Constitution  of  1851  terminated 
the  appointment,  and  made  it  an  elective  office, 


thus  terminating  Mr.  Byall’s  term.  At  that 
time  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  court  were  not 
arduous,  and  Mr.  Byall  employed  his  spare 
time  in  reading  law,  with  C.  W.  O’Neal  and 
M.  C.  Whiteley,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
by  Judge  Thurman  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  his  office  having  terminated  by  Consti- 
tutional limitation  in  1852.  In  1857  he  located 
on  a farm  north  of  town  and  for  a time  gave 
his  entire  attention  to  practical  farming,  in 
which,  as  in  all  other  things  he  engaged  in,  he 
was  successful,  as  he  put  his  own  hands  to  the 
plow  and  did  not  look  back. 

In  i860  he  took  the  census  of  the  west  half 
of  the  county  with  the  exception  of  Orange  and 
Van  Buren  Townships.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Findlay  for  the  purpose  of  better  educating 
his  children,  and  bought  the  property  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street  north  of  Front  Street, 
built  in  an  early  day  by  Wilson  Vance,  and 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Traucht,  and 
occupied  by  her  for  a residence  and  milliner 
store.  In  1868  he  sold  this  property  to  Gen. 
M.  B.  Walker,  and  bought  a farm  on  the  Lima 
Road  about  a mile  from  Main  Street,  and  after 
some  years  built  a fine  residence  and  embel- 
lished the  grounds  with  groves  and  shrubbery, 
until  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  Han- 
cock County. 

In  1847  while  sheriff,  he  took  a jury  of  six 
men  along  the  route  of  the  “Branch  Road” 
from  here  to  Carey,  to  appraise  the  lands  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  building  of  the  railroad  from 
Findlay  to  Carey,  the  first  railroad  built  in  this 
county.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  but  finding  that  it  interfered  with  the 
work  of  managing  his  farms,  he  resigned  after 
holding  the  office  for  a year  and  a half.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  that  convened  in  Colum- 
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bus,  O.,  and  held  sessions  until  the  breaking 
out  of  cholera  in  August  of  1873,  when  it  ad- 
journed and  reassembled  in  Cincinnati  Decem- 
ber 1st  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  there 
until  the  15th  of  May,  1874. 

He  was  President  of  the  Hancock  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  society 
grew  strong  and  prosperous . under  his  man- 
agement. In  1883  he  was  elected  as  a member 
of  the  House  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  was 
reelected  in  1885.  Here  it  was  that  Colonel 
Byall — for  by  that  name  was  he  known  to  the 
members  of  that  body — displayed  great 
strength  of  character,  and  many  important 
measures  were  intrusted  to  his  care  in  their 
passage  through  the  House,  not  only  from  his 
own  county  but  from  others  as  well.  His  well 
known  integrity  and  steadfastness  called  forth 
the  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  influence  to 
carry  a bill  to  a favorable  termination  in  that 
body. 

Col.  Byall  has  a most  wonderful  memory  of 
events  that  have  occurred  in  his  life,  and  those 
of  a public  nature,  and  his  recital  of  them  is 
both  instructive  and  entertaining.  Hour  upon 
hour  can  be  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation 
with  him  at  his  splendid  and  commodious  home 
on  Lima  Avenue.  The  beautiful  “Byall  Park,’’ 
located  on  the  southwest  border  of  the  town,  at 
the  head  of  Hurd  Avenue,  and  used  as  a camp 
meeting  ground,  was  largely  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Byall  and  embellished  by  the  society  who  hold 
annual  meetings  is  considered  an  attractive 
spot,  and  well  deserves  to  be  named  in  honor 
of  so  noble  and  charitable  a gentleman. 

Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  New  York,  July  5,  1814,  learned  the 
cabinet  maker’s  trade  in  Portland,  Vt.,  and 
worked  at  it  in  that  state.  In  1837  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  attended  Granville  Seminary.  He 


studied  law  with  Hon.  Henry  Strausberry,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  was  there  admitted  to  practice 
in  1841.  In  1843  he  was  married  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Ellen  Weaver,  and  located  in 
practice  at  Somerset,  Perry  County.  In  1846 
he  removed  to  Defiance,  where  he  followed  his 
profession  until  1852  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  While 
still  on  the  bench  Judge  Palmer  removed  to 
Putman  County,  in  which  county  he  had  con- 
siderable land  interests  and  a township  of 
which  was  named  in  his  honor.  In  June,  1858, 
he  settled  in  Findlay,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  partnership  with  John  Maston.  From 
1861  to  1863  he  was  a commissary  in  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  but  resigning  the  of- 
fice, remained  in  the  south  for  some  time.  Re- 
turning to  Findlay  he  again  took  up  his  prac- 
tice and  followed  the  profession  up  to  the  ill- 
ness which  resulted  in  his  death  November  29, 
1876. 

Elijah  T.  Dunn  was  born  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  June  20,  1840.  His  father  was  a farmer 
and  tobacco  grower.  In  1844  he  removed  with 
his  people  to  Wood  County,  Ohio,  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  “Black  Swamp,”  where, 
with  three  terms  of  winter  school,  his  early  ed- 
ucation was  finished.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom, 
at  Wilmington  and  became  an  expert  printer. 
He  taught  several  terms  of  school  in  Clark  and 
Hancock  Counties,  pursuing  in  the  meantime 
the  study  of  law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  he  joined  with  the  Union  army,  while 
yet  a minor  and  did  service  for  a short  time  as 
a member  of  the  Twenty-first  Ohio  Volunteers. 
Becoming  unable  to  perform  duty  as  a soldier 
he  held  for  a while  a clerkship  in  the  quarter- 
turning  to  Findlay  he  completed  his  law  course 
master’s  department  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Re- 
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and  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1862,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  He  then  settled  down  in  Findlay  and  has 
ever  since  been  creditably  identified  with  the 
legal  profession  here. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  attorneys,  who 
are  practicing  their  profession  in  this  city : 

Axline  & Betts,  O.  A.  Ballard,  Charles  V. 
Bish,  J.  C.  Bitler,  Blackford  & Blackford,  E.  V. 
Bope,  W.  F.  Brickman,  N.  W.  Bright,  Burket 
& Burket,  R.  K.  Carlin,  W.  L.  Carlin,  W.  W. 
Chapman,  J.  J.  Cole,  R.  D.  Cole,  R.  Clint  Cole, 
S.  J.  Williams,  J.  N.  Doty,  E.  T.  Dunn,  B.  L. 
Dunn,  M.  G.  Foster,  Franklin  Franks,  John 
Franks,  A.  G.  Fuller,  T.  F.  Gillespie,  Alfred 
Graber,  J.  M.  Harrison,  C.  E.  Jordon,  A.  E. 
Kerns,  T.  W.  Lang,  Thomas  Meehan,  G.  F. 
Pendleton,  G.  H.  Phelps,  Poe  & Poe,  J.  E. 
Priddy,  G.  W.  Ross,  M.  C.  Shafer,  John  Sher- 
idan, John  D.  Snyder,  Hiram  Van  Campen, 
B.  W.  Waltermire,  R.  J.  Wetherald,  Albert 
Zugschwert. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

In  pursuance  to  a call  which  had  been  circu- 
lated among  the  attorneys  of  Findlay,  upwards 
of  thirty  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  met  at 
4 o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  March  11,  1899, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  room.  On  motion  Mr. 
Aaron  Blackford  was  chosen  chairman  and 
Silas  E.  Hurin  secretary.  Mr.  E.  T.  Dunn  of- 
fered a motion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  those  present  that  a bar  association  should 
be  formed.  After  remarks  by  several  of  the 
attorneys,  Mr.  Dunn’s  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  George  W.  Ross  then  moved  that  the 
chair  appoint  a committee  of  five  to  formulate 
a constitution  and  by-laws.  The  motion  being 
carried,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bope,  E.  T.  Dunn, 
George  W.  Ross,  Jason  Blackford  and  Harlan 


F.  Burket  were  named  as  the  committee.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  having  been  adopted, 
meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  to- 
day the  association  is  one  that  will  compare 
well  in  the  matter  of  qualifications,  clear-mind- 
edness  and  capability,  with  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  state. 

MURDERS  AND  MURDER  TRIALS. 

In  1846  a horse  was  stolen  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, and  the  thief  was  pursued  through  this 
county,  several  persons  here  joining  in  the 
chase.  Amongst  them  was  John  Parish, 
who  resided  in  Williamstown,  in  this 
county.  At  Van  Buren  the  thief  was  over- 
taken, and  being  hard  pressed,  left  his  horse 
and  took  to  the  fields  about  a mile  beyond 
the  village.  Parish  at  once  dismounted  and 
pursued  him.  Overtaking  him  in  the  field, 
he  closed  with  him,  finally  overpowering 
him.  He  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  others 
to  approach,  but  while  doing  so,  the  thief 
pulled  his  revolver  and  shot  Parish  dead, 
making  his  escape.  Afterward  a man  who 
gave  his  name  as  Benjamin  F.  Dulin,  was 
arrested,  charged  with  being  the  murderer. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  some  months  in 
the  county  jail,  he  had  a preliminary  hear- 
ing before  the  associate  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court.  A large  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  present  from  Lake  and  Geauga 
Counties,  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoner 
and  he  succeeded  in  proving  an  alibi  and 
was  discharged.  It  was,  however,  pretty 
generally  believed  that  Dulin  was  the  mur- 
derer. The  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
the  late  Abel  F.  Parker,  who  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  assisted  by  Aaron  H.  Bigelow. 
The  prisoner  was  defended  by  Judge  M.  C. 
Whiteley  and  William  M.  Patterson.  The 
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real  murderer,  if  Dulin  was  not,  was  never 
apprehended. 

William  Foster,  a resident  of  Jackson 
Township,  was  indicted  at  the  November 
term  of  court  in  1856,  for  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  for  the  killing  of  his  son, 
Andrew.  Foster,  it  seems,  was  of  a weak 
mind,  irritable  and  easily  influenced  by 
others.  He  had  married  a second  time,  the 
mother  of  Andrew  being  dead.  The  boy 
was  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  he  and  his 
step-mother  could  not  agree,  and  all  mis- 
conduct, or  supposed  misconduct  of  the 
boy,  was  reported  to  his  father,  who  be- 
came excited,  and  without  inquiry  would 
punish  the  boy  severely.  The  boy  was  ap- 
parently possessed  of  a morbid  appetite ; his 
hunger  was  never  appeased.  He  would 
even  get  up  in  the  night  and  seek  food.  On 
one  occasion,  some  food  which  had  been 
prepared  the  evening  before,  was  found  to 
have  been  taken  during  the  night.  Its  loss 
was  charged  to  Andrew,  and  his  father  in 
a rage  made  an  assault  on  him.  The  boy 
was  afterwards  found  terribly  bruised  and 
injured  in  loins  and  back.  From  these 
wounds  he  afterwards  died,  and  his  father 
was  arrested,  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
killing.  Judge  Whiteley,  who  defended  the 
prisoner,  said  afterwards  that  it  did  not  cer- 
tainly appear  on  the  trial  just  who  did  in- 
flict the  wounds,  as  some  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  the  step-mother  had  also  taken  a 
part  in  the  assault.  Foster  was  tried  at  the 
April  term  in  1856.  The  verdict  was  man- 
slaughter, and  a sentence  of  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary  at  hard  labor  was  imposed.  After 
serving  about  two  years  he  died. 

On  the  part  of  the  State  the  trial  was 
conducted  by  William  Gribben,  prosecut- 


ing attorney,  assisted  by  William  Mungen; 
the  defence  by  M.  C.  Whiteley  and  Andrew 
Coffinberry. 

There  lived  in  Findlay  in  1868,  a man  by 
the  name  of  Adam  Conkle,  who  had  a wife 
whose  character  was  not  above  reproach, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  one  James  Winnell,  a 
young  man  employed  about  the  offices  of 
the  court  house  as  copyist.  He  was  almost 
a stranger,  and  but  little  known  of  him, 
but  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a dissi- 
pated rough.  He  was,  however,  a fine  pen- 
man. His  visits  to  Mrs.  Conkle  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  the  latter 
warned  Winnell  not  to  come  near  his 
house,  nor  to  hold  any  communication 
whatever  with  his  wife,  on  penalty  of  being 
killed.  But  Winnell,  whilst  on  one  of  his 
sprees,  in  April,  1868,  visited  the  residence 
of  Conkle,  who  then  resided  on  East  Main 
Cross  Street.  Being  apprised  of  Winnell’s 
visit,  Conkle  immediately  hurried  home, 
and  on  ascending  the  stairs,  found  Winnell 
and  his  wife  in  a room  together.  He  of 
course,  being  highly  excited,  commanded 
Winnell  to  leave,  who  no  doubt  being 
afraid  of  bodily  harm,  seized  a cavalry 
saber  which  happened  to  be  in  the  room, 
assaulted  Conkle,  drove  him  from  the 
room,  and  made  his  escape  down  the  stair- 
way. Thereupon  Conkle  seized  a loaded 
shotgun  standing  in  the  hall  and  gave  pur- 
suit. Winnell  fled  across  the  lot  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  scaled  the  fence  into 
what  is  known  as  Hyatt’s  Alley,  and  made 
his  way  westward  toward  Main  Street, 
hotly  pursued  by  Conkle.  When  about 
two  hundred  feet  east  of  Main  Street,  Win- 
nell being  closely  pressed,  turned  upon 
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Conkle  with  the  saber  which  he  still  re- 
tained, when  Conkle  fired  at  him,  the  charge 
entering  near  the  left  temple,  causing  in- 
stant death. 

Conkle  gave  himself  up,  and  after  a cor- 
oner’s inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Winnell,  had  a preliminary  hearing  before 
E.  T.  Dunn,  Esq.,  who  held  him  to  answer 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  a bond  of  $1,500.  The 
said  jury,  in  October,  1868,  returned  a true 
bill  of  indictment  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  The  trial  was  held  in  November, 
1868,  with  Judge  James  Pillars  on  the 
bench.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  William  Anderson,  who  was  then  prose- 
cuting attorney,  assisted  by  A.  B.  Shaffer. 
The  defence  was  conducted  by  Henry 
Brown  and  A.  Blackford,  of  Findlay,  and 
W.  V.  Layton,  of  Wapakonetta.  A great 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
the  case  was  closely  tried.  The  defence 
was  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  killing, 
was  acting  in  self-defence,  having  been  at- 
tacked by  Winnell  with  a deadly  weapon. 
Verdict  of  the  jury,  not  guilty.  The  verdict 
was  generally  regarded  as  a just  one. 
Conkle  left  the  county  at  once,  and  was 
lost  sight  of  from  that  day.  The  woman  in 
the  case  also  left  before  the  day  of  trial, 
and  has  never  returned. 

On  the  morning  of  February  3,  1873. 
Jacob  Gartee,  a young  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  whose  parents  resided  in 
the  town,  deliberately  murdered  Nicolas 
Bensing,  residing  on  the  farm  of  M.  D. 
Shaffer,  Esq.,  just  east  of  town,  on  the  Tif- 
fin road.  Sheriff  James  L.  Henry,  Coroner 
Karst  and  Marshal  John  Ruhl  had  already, 
during  the  night,  been  informed  of  the 
murder,  it  having  occurred  early  in  the 


evening  of  the  2nd  of  February,  and  were 
on  the  ground,  and  before  daylight  of  the 
3rd  had  the  murderer  under  arrest.  The 
facts,  as  they  afterwards  developed,  were 
substantially  as  follows:  Gartee  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  Bensing  for  some  time, 
chopping  wood,  and  he  boarded  in  the  fam- 
ily. On  the  night  of  the  murder,  having 
armed  himself  with  a single  barreled  pistol, 
he  gave  notice  at  the  supper  table  that  he 
was  going  into  town.  Mrs.  Bensing,  the 
wife  of  the  murdered  man,  gave  him  a let- 
ter to  mail,  and  he  started,  but  instead  of 
going  directly  to  town,  he  concealed  him- 
self in  the  log  barn  in  which  the  chickens 
were  kept,  and  by  causing  an  alarm  among 
the  chickens,  he  induced  Bensing  to  ap- 
proach to  ascertain  the  cause.  When  the 
latter  was  within  a few  feet  of  him  he  placed 
the  pistol  between  the  logs  and  fired,  strik- 
ing Bensing  in  the  breast,  who  retreated  a 
few  steps,  fell  and  expired  just  as  his  wife, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  report,  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  Gartee  then  ran  down 
the  lane  to  the  Tiffin  road  near  the  resi- 
dence of  William  Snyder  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  town. 

After  remaining  in  town  a short  time,  he 
started  to  return  to  Bensing’s,  but  was  met 
on  the  road  by  a messenger,  who  informed 
him  of  Bensing’s  death,  and  a request  that 
he  return  to  town  and  inform  the  friends 
of  the  murdered  man.  Gartee  returned 
with  the  friends  and  the  officers,  having  be- 
come convinced  that  Gartee  was  the  mur- 
derer, John  Ruhl  boldly  charged  him  with 
the  crime,  which  he  admitted,  and  pointed 
out  the  place  where  the  pistol  was  secreted. 
He  was  immediately  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail.  There  were  some  ugly  rumors 
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afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  wife  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  perhaps  a party  to  the 
crime;  and  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  and  the 
murdered  man  were  good  friends  and  had  had 
no  quarrel,  and  the  further  fact  that  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  the  commission 
of  such  a cold  blooded  murder,  gave  some 
color  to  the  truth  of  these  rumors.  At  the 
preliminary  examination  held  before  D.  B. 
Beardsley,  J.  P.,  which  was  a most  rigid 
one,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Bensing  was  concerned, 
no  evidence  sustaining  the  theory  of  her 
guilt  was  found.  Gartee  was  committed 
without  bail  for  the  crime  of  murder,  and 
on  May  28,  1873,  the  Grand  Jury  returned 
an  indictment  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
The  case  came  up  for  trial,  on  a plea  of  not 
guilty,  before  Judge  Pillars,  and  a carefully 
selected  jury.  The  trial  began  on  the  29th 
day  of  July  and  lasted  about  ten  days. 

The  plea  for  the  defence  was  insanity. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  George  F.  Pendleton  and 
W.  H.  Anderson,  and  the  prisoner  defended 
by  Henry  Brown  and  M.  D.  Shaffer.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  “murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.”  The  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  at  which  place 
he  died  in  less  than  a year  from  the  time  of 
his  sentence. 

The  death  by  poison,  of  Mrs.  Malissa 
Charles,  wife  of  John  Charles,  on  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1876,  threw  Orange  Township 
and  all  that  part  of  the  county  into  a state 
of  wild  excitement,  which  was  intensified 
when  it  was  known  that  Isaac  B.  Charles, 
a brother  of  the  husband  of  the  deceased! 
had  been  arrested,  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder.  At  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, before  William  M.  McKinley,  Esq  as 


well  as  on  the  final  trial,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case  were  developed 
about  as  follows:  Mrs.  Charles  had  made 
bread  from  flour  purchased  shortly  before 
at  Ada,  O.,  and  the  family  partaking  of  it, 
became  suddenly  sick,  eleven  of  them  in  all, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  died  from  its  effects.  The 
prosecution  had  two  theories  regarding  the 
matter.  One  was,  that  the  flour,  after  be- 
ing purchased  at  Ada,  had  remained  in  the 
wagon  standing  in  an  alley,  while  the  fam- 
ily were  at  dinner,  and  that  whilst  there, 
the  sack  had  been  opened  by  the  prisoner 
and  poison  introduced,  which  showed  its 
presence  in  the  bread.  The  other  theory 
was  that  the  poison — arsenic — had  been 
placed  in  the  yeast  crock  at  the  house  of  the 
murdered  woman,  by  Isaac  B.  Charles 
while  on  a visit  to  the  family,  and  that  the 
poison  had  been  obtained  from  a quantity 
purchased  by  John  Charles,  husband  of  the 
woman,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rats,  and 
left  in  the  room  where  the  yeast  crock 
stood,  which  was  a kind  of  up-ground  cellar. 
The  cause  for  the  poisoning — for  there 
seemed  no  apparent  one — was  said  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Isaac  B.  Charles,  hav- 
ing been  formerly  treasurer  of  the  village 
of  Ada,  and  about  to  become  a defaulter, 
made  use  of  a large  sum  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  his  father,  of  which 
estate  he  was  administrator,  and  now  that 
a settlement  was  to  be  made,  formed  a plan 
of  murdering,  by  poison  or  otherwise,  all 
who  stood  between  himself  and  the  balance 
of  his  father’s  fortune,  and  that  the  poison- 
ing of  this  family  was  but  the  first  step  in 
the  plan. 

An  indictment  for  “Murder  by  Poison” 
was  found  on  the  21st  of  October,  1876. 
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After  much  delay  and  the  interpositions  of 
a number  of  motions,  the  case  was  finally 
tried  in  January,  1877,  before  Judge  Pillars 
and  a jury  on  a general  plea  of  “Not  guilty.” 
The  verdict  rendered  was  “Guilty  of  Mur- 
der in  Second  Degree.”  The  prosecution 
was  ably  conducted  by  Henry  Brown,  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  assisted  by  Frank  H. 
Dougherty,  of  Kenton,  and  W.  H.  White- 
ley,  of  Findlay,  and  the  defense  was  stub- 
bornly made  by  A.  Blackford,  J.  F.  Burkett 
and  J.  H.  Smick,  of  Ada.  Charles  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  but  after 
serving  about  twenty-five  years  was  pa- 
roled upon  the  condition  that  he  was  never 
to  return  to  Hancock  County. 

Professional  jealousy  gave  rise  to  one 
serious  crime  in  the  history  of  our  county. 
In  1877  there  lived  in  the  village  of  Benton 
Ridge,  this  county,  Henry  K.  Nott  and 
Frank  H.  Knapp,  both  practicing  physi- 
cians. Unfortunately  there  had  sprung  up 
bad  feelings  between  the  two,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  professional  jealousy  and  the 
over-officious  meddling  by  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  although  mutual  threats 
had  been  made,  no  one  could  believe  that 
much  else  than  a war  of  words,  or  at  the 
farthest,  a little  bout  at  fisticuffs  would  be 
the  result.  Imagine  the  consternation 
when  the  news  spread  over  the  village  that 
Dr.  Knapp  had  in  broad  daylight  shot  Dr. 
Nott  to  death,  on  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Knapp  was  at  once  arrested, 
taken  before  John  Bergman,  Esq.,  who  at 
once  remanded  him  to  the  jail  of  the  county 
to  await  the  action  of  the- Grand  Jury.  In- 
tense excitement  prevailed;  the  friends  of 
the  two  unfortunate  men  took  sides,  and 
for  a time  society  was  so  torn  up  that  al- 


most everybody  in  the  village,  or  who  came 
to  it,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  killing  was  done  on 
the  15th  day  of  November,  1877,  and  the 
court  being  then  in  session,  a special  Grand 
Jury  was  duly  impanelled  on  the  5th  day 
of  December,  which  returned  a verdict  of 
“Murder  in  the  First  Degree.” 

On  this  indictment  the  defendant  was 
tried  on  a plea  of  “Not  Guilty,”  the  defense 
being  that  the  shooting  was  done  in  self- 
defense,  it  being  claimed  that  the  murdered 
man  had  made  an  assault  on  the  defendant 
just  previous  to  the  shooting,  and  that  he 
had  fired  two  shots  at  the  defendant  intend- 
ing to  kill  him,  and  that  to  save  his  own 
life  the  defendant  did  the  shooting  which 
killed  Dr.  Nott.  This  the  prosecution  de- 
nied, and  alleged  and  sought  to  prove  that 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting  and  just  previ- 
ously thereto,  there  had  been  no  quarrel, 
no  meeting  in  fact  between  the  parties,  but 
that  the  defendant  had  gone  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  village,  procured  a gun,  came 
back,  sought  out  his  victim,  whom  he 
found  on  a side  street,  approached  him  un- 
perceived, and  without  notice  deliberately 
shot  him,  from  the  effects  of  which  Dr. 
Nott  immediately  expired.  Upon  these 
declarations  the  case  was  tried  before  a 
jury,  impanelled  after  all  the  motions  and 
objections  known  in  criminal  practice  had 
been  made  and  overruled,  Judge  Pillars 
presiding.  After  a trial  which  lasted 
twelve  days,  and  arguments  covering  three 
days  more,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“Not  Guilty.”  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Henry  Brown  and  E.  T.  Dunn  conducted 
the  prosecution,  and  A.  Blackford  and  M. 
D.  Shaffer  managed  the  defense. 
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William  Trankner  was  indicted  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  having  stabbed  one  Frank 
Ricksecker,  September  7,  1889,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  wound  the  said  Ricksecker  died 
the  next  day.  Upon  trial,  Trankner  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  was  sentenced  to 
serve  a term  of  seven  years  in  the  Ohio  Pen- 
itentiary. Jas.  A.  Bope,  prosecutor.  Dunn, 
Meehan  & Doty,  attorneys  for  defendant. 

Joseph  Donovan  was  indicted  for  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  having  killed  one  John  Mc- 
Manness,  November  3,  1889;  was  tried  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  by  Judge  A. 
B.  Johnson,  to  five  years  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary. Harlan  F.  Burket,  prosecutor,  assisted 
by  Jas.  A.  Bope.  E.  T.  Dunn,  attorney  for  de- 
fendant. 

James  Lawson  was  indicted  for  first  degree 
murder  and  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
at  the  October  term  of  court,  1892.  He  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary. 

George  Karg  for  the  killing  of  one  Abraham 
Wise  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
September  term  of  court,  1895,  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  a period  of  ten  years.  Theo. 
Totten,  prosecutor.  E.  T.  Dunn  and  C.  W. 
Bente,  attorneys  for  defendant. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August,  1896,  Amos 
Decker  shot  and  killed  one  George  Miles.  He 
was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  first  de- 
gree murder.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  State,  Decker  tendered  a plea  of 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  which  was  accepted 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  a term  of  twenty 
years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 
Theo.  Totten,  prosecutor.  E.  T.  Dunn  and 
John  Poe,  attorneys  for  defendant. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1898,  while 


attempting  to  capture  and  arrest  Frank  Car- 
men and  Edward  Pratt,  who  were  burglariz- 
ing a storehouse  of  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  Police  Offi- 
cer William  Holly  was  shot  and  killed.  The 
two  men  were  taken  and  indicted  jointly  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  Separate  trials 
were  had  for  these  men  which  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  Pratt  and  the  conviction  of  Car- 
men of  manslaughter.  Carmen  was  sentenced 
by  Judge  Charles  M.  Melhorn,  to  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  for  a term  of  twenty  years. 
Charles  E.  Jordan,  prosecutor.  John  Poe,  at- 
torney for  defendants. 

As  the  result  of  a drunken  brawl,  John  Sher- 
man met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  brother- 
in-law  William  Teal,  May  9,  1907.  Teal  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  June  3d,  1907,  for 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  His  trial  began 
on  the  7th  day  of  October,  that  year,  and  the 
jury  returned  its  verdict  of  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, on  the  1 xth  day  of  the  same  month. 
Ten  days  later  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Will- 
iam F.  Duncan,  to  serve  a term  of  ten  years 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  Prosecutor,  William 
L.  David.  Attorney  for  defendant,  E.  T. 
Dunn. 

As  the  result  of  a quarrel  over  a game  of 
craps,  Arthur  White,  a colored  man,  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  one  .Richard  Drake,  also 
colored.  White  died  July  12,  1904,  just  seven 
days  after  having  been  stabbed  by  his  assail- 
ant, who  was  later  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
upon  a charge  of  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
w as  tried  at  the  September,  1904,  term  of  court, 
found  guilty  as  charged,  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  Drake’s  attor- 
ney, Charles  V.  Bish,  prosecuted  error  to  the 
Circuit  Court  and  succeeded  in  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  secur- 
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in g a new  trial  for  his  client.  Upon  the  second 
trial,  February  4,  1905,  Drake  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  Prosecuting  attorney,  William 
L.  David.  Counsel  for  defendant,  C.  V.  Bish. 

There  were  a few  other  indictments  found 
for  felonies  of  the  kind  treated  of  in  this  chap- 
ter, but  the  parties  were  never  put  on  trial  un- 
der the  indictments.  In  1854,  Philemon  P. 
Pool  was  indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  Samuel  Ramsey  was  indicted  for  stab- 
bing Nicolas  Oram  with  intent  to  kill.  Dr.  R. 
J.  Haggerty  was  indicted  for  the  killing  of  Dr. 
Mansfield  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  and  Levi  Chain 
was  indicted  for  the  killing  of  his  son  at  Find- 
lay, by  stabbing  him  with  his  pocket  knife.  All 
these  cases  were  disposed  of  on  pleas  for  lesser 
offenses. 

FIRST  JAIL  AND  COURTHOUSF.. 

In  July,  1830,  the  county  commissioners  de- 
termined to  build  a jail,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
said  jail  should  be  “sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-four  feet  long,  with  a partition  in  the 
center.  The  timber  to  be  white  oak,  twelve 
inches  square,  with  two  doors  and  three  win- 
dows.” The  jail  was  built  on  the  Public 
Square,  its  site  being  about  midway  between 
the  present  Court  House  and  “old  white  comer 
store” — now  the  Buckeye  National  Bank  Cor- 
ner. With  this  location  it  seems  that  some  of 
the  citizens  of  the  county  were  not  well  pleased, 
for  in  December  of  the  same  year,  it  is  recorded 
that  a petition  was  presented  by  sundry  citizens 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  jail  from  the 
Public  Square  in  the  town  of  Findlay.  But  the 
commissioners  rejected  the  petition,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  such  an  institution 
would  have  a restraining  effect  upon  the  some- 
what wild  community.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
formidable  looking  structure,  and  that  it  had 


neither  beauty  nor  strength  to  recommend  it. 
The  prisoners  used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
burning  down  the  door,  or  removing  the  iron 
bars  from  the  windows,  and  after  escaping, 
report  themselves  to  the  sheriff,  who  would 
conduct  them  back  to  the  place  whence  they 
came.  But  the  old  log  jail  was  finally  super- 
seded by  a structure  more  in  keeping  with  the 
wants  of  the  county,  and  providing  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  the  prisoners.  (The  first  build- 
ing south  of  the  Post  Office,  now  owned  by  B. 
Webber),  and  this  in  its  turn  has  since  been 
replaced  by  a structure  magnificent  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  of  ample  security. 

Previous  to  the  year  1831  the  courts  had 
been  held  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse,  but  now 
increased  facilities  had  become  necessary.  The 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  a 
building  such  as  was  needed,  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  county  was  such  as  to  permit 
its  erection.  Whereupon  the  county  commis- 
sioners at  their  December  session  in  1831,  or- 
dered as  follows : 

“That  advertisements  be  posted  up  in  three 
public  places,  for  constructing,  putting  up  and 
furnishing  a frame  in  the  village  of  Findlay, 
the  building  to  be  24  feet  by  36  feet,  two  sto- 
ries high.  Lower  story  to  be  nine  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  the  upper  story  eight  and  a half  feet 
in  the  clear.  Lower  story  to  have  a hall  or 
entry  eight  feet  in  the  clear.  Lower  story  to 
have  a hall  or  entry  eight  feet  wide,  through 
the  center,  with  good  partitions  on  either  side 
of  planed  boards.  The  one  end  to  be  divided 
by  a partition  through  the  center,  dividing  it 
into  equal  parts.  A good  substantial  flight  of 
stairs  to  be  put  up  in  the  entry.  One  front 
door,  one  back  door  to  said  entry,  both  to  be 
of  panelled  doors,  the  front  one  to  have  four 
lights  over  it.  Four  twenty-light  windows  in 
front,  and  two  back  of  twenty  lights  each  in 
lower  story,  and  five  twenty-light  windows  in 
front  in  upper  story  and  three  same  size  back. 
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Good  sufficient  locks  on  all  the  doors,  and  plain 

board  upstairs  and  down,  a plain  bannisterin& 
to  the  stairs,  together  with  substantial  banms- 
terine:  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  r 

The  commissioners  met  on  the  16th  day 
January,  1832,  the  time  appointed  for  opening 
the  bids  for  the  above  work.  Two  proposals 
were  handed  in,  one  from  Mathew  Reighley 
for  $750.00  and  one  from  William  Taylor, 
Frederick  Henderson  and  Jonathan  Parker  for 
$700.00,  which  last  bid  was  accepted.  In  June, 
1833,  the  commissioners  met  and  received  pro- 
posals for  plastering  the  court  house,  when  the 
bid  of  Parlee  Carlin  was  accepted,  the  price, 
however,  was  not  named.  Whereupon,  Parlee 
Carlin  entered  into  a bond  to  lath  and  plaster 
the  several  rooms  in  the  Court  House  in  a dur- 
able and  workmanlike  manner,  and  complete 
the  same  by  the  first  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  building  was  erected  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Crawford  streets,  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Jones  Building  (First 
National  Bank) , and  was  used  as  a court  house, 


school  house  and  church  until  the  completion  of 
a brick  structure  court  house  in  1841.  The  old 
court  house  has  since  been  removed  to  the 
south  part  of  Main  Street,  just  north  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  (now  the  Donnel 
Block),  and  was  occupied  by  Jacob  Carr  an 
family  as  a residence.  After  having  served  as 
a court  house  it  was  for  many  years  used  as  a 
hotel.  The  county  commissioners  were  very 
solicitous  about  the  good  usage  and  the  author- 
ized occupancy  of  this  new  structure,  and 
passed  not  a few  orders  touching  the  matter, 
and  prescribing  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be 
occupied.  . . „ 

The  Court  House  was  examined  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  commissioners  in  March,  1833- 
At  their  December  session,  1834,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  auditor  do  cause  to  be  erecte  in 
the  Court  House  a suitable  seat  for  the  Court. 
Also  that  he  do  procure  two  sets  of  chairs  for 
the  Court  room.”  At  a session  of  December, 
1836  “Ordered  that  all  religoius  societies  be 
prohibited  from  holding  meetings  in  the  Court 
House  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837.  But 
the  authorities  soon  relented,  if  indeed  they 
ever  attempted  to  enforce  the  order,  for  at  their 
very  next  session,  that  of  March,  1837,  the  rec- 
ords show  this  action:  “Ordered  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  town  of  Findlay,  each  pay  into 
the  treasury  of  Hancock  County,  the  sum  o 
seventy-five  cents  per  month  for  the  time  they 
occupy  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House 
for  religious  purposes,  to  commence  from  this 
date.”  At  the  same  session  it  was  “Ordered  that 
the  Directors  of  School  District  No.  x,  in  Fin 
lay  Township,  pay  into  the  county  treasury  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  dollars  for  six  months,  for 
the  use  of  the  Court  room  for  a district  school. 
But  everything  in  time  outlives  its  useful- 
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ness,  and  in  March,  1840,  it  was  ordered  by  money  in  hand,  the  balance  in  two  equal  an- 
the  commissioners  “that  the  auditor  of  the  nual  payments,  on  the  third  Saturday  of  May 
county  of  Hancock  offer  the  lot  that  the  old  next,  advertising  the  same  thirty  days  previous 
Court  House  stands  on,  including  said  build-  to  the  day  of  sale.”  The  property  was  sold  to 
ing,  at  public  sale,  one  third  of  the  purchase  one  Jacob  Bamel. 
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THE  PRESS. 

Early  News  Conditions — Presses  in  Use — The  Old  Time  Compositor — Leading  Newspapers 
of  the  County — Their  Proprietors  and  Editors — Value  of  the  Daily  Press. 


In  the  early  history  of  our  county  mail 
facilities  were  poor,  the  mails  being  car- 
ried on  horseback,  and  by  the  time  the  few 
newspapers  taken  by  the  people  reached 
their  destination,  the  news  was  stale.  It 
took  a month  at  least  to  get  the  latest  news 
from  Europe,  and  in  the  very  early  days  of 
journalism  in  this  section,  local  items  were 
almost  unknown.  The  papers  were  filled 
chiefly  with  the  doings  of  Congress,  the 
quarrels  of  the  political  parties,  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  daily  then  was  not  dreamed 
of,  and  such  papers  as  there  were  con- 
tained few  original  communications. 

The  first  newspapers  were  printed  on  the 
old  hand  press,  the  famous  “Washington,” 
which  is  still  found  in  some  country  offices, 
especially  in  the  South.  Working  this 
press  required  the  strength  of  a giant,  and 
of  course  but  one  page  of  the  paper  could 
be  printed  at  a time.  There  were  few  edit- 
orials in  those  days ; the  editor  relied 
chiefly  upon  scissors  and  paste-pot,  and 
never  troubled  himself  about  “leaders” 
and  the  like.  It  required  half  the  week  to 
print  the  meager  edition  on  the  miserable 
presses  then  in  vogue,  and  not  infrequently 


the  editor  took  a turn  at  the  press  himself. 

In  those  days  also  the  enterprising  re- 
porter was  unknown.  There  was  no 
county  correspondence,  no  recording  of 
neighborhood  doings,  no  localizing  at  all. 
The  old  newspapers  just  plodded  along. 
The  publishers  took  nearly  everything  in 
exchange  for  subscriptions — wood,  flour, 
garden  produce,  and  even  whiskey. 

There  was  no  “display”  in  the  few  ad- 
vertisements that  found  their  way  into  the 
first  newspapers  of  the  county,  and  the 
knack  of  writing  advertisements  had  not 
then  been  discovered.  There  were  adver- 
tisements of  musters,  strayed  animals,  run- 
away apprentices,  and  little  more,  I believe 
that  the  newspapers  of  the  past  were  as 
much  read  by  their  patrons  as  are  those  of 
the  present  day,  because  they  had  nothing 
else  to  read,  if  we  except  the  few  dry  vol- 
umes that  looked  lonely  on  the  bookshelf 
of  the  home.  The  papers  were  then  read 
aloud  at  night  to  the  household  by  the  head 
of  it,  including  the  month-old  news  that 
filled  the  narrow  columns.  News  not  over 
a month  old  was  considered  fresh,  and  if 
a paper  printed  anything  with  not  more 
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than  a week’s  age  upon  it,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a marvel  of  enterprise. 

The  old-time  compositor  was  usually  a 
character.  He  tramped  the  country  afoot, 
and  when  the  editor  was  out  of  town  he 
“set  up”  the  paper,  worked  the  press  him- 
self, collected  subscriptions,  and,  in  short, 
was  the  “whole  thing.”  Some  of  these 
geniuses  did  not  belong  to  the  temperance 
societies,  and  now  and  then  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  paper  was  owing  to  the 
chronic  “indisposition” — to  use  no  harsher 
term.  The  tramp  printer  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, though  now  and  then  one  puts 
in  an  appearance,  works  a few  days,  and 
again  becomes  the  “Wandering  Jew”  of  the 
profession. 

On  the  ioth  of  November,  1836,  the  first 
issue  of  the  paper  now  called  the  Hancock 
Courier  was  given  to  the  few  citizens  of  the 
small  hamlet  of  Findlay.  The  Courier  is 
older  than  the  city,  as  Findlay  was  not  in- 
corporated until  two  years  later.  It  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  Northwestern  Ohio 
and  for  a time  it  had  a precarious  existence. 
At  that  time  it  was  an  18x26  inch  sheet. 
The  nearest  paper  mill  was  at  Delaware, 
with  no  means  of  transportation  save  by 
wagon  over  muddy,  and  at  times,  almost 
impassable  roads;  it  might  perhaps  be  said 
that  there  were  no  roads  at  all.  The  paper 
was  first  called  the  Findlay  Courier,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  the 
name  was  lengthened  to  “The  Findlay 
Courier  and  Hancock  and  Putnam  Demo- 
cratic Shield.”  In  1851  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Hancock  Cburier,  and  this 
name  has  been  retained  ever  since,  except 
that  the  superfluous  “The”  was  dropped  in 
1862. 


The  Findlay  Courier  was  established 
November  10,  1826,  by  Jacob  Rosenberg 
and  edited  and  published  by  him  until  Jan- 
uary 17,  1839.  Mr.  Rosenberg  was  born 
in  Bedford,  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  October 
13,  1811.  He  came  to  Findlay  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1836,  and  started  the  paper 
shortly  after,  as  stated  above.  On  the  24th 
of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop  pur- 
chased the  Courier  and  edited  and  published 
it  until  July  x,  1845.  Mr.  Bishop  was  born 
and  raised  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature 
and  filled  the  office  with  ability  for  two 
terms.  After  selling  out  the  office  in  1845 
he  removed  to  his  farm  in  Eagle  Township. 
He  was  drowned  in  Eagle  Creek  in  June, 
i855- 

On  July  1,  1845,  Mr.  William  Mungen 
purchased  the  Courier  and  conducted  it 
until  some  time  in  November,  1849.  1° 

November,  1849,  Mr.  William  Case  rented 
the  office  for  one  year.  He  was  an  easy- 
going, careless  fellow  and  never  appeared 
to  care  whether  or  not  the  paper  came  out 
on  time.  During  this  year  Mr.  Mungen  did 
most  of  the  editorial  work.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  Case’s  lease  the  office  was  rented  to 
Mr.  B.  F.  Rosenberg  for  a short  time.  In 
the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Henry  Brown  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  the  Courier.  (See 
his  sketch  in  the  chapter  on  Bench  and  Bar.) 
Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Aaron 
Blackford  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Mungen  in  the  Courier  and  continued  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Brown  until  the  close 
of  1856.  Mr.  Blackford’s  biography  also 
may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Bench  and 
Bar. 

In  January  1857  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Rosen- 
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berg  purchased  the  Courier  and  conducted 
it  for  six  months.  Mr.  Rosenberg  was  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  this  paper.  On  the 
25th  of  July,  1857,  the  Courier  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Hollabaugh,  who 
published  and  edited  it  until  March  x,  1861. 
On  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  Messrs.  L. 
Glessner  and  son  assumed  the  charge  of 
editing  and  publishing  the  Courier  and  con- 
tinued until  January  1,  1865.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1865,  Mr.  William  L.  Glessner 
assumed  control  of  the  Courier  and  edited 
and  published  the  same  until  May  1,  1866. 

Mr.  Lewis  Glessner  assumed  charge  of 
the  Courier  from  May  1,  1866,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  March  13,  1879.  The 
Daily  Courier  was  established  March,  1887, 
by  G.  and  Fred  Glessner,  from  which  time 
Fred  Glessner  assumed,  control  and  served 
as  general  manager  and  editor  until  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1898,  when  Arnold  and  Mr.  Henry 
took  possession  for  one  year.  Afterwards 
J.  L.  Patterson,  T.  A.  Dean  and  others 
formed  a stock  company  and  purchased  and 
assumed  control  of  the  Courier  and  under 
their  management  the  paper  made  rapid 
progress.  October  29,  1902,  Mr.  Patterson 
released  his  holdings  to  other  parties  and 
the  paper  immediately  passed  under  the 
management  of  T.  A.  Dean. 

In  1889  a company  was  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $25,000.00  and  on  July  20, 
1903,  it  was  combined  with  the  Findlay 
Union.  On  June  17th,  1904,  control  passed 
to  H.  W.  Brown  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
Brown  assumed  control,  which  he  had  held 
to  present  date.  The  present  officers  are: 
C.  E.  Jordan,  president ; M.  G.  Foster,  vice- 
president  ; W.  F.  Hosier,  sec.  and  treas. ; and 
H.  W.  Brown,  editor  and  general  manager. 


This  paper  dates  back  to  the  days  when  Han- 
cock County  was  just  emerging  from  its  primi- 
tive condition  and  Findlay  was  a straggling 
hamlet  of  cabins.  It  has  published  the  obitua- 
ries of  several  opposition  papers  during  the 
period  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  has  ever  bat- 
tled for  Democracy  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people. 

The  Hancock  Republican,  the  first  Whig 
paper  published  in  the  county,  was  established 
by  Arnold  F.  Merriam  in  January,  1838.  It 
had  a brief  existence  of  about  one  year  and, 
probably  owing  to  lack  of  patronage,  died  a 
natural  death  in  its  infancy. 

The  Hancock  Farmer  was  started  by  Jacob 
Rosenberg  in  1842  as  a Democratic  paper  in 
favor  of  nominating  candidates  by  the  delegate 
system  instead  of  by  popular  vote,  the  latter 
system  being  advocated  by  Mr.  Bishop  of  the 
Courier.  The  Farmer  was  published  by  Mr. 
Rosenberg  until  his  death  in  October,  1844, 
and  afterwards  by  the  administrator  Jacob 
Barnd.  Early  in  1845  William  Mungen  took 
possession  of  the  office  and  issued  his  first  num- 
ber February  19th  of  that  year.  Toward  the 
close  of  June  Mr.  Mungen  purchased  the 
Courier  and  consolidated  the  papers  as  the 
Democratic  Courier. 

The  Western  Herald  was  established  by 
John  T.  Ford  in  January,  1845,  in  the  second 
story  of  the  old  frame  building  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sandusky  Streets  now  the  Niles 
block.  It  was  the  second  Whig  paper  started 
in  Findlay.  October  5,  1845,  Mr.  James  M. 
Coffinberry  assumed  full  control  and  edited 
and  published  the  paper  as  The  Findlay  Her- 
ald until  January,  1848,  when  he  sold  the  office 
to  Dr.  David  Patton  and  the  paper  soon  after 
was  suspended. 

In  September,  1848,  Robert  Coulter  came 
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to  Findlay,  purchased  the  Herald  office  and 
began  the  publication  of  a six-column  folio  pa- 
per called  The  Hancock  Whig.  He  conducted 
the  Whig  until  February,  1850,  when  he  sold 
out  to  William  P.  Resznor,  who  published  the 
paper  about  seven  months,  then  disposed  of  it 
to  George  C.  Lyon  in  September,  1850.  Mr. 
Lyon  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  with  the 
hope  of  benefiting  the  paper  changed  its  name 
to  The  Hancock  Journal.  In  July,  1851,  Mr. 
Coulter,  who  on  selling  out  to  Mr.  Resznor 
had  removed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  returned  to 
Findlay  and  again  became  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper.  Mr.  Coulter  published  the 
paper  until  July,  1852,  when  the  Journal  sus- 
pended publication. 

The  first  number  of  the  Home  Companion, 
a paper  established  by  Samuel  A.  Spear,  was 
issued  June  8,  1854.  It  was  a seven-column 
folio  printed  on  a sheet  25  x 27  inches  in  size. 
The  paper  started  as  a non-political  and  more 
as  an  advocate  of  reform  in  the  liquor  law,  and 
the  advancement  of  education  by  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  spring  of  1856  Mr.  High  L.  McKee  ob- 
tained an  interest  in  the  paper  and  was  one  of 
its  principal  promoters  until  April  24,  1857, 
when  Mr.  Spear  became  entire  owner.  On 
June  19,  1857,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  The  Hancock  Jeffersonian  and  it 
remained  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Spear  until 
November  22,  1861,  when  it  suspended  busi- 
ness. After  a few  weeks  Mr.  D.  R.  Locke  of 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  came  to  Findlay  and  resusci- 
tated the  Jeffersonian.  Under  the  new  man- 
agement the  paper  rapidly  increased  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  “Nasby  Papers”  which 
won  for  Mr.  Locke  a national  reputation  and 
the  title  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  Irvin  S.  Chamberlin  purchased  an 


interest  in  the  Jeffersonian  and  in  February, 
1865,  Mr.  Locke  sold  his  remaining  interest  to 
Otis  F.  Locke.  In  April  the  name  of  C.  N. 
Locke  appears  in  the  editorial  heading.  On 
November  17,  1865,  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  C. 
N.  Locke  retired  and  Messrs.  L.  G.  Thrall  and 
Otis  T.  Locke  became  sole  proprietors.  In 
July,  1866,  Mr.  Thrall  disposed  of  his  interest 
to  his  partner  and  C.  N.  Locke  again  became 
one  of  the  editors  W.  G.  Blymer  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Jeffersonian  in  December,  1866, 
and  the  firm  was  then  Locke  and  Blymer.  In 
February,  1868,  C.  N.  Locke  again  purchased 
an  interest  and  Locke  & Blymer  were  editors 
and  proprietors  until  September  4,  1868,  when 
E.  G.  DeWolfe  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Miller  purchased 
the  office. 

On  April  1,  1870,  the  paper  came  out  in  a 
ten-column  folio  as  The  Findlay  Jeffersonian. 
In  January,  1873,  O.  J.  DeWolfe,  a brother 
of  E.  G.  DeWolfe  bought  Dr.  Miller’s  interest 
and  the  paper  continued  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  DeWolfe  brothers  until  March, 
1876,  when  E.  G.  DeWolfe  became  sole  owner. 
The  latter  continued  to  edit  and  publish  the 
Jeffersonian  until  April  28,  1876,  when  he  sold 
it  to  his  old  partner.  Dr.  O.  P.  Miller,  who  be- 
fore issuing  a single  number  sold  the  office  to 
A.  H.  Balsey,  who  published  the  first  number 
under  the  new  management  May  5,  1876.  He 
continued  at  the  helm  until  January  6,  1902, 
when  Mr.  John  M.  Hoffa,  of  Bowling  Green, 
purchased  the  office,  and  under  the  new  man- 
agement the  paper  is  becoming  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  circulation.  On  June  5,  1881,  this  paper 
was  changed  to  the  Findlay  Weekly  Jefferson- 
ian, because  the  daily  which  was  started  No- 
vember 15,  1880,  was  called  the  Findlay  Daily 
Jeffersonian. 

The  Reporter  was  started  June  18,  1872,  by 
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C.  G.  and  J.  K.  Barad  and  originally  was  a lit- 
erary paper.  In  October,  1872  J.  K.  Barnd 
sold  his  interest  to  C.  G.  Barnd  and  the  paper 
attained  a very  respectable  circulation  until 
early  in  its  second  year,  it  drifted  into  the 
grange  movement,  hoping  to  become  a great 
organ  among  the  farming  community  But  the 
change  proved  a mistake  and  the  paper’s  pat- 
ronage began  decreasing.  The  name  was  fin- 
ally changed  to  the  American  Patron  and  when 
the  grange  movement  subsided  it  became  the 
Property  Journal.  It  was  published  about  five 
years  and  then  ceased  to  exist. 

Das  Ohio  Volksblatt,  a German  Democratic 
weekly  paper,  was  started  in  1877  by  Adolph 
G.  Zwanzig.  After  publishing  the  paper  about 
one  year  he  removed  the  office  to  Lima,  where 
it  was  subsequently  sold  by  his  creditors. 

The  Findlay  Weekly  Republican  was  estab- 
lished by  J.  M.  Beelman  and  James  E.  Gris- 
wold and  the  first  number  issued  February  6, 
1879.  It  was  started  in  opposition  to  the  Jef- 
fersonian, many  Republicans  not  regarding 
that  paper  as  sufficiently  “stalwart”  to  satisfy 
their  ideas  of  a party  organ.  In  July,  1879, 
Mr.  Griswold  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner 
who  enlarged  the  paper  to  an  eight-column 
folio.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  r88i,  E.  G.  De- 
Wolfe,  then  postmaster  of  Findlay,  and  Jason 
Blackford,  a member  of  the  Findlay  bar,  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Republican.  The  fol- 
lowing October  Mr.  Blackford  sold  out  to  Mr. 
DeWolfe  and  the  paper  was  subsequently  en- 
larged to  a nine-column  folio.  Capt.  H.  H. 
Alban  bought  Mr.  Beelman’s  interest  July  28, 
1882,  and  the  firm  of  DeWolfe  & Alban  edited 
and  published  the  paper  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
DeWolfe,  which  occurred  August  8,  1888, 
when  H.  P.  Crouse  became  editor  and  S.  P. 
DeWolfe  business  manager.  On  April  1,  1900, 


Mr.  Crouse  sold  his  interest  to  Jesse  Huber, 
and  I.  N.  Heminger  and  Mr.  Huber  became 
editor.  On  December  7,  1901,  Mr.  DeWolfe 
purchased  more  stock  in  the  paper  and  became 
editor  while  Mr.  I.  N.  Heminger  became  busi- 
ness manager.  Mr.  Alban  about  1890  sold  his 
interest  to  other  stockholders  and  thus  severed 
his  connection  with  the  paper.  In  November, 
1903,  the  Findlay  Publishing  Company  was 
organized  and  incorporated  with  a capital  stock 
of  $75,000.00,  and  purchased  the  Morning  Re- 
publican and  Evening  Jeffersonian  and  contin- 
ued the  publication  of  both  editions  and  at  pres- 
ent they  have  a combined  circulation  exceeding 
6,000  copies  daily.  The  officers  of  the  Findlay 
Publishing  Company  at  this  writing  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Dr.  U.  L.  MacLaughlan; 

vice-president,  E.  C.  Taylor;  secretary,  J.  D. 
Snyder;  business  manager  and  treasurer,  I.  N. 
Heminger.  Mr.  DeWolfe  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  Republican  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Findlay  Publishing  Company  in  1909. 
These  papers  moved  into  their  new  and  com- 
modious building  at  308  Broadway,  where  they 
now  have  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  plants  in 
Ohio. 

The  Findlay  Star  was  established  by  W.  S. 
Hammaker  and  first  issued  August  21,  1882. 
It  was  a live  progressive  little  daily,  thoroughly 
Democratic  in  politics  and  during  its  career  of 
less  than  two  years  was  a welcome  friend  in 
550  homes  and  business  places.  On  April  21, 
1884,  Mr.  A.  H.  Balsey,  of  the  Jeffersonian, 
purchased  the  Star  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
business  of  that  office.  In  1903  the  Jefferson- 
ian was  purchased  by  the  Findlay  Publishing 
Company  and  is  now  published  by  that  com- 
pany. 

The  Findlay  Wochenblatt,  a German  weekly 
newspaper,  was  established  October  28,  1886, 
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by  A.  Weixelbaum.  The  paper  had  a success- 
ful growth,  and  on  April  x,  1888,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Heyn  purchased  the  Wochenblatt  and  is 
now  the  owner.  The  Wochenblatt  is  regarded 
as  a first-class  German  newspaper. 

The  Findlay  Union  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1890,  by  H.  Wilts  Brown  and  Rufus 
M.  Hern  and  was  published  under  this  firm 
name  until  March,  1892,  when  on  account  of 
ill  health  Mr.  Horn  sold  his  interest.  August 
1.  1903,  the  Courier  Company  purchased  and 
consolidated  the  Union  with  the  Hancock  Cou- 
rier, Mr.  Brown,  former  publisher  of  the  Un- 
ion, becoming  editor  of  the  Courier. 

Of  papers  published  elsewhere  in  this  county 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

The  McComb  Record  was  started  July  4, 
1894,  by  E.  L.  Sutton  and  L.  G.  Herbert,  and 
a few  months  later  was  sold  to  the  H.  H. 
Moore  Printing  Company. 

The  McComb  Herald  was  organized  in  1881, 
by  J.  F.  Hickerson  and  others.  S.  B.  Davis, 
R.  M.  Horn,  H.  M.  Pomeroy  and  Daniel  Dyer 
have  at  different  times  been  editors  and  man- 
agers of  this  paper.  Mr.  C.  W.  Griswold  is  the 


present  editor  and  manager  The  McComb 
Herald  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
in  the  county,  excepting  the  two  Findlay  dai- 
lies. It  reaches  at  least  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  all  the  people  residing  in  McComb  and  the 
vicinity,  giving  all  local  and  general  news  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  people.  The  circu- 
lation in  round  numbers  has  reached  1,200. 

Arlington  can  boast  of  a paper  second  to 
none  for  towns  of  its  size.  This  paper  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Frank  Bitler,  a very  able  writer. 

There  were  other  papers  in  various  localities 
of  this  county,  some  are  still  living,  while  oth- 
ers have  lapsed  into  oblivion.  “But,”  in  the 
words  of  a former  historian,  “whatever  their 
length  of  life  was  or  may  be,  the  newspapers 
are  one  of  the  best  educational  mediums  we 
today  possess.  The  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
merchant,  the  banker,  the  mechanic,  the  profes- 
sional man;  the  business  man  in  all  stages  of 
physical,  mental  or  moral  duties  have  each  an 
equal  opportunity  to  instill  in  their  minds  the 
current  history  as  it  swiftly  glides  across  the 
stage  of  time.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Hancock  County  Medical  Men  of  the  Pact  and  of  the  Present. 


The  first  permanent  physician  in  Han- 
cock County,  was  Dr.  Bass  Rawson,  who 
was  born  April  17,  1799,  in  the  town  of 
Orange,  Franklin  County,  Mass.  He  was 
one  of  five  brothers,  who  removed  from 
Massachusetts  at  an  early  day  and  settled 
in  Ohio,  four  being  physicians.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  worked  on  a farm  and  attended  a 
country  school.  From  the  farm  he  went 
to  learn  the  trade  of  hatter,  which  he 
worked  at  until  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  but,  his  health  somewhat  failing  him, 
he  determined  to  relinquish  it  and  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  entered  an  academy  at  New 
Salem,  Mass.,  which  he  attended  several 
terms.  In  the  meanwhile  he  taught  school 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense  of  his  education. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  and 
immigrated  to  Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  months.  He  then  removed  to 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  locating  at 
Richfield.  Here  he  again  taught  school. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  Massachusetts  he 
had  studied  medicine  for  a few  months,  but 
on  his  return  to  the  east  he  took  up  the 
study  seriously,  with  the  intention  of  quali- 


fying himself  as  a physician,  Dr.  Thomas, 
of  Richfield,  becoming  his  preceptor.  In  the 
winter  of  1826-27  he  attended  medical  lec- 
tures at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  term 
returned  to  his  father’s  house  at  New  Salem 
and  continued  the  reading  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Brooks  of  Orange.  In  June,  1828,  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio  and  practiced  a little  more 
than  a year  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Secretary 
Rawson,  who  resided  in  Medina  County, 
Ohio.  In  September,  1829,  he  removed  to 
Findlay,  where  he  settled  permanently  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  place 
had  been  but  recently  settled  and  only 
twelve  white  families  resided  within  its 
limits,  the  Indians  being  more  numerous 
than  the  whites.  Here  the  doctor  practiced 
without  cessation,  for  over  sixty  years.  He 
was  a member  and  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican.  His  death  occurred  December 
28,  1891.  The  writer  remembers  a little 
incident  that  happened  to  the  Doctor,  and 
which  he  used  to  tell. 

When  making  the  trip  from  Medina 
County,  to  Hancock  County,  they  stopped 
along  the  roadway  to  rest  and  prepare  a 
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meal.  While  thus  engaged,  a man  rode  up 
and  asked  if  this  was  the  new  doctor  that 
was  coming  to  live  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
Doctor  replying  that  he  was,  the  man  then 
said  that  he  had  a very  sick  wife,  and  would 
the  Doctor  please  come  right  away  and  see 
her.  And  so,  eating  a hurried  meal,  the 
Doctor  went  away  with  the  man.  Thus  his 
practice  was  started,  even  before  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  into  the  new 
country  that  he  had  picked  out  for  his  future 
home. 

Charles  Oesterlin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Weinsburg,  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg, 
October  5,  1807.  When  quite  young  he  at- 
tended school  at  Laufen  on  the  Necker.  At 
fourteen  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at 
Stuttgart,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  a thorough  literary, 
scientific  and  classical  course.  He  then 
went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  engaged  in 
medical  studies  under  an  able  professor.  In 
1832  he  came  to  America  and  after  spending 
some  considerable  time  in  traveling  through 
the  country  located  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  in 
1834.  September  30,  1836,  he  came  to  Find- 
lay, where  he  was  engaged  in  his  profession 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  18, 
1889.  In  1846  he  embarked  in  merchandis- 
ing here  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  retired.  From  1848  to  1862  he 
served  in  the  councils  of  the  city;  in  1871  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  filled  that 
office  for  one  term.  In  1863  Dr.  Oesterlin 
visited  his  native  land  and  again  in  1876, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars  through  the  breaking  of 
the  Findlay  Savings  Bank  Company.  In 
June,  1885,  along  with  his  estimable  wife, 
who  had  always  accompanied  him,  he  again 


started  for  his  old  home  in  the  Fatherland 
but  got  sick  in  New  York  and  did  not  cross 
the  ocean,  but  returned  home.  Mr.  Oester- 
lin was  an  ardent  supporter  of  all  measures 
tending  to  advance  public  interest.  He  was 
probably  the  first  to  advocate  boring  for 
natural  gas  at  this  place  and  was  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Findlay  Natural 
Gas  Company. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  January  16,  1810, 
and  settled  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of 
1832.  Having  studied  and  attended  lectures 
at  Cincinnati,  he  entered  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  early  life  and  rose  to  a very  re- 
spectable rank  as  a physician.  His  high 
reputation  and  success  gained  him  a very 
large  practice,  which  extended  into  adjoin- 
ing counties,  as  well  as  all  over  the  one  in 
which  he  lived.  His  extensive  practice 
necessitated  long  and  frequent  rides,  and 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  and  im- 
provements of  the  present  day  know  but 
little  of  what  those  rides  involved.  There 
were  but  few  well  beaten  roads  and  scarcely 
any  bridges,  streams  had  to  be  forded, 
swamps  and  marshes  had  to  be  crossed  and 
large  tracts  of  country  often  under  water 
had  to  be  traveled;  but  distance,  difficulties 
and  ceaseless  labors,  neither  discouraged 
nor  checked  this  faithful  physician  in  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  release  the  afflicted,  honor 
his  profession,  and  supply  the  wants  of  those 
dependent  upon  him  for  support.  Dr.  Bald- 
win was  married  April  18,  1835,  to  Mary 
J.  Patterson,  who  was  born  July  13,  1817, 
in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of  John 
Patterson,  who  came  to  Findlay  in  1834. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  Dr.  Baldwin  was 
considerate,  respectful,  just  and  honorable 
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and  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  all  the 
people,  but  hard  and  indefatigable  labors  at 
last  produced  their  effects;  the  vigorous 
constitution  was  impaired,  and  he  who  had 
been  the  embodiment  of  health,  and  had 
so  successfully  practiced  the  healing  art 
upon  others,  became  prematurely  old  and 
feeble,  and  so  continued  during  the  few 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  De- 
cember 14,  1868. 

William  D.  Carlin,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Mau- 
mee City,  April  27,  1822.  His  parents  had 
settled  here  previous  to  the  War  of  1812.  Dr. 
Carlin  was  the  son  of  Squire  Carlin,  a pioneer 
of  Hancok  County  of  the  year  1826.  He  was 
but  four  years  of  age  when  his  parents  settled 
in  Findlay,  where  He  grew  to  manhood,  obtain- 
ing such  education  as  the  limited  facilities  of  a 
frontier  village  could  furnish.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  old  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Bass  Rawson,  the  pioneer  physi- 
cian of  the  county.  In  March,  1843,  one  month 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  College.  After  his  graduation  Dr. 
Carlin  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Findlay  and  continued  actively  engaged  until 
1846,  when  he  was  made  surgeon  of  the  Fif- 
teenth United  States  Regular  Infantry  and 
went  with  his  command  to  Mexico  as  that 
country  and  the  United  States  were  at  war.  He 
was  the  youngest  surgeon  in  the  American 
army.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the 
struggle  and  achieved  a high  reputation  both  as 
a soldier  and  surgeon.  After  his  return  from  the 
war  Dr.  Carlin  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Findlay.  March  6,  1845,  he  was 
married  to  Harriet  E.  H.  Rawson,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Base  Rawson,  his  medical  preceptor.  Three 
children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union — Dr.  Cass 


R.  Carlin,  ex-Senator  William  L.  Carlin  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dondore.  Of  the  three,  only 
one — William  L. — is  now  living.  In  1849,  on 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  Dr.  Carlin 
made  a trip  to  the  new  gold  fields  in  company 
with  his  father,  brother  and  others.  The  party 
crossed  the  great  plains  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  made  a sec- 
ond trip  to  the  gold  region,  going  and  return- 
ing by  the  sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  was  appointed  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Fifty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, for  service  in  the  civil  war.  His  expe- 
rience in  the  Mexican  war  had  given  him  a 
reputation  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  this  fact 
was  recognized  by  the  government  in  making 
the  appointment.  Dr.  Carlin  did  splendid  serv- 
ice in  his  regiment  and  was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting much  suffering  and  many  hardships. 
He  died  in  the  service  for  his  country  at  Milli- 
ken’s  Bend,  Tenn.,  December  26,  1862,  four 
months  before  reaching  his  forty-first  year.  He 
had  led  an  active  and  useful  life.  Dr.  Carlin  was 
a man  of  kind  and  generous  impulses  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
was  enterprising  and  public  spirited  and  ever 
ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  town  and  county.  He  was  held 
in  great  respect  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  depended  largely  upon  him  for 
advice  and  counsel.  At  the  time  he  entered  for 
service  in  the  Civil  War  he  had  a large  and 
lucrative  practice  in  the  town  and  county.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Rawson  K.  Carlin, 
present  police  judge  of  Findlay. 

Anson  Hurd,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Twins- 
burg,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  December  27, 
1824.  His  parents  Robert  and  Mary  (Brain- 
erd)  Hurd  hailed  from  Connecticut  and  came 
from  families  whose  names  were  connected 
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with  the  early  settlement  of  that  State.  In  1839 
Robert  removed  from  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  to  this 
county  and  for  many  years  was  a prominent 
leader  in  the  development  of  Hancock  County, 
laying  out  and  platting  the  town  of  Arlington 
in  1844.  He  died  in  i860,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six, leaving  a large  family,  who  at  present 
is  scattered  considerably  over  the  country.  Our 
subject  came  with  his  brother  Jared,  to  this 
county,  and  at  Arlington  cleared  the  land  and 
built  the  cabin  occupied  by  their  father  on  his 
arrival.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to 
Twinsburg  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bis- 
sell,  D.  D.,  president  of  Twinsburg  Institute. 
He  then  taught  school  in  Pike  County,  where, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Van 
Meter,  of  that  county,  he  obtained  a scholar- 
ship in  Delaware  College.  After  spending 
three  years  in  that  institution  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  William  Blackstone 
of  Athens,  and  after  a year,  repaired  to  Co- 
lumbus and  read  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Samuel 
M.  Smith,  graduating  from  Starling  Medical 
College  in  March,  1852.  He  then  located  in 
Oxford,  Ind.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
for  many  years.  In  1861  he  represented  the 
counties  of  White  and  Benton  in  the  legislature 
of  that  State.  Soon  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  to  accept  the  Post  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  Twentieth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, which  he  accepted,  serving  through  the 
first  campaign  to  Hatteras.  Returning  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Twentieth  and  accepted  that  of  surgeon  of  the 
Fourteenth,  and  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Campaign  of  1862.  In  January,  1863,  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  in  April  moved  to 
Findlay,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 


his  profession.  Dr.  Hurd  contributed  to  vari- 
ous medical  journals  in  the  way  of  some  very 
fine  articles  and  held  offices  of  trust  in  the 
medical  world.  He  was  a liberal  supporter  of 
measures  tending  toward  the  growth  of  the 
community. 

Lorenzo  Firmin,  M.  D.,  was  bom  March  31, 
1809,  in  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  son  of  John 
Firmin.  When  quite  young  he  learned  the 
trade  of  shoemaking  with  his  father,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  the  east  till  1834, 
when  he  came  west  to  Richfield,  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Dr.  Secretary  Rawson,  in  a tannery, 
which  he  continued  in  until  1841,  when  he  sold 
out  to  O.  M.  Oviatt,  of  Richfield.  In  1841  he 
came  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Bass  Rawson  and  graduated  in  the  profession. 
He  practiced  at  Benton,  this  county,  till  1847, 
when  he  returned  to  Findlay,  where  he  thought 
an  opening  existed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral physicians  from  Findlay  were  holding  po- 
sitions in  the  army  during  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  married  June  28,  1838,  to  Clara  H., 
daughter  of  Dr.  Secretary  Rawson.  They  had 
no  children.  Dr.  Firmin  continued  his  profes- 
sion in  this  place  until  his  retirement  in  1877, 
after  which  he  gave  his  attention  to  his  private 
business  matters,  which  were  many  and  impor- 
tant. His  first  wife  having  died  in  1891,  he 
was  again  married  in  1894,  his  second  wife 
being  Miss  Mary  B.  Humphrey,  a native  of 
Findlay.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1901,  was  received  with  profound  grief 
by  the  community  where  he  so  long  had  been 
a resident  and  a very  efficient  promoter  of  the 
interests  of  the  city  and  county. 

William  D.  Detwiler,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Mifflin  County,  Penn.,  August  23,  1832.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  plastering  with  his  father, 
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and  in  1851  came  west  and  located  in  Findlay 
where  he  carried  on  his  trade  for  some  time.  He 
subsequently  moved  to  Illinois,  and,  on  return- 
ing from  there  in  1859  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  Oesterlin,  where  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  medicine.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  our  subject  left  his  worthy 
preceptor’s  office  and  enlisted  his  service  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  Three  years  of  his  time, 
however,  were  devoted  to  service  as  hospital 
steward,  and  upon  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  his  medical  studies,  graduating  from 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1867.  Dr.  Detwiler  located  in 
Findlay  and  for  ten  years  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  profession  of  medicine  in 
this  portion  of  the  State.  His  death  occurred 
April  30,  1877.  He  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  also  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Cleveland  College.  The  Masonic, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  Knights  of  Pythias  societies, 
the  Findlay  Guards,  and  ex-soldiers  all  took 
part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  his  memory. 
Dr.  Detwiler  was  an  ardent  Sabbath  school  and 
church  worker,  and  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  all  interests  he  sought  to  serve. 

Tobias  G.  Barnhill,  M.  D.,  of  Findlay, 
was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  May  5, 
1851,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Frank- 
hauser)  Barnhill,  the  former  a native  of  that 
county  and  of  Pennsylvania  pioneer  ances- 
try, the  latter  born  in  Pickway  County, 
Ohio.  In  1853  they  moved  to  this  county 
and  settled  in  Liberty  Township,  where 
they  reared  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Our  subject  who  is  the  third  child,  received 
a good  common  school  education  and  at 
seventeen  engaged  in  teaching.  At  eighteen 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office 


of  Drs.  Oesterlin  & Detwiler  and  in  his 
twenty-second  year  graduated  from  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Hospital  College, 
class  of  1873.  He  immediately  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Findlay  and 
has  been  successfully  connected  with  it 
since  introducing  in  1880  his  valuable  medi- 
cal baths.  He  married  in  1874,  Mary  J., 
daughter  of  Conrad  and  Christiana  Rennin- 
ger,  pioneers  of  Liberty  Township,  this 
county,  and  they  have  one  son  Joseph  C. 
The  doctor  is  a public  spirited  citizen  and 
contributes  liberally  to  the  advancement  of 
Hancock  County’s  interests.  He  is  a worthy 
Odd  Fellow,  a member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  has  served  as  coroner  of  the  county 
three  terms  and  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Findlay.  He 
owns  and  operates  a large  sanitarium  where 
patients  can  go  and  receive  the  best  care 
and  treatment  on  very  liberal  terms. 

Franklin  Wayne  Entrikin,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  July  27,  1830. 
He  was  the  son  of  Emmor  and  Susannah 
Bennett  Entrikin,  of  pioneer  English 
Quaker  ancestry  in  that  state.  In  1832 
Emmor  Entrikin  moved  to  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  reared  a family  of 
five  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the  Quaker 
faith.  Franklin  W.  received  a good  literary 
training  and  at  seventeen  entered  the 
Quaker  academy  at  Salem.  After  complet- 
ing a thorough  literary  and  scientific  course 
there  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  dentistry, 
in  which  profession  he  spent  a few  years. 
He,  however,  continued  to  read  medicine 
and  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Cincinnati.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Findlay,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
since  in  professional  practice  until  his  death. 
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He,  however,  had  spent  some  considerable 
time  in  public  lecturing  on  his  profession, 
and  for  three  years  held  the  chair  of 
gynecolgy  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  Medical 
College.  He  has  also  contributed  writings 
to  many  leading  medical  journals.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medi- 
cal Association  and  Cleveland  Microscopi- 
cal Society.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  sani- 
tariums in  Cleveland  and  Green  Springs. 
He  served  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of 
gynecology  in  the  Toledo  Medical  college 
in  1885  and  delivered  a full  course  of  lec- 
tures in  that  institution  in  1885  and  1886. 
The  doctor  married  in  October,  1851,  Sarah 
Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lyon  of  Deer- 
field, Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  by  her 
he  had  three  sons:  Emmor  L.,  a leading 
jeweler  in  this  city;  Leonidas  A.,  also  a 
jeweler;  and  Franklin  B.,  a prominent  young 
physican  who  is  rapidly  following  in  his 
father’s  foot-steps  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Our  subject  was  a hard-working  painstak- 
ing physican  and  was  as  much  a student 
in  his  later  days  as  he  was  when  young. 

Francis  W.  Firmin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Richfield,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  July  15, 
1842,  and  is  a descendant  of  pioneers  of  that 
name  in  Massachusetts  who  came  to  our 
shores  in  1630  in  the  fleet  with  Governor 
Winthrop.  Our  subject  is  a son  of  Francis 
B.  and  Mary  (Chapin)  Firmin.  He  received 
a good  education  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  In  1862  he  came  to  Ohio 
and  engaged  in  the  study  of  Medicine  with 
his  uncle,  Lorenzo  Firmin,  and  in  1867  grad- 
uated from  the  Cleveland  Medical  College. 
He  located  in  Findlay,  this  county,  and  has 
been  a very  creditable  professional  worker 
here  ever  since.  He  married  here  1869 


Mary  L.  D.,  daughter  of  John  A.  Meeks,  a 
pioneer  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  doctor  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  and  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Medical  Association.  July 
1 5,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  after  serving  his  country  for 
eight  months  was  honorably  discharged.  He 
holds  high  rank  in  his  profession  as  a liberal 
contributor  to  all  measures  tending  to  the 
development  of  the  social  and  industrial  life 
of  this  locality. 

Joseph  Parker  Baker,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Perry  Township,  Wood  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1864.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1890;  attended  a course  in  the  Poly- 
clinic, New  York,  in  1894,  and  also  a course 
at  the  Post  Graduate,  New  York,  in  1897. 
He  is  at  present  president  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Don  B.  Biggs,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Arcada, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  June  16,  1873.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  High  School  at 
De  Graff,  Ohio;  was  three  years  at  Dela- 
ware College,  one  year  at  the  Ada  Phar- 
macal  School,  three  years  at  Somisville 
Medical  College  and  graduated  at  Starling 
Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is 
an  ex-coroner  of  Hancock  County  and  a 
member  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  State 
and  National  Medical  Societies. 

John  Charles  Fremont  Martin,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Covington,  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
on  November  10th,  1856,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Covington  High  School.  He  attended 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  of  Philadelphia,  March  18th, 
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1881.  He  was  an  interne  at  the  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  lor  two  years.  During  1883  and 
1884  he  was  contract  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  was  stationed  at  Ft. 
Keogh.  During  the  Spanish-American  war 
he  served  as  Brigade  Surgeon  with  the  rank 
of  Major.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  post- 
graduate course  of  London,  England,  and 
has  practiced’in  Findlay  since  1886. 

Herbert  Vinton  Beardsley,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Findlay,  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
August  30,  1859.  He  received  his  literary 
education  in  the  city  schools  and  at  the 
Oberlin  College.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1883 
and  practiced  his  profession  for  sixteen 
months  at  Ada,  Ohio.  He  then  removed  to 
Findlay,  where  he  has  been  in  continued 
practice  ever  since.  While  an  active  poli- 
tician, as  every  American  citizen  should  be, 
he  has  never  aspired  for  office,  but  served  as 
member  of  the  board  of  education  for  six 
years  and  is  at  the  present  time  a member 
of  the  city  council.  He  is  identified  with 
many  fraternal  societies  and  is  the  medical 
examiner  of  many  insurance  companies. 

William  M.  Yost,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Thom- 
ville,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  April  14,  1835.  He 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  April  1st,  1846,  where  he  worked  on  the 
farm  and  attended  the  district  school.  He 
taught  school  from  1853  in  winter  and  at- 
tended the  Somerset  Collegiate  Institute  in 
summer  till  i860  when  he  was  hired  to  super- 
intend and  teach  the  schools  of  Hebora,  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  and  then  remained  until 
July,  1862.  He  then  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Company  “B,”,  113th  Reg.  O.  V.  I.,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  hospital  steward  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the 


war.  He  was  mustered  out  July  13,  1865.  After 
the  war,  in  September,  1865,  he  entered  Miami 
Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
graduated  March  15,  1868.  He  married  Miss 
Rebecca  A.  Stewart  of  Jacksontown,  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  May  26,  1868.  Five  children 
were  born  to  them:  Minnie  L.,  Margaret  J., 
Gertrude,  Charles  C.,  and  Clarence  C.  Dr. 
Yost  first  practiced  his  profession  in  Houck- 
town,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1876.  He 
then  moved  to  Mt.  Blanchard,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  practice  until  November,  1892,  when  he 
moved  to  Findlay,  Ohio.  He  served  on  the 
school  board  continuously  during  his  residence 
in  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio.  Dr.  Yost  served  on 
the  U.  S.  Pension  Board  of  Examining  Sur- 
geons from  1884  to  1889  and  from  1892  to 
1897.  He  is  still  in  practice  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Balsley,  M.  D.,  ex-coroner  of  Han- 
cock County,  was  born  November  14,  1872, 
and  is  a graduate  of  the  Findlay  High  School, 
class  of  1892,  and  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan (1899)  and  has  practiced  in  Findlay  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio,  State  and  American  Medi- 
cal Associations. 

John  M.  Firmin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  October  31,  1872.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Findlay  High  School  and  Oberlin  College 
(1894)  and  Master  of  Arts,  1897.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  17,  1897; 
took  the  Post  Graduate  course  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  1900.  He  has  practiced  in  Find- 
lay since  his  graduation. 

Franklin  B.  Entrikin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  August  21,  1871.  He  attended 
the  Findlay  High  School  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Medical 
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College  at  Cincinnati,  in  1894,  and  subse- 
quently practiced  his  profession  in  Findlay  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  in  Cincinnati, 
March  17,  1910.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  with  a rank  of  Major  of  Medical  Corps, 
Ohio  National  Guard;  also  a member  of  the 
Hancock  County,  Northwestern  Ohio  State, 
and  National  Association. 

W.  S.  Van  Horn,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio,  June  13,  1853.  He  at- 
tended the  public  school  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  1883.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Mt.  Blanchard,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years  when  he  removed  to  Findlay, 
where  he  has  remained  until  the  present  time. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Eclectic  Medical  as  well  as  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Association. 

Allison  M.  Van  Horn,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  July  31,  1882.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Findlay  High  School  (May,  1900) 
and  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincin- 
nati (1905).  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  for  over  four  years.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Eclectic 
and  State  Eclectic  societies. 

J.  M.  Guise,  M.  D.,  born  in  Findlay.  Ohio, 
September  2,  1853.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  and  high  schools  .and  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati  in 
1887;  has  held  the  position  of  county  physi- 
cian, and  has  practiced  in  Findlay  from  the 
time  of  his  graduation  to  the  present  writing. 

Albert  H.  Linaweaver,  M.  D..  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  January  1,  1856.  He  at- 
tended the  common  and  select  schools  and  stu- 
died three  years  at  Whittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  in  medi- 


cine at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Chicago,  111.,  April  21,  1896,  and  took 
a post  graduate  course  in  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  College  in  Chicago  in  1899.  He 
has  practiced  in  Findlay  since  graduating. 

R.  B.  Keeran,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Sandusky 
County,  Ohio,  on  February  20th,  1833.  Took 
the  Common  School  education  of  the  day  and 
graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in 
Cincinnati  in  1876.  Practiced  in  Marshall, 
111.,  for  ten  years  and  since  1886  to  the  present 
time  in  Findlay,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of  the 
district  and  State  Eclectic  Medical  societies. 

P.  O.  Guise,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Findlay, 
Ohio,  August  18,  1851.  Educated  in  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  of  Findlay  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1882  and  has 
practiced  continuously  in  Findlay  ever  since 
his  graduation.  He  has  held  the  office  of  town- 
ship clerk  for  four  years  and  of  township  treas- 
urer for  two  terms. 

J.  E.  Powell,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Eagle 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  on  April 
15,  1861.  The  day  the  first  gun  of  the  Civil 
War  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Baltimore,  class  of  1890;  has  prac- 
ticed in  Findlay  since  his  graduation  and  has 
served  Hancock  County  as  coroner. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  June  20,  1862.  She  was 
educated  in  the  common  school  and  high  school 
of  Warsaw,  Indiana,  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Toledo  Medical  College,  March 
31,  1896.  She  served  three  terms  as  secretary 
of  the  Hancock  County  Medical  Society  of 
which  she  is  an  active  member,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Northwestern,  Ohio  and  Ohio 
State  societies. 
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Earl  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Biglick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  October  7, 
1882.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Findlay  High 
School  and  attended  one  year  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  of  Columbus.  He  is  a medical  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  class  of  1905.  After  serving  a year  as 
interne  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Hospital  he  located 
in  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

O.  H.  Saunders,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Benton 
Ridge,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  March  22, 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1891.  He 
is  a member  fo  the  Hancok  County,  State,  and 
National  Medical  Association,  and  is  clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

M.  M.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Craw- 
ford County,  Ohio,  on  February  8,  1845.  He 
attended  the  common  and  high  schools  and 
read  medicine  in  the  office  of  A.  E.  Jenner,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Dr.  Jenner,  the  dis- 
cover of  vaccination.  Dr.  Crothers  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  28,  1872,  and 
practiced  at  Sulphur  Springs,  the  succeeding 
sixteen  years,  when  he  removed  to  Findlay, 
Ohio.  He  has  been  a member  and  president  of 
the  city  council  and  an  ex-member  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Milton  S.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Seneca  County,  Ohio,  on  December  19,  1850. 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  after  which  he  at- 
tended Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He 
attended  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wooster  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  class  of  1874;  also  took 
a post  graduate  course  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  111.,  in  1882;  was  a member 


of  U.  S.  Examining  Board  of  Pensions  for 
eight  years,  twice  president  of  the  Hancock 
County  Medical  Society  and  member  of  the 
Hancock  County  State  and  National  Associa- 
tions and  Physician  to  the  Infirmary.  He  has 
practiced  at  West  Independence,  Arcadia,  Fos- 
tori,  Alvada  and  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Huron  S.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Van- 
lue,  Ohio,  December  6,  1856.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  attended  Star- 
ling Medical  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
graduated  at  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  class  of  1885.  He 
practiced  his  profession  at  Vanlue,  Alvada, 
McKutchensville  and  Findlay,  Ohio.  Ex-cor- 
oner of  Hancock  County,  member  of  Hancock 
County,  Northwestern,  Ohio  and  State  Medi- 
cal societies. 

J.  W.  Zophi,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Jefferson- 
ville, Sullivan  County,  New  York,  April  12, 
1859.  He  attended  the  common  and  high 
schools  and  was  a student  at  and  graduate  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  class  of  1889,  after  which 
he  served  a term  as  interne  in  the  Buffalo  Hos- 
pital. 

N.  R.  McLachlin,  M.  D.,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 26,  1859,  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  in  1878.  He  practiced  in  Cass  City, 
Tuscola  County,  Mich.,  for  eleven  years,  mov- 
ing to  Findlay,  Ohio,  in  1889.  Dr.  McLachlin 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Pension 
Examiners  and  of  the  Hancock  County,  North- 
western Ohio,  State  and  National  Medical  so- 
cieties. He  is  also  an  ex-coroner  of  Tuscola 
County,  Mich. 

John  Charles  Tritch,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  September  25th,  1857.  He  at- 
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tended  the  city  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Findlay  High  School  in  the  class  of  1874 ; 
entered  the  office  of  Doctor  Win.  M.  Detwiler, 
his  uncle,  and  studied  medicine  there ; attended 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  College  at  Cleve- 
land and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1877.  He 
took  post-graduate  work  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  in  1888,  1890,  1896  and  1905;  also 
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the  New  York  Post  Graduate  in  1893 ; received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  Findlay  College 
in  1896.  Dr.  Tritch  is  gynecologist  to  the  Find- 
lay Home  and  Hospital.  He  was  a member 
of  the  City  Board  of  Education  for  six  years, 
and  coroner  of  Hancock  County  from  1880  to 
1884. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Fraternal  Lodges — The  Odd  Fellows — Masons — Elks — Tribe  of  Ben  Hur — Daughters  of 
America — Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — The  W.  C.  T.  U. — The  Hancock  County  Agri- 
cultural Society. 


HANCOCK  LODGE  NO.  73,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Hancock  Lodge  No.  73,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of 
Findlay  was  instituted  August  15,  1846,  with 
the  following  charter  members: 

Abraham  Younkin,  tailor;  Jacob  Carr,  a 
lawyer  and  dentist;  Edson  Goit,  a lawyer 
and  man  of  wealth,  who  built  the  first  large 
building  in  town,  where  now  stands  Karg 
Bros.  Meat  Market ; Abel  Parker,  a lawyer, 
father  of  Circuit  Judge  Robert  Parker  and 
J.  H.  Barr,  a merchant.  The  institution  was 
conducted  by  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Henry  W.  Cronine,  of  Seneca  Lodge,  No. 
35,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He  was  assisted  by 
Past  Grand  Richard  Williams,  Noble  Grand 
George  Knapp,  Past  Grands,  Rollo  Johnson 
and  Wm.  Beard  of  Seneca  Lodge,  No.  35, 
Columbus  Lodge  No.  9 and  Huron  Lodge 
No.  37,  respectively. 

After  its  institution,  on  December  4th  and 
13th,  1847,  as  appears  in  the  Corporation 
Record  of  Hancock  County  (Vol.  1,  Page 
6),  the  lodge  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  the  State  by  the  hold- 
ing of  a special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
the  adoption  and  record  of  suitable  resolu- 


tions, in  which  occurs  the  following  in  ref- 
erence to  its  name : “Resolved  that  this  so- 
ciety hereafter  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Hancock  Lodge  No.  73  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.” 

The  installation  services  were  held  in  the 
2nd  story  of  Jonathan  Parker’s  carpenter 
shop,  which  was  located  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot  where  now  stands  the  Patterson  Block. 
After  the  institution  of  this  lodge  its  ex- 
istence in  the  community  was  a matter  of 
much  curiosity  to  those  outside  its  portals. 
Why  did  they  call  themselves  Odd  Fellows? 
What  terrlbie  and  awful  ceremonies  did 
they  have?  These  men  were  objects  of 
curiosity  and  perhaps  some  superstitious 
souls  crossed  themselves  when  an  Odd  Fel- 
low appeared  in  the  street.  In  those  early 
days  there  existed  a feeling  of  distrust  of 
all  secret  societies,  because  they  were  mis- 
understood and  misjudged.  So  prevalent 
was  this  feeling  that  Col.  James  Findlay, 
after  whom  our  beautiful  city  was  named, 
ran  for  Governor  as  the  Anti  Fraternity  and 
Whig  candidate.  Nevertheless  the  order 
grew  rapidly,  not  only  in  Hancock  County, 
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but  all  over  the  country,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Odd  Fellowship  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  dispell  this  distrust  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Odd  Fellowship  contains  the  best  ele- 
ments aind  principles  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  ever  made  known. 
It  is  a high  conception  of  the  duties  of  one 
man  toward  another  and  its  field  is  the 
world.  It  aims  to  unite  all  men,  all  nations, 
in  the  bond  of  Friendship  and  Fraternity, 
recognizing  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
Brotherhood  of  Men  in  its  progress  towards 
the  betterment  of  the  human  race. 

After  about  two  years  it  moved  to  the 
attic  of  what  is  now  the  Kerr  Block  then 
owned  by  John  Van  Eman.  After  five  years 
it  again  moved,  this  time  to  the  Henderson 
Block,  where  now  stands  the  J.  T.  Adams 
Building.  The  lodge  remained  here  until 
the  Patterson  Block  was  finished  in  1866, 
when  it  took  up  its  quarters  in  this  build- 
ing. Each  time  it  moved  into  better  and 
more  convenient  quarters  as  the  lodge  grew 
and  prospered. 

While  in  the  Henderson  Building  it  held 
its  First  Anniversary  Celebration,  which  was 
in  the  year  1857.  This  was  quite  an  event 
in  its  history.  It  was  this  year  that  J.  T. 
Adams,  J.  K.  Clark  and  John  Rutherauff 
joined  the  order. 

The  lodge  stayed  in  the  Patterson  Block 
until  the  year  1865,  at  which  time  under 
the  supervision  of  brothers  Chas.  E.  Niles. 
James  T.  Adams,  Jacob  Powel,  G.  C.  Barnd 
and  W.  M.  Dettwiler,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead,  as  a building  committee,  was  pur- 
chased the  north  half  of  its  present  Temple 
site,  on  which  it  erected  a 25x100  foot,  three- 


story,  cut  stone  front  building,  with  busi- 
ness rooms  and  offices  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  lodge  appartments  on 
third  floor.  This  building  was  the  first  in 
Findlay  in  which  plate  glass  windows  were 
used,  and  before  which  a Berea  stone  side- 
walk was  laid.  And  it  was  at  the  time  by 
far  the  finest  and  most  imposing  business 
block  in  the  then  village,  and  remained  one 
of  the  best  until  the  date  of  its  remodeling 
below  mentioned. 

In  1901,  the  lodge  purchased  the  south 
half  of  its  present  building  site  from  J.  T. 
Adams,  thus  securing  a business  front  of 
a width  of  fifty  feet  on  the  principal  busi- 
ness square  of  the  city,  with  a depth  of  two 
hundred  feet.  Its  lodge  suite,  on  the  third 
floor,  has  been  held  sacred  under  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  purposes  and  use  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and  no  other  order  is  allowed  to  lease 
or  use  it.  It  shares,  however,  the  use  of 
this  floor  with  Findlay  Rebekah  Lodge  No. 
237,  and  Golden  Rule  Encampment  No.  92. 
Hancock  Lodge,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  the 
only  lodge  or  fraternity  in  the  city  of  Find- 
lay, which  owns  the  property  in  which  it 
meets.  It  has  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  this  history  a membership  of  over  four 
hundred. 

Hancock  Lodge  has  been  represented  in 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment 
of  Ohio  by  the  fellowship  Elective  Grand 
Officers,  viz : Hon.  J.  F.  Burket,  late  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  grand 
master,  1882-1883;  F.  B.  Zay,  grand  master, 
1888-1889;  C.  E.  Niles,  grand  treasurer, 
(died  in  office),  1897-1908;  L.  A.  Baldwin, 
grand  patriarch,  18 — 18 — . 

Hancock  Lodge  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  during  its 
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Session  of  1875.  It  has  furnished  the  repre- 
sentative to  Grand  Lodge  a number  of 
times,  A.  G.  Fuller  holding  that  office  at 
present.  All  during  its  history  it  has  in- 
cluded in  its  membership  the  leading  men 
of  all  callings  of  the  community  and  there- 
fore the  teachings  of  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  its  mem- 
bers has  been  an  uplifting  influence  in  all 
walks  in  life. 

During  its  existence  it  has  paid  in  weekly 
benefits  $18,000;  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans fund  in  round  numbers  $9,000;  for 
funeral  benefits  $5,750.  The  greater  part  of 
this  has  been  paid  since  1890;  from  its  early 
days  the  nursing  was  done  in  alphabetical 
order  by  the  members  instead  of  a hired 
nurse  as  today.  The  greatest  amount  paid 
in  one  year  was  in  1905,  when  it  paid  out 
$1,704.  It  has  paid  to  two  brothers  over 
$1,000  each.  In  a number  of  other  cases  it 
has  paid  out  sums  approximating  $500.  Not 
only  are  its  members  well  cared  for  in  dis- 
tress but  their  families  are  objects  of  fra- 
ternal care.  The  lodge  is  now  caring  for 
several  widows  and  has  a number  of  orphans 
in  the  Springfield  home. 

There  have  been  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained 1 18  deaths  in  the  lodge.  One  of  its 
members,  Parlee  C.  Tritch,  has  had  a won- 
derful lodge  record.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  this  lodge  over  56  years  and  is 
proud  to  say  he  has  never  been  on  the  sick 
list  in  all  that  time.  Brother  Tritch  wears  a 
Veteran  Jewel  for  having  been  a member 
fifty  years.  This  was  a gift  of  the  Brothers 
of  Hancock  Lodge. 

The  following  old  time  veteran  members 
have  been  active  for  over  40  years:  Paul 
Bryan,  J.  W.  Exline,  Sr.,  John  N.  Kline, 


John  Haley,  C.  Kraus,  John  Haley,  Samuel 
Van  Atta  and  Wm.  France  now  living  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  E.  S.  Kimber  residing  at 
Kansas  City.  The  lodge  is  proud  of  these 
old  time  members,  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  present  prosperity. 

Probably  the  most  celebrated  event  in 
the  history  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Ohio  was 
the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  present 
Court  House  in  this  County.  This  is  the 
only  instance  that  we  can  find  record  of 
where  Odd  Fellowship  was  placed  in  the 
front  and  given  entire  charge  of  such  a cele- 
bration. The  service  used  that  day,  August 
11,  1884,  by  the  Patriarchs  Militant,  who 
had  charge  of  the  service,  was  written  es- 
pecially for  that  occasion. 

Hancock  Lodge  has  been  the  Father  of 
nearly  every  other  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
the  County.  From  her  membership  have 
gone  out  brothers  who  have  withdrawn  to 
become  charter  members  of  these  lodges. 
Always  progressive  there  have  been  terms 
when  much  more  work  was  done  than  dur- 
ing others.  The  first  large  class  of  candi- 
dates were  initiated  in  1867  when  under  H. 
B.  Green  as  Noble  Grand,  27  members  were 
taken  in. 

Under  Noble  Grand  E.  B.  Howell,  in 
1868,  19  candidates  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  J.  F.  Burkett,  in  1872, 
28  candidates  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  D.  C.  Fischer,  in  1873, 
22  candidates  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  C.  E.  Niles,  in  1885, 
21  candidates  were  received. 

Brother  Niles  brought  into  the  lodge  at 
least  one  candidate  during  every  year  of 
his  membership. 
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Under  Noble  Grand  J.  S.  Humphrey,  in 
1885,  24  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  R.  E.  Ellisin,  in  1886, 
17  members  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  U.  K.  Stringfellow, 
in  1887,  22  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  J.  W.  Zellers,  in 
1888,  23  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  A.  J.  Burner,  in  1889, 
22  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  M.  T.  Burner,  in  1890, 
19  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  G.  W.  Yates,  in  1891, 
22  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  W.  C.  Nusser,  in 
1900,  20  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  J.  S.  Jones,  in  1902, 
26  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  C.  C.  Clark,  in  1903, 
29  were  received. 

Under  Noble  Grand  P.  J.  Riemund,  in 
1905,  31  were  received. 

The  class  under  Noble  Grand  Ed. 
Reimund,  in  1906,  of  34,  speaks  eloquently 
not  only  of  the  progress  of  the  order  but  the 
interest  manifested  in  its  welfare  by  the 
membership,  a large  number  of  whom 
worked  hard  to  get  up  this  class,  but  of  also 
the  kind  of  timber  it  accepts  out  of  which 
to  make  Odd  Fellows. 

Not  only  have  large  classes  been  taken 
in  at  times  but  a large  majority  have  been 
young  men.  Our  order  has  been  called  an 
old  man’s  order.  While  this  is  not  true  of 
the  order  in  general,  especially  it  is  not  true 
of  Hancock  Lodge.  However,  we  are  very 
proud  indeed  of  our  old  and  faithful  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  are  even  now  in  their 
old  age  its  most  regular  attendants. 

One  brother,  now  deceased,  who  was 


member  over  fifty  years  and  chaplain  over 
thirty  of  that  time,  Rev.  R.  H.  Hollyday, 
seldom  missed  a session  of  the  lodge  during 
his  entire  membership,  which  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  October  24,  1905. 

Odd  Fellowship  was  the  first  Fraternity 
to  provide  women  with  an  organization. 
The  degree  of  Rebekah  was  founded  in 
1851.  The  Findlay  Rebekah  Lodge  was 
founded  September  22,  1888,  with  thirty- 
five  charter  members  and  now  has  over 
150  and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  One  of  its  members, 
Miss  Nora  Kagey,  has  been  honored  with 
the  presidency  of  the  order  in  this  state. 

Hancock  Lodge  ranks  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  state  and  is  noted  for  its 
benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Its  degree 
team  under  the  leadership  of  G.  E.  Dennison 
is  second  to  none.  It  has  been  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Grand  Lodge  and  is  called 
upon  for  special  degree  work  by  many  of 
the  lodges  in  Northern  Ohio. 

FINDLAY  LODGE,  NO.  227,  F-  AND  A-  M- 

In  referring  to  the  early  history  of  Masonry 
in  Findlay,  we  are  met  with  the  usual  difficulty, 
in  getting  the  first  facts,  in  regard  to  events 
long  past.  The  records  say,  that  on  January 
16,  1852,  a meeting  was  held  in  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  with  Abraham  Youngkin  as  Worshipful 
Master,  at  which  the  dispensation  for  a lodge 
at  Findlay  was  read  in  open  lodge.  There  is 
no  copy  of  the  petition  for  the  dispensation, 
nor  of  the  dispensation  itself  extant.  Presum- 
ably the  names  on  the  dispensation  were  the 
same  as  those  on  the  charter.  The  names  ap- 
pearing on  the  charter  are : Abraham  Young- 
kin,  Abel  F.  Parker,  Ed.  Parker,  James  M. 
Coffinberry,  George  Arnold,  Adolphos  Morse, 
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Eli  S.  Reed,  David  Patton,  and  Cloyse  B.  Wil- 
son. At  this  first  meeting  Thomas  McKee 
made  application  to  become  a member  by  demit. 
Committees  were  appointed  on  By-laws,  pro- 
curing hall,  furnishing  hall,  etc. 

At  the  next  meeting,  January  24th,  1852, 
David  Patton  applied  for  membership  by  de- 
mit ; a full  corps  of  officers  were  elected,  and  a 
petition  for  degrees  was  received  from  John  E. 
Rosette.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  upon 
John  E.  Rosette,  William  L.  Henderson  and 
Benjamin  F.  Sickles,  February  26th,  Brothers 
William  L.  Henderson  and  Benjamin  F.  Sic- 
kles received  the  Master  Mason’s  'degree 
March  10,  1853.  The  sum  of  the  three  degrees 
was  $15.00.  A charter  was  issued  to  the  lodge, 
bearing  the  date  of  October  22,  1852,  which 
still  adorns  the  walls  of  the  lodge  room.  Hon. 
A.  P.  Byall  was  initiated  September  23rd, 
passed  October  21st,  and  raised  to  the  Master’s 
degree,  December  23rd,  1852,  being  the  oldest 
member,  receiving  the  degrees  in  this  lodge 
now  living.  The  election  of  officers  under  the 
charter,  resulted  in  Abraham  Younkin  being 
elected  Master;  George  W.  Springer.  Senior 
Warden;  William  L.  Henderson,  Junior  War- 
den, and  David  Patton,  Secretary. 

The  lodge  was  formally  constituted,  and  its 
officers  installed,  by  James  A.  Kellum,  proxy 
for  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  No- 
vember 29th,  1852.  The  lodge  held  its  meet- 
ings under  the  dispensation  and  also  under  the 
charter  until  the  summer  of  1855,  in  a frame 
building,  standing  on  the  lot  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Sandusky  Streets,  then 
owned  by  Jonathan  Parker,  and  now  the  site 
of  J.  S.  Patterson  and  Son’s  dry  goods  store. 
Mr.  Parker  occupied  the  first  floor  as  a car- 
penter and  cabinet  shop.  It  seems  that  the  Odd 
Fellows  also  occupied  the  same  room  and  a 


contract  is  on  record  of  the  agreement  between 
these  two  societies  and  Jonathan  Parker  to 
plaster  and  finish  off  the  room  and  pay  a ren- 
tal of  twenty  dollars  a year  for  same. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  a room  was  secured 
in  “Old  White  Comer,”  the  building  in  which 
the  Buckeye  Bank  is  now  located.  During  the 
year  1863,  in  the  heat  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
lodge  again  moved  its  quarters,  this  time  to  a 
room  in  the  third  story  of  what  was  then  called 
the  “Joint  Stock  Hotel  building,”  but  now  the 
Glass  Block.  In  1878  it  was  moved  to  the 
third  story  of  the  George  W.  Kimmell  block 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  now  owned  by 
William  Moss,  and  in  1893  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Rawson  block,  not  far  distant,  and  from 
there,  in  1908,  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Adams 
block,  comer  of  Main  and  Crawford  Streets. 

The  lodge,  in  its  fifty-seven  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, has  been  presided  over  by  thirty-two 
Masters,  eighteen  of  whom  are  still  on  its 
rolls.  Benjamin  F.  Kimmons  has  served  the 
lodge  as  treasurer  thirty-three  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  David  L.  Grable  has  served  the  Lodge 
faithfully  and  diligently  for  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  as  secretary,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
the  author  is  under  obligation  for  the  items  of 
this  sketch.  The  lodge  is  at  present  in  a flour- 
ishing condition,  with  a membership  of  278. 

The  present  officers  of  the  lodge  are  as  fol- 
lows ( 1909)  : 

Alex.  D.  Robertson,  Worshipful  Master. 

William  D.  E.  Snyder,  Senior  Warden. 

George  W.  Vernor,  Junior  Warden. 

Benjamin  F.  Kimmons,  Treasurer. 

David  L.  Grable,  Secretary. 

George  R.  Williams,  Senior  Deacon. 

Samuel  I.  Good,  Junior  Deacon. 

J.  Sterling  Downey,  Jat  B.  Holman,  Stew- 
ards. 
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William  M.  Tait,  John  C.  Firmin,  John  A. 
Sutton,  Trustees. 

John  A.  Gore,  Tyler. 

Pastmasters  and  years  they  served. 

Abraham  Youngkin,  1852,  1853,  1856. 
George  Springer,  1854. 

Cloyse  B.  Wilson,  1855. 

D.  M.  Stoughton,  1857,  i860,  1861. 

John  B.  May,  1858,  1859. 

W.  W.  Siddall,  1862,  1863. 

Horace  D.  Ballard,  1864,  1865,  1866. 
William  Anderson,  1867,  1868. 

Daniel  B.  Beardsley,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1888,  1889. 

Milton  B.  Patterson,  1872,  1873. 

Jacob  M.  Huber,  1874,  1875. 

Benj.  F.  Kimmons,  1876. 

Francis  W.  Firmin,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1883, 
1887. 

John  Parker,  1880,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893, 
1894. 

Anthony  P.  Schack,  1881. 

Samuel  B.  Huffman,  1882. 

David  L.  Grable,  1884,  1885,  1886. 

William  A.  Lear,  1895. 

John  C.  Firmin,  1896. 

William  S.  Parker,  1897. 

John  W.  Chamberlain,  1898. 

William  M.  Tait,  1899. 

William  M.  Martin,  1900. 

Daniel  Schneider,  1901. 

Rufus  E.  Taylor,  1902. 

John  A.  Sutton,  1903. 

George  F.  Byall,  1904. 

John  M.  Firmin,  1905. 

Matthew  Martinson,  1906. 

Warren  B.  Keator,  1907. 

John  A.  Gore,  1908. 

Alex.  D.  Robertson,  1909. 


lum  being  appointed  High  Priest;  Abraham 
Youngkin,  King,  and  William  L.  Henderson, 
Scribe.  Petitions  were  received  at  this  meet- 
ing from  Samuel  Huber,  D.  M.  Stoughton, 
E.  M.  May  and  Elijah  Snyder.  On  motion 
said  cases  were  declared  emergent,  and  the 
committee  were  ordered  to  report  forthwith. 
Reports  were  made,  the  ballot  was  passed  and 
each  was  declared  elected  to  the  several  de- 
grees of  the  Chapter.  At  this  time  diere 
seemed  to  be  great  interest  taken  in  the  Chap- 
ter, as  the  records  show  that  there  was  a se- 
ries of  meetings  held  of  a protracted  nature,  as 
for  instance,  from  day  to  day,  or  daily  for 
some  time.  Six  Companions  received  the 
Royal  Arch  degree  under  the  dispensation. 

A Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  opened  May  9th, 
1854,  and  the  same  was  not  closed  until  Octo- 
ber 9th  of  the  same  year,  being  "called  off,” 
“dispensed  with,”  and  adjourned  in  the  interim. 
A charter  was  issued  October  i6tb,  1854. 
Shortly  after  this  boom  there  must  have  been 
a depression,  or  something  to  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  Chapter,  for  in  October,  1856,  only 
eleven  members  were  returned,  and  the  grand 
dues  were  only  $8.50. 

The  Chapter  continued  its  meetings  until 
March,  1861,  when  owing  to  the  excitement 
preceding  the  Civil  War,  no  more  meetings 
were  held  until  March,  1866,  when  work  was 
again  resumed.  With  the  restoration  of  peace, 
there  occurred  another  boom,  and  they  then 
held  what  our  Methodist  brethren  would  call 


a protracted  effort.  Meetings  were  held  every 

FINDLAY  CHAPTER,  ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS.  , . . . . . , „ . 

day  and  night;  receiving  petitions,  balloting 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  or  in  1854,  a chapter  upon  them  the  same  evening  and  at  special 

of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  opened  at  Find-  meetings,  in  a free  and  easy  sort  of  way,  that 

lay,  under  a dispensation  issued  by  Companion  would  have  been  brought  up  standing  by  the 

Cooper  K.  Watson,  Deputy  Grand  High Grand  Officers  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Priest,  on  March  22nd,  1854,  James  A.  Kel-B  On  March  15th,  1866,  H.  D.  Ballard,  B.  F. 
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Kimmons  and  L.  M.  Watt  were  made  exalted 
Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  same  evening  D.  B.  Beardsley,  J.  M.  Ruber 
and  R.  F.  Bonham  received  the  same  degree. 
B.  F.  Kimmons  is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  that  day’s  work,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, only  two  of  those  who  had  received  the 
degree  prior  to  that  time  are  living,  and  neither 
of  them  are  members  today 

During  the  fifty-five  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Chapter,  it  has  had  thirty  presiding 
officers,  of  whom  seventeen  are  still  on  its  rolls. 
One  of  these  presiding  eight  years  in  all.  Since 
1866,  the  Chapter  has  been  meeting  regularly, 
and  at  present  is  in  a prosperous  condition,  hav- 
ing a membership  in  September,  1909,  of  two 
hundred  and  six. 

FINDLAY  COUNCIL. 

Findlay  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters was  organized  July  8th,  under  a dispen- 
sation issued  June  19th,  1867,  to  Compan- 
ions William  E.  Snyder,  James  Wilson,  B.  F. 
Kimmons,  H.  D.  Ballard,  D.  B.  Beardsley,  J. 
M.  Huber,  William  Anderson,  M.  B.  Patter- 
son and  Isaac  Bonham  Companions  Kimmons 
and  Snyder  are  still  members  of  the  order, 
while  Anderson  lives  in  California.  The  oth- 
ers have  long  since  passed  within  the  veil,  H. 
D.  Ballard  being  the  first  to  go,  having  died 
in  July,  1872,  thirty-eight  years  ago. 

Companion  James  Wilson  was  the  first  pre- 
siding officer.  Companion  J.  P.  Woods,  who 
previously  practiced  medicine  in  Williamstown, 
and  afterwards  became  Professor  in  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College,  was  the  first  initiate. 

On  October  12th,  1867,  the  Council  received 
its  charter  and  was  installed  under  it  Novem- 
ber 1 3,  1867.  In  its  forty-two  years  of  life, 
Findlay  Council  has  had  sixteen  Masters,  one 


serving  nine  years  in  succession.  Only  three 
have  passed  away,  the  remaining  thirteen  re- 
tain their  membership  in  this  Council.  There 
has  been  a total  of  171  members  belonging  to 
this  council  since  its  formation  forty-two  years 
ago,  and  120  of  them  are  yet  on  the  rolls  and 
in  good  standing.  At  this  writing,  September, 
1909,  there  are  128  members. 

COMMANDERY. 

A dispensation  for  a Commandery  of 
Knight  Templars,  at  Findlay,  was  issued  bear- 
ing date  April  18,  1889.  The  first  work  un- 
der this  dispensation  was  the  conferring  of  the 
Red  Cross  on  Theodore  Totten,  present  post- 
master, Robert  A.  McGeary,  William  R.  Mc- 
Kee and  William  S.  Parker.  The  first  Knight 
Templar  created  was  Sir  James  Wilson.  Six 
Sir  Knights  were  made  under  this  dispensa- 
tion. Application  for  a charter  failed. 

January  22nd,  1890,  a new  dispensation 
was  granted  to  Sir  Knights  at  Findlay,  to  form 
and  open  a Commandery,  to  be  known  as  Find- 
lay Commandery  U.  D.  August  21,  1890,  a 
charter  was  issued  to  this  body  and  it  was 
numbered  49.  It  has  a steady  growth,  and 
now  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  in 
good  standing.  Nineteen  Sir  Knights  have 
been  chosen  as  commanders  of  this  body,  all  of 
whom  are  living  (and  except  one  demitted) 
and  members  of  this  Commandery. 

FINDLAY  CHAPTER,  NO.  23,  ORDER  OF  THE 
EASTERN  STAR. 

This  was  organized  under  a dispensation 
January  26,  1894,  and  was  chartered  at  the  suc- 
ceeding meeting  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1894.  It  had  a healthy,  uniform 
growth  and  now  numbers  127  members. 
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THE  FINDLAY  LODGE  OF  B.  P.  O.  E. 

The  Findlay  Lodge  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks  No. 
75  was  instituted  in  1888.  It  started  with  a 
few  good  men,  leading  citizens  of  the  town, 
but  its  growth  at  first  was  none  too  rapid. 
As  time  passed,  however,  new  members 
were  taken  in  and  a vast  debt  was  canceled 
and  today  it  is  one  of  the  best  lodges  for 
the  size  of  the  city  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  list  of  the  first  officers  of  the  lodge 
is  as  follows:  Exalted  Ruler,  J.  C.  Tritch; 
Esteemed  Leading  Knight,  W.  C.  Neibling; 
Loyal  Knight,  Edward  M.  Camfield;  Es- 
teemed Lecturing  Knight,  Geo.  L.  Cusac ; 
Secretary,  S.  B.  Lippman;  Treasurer,  A. 
C.  Hick;  Tyler,  A.  B.  Crozier;  Chaplain,  H. 
E.  Hickox;  Trustees,  V.  H.  Coons,  George 
Brake,  J.  H.  Boger. 

The  majority  of  these  original  officers  are 
still  living  and  are  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  honored  men  of  the  community. 
There  is  at  present  a membership  of  over 
400.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  lodge  are 
held  Thursday  nights  in  their  elegantly  fur- 
nished quarters  on  the  3rd  floor  of  the  Jones 
Block.  The  personnel  of  the  membership 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
like  organization  in  the  city  and  all  are  en- 
deavoring to  exemplify  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  order,  to-wit:  “The  faults  of 
our  brothers  we  write  upon  the  sands,  their 
virtues  on  the  tablets  of  love  and  memory.” 

TRIBE  OF  BEN  HUR. 

Ben  Hur  Court  No.  7,  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur, 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  Findlay  by  D. 
W.  Gerard,  now  the  Supreme  Chief,  and 
Dr.  H.  V.  Beardsley,  Past  Supreme  Chief, 


on  the  night  of  February  8th,  1895,  with 
thirty  charter  members.  Professor  J.  F. 
Smith,  now  superintendent  of  our  city 
schools,  was  first  Chief  (presiding  officer). 
Andrew  Jackson  Fisher  was  the  first  Scribe. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  court  it  has 
made  a steady  growth  and  now  leads  all 
other  fraternal  societies  in  point  of  number, 
in  the  city,  having  a membership  of  over 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  is  a social  and  in- 
surance society,  issuing  protection  in  the 
way  of  life  insurance  to  its  members  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $250  to  $3,000.  Since 
its  organization  to  the  present  time  it  has 
paid  to  the  families  of  its  members  in  this 
city,  over  $40,000. 

The  officers  at  this  time  are:  Past  Chief, 
I.  N.  Latchaw ; Chief,  N.  W.  Bright ; Judge, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Wilson;  Teacher,  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Beardsley;  Captain,  J.  F.  Reynolds;  Guide, 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Miller;  Keper  of  Inner  Gate, 
Frank  Bryan;  Keeper  of  Outer  Gate,  W.  S. 
Mays;  Scribe,  F.  M.  Barnhart;  Keeper  of 
Tribute,  N.  J.  Miller;  Resident  Managing 
Deputy,  Dr.  H.  V.  Beardsley.  They  hold 
meetings  every  Tuesday  night  in  Ben  Hur 
Hall  on  North  Main  Street. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Daughters  of  America  is  a purely 
patriotic  benevolent  organization  of  native 
born  Americans,  existing  for  the  protection 
of  Americans  and  American  institutions  and 
the  promulgation  of  a spirit  of  patriotism 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country.  Love  of  country  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  institutions  is  the  platform  on 
which  it  stands.  Its  objects  are  to  maintain 
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and  promote  the  interests  of  Americans  and 
shield  them  from  the  depressing  effects  of 
foreign  competition.  To  assist  Americans 
in  obtaining  employment.  To  encourage 
Americans  in  Business.  To  establish  a sick 
and  Funeral  Fund.  To  maintain  the  public 
school  system  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  prevent  sectarian  interfer- 
ence therewith  and  uphold  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Bible  therein.  To  oppose  sec- 
tarian interference  with  State  and  National 
affairs.  To  assist  in  advancing  the  objects 
of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 

Golden  Rod  Council  No.  34.  Daughters 
of  America  was  instituted  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
in  1895,  with  twenty-nine  charter  members, 
as  follows:  L.  E.  Kennedy,  Nelia  B.  Ken- 
nedy, C.  R.  Cameron,  Donella.  Greenly,  C. 
M.  Ball,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ball,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bennet, 
A.  T.  Spitler,  Mary  Spitler,  Clara  Crall,  Eliza 
Fellabaum,  O.  S.  Ball,  Lizzie  Gibson,  L. 
Walters,  Sallie  Keefer,  J.  C.  Folk,  S.  S. 
Folk,  Eva  Ball,  Bertha  M.  Ball,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Feefer,  Lou  Doll,  S.  A.  Gressley,  Julia  A. 
Moyer,  Lissa  Loyd,  J.  A.  Loyd,  Katie  O. 
Carpenter,  Viola  Stump,  Julia  Saltsgaver, 
A.  M.  Wilbur.  The  following  are  the  pres- 
ent officers:  J.  O.  C.,  Louisa  Merick;  A.  J. 
P.  C.,  Dora  Yerger;  C.,  Kate  Carpenter; 
A.  G,  Kate  Arnold;  V.  C.,  Anna  Teal;  A. 
V.  C.,  Anna  Barnhart;  R.  S.,  Ida  Fletcher; 
F.  S.,  Mary  Aksam;  Treas.,  Eliza  Deihl- 
man;  Com.,  Margurite  Binley;  Ward., 
Mabel  Werts;  I.  S.,  Mayme  Shelden;  O.  S., 
L.  E.  Kennedy;  Trustees,  D.  S.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Fassett,  L.  E.  Kennedy; 
Pianist,  Lillian  Pease;  Deputy,  Ida 
Fletcher;  Rep.,  Dora  Yerger;  Capt.,  Irene 
Thomas. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  First  Post. 

The  first  Grand  Army  Post  in  Hancock 
County,  and  among  the  first  in  northwestern 
Ohio,  was  organized  in  Findlay  in  1866. 
It  began  with  a membership  of  about  fifty. 
The  records  of  that  post  have  been  lost  and 
no  exact  dates  can  be  given.  From  the 
memory  of  some  of  those  who  were  charter 
members  we  learn  that  among  its  members 
were:  James  A.  Bope,  Fred  Worsley,  M. 
B.  Walker,  Edwin  Parker,  Thomas  Scott, 
William  Vance,  Samuel  C.  Moore,  Samuel 
Huber,  Jacob  Huber,  C.  P.  Vail,  Albert 
Parker,  E.  T.  Dunn,  John  C.  Martin,  Theo- 
dore Totten,  James  Wilson,  William  Did- 
way,  Lafayette  Kring,  E.  P.  Sterner,  Jacob 
Gassman,  J.  H.  Goodwin,  Martin  L.  Dutt- 
wiler,  Frank  Biggs,  William  Biggs,  John 
Adams,  Christ  Galloway,  William  Hallo- 
well,  William  DeHaven  and  William 
O'Harra. 

Its  commanders  were  the  following  per- 
sons in  the  order  named : James  A.  Bope, 
William  Vance,  E.  T.  Dunn,  M.  B.  Walker. 
This  post  surrendered  its  charter  soon  after 
the  spring  election  in  1871. 

STOKER  POST. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1881  a number  of 
old  soldiers  concluded  to  organize  a Grand 
Army  Post  and  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which 
the  former  post  had  been  wrecked. 

On  the  7th  day  of  April,  1881,  a meeting 
of  the  Union  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  was 
called  and  they  assembled  in  what  was  the 
Armory — rear  of  the  second  story  of  the 
Wheeler  building,  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Jones  Block,  corner  of  Main 
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and  Crawford  streets.  The  following  ex- 
soldiers signed  the  roll  as  charter  members : 
William  Mungen,  J.  M.  Huber,  J.  A.  Kim- 
mell,  C.  P.  Vail,  Thomas  B.  Scott,  J.  A. 
Coons,  J.  W.  Whitehurst,  M.  L.  Duttwiler, 
R.  F.  Pollock,  H.  H.  Metzler,  M.  L.  Tisdale, 
Elisha  Edwards,  R.  Timmerman,  E.  Parker, 
Joseph  Gutzweiler,  J.  W.  Davidson,  S. 
Howard,  C.  E.  Galloway,  Rufus  Fellers, 

L.  H.  Perry,  David  Joy,  J.  W.  Davis, 
William  Biggs,  John  Adams,  T.  C.  Wertz, 
J.  C.  Cummins,  J.  M.  Cherry,  John  Peet  and 
William  Didway. 

The  post  was  instituted  by  Colonel 
Lowenthal,  S.  M.  O.,  of  Toledo,  Thursday 
evening,  April  7th,  1881.  On  motion  of 
Capt.  John  Adams  the  organization  was 
named  Stoker  Post  in  honor  of  Cyrus  and 
David  Stoker,  brothers,  and  late  members 
of  Company  F,  Twenty-first  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  who  were  both  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  in  January,  1862. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  comrades  the 
following  officers  were  elected : Post  Com- 
mander, Martin  L.  Detweiller;  Senior  Vice 
Commander,  R.  F.  Pollock;  Junior  Vice 
Commander,  H.  H.  Metzler;  Adjutant,  J. 

M.  Beelman;  Quartermaster,  C.  E.  Gallo- 
way ; Surgeon,  J.  A.  Kimmell ; Chaplain, 
William  Mungen;  Officer  of  the  Day,  L.  H. 
Perry ; Officer  of  the  Guard,  William  Biggs : 
Sergeant  Major,  T.  C.  Wertz;  Quarter- 
master Sergeant,  Rufus  Fellers;  Aid-de- 
camp,  John  Adams;  Assistant  Inspector, 
William  Didway. 

The  following  is  a list  of  commanders 
from  the  organization  to  the  present  time: 
M.  L.  Dutweiler,  April  7,  '81  to  Jan.  9,  ’82 ; 
M.  L.  Dutweiler,  Jan.  9,  ’82  to  Jan.  10,  ’83 : 
H.  H.  Metzler,  Jan.  10,  ’83  to  Jan.  9,  ’84; 


James  Wilson,  Jan.  9,  ’84  to  Jan.  14,  ’85; 
James  Wilson,  Jan.  14,  ’85  to  Jan.  13,  ’86; 
George  L.  Arnold,  Jan.  13,  ’98  to  Jan.  12, 
’87;  U.  H.  Grable,  Jan.  12,  ’87  to  Jan.  11, 
'88;  James  A.  Bope,  Jan.n,  ’88  to  Jan.  5,  ’89; 
J.  A.  Thomas,  J an.  5,  ’89  to  Jan.  8,  ’90 ; W. 
J.  Morrison,  Jan.  8,  ’90  to  Jan.  9,  ’91 ; W.  J. 
Morrison,  Jan.  9,  ’91  to  Jan.  6,  ’92;  N.  M. 
Adams,  Jan.  6,  ’90  to  Jan.  4,  ’93 ; Theodore 
Totten,  Jan.  4,  ’93  to  Jan.  3,  ’94 ; J.  T.  Bolton, 
J an.  3,  ’94  to  Jan.  9,  ’95;  Solomon  Funk, 
Jan.  9,  ’95  to  Jan.  1,  ’96;  B.  L.  Byal,  Jan. 
1,  ’96  to  Jan.  6,  ’97;  C.  C.  Clark,  Jan.  6,  ’97 
to  Jan.  12,  ’98;  M.  D.  Hewitt,  Jan.  12,  ’98 
to  Jan.  1 1,  ’99 ; W.  H.  Werner,  Jan.  1 1,  ’99  to 
Jan.  3,  1900;  W.  G.  Bond,  Jan.  3,  1900  to 
Jan.  2,  ’01 ; J.  P.  Woods,  Jan.  2,  ’01  to  Jan. 
1,  ’02;  M.  L.  Tisdale,  Jan.  1,  ’02  to  Jan.  7, 
’03 ; E.  T.  Dunn,  Jan.  7,  ’03  to  Jan.  14,  ’04 ; 
E.  T.  Dunn,  Jan.  14,  ’04  to  Jan.  11,  ’05;  T. 
T.  Dunn,  Jan.  11,  ’05  to  Jan.  10,  ’06;  E.  T. 
Dunn,  Jan.  ’06  to  Jan.  2,  ’07;  E.  T.  Dunn, 
Jan.  2,  ’07  to  Jan.  ’08;  I.  B.  Arnold,  Jan.  ’08 
to  Jan.  '09;  E.  T.  Dunn,  Jan.  ’09  to  Jan.  To. 

The  membership  at  this  date  (Aug  6, 
’09),  is  two  hunderd  and  nine.  The  Post  is 
well  attended  and  is  in  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  most  notable  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Post  was  the  securing  and  holding 
of  the  department  encampment  in  1900.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  may  be  found  on  the 
Post  records.  It  was  by  far  the  best  ar- 
ranged, best  equipped,  best  managed  and 
most  satisfactory  department  encampment 
held  in  Ohio  to  that  date. 

the  w.  c.  t.  u. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  “Women’s 
Crusade,”  a remarkable  uprising  of  the 
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women  against  the  liquor  traffic,  which  be- 
gan in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Dec.  23,  1873,  and 
spread  throughout  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  methods  of  the  movement  were  the 
holding  of  prayer-meetings  in  the  churches, 
from  which  went  forth  “Praying  Bands”  to 
the  saloons,  where  they  read  the  Bible,  sang 
hymns  and  prayed.  In  Hancock  County 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Strother  lead  the  band  of  women 
who  met  in  the  old  Methodist  Church  and 
marched  down  the  street  singing  hymns  and 
even  entering  the  saloons,  kneeling  in  prayer 
on  the  sawdust  covered  floors.  In  some 
instances  the  saloon-keepers  agreed  to  close 
their  places  of  business  and  poured  out 
their  stock  of  liquor. 

The  organization  resulting  from  the  Cru- 
sade was  first  known  as  the  Ladies’  Tem- 
perance League  of  Hancock  County.  The 
first  president  of  the  League  was  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Whitely;  the  first  chairman,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Strother;  first  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Chas.  E.  Niles;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Squire  Carlin;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Gage.  Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  Methodist 
minister,  was  the  first  president  of  the  Find- 
lay League.  The  first  local  “Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union”  was  founded 
in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in  Dec.  1873.  The  first 
State  Union  was  founded  in  Ohio  in  1874. 

Since  that  time  the  organization  has 
spread  until  today  the  White  Ribbon  en- 
circles the  globe  in  fifty-two  countries  and 
its  influence  has  been  widely  felt  in  legis- 
latures and  in  elections  in  which  prohibitory 
laws  have  been  voted  upon.  Notably  the 
grand  victory  of  the  Temperance  forces  at 
the  polls  on  November  16,  1908.  in  which 
the  county  gave  the  grand  majority  of 
nearly  2,000  votes  in  favor  of  decency  and 


public  morality,  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  ceaseless  and  untiring ' labors  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  1898  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  published  a paper  which  was 
called  “The  Union,”  this  contained  much 
interesting  temperance  news,  and  was  ably 
edited.  At  that  time  Mrs.  S.  A.  Strother 
was  President  of  the  Hancock  County  Union 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
noted  speakers  to  Findlay,  among  whom 
were  Francis  Murphy,  of  pledge-signing 
fame,  Miss  Francis  Willard,  Miss  Yeomans, 
Mrs.  Mary  Woodbridge’s  Mattie  McClellan 
Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
Tathrop,  Mary  Hunt,  author  of  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  in  the  Schools. 
Gov.  St.  John,  John  G.  Wooley,  John  B. 
Gough,  and  others.  The  meetings  were 
then  held  in  the  old  Court  House  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  were  largely  attended  by 
both  men  and  women,  among  the  early  mem- 
bers were  the  following:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Whit- 
ley, Mrs.  Sarah  Strother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Niles,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Detwiler,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Porch,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Spathe,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Darst,  Mrs.  Phil  Morrison,  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs. 
Hill,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Danelson,  Mrs.  Julia  Rock- 
well, Mrs.  Delilah  Robinson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Robinson,  Mrs.  William  Vance,  Miss  Mary 
Reddick,  Mrs.  John  Meeks,  Mrs.  E.  Barnd, 
Mrs.  R.  Sheets,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Mosher  and  Miss 
Jenie  Sours. 

A loyal  Temperance  Legion  had  been  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Julia  Rockwell  and  held 
their  meetings  in  the  old  White  Corner. 

Among  the  things  done  by  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  the  ob- 
taining of  a ten  o’clock  closing  ordinance, 
a curfew  law,  a law  against  obscene  pictures 
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on  bill  boards,  etc.  The  establishment  of 
a reading  room,  etc. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a Rescue  Home, 
called  The  Door  of  Hope,  was  established 
on  West  Front  St.  This  was  closed  not 
long  after  through  lack  of  interest  and  lack 
of  funds. 

In  those  early  years  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  was  not  the  popu- 
lar organization  that  it  is  today,  but  the 
noble  women  labored  in  their  efforts  to  up- 
lift and  better  humanity,  undeterred  by  the 
slights  and  insults  which  they  not  infre- 
quently received. 

There  are  forty-four  distinct  departments 
of  work  connected  with  the  organization, 
which  is  thoroughly  systematized,  the  same 
principle  and  methods  generally  prevailing 
from  the  local  to  the  World’s  Union,  a de- 
partment of  Peace  and  Inter-national  Arbi- 
tration, co-operates  with  all  the  other  peace 
societies  of  the  world.  There  is  also  a de- 
partment of  Mercy,  which  opposes  vivisec- 
tion and  inculcates  kindness  to  all  sentient 
beings.  The  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
Union  are  payment  of  annual  dues  and  sign- 
ing of  the  pledge. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  30th  day  of  August,  1851,  a number 
of  farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture  congre- 
gated at  the  Court  House  and  after  discussing 
the  project  of  organizing  a society,  adjourned 
until  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  at  which 
time  an  organization  was  effected.  The  first 
fair  was  held  on  October  15,  1852,  on  rented 
grounds  north  of  the  river,  on  what  was  known 
as  the  Brunner  brickyard. 

On  February  9,  1859,  eight  acres  of  land  in 
East  Findlay  lying  in  the  northeast  corner  of 


Blanchard  Street  and  Blanchard  Road,  was 
purchased  of  J.  H.  Williamson  for  the  consid- 
eration of  $800.  The  first  fair  on  the  new 
ground  was  held  Oct.  5,  6,  and  7,  1859. 

May  20,  1868,  the  old  fair  ground  was  sold 
to  Samuel  Hoxter  for  $1,750  and  a new  site 
purchased  of  Timothy  Russell  and  John  Pow- 
ell for  $3,000.  This  new  location  was  situ- 
ated on  South  Main  Street  about  one  mile 
south  of  Sandusky  Street  and  comprised  of 
29.40  acres. 

The  first  fair  was  held  on  the  newly  pur- 
chased grounds  Oct.  1,  2 and  3,  1868. 

On  the  nth  day  of  June,  1890,  the  county 
commissioners  sold  the  beautiful  grove  on 
South  Main  Street  to  O.  A.  Ballard.  A.  H. 
Balsley,  Geo.  Cusac,  F.  H.  Clessner,  Adam 
Fulhart  and  Lemuel  McManness  for  $26,500. 
These  beautiful  grounds,  comprising  a portion 
of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and 
part  of  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  24,  Township  one  North,  Range  10 
east,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
State  and  on  these  grounds  the  Agricultural 
Society  had  many  fairs  successful,  both  finan- 
cially and  socially.  But  $26,500  was  a tempt- 
ing morsel  to  the  county  and  the  same  was 
accordingly  sold. 

July  6,  1891,  the  county  commissioners  pur- 
chased the  north  part  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  36,  Township  1 north,  Range  10  east, 
of  J.  G.  Hull  for  $10,500.  This  tract  is  sit- 
uated about  one  mile  farther  south  than  the 
old  grounds  and  consists  of  a large  farm  of  70 
acres  having  sold  6.30  acres  August  31,  1891 
to  Theodore  Gibson  for  $925.57. 

After  the  new  fair  grounds  were  paid  for, 
the  balance  of  the  sale  money  was  used  in  im- 
proving the  grounds  and  not  only  was  the 
amount,  $15,925.57,  used  in  improvements,  but 
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one-fourth  of  a mill  of  a blanket  tax  was  lev- 
ied over  the  entire  county  in  1893  to  help  re- 
plenish the  funds  of  the  agricultural  society; 
besides  the  county  commissioners  set  aside  va- 
rious amounts  at  divers  times  from  the  dog 
fund  to  help  along  the  good  cause. 

From  the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the 
new  grounds  in  1891  the  society  have  held  a 
fair  annually  with  general  good  success  in  their 
exhibitions  of  live  stock,  grains,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, implements  and  buggies  and  carriages, 
poultry,  and  produce  of  the  farm  and  garden 
in  general,  together  with  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  and  merchandise. 

A good  race  track  was  constructed  and  the 
speeding  was  a source  of  enjoyment  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  Large  crowds  met  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  and  exchanged  business 
views  and  social  courtesies,  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  our  farmers  to  not  only  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  but  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  hon- 


orable vocation  of  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  while  it  afforded  them  and  their  families 
a day  of  outing  and  annual  picnic,  as  it  were, 
they  were  vastly  profited  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tained. 

The  last  exhibit — that  of  1909 — was  consid- 
ered the  best  on  the  present  grounds,  both  in 
attendance  and  display  of  articles,  and  the 
board  will  be  able  to.  pay  all  their  premiums 
with  a balance  remaining  in  the  treasury,  not- 
withstanding more  money  was  expended  in  pre- 
miums than  was  ever  before  paid  out  in  any 
previous  fair  held  in  Hancock  County. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
President,  Marion  Bell;  vice-president,  Theo- 
dore Powell ; treasurer,  J.  M.  Reed ; secretary, 
R.  V.  Kennedy.  The  bounding  success  of 
this  year’s  fair  was  owing  to  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen,  and 
especially  to  the  incessant  care  and  labor  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  Pioneer  Preacher — Hardships  Endured — Small  Salaries — Progress  of  the  Various  De- 
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When  the  first  circuit  rider  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  this  region,  exhorting  all  to  “flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,”  this  region  was  still  a wilder- 
ness. The  sweet  and  sacred  story  of  the  cross 
was  told  and  re-told  beneath  the  sturdy  oaks 
of  the  forest,  and  the  four-footed  denizens  of 
the  wild  paused  and  listened  to  the  first  hymns 
that  soared  heavenward  from  the  lips  of  the 
little  band  of  worshippers.  The  scented  groves 
of  that  day  were  truly  “God’s  first  temples.” 
One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  minister  to 
enter  the  forest  of  Ohio  was  Charles  Frederick 
Post,  a Moravian  missionary,  a calm,  simple- 
hearted  and  intrepid  man.  He  was  sent  into 
Ohio  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock  to  preach 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  win  the  Indians  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  English;  and  he  zealously 
did  both.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labors  by  the 
celebrated  Heckenwelder,  and  afterward  by 
David  Zeisberger,  another  devoted  servant  of 
God,  and  the  three  founded  the  town  of  Gnad- 
enhutten,  which  was  afterward  destroyed  by  a 
lot  of  fanatical  white  settlers  and  its  Indian 
converts  massacred. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  that  the  tide  of  pioneer  preach- 
ing reached  the  real  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It 


swept  northward  from  Kentucky,  headed  by 
the  good,  old  itinerant,  who  rode  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement  with  Bible  and  saddlebags, 
preaching  wherever  he  could  find  a congrega- 
tion. He  did  as  much  to  civilize  the  wilder- 
ness as  those  who  wielded  the  axe  and  built 
towns  where  naught  but  the  unbroken  forest 
had  been. 

Strong  and  powerful  men  were  the  back- 
woods  preachers  and  their  mentality  was  equal 
to  their  physical  strength.  They  knew  no  fear, 
but  set  up  the  altar  of  the  Most  High  God  in 
the  most  remote  localities,  undaunted  by  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers seen  and  unseen.  For  the  ministry  of 
the  church  of  the  wilderness  assumed  the  po- 
sition and  responsibility  of  their  calling  under 
the  confident  belief  that  each  man  of  them  was 
specially  called  and  sent  forth  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  peace  and  power  as  the  ambassador  of 
Christ. 

The  office  of  the  backwoods  preacher  was 
no  sinecure.  His  field  of  labor  was  the  world. 
His  salary  rarely  exceeded  seventy  dollars  per 
year.  Nothing  more  was  allowed  a man  with 
a wife  than  without  one,  for  it  was  understood 
by  those  of  the  old  church  that  a preacher  had 
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no  business  with  a wife  and  that  he  was  a great 
deal  better  without.  They  came  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  face  perils,  want,  weariness,  unkind- 
ness, cold  and  hunger.  The  bare  earth  in  win- 
ter and  summer  was  three-fourths  of  the  time 
their  bed,  a saddle  their  pillow  and  the  sky  their 
coverlet. 

They  studied  the  hymnbook  nearly  as  de- 
votedly and  constantly  as  the  Bible,  and  with 
these  two  they  had  an  arsenal  from  which  they 
could  bring  forth  weapons  adapted  to  every 
emergency.  When  some  obstreperous  sinner 
disturbed  their  meetings  they  strode  down  from 
the  backwoods  pulpit  and  ejected  the  offender 
by  main  force,  after  which  the  sermon  was  re- 
sumed as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

These  pioneer  men  of  God  not  only  knew 
the  Bible,  but  they  knew  other  books  as  well. 
Young  and  Milton  were  their  intimate  com- 
panions. Miltonic  descriptions  of  perdition 
abounded  in  their  discourses,  and  the  judg- 
ment, with  all  the  solemn  array  of  the  Last 
Assize  was  vividly  depicted  by  them.  Their 
rather  topographical  descriptions  of  the  good 
and  bad  worlds  were  received  with  favor  by 
their  audiences.  The  earnest  and  strenuous 
lives  of  the  settlers,  beset  with  necessities  and 
filled  with  the  struggle  to  supply  them,  de- 
manded strong  religious  nourishment,  and 
these  simple-hearted,  firmly  believing  crusad- 
ers of  the  wilderness  were  just  the  men  to  give 
it  to  them. 

Between  these  heroic  men  of  different  de- 
nominations there  was  for  some  time  much 
antagonism.  Thy  were  too  earnest  to  make 
light  of  even  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  and  their  earnestness  resulted 
in  much  pugnacious  rivalry.  They  were  great 
controversialists  and  there  was  a resounding 
din  about  Baptism  and  Pedo-Baptism,  Free 


Grace  and  Predestination,  Falling  from  Grace, 
and  the  Perseverance  of  the  saints;  but  at  no 
time  did  the  pioneer  preachers  forget  the  holi- 
ness of  their  mission. 

The  true  worth  of  the  pioneer  preacher  can- 
not be  computed.  He  did  a great  work  among 
the  early  settlements  through  all  this  region. 
He  builded  up  little  congregations  which  in 
time  grew  into  strong,  light-spreading 
churches.  He  visited  the  sick,  comforted  the 
mourner,  prayed  with  the  dying,  and  often 
read  the  burial  service  to  the  howl  of  the  pred- 
atory wolf.  He  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light 
to  the  little  family  around  the  pioneer  hearth. 
And  when  his  sacred  work  was  ended  he 
“folded  the  drapery  of  his  couch  around  him” 
and,  secure  in  the  great  reward  which  was  to 
be  his,  bowed  to  the  will  of  God  and  passed 
from  the  stage  of  action. 

While  now  nearly  every  denomination  and 
sect  have  representatives  in  Hancock  County, 
in  the  early  days,  they  were  principally  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Lutheran.  Now 
all  of  the  different  denominations,  both  in  town 
and  country,  have  comfortable  and  in  most  in- 
stances even  beautiful  houses  of  worship,  far 
different  from  the  hewed  log  meeting  houses 
of  former  days.  Even  the  churches  in  the 
small  towns  and  country  have  their  accessory 
and  auxiliary  societies  and  are  fully  up  to  the 
times  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  conduct  of  a 
well  regulated  society. 

As  early  as  1832,  the  Methodists  began  to 
hold  regular  meetings  in  the  county,  and  this 
denomination  is  still  in  the  ascendancy  as  to 
numbers  and  influence.  The  first  church  in 
Hancock  County  was  organized  at  the  home  of 
John  Dukes  in  Blanchard  Township,  and  a 
church  built  in  1831,  which  is  still  known  as 
“The  Duke’s  Church.”  The  first  preacher  in 
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Hancock  County  was  James  Gilruth,  who  came 
to  Findlay  in  1822.  Next  in  order  was  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  first  preacher  of 
which  was  the  Rev.  Barr,  who  came  in  1829, 
and  organized  a bible  society,  with  Wilson 
Vance,  Edwin  S.  Jones  and  John  C.  Wickham 
as  directors. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  the  third  to  per- 
manently locate  in  this  county,  beginning  reg- 
ular services  in  1839,  but  not  having  perma- 
nent organization  until  1846. 

St.  Michael’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
organized  in  1851,  and  built  a small  frame 
church  on  the  comer  of  West  Hardin  and  Cory 
Streets,  although  occasional  services  had  been 
held  here  since  1840.  Late  in  1866  the  build- 
ing, together  with  the  parish  school  building 
adjoining,  burned  down,  and,  as  the  member- 
ship had  increased  largely,  more  ground  was 
needed.  Louis  Adams,  then  one  of  our  most 
substantial  citizens,  kindly  donated  the  pres- 
ent site  on  West  Main  Cross  Street,  together 
with  half  the  cost  of  the  sweet  sounding  bell 
now  in  the  tower  of  the  church  building. 

The  present  building  was  completed  in  1867, 
though  it  has  been  much  improved  and  en- 
larged since  then.  The  parochial  schools  are 
located  just  west  of  the  church  and  consist  of 
a very  permanent  building  of  six  rooms  and  a 
large  hall  occupying  the  entire  third  story, 
where  entertainments  are  often  given.  These 
schools  are  presided  over  by  a competent  corps 
of  Sister  teachers.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Findlay  is  the  only  one  in  Hancock  County. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  built  their  church 
edifice  on  West  Front  Street,  which  they  first 
occupied  about  1863.  They  have  a very  flour- 
ishing society  of  our  best  German  citizens, 
which  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  stren- 


uous effort  of  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Dressier. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  of  Findlay 
was  organized  in  1853.  They  erected  a small 
brick  building  on  West  Crawford  Street,  in 
1855,  but  have  been  prosperous,  and  at  pres- 
ent occupy  a modem  edifice  on  West  Hardin 
Street. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 
1857,  but  did  not  build  a church  until  about 
1888-9;  there  were  no  services  held  for  sev- 
eral years ; they  now  have  a comfortable  build- 
ing on  East  Lima  Street. 

The  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1881,  and  at  once  built  a handsome 
though  moderate  structure  on  West  Hardin 
Street  opposite  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  better  known  as  Dis- 
ciples, organized  in  1884  and  built  a very  com-  - 
modious  structure  on  comer  of  North  Main 
and  Filmore  Streets.  They  have  a large  mem- 
bership and  are  very  lively  workers  in  the 
cause  in  which  they  place  their  faith. 

The  Evangelical  Association  was  organized 
in  1870,  with  Rev.  E.  B.  Crouse  in  charge,  and 
a brick  building  erected  on  East  Sandusky 
Street.  Later  a split  occurring  in  the  general 
church,  extended  to  Findlay,  and  caused  the 
building  of  another  church  on  West  Sandusky 
Street.  The  dispute  seemed  to  be  between  two 
of  the  most  prominent  elders  of  the  society  and 
extended  down  to  the  membership. 

The  Church  of  God  have  had  organizations 
in  the  county  since  1848,  but  they  did  not  grow 
very  strong  numerically  until  quite  a late  date, 
getting  their  main  impetus  from  the  location 
of  their  college  here  in  1881,  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  interest  in  that  organization.  The 
First  Church  of  God  on  West  Front  Street  is 
a strong  organization,  and  they  have  a very 
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commodious  M ^ 

S'Sd'is  usmsUy  presided  « «*£  »~ 

dent  oi  the  college  or  some  < )f  the 

The  Third  M.  E.  Church,  m the  R«*  Ad 
dition,  was  dedicated  on  July  22nd,  1889- 

FIRST  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

In  1829  Adam  Poe,  a presiding  elder  from 

the  Wyandot  Mission  at 
came  one  Saturday  evening,  to  the  little  vi 
lage  called  Ft.  Findlay  and  announced  tha^ 

r,d  ^eCr^r^him.  Other 

“7  ”med  Baker.  By  .836  Fort  Fmdlay 
had  become  the  center  of  Findlay  cucud  w.th 
Rev.  H.  Whitman,  preacher  in  charg  , 

Rev  G W.  Breckenridge,  assistant.  A c 
was  built  on  East  Main  Cross  Street  « a«s 
Of  $700.00,  and  later,  a parsonage  on  thesam 
lot  In  1850,  at  its  own  request,  the  socie  y 
was  made  a station,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Lunt ap- 
pointed pastor.  During  this  year  a new  bride 
structure  was  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  present  structure  but  on 
account  of  a deficiency  in  the  foundation,  t 
walls  cracked  and  it  was  considered  unsafe. 
The  membership  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
ten  years  an  agitation  began  for  the  erection 

of  an  adequate  building. 

In  spite  of  mercenary  hindrances,  because 
of  the  war,  $1,500.00  was  subscribed,  and  m 
1866,  under  Rev.  J.  W.  Wykes,  pastor,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  third  building  was  laid. 
Funds  increased  marvelously  till  at  its  comple- 
tion, while  Rev.  Isaac  Newton  was  pastor, 

ti  1 i 1 r A TTanr  finp  hiiilrlinor  valued 


Dart  of  the  debt  of 
at  $vt, 000.00,  a great  pan 

P p.  rope.  extension 

time  of  great  prosperity.  After  t ^ 

carrie  t^TndllyTtWs  of 

. which  was  the  establishment  and  bmlding 
the  Howard  M.  E.  Church  on  Cherry  St«e 
at  a cost  of  about  $8,000.00.  Also  a lot  w 
nurchased  by  the  First  M.  E.  Church  on  West 
Sandusky  Street,  and  a commodious  Peonage 
was  built.  In  190°  a fire  occurred  in 
M E Church  building,  rendering  it  untenab 
“d  the  congregation  decided  to  take  ,«  down 

and  rebuild.  t r»v  C R. 

Under  the  administration  of  *e  ' ' 

Havighurst,  who  remained  with  ttec  F 
nation  for  a period  of  eight  years— the  longest 
fn The  history  of  the  church-the  new  and 
beautiful  edifice  was  built  and  dedicate^  ^ 
cember  7,  1902,  at  a cost  of  about  $75. 

The  structure  is  of  Craig  san  s 0n®- 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impress 
church  buildings  in  the  conference.  Under  th 
suggestion  and  management  of  the  present  p 
to^Rev.  G.  B.  Wiltsie,  the  first  Sunday  m 
Tune,  1909,  was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  Methodism  ! 
Findlay.  All  the  former  pastors  living  wer 
invited,  many  of  whom  gladly  returned  and 
noted  with  interest  the  splendid  prospe-ty  ot 
the  church,  both  financially  and  spiritually. 

Prior  to  1850  the  church  was  served  by  mis- 
sionaries and  circuit  preachers,  since  then  the 


while  Kev.  Isaac  rternuu  w<u>  pwvv., 

Findlay  boasted  of  a very  fine  building  valued  following  have  been  pastors 
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W.  S.  Lunt,  J.  A.  Kellum,  G.  Gray,  J.  S. 
Holmes,  T.  Parker,  L.  B.  Gurley,  G.  Lease,  J. 
S.  Kalb,  J.  Wykes,  Isaac  Newton,  O.  Kennedy, 
Wm.  Jones,  I.  R.  Henderson,  P.  P.  Pope,  J. 
F.  Davies,  E.  D.  Whitlock,  W.  A.  Yingling, 
S.  L.  Beiler,  A.  J.  Fish,  L.  E.  Prentiss,  C.  R. 
Havighurst,  J.  M.  Avann,  W.  G.  Waters,  H. 
C.  C.  Jamisen,  C.  O.  Crist,  G.  B.  Wiltsie 
The  present  number  of  communicants  of 
this  church  is  about  775,  and  the  enrollment 
of  the  Sabbath  school  is  about  900. 

HOWARD  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF 
FINDLAY. 

The  development  of  Findlay  in  “Boom 
days”  led  to  the  building  of  the  Howard 
Church.  Methodism  had  been  established  in 
Findlay  for-  half  a century  when  the  growth 
both  of  the  city  and  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  made  a new  church  seem  advisable. 
Under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Fish  at  the 
First  Church  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  se- 
curing two  lots  in  Cherry  Street  near  Clinton, 
which  were  held  while  money  was  raised  for 
the  building  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  De- 
cember, 1887,  and  the  building  was  soon  en- 
closed. The  church  was  dedicated  July  16, 
1888,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Boston,  now  a 
bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church.  The  follow- 
ing pastors  have  served  the  church : Dr.  H.  C. 
Jameson,  ’88;  Dr.  N.  B.  C.  Love,  ’89,  ’90,  ’91 ; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Taneyhill,  ’92,  ’93 ; Rev.  S.  L.  Boy- 
ers, ’94,  ’95 ; Rev.  J.  W.  Holland,  ’96;  Rev.  M. 
C.  Howley,  ’97,  ’98,  ’99;  Rev.  Peter  Biggs, 
1900,  ’01,  ’02 ; Rev.  J.  Baumgardner,  ’03  to  ’07; 
Dr.  Merrick  E.  Ketchem,  ’09,  present  pastor. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  L.  Boyers 
the  debt  on  the  building  was  paid  off.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Rev,  J.  Baumgardner  a par- 
sonage was  secured  adjoining  the  church.  The 


church  had  a steady  growth  and  at  the  present 
time  (1909)  has  350  members  with  a Sunday 
School  of  about  300  enrollment.  The  Ep- 
worth  League  has  some  75  members.  The 
membership  is  loyal  and  earnest  in  service  and 
the  church  is  accomplishing  splendid  results. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  FINDLAY. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  at  Findlay 
was  organized  December  14,  1884,  by  W.  J. 
Lhamon  then  of  Kenton.  Previous  to  this 
U.  M.  Browder,  M.  Riddle,  Alanson  Wilcox, 
W.  J.  Lhamon  and  perhaps  others  preached 
occasional  sermons.  W.  J.  Lhamon  held  a 
meeting  of  several  days  in  December,  1884, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
church.  The  Nineteenth  District  of  the 
Ohio  Christian  Missionary  Society  helped 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  meeting.  The 
following  were  the  charter  members  of  the 
new  church : A.  A.  Dillinger,  Katharine 

Brogee,  Henry  C.  Lanning,  Agness  Shank, 
Hannah  Ross,  Mary  E.  McFarland,  Lizzie 
Pendleton,  Elizabeth  Henry,  Rhoda  Lan- 
ning, Mary  A.  Shank,  Lavina  Hartman, 
Fannie  Dillinger,  Ella  Shank,  May  Shank, 
Orpha  L.  Humason,  Margaret  Thomas, 
Cordeli  Shank,  Kate  M.  Kagy,  Sophia  Kib- 
ler,  Susan  Powell,  Lavina  Shank,  John  C. 
Shank,  John  S.  McFarland,  Metta  Phifer, 
Hannah  Corwin,  Sophrona  Bacher,  Adaline 
D’Brant,  Henry  Shank,  Jr.  The  first  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  German  Reform 
Church  on  East  Main  Cross  Street.  In  1887 
a substantial  brick  veneer  building  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  North  Main  and 
Fillmore  Streets.  It  seats  four  hundred.  A 
frame  structure  for  Sunday  use  has  since 
been  added.  The  house  was  dedicated  in 
October,  1887,  by  F.  M.  Rains,  secretary  of 
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the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
At  the  organization  the  following  persons 
were  made  a committee  of  management  till 
officers  could  be  chosen : Henry  C.  Lanning, 
Henry  Shank,  Jr.,  A.  A.  Dillinger,  Kate 
M.  Kagy,  Hannah  Ross,  and  Orpha  Huma- 
son.  The  first  two  or  three  years  the  church 
had  no  resident  pastor  but  was  ministered 
to  occasionally  by  W.  J.  Lhamon  of  Kenton, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Cook,  then  of  Bays,  and  others. 
J.  T.  H.  Stewart  was  the  first  settled  min- 
ister. The  house  was  built  during  his  min- 
istry. The  church  has  had  twelve  resident 
pastors,  J.  T.  H.  Stewart,  1887  to  July  29, 
1888;  A.  B.  Moore,  August  5,  1888  to  July 
1,  1889;  T.  A.  Cooper,  July  14,  1889  to  July 
5,  1891 ; B.  J.  Sawyer,  October  6,  1891  to 
February  2,  1892;  P.  J.  Rice,  June  1,  1892  to 
December  24,  1893;  Eugene  Brooks,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1894  to  September  x,  1896;  G.  W. 
Weimer,  October  6,  1896  to  October  1, 
1897;  J • W.  Adams,  November  1,  1897  to 
November  1,  1898;  A.  M.  Growden,  January 
1,  1899  to  April  15,  1903;  J.  F.  Stone,  July 
12,  1903  to  July  12,  1904;  C.  H.  Bass,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1904  to  October  1,  1907;  and  the 
present  incumbent,  John  Mullen,  whose  min- 
istry began  November  10,  1907.  The  church 
has  made  splendid  progress.  Hundreds 
have  been  added  to  the  membership  but 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  our 
city’s  population  in  the  past  there  have  been 
heavy  losses  by  removal.  The  present  member- 
ship is  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Sunday 
School  enrolls  about  four  hundred.  The 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  has  sixty  members  and  the 
Christian  Women’s  Board  of  Missions 
Auxiliary  nearly  fifty.  The  church  supports 
a missionary,  D.  O.  Cunnigham,  in  India. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-four  members  have 


been  received  into  the  church  the  past 
twenty  months.  E.  C.  Taylor  is  chairman 
of  the  official  board.  Dr.  E.  C.  Miller  is 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Official  Board  is  composed  of  Dr. 
E.  C.  Miller,  T.  M.  Sherman,  G.  N.  Abbott, 
John  Mullen,  Elders;  E.  C.  Taylor,  P.  S. 
Latchaw,  H.  C.  Miley,  J.  W.  Irwin,  W.  E. 
Deitzel,  J.  Z.  Chase,  G.  R.  Miller,  F.  L. 
Powell,  Deacons. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  which  is  the  oldest  denomination  of 
purely  American  origin,  began  its  existence 
about  1768,  when  Rev.  Martin  Boehm  was 
preaching  to  a large  congregation  assembled 
in  Isaac  Long's  barn  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  He  preached  with  great  power,  and 
Rev.  William  Otterbein  being  in  the  con- 
gregation, greatly  delighted,  stepped  for- 
ward at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  and 
embracing  Boehm,  exclaimed:  “Wir  sind 
brueder,” — “We  are  brethren,”  which  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  denomination.  The 
work  grew,  converts  were  organized  into 
classes,  finally  the  church  was  organized 
forming  this  new  denomination  with  its  first 
formal  Conference  in  Rev.  William  Otter- 
bein’s  parsonage,  in  Baltimore,  in  1789.  Its 
government  is  much  like  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  are  General,  Annual  and  Quar- 
terly Conferences. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  local  church  of 
The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  records 
accessible  are  very  meager.  Prior  to  1854, 
religious  services  were  occasionally  held  by 
United  Brethren  people,  in  a little  brick 
schoolhouse  on  West  Front  Street.  The 
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following  trustees,  Henry  Hartman,  Nimrod 
Bright,  Joel  Pendleton,  Jesse  Wheeler  and 
J.  T.  Crites,  raised  funds  by  subscription, 
and  early  in  1854,  Lot  78,  corner  of  West 
and  Crawford  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a 
brick  church  was  completed  in  1855,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Chester  Briggs, 
pastor.  This  property  was  sold  in  1887,  and 
a lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  West 
Hardin  and  South  Cory  Streets,  where  the 
present  church  edifice  was  erected  and  first 
occupied  in  1889  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  G.  L.  Bender  with  the  following 
Board  of  Trustees:  D.  R.  Stoker,  R.  C. 

Bennett,  L.  C.  Clark,  G.  A.  Carpenter  and 
Isaac  Hershey. 

The  following  ministers  served  the  church 
beginning  with  the  year  1854: 

Reverends  Chester  Briggs,  Michael  Long, 

William  Mathers,  Case,  Dunn, 

Percy  Moore,  John  French,  Alvin  Rose, 
Reuben  French,  William  Glancy,  T.  J.  Har- 
baugh,  T.  D.  Ingle,  James  Long,  M.  Shest- 
ler,  A.  W.  Holden,  G.  P.  Macklin,  E.  A. 
Starkey,  J.  Kirk,  Isaac  Crouse,  S.  H.  Rade- 
baugh,  1885-87;  G.  L.  Bender,  1887-90;  E. 
B.  Maurer,  1890-91;  P.  N.  Gardner,  1891- 
92;  J.  H.  Arnold,  1892-96;  C.  N.  Crabbs, 
1896-99;  C.  B.  Fletcher,  1899-01;  A.  M. 
Smith,  1901-04;  J.  W.  Lilly,  1904-05;  A.  W. 
Ballinger,  H.  H.  Rangeler,  1905-06;  O.  F. 
Laughbaum,  1906-09. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  FINDLAY. 

This  church  was  organized  December  21, 
1830,  the  following  being  the  charter  mem- 
bers: William  Taylor,  Margaret  Taylor, 

Phoebe  Henderson,  Asa  Lake,  Mrs.  Chloe 
Lake,  Ebenezer  Wilson,  William  Cowan, 
Sarah  Cowan,  Mary  Gibson,  Wilson  Vance 


and  Sarah  Vance.  A part  of  the  minutes 
of  the  first  meeting  are  worthy  of  a place 
in  this  sketch.  The  following  resolutions 
were  then  offered  and  unanimously  adopted : 

First,  In  order  to  obtain  and  enjoy  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  communion  and  to  en- 
joy the  means  of  grace,  and  to  have  the 
Word  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  admin- 
istered in  a regular  and  orderly  manner  for 
our  spiritual  nourishment  and  gowth  in 
grace  and  for  the  general  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

Secondly,  Resolved : That  we  unite  as  a 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
General  Assembly,  mutually  engaging  to  be 
subject  to  one  another  in  the  Lord,  to  walk 
together  according  to  the  Gospel,  and  to 
study  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and 
the  things  whereby  we  may  edify  one  an- 
other. 

At  the  same  meeting  William  Cowan  and 
Ebenezer  Wilson  were  elected  Ruling 
Elders.  This  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  organized  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  The 
first  home  of  worship  was  erected  in  1836 
at  the  corner  of  East  Crawford  and  Me- 
chanic Streets  and  used  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  next  building  was  erected  in 
1857  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and  East 
Hardin  Streets  (now  a part  of  the  Donnell 
Block)  and  was  dedicated  December  27th  of 
the  same  year. 

The  corner  stone  of  our  present  church 
home  was  laid  September  25,  1900,  and  the 
completed  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  September  29,  1901. 

The  following  is  a list  of  pastors  and  the 
term  of  office:  Rev.  Peter  Monfort,  1830- 
1833;  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  1833-1834;  Rev. 
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Peter  Monfort,  1834-1835;  Rev.  George 
Van  Eman,  1835-1841;  Rev.  Simon  Peck, 
1841-1842;  Rev.  R.  H.  Holliday,  1842-1854; 
Rev.  John  A.  Meeks,  1855-1865;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cross,  1865-1869;  Rev.  A.  B.  Fields,  1869- 
1872;  Rev.  Ebah  Muse,  1872-1875;  Rev.  R. 
R.  Sutherland,  1876-1881 ; Rev.  John  C. 
Watt,  1881-1885;  Rev.  Joshua  R.  Mitchell, 
1885-1898;  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  1899- 
1906;  Rev.  Lester  S.  Boyce,  1907 . 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  elders  and 
date  of  election:  William  Cowan,  Decem- 
ber, 1830;  Ebenezer  Wilson,  December, 
1830;  Samuel  Moorhead,  November,  1835; 
John  Ewing,  November,  1835;  William 
Taylor,  August,  1837;  Frederick  Hender- 
son, August,  1837;  John  Burns,  August, 
1837;  Paul  Sours,  November,  1844;  Milton 
Gray,  October,  1865;  Emanuel  Miller, 
October,  1865;  Phillip  D.  Bigelow,  1866; 
Joseph  S.  Patterson,  1866;  W.  A.  Ward, 
December,  1868;  Presley  N.  Lyle,  April, 
1870;  Isaac  Davis,  April,  1870;  Henry  Byal, 
April,  1870;  Jesse  Guise,  April,  1870;  George 
L.  Arnold,  January,  1886;  John  Shuck,  Jan- 
uary, 1886;  Robert  M.  Abbott,  December, 
1888;  John  Q.  Codding,  December,  1888; 
David  B.  Cratty,  December,  1888;  Charles 
H.  Lambie,  November,  1897;  Silas  E.  Hurin, 
November,  1897;  William  H.  Loy,  June, 
1905;  Jeston  Warner,  June,  1905. 

Present  Organization : Pastor,  Rev. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  The  Manse,  203  East  San- 
dusky St. 

Elders:  Joseph  S.  Patterson,  George  L. 
Arnold,  John  Schuck,  John  Q.  Codding, 
Clerk,  David  B.  Cratty,  Silas  E.  Hurin,  Wil- 
liam L.  Loy,  Jeston  D.  Warner. 

Board  of  Trustees:  George  L.  Arnold, 
Charles  W.  Patterson,  Leonard  C.  Glessner, 


William  S.  Bish,  Harmon  McEowen, 
Ephraim  H.  Adams. 

Financial  Secretary,  Harmon  McEowen. 
Congregational  Clerk,  Ross  Wetherald. 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Loy.  Choir  Leader, 
Harrold  A.  Wakefield.  Organist,  Edna  V. 
Bigelow.  Sexton,  Jonathan  J.  Miller,  115 
West  Lincoln  St.  Church  membership,  510. 
Sunday  School  enrollment,  327. 

FIRST  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
FINDLAY. 

This  congregation  is  the  result  of  Home 
Missionary  effort  by  the  denomination  at 
large.  The  first  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a United  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
place  were  taken  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Roe,  of  Ken- 
ton, O.  The  organization  was  effected 
March  31,  1890.  Of  the  charter  members 
only  one  remains  in  the  present  membership 
of  the  church,  Miss  Elizabeth  Allison.  In 
all  a large  number  of  members  have  been 
received.  Losses  by  death  and  removal 
leave  the  present  roll  of  members  at  about 
one  hundred. 

The  congregation  possesses  valuable 
church  property  located  on  the  corner  of 
West  Sandusky  and  West  Streets.  The 
lecture  room,  fully  equipped  with  class 
rooms  for  Sabbath  school  work,  was  erected 
soon  after  the  congregation  was  organized. 
The  auditorium,  a beautiful  structure  made 
of  cement  blocks,  was  completed  in  1908. 
The  property  includes  a commodious  and 
modern  parsonage,  occupied  as  the  pastor’s 
residence.  The  parsonage  stands  on  the 
same  lot  with  the  church  building.  The 
property  is  located  in  an  attractive  part  of 
the  city  and  is  free  of  debt.  The  congrega- 
tion embraces  the  full  complement  of  sub- 
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sidiary  organizations  and  carries  on  many 
activities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Sab- 
bath School  work,  and  every  effort  is  put 
forth  to  maintain  a school  of  the  highest 
efficiency. 

The  following  ministers  have  served  the 
congregation  in  the  capacity  of  stated  sup- 
ply: J.  P.  Sharp,  ’90-’93;  J.  F.  McKnight, 
’95*’9 7 ! George  Whiteside,  ’97- ’oi ; J.  J. 
Thompson,  ’o2-’o4 ; J.  R.  Greene,  ’o4-’o8 ; F. 
E.  Dean,  in  charge  of  the  congregation  since 
July  1,  1908. 

The  following  ruling  elders  compose  the 
session  of  the  church : J.  A.  McCall,  Robert 
W.  Stewart,  W.  A.  Crawford,  B.  E.  Fox, 
D.  M.  McLane. 

The  congregation  worshipped  for  a time 
in  the  old  Congregational  Church.  And  a 
few  of  the  Congregationalists,  when  their 
work  was  abandoned,  came  into  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  latter  church 
now  enjoys  the  use  of  the  pipe  organ  be- 
longing to  the  Congregationalists.  At  the 
present  writing  the  number  of  communi- 
cants on  the  membership  list  is  77,  and  the 
enrollment  of  the  Sabbath  School  is  95. 
Rev.  T.  E.  Dean  is  serving  as  the  present 
pastor. 


CANNONSBURG  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

This  congregation  was  organized  as  an 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1850.  It  became  a United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1858,  when  the  union  between  the 
Associate  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Churches  took  place.  During  its  earlier  his- 
tory this  congregation  was  numerically  strong 
and  prosperous;  but  like  many  other  country 
churches  its  membership  has  been  greatly  de- 
pleted by  death  and  removal.  On  its  roll  it  has 
counted  many  of  the  staunchest  citizens  of  the 
community.  Many  of  these  worthy  families 
have  found  homes  elsewhere ; but  the  few  who 
still  remain  are  loyal  to  the  church ; and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  an  influence  for  good  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  following  ministers  have  served  the  con- 
gregation as  pastors:  J.  R.  Bonner,  ’50-’59; 
James  Rodgers,  ’62-’68;  J.  C.  Bingham,  ’69- 
’71 ; Wait  Wright,  ’76-’8i  ; J.  E.  Kerr,  ’82-84; 
R.  H.  Boyd,  ’84- ’87;  J.  D.  Palmer,  1900-01. 
F.  E.  Dean,  a pastor  in  Findlay,  has  had  charge 
of  the  congregation  since  July  1,  1908.  The 
members  of  session  are  Archie  Hanna,  Albert 
Hanna,  Harvey  Williamson  and  William  Will- 
iamson. ' 
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ALLEN,  AMANDA  AND  BLANCHARD  TOWNSHIPS. 


ALLEN  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township,  containing  15,360  acres, 
holds  a central  position  in  the  northern  line  of 
townships  and  was  the  last  to  be  organized  in 
the  county.  It  was  formed  of  territory  taken 
from  the  townships  of  Cass  and  Portage,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Ethan  Allen  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Wood 
County,  east  by  Cass  Township,  south  -by 
Findlay,  and  west  by  Portage  Township.  The 
Bellefontaine  and  Perrysburg  State  Road  runs 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  township, 
north  and  south,  this  being  the  oldest  road  in 
the  county. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  June,  1850,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  county,  “Ordered  that  a new 
township  be  erected  of  the  following  territory, 
and  called  Allen  Township;  said  territory  of 
Allen  to  be  composed  of  Sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31,  32,  of  Township  2 
(Cass)  north,  Range  11  east,  and  Sections  1, 
2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  25,  26,  35  and  36 
in  Township  2 (Portage)  north,  Range  10, 
east. 

It  was  also  "ordered  that  there  be  legal  no- 
tice posted  up  in  the  new  township  of  Allen, 
for  the  election  of  the  following  named  officers 
for  said  township,  to-wit:  three  trustees,  one 
clerk,  one  treasurer  and  one  assessor.” 


The  timber  in  this  township  was  of  the  val- 
uable hard  wood  varieties,  such  as  poplar,  wal- 
nut, ash,  oak,  sugar,  beech  and  sugar  maple. 
Poplar  was  very  plentiful  in  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  was  so  valuable  a timber  for 
building  purposes  that  after  the  building  of 
frame  houses  was  begun,  it  soon  became  ex- 
hausted. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  township 
is  in  part  what  might  be  called  a sandy  clay. 
In  parts,  however,  it  is  almost  all  clay,  whilst 
elsewhere  it  is  entirely  sand.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  township,  between  the  ridge  and  Wood 
County  line,  it  is  a black  loam,  composed 
mostly  of  vegetable  matter.  But  all  parts  of 
the  township  are  easily  tilled  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive. 

The  middle  branch  of  the  Portage  River 
passes  through  this  township,  and  is  the  most 
considerable  stream  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  which  has  water  the  year  around.  It 
passes  out  of  the  township  near  the  northwest 
comer.  There  are  no  other  runs  or  creeks  in 
the  township,  yet  the  surface  of  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently undulating  to  furnish  all  the  necessary 
outlets  for  drainage. 

John  Gardner  made  the  first  entry  of  land, 
in  this  township,  on  the  25th  day  of  August, 
1826,  it  being  the  west  half  of  the  northeast 
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quarter  of  Section  13.  On  the  first  day  of 
June,  1829,  Nathan  Frakes  entered  the  west 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  12, 
afterwards  the  Samuel  Spitler  farm.  In  De- 
cember, 1828,  Major  Bright  entered  the  east 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  36, 
and  a year  later,  George  C.  Collins,  of  Ham- 
ilton County,  entered  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  36.  These  entries  were 
followed  in  1832  by  others,  made  by  Henry 
Bamel,  George  Ensminger,  Elias  Bryan,  Wil- 
liam Wilkes,  Christian  Ensperger,  and  others. 
In  1826  or  1827  the  first  settlement  was  made 
by  Nathan  Frakes  and  one  Miller,  west  of  Van 
Buren,  on  the  Sam.  Spitler  farm,  and  by  Mil- 
ler on  the  farm  now  owned  by  J.  Kempher.  In 
1827  came  John  Trout,  Elias  S.  Bryan  and 
John  Burman  came,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Christian  Barnel,  who  came  from  Perry 
county,  and  located  on  the  Spitler  farm,  Frakes 
having  purchased  and  removed  to  what  is  now 
the  Infirmary  farm.  John  Barnel,  son  of 
Christian,  came  in  the  following  year,  and  re- 
mained here  during  his  entire  life.  He,  too, 
moved  to  the  Spitler  farm,  and  his  father,  with 
his  family,  moved  to  Findlay. 

Then  came  Charles  Baker,  of  Fairfield,  the 
Ensmingers  of  Wayne,  Hugh  and  John  Gil- 
christ, Jos.  Howard  and  others.  All  of  these 
families  settled  around  or  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Van  Buren. 

In  1833  the  first  election  was  held  in  the 
township,  at  which  time  both  of  the  townships 
of  Cass  and  Portage  voted.  But  eleven  votes 
were  cast.  The  first  election  held  in  the  present 
township,  was  in  1850,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  before  recited. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1836,  on 
the  farm  later  owned  by  I.  W.  Whetstone.  It 
was  of  the  round  log,  clapboard  roof,  huge 


chimney  variety.  There  are  now  six  school 
houses  in  the  township,  all  of  which  have 
passed  through  the  transition  stage  from  log 
and  frame  to  the  more  substantial  brick  struc- 
ture. 

The  first  church  was  built  at  Van  Buren  by 
the  Presbyterians,  Rev.  George  Van  Emon, 
pastor.  Among  the  first  members  were  Sam- 
uel Huntington,  John  Leader,  some  of  the 
Moreheads  of  Portage  Township,  and  the 
Campbells,  of  Wood  County.  This  organiza- 
tion still  exists.  There  are  now  three  church 
buildings  in  the  township,  one  Baptist,  one 
Presbyterian,  and  one  United  Brethren,  all  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Van  Buren. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1855, 
and  Henry  Roder  and  wife,  Samuel  Kagy  and 
E.  Smith  were  some  of  the  first  members.  Pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  the  church,  services 
were  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Rader,  and 
as  a branch  of  the  Findlay  Church. 

The  first  marriages  were  those  of  a Mr.  Bee- 
son and  a Miss  Trout;  and  Francis  Rumor  and 
Miss  Ensminger.  The  first  death  was  that  of 
a child  of  John  Trout. 

John  Burman  built  a mill  on  the  creek  east 
of  Van  Buren,  at  an  early  day,  which  was  the 
first  built  in  the  township.  But  as  it  was  pro- 
pelled by  water,  and  during  a great  portion  of 
the  year  the  water  was  so  low  in  the  creek,  as 
not  to  furnish  power,  the  mill  was  not  of  much 
benefit  to  the  early  settlers,  who  had  to  patron- 
ize the  Teatsworth  horse-mill  at  Findlay,  or 
go  to  Perrysburg,  or  to  Sandusky  City  for 
flour  or  meal. 

Every  community  has  its  tragedies  and  a 
most  distressing  event  of  this  kind  occurred  at 
a very  early  day,  in  the  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship. John  Gilchrist  and  his  little  son,  a boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  brother,  Hugh 
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Gilchrist,  were  out  at  night  hunting  raccoons 
When  about  a mile  and  a half  northwest  of 
Van  Buren,  on  the  McMurry  farm,  a coon  was 
treed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  the  tree 
down  in  order  to  get  it.  Before  it  fell,  John 
took  his  son  in  the  direction  the  tree  was  to 
fall,  and  to  a distance  that  he  thought  would 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  falling  tree.  en  1 
fell,  however,  it  struck  another,  which  in  fall- 
ing killed  the  boy  outright,  and  broke  the  thigh 
of  the  father.  Hugh  was  unable  to  move  them 
without  help,  which  he  was  some  time  in  pro- 
curing He  then  took  his  brother  to  his  home, 
where  he  died  two  days  after,  leaving  a wife 
and  five  small  children.  They  were  very  poor, 
but  were  assisted  by  the  good  neighbors. 

The  “Wild  Cat  Thicket,”  which  extended 
through  this  township,  was  in  early  days  so 
densely  covered  with  an  undergrowth,  as  to  be 
hardly  passable,  and  although  game  was  plenty 
elsewhere,  it  could  not  get  through  this  thicket. 
The  timber  or  brush  was  then  quite  small.  Only 
a few  large  trees  were  standing.  Mr.  Barnd 
killed  forty-five  deer  the  second  year  that  he 
was  in  the  township,  besides  large  numbers  of 
smaller  game,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself 
a hunter,  as  he  had  his  farm  to  attend  to. 

The  first  frame  building  erected  in  the  town- 
ship, was  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  ivas 
built  by  John  Kelley.  The  first  brick  building 
was  that  of  John  Trout,  on  the  south  of  the 
town  of  Van  Buren.  Old  Johnny  Appleseeds 
was  through  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
planted  a number  of  apple  trees  in  this  town- 
ship. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Trout,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Pioneer  Association  of  Hancock  County,  held 
thirty  years  ago:  “On  November  12,  1828, 
my  father,  John  Trout,  with  his  family,  left 


Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  for  the  regi 
of  Hancock.  He  passed  through  Thornville, 
Newark,  Tohnstown,  Sunberry,  Delaware  and 
Marion,  thence  into  the  Wyandotte  Reserve, 
where  we  remained  one  night,  at  the  house  o 
a widow  Walker,  a half-breed  Indian,  formerly 
the  wife  of  an  Indian.  Here  we  had  sight  of 
the  first  Indians  we  ever  beheld.  We  took  din- 
ner and  fed  our  teams  the  next  day,  at  a tavern 
in  Upper  Sandusky,  kept  by  one  Armstrong. 

Mrs  Armstrong  was  an  Indian.  We  crosse 
the  Tymochtee  Creek  near  the  dwelling  of 
John  James.  From  this  place  we  sent  back  our 
four-horse  team,  and  father  and  my  brother 
Ephraim  proceeded  to  Van  Buren,  or  rather 
to  the  settlement  near  there,  as  at  that  time 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  there  was  no 
town,  to  procure  teams  to  take  us  the  balance 
of  the  journey.  After  procuring  the  necessary 
teams,  on  their  return,  taking  the  Indian  trail, 
they  cut  their  way  back,  by  way  of  the  Big 
Springs.  We  were  eleven  days,  anxiously 
awaiting  their  return.  We  again  took  up  our 
line  of  march,  and  on  the  following  night, 
stopped  with  Peter  George,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  “Swamp  Settlement.”  On  leav- 
ing Mr.  George’s,  we  were  told  to  strike  the 
river  as  far  up  as  possible  on  account  of  high 
water.  This  we  did,  and  came  to  the  river  at 
a point  called  Ashery  Ford,  but  even  here  the 
water  was  so  high,  that  in  crossing  it,  it  ran 
into  the  wagon  box.  That  night  we  camped  in 
the  woods,  having  failed  to  reach  any  settle- 
ment. 

“The  next  day,  by  dint  of  hard  traveling, 
by  a road  we  had  to  make  as  we  went,  we,  at 
sunset,  arrived  at  the  house  of  a Mr.  Powell, 
about  three  miles  above  Findlay.  On  the  nex, 
day,  about  noon,  we  reached  the  old  ‘Fort, 
passing  on  the  way,  a schoolhouse,  which  was 
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a very  insignificant  log  cabin.  There  were 
then  but  sixteen  buildings  in  Findlay,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  built  in  mud  and  water. 

“Though  the  town  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
its  people  showed,  by  the  generous  assistance 
afforded  us  in  crossing  the  river,  they  at  least 
possessed  noble  hearts.  We  crossed  the  river 
in  a ‘Pirogue,’  and  passed  the  night  in  a shar.ty 
near  where  Carlin’s  mill  now  stands — now 
the  location  of  the  Toledo  Bowling  Green  and 
Southern  Electric  Railroad  office.  We  still  had 
seven  miles  to  go.  Mother,  brother  John  and 
I started  on  foot,  and  so  continued  our  journey 
as  long  as  the  logs  in  the  way  furnished  a 
passage  over  the  water.  But  presently  we 
reached  the  end  of  this  natural  bridge.  Here, 
luckily  for  us,  a Mr.  Foster  came  to  our  relief. 
He  took  mother  on  the  horse  he  had  brought 
with  him.  All  that  was  left  for  John  and  I 
was  to  wade,  and  we  did  wade  until  we 
reached  Mr.  Foster’s  house.  We  had  by  this 
time  become  quite  cold,  for  it  had  snowed  the 
night  before. 

Having  been  refreshed  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Foster  and  his  family,  we  continued  our 
journey,  urging  our  cattle  through  the  mud 
and  over  the  logs,  and  at  last,  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  tired  out,  we  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  farm  on  which 
Samuel  Spitler  now  resides  (now  owned  by 
Stephen  D.  Spitler).  In  the  evening  the  bal- 
ance of  our  party  arrived  with  the  horses,  but 
no  wagons.  The  wagons  had  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  about  three  miles  back,  and  the  horses 
were  unable  to  extricate  them.  It  required  all 
the  next  day  to  secure  the  wagons  and  bring 
them  in,  for  it  was  sunset  on  December  15th, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  cabin  on  the  hill. 
These  cabins  were  of  the  rudest  build,  and 
plainest  surroundings.  On  the  morning  after 


the  first  night  in  our  cabin,  our  first  inquiry 
was,  who  are  our  neighbors,  and  how  far  are 
we  from  any  place?  We  were  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  our  immediate  neighborhood,  Mil- 
ler, Bryan  and  Frakes  living  about  one  mile  to 
the  west  of  us.  Our  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
east  was  a Mr.  Wade,  who  lived  about  eigh- 
teen miles  distant.  On  the  south,  Mr.  Foster 
lived  at  a distance  of  about  six  miles.  On  the 
west  the  nearest  settlement  was  at  Fort  Defi- 
ance, about  forty-eight  miles  away.  Twelve 
miles  to  the  north  lived  Mr.  Haskins. 

“Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Mr.  Miller  of 
whom  I have  spoken,  died,  and  Mr.  Frakes 
moved  to  his  new  home  on  the  river,  now  the 
Infirmary  farm,  which  left  but  two  men  in  the 
settlement.” 

AMANDA  TOWNSHIP. 

Amanda  Township  borders  on  the  east  line 
of  the  county,  south  of  the  center  line,  and 
contains  17,380  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Marion  and  Big  Lick  Townships,  on 
the  east  by  Wyandotte  County,  on  the  south 
by  Wyandotte  County  and  Delaware  Town- 
ship, and  on  the  west  by  Jackson  Township. 
This  township  was  organized  in  1828,  the  first 
year  of  our  county’s  existence. 

In  the  year  1830,  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  Marion  and  Liberty  Townships,  the 
territory  included  in  Amanda  and  Findlay 
Townships  was  so  divided  as  to  form  the  four 
townships  Amanda,  Marion,  Findlay  and 
Liberty.  In  December,  1831,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners  that  “The  township  of 
Amanda  shall  hereafter  consist  of  the  original 
Township  1 south,  in  Range  12,  and  Sections 
34  and  35,  in  the  original  surveyed  Township 
1 north,  in  the  12th  Range.  This  township  at 
the  present  time,  and  ever  since  the  formation 
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of  Wyandot  County  (Sections  34  and  35  hay- 
ing been  restored  to  Township  1 north  (Big 
Lick)  by  act  of  the  County  Commissioners), 
comprises  Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25  and  36  in 
Township  1 south,  Range  n east,  and  Sections 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8>  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33  in  Township  1 south, 
Range  12  east. 

The  timber  was  principally  walnut,  ash, 
oak,  elm,  hickory,  beech,  sugar.  There  were 
a few  places  in  the  township  that  were  but 
sparsely  wooded  ; notably  so  a tract  in  the 
northeast  part  known  as  the  fallen  timber  re- 
gion, and  a portion  of  the  southeast  known  as 
the  swamp. 
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that  so  much  of  the  timber  especially  the  larger, 
has  fallen. 

The  Blanchard  River  enters  this  town- 
ship near  the  southwest  corner  of  Section 
twenty-five,  runs  east  to  about  the  center 
of  the  section,  and  then  almost  directly 
north  through  Sections  24,  13,  12,  and  into 
Section  1,  when  it  takes  a north-westerly 
direction,  leaving  the  township  near  the 
northwest  corner.  This  river  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  water,  as  well  as  drainage  for 
the  most  part  of  the  township  and  is  of  im- 
mense value. 

Buck  Run,  a small  and  unimportant  stream, 
is  the  only  tributary  of  the  Blanchard,  and 
is  important  only  as  a so«rc,  °< d™ 


In  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  the  soil 
is  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  and  when 
once  properly  cultivated  is  very  productive.  In 
the  south  part  is  what  the  people  here  call  the 
“swamp,”  a strip  of  land  not  many  rods  wide, 
but  extending  almost  across  the  township,  from 
east  to  west,  the  soil  of  which  is  a deep  rich 
vegetable  loam,  mixed  with  sand.  This  tract 
at  the  early  settlement  of  this  section,  was 
thought  to  be  almost,  if  not  wholly  worthless. 
But  as  agricultural  science  developed  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  brought  into  use,  it  was 
found  not  only  possible  to  reclaim  it,  but  that 
when  so  reclaimed  it  was  unusually  productive. 
The  river  bottoms  of  a sandy,  gravelly  nature, 
plentifully  mixed  with  the  rich  deposits  of  vege- 
table matter,  made  by  the  overflows  of  the 
water,  of  course  are  easily  tilled,  and  yield  al- 
most abundantly.  In  the  northern  part,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  is  a tract  of  about 
800  acres  known  as  the  “Fallen  Timber,”  the 
soil  of  which  is  a muck,  mixed  with  portions 
of  clay  and  sand.  This  tract  was  originally 
very  wet,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact,  perhaps, 


The  Big  Spring  on  the  land  of  David  Smith 
in  the  northeast  of  the  township  is  most 
valuable  on  account  of  the  great  volume  o 
water  discharged  as  well  as  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  same.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  spring  in  the  county.  Such  is 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  that  an 
abundance  is  furnished  for  the  watering  of 
stock  in  all  this  part  of  the  township. 

Thomas  Thompson  made  the  first  entry 
of  land  in  this  township,  on  the  25th  day  o 
February,  1822,  being  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  3,  and  on  the 
27th  day  of  the  same  month,  the  west  halt 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  same  section 
was  entered  by  Henry  McWhorter. 

In  October,  1823,  John  Brundidge  entered 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  36  an 
John  Smith  entered  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  same  section  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1825,  Isaac  Giffort,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  made  entry  of  the  east  halt 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  12.  In 
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1826,  Ira  Baker  and  John  Shoemaker  made 
entries.  These  were  followed  in  1827  by 
John  Beard,  Peter  George,  Abraham  Cole 
and  others,  and  in  1828  by  Jesse  Gilbert, 
John  J.  Hendricks,  Andrew  Beck  and  others. 

In  1824  Thomas  Thompson  made  the  first 
settlement  made  in  this  township,  near  the 
Big  Springs,  about  one  mile  from  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  VanLue, — the  water 
of  this  spring  is  now  used  to  supply  the 
city  of  Findlay  with  water — and  in  1825, 
John  Huff  and  William  Hackney  came. 
Soon  after  came  James  Beard,  John  Shoe- 
maker, Henry  George  and  Thomas  Cole, 
followed  by  Peter  George,  James  Gibson, 
John  Hewitt  and  Aquilla  Gilbert.  Judge 
Abraham  Huff  was  also  a pioneer  of  this 
township.  The  first  election  held  in  the 
township  was  in  1828.  Thomas  Thompson 
was  a resident  of  this  township  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors.  He  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, an  occupation  which  he  followed  to 
within  a few  years  of  his  death.  On  his  re- 
tirement he  moved  to  the  village  of  Van- 
Lue, where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  quiet, 
and  died,  regretted  by  his  many  friends. 

A well  known  character  in  the  early  days 
was  Peter  George,  who  was  known  as  the 
“Pioneer  Land  Hunter,”  he  having  enter- 
tained, and  guided  through  the  forests  of 
Hancock  County,  more  land  hunters  and  im- 
migrants than  any  other  man  in  the  county. 
He  served  as  county  commissioner  for  six 
years,  with  integrity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. William  Hackney  was  one  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  county,  and  is  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Aquilla  Gilbert,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Jackson,  as  well  as  of  this  township,  taught 


the  first  school  in  this  township.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert was  prominently  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  county  almost  from  its  first 
organization,  and  held  office  in  both  town- 
ship and  county.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  six  years,  having  been  elected 
in  1837.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  five  consecutive  terms  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, and  three  terms  in  Amanda  Town- 
ship. 

The  first  schoolhouse,  as  stated  by  Aquilla 
Gilbert,  was  built  in  the  Messemore  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  first  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Another  opinion,  that  of  J. 
M.  VanHorn,  is  that  the  first  schoolhouse 
was  built  near  the  center  of  the  township, 
and  that  the  first  school  kept  in  the  town- 
ship was  in  a house  on  the  farm  of  Uriah 
Egbert,  in  about  the  year  1831,  and  that  one 
George  Smith  was  teacher.  It  is  not  very 
material  which  of  these  gentlemen  is  cor- 
rect, for  all  agree  that  these  two  schools 
were  almost,  of  not  quite  contemporaneous. 
There  are  now  eight  sub-districts  in  the 
township,  each  of  hich  has  a comfortable 
schoolhouse,  and  nearly  all  are  of  brick 
construction. 

The  first  church  was  built  in  1831,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  township.  It  was  known 
as  the  “Swamp  Church”  and  was  owned  by 
the  Lutheran  denomination.  Among  the 
first  membership,  we  find  the  names  of  Fred 
Brenner  and  ife,  Adam  Alspach  and  wife, 
and  several  members  of  the  Beck  family. 
The  first  sermon  preached  in  the  township 
was  a Rev.  Thompson,  an  Indian  Mission- 
ary. There  are  now  in  this  township  eight 
church  buildings  as  follows:  one  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  one  Methodist  Protestant, 
two  United  Brethren  (one  in  Vanlue  and 
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one  at  “the  swamp’’  properly  known  as  the 
Union  Church),  one  Baptist,  one  German 
Reformed,  one  Lutheran  and  one  Disciples. 

There  have  been  three  Post  Offices  in  this 
township,  but  two  of  them  were  long  since 
discontinued.  The  first  established  was  the 
Blanchard  Bridge  at  the  house  of  Aquilla 
Gilbert,  on  the  Blanchard  River.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert was  the  first  and  only  postmaster. 

The  office  was  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  was  a great  accommodation  to 
the  citizens.  But  villages  sprung  up  in  the 
vicinty  and  travel  took  another  route  and 
the  office  was  discontinued.  Shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  “Blanchard  Bridge” 
another  office  was  established  near  the 
Richard  Hall  farm  and  called  “Ashery.” 
Joseph  Twining  was  the  first  and  only  Post- 
master here.  This  office  was  long  since  dis- 
continued for  the  reason  that  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  has  passed  away.  The 
third  office  was  established  at  Vanlue  of 
which  we  will  speak  in  the  proper  place. 

Amanda  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
townships  in  the  county,  and  it  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  wealthiest.  Each  year 
sees  the  better  improvements  of  the  older 
farms,  and  the  reclaiming  of  new  lands; 
the  erection  of  a better  class  of  farm  build- 
ings and  the  introduction  of  the  latest  im- 
proved farming  implements.  The  early  set- 
tlers came  principally  from  the  eastern 
counties  in  the  State,  and  their  descendants 
are  an  active,  energetic  and  progressive 
people. 

BLANCHARD  TOWNSHIP. 

Blanchard  Township  is  on  the  west  border 
of  the  county,  bounded  north  by  Pleasant 
Township,  east  by  Liberty,  south  by  Union, 


and  west  by  the  Hardin  County  line.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  river,  which 
passes  through  it  from  east  to  west,  divid- 
ing it  into  almost  equal  parts.  The  town- 
ship contains  23,040  acres. 

The  soil  in  this  township  varies  with  the 
locality.  Along  the  river  it  is  a rich  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  vegetable  deposits,  made 
by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  On  the  south 
ridge  it  is  a fertile,  sandy  soil  and  between 
the  ridge  and  the  river  bottoms  the  land 
is  flat  and  rather  wet,  but  covered  by  a 
rich  deep  soil  of  vegetable  loam,  mixed  in 
places  with  sand  or  clay.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  after  getting  back  from  the 
bottom  lands  the  soil  is  almost  invariably 
clay,  good  wheat  and  grazing  lands,  whilst 
for  the  production  of  corn  the  bottom  lands 
are  not  excelled  anywhere. 

Oak,  ash,  hickory,  sugar,  beech,  walnut, 
and  poplar,  are  the  principal  timbers.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  there  were  immense 
amounts,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  but  such 
has  been  the  demand  for  it,  that  it  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared. 

This  township  is  well  watered  by  the 
Blanchard  River  and  Ottowa  Creek.  The 
river  passes  through  the  township  and  fur- 
nishes water  the  whole  year  around  and  also 
the  best  of  drainage.  It  is  subject  to  oc- 
casional overflows,  but  does  no  material 
damage. 

Ottowa  Creek  rises  in  Section  thirty-six, 
in  Union  Township,  runs  in  a northerly 
direction,  enters  Blanchard  Township  in 
Section  thirty-six,  runs  north,  thence  west, 
thence  in  a north-easterly  direction,  and 
empties  into  the  Blanchard  River  in  Sec- 
tion fourteen.  Its  distance  in  the  township 
is  about  four  miles.  It  is  quite  a consider- 
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able  stream,  and  there  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  saw-mills  along  its  course,  at 
different  times.  It  furnished  the  means  of 
drainage  for  almost  the  entire  south  part 
of  the  township. 

The  act  of  the  commissioners  in  organiz- 
ing this  township,  was  passed  in  1833,  in 
the  following  words : “That  original  sur- 

veyed Township  No.  1 north,  Range  9 east, 
shall  be  known  and  organized  by  the  name 
of  Blanchard.”  In  March,  1834,  the  com- 
missioners “Ordered  that  Township  2 
north,  Range  9 (Pleasant  Township),  be  at- 
tached to  Blanchard  Township,”  but  a year 
later  this  township  was  detached  from 
Blanchard  and  organized  into  a separate 
township. 

The  first  entries  of  land  made  in  this 
township  were  the  north  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  13,  by  David  Stin- 
son, and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  13,  by  John  Veal, 
both  entries  being  made  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  August,  1822.  On  the  19th  day  of  the 
same  month  and  year,  W.  A.  Johnson  en- 
tered the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  15.  In  September,  1825, 
John  Hunter  took  up  the  south  half  of 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  and  James 
McClish  entered  the  east  half  of  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  20.  In  1827,  Orlando 
Moffit  entered  the  west  part  of  southeast 
fractional  quarter  of  Section  27,  and  John 
Dukes  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  15,  and  Henry  Epley  the  east 
part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  18. 
These  entries  were  followed  by  others,  and 
a settlement  of  the  township  followed  close 
on  the  entries. 

The  year  1826  saw  the  first  settlement  in 


this  township,  when  John  Hunter  and  John 
Chandler,  both  of  Fairfield  County,  located 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  on  the  George 
Shaw,  and  afterward  the  Alfred  Davis  farm. 
The  majority  of  the  settlers  in  this  part  of 
the  county  were  from  the  interior  of  the 
state,  with  now  and  then  a family  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

These  first  two  families  were  not  long 
without  neighbors,  for  in  1828,  Richard, 
John  and  Lewis  Dukes,  of  Franklin  County, 
and  Thomas  Groves,  of  Pickaway  County, 
settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
opened  up  extensive  farms,  and  erected 
comfortable  buildings.  Of  these  four  pio- 
neers all  lived  to  the  end  of  their  lives  on 
their  farms  excepting  Richard  Dukes,  who 
in  his  latter  years  moved  to  Findlay  and 
spent  the  balance  of  his  life  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  early  labor.  His  last  years  were 
peaceful  and  quiet,  spent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  company  of  his  friends,  his  home  and 
its  comforts,  and  he  left  a goodly  inherit- 
ance to  his  children.  Three  of  his  sons — 
Lewis,  Eli  and  W.  P. — are  now  residing  in 
Findlay  as  retired  farmers. 

Lewis  Dukes,  Sr.,  came  to  this  township 
in  1826,  and  when  only  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  hired  out  as  a farm  hand.  In  a 
few  years,  by  his  industry  and  frugality,  he 
was  able,  at  the  low  wages  then  paid,  to 
accumulate  enough  money  to  enter  a tract 
of  eighty  acres  of  land.  This  he  improved, 
and  was  enabled  as  the  country  improved, 
to  add  many  acres  of  valuable  land  to  it, 
until  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  township.  Mr.  Dukes  was  twice  mar- 
ried, but  was  never  blessed  with  children. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  in 
early  life,  and  remained  a consistent  mem- 
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ber  until  his  death,  ever  living  up  to  his 
profession. 

John  Dukes  remained  in  this  township 
until  he  became  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  witnessed  the  many  changes  which  had 
occurred,  when  he  disposed  of  his  property 
and  removed  to  Wood  County,  where  after 
a residence  of  several  years,  he  too  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  Dukes  brothers  were  early  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  friends  to  and  workers  in  the  Sabhath 
Schools.  The  first  church  building  in  the 
county  was  put  up  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  they  contributed  largely  not 
only  to  its  erection,  but  also  to  sustaining 
the  ministers  sent  among  them.  This  old 
log  church  was  superseded  by  a frame 
building  erected  a little  further  west,  which 
was  used  by  the  same  society  until  about 
1879,  when  it  in  its  turn  made  room  for  a 
more  comfortable  and  pretentious  brick 
building.  There  are  now  two  Methodist 
Episcopal,  two  United  Brethren,  and  one 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  township,  all 
good  substantia!  buildings. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  made  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  by  the  Dukes  and 
others,  the  Powells,  Foglesong,  John  L. 
and  Richard  Carson,  Engle,  Baldwin, 
Fishel,  Hughes,  the  Downings,  Knepper, 
and  some  other  families  settled  in  and  near 
the  present  town  of  Benton.  Solomon 
Foglesong,  and  his  brother-in-law  Knep- 
per,  came  there  perhaps  as  early  as  1830 
and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  “Tawa,”  as 
it  is  generally  called.  Foglesong,  almost 
the  last  survivor  of  the  first  residents,  was 
living  on  the  old  homestead  in  1881,  but  the 


weight  of  years  was  heavy  upon  him  and 
he  passed  away  not  long  after. 

Rev.  John  Powell  devoted  his  life  to  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
and  who  not  only  acquired  a good  farm  by 
his  industry  and  economy,  but  within  a few 
years  found  a reputation  as  the  founder  of 
the  Powell  Association,  and  the  successful 
manager  of  two  re-unions  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  a memorial  history  of 
the  Powell  Family.  He  lived  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  of  his  farm  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township. 

Jacob  Engle,  the  kind,  generous,  large- 
hearted  “Dutchman,”  as  he  was  called, 
cleared  up  and  occupied  a splendid  farm  ad- 
joining the  present  site  of  Benton,  where 
he  lived  for  years  amongst  his  many  friends 
until  about  i860,  when  he  was  called  away 
to  meet  his  reward.  Honest,  generous  to 
a fault,  he  was  a good  neighbor,  and  a so- 
cial, genial  companion.  He  left  a wife  and 
a large  family  of  children,  who  have  since 
all  emigrated  to  the  West,  the  widow  and 
most  of  the  children  going  to  Iowa. 

David  M.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, having  come  from  Fairfield  County, 
and  settled  on  lands  adjoining  the  town  of 
Benton  Ridge.  All  was  a wilderness  when 
he  came,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
one  of  the  finest  neighborhoods  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a genial,  whole- 
souled  man,  ever  ready  to  accommodate  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  equally  ready 
to  resent  an  insult.  For  years  he  kept  a 
tavern,  where  the  weary  traveler  always 
found  a comfortable  bed  and  a well  laden 
table.  His  descendants  are  still  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  old  home. 
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The  brothers,  Thomas,  William  and  John 
Moffitt,  commenced  their  residence  here 
about  the  time  the  Dukes  came.  Thomas, 
after  making  for  himself  a home  and  its 
comforts,  was  attacked  with  the  “Western 
Fever,”  sold  his  farm  and  emigrated  to 
Iowa,  or  the  “Black  Hawk  Country,”  as  it 
was  then  called,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  John  and  William  Mof- 
fitt and  McClish  remained  to  spend  their 
lives  in  Blanchard  Township.  They  were 
among  its  most  substantial  citizens. 

Michael  Fishell,  one  of  the  early  resi- 
dents, sold  his  farm  west  of  Benton  about 
1887  and  moved  to  McComb  where  he 
spent  the  balance  of  his  days. 

Alfred  Davis,  another  frontiersman,  and 
at  one  time  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the 
county,  owned  and  occupied  a magnificent 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
unfortunately  met  with  reverses  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life;  but  even  in  his  misfor- 
tunes he  retained  the  high  regard  of  his 
neighbors.  He  was  a man  of  undoubted  in- 
tegrity of  character. 

George  Shaw,  one  of  the  early  commis- 
sioners of  the  county,  owned  a splendid 
farm  here,  on  which  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  here  he  died  and  was 
buried. 

At  an  early  day  came  also  Jeremiah 
Code,  David  Millham,  Solomon  Foglesong 
(or,  as  in  the  original,  Voglegesong),  and 
the  Epleys.  These  early  settlers  were  all 
farmers,  and  no  richer  agricultural  lands 
could  be  found  in  the  State  than  those 
which  they  took  up  and  their  descendants 
occupy.  These  pioneers  were  hardy,  tem- 
perate, frugal,  energetic  and  industrious. 


and  well  deserve  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of 
honor  as  such. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  John 
Dukes  and  Hannah  Houchings,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thompson  officiating.  Two  little 
children  of  George  Shaw  were  the  first  in 
the  township  to  die. 

Owen  Hughes  was  one  of  those  honest,  up- 
right, cheerful  men  that  are  the  strength  and 
life  of  a new  settlement.  He  lived  to  a good 
old  age  and  died  as  he  had  long  lived,  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  church  and  a Christian 
man.  He  was  twice  married,  but  both  his 
wives  died  before  he  did. 

Dick  Carson  was  one  of  the  champion  fight- 
ers of  the  county.  Not  that  he  was  quarrel- 
some or  chronically  pugnacious,  but  he  was  a 
powerful  courageous  man,  of  a somewhat  sen- 
sitive nature,  and  while  not  ill-tempered,  es- 
pecially when  sober,  he  was  quick  to  resent  an 
indignity,  or  an  imputation  of  his  courage  or 
veracity.  He  was  just  such  a man  as  every 
township  or  county  wanted  to  defend  its  honor, 
as  it  was  then  the  fashion,  at  a general  train- 
ing, or  a county  horse  race.  Dick  was  just  the 
man  for  that,  as  many  an  unlucky  braggart 
found  to  his  utter  discomfiture.  He  was  a 
good  neighbor,  a firm  friend,  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a peaceable  citizen.  His 
brother  John  L.  Carson  was  at  one  time  sur- 
veyor of  the  county.  The  two  Carsons  and 
their  families  finally  emigrated  farther  west. 

The  Downings  were  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  a hardy,  industrious  family,  and  all  be- 
came quite  well  off  in  course  of  time.  George, 
David,  and  William  went  to  California  in  1849, 
but  after  a few  years’  experience  there  they 
returned  to  Blanchard  Township  and  applied 
themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  in- 
dustry and  economy  made  great  additions  to 
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their  western  earnings.  In  after  years  Wil- 
liam moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  had  the  honor 
of  representing  his  county  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  was  followed  to  his  new  home  by 
his  father,  “old  Johnny  Downing”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  and  his  brother  Isaac  and 
family.  The  old  gentleman  and  Isaac  have 
died  long  ago.  George  resided  in  this  township 
until  about  1871,  when  he  went  to  Iowa,  where 
he  lived  many  years. 

David  Downing  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  township. 
He  was  a model  fanner  with  one  of  the  finest 
dwelling  houses,  not  only  in  the  township  but 
in  the  county,  commodious  and  convenient  out- 
buildings. His  pecuniary  circumstances  ena- 
bled him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the 
breeding  and  introduction  of  fine  cattle  in  the 
county.  He  had  some  of  the  best  herds  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  He  dealt  largely  in  stock 
cattle,  being  quite  an  extensive  feeder.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Hancock  County  Agricultural  Society  for  a 
number  of  years  and  devoted  much  time  in 
making  the  Society  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 
And  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates  were 
not  unsuccessful.  He  had  sons  and  daughters, 
all  married  and  some,  if  not  all,  I believe,  re- 
side in  this  or  adjoining  townships. 


This  locality  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  game,  was  one  of  the  resorts  of  the  In- 
dians on  their  hunting  expeditions.  And  in- 
deed hunting  and  fishing  were  not  only  among 
the  amusements  of  the  whites,  but  they  were 
occupations  necessary  to  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  families.  The  fish-net  and  the  rifle 
was  a part  of  the  furniture  of  every  well  regu- 
lated log  cabin,  and  by  their  skillful  use  the 
tables  of  the  pioneer  were  bountifully  spread. 

In  1848  a post  office  was  established  in  this 
township  called  Oak  Ridge.  It  was  first  lo- 
cated at  the  house  of  William  Downing  on  the 
Findlay  Defiance  State  road,  north  side  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Downing  was  the  first  postmaster. 
It  was  an  office  of  no  importance,  only  as  it 
gave  the  community  in  which  it  was  located, 
mail  facilities.  It  has  since  been  discontinued. 
Mr.  Downing  was  succeeded  by  the  following 
persons  as  postmaster:  Robert  Marshall,  Mr. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Wm.  Downing,  Rezin  Cook, 
David  Downing,  Eli  Dukes  and  L.  C.  Groves. 

The  first  school  in  Blanchard  Township  was 
held  in  a log  cabin  affair,  which  stood  near 
what  was  later  the  site  of  the  Thomas  Groves 
residence,  and  was  built  in  1830.  It  was  taught 
by  John  W.  Wickham.  There  are  now  ten 
school  buildings  in  the  township  and  the  enu- 
meration of  youth  is  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four. 
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BIG  LICK  TOWNSHIP. 

The  county  commissioners,  at  their  session 
of  March  7,  1831,  after  defining  the  bounda- 
ries and  extent  of  Amanda  Township  “Or- 
dered that  the  original  survey  of  Township  1 
north,  in  range  12  east,  except  Sections  34  and 
35  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  organized  by 
the  name  of  Big  Lick.  On  June  3,  1833, 
Robert  L.  Strother  and  John  Rose,  commis- 
sioners, being  present,  the  following  order  was 
passed:  "Ordered  that  Big  Lick  Township 

shall  include  the  whole  of  the  original  sur- 
veyed Township  No.  1 north,  in  Range  12." 
Since  the  passage  of  that  order,  the  township 
has  been  known  as  an  original  township  of 
thirty-six  sections.  It  contains  23,040  acres. 

This  township  is  on  the  east  line  of  the  coun- 
ty and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington 
Township,  on  the  east  by  Seneca  County,  on 
the  south  by  Wyandotte  County  and  Amanda 
Township  and  on  the  west  by  Marion  Town- 
ship. 

The  general  surface  of  the  land  is  level,  al- 
though some  parts  are  undulating.  The  pre- 
vailing soil  is  clay  loam.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  township  is  a sand  ridge  which  is 
underlaid  with  limestone.  In  that  locality  is 
also  a marsh  or  prairie,  some  1,500  acres  in 
extent,  which  is  entirely  a vegetable  soil,  and 


largely  unreclaimed,  except  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. It  will  no  doubt  all  be  brought  under 
final  cultivation  by  the  help  of  drainage.  That 
so  much  of  it  has  been  reclaimed  is  largely  due 
to  the  enterprise  and  well  directed  exertions 
of  Judge  Corey,  of  Findlay,  who  at  one  time 
owned  most  of  the  entire  tract. 

The  timber,  which  has  long  since  been  cut 
down,  embraced  red,  white  and  burr  oak,  blue, 
black  and  white  ash,  beech,  elm,  hard  and  soft 
maple,  sycamore,  black  and  white  walnut, 
hickory,  basswood  and  buckeye.  The  town- 
ship was  traversed  by  a ridge  of  white  oak  of 
such  excellence,  that  shipments  of  logs  were 
extensively  made  to  foreign  countries. 

No  streams  of  water  traverse  the  township 
of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  water-power.  The 
only  stream  that  maintains  a current  during 
the  entire  year  is  the  outlet  to  the  marsh  or 
prairie.  This  sluggish  stream  takes  its  size  in 
Seneca  County,  runs  in  a westerly  direction 
and  empties  into  the  Blanchard  River  near  Mr. 
Allen  Wiseley’s  in  Marion  Township.  There 
are  a number  of  smaller  streams,  which,  how- 
ever, are  only  water  courses  in  wet  weather. 

In  September,  1821,  Henry  McWhorter 
made  entry  of  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  thirty-four.  This  was  the 
first  entry  of  land  in  the  township.  In  May, 
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1825,  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  27  was  entered  by  John  G.  Alspach, 
and  September  5th  of  the  same  year  Eliza  Huff 
entered  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  thirty-four.  In  December,  1828, 
John  Shoemaker  made  entry  of  the  east  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  17.  These 
entries  were  followed  in  1829  by  those  of  John 
Huff,  of  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  17  and  of  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  21,  by  John  Long.  In 
1830  Henry  Hinebaugh,  of  Fairfield  County, 
entered  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  1,  and 
in  the  same  year  Uriah  Egbert  took  up  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  19, 
and  about  the  same  time  an  entry  of  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  was  made  by 
Philip  Essex.  William  Hackett,  of  Stark 
County,  William  Roller,  of  Richland,  Elijah 
Brayton,  of  Crawford,  Mary  Graham,  of  Mad- 
ison, John  Graham,  William  Wisely  and  others 
made  entries  of  land,  and  became  residents  of 
the  township. 

The  first  actual  settler  in  Big  Lick  Township 
was  Samuel  Sargent,  from  Ross  County,  who 
made  an  improvement  on  the  limestone  ridge, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township  some 
time  in  1826.  In  the  following  year  John  Long 
located  near  the  center.  In  February,  1829, 
John  Shoemaker  settled  about  three-fourths  of 
a mile  west  from  Mr.  Long’s.  Mr.  Shoemaker 
could  recount  the  many  hardships  and  incidents 
of  frontier  life.  Long  and  Shoemaker  came 
from  Fairfield  County,  this  state. 

In  1831  was  held  the  first  township  election, 
the  electors  present  being  John  Shoemaker, 
Robert  Long,  Levi  Poulson  and  Cornelius 
Poulson.  Whilst  these  men  were  holding  an 
election  and  organizing  the  township  the  good 
Mrs.  Long,  at  whose  house  they  met,  prepared 


them  a dinner  of  the  best  in  her  larder. 
Amongst  the  early  settlers  here  were  the 
Thomases,  the  Moores,  the  Rollers,  the  Gra- 
hams and  the  Poulsons. 

Numerous  sulphur  springs  on  the  farm  of 
Robert  Long,  near  the  center  of  the  township, 
comprise  what  used  to  be  a famous  deer  lick 
called  “Big  Lick,”  from  which  the  township  de- 
rives its  name.  Large  numbers  of  deer  were 
killed  here  by  the  owner  of  this  land  and  others. 

Mr.  Long,  on  one  occasion,  had  secured  his 
seat  in  a tree  convenient  to  the  lick,  when  a 
colored  man,  who  had  been  assisting  in  driving 
some  cattle  from  some  point  farther  west,  and 
was  on  his  return  home,  being  overtaken  by 
night,  concluded  to  camp  near  the  springs.  Mr. 
Long  supposing  him  to  be  a rival  hunter  watch- 
ing for  deer  concluded  to  frighten  him  away, 
whereupon  he  made  such  an  unearthly  noise 
that  the  poor  fellow  took  to  his  heels  and  never 
stopped  until  he  brought  up  in  the  Blanchard 
River,  near  Allen  Wiseley’s.  He  had  so  over- 
heated himself  as  to  cause  his  death  soon  after- 
wards— a tragic  ending  of  the  joke  that  Mr. 
Long  had  not  anticipated. 

Gangs  of  Indian  hunters  and  trappers  made 
the  neighborhood  their  rendezvous  and  greatly 
annoyed  the  early  settlers.  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
who  was  more  progressive  than  his  neighbors, 
had  secured  a grindstone,  of  which  the  Indians 
made  such  extensive  use  to  sharpen  their  dull 
tomahawks  and  knives,  that  it  was  soon  en- 
tirely worn  out.  They  also  had  a way  of  trad- 
ing venison  for  pork  and  potatoes  with  Mrs. 
John  Moore,  in  which  she  invariably  came  out 
second  best.  Knowing  that  she  was  afraid  of 
them,  they  would  make  their  visits  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  when  she,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them,  would  send  them  to  the  patch 
to  help  themselves,  which  they  did  so  liberally 
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that  the  whole  crop  had  soon  disappeared. 
Vermin  were  also  destructive  to  the  corn.  The 
settlers  could  only  protect  themselves  by  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  and  if  one  chanced  to  be  a poor 
shot  he  employed  some  one  by  the  day  who 
was  an  expert  with  the  gun.  At  night  too,  the 
corn  needed  watching  to  save  it  from  the  rac- 
coons. Mr.  Moore  at  that  time  owned  160 
acres  of  land  and  was  perhaps  as  well  off  as 
any  of  his  neighbors.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  manufacture  his  own  furniture.  His 
first  child  was  rocked  in  a sugar  trough,  made 
by  “Big  River,”  a Wyandot  chief,  and  which 
had  been  used  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moore 
in  the  country  as  a sap  trough  by  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Moore’s  first  bedstead  was  made  by 
himself  of  iron-wood  poles.  The  cords  were 
of  bass-wood  bark,  well  interlaced  together. 
No  straw  was  to  be  had  with  which  to  fill  the 
ticks  and  Mr.  Moore  thereupon  gathered  forest 
leaves  sufficient  to  make  a mattress.  Mr. 
Moore  was  elected  first  supervisor  of  roads  in 
the  township  and  had  for  a district  the  north 
half  of  the  township  some  eighteen  square 
miles.  He  superintended  the  opening  of  the 
New  Haven  Road  from  the  east  township  line 
westward  to  near  the  center  of  the  township. 

As  all  the  inclosed  land  had  to  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  produce  food  for  man  and  beast, 
stock  of  every  description  was  allowed  to  run 
at  large  in  the  forest.  The  damage  done  to 
crops  by  stock  running  at  large  made  trouble 
amongst  the  people,  and  a board  of  fence  view- 
ers became  necessary.  This  board  were  to  de- 
termine, when  called  upon,  whether  or  not  the 
enclosure  was  a sufficient  or  legal  fence.  Ac- 
cordingly William  Roller,  who  was  noted  for 
his  avoirdupoise,  William  Moore,  who  was 
noted  for  his  diminutiveness,  and  Richard  Bay- 
less, noted  for  his  activity,  were  chosen  as  the 


Board  of  Fence  Viewers.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  any  fence  which  would  bear  Mr.  Roller 
and  through  which  Mr.  Moore  could  not  creep 
nor  Mr.  Bayless  jump  over  should  be  declared 
a lawful  fence. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was 
built  in  1836,  exclusively  by  voluntary  labor. 
It  was  located  in  the  forest  a full  half  mile  from 
any  public  highway,  upon  the  farm  now  or  late- 
ly owned  by  the  heirs  of  James  Graham.  There 
were  but  two  sub-districts  in  the  township  at 
the  time.  Sometime  subsequent  to  the  above 
date  there  was  another  schoolhouse  built,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  first  on  the  lands  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  Moses  McAnnelly.  A fair  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  cause  of  education  by 
the  citizens  of  this  township;  the  schools  have 
been  kept  up  to  an  efficient  standard  and  are 
well  attended  by  the  youth  of  the  township. 

The  first  church  erected  in  the  township  was 
a hewed  log  structure  thirty-six  feet  square  and 
located  on  the  present  site  of  Enon  Valley 
Church  on  the  Findlay  and  Tiffin  road.  It  was 
built  in  1844  by  the  citizens  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, mainly  however  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Covenanters  and  Seceders. 
The  first  site  selected  for  the  building  was  upon 
Robert  Leonard’s  farm,  some  two  miles  south- 
east from  the  one  subsequently  built  upon.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Hooyday,  of  Findlay,  Superintended  the 
building  of  the  church.  There  are  now  eight 
churches  in  this  township.  Two  owned  by  the 
Evangelical  denomination,  two  by  the  United 
Brethren,  two  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Pres- 
byterian and  one  Christian  Union.  Amongst 
the  first  church  members  were  Henry  Thomas 
and  wife,  James  Thomas  and  wife  and  An- 
drew Poulson. 

Big  Lick  Township  has  been  so  developed 
in  its  resources,  as  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
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the  county.  Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  grass  are 
the  principal  crops  and  also  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  Findlay  and  Carey  Branch  of 
the  Cleveland,  Sandusky  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road runs  through  the  township  for  a short 
distance. 

John  Moore,  commonly  known  among 
his  near  friends  as  “Farmer  John”  (P.  O. 
Findlay),  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Ottober  16,  1808,  son  of  Hugh  and  Susan 
(Buckwaiter)  Moore,  the  former  a native 
of  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  and  the  latter 
of  Pennsylvania.  Hugh  Moore  came  to 
America  about  the  year  1800  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  these  children,  John, 
William,  Nancy,  Amanda,  George,  Joseph, 
Samuel,  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah. 

John  Moore  came  to  Ohio  with  his  par- 
ents in  1828  and  settled  in  Richland,  now 
Ashland  County.  He  was  married  in  1833 
to  Agness  W.  Roller,  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Roller,  a descendant  of  Captain 
Weston,  an  old  English  navigator  and  ex- 
plorer. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  were  born 
eleven  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  liv- 
ing, Nancy,  Bruce,  Lucinda,  and  Amanda. 
The  deceased  are  Susannah,  Mary,  Ross 
W.,  William,  Dorr,  Duff,  and  Emma. 

Mr.  Moore  came  to  this  county  in  1833 
with  his  wife’s  father,  who  entered  eight 
quarter-sections  of  land  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, Mr.  Moore  getting  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  15  as  his  part,  and  build- 
ing his  log  cabin  near  its  center.  This  farm 
is  now  owned  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  was  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  township  and  came  here  with  his 
young  wife,  when  all  was  new,  and  when 
energy,  industry  and  good  health  were  the 


requisites  to  success,  these  qualities  were 
all  combined  in  Mr.  Moore  and  his  brave 
wife.  They  soon  opened  up  a farm,  and  his 
house  was  the  stopping  place  for  the 
stranger  emigrant,  and  at  his  table  was 
ever  found  a generous  hospitality.  Mr. 
Moore  endured  all  the  hardships  of  frontier 
life  and  in  his  old  age  was  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  He  enjoyed 
life  peacefully  and  quietly,  tenderly  caring 
for  his  good  wife,  who  was  an  invalid  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  largest  land  owners,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  township.  He  al- 
ways followed  the  independent  life  of  a 
farmer  and  was  a staunch  friend  of  our 
public  schools  and  was  a public  spirited  cit- 
izen during  his  whole  life.  In  politics  he 
was  a Democrat  and  voted  for  Andrew 
Jackson.  Mr.  Moore  died  at  his  home 
December  4,  1890, . his  wife  having  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave  August  9,  1888. 
Their  remains  rest  side  by  side  in  the  Bright 
Cemetery  near  Mt.  Zion  Church  in  Marion 
Township,  this  county. 

Moses  M’Annelly  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  county,  as  well  as  of  this 
township,  coming  here  at  an  early  day  and 
being  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, he  took  the  lead  in  the  new  settle- 
ments. He  represented  this  county  in  both 
branches  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  honest,  upright  man.  He, 
too,  was  an  agriculturist,  and  made  for  him- 
self and  family  a pleasant  and  valuable 
home.  He  has  been  dead  a number  of 
years. 

John  Shoemaker  came  to  this  township 
from  Fairfield  County  in  February,  1829, 
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having  the  year  previous  entered  lands  in 
Section  17.  There  were  but  a very  few 
families  in  the  township  at  that  time,  among 
whom  were  Samuel  Sargeant;  on  the  lime- 
stone ridge,  and  John  Long,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Mr.  Sargeant’s  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Shoemaker  was  present  and  as- 
sisted at  the  organization  of  'the  township 
in  1831.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  al- 
ways his  occupation.  Honest,  industrious 
and  hospitable,  he  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  community.  His  sterling 
good  sense  always  made  his  advice  valu- 
able. He  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  long  years 
of  toil  and  privation,  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unvaried  rectitude  of  his 
life.  He  has  been  dead  several  years. 

William  Roller,  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the 
county,  was  also  a resident  of  this  town- 
ship. As  a judge,  his  good  common  sense 
and  honesty  of  action  gave  him  his  very 
flattering  reputation.  Honest  in  his  convic- 
tions, sympathetic  in  his  feelings,  he  could 
hardly  err  in  his  decisions,  as  he  was  a man 
of  average  intelligence  and  fair  common 
school  education.  He  never  abandoned  the 
occupation  of  a farmer,  but  succeeded  in 
amassing  a competency  and  leaving  a con- 
siderable inheritance  to  his  children.  He 
was  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  was  al- 
ways a friend  of  those  in  need.  Unostenta- 
tious in  his  private  life,  and  courteous  in 
public,  he  could  not  but  have  hosts  of 
friends. 

CASS  TOWNSHIP. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1833,  the  com- 
missioners “Ordered  that  the  original  sur- 
veyed Township  Number  2,  in  Range  11 


east,  be  set  off  into  a separate  township, 
politic  and  corporate,  and  to  be  called  Cass.” 
Ordered  that  an  order  be  issued  to  the  vot- 
ers of  Cass,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  and  elect  township  officers. 

At  the  formation  of  Allen  Township  in 
1850,  Sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  20,  29,  30, 
31,  and  32  of  this  township  were  taken  to 
assist  in  the  forming  of  that  township. 
Hence  there  are  but  twenty-four  sections  in 
this  township  at  present. 

Cass  Township  was  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  north  border  of  the  county. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Wood  County,  on 
the  east  by  Washington  Township,  on  the 
south  by  Marion  and  on  the  west  by  Allen 
Township.  The  township  contains  15,360 
acres. 

The  timber  of  Cass  Township  was  abun- 
dant and  comprised  oak,  ash,  hickory, 
sugar',  beech,  elm,  walnut  and  poplar,  with 
perhaps  a few  other  varieties.  The  soil  on 
the  ridge  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  sandy  and  gravelly.  Between  the 
ridge  and  the  Wood  County  line,  it  is  q 
loam  of  vegetable  formation,  whilst  south 
of  the  ridge  there  is  a mixture  of  clay  with 
other  soil. 

The  Portage  River  has  its  source  in  this 
part  of  Hancock  County  and  is  the  only 
stream  of  water  in  this  township.  Good 
drinking  water,  however,  is  obtained  by 
sinking  wells  to  a no  very  great  depth. 

David  P.  Day,  of  Wayne  County,  O., 
made  the  first  entry  of  land  in  this  township 
on  March  10,  1832,  at  which  time  he  took 
up  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  11. 
Two  days  afterwards  John  Franks  entered 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  1,  and  the 
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north  half  of  Section  io.  Mr.  Franks  was 
also  from  Wayne  County.  May  3,  1832, 
Elam  Day  entered  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  12  and  on  the 
31st  day  of  the  same  month,  Eleazer  C. 
Fairchild,  of  Trunbull  County,  entered  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  2,  and  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  12.  In  the  same 
year,  entries  were  made  by  Andrew  W. 
Page,  of  Green  County,  D.  Shippy,  of  Sen- 
eca, C.  W.  Colebaugh,  Alphens  Eldridge, 
James  Wood,  Samuel  McClellan,  of  Wayne, 
William  Eckles,  of  Holmes,  James  Beeson, 
of  Fayette. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1835  and 
there  are  now  six  schoolhouses  in  the  township 
and  the  enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age 
in  1880  was  278. 

The  first  church  was  built  in  1843  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  and  was 
known  as  the  Vickers  Church  on  the  ridge. 
There  are  now  but  two  church  buildings  in  the 
township  and  they  both  belong  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  denomination. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1833 
on  Sections  r,  2 and  3 by  E.  C.  Fairchild, 
Daniel  Fairchild,  David  P.  and  Elam  Day, 
James  Vickers,  John  Franks,  Hames 
Brown,  Samuel  Harry,  and  on  Section  12 
by  Charles  Eckles,  John  Welch  and  George 
Elliot.  On  Section  1 1 by  John  Hardy, 
Hiram  Hulbert  and  James  Woods.  The 
early  settlers  here  were  mostly  from  the 
eastern  part  of  this  state. 

In  1837  a post  office  was  established  in 
this  township,  which  was  discontinued  in 
1867.  Daniel  Fairchild  and  James  Vickers 
were  the  only  postmasters. 

There  is  much  very  valuable  land  in  this 


part  of  the  county,  and  the  farms  and  farm 
buildings,  for  style  and  comfort,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  any  other  town- 
ship in  the  county,  as  will  also  the  type  of 
citizenship.  The  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  runs  across  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  township  and  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  road  passes  through  the 
township  from  east  to  west. 

John  Burman  was  born  in  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.,  February  18,  1783,  and  re- 
moved to  Fairchild  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  married  to  Catherine  Fisher.  He  was 
a gunsmith  and  worked  at  that  trade  until 
he  came  to  this  county  in  1828,  after  which 
time  he  was  a farmer.  He,  his  father,  and 
two  brothers  were  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812.  On  com- 
ing to  this  county  with  his  family,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  a log  cabin  on  the  land 
which  he  subsequently  occupied  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Burman  was  of  medium  height,  and 
weighed  about  175;  of  strong  constitution 
and  robust  health  he  was  well  calculated  to 
do  battle  with  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
In  religious  belief,  he  was  a Lutheran,  and 
was  a member  of  that  church  many  years. 
He  built  the  first  mill  in  the  township.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  residence  here,  his 
was  the  only  family  residing  in  the  tow'n- 
ship.  Tw’o  of  his  sons  were  in  the  army 
during  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Burman  died  in 
1863  and  his  aged  wife  survived  him  about 
five  years. 

Ezra  Karn  was  one  of  a family  of  eight 
boys  and  four  girls,  all  of  whom  attained 
full  age  except  one,  and  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.,  September  16,  1815. 
The  family  removed  to  Ohio  in  1817,  set- 
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tling  in  Holmes  County.  In  1836  Mr.  Karn 
came  to  Hancock  County  with  his  family 
and  settled  in  this  township  on  the  farm 
later  owned  by  P.  C.  Redfern.  Again  the 
family  became  frontiersmen,  the  country 
being  new,  and  but  sparsely  settled,  and 
without  roads  or  markets.  Here  the  Karns 
had  as  neighbors,  John  Hardy,  Hiram  Hul- 
bert,  Daniel  Fairchild,  John  Franks,  John 
Eckles,  and  James  Vickers. 

In  1839  Mr.  Karn  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Albertson,  and  commenced  at  once  to  make 
for  himself  a home.  He  cleared  up  two 
farms  and  by  his  industry  and  perseverance 
succeeded  in  surrounding  himself  and  fam- 
ily with  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Karn  had  a family  of  eight  children.  His 
wife  died  in  May,  1880,  after  a long  and  use- 
ful life.  Mr.  Karn  had  the  confidence  of  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  for  his  ster- 
ling honesty  and  good  common  sense.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
his  life  was  one  consistent  with  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  very  first  mem- 
bers and  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the 
Hancock  County  Agricultural  society, 
organized  in  1852,  and  always  lent  his  in- 
fluence and  aid  to  its  building  up  and  its 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  continual  la- 
bors in  its  behalf.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  society  for  several  years. 

James  Vickers  was  born  in  England  and 
came  to  this  country  in  about  1825  and  set- 
tled in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  In  1833  he 
made  his  way  to  this  county  and  com- 
menced his  labors  on  the  farm  later  owned 
by  his  son,  James  A.  No  man  in  the  town- 
ship was  more  generally  respected  than 
was  Mr.  Vickers.  Conscientious,  honest, 
temperate,  and  hospitable,  kind  to  all.  a 


friend  to  the  poor  and  always  ready  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  the  weary  emigrant.  His 
house  was  the  home  of  the  Methodist  itin- 
erant and  here  services  were  held  until  a 
suitable  building  could  be  erected  upon  his 
land.  To  the  building  of  this  house  and  the 
sustaining  of  the  minister  of  the  church  he 
was  a liberal  contributor.  Mr.  Vickers  was 
a farmer  and  by  the  aid  of  his  good  wife  and 
his  family,  which  was  a large  one,  he  al- 
ways had  an  abundance.  He  died  in  1867, 
lamented  by  the  entire  community.  His 
wife  survived  him  until  1881. 

John  Eckles  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Penn.,  on  the  25th  day  of  April, 
1795,  and  resided  in  that  state  until  1836. 
In  1819  Mr.  Eckles  married  Esther  Booth, 
with  whom  he  lived  up  to  the  time  of  her 
decease  in  1862.  His  ancestors  were  from 
Ireland.  During  his  whole  active  life  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  a farmer.  He  is 
a man  of  strong  will  and  of  very  decided 
opinions,  and  was  not  easily  swerved  from 
his  purposes.  In  1836  with  his  wife  and 
four  sons  he  emigrated  to  this  township. 
He  purchased  220  acres  of  land  on  the 
ridge,  between  Fostoria  and  Van  Buren, 
principally  of  John  Franks,  Sr.,  which  he 
developed  into  one  of  the  very  best  farms 
on  the  ridge.  The  country  was  new,  no 
markets,  no  roads,  no  neighbors  scarcely, 
and  the  family  endured  all  the  hardships 
incident  to  new  settlements.  Mr.  Eckles 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
early  life,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  that  church  at  Van  Buren. 

DELAWARE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  territory  now  included  in  the  township 
of  Delaware  was  organized  in  the  year  1828, 
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and  was  at  first  named  Welfare.  On  June  i, 
1829,  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  sundry  citi- 
zens of  the  township,  the  name  of  Welfare  was 
changed  to  that  of  Delaware.  The  township 
no  doubt  owes  its  present  name  to  the  fact  that 
the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  made  this  part  of 
the  county  a favorite  resort.  This  township 
now  includes  Sections  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  2i,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
33»  34,  35,  36, in  Township  2 south,  Range  1 1 
east  and  Sections  6,  7,  18,  19,  30  and  31,  in 
Township  2 south,  Range  12  east.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Amanda  and  Jackson 
Townships,  on  the  east  by  Wyandotte  County, 
on  the  south  by  Hardin  County,  on  the  west  by 
Madison  Township.  It  contains  thirty  sections 
of  land,  or  19,200  acres. 

The  soil  of  Delaware  Township  is  generally 
a black  sandy  loam,  intermixed  with  clay  in 
some  parts.  The  Blanchard  River  traverses 
the  township  from  south  to  north  and  with  its 
fertile  bottom  lands  and  numerous  creek  bot- 
toms, makes  it  one  of  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  Many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful farms  in  the  county  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  land — as  in  all  parts  of  the  county — was 
heavily  wooded,  and  the  improvements  we  see 
here  are  the  result  of  most  arduous  toil. 

The  timber  that  was  found  here  was  of  the 
usual  kinds,  indigenous  to  the  country,  such  as 
sugar,  beech,  elm  (white  and  black),  ash,  the 
different  varieties  of  the  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
hackberry,  buckeye,  etc. 

The  township  is  well  watered  by  the  Blan- 
chard River,  which  crosses  it,  and  by  the  creeks 
and  runs  tributary  to  it.  The  most  consid- 
erable creek  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship and  called  Potato  Creek.  Good  drinking 


water  can  be  had  in  all  portions  of  the  town- 
ship by  sinking  wells  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 

The  lands  in  this  township  were  mostly  pur- 
chased by  emigrants  from  the  southeastern 
counties  of  Ohio.  A few,  however,  were  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  This  was  a full 
township  of  thirty-six  sections  until  the  forma- 
tion of  Wyandotte  County  in  1845,  when  one 
tier  of  sections  on  the  east  side  were  taken  to 
help  form  that  county. 

Asa  M.  Lake  made  the  first  entry  of  lands  in 
this  township  Dec.  12,  1822.  The  tract  en- 
tered was  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  1.  This  tract  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blanchard  River  and  is  now  occu- 
pied in  part  by  the  village  of  Mt.  Blanchard. 
In  1823  entries  were  made  in  the  following  or- 
der as  to  dates:  Michael  Buck,  west  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  2;  Curtis 
Berry,  east  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 2;  John  Brundage,  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  1 ; W.  J.  Greer,  east  half  of 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  x;  John  Rose, 
east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  Section  14; 
William  Davis  east  half  of  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  14.  Then  followed  entries  by  David 
Augustus,  Marquis  Lafayette  Plumb,  Levi 
Edgington  and  others,  in  1826,  and  by  Josiah 
Elder,  Godfrey  Wolford  and  others  in  1827. 

Asa  M.  Lake  built  a log  cabin  on  a parcel  of 
ground  afterwards  owned  by  Michael  Treece 
and  in  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Mt.  Blan- 
chard. The  parcel  of  land  had  been  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a burying  ground  and  many  skele- 
tons and  relics  have  been  found  there. 

Amongst  the  first  settlers  of  this  township, 
in  addition  to  Asa  M.  Lake,  were  Josiah  Elder, 
the  Hamlins,  the  Wolfords  and  the  Greers. 
The  settlement  here  was  perhaps  the  very 
earliest  in  the  county  next  to  that  at  Findlay. 
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Don  Alonzo  Hamlin  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  was  also  county  assessor.  God- 
frey Wolford  was  coroner  of  the  county  and 
was  also  county  commissioner,  and  Asa  M. 
Lake  was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  Lake  after  coming  to  this  county  resided 
here  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a typ- 
ical pioneer — hardy,  industrious  and  honest — 
and  succeeded  in  building  up  for  himself  and 
his  children  a home  in  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  our  county,  living  long  enough  to  see 
a thriving  village  built  up  on  the  very  lands  he 
had  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and  peo- 
pled with  an  intelligent  and  energetic  popu- 
lation, supplied  with  schools  and  churches  and 
other  appliances  of  civilization.  The  redman 
who  had  been  his  early  companions  had  long 
since  removed  westward,  and  herds  of  domes- 
tic animals  taken  the  place  of  the  wild.  Josiah 
Elder,  whose  parents  came  to  this  part  of  the 
county  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Lakes, 
after  spending  an  honest,  active  lifetime,  al- 
most, in  the  township,  died  many  years  ago 
on  the  old  homestead. 

Mrs.  Henry  Helms,  a sister  of  Mr.  Elder, 
related  to  D.  B.  Beardsley  some  years  ago  the 
incidents  connected  with  her  wedding  day,  in 
that  long  ago.  She  was  first  married  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Greer  of  this  township.  She  relates 
that  her  intended  husband  and  herself  trav- 
elled from  Delaware  Township  to  Findlay  on 
horse-back  (both  on  one  horse)  through  the 
almost  trackless  wilderness,  where  they  ob- 
tained a license,  and  then  in  the  same  manner 
went  to  the  residence  of  Joshua  Hedges,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  three  miles  west  of  Find- 
lay where  they  were  married,  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  trip  occupied  three  days. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1830  near 


the  center  of  the  township,  on  the  farm  owned 
by  J.  A.  Rose.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
John  Wolford.  The  school  population  was 
not  large  at  that  time,  and  were  easily  accom- 
modated in  the  log  schoolhouse.  The  enumer- 
ation of  school  age  in  this  township  is  355,  out- 
side the  town  of  Mt.  Blanchard.  There  are 
now  eight  schoolhouses  in  the  township,  one 
graded  and  seven  common  or  ungraded. 

The  first  church  in  Delaware  Township  was 
built  in  1838,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  de- 
nomination, in  the  town  of  Mt.  Blanchard. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  people 
were  without  religious  services  up  to  that  time. 
Sendees  had  been  held  in  schoolhouses  and 
private  houses.  There  are  now  seven  churches 
in  the  township,  three  Methodist  Protestant, 
two  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Baptist  and  one 
Presbyterian. 

Godfrey  Wolford  built  a flouring  mill  on 
the  Blanchard  River  in  1830,  near  the  center 
of  the  township.  The  mill  was  known  as  Fahl’s 
Mills-  And  Felix  Miller  built  a sawmill — the 
first  in  the  township— on  the  Blanchard  River, 
near  the  south  line  of  the  township. 

The  only  stillhouse  ever  in  the  township  was 
built  in  1833  by  Abner  Bell.  It  was  run  but 
a short  time  and  was  then  sold  to  Samuel 
Thornton  and  removed  to  Jackson  Township, 
where  it  was  operated  for  several  years. 

The  first  white  child  bom  in  this  township 
was  John  B.  Elder  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county. 
Marion  Greer  was  the  first  white  female  born 
in  the  township.  Nancy  Williams,  wife  of 
Nathan  Williams,  was  the  first  white  person 
who  died  in  this  township. 

The  first  election  for  township  officers  was 
held  in  1832.  R.  W.  Hamlin,  Harvey  Smith, 
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and  John  Rose,  were  elected  trustees ; Godfrey 
Wolford,  clerk,  and  D.  O.  Hamlin,  treasurer. 

The  first  couple  married  were  Asa  M.  Lake 
and  Charlotte  M.  Greer,  and  the  second  couple, 
William  J.  Greer  and  Rosanna  Elder.  Both 
couples  were  married  by  Joshua  Hedges,  J.  P., 
of  Findlay. 

In  1828  or  1829,  as  John  H.  Greer,  M.  S. 
Hamlin,  J.  Greer  and  D.  O.  Hamlin  were  out 
at  play,  they  came  to  where  a tree  had  been 
blown  out  by  the  roots  and  in  falling  had  left 
bare  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian.  Here  they 
found  a large  amount  of  jewelry,  consisting 
of  finger  rings,  ear  and  nose  rings,  wristlets, 
breast  plate,  necklace,  and  quite  a large  nug- 
get, which  they  supposed  to  be  copper,  all  en- 
graved with  some  French  characters.  Sup- 
posing the  rings  to  be  nothing  but  tin  and  of 
no  particular  value,  they  divided  them  equally 
among  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  could. 
There  was  a trading  post  established  in  what 
is  now  Wyandotte  County,  the  agent  of  which, 
hearing  of  this  find,  sent  word  that  if  they 
would  bring  them  to  him,  he  would  pay  them 
all  they  were  worth.  M.  S.  Hamlin  sent  his 
portion  of  the  property,  for  which  he  received 
seven  dollars  in  money.  The  nugget  laid 
around  for  a long  time,  pieces  being  frequently 
knocked  off  and  it  was  finally  lost.  This  was 


afterwards  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
gold. 

In  1830  John  Greer  and  M.  S.  Hamlin,  two 
lads,  concluded  that  they  would  take  a hunt  and 
with  their  guns  and  ammunition,  on  a beautiful 
morning,  they  started  on  their  way.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  sport  and  securing 
what  game  they  wanted,  they  started  on  their 
way  home,  but  after  travelling  some  time,  and 
not  reaching  home,  it  became  evident  that  they 
had  lost  their  way.  After  a few  moments  of 
consultation,  they  agreed  on  the  direction  they 
would  take,  when,  traveling  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  they  came  to  an  opening  or  clear- 
ing, when  they  found  to  their  great  surprise 
and  disappointment,  that  they  had  arrived  at 
Upper  Sandusky.  They  then  struck  off  on  the 
old  Indian  trail.  To  reach  home  that  night 
they  knew  was  impossible,  but  they  determined 
to  go  as  far  as  they  could.  Just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  they  came  to  an  Indian  wigwam.  The 
old  Indian  and  his  squaw  kindly  took  them  in, 
administered  to  their  wants  and  they  had  a 
good  night’s  rest.  The  next  morning  the  In- 
dian pointed  out  the  old  trail  to  them,  bade 
them  God  speed,  and  they  resumed  their  weary 
tramp  on  their  road  home,  where  they  arrived 
the  same  day. 
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EAGLE  TOWNSHIP. 

From  the  records  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  the  3rd  of  December,  1832,  we  find 
that  “a  petition  was  presented  by  sundry  citi- 
zens of  the  original  Township  1 south,  in 
Range  10  east,  praying  to  be  organized. 
Township  1 south,  in  Range  2 east,  was  ac- 
cordingly set  off,  and  formed  into  a body  poli- 
tic and  corporate,  and  the  said  township  shall 
be  called  Eagle.” 

Eagle  Township  contains  23,040  acres,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Liberty  and  Find- 
lay, on  the  east  by  Jackson,  on  the  south  by 
Madison  and  Van  Buren,  and  on  the  west  by 
Union.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  creek  of 
the  same  name  which  runs  through  it,  and  is 
situated  in  the  first  range  of  townships  south 
of  the  base  line. 

The  first  land  entered  in  this  township,  was 
the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 35,  by  John  Woodruff,  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1827.  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1829, 
Elijah  Woodruff  entered  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  13.  These  farms  were  after- 
ward owned  by  William  Yates  and  J.  Alspach. 
On  the  7th  day  of  August  of  the  same  year, 
Phillip  Heakes  entered  the  lands  afterward 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  George  Arnold  in  Sec- 
tion 12,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year, 


George  Bishop  entered  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  24 — for  a long  time  the  John  D. 
Bishop  farm  and  mill.  The  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  9 was  entered  by  Joshua  Hedges 
of  Pickaway  County,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  and  on  the  37th  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  Shun  Sager  entered  the  west 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  31. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1831,  entries 
were  made  in  Sections  5,  6 and  8,  by  Jacob 
Powell,  all  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  by 
John  Bright  in  Section  21.  Other  entries  fol- 
lowed, and  much  of  the  land  in  this  township 
was  speedily  taken  up. 

The  soil  of  this  locality,  especially  along  the 
Eagle  and  Tiderishi  Creeks,  is  of  a rich  sandy 
loam,  and  many  very  valuable  farms  are  lo- 
cated along  these  creeks.  In  other  parts  of 
the  township,  a fertile  clay  predominates  which 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
grass.  The  surface  is  quite  level,  with  a ten- 
dency to  be  rolling  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  creeks.  From  the  begining  of  settlement 
here  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
township,  with  others  surrounding  it,  was  the 
center  of  the  “milk-sickness,”  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  this  work.  The  timber  was  of  the 
prevalent  varieties  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  such  as  walnut,  ash,  oak,  sugar  and 
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mills  were  most  needed,  than  was  this  one. 
Not  only  did  the  immediate  neighborhood 
patronize  it,  but  people  came  from  a great 
distance  to  have  their  corn  and  wheat 
ground  here. 

Since  1840  the  township  has  developed 
very  rapidly  and  can  boast  of  some  of  the 
richest  farmers  in  the  county.  Beautiful 
residences  and  capacious  barns,  with  other 
outhouses,  were  erected  and  the  country 
has  an  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated,  and 
the  people  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative  oc- 
cupation of  farming,  and  by  their  industry 
and  proper  economy  are  living  bounteously 
and  accumulating  wealth.  Most  of  the  main 
roads  are  now  piked  and  those  not  so  will 
be  soon,  and  in  traveling  over  the  township 
one  can  see  on  every  hand  evidences  of  con- 
tentment and  prosperity. 

In  1850  a post  office  named  Clement  was 
established  on  the  Bellefontaine  road  about 
six  miles  south  of  Findlay,  with  Amos 
Crum  as  postmaster.  Mr.  Crum  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Swank,  who  held  the  office 
until  it  was  discontinued  in  1864. 

JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

On  December  7,  1829,  Charles  McKinnis, 
John  P.  Hamilton,  and  Mordica  Hammond, 
commissioners,  received  “A  petition  pre- 
sented by  sundry  citizens  of  Amanda  and 
Delaware  Townships,  praying  for  a new 
township,  to  be  set  off  as  follows,  to-wit: 
Number  1,  Range  11,  south  of  the  base  line, 
into  a body  politic  and  corporate,  and  to  be 
named  Jackson,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
said  Board.” 

At  the  December  session  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  1836,  it  was  “ordered  that  an 


election  be  held  in  Jackson  Township,  to 
elect  a treasurer  and  three  trustees  for  Sec- 
tion 16,  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1836, 
and  that  notices  thereof  be  set  up  in  three 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the  township, 
that  there  are  twenty  electors  in  the  said 
township,  at  the  usual  places  of  holding 
elections.”  It  was  also  ordered  “that  Sec- 
tions 3,  4,  5,  and  6 in  Township  1 south, 
Range  12  (now  Biglick  Township),  and 
Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25  and  36,  in  Range 
Number  11,  Township  1 south  (now  Jack- 
son  Township),  be  attached  to  Amanda 
Township.” 

Jackson  Township  now  comprises  Sec- 
tions 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16, 
27,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29.  3°.  3U  32,  33.  34  and  35,  in  township 
one  south.  It  contains  19,200  acres,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Marion  and  formerly  a part  of  Findlay,  on 
the  east  by  Amanda,  on  the  south  by  Dela- 
ware and  Madison  and  on  the  west  by 
Eagle  Township. 

Peter  George  made  the  first  entry  of  land 
in  the  township  on  the  21st  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  which  entry  was  the  east  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  35,  after- 
wards owned  by  G.  W.  Krout.  December 
10,  1823,  William  Greer  entered  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  35, 
afterwards  owned  by  T.  G.  Hammond. 

David  Egbert  entered  the  east  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  2,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  Alpheus  Ralston 
entered  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  7, 
upon  which  he  soon  afterwards  settled  and 
lived  on  it  to  his  death  some  years  ago.  In 
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November  of  the  same  year  George  Bishop, 
of  Franklin  County,  took  up  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  7.  These  entries  were 
followed  by  others  made  by  Levi  William- 
son, William  Newell,  John  Swank  and 
others. 

Judge  Mordica  Hammond,  the  first  white 
man  to  settle  in  the  township,  came  here  in 
1827,  locating  on  the  Blanchard  River,  in 
Section  35,  there  being  no  neighbors  nearer 
than  Mt.  Blanchard;  indeed  but  a very 
small  portion  of  the  land  in  the  township 
had  been  entered  at  that  time.  The  Judge 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  upon  the 
same  tract  of  land  which  he  had  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness,  and  converted  into  a 
beautiful  farm. 

Judge  Hammond  was  not  long  without 
neighbors.  Peter  George,  William  Greer, 
the  Ecberts,  Ralstons,  Williamsons,  New- 
ells, the  Missmores,  the  Treeses  and  others 
quickly  followed. 

This  part  of  the  county  was  heavily  tim- 
berd  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  walnut, 
sugar  and  beech,  a large  part  of  which  was 
wasted  because  of  there  being  no  market 
for  it,  and  if  there  had  been  there  were  no 
means  of  transportation. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  especially 
along  the  water  courses.  The  population 
is  a purely  agricultural  one,  there  being  no 
manufacturing  establishments  of  any  mo- 
ment in  the  township.  There  are  many  val- 
uable farms  and  beautiful  farm  buildings 
here;  the  township  is  one  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  its  people  are  industrious  and 
energetic.  The  township  is  well  drained 
by  the  Blanchard  River,  which  passes 
through  from  south  to  north,  and  by  its 
tributary  creeks  and  runs.  Wells  which  are 


easily  dug  or  drilled  in  any  part  of  the 
township,  furnish  a bountiful  supply  of 
wholesome  water.  The  first  schoolhouse 
was  built  in  1832,  and  the  first  school  was 
taught  by  the  past  venerable  Aquilla  Gil- 
bert. There  were  then  no  public  school 
funds,  and  the  compensation  was  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  scholar,  paid  by  volun- 
tary subscription.  The  district  included  all 
of  Jackson  and  Amanda  Townships,  and  if 
the  schoolmaster  boarded  around,  as  was 
then  the  fashion,  he  certainly  had  to  spread 
himself  over  a good  deal  of  territory. 

The  first  church  was  built  in  1833.  At  an 
election  held  in  the  township  in  the  same 
year  there  were  ten  votes  cast. 

A hand-mill  owned  by  Godfrey  Wolford, 
was  the  first  in  the  township,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert used  to  say  that  he  and  Judge  Ham- 
mond, with  whom  he  resided  during  the 
winter  of  1828-9,  used  to  go  to  mill  every 
other  day  to  grind  enough  meal  to  feed  the 
Judge’s  family.  The  first  flouring-mill  was 
built  in  1835  by  Michael  Missmore,  but  as 
it  was  propelled  by  water,  it  was  rather  un- 
certain as  a means  of  procuring  bread  in 
seasons  of  drought.  But  before  the  land 
was  cleared  of  its  timber  the  streams  were 
less  liable  to  floods  and  droughts,  and  the 
people  were  wont  to  make  provisions  for 
the  short  time  of  drought  in  summer  by  lay- 
ing in  a stock  of  meal  and  flour  to  tide  them 
over.  This  Missmore  mill  was  the  first 
frame  building  erected  in  the  township. 

The  markets  for  the  first  settlers  were 
Portland  and  Sandusky  City,  but  as  was 
said  by  one  of  the  old  pioneers,  it  made  but 
very  little  difference  to  them  where  the 
market  was,  as  they  had  little  to  sell. 

Aquilla  Gilbert  and  L.  P.  Hamblin  were 
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the  first  couple  married  in  the  township, 
Asa  M.  Lake,  Esq.,  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  offi- 
ciating. Capt.  Dan.  Gilbert,  their  son,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  here.  Capt.  Dan. 
served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  noted 
Fifty-seventh  O.  V.  I. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Williams,  wife  of  an  old  hunter  and 
pioneer.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
what  is  now  the  Mt.  Blanchard  Cemetery. 

Among  the  stalwart  pioneers  of  Jackson 
Township  was  Levi  Sampson,  a man  of 
limited  education,  but  possessed  6f  a large 
stock  of  good  common  sense,  sterling  in- 
tegrity, and  a perseverance  that  overcame 
all  obstacles.  His  life,  though  one  of  labor 
and  toil  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here,  was  so  good  naturedly  enjoyed 
by  him,  and  so  cheerfully  did  he  meet  all  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  of  pioneer 
life,  that  he  was  known  among  his  neigh- 
bors as  “Sunny  Sampson.”  He  became 
quite  wealthy,  and  had  a well  improved 
farm  and  good  buildings.  In  1851,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  present  State 
Constitution,  he  was  appointed  associate 
judge,  in  place  of  Michael  Price,  resigned. 
Judge  Sampson  died  many  years  ago,  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Alpheus  Ralston  was  the  son  of  William 
Ralston,  and  was  born  in  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  in  June,  1801.  Whilst  quite 
young  his  parents  removed  to  Wood 
County,  in  the  same  state,  but  now  West 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  In  1826  he  came  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  Pickaway  County,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  married.  After  a resi- 
dence here  of  about  four  years,  he  sold  out 


his  possessions  and  coming  to  Hancock 
County  in  1830,  took  up  his  residence  in 
this  township,  on  the  same  tract  of  land  on 
which  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At 
that  time  his  nearest  neighbor  on  the  north 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  three  miles  distant, 
and  Mr.  Woodruff,  on  the  south,  about  the 
same  distance.  There  were  no  neighbors 
on  the  east  narer  than  the  Blanchard  River, 
six  miles  away;  and  Phillip  Cramer  on 
Tawa  Creek,  seven  miles  distant,  was  the 
nearest  family  west. 

The  Perrysburg  and  Bellefontaine  road 
was  not  yet  located  or  opened  up,  only  a 
wagon  track  through  the  woods  led  to 
Findlay.  Mr.  Ralston  was  at  the  first  elec- 
tion in  the  township,  and  with  Aquilla  Gil- 
bert, Mordica  Hammond,  the  Beards,  and 
others,  effected  the  organization  of  Jack- 
son  Township.  His  first  near  neighbors 
were  the  Williamsons.  Mr.  Ralston  was 
the  father  of  eight  children,  and  his  son 
LaFayette  succeeded  to  the  farm  of  his 
father. 

Joseph  Newell  was  born  on  July  6,  1808, 
in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  and  when  six 
years  old,  came  with  his  parents  to  what  is 
now  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1836,  and  was  married  here. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  this  township  and 
took  up  his  residence  on  lands  entered  by 
him  some  years  previously.  Mr.  Newell 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodists  of  the 
township.  The  year  preceding  his  immi- 
gration here,  a society  had  been  organized 
by  a Methodist  itinerant,  of  which  Mr. 
Newell’s  brother  James,  and  two  sisters 
and  a Mrs.  Bond  were  members.  His  wife 
became  a member  of  the  same  society  the 
year  after  they  came  here,  and  Mr.  Newell 
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a few  years  later.  The  first  church  in  the 
township  was  built  on  Mr.  Newell’s  land, 
and  there  has  been  a church,  and  a regular 
preaching-place  there  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Newell  raised  a large  family 
and  provided  liberally  for  them.  He  won 
and  retained  the  friendship  of  his  neighbors 
and  was  an  honest  citizen,  a warm  friend 
and  consistent  Christian.  The  early  min- 
isters, no  matter  to  what  denomination  they 
belonged,  always  found  a welcome  at  his 
house,  and  a cordial  invitation  to  its  hos- 
pitality. 

George  Treece  was  born  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  on  January  9,  1827,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  came  to  this 
county,  his  father’s  family  locating  in  Jack- 
son  Township.  Mr.  Treece  was  one  of  the 
largest  farmers  and  land  owners  in  the 
township.  He  followed  farming  strictly 
during  his  active  life,  but  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  lived  retired  in  Findlay.  His 
neighbors  had  great  confidence  in  all  he  did 
or  said. 

The  first  company  muster  of  the  town- 
ship was  held  at  the  house  of  Aquilla  Gil- 
bert, and  the  company — about  fifty  men  in 
all — was  composed  of  men  from  Amanda, 
Richland  and  Jackson  Townships  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Godfrey  Wolford  and 
Lieutenants  R.  M.  Hamblin  and  Josiah 
Elder. 

Wild  game  was  plenty  in  all  parts  of  the 
township ; the  hunting  of  it  was  a source  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  the  table  of 
the  backwoodsman  was  scarcely  ever  with- 
out a supply  of  venison  or  bear  steak,  or  a 
squirrel  pot  pie. 

There  are  now  eight  school  buildings  in 
the  township,  nearly  all  of  which  are  brick 


structures,  and  the  enumeration  of  youths 
of  school  age,  amounts  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six. 

In  1863  a post  office  was  established  on 
the  road  from  Findlay  to  Mt.  Blanchard, 
about  six  miles  from  Findlay,  and  called 
Ewing’s  Corners,  with  Jesse  Ewing  as  post- 
master. The  office  was,  however,  discon- 
tinued after  about  eight  years.  Mr.  Ewing 
was  the  only  postmaster. 

North  Liberty  or  Houktown,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called,  was  laid  out  in  April,  1853,  on 
a part  of  Section  27,  by  J.  F.  Houk. 

In  1867  John  Doty  and  A.  M.  Houk  made 
an  addition  of  twenty-eight  lots  in  addition 
to  the  original  plat  of  fifteen  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Houk,  and  in  1869,  six  more  lots  were 
added  by  Jacob  Hoy. 

The  place  never  assumed  very  large  pro- 
portions or  very  much  importance.  It  never 
advanced  beyond  a cross-road  village,  and 
its  business  was  entirely  local,  being  con- 
fined to  the  trade  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Its  location  is  in  a rich  agricul- 
tural district,  but  remote  from  the  railroad. 

In  1856  a post  office  was  established  here, 
under  the  name  of  Houcktown,  and  some 
of  the  earlier  postmasters  were  Robert 
Davidson,  J.  R.  Babcock,  John  Garst,  Israel 
Sampson,  Eli  Gorsuch,  John  Ebaugh,  and 
David  Beagle. 

. LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP. 

Liberty  Township  from  the  organization  of 
the  county  in  1828,  until  December,  1830,  was 
a part  of  the  township  of  Findlay.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  county  commissioners,  held  in  that 
month,  present,  Mordica  Hammond,  John  P. 
Hamilton  and  Charles  McKinnis,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  town- 
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ships  of  Marion  and  Liberty  into  three  town- 
ships, by  taking  a strip  two  by  six  miles  from 
the  western  side  of  Marion  township  and  also 
a strip  two  by  six  miles  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Liberty  Township,  and  erecting  a new  town- 
ship, Findlay.  This  township  has  an  area  of 
15,360  acres. 

The  first  entry  of  land  in  this  township 
was  made  July  3,  1821,  by  Vance,  Neil  and 
Cory,  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  8. 

Between  this  time  and  1830,  the  following 
persons  entered  land  in  this  township:  De- 

cember 20,  1821,  Robert  and  Charles  McKin- 
nis,  John  Gardner,  Jacob  Poe,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, R.  L.  Strother,  Alfred  Hampton,  John 
Hobbs,  Richard  Watson,  Isaac  Comer,  and 
some  others.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1821,  by  Jacob  Poe,  and  in  the 
fall  by  Robert  McKinnis  and  his  sons,  Charles, 
James,  Phillip  and  John.  Some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  pioneers  still  reside  on  the  lands 
entered  by  their  ancestors.  These  men  were 
followed  by  Fishel  and  his  sons,  John,  Michael 
and  Daniel,  and  some  grown  up  daughters; 
Johnson  Bonham,  John  Boylan,  Judge  Eben- 
ezer  Wilson,  William  Fountain;  Richard,  Will- 
iam and  George  Watson;  Isaac  Strother, 
Nathan  Frakes,  Povenmire,  John  Price;  the 
Radabaughs,  Solomon  Lee,  Abraham  Bails 
and  others. 

Liberty  township  was  heavily  timbered  with 
walnut,  ash,  hickory,  oak,  sycamore,  beech, 
sugar  poplar  and  the  ever  present  buckeye. 
No  part  of  the  land  was  without  this  heavy 
timber,  and  the  immense  forest  trees  of  walnut, 
which  was  made  into  rails,  or  even  burned  up 
to  make  way  for  the  plow,  to  say  nothing  of 
fine  ash,  oak  or  poplar,  which  would  now  be  of 
incalculable  value.  Along  the  river,  the  soil  is 


a rich  black,  sandy  loam  and  silt,  and  on  the 
ridges,  sandy  with  a mixture  of  gravel.  Be- 
tween the  ridge  and  the  river,  it  is  a rich  vege- 
table loam,  in  places  mixed  with  clay.  On  the 
north  of  the  river,  the  prevailing  soil  is  clay, 
and  while  not  so  good  for  the  raising  of  corn, 
is  excellent  for  wheat,  grass  and  other  crops, 
as  well  as  fine  grazing  land.  The  principal 
crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass. 

The  Blanchard  River  crosses  this  township 
from  east  to  west,  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
water  for  stock  and  affording  a good  outlet 
for  under  drainage.  Formerly  it  also  furnished 
water  for  two  mills — known-  as  Heck’s  and 
Croninger’s — for  a considerable  part  of  the 
year,  and  at  which  the  people  got  their  wheat 
and  com  ground  into  flour  and  meal.  The 
river  bottom  lands  are  exceedingly  rich  and 
productive,  but  are  subjected  to  occasional 
overflow,  by  which  crops  and  fences  are  dam- 
aged more  or  less. 

On  the  north  side  we  have  Watson’s,  Wil- 
son’s, Grassy  and  Worden’s  Runs,  small  wet- 
weather  streams,  whose  channels  furnish  good 
drainage  for  the  adjacent  lands.  There  are 
several  springs  along  Watson’s  and  Wilson’s 
runs,  which  keep  them  supplied  with  water 
the  year  around.  On  the  south  side  Comer’s 
Run  enters  the  river  on  the  Dye  farm,  and  is 
the  only  creek  of  any  importance  on  that  side. 
None  of  these  creeks  furnish  waterpower  now. 
There  was  for  a number  of  years  a sawmill  on 
Comer’s  Run  on  the  old  Povenmire  farm,  just 
south  of  the  Findlay  and  Kalida  State  road, 
but  that  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  On 
the  farm  of  Nelson  Poe,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  the  river,  is  what  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  call  a sink  hole,  that  is  the 
water  disappears  in  the  ground,  and  is  not  seen 
again  until  it  is  emptied  into  the  river. 
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The  first  church  building  in  the  township 
was  the  Blanchard  Church  on  the  Ewing  farm, 
on  Defiance  road,  which  was  built  by  the  Pres- 
byterians in  1850.  The  congregation,  however, 
previous  to  that  time,  held  services  in  private 
houses,  and  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  society  was  organized  in  1832  by 
- Rev.  Peter  Monfort.  The  first  state  minister, 
the  late  Rev.  George  VanEmon  was  at  the 
same  time  pastor  of  the  church  in  Findlay. 
Of  the  first  membership  we  find  the  names  of 
Judge  Wilson  and  wife,  William  Coen,  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Jacob  Poe  and  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Judge  McKinnis.  The  following  story 
will  illustrate  the  strictness  of  church  rules,  and 
their  enforcement  in  years  gone  by : 

In  early  days  produce  of  various  kinds  was 
transported  to  market  by  being  floated  down 
the  Blanchard,  Auglaize  and  Maumee  Rivers 
to  Perrysburg  or  Toledo.  Mr.  William  Tay- 
lor was  in  trade  at  Findlay,  and  desiring  to 
make  a trip,  had  his  fleet  of  canoes  loaded, 
waiting  for  a rise  in  the  river,  in  order  to  set 
out  on  his  voyage.  After  waiting  a few  days, 
the  favorable  time  to  start  came  on  Sunday  and 
Mr.  Taylor  being  impatient  by  delays,  shoved 
off  his  canoes,  and  silently,  perhaps,  floated 
down  the  peaceful  Blanchard,  never  intending 
any  disrespect  to  the  day  or  the  church.  But 
the  church  dignitaries  could  not  overlook  so 
flagrant  a breach  of  church  regulations  and 
Bible  commands,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  cited  to 
appear  and  answer,  and  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  visited  with  penalties  of  his  dis- 
obedience. Having  presented  himself,  an- 
swered, and  confessed,  he  was  forgiven. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was 
built  in  1832  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
John  Reed,  Esq.  Richard  Wade  was  the  first 
teacher.  There  are  now  eight  school  houses  in 


the  township,  the  most  of  which  are  commo- 
dious buildings.  There  are  one  Evangelical, 
one  United  Brethren,  one  Christian  Union,  and 
one  Presbyterian  Church  building,  in  the  town- 
ship. Each  of  these  churches  has  a flourishing 
Sunday  school  attached,  under  the  charge  of 
efficient  and  zealous  superintendents. 

John  Byal  at  an  early  day  built  a flour  and 
lumber  mill  near  the  present  site  of  the  infirm- 
ary, these  being  the  first  mills  in  the  town- 
ship. The  flour  mill  was  run  by  water.  The 
machinery  was  moved  by  a large  overshot, 
wooden  wheel,  which  kept  splashing  and  creak- 
ing all  day,  and  about  which  there  was  to  the 
boys  always  a charming  atmosphere  of  cool- 
ness and  a capital  place  for  fishing.  The  water 
pouring  over  the  dam,  not  in  a rush,  but  slowly, 
and  at  times  almost  noiselessly,  the  slow  but 
continued  movement  of  the  old  wooden  wheel, 
the  long  drawn-out  screech  of  the  wooden  ma- 
chinery of  the  mill,  the  quiet  movements  of  the 
miller — all  combined  to  produce  a lazy  feeling 
that  affected  the  boys  who  sprawled  out  on  the 
grassy  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  old  dam,  so 
that  it  required  something  pretty  exciting  to 
fully  arouse  them.  In  about  1844  Miller  John- 
son built  a saw-mill  at  the  site  of  the  Holden 
Mill,  and  in  about  1853  Amos  Hartman,  now 
of  Iowa,  built  a flouring  mill  at  the  same  place, 
both  of  which  are  gone. 

The  early  settlers  suffered  much  from  the 
wolves,  which  were  very  plentiful  and  also 
very  destructive,  killing  sheep,  hogs  and  even 
young  cattle.  Near  where  the  Blanchard 
Church  now  stands  Mr.  Poe  had  some  young 
cattle  killed  by  the  wolves.  Numbers  of  wolves 
were  killed  for  their  scalps,  for  which  the  State 
paid  a bounty. 

Indian  Green,  Plum  Orchard,  and  the  Indian 
butying  ground  are  familiar  landmarks  in  this 
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township.  Of  the  Indian  Green,  it  was  said  by 
early  settlers,  that  quite  a considerable  tract  of 
land  on  the  north  of  the  river  had  been  par- 
tially cleared,  on  which  the  Indians  had  a bury- 
ing ground,  and  perhaps  a village,  and  certainly 
some  kind  of  fortifications  or  earth  works.  In 
addition  to  this  there  were  several  acres  of 
lands  along  the  river  bottoms  which  had  not 
only  been  cleared,  but  cultivated,  as  every  in- 
dication plainly  showed. 

Whether  the  presence  of  so  many  plum  trees 
was  the  work  of  the  Indians  or  of  that  eccen- 
tric person  already  alluded  to — Johnny  Apple- 
seeds — will  perhaps  never  be  known.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  they  were  here,  and 
among  them  were  also  a number  of  good  apple 
trees.  The  Indian  burying  ground  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  members  of  their  tribe — the 
Ottawas — and  at  one  time  a white  man  by  the 
name  of  Ellison  with  his  family  settled  on  this 
ground.  Ellison  dug  up  quite  a number  of 
skeletons  and  opened  graves  for  such  trinkets 
as  were  buried  with  the  dead.  This  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  Indians,  they  visited  the  place 
and  were  so  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  vandalism,  that  Ellison  thought  it  prudent 
to  quit  the  premises,  which  he  did.  This  plum 
orchard  and  burying  ground  covered  some 
twelve  acres  or  more. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  township 
was  also  Jacob  Poe,  a hardy  specimen  of  the 
backwoodsman.  He  was  a relative  of  the  cele- 
brated Indian  fighters,  Adam  and  Andrew 
Poe,  and  was  possessed  of  the  physical  strength 
and  courage  attributed  to  those  celebrated 
brothers.  He  lived  to  a good  old  age,  respected 
and  honored. 

John  Boylan,  for  more  than  forty  years  a 
resident  here  came  from  Newark,  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  in  1832.  He  was  one  of  the 


first  school  teachers  in  the  county.  He  was 
also  a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  one  of  its  earliest  members  in  the  county. 
As  a minister  he  was  fervent  and  touching  in 
his  appeals,  and  powerful  in  his  exhortations. 
After  his  long  residence  here  he  went  west, 
and  became  a resident  of  Iowa. 

Richard  Watson,  another  early  settler,  was 
a good  neighbor,  an  enterprising  citizen  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings.  He  died  leaving  to 
his  children  a fine  farm,  which  he  had  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Watson,  though  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Democratic  school  of 
politics,  did  not  attempt  to  impertinently  in- 
trude his  opinions  on  others.  He  held  the  office 
of  coroner  of  the  county  for  one  or  two  terms. 

Isaac  Comer  came  to  this  township  from 
Fairfield  County  and  located  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  J.  B.  W agner,  about  four  miles  west 
of  Findlay  on  the  Benton  Road.  Mr.  Comer 
was  a large,  jolly,  good-natured  man,  frank  in 
all  his  sayings,  kind  and  generous  in  his  acts, 
and  honest  and  prompt  in  his  dealings.  He 
was  universally  liked  and  his  death  was  sin- 
cerely regretted. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Van  Emon  may  well  be 
claimed  by  this  township,  as  nearly  all  his  life 
in  this  county  was  spent  here.  As  a minister 
he  was  sincere,  and  his  words  carried  convic- 
tion with  them.  As  a Christian  he  was  blame- 
less; as  a neighbor  kind  and  hospitable.  He 
was  a citizen  whose  example  might  be  safely 
followed. 

William  Fountain,  or  the  “Old  Man  Foun- 
tain,” as  he  was  familiarly  called,  came  to  the 
county  in  1830,  and  settled  in  this  township, 
on  lands  on  which  he  resided  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  an 
unassuming  and  retired  disposition,  attentive 
to  his  own  affairs,  taking  little  part  in  public 
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matters,  his  acquaintance  was  never  very  ex- 
tensive. But  no  man  in  his  neighborhood  was 
more  highly  respected,  or  considered  more 
trustworthy.  Mr.  Fountain  came  from  Frank- 
lin County  and  lived  to  be  almost  a centena- 
rian. He  was  born  in  Caroline  County,  Md., 
January  6,  1784,  of  Irish  descent,  and  was  the 
second  of  three  brothers.  In  1809  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Barton,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  Mrs.  Fountain  died  in  1821  and 
Mr.  Fountain  married  Mrs.  Rebecca  Smith, 
with  whom  he  lived  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
a period  of  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain sold  his  farm  in  Franklin  County  and  came 
to  Hancock,  taking  up  his  residence  on  the 
farm  on  which  he  died.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  person  in  the  county. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  gas  boom  in  Find- 
lay, in  1887,  and  the  town  was  building  up 
rapidly  and  extending  its  boundaries,  the  City 
Council  took  into  the  corporation  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  Findlay  Township,  four  by  six  miles. 
The  city  corporation  tax  being  burdensome  to 
the  farmers  included,  one  by  one  or  in  bunches 
they  applied  to  be  transferred  from  city  to 
country.  As  Findlay  Township  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  former  enactment,  the  farms  lying 
west  of  Main  street,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Bellefontaine  and  Perrysburg  road  through  the 


county,  were  assigned  to  their  original  location 
in  Liberty  Township,  and  in  like  manner  those 
lying  east  of  said  road,  which  included  Main 
Street  in  Findlay,  were  assigned  to  Marion 
Township.  In  this  way  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  included  in  Findlay  Township  originally, 
and  later  to  the  corporation  of  Findlay,  were 
returned  to  the  two  townships  out  of  which 
Findlay  Township  was  formed. 

A large  portion  of  this  township  has  been 
very  prolific  in  the  production  of  petroleum, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  very  val- 
uable leases  and  property  by  way  of  tank  farms, 
pumping  stations,  and  pipe  lines  located  in 
Liberty  Township.  Also  a great  many  of  the 
farmers  have  reaped  substantial  benefits  from 
the  royalty  falling  to  their  share  of  the  for- 
tunate find,  and  a goodly  number  have  retired 
to  a quiet  life  on  the  proceeds,  many  of  them 
moving  to  the  town  of  Findlay,  where  as  good 
citizens  they  are  enjoying  the  evening  of  a well 
spent  life. 

There  were  no  towns  ever  laid  out  in  Liberty 
Township,  and  nothing  of  a public  nature  ex- 
cept the  County  Infirmary  has  been  located 
therein.  Almost  all  the  roads  in  this  township 
are  well  piked  and  in  a good  condition  for 
travel  the  entire  year. 
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MADISON,  MARION  AND  ORANGE  TOWNSHIPS. 


MADISON  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  had  its  origin  in  1840, 
when  at  the  June  session  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, it  was  “ordered  that  Section 
Nos.  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  25,  26,  35  and 
36  in  Township  2 south,  Range  10  east,  and 
Sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31 
and  32  in  Township  2 south,  Range  n east, 
to  be  set  off  and  constituted  as  a new  town- 
ship, called  Madison.”  The  twelve  sections 
first  mentioned  were  formerly  a part  of 
Van  Buren  Township,  and  the  last  twelve 
mentioned  as  being  in  Range  11  were  taken 
from  Delaware  Township. 

This  township  was  named  in  honor  of 
James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Eagle  and  Jackson  Townships,  on  the  east 
by  Delaware,  on  the  south  by  Hardin 
County,  and  on  the  west  by  Van  Buren 
Township.  Its  area  is  15,360  acres. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a 
compact  clay  subsoil,  covered  with  a vege- 
table mold.  Along  the  streams  may  be 
found  small  areas  of  alluvial  land,  which  is 
very  fertile.  The  soil  in  the  wet  lands  con- 
sists of  a deep  black  loam,  which  is  very 
productive  when  properly  drained.  Gener- 


ally speaking  the  lands  of  this  township  can 
be  considered  as  only  moderately  fertile. 

The  timber  in  this  part  of  the  county  was 
hard  and  soft  maple,  beech,  hickory  and 
ash.  The  different  varieties  of  oak  were 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  Black 
walnut,  blue  ash  and  red  elm  was  found 
along  the  streams.  On  the  wet  lands  were 
black  ash  and  sycamore.  This  part  of  the 
county  was  very  heavily  timbered. 

Although  the  township  can  all  be  well 
drained,  there  are  but  few  streams  of  water, 
and  they  are  not  of  much  importance  as 
water  courses.  Eagle  Creek,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  what  is  called  the 
east  and  west  branches,  which  unite  about 
eighty  rods  northeast  of  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  14,  and  thence  take  their 
course  as  one  creek.  Flat  Branch  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
fall  it  has.  It  drains  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  township,  and  is  a tributary  of  the 
East  Branch.  Buck  Run  is  in  the  northeast 
part,  and  empties  into  Eagle  Creek,  near 
the  north  line  of  the  township.  The  West 
Branch  of  Eagle  Creek  rises  in  the  Hog 
Creek  Marsh  in  Hardin  County,  and  the 
East  Branch  rises  near  the  Hardin  County 
Line. 
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On  the  first  day  of  June,  1829,  Abel  Tan- 
ner made  entry  of  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  and  on  the 
same  day  William  Y.  Woodruff  entered  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  2.  These  were 
the  first  entries  of  land  in  the  township. 

Squire  Carlin  on  the  9th  day  of  July, 
1829,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  11.  John  Long- 
worth,  of  Pickaway  County,  entered  the 
east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
5,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1830,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Chancy  Rickets  en- 
tered the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Section  2.  In  November,  1832,  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  5,  was  entered  by  Alexander 
Grant,  of  Franklin  County. 

In  October,  1834,  Robert  Hurd  and  Rob- 
ert Shaw,  both  of  Portage  County,  made 
entries  of  land  in  Section  7,  and  Henry  Im- 
hoof,  of  Stark  County,  entered  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  6. 
Other  entries  speedily  followed,  and  settle- 
ments were  made  in  many  portions  of  the 
township. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion, Simeon  Ramsbottom  was  the  first  to 
settle  in  this  township,  though  Abel  Tanner 
and  Abner  Hill  came  the  same  year.  Tan- 
ner came  in  February,  1825,  from  near 
Kenton,  Ohio,  where  he  had  resided  for 
three  years  previous.  He  and  his  wife  were 
both  natives  of  Rhode  Island.  He  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  West  Branch  of  Eagle 
Creek,  near  where  Gen.  Hull  camped  as  he 
passed  through  in  1813.  Mr.  Tanner  died 
in  1833,  aged  forty-two  years,  and  his  wife 
died  three  years  later.  Simeon  Ramsbot- 
tom settled  on  the  west  bank  of  Eag'e 


Creek,  two  miles  below  Tanner.  He  was  a 
native  of  Virginia.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  died  in  1851,  his 
wife  having  died  many  years  previously. 

The  family  of  Abner  Hill  consisted  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  step-daughter.  He  re- 
sided in  the  township  for  many  years.  He 
committed  burglary  by  breaking  into  Car- 
lin’s Mill  at  Findlay,  for  which  exploit  he 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  was  the 
first  person  consigned  to  that  institution 
from  this  township,  or  perhaps  from  the 
county. 

Settlements  were  very  soon  after  made 
by  Jacob  Helms,  Benjamin  Sparr,  Andrew 
Rickets,  John  Diller,  N.  B.  Martz,  J.  W. 
Williams  and  others,  and  farms  were 
opened  up  all  over  the  township.  When 
N.  B.  Martz  came  to  this  township  in  1834, 
he  found  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Diller 
living  in  Section  11,  on  lands  which  he  had 
bought  of  a Mr.  Moreland,  who  claimed  he 
had  purchased  them  from  Simeon  Ramsbot- 
tom. Mr.  Martz  said  that  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  Ramsbottom  was  the  first  set- 
tler within  the  present  limits  of  Madison 
Township,  and  that  John  Tullis  came  with 
him.  He  said  also  that,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings,  clearings,  and  fruit  trees 
when  he  first  saw  the  Diller’s  and  other 
places,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  first 
settlement  had  taken  place  at  least  ten  years 
before  that  visit. 

The  Methodists  erected  the  first  church 
building  in  the  township  at  Arlington,  in 
1858.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  relig- 
ious worship  was  unknown  prior  to  this 
time,  or  that  no  minister  had  visited  this  re- 
gion. Here  as  elsewhere  the  schoolhouses 
and  private  houses  were  used  as  places  of 
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worship.  There  are  now  four  church  build- 
ings in  the  township;  two  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, one  Protestant  Methodist  and  one 
Disciple. 

The  first  schoolhouse  built  in  the  town- 
ship was  on  the  land  now  occupied  as  the 
German  Lutheran  Cemetery,  at  the  west 
line  of  the  township.  It  was  of  the  usual 
style,  of  logs,  with  clapboard  roof.  There 
are  now  eight  school  buildings,  all  com- 
fortable and  commodious.  The  first  hotel, 
or  tavern,  as  such  places  were  then  called, 
was  kept  by  John  Diller,  and  was  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  Eagle  Creek,  at  the 
place  now  known  as  Waterloo.  This  tavern 
was  called  the  Cross  Keys. 

The  people  of  this  township  devote  them- 
selves to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are  a 
peaceable,  quiet  and  thrifty  community. 
Education  and  respect  for  the  law  commands 
the  attention  of  all.  The  first  settlers  were 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
and  from  Pennsylvania.  There  are,  how- 
ever, quite  a number  of  Germans  and  their 
descendants.  John  W.  Williams,  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  proprietor  of  the  village 
of  Williamstown,  who  died  about  thirty 
years  ago,  at  a ripe  old  age,  was  perhaps  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  person  in 
the  township.  Mr.  Williams  was  postmaster 
for  many  years,  and  was  ten  times  elected 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  commanded  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and 
had  many  sincere  friends. 

Christian  Welty,  an  early  resident  here,  was 
one  of  those  substantial  men  who  sought  a 
home  in  the  then  far  west.  He  was  a man  of 
good  judgment,  sound  mind  and  strict  integ- 
rity. 

Andrew  Rickets,  after  a long  and  useful  life, 


died  about  1878,  leaving  his  family  a goodly 
inheritage,  accumulated  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality. His  widow,  a very  estimable  lady,  and 
a fair  specimen  of  the  goodly  dames  of  the 
early  years  of  this  county,  resided  and  died  in 
Findlay,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Mr. 
Rickets,  besides  holding  several  township  of- 
fices, was  for  two  terms,  a commissioner  of  the 
county,  and  filled  the  office  with  both  ability 
and  fidelity.  Robert  Hurd,  who  came  to  this 
township  in  1839,  was  born  at  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  March  16th,  1785,  and  emigrated  to 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  in  1820,  and  settled  in 
Twinsburg  Township,  as  agent  for  the 
brothers,  Aaron  and  Moses  Wilcox — twins — 
from  whom  the  township  derived  its  name. 
Mr.  Hurd  made  extensive  entries  of  land  in 
and  about  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Ar: 
lington,  in  1834,  and  his  sons,  William  B.  and 
Lorenzo,  and  son-in-law,  Joseph  Fitch,  at  once 
settled  on  part  of  these  lands,  then  all  in  the 
wilderness.  Mr.  Hurd  laid  out  the  town  of 
Arlington,  and  was  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  township  of  Madison.  For  a number  of 
years  Mr.  Hurd  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  frequently  appeared  in  justice’s 
courts  as  an  attorney,  conducting  his  case  with 
great  ability.  He  died  at  Arlington  in  the 
year  1861. 

Napoleon  B.  Martz  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Martz,  and  was  born  in  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  in  November,  1809.  He  came  to  Han- 
cock County  in  1834,  and  settled  on  the  farm 
afterwards  owned  by  his  son  Dorillas.  He 
was  married  in  November,  1830,  to  Hannah 
Nicolls,  who  accompanied  him  through  the 
journey  of  life.  Mr.  Martz  was  a resident  of 
the  county  for  forty-one  years,  when  he  went 
still  farther  west,  settling  in  Douglas  County. 
111.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  in- 
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dustrious  life.  Mr.  Martz’  grandparents  were 
from  Bavaria,  hence  his  German  extraction. 
He  was  a man  of  excellent  morals  and  busi- 
ness integrity,  although  not  a member  of  any 
church  denomination.  He  had  a fair  English 
education,  and  strong  common  sense.  His 
opinions  were  the  result  of  careful  thought, 
and  his  advice  was  sought  by  his  neighbors. 
Honest,  intelligent,  social  and  accommodat- 
ing, he  easily  won,  and  always  held  the  esteem 
of  his  neighbors. 

MARION  TOWNSHIP. 

The  records  of  the  county  commissioners  for 
the  session  of  the  6th  day  of  December,  1830, 
show  the  following  entry:  “It  appearing  to 

this  Board  necessary  to  divide  the  townships 
of  Findlay  and  Amanda  into  three  townships 
after  the  following  manner,  to-wit:  Begin- 

ning at  the  southwest  comer  of  Section  31,  in 
Township  1 north,  in  Range  12,  running 
thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Sec- 
tion 6,  in  Township  2,  in  Range  12,  thence 
west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  4,  in 
Range  11,  thence  south  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  33,  in  Township  1 north,  in 
Range  11,  thence  east  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, which  boundary  shall  be  a separate  town- 
ship, and  become  a body  corporate  and  politic, 
and  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  Ma- 
rion.” The  township  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  dashing  South  Carolina  Ranger,  Gen. 
Francis  Marion,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Cass  Township,  on 
the  east  by  Big  Lick,  on  the  south  by  Amanda 
and  Jackson  and  on  the  west  by  Liberty  and 
partly  by  Findlay  corporation,  and  contains 
about  thirty-four  square  miles. 

This  township  was  formerly  very  heavily 
timbered  with  oak,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  poplar, 


beech  and  sugar  maple,  together  with  other 
trees. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  a productive  clay,  somewhat  rolling  and 
well  drained,  and  brings  forth  fine  crops.  The 
river  bottoms  are  exceedingly  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, being  a rich  sandy  loam,  and  the 
south  end  of  the  township  has  a soil  of  very 
rich,  sandy  loam.  The  conditions  for  the  agri- 
culturist are  almost  ideal  and  Marion  Town- 
ship farmers  are  among  the  princes  of  the  land. 

The  township  is  well  watered  and  drained  by 
the  Blanchard  River  and  its  tributary  creeks, 
Wolf  Creek,  Prairie  Run  and  Lye  Creek.  The 
river  enters  the  township  in  Section  35,  and 
running  a direct  course  to  the  north  for  three 
miles,  where  it  makes  a sudden  turn  and  takes 
a direct  course  to  the  west  to  the  western 
boundary.  Formerly  there  were  mills  located 
on  this  stream,  one  three  miles  east  of  Findlay, 
Marvin’s  and  one  about  six  miles  from  Find- 
lay, known  as  the  Marvin  mill.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  a thing  of  the  past. 

Elnathan  Cory  made  the  first  entry  of  lands 
on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1822,  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  21.  On  the  24th  day  of  October,  Alex- 
ander Robertson  entered  the  south  part  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  23.  Jonas  Hart- 
man, of  Pickaway  County,  entered  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  24,  on  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1830,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  Rezin  Rickets,  of  Seneca 
County,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  15.  December  28th,  1830, 
Allen  Wisely  entered  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  14.  Following  these 
were  entries  made  by  Jacob  Iler,  of  Pickaway 
County,  Joseph  Orwig,  Daniel  Egbert,  Major 
Bright,  of  Fairfield  County,  Nimrod  Bright 
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and  John  Leeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  Isaac 
Jones,  of  Richland  County,  and  others. 

Marion  Township’s  first  settlers  were  Asher 
Wickham,  Joseph  Sargeant  and  Othniel  Wells. 
These  parties  settled  near  the  western  line  of 
the  township — Asher  Wickham  on  the  George 
Burns  farm,  now  owned  by  Banker  E.  C.  Tay- 
lor ; Joseph  Sargeant  on  the  T.  J.  Burns  place 
two  miles  east  on  the  East  Sandusky  Street 
road,  where  it  forks  with  the  East  Main  Cross 
Street  road,  and  Wells  on  the  Charles  Thomas 
farm  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  crossing 
the  river  three  miles  east  of  Findlay. 

Very  shortly  after,  Allen  Wisely,  Major 
Bright,  Aaron  Baker,  Lewis  Thomas  and  oth- 
ers commenced  improvement  in  different  parts 
of  the  township.  Major  Bright  became  the 
owner  of  a large  tract  of  land.  He  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  Associate  Judge  for  this 
county.  He  was  a long  resident  of  the  town- 
ship, and  some  of  his  descendants  still  live  in 
this  and  Big  Lick  Township.  Perhaps  no  man 
in  the  township  was  better  known,  or  more 
generally  respected  than  was  Allen  Wisely.  He 
owned  a very  valuable  farm  on  the  New  Haven 
road  just  east  of  the  center  of  the  township, 
that  was  well  improved  and  delightfully  lo- 
cated. The  first  church  edifice  erected  in  the 
township  was  the  old  Baptist  Church  opposite 
the  Davis  residence,  on  the  Tiffin  road.  Some 
years  later  another  hewed  log  church  was  built 
about  forty  rods  west  of  this,  and  was  used  for 
all  orthodox  denominations  to  hold  services  in. 
Both  of  these  have  long  since  disappeared  but 
on  the  spot  of  the  last  mentioned  stands  a very 
comfortable  frame  building  known  as  the  Un- 
ion Bethel,  where,  as  before,  all  denominations 
worship.  In  quite  an  early  day  there  was 
built  on  Section  27  a small  log  church,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Bethlehem,  and 


where  the  pioneers  held  service  until  about 
1850  when  it  was  replaced  by  a frame  struc- 
ture; this  in  turn  gave  way  to  a handsome 
brick  edifice  which  serves  the  people  of  the 
present  day.  Besides  there  is  a church  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  township  known  as  Mt. 
Zion.  These  two  churches  are  both  of  the 
United  Brethren  denomination. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was 
built  on  William  Marvin’s  farm,  in  1836,  and 
the  first  school  was  taught  by  Adam  Robinson. 
There  are  now  seven  good  school  buildings  in 
the  township,  all  brick,  and  the  enumeration 
of  school  children  amounts  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight. 

In  April,  1831,  occurred  the  first  election. 
Asher  Wickham,  Joseph  Sargeant,  Allen 
Wisely,  John  Dewitt,  Lewis  Ward,  Joseph 
Johnston,  Aaron  Baker,  Major  Bright,  Adam 
Beard,  Justin  Smith,  Henry  Powell,  Edward 
Bright  and  O.  Wells,  were  the  voters.  The 
immigration  to  this  townshiup  came  largely 
from  Fairfield  County,  Ohio. 

In  1837  Daniel  Opp  put  up  a frame  building 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  N.  A.  Morrison, 
close  to  the  township  house,  and  commenced 
tavern  keeping.  A postoffice  was  also  estab- 
lished at  this  place,  and  called  Crow,  with  Mr. 
Opp  as  postmaster.  After  about  two  years,  Mr. 
Opp  died,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no 
postoffice  in  the  township. 

In  1851,  when  the  writer  of  this  was  seven 
years  old,  his  father’s  family  moved  from  Car- 
roll  County,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a farm  in 
Section  10  of  this  township,  and  although  there 
had  been  numerous  improvements  made,  the 
country  was  largely  uncleared,  undrained  with 
no  made  roads,  only  the  natural  ways  cut 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  clearings, 
with  corduroy — logs  laid  side  by  side — 
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through  the  swampy  places  and  even  at  that 
time  there  was  but  one  frame  house  in  the 
township,  that  being  the  one  still  standing  on 
E.  C.  Taylor’s  farm,  in  Section  21. 

Marion  Township  has  a special  pike  tax  and 
the  citizens  in  consequence  have  the  benefit  of 
very  fine  roads.  The  material  for  building 
these  roads  has  been  largely  taken  from  a stone 
quarry  owned  and  operated  by  Charles  S. 
Johnston  living  on  the  Mt.  Blanchard  road  on 
the  banks  of  Lye  Creek.  Many  miles  of  stone 
road  has  already  been  made  of  stone  taken  out 
of  this  quarry,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible 
for  all  time  to  come  of  the  very  best  material 
known  in  the  county. 

William  Marvin  and  sons  owned  and  op- 
erated a saw  and  grist-mill  on  the  Blanchard 
River,  three  miles  east  of  Findlay  along  in  the 
early  fifties.  This  was  sold  to  William  Gilles- 
pie and  the  Marvins  built  a flouring  mill  and 
distillery  one  half  mile  farther  up  the  river 
where  the  residence  of  Guy  Grable  now  stands. 
This  mill  did  a good  business  in  custom  grind- 
ing and  whisky  was  made  out  of  corn  and  rye, 
of  a quality  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at 
the  present  day. 

ORANGE  TOWNSHIP. 

Orange  Township  had  its  genesis  December 
6th,  1.836,  when  the  commissioners  of  Han- 
cock County  ordered  as  follows:  “That  the 
original  surveyed  township  Number  2 south. 
Range  9,  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  be  set  off 
into  a separate  township,  politic  and  corporate, 
and  named  Orange.  Ordered  that  the  voters 
be  notified  thereof,  to  meet  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  December,  A.  D.,  1836,  to  elect  town- 
ship officers.” 

This  township  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  county,  and  retains  its  original  limits  of 


thirty-six  sections,  comprising  23,040  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Union  Township, 
on  the  east  by  Van  Buren,  on  the  south  by 
Hardin  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Allen 
County. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  this  township  is 
generally  level,  although  it  has  sufficient  undu- 
lation to  render  drainage  easy  and  abundant. 
While  the  northern  part  is  quite  flat,  the  center 
and  southern  portion  is  beautifully  rolling.  The 
soil  is  varied,  but  very  fertile  in  all  parts  of  the 
township.  In  the  northern  part  was  what  was 
called  “the  marsh,”  a low,  wet  tract,  formerly 
utterly  unfit  for  cultivation,  until  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a large  sum  of  money  in  ditching 
and  draining,  it  became  one  of  the  richest  tracts 
of  sand  and  vegetable  mould  in  all  the  county. 
In  other  parts  of  the  township  the  soil  is  of 
loam,  sand  or  clay,  and  sometimes  of  all  com- 
bined, but  in  no  part  of  the  township  is  the  soil 
poor  or  unproductive.  The  crops  produced  are 
of  the  principal  cereals  and  vegetables,  in 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality,  thus  show- 
ing the  varied  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  outlets  for  drainage  are  the  branches  of 
Riler  and  Tawa  Creeks,  both  of  which  flow 
into  the  Blanchard  River,  those  of  Riley  run- 
ning westward  by  way  of  Bluffton  and  those 
of  Tawa  running  northward  by  way  of  Benton 
Ridge. 

Henry  L.  Dally,  of  Tuscarawas  County, 
made  the  first  entry  of  lands  in  this  township, 
being  that  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
19.  This  entry  was  made  May  1st,  1834.  On 
the  12th  of  June,  1834,  William  Bryan  of  Rich- 
land County,  Ohio,  entered  the  south  half  of 
Section  6,  afterward  owned  by  Beriah  Ewing, 
R.  Greer  and  A.  Kimmell — Sopher  Ewing,  son 
of  B.  Ewing  now  owns  his  father’s  farm — Da- 
vid Thompson,  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  entered 
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the  northeast  quarter  of  twenty — afterward 
owned  by  Asa  Battles  who  became  a prominent 
man  of  the  township — and  Samuel  Thompson, 
of  Columbiana  County,  entered  the  west  part 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  22.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  George  McManima, 
of  Richland  County,  entered  the  south  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  17.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  John  Stump,  of  Seneca 
County,  took  up  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 18 — afterward  owned  by  Thomas  Mur- 
ray, of  Bluffton. 

In  October,  1834,  John  Carnahan,  of  Put- 
nam County,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  7,  and  Henry  Atler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  19,  and  Joseph  Morrison,  also  of  Penn- 
sylvania, entered  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 19,  and  in  November,  1834,  Simeon 
Dudgeon,  of  Knox  County,  entered  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  21.  These  entries  were 
followed  by  others,  and  in  a very  few  years  all 
of  the  land  in  the  township  was  taken  up. 

It  is  said  that  in  1833,  Henry  L.  Dally,  Da- 
vid Thompson  and  William  Bryan  came  here 
and  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  township.  At 
that  time,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
Wyandot  Indians  claimed  the  country  as  a 
part  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  were  fre- 
quent visitors  to  the  cabins  of  the  palefaces, 
but,  as  they  were  peaceably  disposed,  and  hon- 
est, they  were  welcome. 

The  first  settlers  were  followed  by  Stump, 
Shaw,  the  Battles,  the  McKinleys,  the  Mar- 
shalls, John  Hassan,  William  Agin,  E.  S. 
Crawford,  James  T.  McConnell,  James  Reed 
and  others,  who  formed  settlements  in  various 
parts  of  the  township.  James  built  the  first 
frame  building  in  the  township,  and  James  T. 
McConnell  built  the  first  brick  one.  The  first 


election  was  by  order  of  the  commissioners,  in 
the  fall  of  1836,  at  which  there  were  fourteen 
votes  cast.  Every  voter  was  elected  to  an  of- 
fice in  the  township. 

The  pioneers  of  this  township  early  appre- 
ciated the  blessing  of  education,  and  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  their  children,  and  as  a consequence, 
churches  and  school  houses  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  settlement.  Next  to  shelter  for 
themselves  and  families,  they  provided  these 
other  necessaries  to  civilization,  good  order 
and  prosperity.  The  first  schoolhouse  was  built 
in  1837.  There  are  nine  good  schoolhouses 
in  the  township,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
five  hundred  youths  of  school  age.  In  the  early 
days,  teachers  in  the  common  schools  received 
fifty  cents  a day,  and  boarded  around  with  the 
families,  a week  at  each  place,  and  were  in 
many  families  expected  to  sleep  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  have  control  of  them  from  the  time 
they  left  home  in  the  morning  until  they  re- 
turned at  night.  The  reading  of  that  day  was 
confined  principally  to  the  Bible,  common 
school  books  and  occasionally  a newspaper.  But 
these,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  leisure  hours,  which  were  but  few,  so  busy 
were  they  in  building  cabins,  clearing  up  the 
ground  for  cultivation,  and  assisting  their 
neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  North  America 
erected  the  first  church  building  in  the  town- 
ship in  1837.  There  are  now  quite  a number 
of  comfortable  places  of  worship  in  the  town- 
ship. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  George  Mc- 
Manima, and  a Miss  Morrison,  both  of  whom 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  no  known 
descendants  of  this  union  are  now  residents  of 
this  towship.  David  Thompson  was  the  first 
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white  child  bom  in  Orange  Township,  and  a 
Mrs.  Ivers,  who  died  in  1838,  was  the  first 
person  who  died  within  its  limits. 

The  first  mill  was  built  by  John  Stump,  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants at  its  completion,  as  previously  the  bur- 
den of  obtaining  flour  had  been  a great  incon- 
venience to  the  people,  owing  to  the  distance  to 
be  traveled  and  the  almost  impassable  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  if  roads  they  might  be  called. 

John  McKinley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Orange  Township,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  September  23,  1801,  and  at  the 
age  of  two  years  came  with  his  father,  Will- 
iam McKinley,  to  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
then  on  the  frontier  of  civilization.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Marshall,  and  in  August,  1836,  he  and  his 
family  came  to  Hancock  County.  The  country 
was  entirely  destitute  of  roads,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley had  to  cut  his  way  through  the  woods 
to  the  place  where  he  afterwards  resided, 
camping  at  night  in  the  wilderness  through 
which  he  passed.  Not  in  the  least  discouraged, 
he  at  once  went  to  work,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sons,  then  mere  lads,  and  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  his  good  wife, 
he  soon  opened  up  a good  farm.  He  lived  on 
this  farm  until  reaching  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
bearing  the  reputation  of  being  honest  in  his 
dealings,  frugal,  but  not  stingy,  and  hospitable 
alike  to  neighbors  and  strangers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley was  present  at  the  organization  of  the 
township,  and  was  one  of  the  fifteen  voters 
present.  He  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  for  twelve  years,  and  the  office  of  county 
commissioner  for  six  years.  Quite  a number 
of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

Henry  L.  Dally  came  to  this  township  from 


Tuscarawas  County  in  1833,  and  his  was  the 
first  family  that  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  The  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  country 
was  entirey  new,  and  they  had  no  neighbors 
within  three  or  four  miles.  Mr.  Dally  was  a 
tall,  muscular  man,  inured  to  hardships,  indus- 
trious and  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  and  a 
good  neighbor.  He  located  on  and  cleared  up 
a farm  in  Section  36.  He  and  most  of  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Disciples  Church. 
After  remaining  here  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
he  became  restive,  and  finally,  in  1850,  he  emi- 
grated to  Iowa,  and  again  he  became  a front- 
iersman, and  was  lost  to  the  people  of  this 
county. 

Isaac  Thompson  was  the  second  of  ten  chil- 
dren of  David  Thompson,  a farmer,  who  came 
here  from  Stark  County.  Isaac  was  born  in 
Marlboro  Township  of  that  county,  February 
25,  1828,  and  when  five  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  this  township  by  his  father’s  fam- 
ily. This  family  was  the  second  to  settle  here. 
As  Benjamin  Marshall,  a pioneer  of  Union 
Township,  and  Josiah  Dunlap  were  coming  to 
this  county  on  horseback,  they  overtook  David 
Thompson  twenty-five  miles  this  side  of  Bucy- 
rus,  O.,  traveling  to  his  goal  on  foot,  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed.  They  proffered  him 
the  aid  of  money  to  buy  shoes  and  a hat,  but 
were  met  by  the  response  that  he  had  plenty 
money  to  buy  shoes,  and  as  to  a hat  he  de- 
clared that  he  never  wore  one. 

Young  Thompson  commenced  life  in  the 
woods,  amid  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  a front- 
ier residence.  He  has  always  followed  the  in- 
dependent occupation  of  a farmer,  and  became 
the  owner  of  a very  valuable  farm  of  280  acres, 
well  improved  and  very  productive.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  a fair  common  school  educa- 
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tion,  although  his  entire  attendance  at  school 
was  only  fifteen  months,  and  that  after  he  was 
fifteen  years  old.  He  is  a man  of  good  natural 
ability,  good  business  tact,  and  safe  councilor, 
and  his  advice  and  assistance  in  business  mat- 
ters is  sought  by  his  neighbors,  with  whom  he 
stands  high.  In  October,  1850,  he  married 
Louisa  McKinley,  by  whom  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, all  living. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a member  of  the  Disciples 
Church,  and  has  been  for  about  forty-three 
years.  His  Christian  life  has  conformed  to 
his  profession.  He  is  very  punctillious  in  all 
his  business  transactions;  honest,  conscientious 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties; 
firm  in  his  convictions  of  right,  not  easily 
turned  aside  from  what  he  deems  to  be  right. 
He  has  resided  continuously  in  this  township 
since  he  came  here  in  1833,  and  has  never  been 
absent  from  it  more  than  a month  at  a time. 
He  has  been  present  at  every  election  held  in 
the  township,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  his 
father’s  house.  Such  is  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  neighbors,  that  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill  almost  all  the  offices  in  his  town- 
ship. In  1908  he  was  called  on  to  make  a 
speech  at  a school  reunion,  and  all  present  were 
delighted  with  the  remarks  of  a man  of  eighty 
years  old,  hale  and  hearty. 

James  T.  McConnell  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1809,  and  came  to  Orange  Township 
in  1838,  and  at  once  commenced  clearing  up  a 
farm  in  Section  1 1.  He  resided  for  some  years 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  where,  in  1830,  he 
was  married  to  Eliza  Dunlevy.  Mrs.  McCon- 
nell died  in  February,  1862.  Mr.  McConnell 
was  the  father  of  twelve  children,  three  of 
whom  are  still  living,  Daniel  J.  and  James  C. 
residing  in  Findlay,  and  Patrick  in  Union 
County.  Mr.  McConnell  always  followed  the 


occupation  of  farming.  He  had  a fair  common 
school  education,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  in  this 
township.  He  was  a man  of  strong  convic- 
tions, slow  to  yield  a point,  and  tenacious  in 
his  belief.  He  was  a good  neighbor,  and  an 
honest  man.  At  his  death  he  left  a beautiful 
farm  of  160  acres,  well  improved  by  his  own 
labor  and  industry.  His  first  neighbors  were 
John  McKinley,  Benjamin  Marshall,  father  of 
John  W.  Marshall,  now  residing  on  Lima  Ave- 
nue, Willard  Boutwell,  E.  R.  Burns,  William 
I vers,  and  Thomas  Walls;  all  of  whom  have 
passed  to  the  other  shore. 

On  the  farm  which  he  cleared  up.  are  to  be 
found  some  interesting  relics  of  the  past.  At 
about  the  center  of  the  farm  is  what  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  fortification.  The  earth  is 
thrown  up  in  the  shape  of  a mound  or  ridge, 
about  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  scooped 
out  or  excavated,  the  location  commanding  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  and 
around  this  the  timber  was  evidently  removed, 
as  the  growth  of  trees,  when  discovered,  was 
much  smaller  than  that  in  the  forest  surround- 
ing. About  twenty  rods  east  of  this  was  a 
mound  higher  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
ridge,  and  from  bones  and  other  articles  found 
in  this  mound,  was  evidently  the  burial  place 
of  the  dead  of  those  who  built  the  mounds.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  other  mounds  of 
similar  character,  all  no  doubt  built  by  the 
same  people  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Railroad,  on  its  route 
from  Bluffton  to  Jenera,  passes  through 
Orange  Township,  east  and  west,  on  which 
there  are  two  stations,  El  Rose  and  Cordelia. 
But  the  farmers  do  almost  all  their  trading  at 
the  two  places  first  named. 
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Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  this 
township,  the  natural  roads  remained  too  hard 
to  travel  for  a good  part  of  the  year,  as  very 
little  had  been  done  by  the  county  in  building 
pike  roads.  In  April,  1896,  a special  act  from 
the  legislature  of  the  State  was  obtained 
through  the  then  representative,  J.  A.  Kimmell, 
empowering  the  people  of  this  township  to  levy 
a special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
roads  by  the  building  of  stone  pike.  Consid- 
erable opposition  was  made  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  on  the  grounds  that  such  legislation  was 
unconstitutional  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
levy  could  be  enjoined  by  any  citizen  of  the 
township.  Nevertheless  the  bill  passed,  and 
the  people  of  the  township  stood  up  to  it  to  a 
man,  with  the  results  that  today  Orange  Town- 
ship has  the  best  and  prettiest  roads  of  any 


township  in  the  county.  As  one  drives  along 
these  thoroughfares  with  a fine  pike  on  one 
side  of  it  and  a fine  summer  road  on  the  other, 
lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees  on  both  sides, 
together  with  the  fine  buildings  of  the  thrifty 
farmers  with  their  orchards  and  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  one  can  imagine  he  is 
driving  along  some  grand  avenue  through 
some  nobleman’s  estate  in  a foreign  country. 
The  transition  that  has  taken  place  in  these 
matters  since  forty  years  ago  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  the  writer  as  he  lately  passed  over  the 
township  within  the  last  year.  It  is  certainly 
a beautiful  place  to  reside  in,  and  the  people  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  pluck  and  en- 
ergy in  placing  it  in  the  condition  it  is  found 
today. 
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CHAPTER  XVHI. 


PLEASANT,  PORTAGE,  UNION,  VAN  BUREN  AND  WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIPS. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


PLEASANT  TOWNSHIP. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, at  their  session  March  2,  1835,  “that 
the  original  surveyed  Township  Number 
2 north,  in  Range  9 east,  be  laid  off  and 
formed  in  a body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
designated  Pleasant  Township.”  Previous 
to  this  date  it  had  been  a part  of  Blanchard 
Township.  This  township  lies  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Wood  County,  on  the  east 
by  Portage  Township,  on  the  south  by 
Blanchard  Township  and  on  the  west  by 
Putnam  County.  It  derives  its  name,  no 
doubt,  from  its  pleasant  location  and  scen- 
ery, and  is  an  original  township  of  thirty- 
six  sections.  Its  area  is  23,040  acres ; popu- 
lation 2,024. 

The  soil  of  Pleasant  Township  is  a rich 
black  loam,  on  a clay  subsoil.  On  the  ridges, 
or  higher  lands,  it  is  much  mixed  and  mostly 
made  up  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  entire 
body  of  land  in  this  township  is  rich  and 
very  productive.  The  timber  of  the  virgin 
forests  was  very  abundant  and  valuable,  but 
for  reasons  heretofore  mentioned  gave  small 
returns  to  the  owners.  Some  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Portage  River  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  drainage  of  the  lands,  which  are 


completely  underdrained  with  tile.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  for 
domestic  use  from  wells  drilled  into  the  un- 
derlying rock. 

John  Algire,  of  Fairfield  County,  made 
the  first  entry  of  land  in  this  township,  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  31  being  bought 
by  him  March  15,  1833.  On  the  20th  day  of 
April,  the  same  year,  Alexander  Kilpatrick, 
of  Hardin  County,  entered  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section 
31.  Edward  Stevenson,  of  Franklin  County, 
entered  the  west  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  27,  and  on  the  same  day 
John  J.  Needles  of  the  same  county  entered 
the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
same  section.  On  the  19th  day  of  October, 
1833,  John  McCulloch,  of  Jefferson  County 
and  William  Woods,  of  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  entered  lands  in  Section  28,  and  on  the 
same  day  Eliakim  Crosby  entered  the  west 
half  of  Section  29.  Jacob  Lamb,  of  Fair- 
field  County,  entered  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  30,  and  George  Kalb  entered  the 
west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
26,  on  the  2nd  day  of  November,  1838.  In 
1834  entries  of  land  were  made  by  Henry 
Hemry,  Nathan  Fiddler,  John  Kalb,  Ben- 
jamin Cummins,  Anthony  Wilcoxin,  Robert 
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Fletcher,  Robert  Sherrard,  Alexander  Ams- 
poker,  Benjamin  Todd,  Bennet  Kiger, 
Michael  Price  and  others. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  township  was 
made  in  1833  by  Edward  Stevenson,  Benja- 
min Todd,  and  John  J.  Needles,  at  and  near 
where  the  village  of  McComb  now  stands. 
In  the  following  year  William  and  Alex- 
ander Kilpatrick,  George  Algire,  John  Kalb 
and  Alexander  Amspoker,  came  to  the  same 
neighborhood.  In  1835  Robert  Morrison, 
John  Bartholomew,  Charles  Blakeman, 
Michael  Price,  David  Wright,  Jacob  Thomas 
and  others  reinforced  the  new  settlement. 
Benjamin  Todd  came  from  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  present  site  of  the 
village  of  McComb.  He  was  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  township,  having  helped 
to  organize  the  township,  and  held  various 
offices  afterward,  discharging  the  duties  of 
all  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  He  was  also  a 
njember  of  the  first  church  organization  in 
the  township,  and  ever  afterwards  led  a con- 
sistent Christian  life,  living  to  upwards  of 
ninety  years,  having  raised  a large  and  re- 
spectable family  of  children,  he  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

John  J.  Needles  emigrated  from  Franklin 
County  also,  and  developed  from  the  wilder- 
ness a beautiful  farm.  He  was  a rather  im- 
pulsive, eccentric  kind  of  a man,  but  withal 
a kind  neighbor  and  a good  citizen.  He  re- 
moved to  Iowa  in  1856  and  there  died  in 

i875- 

George  Algire  resided  all  his  life  on  the 
same  farm  he  entered  and  cleared  up.  He 
was  a small  wiry  man  of  good  constitution 
and  untiring  energy  and  industry.  He  ac- 
cumulated a competency,  and  enjoyed  it  in 
the  society  of  his  many  friends.  For  more 


than  forty  eyars  he  was  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As  such  he 
was  fervent  and  zealous,  of  considerable 
ability,  and  led  a consistent  Christian  life. 
As  a neighbor  and  man  he  commanded  the 
greatest  respect. 

John  Kalb,  another  of  that  noble  band  of 
pioneers,  after  a long  and  useful  life  closed 
up  his  earthly  life  on  the  first  of  March, 
1872.  In  his  death  the  community  lost  a 
valuable  member.  Mr.  Kalb  was  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  for  many  years, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  John  S.  and  Isaac  N. 
were  ministers  of  that  church.  Father  Kalb 
was  a fine  specimen  of  the  frontiersman,  and 
contributed  his  full  share  in  clearing  up  the 
country. 

The  first  election  was  held  in  1835  and 
Benjamin  Todd,  Charles  Blakeman,  Michael 
Price,  John  Kalb,  John  J.  Needles,  Alex- 
ander Amspoker,  Robert  Morrison,  Robert 
Fletcher,  Benjamin  Cummins,  David 
Wright,  and  Jacob  Thomas  were  the  voters. 
The  officers  elected  were  Benjamin  Todd, 
J.  J.  Needles  and  Alexander  Amspoker, 
trustees;  Benjamin  Todd,  clerk;  George  Al- 
gire, treasurer;  Benj.  Todd,  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  first  church  organization  was  in  1835. 
The  Rev.  Thrap,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
at  that  time  organized  a class,  of  whom 
Benj.  Todd  and  wife,  and  John  Kalb  and 
wife  were  the  members.  Services  were  held 
in  private  houses,  and  in  the  schoolhouse 
until  1850,  when  the  Methodists  erected  a 
church  building,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
township. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1838 
at  the  present  site  of  McComb.  It  was  of 
the  then  approved  style,  round  log,  clap- 
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board  roof,  and  chimney  order  of  architect. 
The  township  is  now  supplied  with  a full 
complement  of  fine  schoolhouses  with  an 
enrollment  of  an  average  of  four  hundred 
scholars. 

The  first  flouring  mill  was  built  by 
Thomas  Pickens  in  1845,  on  Pickens  Run. 
Previous  to  that  time  a hand-mill  owned 
by  Wiliam  Todd,  was  the  only  means  of 
making  breadstuff  in  the  township.  In  1841 
George  Algire  built  a saw-mill  propelled  by 
water  power  on  Algire’s  Run.  Its  capacity 
for  manufacturing  lumber  was  300  feet  per 
day.  The  first  steam  saw-mill  was  built  by 
Tipton  & Porter  in  1850,  and  the  first  steam 
flouring-mill  by  Major  Isaac  Cusac  in  1857. 

Thus  has  this  part  of  the  country  been 
developing  little  by  little,  with  the  hardest 
of  labor,  the  greatest  of  patience,  and  most 
persevering  industry,  until  today  Pleasant 
Township  is  one  of  the  most  populous, 
wealthy  and  beautiful  in  the  county.  Her 
farms  and  farm  buildings  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  county;  whilst  in  honest  thrift,  intelli- 
gence and  true  hospitality  her  people  are 
surpassed  by  none. 

Pleasant  Township  has  two  railroads 
crossing  its  territory,  the  N.  Y.  C.  & St. 
Louis,  commonly  called  the  “Nickel  Plate,” 
which  passes  through  from  east  to  west, 
south  of  the  center;  and  the  Deshler  branch 
of  the  C.  H.  & D.,  passing  from  the  south- 
east to  the  northwest  with  the  crossing  at 
McComb.  These  railroad  facilities,  together 
with  the  fine  condition  of  the  wagon  roads 
gives  to  the  farmers  of  this  township  the 
greatest  convenience  for  marketing  their 
grain  and  stock. 


PORTAGE  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  session  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners in  March,  1835,  “Ordered  that  the 
originally  surveyed  Township  Number  2 
north.  Range  10  east,  be  set  off  into  a sep- 
arate township,  politic  and  corporate,  and 
named  Portage.  Ordered  that  the  voters  be 
notified  thereof,  and  to  meet  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  to  elect  township  officers.”  In 
1850,  on  the  formation  of  Allen  Township, 
two  tiers  of  sections  on  the  east  side  of  this 
township  were  detached  and  made  a part  of 
that  township,  so  that  Portage  now  includes 
only  twenty-four  sections  instead  of  thirty- 
six  that  go  to  make  a full  township.  This 
township  derives  its  name  from  some  small 
branches  of  the  Portage  River,  which  arise 
about  the  center  of  the  township  flowing 
north  into  Wood  County,  and  finally  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  lies  on  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Wood  County,  on  the  east  by  Allen  Town- 
ship, on  the  south  by  Liberty,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pleasant.  Its  area  is  15,360  acres. 
The  first  entry  of  land  was  made  by  Henry 
Lamb,  October  18,  1831,  of  the  south  half 
of  Section  19.  Henry  Culp,  of  Fairfield 
County,  entered  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  20,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1830. 
The  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  15  was  entered  on  April  21,  1831, 
by  William  Cromlish.  July  24,  1832,  John 
Thompson  entered  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  22,  and  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1833,  John  Morehead,  of 
Stark  County  entered  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  22.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1833, 
Samuel  Howard,  of  Richland  County,  en- 
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tered  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  4. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  portion  is  of  sand 
and  loam ; the  sandy  portion  is  known  as 
sand  ridge.  The  south  portion  has  a pre- 
ponderance of  clay,  of  a yellowish  hue.  This 
clay  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel,  but  all  is  easily  tilled,  and  exceed- 
ingly  productive.  Until  quite  recently  this 
township  preserved  much  of  its  timber  in 
its  primeval  forests,  but  in  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 
This  timber,  in  the  north  was  sycamore,  elm, 
hickory,  oak;  in  the  south  poplar,  oak,  ash, 
walnut,  beech  and  sugar.  This  township  is 
drained  by  the  west  branches  of  the  Portage 
River,  through  which  ample  outlet  is  af- 
forded for  carrying  off  the  surplus  water  in 
wet  seasons.  Its  area  is  15,360  acres. 

The  first  settlers  in  this  township  were 
John  Thompson,  on  the  farm  afterwards 
owned  by  James  Deter  in  Section  10,  and 
George  McClay  on  the  farm  just  north, 
Charles  Crist,  John  and  Amos  Cooper  in 
1833,  George  Taylor,  Ezra  Hazen  on  the 
Edington  farm,  Robert  Walters,  Samuel 
and  John  Morehead,  John  Reed,  Sr.,  and  a 
little  later  on  Sanford  F.  Dulin,  George 
Mitchell,  Mahlen  Morris,  Switzer  and  John 
Norris. 

Most  of  these  first  settlers  cleared  up  their 
farms  and  remained  living  on  them  their 
entire  life  time.  Having  endured  all  the 
labor  of  removing  timbers  and  draining  the 
soil,  they  felt  inclined  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  Their  house  was  their  castle. 
Their  rich  farms  supplied  them  plentifully 
with  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

Sanford  F.  Dulin  was  one  of  those  early 
settlers  who  always  had  faith  in  the  future 


of  this  township.  He  cleared  up,  and  occu- 
pied until  the  day  of  his  death,  together 
with  his  aged  wife,  a valuable  farm,  and  to 
the  end  was  as  light  hearted  and  jovial  as 
in  his  younger  years.  Close  to  his  farm  was 
a good  brick  schoolhouse  and  a comfortable 
frame  church,  in  the  success  of  both  of  which 
Mr.  Dulin  always  felt  a deep  interest. 

John  Thompson,  after  a residence  of  many 
years  in  the  township,  went  further  west, 
where  he  spent  the  balance  of  his  life. 

John  Morehead,  who  attained  a ripe  old 
age,  and  by  industry  and  frugality  coupled 
with  strict  honesty  accumulated  quite  a 
property,  passed  peacefully  away  about 
thirty  years  ago,  surrounded  by  a number  of 
his  children,  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
friends.  John  Read  too  is  dead.  After  im- 
proving one  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship, and  rearing  quite  a large  family,  he 
died  almost  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mahlen  Morris  was  one  of  nature’s  noble- 
men. Honest,  industrious,  intelligent,  he 
was  called  upon  by  his  neighbors  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  township,  in  many  re- 
sponsible positions.  He  was  four  times  in 
succession  elected  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  filled  the  office  faithfully.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer, 
and  with  his  family  moved  to  Findlay.  In 
1848  he  was  re-elected,  and  in  1849  he  died 
of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  His  loss  was 
universally  lamented.  Such  has  been  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  that  he 
had  won  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  of 
the  county. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  but  the  exact  date  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained— perhaps  about  1834.  The  second 
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schoolhouse  was  built  in  Judge  Cooper’s  dis- 
trict, and  the  first  teacher  was  Miss  Rebecca 
Hedges.  The  township  is  now  supplied  with 
its  full  quota  of  good  brick  schoolhouses, 
with  an  enumeration  of  over  four  hundred 
pupils. 

The  first  church  was  built  on  Sand  Ridge 
in  Section  5,  by  the  Presbyterians.  Amongst 
the  first  members  were  Miles  Wilson  and 
some  of  his  family,  and  John  Norris  and 
wife.  The  second  church  was  built  United 
Brethren,  on  Ten  Mile  in  1836.  Treat  Dem- 
ming  and  wife,  and  Samuel  and  Henry  De- 
Rodes  were  of  the  first  membership.  The 
first  marriage  in  the  township  was  that  of 
Amos  Cooper  and  Elisabeth  Poe.  The  first 
child  born  was  Allen  Cooper,  son  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  first  death  was  that  of  a 
child  of  John  Norris.  There  are  many  well 
improved  farms,  and  many  good,  substan- 
tial and  comfortable  farm  buildings  in  this 
township,  among  which,  in  the  past  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Judge  Cooper,  Adam 
Crumrine,  John  E.  Morehead,  G.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, T.  F.  Edgington,  John  Lewis  and 
others.  The  roads  and  farms  are  generally 
in  good  condition,  and  thrift,  industry  and 
valuable  improvements  are  seen  everywhere, 
sure  indications  of  the  intelligence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people. 

There  was  a post  office  established  in  this 
township  in  i860  with  Jarvis  Humphrey  as 
postmaster.  Upon  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  from  the  township,  Joseph 
Johnston  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  faculties  became  impaired  by  age, 
so  that  he  was  unfit  to  farther  discharge 
the  duties,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Montgomery  was  ap- 
pointed. Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
rural  routes  the  office  was  discontinued. 


Joseph  Johnston,  above  referred  to,  was 
a native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1801.  He  was  a farmer 
all  his  life.  His  father,  Isaac  Johnston, 
moved  from  Boutetot  County,  Va.,  to  Ohio 
in  1811,  and  settled  at  Portsmouth,  in  Scioto 
County.  The  elder  Johnston  was  a potter, 
and  followed  that  trade  whilst  in  Ports- 
mouth. In  1827  the  family  came  to  this 
county,  and  took  uj)  their  residence  in  the 
village  of  Findlay.  Mr.  Johnston  was  mar- 
ried in  1832  to  Susan  George,  and  removed 
to  what  is  now  Marion  Township,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  sheriff  of  the 
county,  which  office  he  filled  acceptably  for 
one  term.  He  had  for  neighbors  in  this 
township  such  men  as  Asher  Wickham, 
Charles  Thomas  and  E.  S.  Jones.  In  1853 
Mr.  Johnston  sold  his  Marion  Township 
farm,  and  moved  to  this  township,  where 
he  resided  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
a family  of  fourteen  children,  twelve  of 
whom  grew  up.  He  was  of  English  descent, 
but  had  limited  educational  facilities,  and 
was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  that  direction.  He  helped  to  build 
the  first  schoolhouse  in  Marion  Township 
and  helped  to  organize,  and  was  a voter  at 
the  first  election  held  in  the  township.  He 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  county,  and  his  industry  and 
energy,  with  his  good  sense,  gave  him  quite 
an  influence  with  the  early  settlers.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  in  the  county,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  His  wife  died  in  1850, 
and  he  afterwards  married  Jane  Dudgeon, 
who  died  in  1879.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Portage  Center,  which  office 
he  held  about  sixteen  years.  In  1870  he 
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united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  remained  a member  until  his 
death. 

Judge  John  Cooper  was  a native  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  April 
25,  1811.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Cooper  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Cooper’s  ancestors  on  his 
father’s  side  were  Scotch,  and  on  his 
mother’s  side  Low  Dutch.  In  1812  the 
family  came  to  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and 
settled  near  Somerset.  That  part  of  the 
State  was  but  sparsely  settled,  and  the  land 
which  the  Judge’s  father  had  entered  had 
to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  and 
here  the  Judge  labored  until  1832,  when  he 
came  to  this  township,  bringing  with  him 
his  young  wife,  Jane  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Cusac,  whom  he  married  in  1830. 
There  were  but  seventeen  families  in  the 
township,  including  Portage  and  the  west 
half  of  Allen,  when  he  came  here.  He  at 
once  located  on  the  same  land  where  he 
spent  his  entire  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding,  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedded  life, 
1880,  and  all  their  children  were  present. 
His  first  neighbors  in  the  township  were 
John  Thompson,  Robert  Walters  and  John 
Howard,  and  they  were  about  the  only  resi- 
dents of  what  is  now  Portage  township.  The 
Judge  held  important  offices  in  the  town- 
ship and  county.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  county 
and  held  that  office  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner,  and  served  six  years 
as  such.  He  was  also  one  the  first  directors 
of  the  County  Infirmary.  Mr.  Cooper  had 
no  other  educational  advantages  than  that 


furnished  by  a common  country  school, 
such  as  they  were  in  those  days.  He  was 
not  a member  of  any  church,  but  in  religious 
belief  he  had  a leaning  to  the  Old  School 
Baptists.  He  was  always  a friend  to  schools 
and  churches.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children. 

Samuel  Howard,  was  the  son  of  a farmer, 
and  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
December  7th,  1814.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a farm,  and  has  followed  that  vocation  all 
his  life.  When  but  a few  months  old  his 
parents  came  to  Richland  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Howard  was  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  are  still  living.  He 
came  to  this  county  in  1833,  and  settled 
on  what  is  called  “Ten  Mile  Creek,”  in  this 
township.  They  were  surrounded  by  the 
forests ; Indians  plenty ; game  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Howard  said  that  when  he  got  up  in  the 
morning,  and  wanted  to  kill  a turkey,  he  was 
at  a loss  to  know  which  direction  to  go,  as 
they  were  gobbling  all  around  him.  Mr. 
Howard  said  that  his  father  had  fifty  dol- 
lars in  money  when  he  came  here,  and  that 
he  borrowed  it  of  him  to  enter  forty  acres 
of  land  on  condition  that  he  should  keep 
the  family  in  provisions  for  one  year,  and  as 
there  were  eleven  of  them  in  the  family, 
he  said  it  required  a great  deal  of  hard  labor 
on  his  part  to  do  so,  especially  as  flour  was 
sixteen  dollars  per  barrel,  and  corn  one  dol- 
lar and  a half  per  bushel.  The  settlers  had 
to  go  to  Tiffin  to  mill,  and  to  the  village  of 
Findlay  to  trade.  In  December,  1837,  he 
married  Elisabeth  Carroll,  who  died  his 
widow  in  1901. 

Building  a cabin  in  the  woods,  he  com- 
menced life  full  of  hope  and  energy,  de- 
termined to  succeed.  In  1850,  having  been 
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elected  treasurer  of  the  county,  he  sold  his 
land  and  moved  to  Findlay.  He  served  two 
terms  as  treasurer.  He  then  purchased  the 
old  Trout  farm  at  VanBuren.  After  re- 
siding here  for  some  years  he  sold  out  and 
bought  the  Hollenback  farm,  joining  the 
north  corporation  line  of  Findlay,  where  he 
resided  until  1880,  when  he  moved  into 
town.  Captain  Howard  died  March  15th, 
1889,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War 
for  whom  he  always  had  the  highest  re- 
gards. 

Samuel  Howard  was  captain  of  Company 
G,  1 18  Regiment  O.  V.  I.,  in  the  late  war, 
and  was  with  that  regiment  in  all  its  marches 
and  battles  until  the  spring  of  1864.  In 
1863  he  was  detailed  to  go  to  Boston  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  drafted  men  of 
Massachusetts.  He  remained  for  three 
months,  when  he  rejoined  the  regiment  and 
went  to  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  the  spring 
of  1864  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  his  leg 
broken,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, several  of  whom  are  living  in  Findlay 
at  the  present  writing.  The  Howard  M.  E. 
Church  on  Cherry  Street  was  named  in  his 
honor  because  of  his  liberal  donations  to  the 
society  for  the  buying  of  the  ground  and  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Also  the  college 
campus,  a beautiful  plat  of  ground  of  ten 
acres,  a mile  north  of  the  court  house,  and 
on  which  the  college  now  stands,  was  the 
free  gift  of  Capt.  Howard  to  the  College 
Corporation,  besides  contributing  quite  a 
sum  of  money  toward  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Capt.  Howard  was  always  in- 
terested in  all  public  enterprises  that  looked 


to  the  advancement  of  the  town  or  the  en- 
tire county. 

Samuel  Morehead,  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  in  1798,  and  came  to 
Ohio  with  his  father’s  family  in  1814,  and 
settled  near  Massilon,  Stark  County.  Mr. 
Morehead  lost  his  mother  before  leaving 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  father  married  again 
soon  after  he  came  to  Ohio.  He  was  a 
farmer,  reared  to  the  profession  by  his 
father,  who  followed  the  same  business.  In 
1821  he  married  Mary  Edger,  and  in  1834 
came  to  this  county,  and  settled  in  Portage 
Township,  on  the  farm  afterward  owned  by 
his  son  John  E.,  who  died  in  the  spring  of 
1909.  His  parents  were  of  Irish  descent. 
The  Moreheads  are  generally  large  muscu- 
lar men,  endowed  with  great  physical  en- 
durance, and  industrious,  frank,  open- 
hearted,  liberal  and  hospitable.  They  are 
known  for  their  genial  good  nature. 

Mr.  Morehead  was  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  denom- 
ination in  this  part  of  the  country. 

His  wife  died  in  1854,  leaving  two  children 
John  E.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Leonard,  of  Big 
Lick  Township,  and  he  never  married  again. 

The  only  attempt  to  build  up  a town  in 
this  township,  was  by  Jacob  Andre  who  laid 
out  a town  of  seventy-two  lots  on  the  south 
line  of  Section  15,  and  called  it  Lafayette. 
It  had  great  expectations,  but  its  uneventful 
history  was  cut  short. 

The  following  is  the  assessor’s  report  for 
Portage  Township  for  1909: 

Wheat,  acres  sown  1,221 ; bushels  pro- 
duced, 19,200.  Oats,  acres  sown,  1,208'; 
bushels  produced,  32,665.  Spring  barley, 
acres  sown,  16;  bushels  produced,  360. 
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Corn,  acres  planted,  2,384;  bushels  pro- 
duced, 87,830.  Irish  potatoes,  acres  planted, 
50 ; bushels  produced,  3,717.  Meadow,  acres 
in  grass,  1,889;  tons  of  hay  produced,  3,287. 

Butter,  pounds  made  in  home  dairys, 
32,300.  Eggs,  30,000  dozen. 

Orchards — Apples,  acres  occupied,  128; 
bushels  produced,  3,260.  Pears,  acres  oc- 
cupied, 3;  bushels  produced,  90.  Plums, 
acres  1 ; bushels  produced,  80. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  pounds  used, 
3,500. 

Horses,  number  owned  in  April,  1909,  255. 
Cattle,  milk  cows,  301 ; all  others,  11 7;  total 
418.  Sheep,  793;  pounds  of  wool  shorn, 
6,315.  Hogs,  total  number,  648;  for  sum- 
mer market,  441. 

All  of  the  above  items  have  decreased 
since  1881,  except  corn,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  8,000  bushels. 

UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

The  origin  of  this  township  is  found  in 
the  records  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
the  4th  of  June,  1832,  where  we  read: 
“There  was  a petition  presented  by  sundry 
inhabitants  residing  in  the  original  surveyed 
Township  No.  1 south,  in  Range  9.  pray- 
ing to  be  set  off  as  a township  under  the 
name  of  Union,  which  petition  was  favorably 
considered,  and  they  were  accordingly  set 
off  under  the  above  name.” 

Union  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Blanchard  Township,  on  the  east  by  Eagle, 
on  the  south  by  Orange,  find  on  the  west 
by  Putnam  County.  It  is  an  original  town- 
ship of  thirty-six  sections,  and  contains 
32,040  acres. 

The  soil  in  all  parts  of  this  township  is 
exceedingly  productive,  especially  that 


along  the  creek  bottom  where  it  is  of  a dark 
sandy  loam,  while  the  higher  grounds  are 
composed  of  fertile  clay  sometimes  mixed 
with  loam  and  sand,  and  is  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  grass.  This  township  is  well 
watered  by  Ottawa  and  Riley  Creeks,  which 
also  furnish  good  drainage  for  the  adjacent 
lands,  and  by  the  numerous  small  tributaries 
that  empty  into  them,  assist  in  the  drainage 
of  the  entire  township. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  1829,  Phillip 
Powell  made  the  first  entry  of  land,  it  being 
the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  2.  April 
2,  1830,  John  Bright  entered  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  22  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  Phillip  Cramer  entered  the  south 
half  of  Section  1.  The  west  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  12  was  entered  by 
John  Baker,  January  30th,  1832,  and  the 
same  year  Richard  M.  Carson,  of  Pickaway 
County,  entered  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  4,  and  Rudolph 
Snyder  entered  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  36.  About  the  same 
time  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  4 was 
entered  by  Daniel  Tussing,  of  Fairfield 
County,  and  a little  later,  Abraham  Rose, 
of  the  same  county,  entered  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 36. 

Phillip  Cramer,  who  settled  on  Tiderishi 
Creek,  in  Section  1,  in  November,  1830,  was 
the  first  white  settler  in  the  township.  His 
sons  Jacob  and  Daniel  afterwards  resided  on 
the  same  premises.  When  Mr.  Cramer 
came,  he  had  to  make  his  own  road  through 
the  forests  to  his  lands — no  neighbors,  no 
clearing,  all  strange  solitude  under  the 
gigantic  trees  that  at  that  time  stood  thick 
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on  the  ground,  together  with  the  smaller 
growth  and  bushes.  Mr.  Cramer  lived  to  a 
very  old  age,  and  was  the  pioneer  minister 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  ability,  zealous  in  his  “Master’s 
Work,”  a good  neighbor,  honest  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  much  respected  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances. 

In  the  following  spring,  Nicolas  Folk, 
settled  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Teats- 
worth  farm,  on  Ottawa  Creek,  (Tawa),  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  George  Burkett 
and  William  Lytle,  with  their  families,  set- 
tled farther  up  the  creek.  Two  or  three 
families  of  the  Wades  settled  near  the 
center  of  the  township.  John  Flick,  and 
Daniel  Fox  and  others  along  the  creek. 
Levi  Showalter,  James  Burns,  Pancoast, 
Gibson  and  Taylor  in  the  western  part,  and 
Benjamin  Marshall,  James  West  and  others 
in  the  south  part  of  the  township.  Benjamin 
Marshall  was  the  father  of  our  townsman 
John  W.  Marshall,  now  residing  on  Lima 
Avenue,  and  who  has  told  his  son  that  when 
he  passed  through  Findlay,  on  his  way  to 
his  lands  there  were  but  fourteen  houses  all 
told  in  Findlay.  This  was  September,  1838. 

Wenman  Wade  was  one  of  that  class  of 
robust  and  pushing  frontiersmen,  who  pave 
the  way  for  a better  civilization  and  pros- 
perous country,  by  boldly  pushing  out  into 
the  wilderness,  and  enduring  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  pioneer  life  uncomplain- 
ingly. Honest,  industrious  and  contented. 
Mr.  Wade  was  one  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  in  the  county  whose  election  was 
contested,  as  the  following  notice  will  show : 


“To  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Hancock 
County: — You  are  requested  to  withhold  the 
return  of  the  election  of  Union  township, 
wherein  Wenman  Wade  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  election  is  contested,  and  the 
same  contest  is  to  be  tried  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838. 

William  Roller, 

Asst.  Associate  Judge.” 

September  the  5th,  1838. 

It  does  not  appear  who  the  contestant 
was,  or  the  grounds  of  contest.  Therefore 
it  is  inferred  that  Mr.  Wade  established  his 
claim  to  the  office,  for  in  1841  he  was  again 
elected. 

Levi  Showalter  resided  in  the  township 
until  his  death,  and  to  the  end  was  a hale, 
hearty  old  man,  with  the  same  frank, 
brusque  manners,  sterling  honesty,  and 
neighborly  spirit  that  were  always  his  lead- 
ing characteristics.  He  was  respected  and 
trusted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  left  be- 
hind him  pleasant  memories. 

James  Burns,  one  of  the  best  citizens,  in- 
dustrious and  honest,  after  years  of  toil, 
accumulated  a competency  for  himself  and 
family,  died  surrounded  by  kind  friends  and 
neighbors,  regretted  by  all. 

George  Burket  was  born  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  and  emigrated  to  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  at  which  place  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Fox,  in  1831  he  came  to  Hancock,- 
Ohio,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He 
settled  on  the  farm  afterwards  owned  by  his 
son  Jacob.  Mr.  Burket  was  a tall  slender 
man,  and  of  rather  delicate  health.  With 
the  help  of  his  family,  he  cleared  a very  val- 
uable farm,  at  which  place  he  died  about 
1862. 

Jacob  Burket,  son  of  George  Burket,  was 
born  in  Fairfield  County,  in  December,  1811, 
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and  when  about  five  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Perry  County,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1831,  when  he  came  to  this 
township.  When  Mr.  Burket  came,  there 
were  but  two  other  families  in  the  town- 
ship, Phillip  Cramer,  who  resided  where  his 
son  afterwards  resided,  and  Nicolas  Folk, 
who  lived  on  what  is  since  known  as  the 
Teatsworth  farm.  Mr.  Burket  was  present 
and  voted  at  the  first  election  held  in  the 
township.  He  said  that  at  that  election, 
Phillip  Cramer,  Nicolas  Folk  and  George 
Burket  were  elected  trustees,  and  Wenman 
Wade,  clerk.  Mr.  Burket  was  married  in 
1832,  to  Sarah  Cramer,  by  Esq.  John 
Cramer.  This  was  the  first  marriage  in  the 
township.  Mrs.  Burket  died  in  1850,  and 
he  was  again  married  this  time  to  the  widow 
of  Phillip  Cramer,  Jr.  After  a long  and 
active  life  on  his  farm,  Mr.  Burket  moved  to 
the  village  of  Rawson,  where  he  quietly  en- 
joyed his  declining  years.  He  always  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  and  had 
a host  of  friends. 

Nicolas  Folk  came  from  Fairfield  County, 
and  took  up  his  abode  on  Tawa  Creek  about 
two  miles  north  of  where  the  village  of 
Rawson  now  stands  on  or  near  the  Teats- 
worth  farm,  which  he  entered.  Mr.  Folk 
was  a small  man,  rather  feeble  in  health, 
but  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  farm  on 
which  he  lived  and  died.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Richard  Biggs  was  born  on  the  12th 
day  of  November,  1806,  in  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  and  died  at  his  home  in  the 
town  of  Rawson,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1880.  In  1824  lie  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.  He  shortly  afterwards  removed 


to  Summit  County,  Ohio,  where  in  July, 
1836,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Hancock  County,  and  settled 
near  the  present  town  of  Rawson.  Two 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Northern 
Ohio  Conference  at  is  session  at  Norwalk, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  an  itin- 
erant minister,  serving  charges  at  Findlay, 
Kalida,  Defiance,  Clarksfield,  Amherst,  Dal- 
ton, Congress,  Chesterville,  Marcellus,  Mil- 
lersburg,  Shaneville,  Pleasantville,  Mt. 
Blanchard,  Arcadia,  Adrain,  Bluffton,  Betts- 
ville,  and  McComb.  Left  an  orphan  when 
but  six  years  of  age,  his  educational  privi- 
leges were  very  limited;  yet  such  was  his 
diligence  in  his  studies,  that  he  began  teach- 
ing when  he  was  sixteen.  He  was  always 
a close  student,  and  kept  up  with  the  times. 
He  was  a man  of  unyielding  rectitude,  and 
pure  in  his  life,  modest  and  retiring  in  his 
disposition,  yet  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  commenced  the  ministry  when 
it  meant  hard  labor,  and  little  pay;  the 
country  being  new,  the  appointments  being 
a long,  distance  apart  and  the  people  scat- 
tered and  poor,  yet  he  earnestly  and  uncom- 
plainingly toiled  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
good  society,  good  government  and  good 
morals. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  fearlessly  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Government  against 
the  opposition  in  the  north,  and  boldly  stood 
up  for  “Old  Glory”  when  ministers  were 
obliged  to  lay  their  revolvers  down  on  the 
desk  before  them  when  they  commenced 
their  discourses,  as  a menace  to  those  who 
might  want  to  make  trouble  when  they  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  flag  and  prayed 
for  the  victory  of  the  Union  cause.  His 
faithful  wife  passed  away  in  1883,  and  of 
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ten  children  the  Rev.  Peter  Biggs,  now  re- 
siding on  Lime  Avenue,  is  the  sole  survivor. 

In  1845,  Edson  Goit,  Esq.,  a pioneer 
lawyer  of  Findlay,  erected  a flouring  mill 
on  Ottawa  Creek,  Thomas  Pickens  doing 
the  millwright  work.  This  was  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  Teatsworth  Mill.  It 
was  located  two  miles  north  of  Rawson,  where 
may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  embank- 
ment forming  a part  of  the  dam.  It  was 
originally  a water-mill,  but  after  its  sale  by 
Goit  to  James  Teatsworth,  steam  power  was 
added,  with  wood,  which  was  then  plenty, 
used  for  fuel.  The  mill  was  a great  con- 
venience to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
its  loss — for  it  was  torn  down  and  removed 
many  years  ago — was  very  seriously  felt  by 
the  people  of  the  country  around  it. 

The  first  church  built  in  the  township  was 
by  the  United  Brethren,  and  is  known  as  the 
Clymer  Church.  There  are  now  ten 
churches  in  the  township  as  follows : United 
Brethren,  two;  Evangelical,  two;  Christian 
Union,  two,  and  one  each  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Protestant,  Church  of 
God,  and  United  Presbyterian. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  at  the 
center  of  the  township,  and  a schoolhouse 
has  been  kept  there  ever  since.  There  are 
now  ten  school  buildings  in  the  township, 
all  of  them,  I believe,  of  brick,  and  fur- 
nished with  furniture  of  the  most  modern 
style.  The  schools  of  this  township  have 
the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best  in 
the  county.  The  enumeration  of  children  of 
school  age  averages  about*six  hundred. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town- 
ship were  from  the  eastern  and  middle  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  and  very  largely  from 
Fairfield  County. 


Union  Township  has  three  villages  within 
its  boundaries,  mention  of  which  will  be 
made  in  another  chapter  of  this  work. 

VAN  BUREN  TOWNSHIP. 

The  records  of  the  county  commissioners  for 
March  7,  1831,  show  the  following  entry:  “A 
petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Hancock 
County  was  presented  for  setting  off  the  orig- 
inal surveyed  township,  numbered  1 and  2 in 
Range  10,  south  of  the  base  line,  into  a town- 
ship, which  was  accordingly  set  off,  to  be 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Van 
Buren.” 

At  the  March  session  of  1834  the  commis- 
sioners ordered  that  Township  2 south.  Range 
9,  be  attached  to  Van  Buren  Township,  for 
corporate  purposes.  This  township  which  was 
named  for  President  Van  Buren,  is  situated 
on  the  south  line  of  the  county  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Eagle  Township,  on  the  east 
by  Madison,  on  the  south  by  Hardin  County, 
and  on  the  west  by  Orange  Township.  It  con- 
tains 15,360  acres. 

The  timber  consisted  principally  of  walnut, 
the  different  varieties  of  oak,  ash,  maple  and 
elm,  with  beech,  sycamore  and  buckeye.  It  re- 
quired much  time  and  great  labor  to  remove 
this  great  mass  of  timber  in  clearing  up  the 
land  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation.  The  soil 
in  the  low  lands  is  a black  loam,  on  the  uplands 
clay,  but  all  mingled  and  enriched  by  other  sub- 
stances as  to  be  very  fertile.  The  township  is 
watered  and  drained  by  Ottawa  and  Riley 
Creeks,  both  of  which  have  their  sources  here. 
Good  drainage  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the 
township  by  these  and  their  small  tributaries. 

The  first  entry  of  land  was  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  27  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1831,  by  Benjamin  Sparr.  In  April  of  the 
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same  year,  Samuel  Green  entered  the  east  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  section, 
and  in  July,  James  West  entered  the  east  half 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  23.  May 
16th,  1833,  John  Diller  entered  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  . 10 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  Solomon 
Bergman,  of  Licking  County,  entered  the  west 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  17. 
Peter  Pifer  and  C.  Price,  both  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  made  entries  of 
land,  the  one  took  up  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  8 and  the  other  the  east  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  9. 

In  October,  1834,  Robert  Shaw  of  Portage 
County,  Peter  Foltz  of  Fairfield  County,  Isaac 
Ashbum  of  Knox  County,  Joseph  Smith  of 
Columbiana  County,  Henry  Freed  and  Daniel 
Besserman  both  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  made 
entries  of  land  here,  other  entries  speedily  fol- 
lowed, many  of  them  by  newly  arrived  emi- 
grants from  Germany. 

Nicholas  Essinger,  Adam  Gassman  and 
Peter  Pifer  made  the  first  settlement  here,  as 
early,  perhaps,  as  1833.  Not  far  from  the  same 
time  Adam  Reddick,  Peter  and  Henry  Held- 
man  came  in,  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
Philip  Heldman,  Michel  and  Peter  Wilch,  all 
from  Germany.  Soon  the  Stinemans,  the 
Freeds  and  the  Bessermans,  the  Hassons,  the 
Barmouths,  the  Prices  and  others,  nearly  all 
Germans,  followed  and  began  to  open  up 
farms.  These  pioneers  were  industrious, 
thrifty,  honest  and  moral,  and  their  robust 
health,  the  result  of  frugal  living,  their  energy 
and  solid  strength  backed  up  by  a fixed  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion, soon  enabled  them  to  open  up  valuable 
farms,  and  today  we  have  not  a more  industri- 


ous, honest,  peaceable  and  contented  people 
than  those  found  in  this  township. 

The  first  log  schoolhouses  built  in  the  town- 
ship were  at  Fulhert’s  and  John  Tilles’  and 
were  erected  about  the  same  time.  The  school- 
houses  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  county,  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  settlements  and  these  were 
perhaps  built  as  early  as  1834.  There  are  now 
six  schoolhouss  in  the  townhip  having  a good 
attendance. 

The  German  Reform  Church  building  at  Ja- 
cob Traucht’s  was  the  first  erected  in  this  town- 
ship. There  are  now  one  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  one  Dunkard,  one  German  Reform  and 
one  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  township. 

WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners, 
on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1832,  Charles  Mc- 
Kinnis  and  Robert  L.  Strother,  two  of  the 
commissioners  being  present,  the  following 
record  was  made : “It  appearing  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  necessary,  that  they  set  off 
the  original  Township  2 north,  in  Range  12 
east,  which  shall  be  a body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, and  known  by  the  name  of  Washington 
Township.”  This  township  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  “Father  of  his  country”  and  is  sit- 
uate in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wood  County,  on 
the  east  by  Seneca  County,  on  the  south  by  Big 
Lick  Township,  and  on  the  west  by  Cass 
Township.  It  contains  thirty-six  sections  of 
land,  of  640  acres  each,  or  a total  of  23,040 
acres. 

The  soil  of  this  locality  is  somewhat  varied. 
The  entire  part  of  the  township,  except  the 
north  tier  of  sections,  is  a heavy  clay  soil,  with 
patches  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  depressions 
and  along  the  streams,  and  occasionally  some 
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sand  and  clay  mixed  on  the  higher  points.  The 
north  tier  of  sections,  from  one  to  six  inclusive, 
has  a gravel  ridge  running  through  them,  cov- 
ering about  one-half  of  the  section,  with  a nar- 
row strip  between  the  ridge  and  the  Wood 
County  line,  of  a deep,  rich,  black  vegetable 
mold.  Near  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  gravel 
ridge,  is  a strip  of  red  clay,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  rods  wide,  but  very  productive.  The  sur- 
face of  the  whole  township  slopes  gently  to  the 
north  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  thence 
to  the  north  line  of  the  township  the  declina- 
tion is  more  abrupt.  The  east  and  middle 
branches  of  the  Portage  River  furnish  outlets 
for  all  the  underdrains  that  the  farmers  have 
in  place,  and  sometimes  serve  as  a convenience 
for  watering  stock.  These  branches  are  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arcadia  and  Fostoria 
Creeks,  one  passing  through  the  town  of  Ar- 
cadia and  the  other  one  through  the  town  of 
Fostoria.  The  east  branch  has  its  source  in 
Section  12,  in  Big  Lick  Township,  running  in 
a northeasterly  course,  entering  this  township, 
in  Section  35,  running  across  the  township  in 
a northeasterly  course,  leaving  it  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county.  The  middle  branch 
rises  at  the  south  line  of  the  township,  about 
four  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Arcadia, 
crossing  the  township,  leaving  it  near  the 
northwest  corner. 

As  these  streams  are  dry  in  summer  time, 
when  there  is  not  plenty  of  rain,  they  are  not 
of  much  account  for  watering  stock,  but  pos- 
sess great  value  as  outlets  for  the  drainage  of 
the  lands.  They  form  deep  cuts  through  the 
ridge  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  washed 
out  in  the  past  years  when  the  country  south 
of  the  ridge  was  a lake,  or  at  least  a morass. 

The  first  entry  of  land  in  this  township  was 
made  November  24th.  1830,  by  Joseph  Long, 


of  Fairfield  County.  Ohio,  who  made  entry  of 
the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 4,  and  on  the  same  day,  Caleb  Roller,  of 
the  same  county,  entered  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  5.  December  1st, 
1830,  John  Gersuch,  of  Wayne  County.  Ohio, 
entered  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  5,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  the  same  month,  he  made 
entry  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  1. 
On  the  17th  day  of  December,  1830,  James 
Connelly,  of  Richland  County,  Ohio,  entered 
the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 3. 

On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1831,  the  east 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  2,  was 
taken  up  by  John  Norris  of  Wayne  County. 
Thomas  Kelley,  also  of  Wayne  County,  on 
April  16,  1831,  made  entry  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  1,  and  on  the  7th  of  May 
of  the  same  year,  Richard  Cole,  of  Columbiana 
County,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  1.  These  entries  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  those  made  by  Will- 
iam Norris,  of  Seneca  County,  James  G.  Wise- 
man, of  Perry  County,  William  Wiseley  of 
Fairfield  County,  Michael  and  Liverton 
Thomas,  of  Wayne  County,  John  Mackrill, 
of  Richland  County,  James  Beason,  David  Pe- 
ters and  others. 

John  Gorsuch  made  the  first  settlement  that 
was  made  in  this  township,  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  1,  in  April,  1831.  The  next 
settler  was  James  Sweeney,  who  located  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  4,  in  the  same 
month,  and  John  Norris  settled  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  2,  about  the  first  of 
May;  and  in  the  same  month,  James  Wiseman 
located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  12. 
Mr.  Sweeney  and  Mr.  Wiseman  having  come 
to  the  township  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
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endured  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  both 
lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  and  died  on  the  farms 
they  first  settled  on.  Mr.  Gorsuch  also  died 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  John  Norris  moved  to 
Portage  Township,  on  Section  32,  where  he 
died,  the  oldest  of  the  four  pioneers  in  this 
township.  In  1832  several  more  families  set- 
tled in  the  township,  among  them  those  of 
Jacob  Heist  and  Elijah  McRill,  William  Eck- 
els, William  Ferrill,  James  Bryan,  Liverton 
Thomas,  Joel  Hale  and  Elijah  R.  Anderson. 

This  township,  like  almost  all  the  others  of 
the  county,  was  very  heavily  timbered,  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  timber  being  white,  red,  bur  and 
swamp  oak ; white,  red  and  hickory  elm ; white, 
black  and  blue  ash;  white  and  black  walnut; 
hard  and  soft  maple;  wild  cherry;  shellbark 
and  white  hickory,  bass  wood,  cotton  wood, 
sycamore  and  buckeye.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  the  township,  nearly  all  this  timber  was  val- 
ueless except  for  fencing,  and  was  regarded 
as  a great  drawback  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments, but  such  is  the  demand  for  timber  at 
this  day,  that  what  was  then  destroyed  or 
wasted,  would  now  bring  fortunes  to  the  lucky 
owners.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  this  town- 
ship was  built  in  1833  or  1834,  and  was  located 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  12,  on  the 
farm  of  James  Wiseman,  afterwards  owned  by 
Gov.  Foster.  The  first  school  in  that  house 
was  taught  by  Isaac  Wiseman,  and  was  the 
first  school  in  the  township.  There  are  now 
nine  schoolhouses  and  schools  in  the  township. 
The  enumeration  of  youths  of  school  age  is 
about  six  hundred. 

The  United  Brethren  have  an  academy  in 
that  part  of  Fostoria  which  is  situated  in  this 
township.  The  schools  of  the  township  are  at 
present  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  much 
interest  is  felt  in  their  success  by  the  patrons, 


The  school  buildings  are  all  comfortable  and 
commodious. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  township 
finds  expression  through  seven  churches — two 
Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Evangelican  Luth- 
eran, one  Presbyterian,  one  German  Reformed, 
one  German  Baptist,  and  one  United  Brethren. 

The  first  election  in  Washington  Township 
was  held  in  the  fall  of  1832,  when  General 
Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  were  national  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  Twelve  votes  were 
cast  at  this  election.  The  names  of  the  electors 
were  John  Norris,  John  Gorsuch,  Silas  Gor- 
such, Nelson  Gorsuch,  James  Sweeney,  James 
Wiseman,  Liverton  Thomas,  Jacob  Heistan, 
Elijah  McRill,  William  Ferrall,  James  Bryan 
and  William  Eckels.  The  vote  stood,  as  now 
remembered.  Clay  eight,  Jackson  four.  If 
“Young  Harry  of  the  West”  had  met  with  the 
same  success  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  “Old  Hickory”  would  not  have  his 
name  on  the  list  of  men  honored  with  the  high- 
est office  the  greatest  Republic  in  existence  can 
bestow.  Liverton  Thomas  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  was  the  first  elected  in  the 
township. 

The  Lake  Erie  & Western  Railroad  runs 
across  the  township  in  a diagonal  direction 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  is  paralleled 
by  the  Toledo,  Fostoria  & Findlay  electric  line 
throughout.  What  was  called  the  old  Conti- 
nental Road,  graded  through  from  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1855,  changed 
hands  in  1880,  and  is  now  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago & St.  Louis  Railroad  well  known  over 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  was  at  once  com- 
pleted from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  crosses  this 
township  from  east  to  west  a little  south  of  the 
center.  Both  these  roads  pass  through  the 
town  of  Arcadia  where  they  cross,  making  the 
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occasion  to  build  this  village.  The  following 
incident  illustrating  pioneer  life  was  formerly 
related  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Sheets:  “When 
Jacob  Heistand  came  to  this  township  from 
Wayne  County,  he  brought  with  him  several 
head  of  cows  and  young  cattle,  and  not  having 
any  enclosure  in  which  to  keep  them,  allowed 
them  to  roam  at  large  in  the  woods.  He  took 
the  precaution,  however,  to  put  a bell  on  one, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  find  them  when 
wanted.  But  one  evening  when  he  went  for 
them,  he  found  that  they  had  strayed  farther 
away  than  usual,  he  did  not  find  them  until 
dark,  and  on  his  return,  in  passing  around  one 
of  the  large  swales  in  the  neighborhood,  he  lost 
his  bearings,  and  the  cattle  not  being  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  course  they  took,  went  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  home.  Mr.  Heistand 
followed  them  until  late  in  the  evening  with- 
out coming  to  his  or  any  other  clearing.  The 
woods  were  infested  by  wolves,  which  now 
commenced  to  howl  close  to  him;  the  cattle 
gathered  close  about  him,  through  fear  of  the 
wolves.  Mr.  Heistand  concluded  that  he 
would  stay  with  the  cattle,  and  procured  a cud- 
gel with  which  to  keep  the  wolves  at  bay.  But 
they  becoming  more  bold,  and  howling  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  he  concluded  to  start  on  again, 
hoping  to  strike  some  clearing,  which  he  hap- 
pily did  in  a few  minutes,  but  about  four  miles 
from  home.  The  clearing  was  that  of  James 
Wiseman,  with  whom  he  remained  during  the 
night.” 

James  G.  Wiseman  was  born  in  Greenbriar 
County,  Va.,  in  August,  1790.  He  served  in 
the  War  of  1812  as  a cavalryman,  under  Capt. 
Lewis.  Mr,  Wiseman  was  married  in  18x4  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Summers,  and  in  September, 
1817,  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Madison 
County.  He  and  his  wife  made  the  trip  from 


Virginia  to  Ohio— a distance  of  more  than 
four  hundred  miles — on  horseback.  After  two 
years’  residence  he  moved  to  Perry  County, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  the  spring  of 
1831,  when  he  came  to  Washington  Township. 
Mr.  Wiseman  was  a medium-sized  man,  rugged 
and  hardy,  and  well  fitted  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  frontier  life.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  an  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  but  he  never  allowed 
this  fondness  for  sport  to  interfere  with  the 
real  business  of  life,  that  of  making  a comforta- 
ble home  for  himself  and  family.  He  cleared 
up  a large  and  rich  farm.  He  was  an  honest, 
genial,  whole-souled  man,  ever  ready  to  assist 
the  needy,  and  no  man  more  fully  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Wiseman 
died  in  1873,  and  his  wife  survived  him  seven 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, and  lived  to  see  all  of  them  become  mar- 
ried men  and  women  except  two,  one  of  which 
died  quite  young,  the  other  being  killed  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

William  Church  was  the  oldest  of  eight  chil- 
dren of  Collis  and  Elizabeth  Church,  and  was 
born  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
February  4th,  1818.  His  father  was  a farmer 
and  William  followed  that  occupation  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then  began 
to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years,  and  after  his  return  to 
farming  he  still  did  his  own  blacksmithing,  in- 
cluding an  occasional  job  for  a neighbor.  Mr. 
Church  came  to  Ohio  nearly  eighty  years  ago, 
the  family  and  household  goods  making  the 
trip  in  a wagon.  On  their  arrival  in  the  state, 
they  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Wayne 
County,  near  the  village  of  Jackson.  Here  Mr. 
Church’s  mother  died.  In  1834  the  family 
came  to  Hancock  County  and  located  on  the 
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land  on  which  the  town  of  Rawson  now  stands. 
Mr.  Church  came  to  Findlay  and  learned  his 
trade  with  David  Webster.  In  1840  he  mar- 
ried Martha  J.  Teatsworth,  and  followed  his 
trade  for  thirteen  years.  He  then  purchased 
the  farm  in  Liberty  Township  known  as  the 
Burkhead  farm.  After  a residence  here  of  a 
few  years,  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  the 
farm  in  Washington  Township  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  on  September  16,  1903. 
Mrs.  Church  died  in  1873.  They  were  the  pa- 
rents of  four  children.  Mr.  Church  was  al- 
ways a man  of  strict  morals,  but  never  united 
with  any  church  organization;  his  tendency, 
however,  was  toward  the  Baptist.  He  owned 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  county,  on  which 
are  very  tasteful  and  substantial  buildings.  He 
was  always  noted  for  his  honesty  and  industry. 
He  practiced  economy  without  penuriousness, 
and  hospitality  without  extravagance. 


Charles  E.  Jordan  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  on  May  23rd,  1800.  He  was 
married  to  Margaret  Moore,  February  nth, 
1826,  who  lived  until  May,  1873,  dying  at  Ar- 
cadia, Ohio.  Mr.  Jordan  came  to  this  town- 
ship October  2nd,  1833,  and  settled  on  land 
adjoining  Arcadia,  on  the  farm  where  his  son 
Capt.  John  Jordan  afterwards  died.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan had  nine  children,  two  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Although  a pronounced  disbeliever  in 
the  cause  of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War, 
five  of  his  six  sons  were  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army.  James  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Re- 
saca,  and  John  died  many  years  afterward  as 
a result  of  wounds  received  in  one  of  the  many 
engagements  in  which  he  took  part.  His  eldest 
son,  Daniel  S.  Jordan,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Catharine  Kimmell,  in  1853,  and  for 
many  years  owned  the  farm  where  Reeves  Park 
is  at  present  located. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


TOWNSHIPS 

WHEAT 

RYE 

OATS 

CORN 

Acres  sown  for  Bu.  prd. 

Acres  sown  Bn.  prd. 

Acres  sown  Bn.  prd. 

Acres 

Bu.  shelled 

harvest  1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

planted 

prod.  1908 

i Allen 

....  1,479 

25.414 

ro 

60 

970 

30,592 

1,984 

85,635 

2 Amanda  . . . 

2,OII 

29,160 

45 

735 

896 

28,776 

2,631 

114,510 

3 Biglick  

....  2,559 

44,587 

46 

721 

1,164 

42,665 

3,213 

131,460 

4 Blanchard  . . 

....  2,383 

3LH6 

95 

1,582 

1,860 

58,809 

4,990 

233,177 

5 Cass 

1.403 

24,675 

23 

225 

986 

31,876 

2,l68 

80,090 

6 Delaware  . . 

....  2,367 

31,728 

90 

1,040 

6l6 

14,841 

2,875 

111,47° 

7 Eagle 

2,270 

32,768 

35 

370 

837 

28,312 

2,819 

116,370 

8 Jackson  .... 

....  1,603 

21,425 

. . . 

M95 

22,815 

2,163 

100,380 

9 Liberty  

1,612 

26,375 

23 

355 

1,021 

41,110 

2,886 

136,400 

ro  Madison  . . . 

2,297 

17,362 

123 

i,i45 

452 

12,707 

1,849 

71,660 

1 1 Marion  .... 

....  1,751 

24,292 

• . . 

. . . 

1,075 

39,5io 

2,844 

130,710 

12  Orange  .... 

1,910 

21,275 

88 

835 

1,421 

38,495 

3,202 

123,080 

13  Pleasant 

....  2,136 

33,255 

108 

1,192 

i,596 

67,382 

4,552 

193,595 

14  Portage 

1,221 

19,200 

8 

200 

1,208 

32,665 

2,384 

87,830 

15  Union  

2,088 

27,594 

136 

L930 

i,595 

54,333 

3,754 

70,030 

16  Van  Buren  . 

....  2,035 

21,815 

128 

1,434 

805 

20,701 

2,253 

99.570 

17  Washington 

....  1,327 

22,920 

703 

21,540 

1,387 

48,608 

Total 

....  32,407 

454,99 1 

950 

11,828 

18,400 

578,129 

47,954 

1,934.647 
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TOWNSHIPS 

IRISH 

POTATOES 

MEADOW 

CLOVER 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres  in  grass 

Tons  of  hay 

Acres 

Tons  hay 

Bushels  of 

planted 

prod. 

1908 

produced 

grown 

produced 

seed  orid. 

i Allen 

...17 

2,111 

1,613 

2,130 

827 

1,265 

896 

2 Amanda  

..  50 

4,565 

1,526 

2,250 

1,519 

2,146 

1,485 

3 Biglick  

• • 35 

3,553 

844 

1,056 

2,021 

2,826 

2,023 

4 Blanchard  . . . 

• .139 

12,378 

543 

697 

2,513 

3,767 

1,668 

5 Cass 

..  41 

3,472 

1,343 

2,014 

643 

1,053 

795 

6 Delaware  . . . 

..  29 

3,300 

1,533 

3,268 

1,036 

1,487 

1.372 

7 Eagle 

• • 54 

4,781 

779 

993 

1,578 

806 

1,298 

8 Jackson  

..  29 

2,780 

730 

837 

1,362 

1,855 

530 

9 Liberty  

..  64 

5,480 

2,364 

3.505 

343 

484' 

1,032 

10  Madison  

..  41 

2,865 

565 

738 

1,201 

1,702 

86 7 

1 1 Marion  ..... 

. . 192 

21,340 

1.947 

2,768 

1,368 

1,934 

91 1 

12  Orange  

. . . . 

.... 

1,868 

2,249 

2,081 

2,787 

1,760 

13  Pleasant  .... 

■ • 38 

3.250 

822 

1,047 

2,699 

3.465 

1,882 

14  Portage 

..  5° 

3,717 

1,889 

3,287 

122 

148 

29 

15  Union 

..  24 

2,420 

1,068 

1,281 

1,884 

2,816 

1,404 

16  Van  Buren  . . 

..  5° 

4,4” 

1,269 

1,792 

1,389 

1,798 

1,764 

17  Washington  . 

. . 12 

1,200 

745 

801 

814 

1,009 

5io 

Total 

...865 

81,623 

21,263 

30,653 

23,400 

32,348 

20,226 

TOWNSHIPS  MILK  BUTTER 

Gal.  told  1908  Lbs.  made  in 
family  use  home  drs.  1908 


1 Allen 

22,752 

40,459 

2 Amanda  

4,500 

60,180 

3 Biglick 

57,900 

4 Blanchard  

66,150 

5 Cass 

15,000 

46,270 

6 Delaware 

37,670 

7 Eagle 

46,350 

8 Jackson  

32,920 

9 Liberty  

5.100 

74,600 

10  Madison  

46,800 

1 1 Marion  

44,500 

12  Orange  

68,940 

13  Pleasant 

44,128 

14  Portage  

32,300 

15  Union  

49,480 

16  Van  Buren 

60,153 

17  Washington  

19.980 

Total  

165,352 

828,780 

EGGS  MAPLE  PRODTS.  HONEY  BEES 

Doz-  Prod.  No.  trees  Fm.  Gallons  of  Lbs.honey  No.hives 


1908  which  syrup 

syrup  1908 

1908 

1908 

37,470 

2,964 

1.075 

1,560 

40 

80,900 

1,125 

500 

1,900 

85 

64,770 

3.849 

1,544 

1,600 

60 

67,555 

365 

85 

741 

49 

39,100 

1,550 

172 

. . . 

78,980 

1,688 

727 

15 

4 

97,900 

2,309 

794 

38,300 

380 

125 

. . . 

39,345 

2,555 

960 

1,608 

116 

37,916 

950 

282 

600 

20 

60,300 

465 

285 

3,300 

no 

102,935 

105 

60 

. . . 

117,395 

. . . 

. . . 

. . 

30,000 

. . . 

30 

. . . 

. . 

76,660 

623 

197 

3.735 

180 

50,450 

664 

232 

3,2i5 

186 

20,460 

96 

50 

1,040,436 

18,688 

7,116 

18,284 

00 

0 
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TOWNSHIPS 

HORSES 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

HOGS 

WOOL 

No.  owned 

No.  owned 

No.  owned 

No.  owned 

Pounds  shorn 

in  1908 

in  1908 

in  1908 

in  1908 

1908 

i Allen 

265 

570 

1,044 

1,048 

5,508 

2 Amanda  

- 490 

961 

3,202 

1,483 

25,586 

3 Biglick  

411 

822 

U59I 

1,087 

”,145 

4 Blanchard  

5°8 

1.723 

1,680 

2,345 

H.379 

5 Cass  

428 

873 

*,715 

1,649 

5,565 

6 Delaware  

518 

1.330 

3,514 

2,263 

22,341 

7 Eagle  

463 

1,326 

2,477 

2,402 

7,510 

8 Jackson  

1,106 

3,493 

2,003 

22,250 

9 Liberty  

464 

977 

1,364 

1,852 

10,963 

io  Madison  

423 

1,098 

2,244 

1,902 

II,l6l 

1 1 Marion  

501 

1,136 

2,699 

1,841 

17,830 

1 2 Orange  

572 

1,498 

3,069 

2,191 

18,370 

13  Pleasant  

639 

L355 

959 

2,714 

4,736 

14  Portage  

25s 

418 

793 

648 

6,315 

15  Union  

657 

1,466 

2,690 

2,449 

13,045 

16  VanBuren  

433 

1,176 

2,111 

1,981 

11,411 

17  Washington  

356 

7i5 

1,275 

907 

2,360 

Total 

7.872 

18,100 

35,920 

30,765 

210,575 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

Sketches  of  Arcadia,  Arlington,  Benton  Ridge,  Cannotisberg,  Deweyville,  Findlay  (Including 
Gas  and  Oil  Industry  and  Findlay  College ),  Fostoria,  Houcktown,  Jenera,  McContb,  Mt. 
Blanchard,  Mt.  Cory,  Rawson,  Shawtown,  Van  Buren,  Vanlue , West  Independence,  Will- 
iamstown.  Etc. 

arcadia.  G.  W.  Dick,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Fred 

This  town  was  laid  out  in  July,  1855,  by  P-  Conaway,  teller.  This  bank  has  a capital 
David  Peters  and  Ambrose  Peters.  It  com-  stock  of  $2S,ooo,  of  which  $13,750  is  paid 
prised  135  lots,  on  the  south  part  of  the  north  stock-  Two  Seneral  stores-  one  dru&  store> 
half,  and  the  north  part  of  the  south  half  of  two  hardware  stores,  handling  buggies  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  22.  Other  Arming  implements,  one  grocery  store,  one 
additions  were  made  by  William  Wheelan  meat  market,  two  barber  shops,  two  saw 
and  Charles  E.  Jordan.  The  town  is  lo-  mills,  one  repair  shop,  one  tin  shop,  one  tile 
cated  about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Find-  factory,  one  concrete  factory,  one  elevator 
lay  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lake  Erie  & mill,  two  blacksmith  and  wagon  repair 
Western  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  shoPs>  two  IiverX  barns>  one  electric  '’&ht 
Louis  Railroads,  and  has  a population  of  P*ant>  two  depots. 

about  six  hundred.  The  country  surround-  Arcadia  has  two  churches— one  Methodist 
ing  it  is  rich  and  well  improved,  and  there  Episcopal  and  one  Lutheran  Church— and 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Arcadia  one  four-room  schoolhouse.  In  Fraternal 
should  not  become  in  time  quite  a busy  Organizations  there  are  lodges  of  the 
place.  Its  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rathburn  Sisters,  Mac- 
enterprising  and  already  quite  a large  trade  cabes,  and  Modern  Woodmen.  There  is 
is  done  here.  The  main  street  has  been  also  located  here  two  doctors,  one  preacher 
paved  with  brick  at  a cost  of  $12,000.  and  one  undertaker.  The  Odd  Fellows  in- 

The  business  of  the  town  is  represented  stituted  a lodge  here  in  July,  1874,  and  had 
by  the  following  concerns : a membership  of  forty-four,  which  has  since 

The  Arcadia  Bank  & Savings  Company,  moved  to  Fostoria. 
with  the  following  officers:  Abraham  Eber-  The  Lake  Erie  & Western  Railroad  was 
sole,  president : John  Baker,  vice-president ; completed  through  Arcadia  in  the  spring  of 
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1859.  The  N.  Y.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railway  com- 
menced laying  its  tracks  here  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1881,  and  on  the  2nd  day  of  June  the 
cars  ran  across  Main  Street.  The  Toledo, 
Fostoria  and  Findlay  Electric  Line  runs 
parallel  with  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
from  Findlay  to  Fostoria. 

The  town  of  Arcadia  was  incorporated  in 
1859,  at  which  time  George  W.  Kimmel  was 
elected  mayor,  and  Dr.  D.  B.  Spahr,  clerk. 
The  office  of  mayor  has  since  been  filled  by 
the  following  persons : Jacob  Peters,  Joseph 
Dillery,  E.  B.  Warner,  C.  E.  Jordan,  J.  E. 
Beeson,  A.  D.  Harbaugh,  George  Stahl,  J. 
W.  Fisher,  Joseph  Dillery,  Henry  Ludwig, 
William  Karn,  J.  B.  Gordon,  R.  F.  Taylor, 
Ad.  Huffman,  J.  E.  Bricker,  W.  H.  Dillery, 
the  last  mentioned  being  the  present  incum- 
bent. Joseph  Dillery  was  elected  mayor 
five  times  and  J.  E.  Bowman  was  six  times 
elected  clerk. 

In  1859  a post  office  was  established  here 
with  A.  W.  Frederick,  postmaster,  who  has 
been  succeeded  by  David  Peters,  Jacob 
Peters,  William  Karn,  Joseph  Smart,  Wil- 
liam Moffat,  J.  H.  Beeson,  W.  Moore,  J.  H. 
Wheeland,  Harrison  Nye,  A.  M.  Nye,  and 
J.  C.  O’Neil.  The  last  mentioned  has  re- 
signed and  C.  W.  Blake  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  office. 

ARLINGTON. 

This  town  was  laid  out  in  November, 
1854,  by  Robert  Hurd,  Esq.,  on  the  south- 
west part  of  Section  6,  and  the  southeast 
part  of  Section  1.  It  originally  contained 
seventeen  lots,  but  since  its  first  platting, 
successive  additions  have  been  made,  until 
now  it  is  quite  a village,  its  Main  Street 
extending  for  a distance  of  one  mile.  It  is 


located  in  Madison  Township  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  and 
Northern  Ohio  Railroads,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  ample  passenger  and  shipping 
facilities.  At  present  there  is  a good  pros- 
pect of  an  extention  of  the  T.  G.  & S.  Elec- 
tric through  the  town. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a post  office 
here  in  1846,  Dr.  B.  Beach  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  L. 
P.  Wing,  E.  B.  Vail,  W.  K.  Drake,  Thomas 
Stark,  Phillip  Wilch,  L.  S.  Lafferty,  E.  P. 
Lease,  C.  F.  King,  Holmes  Wheeler,  Levi 
W.  Hinchey  and  the  present  incumbent  N. 
D.  Stein,  who  has  held  the  office  for  the  last 
six  years. 

The  trade  of  the  place  was  insignificant 
until  after  the  location  of  the  railroads,  when 
it  sprang  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
population  in  1880  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  whereas  in  1909  it  is  over  five 
hundred. 

In  1892  the  town  was  incorporated  and 
James  Huff  was  the  first  mayor,  he  being 
succeeded  in  turn  by  Eli  Bowman,  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Trovenger,  Holmes  Wheeler, 
Dr.  John  Trovenger,  N.  S.  Wescot,  L.  E. 
Huston  and  the  present  mayor  E.  J.  Pugh, 
now  nearing  the  end  of  his  second  term. 

The  finance  of  the  town  is  being  looked 
after  by  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank- 
ing Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio  in  1900  with  a capital  stock  of 
$25,000,  surplus  of  $1,000,  and  resources  of 
$112,000.  The  officers  are  Pres.,  R.  J. 
Dorney;  Vice-Pres.,  B.  G.  Bibler;  Cashier, 
H.  O.  Fellers;  and  Assist.  Cashier,  Miss  D. 
Dorcas  Dorney.  The  company  owns  its 
own  building,  a fine  pressed  brick  and  glass 
front,  with  upper  rooms  for  rent.  Societies 
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are  represented  by  the  Odd  Fellows,  with 
Rebeccas,  Maccabees  and  Ladies,  Knights 
of  Pythias  with  Pythian  Sisters,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  Sons  of  Veterans 
with  the  Lady  auxiliaries,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America. 

There  are  three  general  stores,  two  hard- 
ware stores,  one  drug  store,  one  hotel  and 
three  restaurants,  one  shoe  store,  one  cloth- 
ing store,  one  furniture  store,  two  milliner 
stores,  one  harness  shop,  one  meat  market, 
two  grain  elevators,  two  livery  barns,  two 
pool  rooms,  one  confectionery  store,  one 
bakery,  one  moving  picture  show,  four  bar- 
ber shops,  three  blacksmiths,  and  two  coal 
yards.  There  are  also  one  saw-mill,  with 
planing-mill  attached,  one  hoop  factory,  one 
tinner  and  roofer,  and  a stone-crusher  on 
the  confines  of  the  village.  One  stock  yard 
is  located  here -from  which  are  shipped  an 
estimate  of  one  hundred  car  loads  of  stock 
each  year,  Mr.  Isaac  Bishop  being  the  main 
shipper. 

Arlington  is  supplied  with  four  churches, 
one  Methodist  Protestant,  one  Methodist 
Episcopal,  one  German  Lutheran  and  one 
English  Lutheran,  with  two  resident  pas- 
tors. Three  physicans  look  after  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  the  people  both  in  town  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  village 
prides  itslf  on  having  a good  schoolhouse 
of  six  rooms  and  an  enumeration  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  scholars. 

In  a business  as  well  as  in  a social  way, 
Arlington  is  certainly  a lively  town  of  its 
size,  and  the  residents  take  great  pride  in 
the  advantages  they  enjoy.  Of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  maintained  by  the  farm- 
ing community,  which  here  is  a source  of 
unfailing  wealth  in  this  productive  country. 


Of  the  twenty-five  rural  mail  routes  in 
the  county,  Arlington  has  two— Nos.  14  and 
15— that  carry  the  mail  to  the  surrounding 
farm  community. 

Arlington  also  has  a municipal  Electric 
Light  Plant,  built  by  the  town  at  a cost  of 
$14,000,  with  which  it  lights  its  own  streets 
and  furnishes  electric  lighting  to  its  citizens 
at  a fair  rate. 

The  Arlingtonian,  a bright  newspaper,  is 
edited  by  Frank  Bitler,  who  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  demonstrating  to  the  public  how  to 
run  a newspaper. 

BENTON  KIDGE. 

The  town  of  Benton  Ridge  is  situated  on 
the  gravely  ridge  running  from  Findlay 
west  into  Putnam  County,  and  nine  miles 
in  a south-westerly  direction  from  Findlay. 
It  was  laid  out  in  November,  1835,  by  Wil- 
liam Mires,  on  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  35,  and  was  origin- 
ally composed  of  but  thirty-six  lots.  In 
1855  William  Powell  made  an  addition  of 
five  lots,  and  in  1867.  he  made  a further  ad- 
dition of  eleven  lots,  and  in  1868  he  made  a 
third  addition  of  ten  lots.  The  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  sturdy  Missouri  Sena- 
tor, Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  served  that 
State  uninterruptedly  as  U.  S.  Senator  from 
1821  to  1851,  and  was  contemporaneous 
with  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  The  lo- 
cation is  beautiful  and  healthy,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  and  productive  agricul- 
tural country. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  was 
settled  at  a very  early  day  by  the  Powells— 
William,  Jacob,  John  and  Daniel— David  M. 
Baldwin,  Jacob  Engle,  Solomon  Foglesong. 
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Knepper,  Michael  Fisher,  Owen  Hughs  and 
other  like  enterprising  frontiersmen. 

The  business  of  the  town  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  supplying  the  surrounding  country 
with  some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
trade.  Not  having  as  yet  any  convenient 
railroad  facilities  (a  branch  of  the  C.  H.  & 
D. — now  in  the  interest  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system — passing  a mile  and  a quarter 
north  of  the  village),  the  town  has  made  ad- 
vancement slowly,  but  has  held  its  own, 
with  a steady  trend  to  improvement  in  build- 
ing and  trade. 

A post  office  was  established  here  in'  1840, 
called  Benton  Ridge,  and  D.  M.  Baldwin, 
William  Miller,  Phillip  Ballard,  Isaac 
Sperow,  M.  Merchant,  T.  J.  Saunders,  J.  G. 
Saunders,  J.  H.  Saunders,  H.  W.  Hughes, 
Peter  Baldwin,  Newton  Cherry  and  J.  H 
Whistler  (the  present  incumbent),  have  held 
the  office  of  postmaster. 

In  1875  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a 
hamlet  for  special  purposes  of  police  pro- 
tection, and  later  as  a town,  with  R.  S. 
Palmer  as  mayor,  followed  by  William 
Brown,  William  Wittenmyer,  E.  M.  Jones, 
A.  D.  Whistler,  Frank  Alword,  John  West- 
ley  Powell,  Byron  E.  Powell  and  the  present 
incumbent,  Amos  Wittenmyer. 

The  business  of  the  town  consists  of  two 
general  stores,  two  meat  markets,  two  drug 
stores — a small  stock  kept  by  each  of  the 
two  doctors — two  barber  shops,  two  black- 
smith shops  with  wagon  and  carriage  re- 
pair, with  one  each  of  hotel,  restaurant,  tin 
shop,  bakery,  photograph  gallery  and 
jewelry,  furniture  store,  fence  material 
dealer,  two  coal  dealers,  saw  and  planing- 
mill,  and  a cement  block  factory. 

Benton  Ridge  is  supplied  ' with  the 


Farmers,  Bell  and  Home  telephones,  with 
a local  exchange  of  two  hundred  phones. 
They  have  two  churches,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  Evangelical,  one  resident  minister 
and  two  doctors. 

The  special  school  district,  which  com- 
poses not  only  the  village,  but  a large  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  farming  country, 
have  built  a beautiful  and  commodious 
pressed-brick  schoolhouse  at  the  eastern  end 
of  town,  with  a cement  basement  and  two 
stories  above,  comprising  four  rooms.  Sur- 
rounding the  building  are  spacious  play- 
grounds and  shade  trees  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  pupils.  The  enumeration  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  school  age.  The 
present  population  of  the  town  is  four 
hundred. 

CANNONSBURG. 

This  town,  located  in  Union  Township, 
was  founded  by  Benjamin  Marshall,  Frank- 
lin Ballard,  William  McConnell  and  James 
C.  Marshall.  It  was  laid  out  on  the  east 
part  of  Section  35  and  the  west  part  of  Sec- 
tion 36  and  consisted  of  36  lots,  with  two 
streets,  or  rather  roads,  crossing  at  right 
angles.  At  one  time  it  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable neighborhood  importance,  and  the 
author  has  been  informed  more  than  forty 
years  ago  by  some  of  the  then  oldest  in- 
habitants that  they  remembered  the  time 
when  it  was  as  large  as  Findlay  then  was. 
But  it  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  more 
than  a small  country  village.  Railroads 
came  just  near  enough  to  it  to  ruin  what 
trade  it  had. 

In  1867,  the  author  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  this  village,  and  at  that 
time  it  had  two  general  stores,  one  grocery 
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and  drug  store,  two  churches,  two  wagon 
and  buggy  shops,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one 
grist-mill,  one  shoemaker,  one  preacher 
and  three  doctors.  But  all  these  have 
passed  and  in  1908,  three  of  the  four  corners 
were  planted  in  crops,  and  it  resembled 
Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village.” 

A post  office  was  established  here  in 
1841,  with  Thompson  Bartell  as  postmaster, 
since  which  time  E.  P.  Leslie,  H.  P.  Eaton, 
D.  W.  Cass,  Fuller  Ballard,  Henry  Lue, 
J.  D.  Buss,  J.  A.  Combs,  Sr.,  J F.  Steinman, 
J.  A.  Kimmell,  J.  A Combs,  Jr,  and  Lydia 
A.  Rossman  have  held  the  office.  The  office 
was  discontinued  several  years  ago. 

DEWEYVILLE. 

Deweyville  was  laid  out  by  John  B.  Williams 
on  the  south  part  of  the  west  part  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the 
north  part  of  the  west  part  of  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Pleasant 
Township.  The  plat  of  said  village  consisting 
of  40  lots,  was  acknowledged  June  5,  1880,  be- 
fore Edwin  Phifer,  surveyor,  and  recorded 
July  19th,  1880,  by  Joseph  F.  Guntzwiler,  re- 
corder. This  village  has  not  been  incorporated. 

FINDLAY. 

Findlay,  now  the  county  seat  of  Hancock 
County,  was  first  laid  out  in  the  year  1821,  by 
Joseph  Vance  and  Elnathan  Cory,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Wilson  Vance  and 
family  removed  to  the  place.  Mr.  Vance  was 
soon  joined  by  Squire  Carlin,  William  Taylor, 
John  Patterson,  W.  L.  Henderson,  John  Boyd, 
Reuben  Hales  and  Parlee  Carlin,  with  others, 
so  that  in  a few  years  quite  a village  had 
sprung  up. 

The  town  was  replatted  in  1829,  and  on  the 


26th  of  September  of  that  year,  Joseph  Vance 
and  Elnathan  Cory  appeared  before  Judge 
McKinnis,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
county,  and  acknowledged  the  platting  of  the 
town  of  Findlay,  consisting  of  156  lots  of  fifty 
by  two  hundred  feet.  The  town  plat  was  lo- 
cated on  Section  13,  in  Township  1 north. 
Range  10  east. 

The  lands  in  this  section — 598  acres  in  all — 
were  entered  in  parcels  of  fifty-five  acres  by 
Vance,  Neil  and  Cory,  seventy-six  acres  by 
Mcllvain  and  Neil,  seventy-five  acres  by  Asa 
M.  Lake,  eighty-eight  acres  by  John  Gardner, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  by  Elna- 
than Cory,  seventy-nine  acres  by  James  Gil- 
ruth,  and  eighty  acres  by  Joseph  Westenhaver. 
John  Gardner  received  a patent  for  his,  dated 
June  3rd,  1822,  signed  by  President  James 
Monroe.  He  afterwards  sold  to  Thomas  and 
John  Simpson,  and  they  to  Wilson  Vance, 
March  14th,  1828.  This  tract  was  the  west 
part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  13, 
and  contained  eighty-eight  acres.  The  consid- 
eration by  Vance  to  the  Simpsons  was  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  east  part  of  the  south- 
east quarter,  was  owned  by  Vance,  Neil  and 
Cory,  and  was  that  part  of  the  section  on  which 
the  town  was  laid  out.  The  lots  numbered  on 
Main  Street,  from  north  to  south.  The  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  old  Squire  Carlin  resi- 
dence— corner  of  Main  and  Front  Streets, 
southwest — was  No.  1,  and  the  business  room 
of  J.  S.  Patterson  & Sons,  corner  of  Main 
and  Sandusky  Streets,  No.  16,  the  then  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  town.  In  these  numbers, 
from  one  to  sixteen,  the  Public  Square,  now 
the  Courthouse  Square,  was  not  counted.  There 
were  seventy-six  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  the  Jot  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  West 
Streets  being  the  last  number  on  that  side. 
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On  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  the  lot  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tavern  Hotel,  is  numbered  twen- 
ty-seven, and  on  South  Main  Street  the  lot  on 
the  northeast  comer  of  Main  and  Sandusky 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Frey  Drug  Co., 
was  numbered  ninety-six.  There  were  eighty 
lots  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  ending 
with  No.  156,  owned  by  the  late  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Cox,  and  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  East 
Streets.  No  part  of  the  land  between  Front 
Street  and  the  river  was  laid  out  into  lots  at 
that  time. 

The  following  certificate  of  Wilson  Vance, 
surveyor,  was  attached  to  the  town  plat  : 

“1st.  All  streets  and  alleys  cross  at  right 
angles  due  north  and  south.” 

“2nd.  Main  Street  is  one  hundred  feet 
wide. 

“3rd.  Broadway  (the  space  between  Main- 
Cross  and  Front  Streets  north  of  the  rear  end 
of  the  Court  House)  is  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen and  a half  wide. 

“4th.  Main-Cross  Street  is  eighty-two  and 
one-half  feet  wide. 

“5th.  Crawford,  Putnam,  Front,  Back 
(now  Sandusky),  East  and  West  Streets  are 
each  sixty-six  feet  wide. 

“6th.  Farmers  and  Mechanics  alleys  are 
each  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  all  other  alleys 
are  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  wide.” 

Attached  to  the  plat,  by  the  proprietors, 
Vance  and  Cory,  was  the  following  acknowl- 
edgment : 

“The  public  grounds,  streets  and  alleys,  are 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  correctly  desig- 
nated by  the  notes  attached  to  said  plat,  and 
are  appropriated  as  public  ways  for  the  benefit 
of  said  town,  and  to  no  other  use  whatever.” 

Thirty-nine  lots  were  donated  to  the  county 
commissioners,  in  trust,  to  be  sold,  the. proceeds 


arising  from  such  sale  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  county  buildings.  The  ground 
known  as  the  Public  Square  was  not  named  as 
one  of  the  lots  donated  for  county  purposes, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  acknowledgment  above 
referred  to  it  was  appropriated  for  public  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  it  so  remains, 
unless  a subsequent  contract  with  the  proprie- 
tors, or  the  town  authorities,  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  commissioners,  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a record. 

On  the  xoth  day  of  October,  1829,  the  com- 
missioners of  Hancock  County,  met  “for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  their  care  their  propor- 
tion of  the  town  lots  of  Findlay,  which  were 
deeded  to  said  commissioners,  by  Joseph  Vance 
and  Elnathan  Cory,  and  said  Charles  McKin- 
nis  and  John  P.  Hamilton,  present,  ordered 
that  the  aforesaid  lots  be  offered  at  public  sale, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  November  next.  It  is  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  the  county  auditor  advertise 
said  sale.”  On  November  9th,  1829,  the  com- 
missioners, Charles  McKinnis  and  John  P. 
Hamilton,  present,  proceeded  to  sell  the  above 
mentioned  lots,  and  the  following  sales  were 
made:  Lots  2,  8,  9,  13,  17,  26,  29,  32,  43,  46, 
51,  61,  79,  86,  89,  92,  95,  98,  104,  105,  108, 
hi,  1 16,  142,  146,  148,  156,  sold  for  prices 
ranging  from  five  dollars  for  No.  148,  to  two 
hundred  dollars  for  No.  8.  The  aggregate  re- 
ceived was  $1,025.40.  The  first  frame  house 
in  the  town  was  built  by  Squire  Carlin,  and 
stood  on  the  same  lot  on  which  he  afterward 
built  the  brick  house  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Main  and  Front  Streets,  and  now  used  for 
business  purposes.  This  same  frame  building 
was  afterwards  moved  to  the  east  side  of  South 
Main  Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  alley  be- 
tween Hardin  and  Lincoln  Streets,  and  at  the 
present  owned  by  John  Parker. 
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The  second  frame  building  was  erected  by 
William  Taylor,  who  occupied  it  as  a dwelling, 
hotel  and  dry  goods  store.  This  building  stood 
on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Davis  Opera  House, 
on  the  south.  Many  years  ago  it  was  removed 
to  the  west  end  of  Sandusky  Street,  where  it 
was  burned  down.  It  was  about  twenty-five 
feet  square  and  a story  and  a half  high.  As 
Mr.  Squire  Carlin  built  the  first  frame  build- 
ing, so  he  also  built  the  first  brick  building  in 
the  town,  on  the  lot  aforementioned.  This  too 
he  used  as  a dwelling  and  dry  goods  store. 

Benjamin  Cox,  the  first  resident  of  the  town, 
was  also  the  first  tavern  keeper,  carrying  on  bus- 
iness in  a log  house,  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
Street,  between  Front  Street  and  the  river 
bridge.  The  town  was  then  a straggling  vil- 
lage of  log  huts,  with  streets  and  alleys  im- 
passable the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  with 
no  business  to  talk  of,  except  some  traffic  with 
the  Indians  and  now  and  then  the  task  of  enter- 
taining a lone  traveler  in  his  search  for  a home 
in  the  wilderness.  As  the  population  increased 
and  buildings  multiplied,  more  room  was 
wanted,  and  additions  were  demanded,  land 
holders  adjoining  the  old  town  platted  and 
offered  for  sale  numbers  of  lots. 

In  February,  1830,  William  Byall’s  addition 
of  twenty  lots  was  laid  out.  This  addition  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Sandusky  Street,  east  of 
Main  Street.  In  1837  Joseph  and  Elnathan 
Cory  laid  out  an  addition  of  forty  lots.  In 
1840  John  C.  Howard  laid  out  eleven  lots,  Jon- 
athan Parker  eight  lots.  Cory’s  addition  of 
thirteen  lots  was  laid  out  and  Baldwin’s  addi- 
tion of  twelve  lots  and  Vance  and  Cory’s  ad- 
dition of  seventy-eight  lots  were  laid  out  in 
1848. 

S.  & P.  Carlin’s  addition,  on  the  south  side 
of  East  Sandusky  Street,  was  made  in  1848 


and  consisted  of  thirty-nine  lots  and  in  1852 
they  made  another  addition  of  twenty-eight 
lots.  An  addition  of  fourteen  lots  was  made 
in  1854  by  Nathan  Miller.  A sub-division  of 
out-lots  was  made  by  J.  M.  Coffinberry,  and 
Wilson  Vance  made  an  addition  of  115  lots  in 
the  same  year.  Hurd’s  addition  of  four  lots 
and  the  Western  Addition  were  laid  out  in 
i8S5- 

Byal’s  second  addition  was  made  m i860 
and  Vance’s  addition  of  in  lots  was  made  the 
same  year.  Cory’s  addition  to  Vance  and 
Cory’s  addition  was  laid  out  in  1863.  The 
continuation  of  Vance  and  Cory’s  of  forty- four 
lots  was  made  in  1866.  E.  Barnd  made  an 
addition  in  1868.  Another  continuation  of 
Vance  and  Cory’s  was  made  in  1869.  Jones 
and  Adams  addition  was  laid  out  in  1873 
and  in  1875  P.  Carlin  made  an  addition  of  sev- 
enteen lots. 

These  various  additions  met  with  a ready 
sale,  and  are  now  occupied  for  the  most  part 
by  beautiful  residences  and  fine  busines  houses. 
Pleasant  streets,  substantial  sidewalks  and 
beautiful  grounds  all  tell  of  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  the  owners.  The  tract  of  land  occu- 
pied by  these  additions  was  at  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  place  scarcely  more  than  a swamp 
or  swale,  worth  at  most  no  more  than  govern- 
ment price,  but  is  now  worth  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

EAST  FINDLAY. 

But  the  old  town  and  these  many  additions 
do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Find- 
lay. East  Findlay — an  addition  to  Findlay — 
was  laid  out  by  James  H.  Wilson  in  August, 
1847,  on  the  north  part  of  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  19  and  comprised 
but  forty  lots.  In  1863  the  proprietor  laid 
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out  an  addition  of  thirty-five  lots  and  thirteen 
out-lots  which  he  designated  as  the  continua- 
tion of  East  Findlay.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  Cory’s  addition  to  East  Findlay  consist- 
ing of  eleven  lots,  was  laid  out,  and  in  1866 
Cory  laid  out  nine  lots  more,  and  in  1873  he 
added  nineteen  additional  lots.  This  addition, 
or  suburb  of  Findlay,  which  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  town  east  of  Eagle  Creek,  is  pleas- 
antly located  and  the  principal  streets,  running 
east  and  west,  correspond  with  like  streets  of 
the  main  town.  There  are  a number  of  com- 
fortable residences  here.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  bordered  with  shade  trees.  There  are  sev- 
eral manufacturing  establishments  here,  which 
are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  part  of  town  attend  school  at  the 
Huber  building. 

Eagle  Creek  which  divides  this  from  the 
main  town,  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  one  at 
Main  Street,  one  at  Sandusky  Street  and  one 
at  Lincoln  Street.  Along  the  creek  were  nu- 
merous stone  quarries  from  which  a very  large 
portion  of  the  stone  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes  was  taken.  In  this  part  of  town  are 
located  the  “Eagle  Mills.”  Also  East  Lawn, 
the  beautiful  residence  built  by  M.  B.  Patter- 
son, Esq. — a most  charming  place — is  also 
located  on  east  end  of  Sandusky  Street.  The 
building  is  a two-story  frame  with  basement, 
built  in  a tasteful  style  of  architecture,  and 
surrounded  by  ample  grounds  highly  orna- 
mented with  shrubbery.  The  grounds  also  con- 
tain a large  greenhouse,  filled  with  the  rarest 
plants  and  flowers,  and  a beautiful  island,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ample  fish  pond.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a nicely  trimmed  hedge. 

The  magnificent  home  built  by  H.  H.  Albon 
stands  just  across  the  street,  on  an  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  town 


and  surrounding  country.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest homes  in  the  county.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  other  well  arranged  and  comfortable 
private  residences  in  this  part  of  town.  The 
ground  on  which  the  town  is  located  is  high 
and  slightly  rolling  with  a warm,  sandy  soil. 
A great  many  of  the  business  men  of  the  town 
reside  here. 

Eagle  Mills,  the  extensive  flouring  estab- 
lishment, formerly  under  the  management  of 
McConnell  & Kirk,  and  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  David  Kirk  and  Sons,  are  located  here 
and  do  a very  large  business,  in  the  way  of 
merchant  and  custom  work.  These  mills  have 
long  been  one  of  the  industries  of  the  town  and 
under  whatever  management  they  have  been, 
their  work  has  always  been  satisfactory.  Im- 
mense amounts  of  wheat  is  here  floured  and 
shipped  to  eastern  markets  and  has  always  been 
considered  of  the  best  brand. 

There  was  formerly  an  engine-house  here, 
in  which  was  kept  one  of  the  engines  of  the 
town  under  the  management  of  an  efficient  vol- 
unteer company,  which  has  now  passed  out  of 
existence. 

NORTH  FINDLAY. 

North  Findlay,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  a part  of  the  town  of  Findlay, 
was  laid  out  in  1854  by  William  Taylor,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  a resident  of  Find- 
lay. It  never  had  a separate  existence  as  a 
town.  The  plat  of  the  original  town  of  North 
Findlay  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  fractional  Sec- 
tion 18  and  consisted  originally  of  forty-seven 
lots.  Lot  number  one  is  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Main  Street  and  Center  Street  (or  Tif- 
fin road)  and  the  plat  from  thence  extends 
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north  and  east.  The  lots  in  the  original  town 
are  nearly  all  occupied  by  good  substantial 
dwelling  houses  and  public  buildings. 

An  addition  of  sixty  lots  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street  was  laid  out  in  July,  1857,  by 
A.  F.  and  D.  M.  Vance  of  Urbana,  Ohio.  This 
plat  had  some  very  desirable  building  lots  and 
although  it  was  at  that  time  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  town,  lots  sold  readily 
and  were  soon  occupied  as  dwelling  places. 
Just  south  of  this  addition  was  quite  a body 
of  land  used  at  that  time  for  farming  and  pas- 
turage purposes,  which  was  the  property  of 
William  Vance,  of  Urbana.  Mr.  Vance  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  for  platting  and  selling  this 
tract,  in  September,  1859,  divided  the  ground 
into  sixty-two  lots  with  the  necessary  streets 
and  alleys.  These  lots  sold  readily  and  at  very 
good  prices. 

The  land  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street 
between  the  river  and  the  Tiffin  road,  was 
owned  by  Judge  D.  J.  Cory,  and  as  this  tract 
separated  the  new  town  of  North  Findlay  from 
the  old  town,  he  in  March,  1861,  laid  out  nine- 
teen lots,  one  tier  facing  on  Main  Street  and 
one  on  Center  Street.  These  lots  were  in  im- 
mediate demand  and  sold  readily.  And  almost 
every  one  is  now  the  site  of  a good  dwelling 
house.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  location,  and 
the  character  of  the  improvements  thereon,  that 
Main  and  Center  Streets  in  North  Findlay 
have  been  long  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  in  the  town. 

In  October,  i860,  Edson  Goit  having  pur- 
chased the  lands  adjoining  A.  F.  and  D.  M. 
Vance’s  addition,  on  the  north,  laid  out  twen- 
ty-seven lots;  and  in  June,  1864,  he  added 
thirty  more.  William  B.  Taylor  and  Aaron 
Hall  became  the  owners  of  a parcel  of  land 


directly  west  of  Goit’s  addition  and  laid  out 
fifteen  lots  in  1866. 

In  November,  1874,  Judge  Cory  laid  out 
sixteen  lots  fronting  on  Center  Street,  east  of 
his  first  addition.  And  about  the  same  time 
P.  and  M.  Taylor  laid  out  an  addition  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street  north  of  the  original 
plat,  and  Gray  and  Patterson  laid  out  lots 
fronting  on  Center  Street,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  that  street.  Thus  by  successive  addi- 
tions, each  addition  to  satisfy  purchasers,  has 
North  Findlay  become  quite  an  important  part 
of  the  town  of  Findlay.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  the  streets  and  alleys  crossing  at  right 
angles.  The  streets  east  of  Main,  commenc- 
ing at  the  south  are  Center,  Cherry,  and  Wal- 
nut. Those  on  the  west  are  Fiar,  High,  Don- 
olson,  Corwin,  Fillmore,  and  Howard.  Run- 
ning parallel  with  Main  are  Cory  and  Clinton. 

The  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  passes 
through  this  part  of  the  town.  North  Findlay 
is  connected  with  the  main  town  by  the  mag- 
nificent river  bridge  on  Main  Street.  Whilst 
there  are  no  pretentions  to  grandeur  in  architec- 
tural design  or  magnificence  in  finish,  yet  there 
are  very  many  tasty  and  comfortable  dwellings 
in  this  part  of  town.  The  streets  are  beautified 
by  hundreds  of  shade  trees,  principally  maple 
and  when  in  leaf,  they  present  a cool  and  invit- 
ing appearance. 

On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1838,  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  “An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  town  of  Findlay,  in  Hancock 
County.”  The  first  section  of  that  act  pro- 
vided that  “So  much  of  the  township  of 
Findlay,  in  the  county  of  Hancock,  as  herein 
described,  to-wit : The  S.  E.  part  of  the  S.  E. 
quarter  of  fractional  Section  No.  13,  Town- 
ship 1 north,  of  Range  11.  so  far  east  as 
the  bank  of  Eagle  Creek;  also  the  east  half 
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of  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Section  24,  Town- 
ship 1 north,  of  Range  10,  and  also  what 
territory  of  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Section 
19  as  is  situated  southwest  of  Carlin’s  mill- 
race,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  created  a 
town  corporate,  and  shall  be  hereafter 
known  by  the  name  of  the  town  of  Find- 
lay.” Section  2nd  provides  for  an  election 
at  the  court  house,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
April  next,  to  elect  a mayor,  recorder  and 
five  councilmen. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  town 
of  Findlay,  was  passed  March  13th,  1843. 
Why,  or  by  what  influence  this  last  act  was 
passed,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  Legislature,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1845,  passed  another  act,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  repeal  the  act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  repeal 
the  charter  of  the  town  of  Findlay,’  passed 
March  13th,  1843,  and  to  declare  in  force 
the  act  incorporating  said  town,  passed 
March  7th,  1838.” 

The  business  of  laying  out,  opening  up 
and  improving  streets,  was  carried  on 
through  the  different  administrations  and 
economy  in  expenditures,  and  a freedom 
from  indebtedness,  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  our  municipal  affairs  previous  to  the 
advent  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “gas 
boom,”  but  since  that  important  epoch  the 
same  rule  of  economy  has  not  been  ob- 
served, and  extravagance  and  its  consequent 
indebtedness  have  been  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception.  Speculators  in  real  estate 
obtained  a majority  in  the  municipal  coun- 
cils and,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  real 
estate  with  which  they  were  loaded,  imposed 
expensive  burdens  on  the  tax  payer.  Much 
of  the  present  debt,  however,  was  run  up 
in  the  building  of  water  works,  in  paving 


streets,  building  schoolhouses,  a high  school 
and  a city  building. 

The  following  persons  held  the  office  of 
mayor  previous  to  1858,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  records  we  cannot  give  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  were  elected.  John 
Adams,  W.  L.  Henderson,  Abraham  Youn- 
kin,  O.  A.  Ogden,  N.  Y.  Mefford,  Josiah 

S.  Powell,  Jacob  Carr,  and  perhaps  others. 
In  1858  Charles  Carroll  Pomeroy,  late  of 
Kentucky,  and  a most  eccentric  young  man, 
was  elected,  but  resigned  before  the  end  of 
his  term,  being  succeeded  by  Ezra  Brown. 
Since  then  the  following  persons  have  held 
the  office  of  mayor  and  clerk : 

Mayors — Ezra  Brown,  1859;  Israel  Green, 
i860;  G.  W.  Twining,  1861,  1863;  Jacob 
Carr,  1864,  1866;  N.  W.  Filkin,  1867;  J.  A. 
Bope,  1868,  1869;  G.  F.  Pendleton,  1870;  D. 

B.  Beardsley,  1872;  Wm.  Gribben,  1874; 
Jacob  Carr,  1876;  Wm.  Vance,  1878,  1880; 
William  W.  Siddell,  1882,  1884;  Wm.  L. 
Carlin,  1886,  1888;  J.  R.  Kagy,  1889;  The. 
Totten,  1890;  Thomas  Mehan,  1892;  B.  W. 
Waltermire,  1894;  Georg  Nemeyer,  1896; 
D.  T.  Winders,  1898;  Geo.  Nemeyer,  1900; 

C.  E.  Watson,  1902;  C.  B.  Metcalf,  1904; 
J.  B.  Walker,  1906,  1908;  E.  Lincoln  Groves, 
1910  — . 

Clerks — S.  F.  Gray,  1859;  Wm.  Klam- 
roth,  i860;  H.  S.  Shannon,  1861 ; J.  P.  Den- 
nis, 1862;  Sam  Huber,  1863;  B.  F.  Kim- 
mons,  1864,  1865,  1866;  J.  C.  Martin,  1867; 

D.  H.  Pugh,  1868 ; E.  G.  De Wolfe,  1869 ; Lem 
McManniss,  1870;  J.  W.  Davidson,  1872; 
Jesse  Wheeler,  1874;  J.  A.  Meeks,  1876;  W. 

T.  Platt,  1878,  1880,  1882,  1884;  Jacob  H. 
Boger,  1886,  1888,  1889;  W.  R.  Black,  1890; 
Marion  G.  Foster,  1892;  S.  P.  DeWolf,  1894, 
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1896;  A.  W.  Ray,  1898,  1900,  1902;  J.  C. 
Eddie,  1904,  1906,  1908. 

THE  FINDLAY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Findlay  Public  Library  threw  open 
its  doors  to  the  citizens  of  Findlay,  January 
27,  1890.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  a small 
library  conducted  by  an  association  in- 
terested in  the  circulation  of  books  in  the 
community.  An  act  was  passed  April  16, 
1888,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a public 
library  and  the  election  of  a library  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  six  members,  three 
from  each  of  the  two  political  parties.  The 
members  of  the  first  library  board  con- 
sisted of  C.  B.  Metcalf,  president;  W.  D. 
McCoughey,  J.  A.  Kagy,  W.  H.  Wagner, 
Sam  W.  Mills  and  Mr.  Adams. 

The  southeast  double  basement  room  of 
the  court  house  was  granted  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  use  of  a library  and  with 
a nucleus  of  900  books  from  the  associa- 
tion, the  present  library  was  inaugurated. 
Miss  Nellie  Baker  was  elected  librarian. 
A small  fee  was  charged  for  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  the  books  and  it  was  not  until 
January,  1905,  that  the  system  of  free  li- 
brary books  was  established.  An  additional 
room  was  secured  from  the  commissioners 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  library. 

The  library  now  contains  over  8,000 
volumes  with  an  average  circulation  of  3.500 
per  month.  Miss  May. Morrison  the  present 
librarian  succeeded  Miss  Nellie  Baker  in 
1902.  Miss  Ella  Maxwell  is  assistant  li- 
brarian. The  present  board  of  trustees  con- 
sists of  S.  H.  McLeod,  president,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Smith,  Prof.  C.  T.  Fox,  Mr.  W.  S.  Neeley, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Ross  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Pendleton. 


FINDLAY  COLLEGE. 

Findlay  College,  among  the  most  recent 
additions  to  the  schools  of  Findlay,  is  among 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  Ohio. 
While  the  establishment  of  a college,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  God  had  been 
in  contemplation  for  many  years,  the  initial 
movement  looking  to  that  end  took  definite 
shape  in  a resolution  introduced  at  the  gen- 
eral eldership  held  at  Findlay  in  1881.  That 
body  authorized  the  committee  on  education 
to  take  the  proper  steps  to  form  an  incor- 
poration and  to  select  a location  for  the  pro- 
posed institution.  Findlay  was  selected  as 
the  most  appropriate  site  for  the  college, 
and  on  January  23,  1882,  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
State,  “Findlay  College”  being  the  name 
adopted.  The  incorporators  were  Jeremiah 
M.  Corvell,  Robert  L.  Byrnes,  Isaac 
Schrader,  Tobias  Koogle,  Jacob  M.  Cassel, 
Anderson  C.  Heck,  John  C.  Strickler  and 
George  F.  Pendleton,  the  four  last  men- 
tioned being  citizens  of  Hancock  County. 
February  8,  1882,  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  signed  and  the  board  of  trustees 
organized  by  electing  Isaac  Frazer,  presi- 
dent ; Eli  G.  DeWolfe,  secretary ; and  E.  P. 
Jones,  treasurer.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  was  held  at  Findlay,  June  21, 
1882,  when  a permanent  organization  was 
effected. 

The  site  selected  for  the  institution  was 
a ten-acre  tract  lying  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  court  house,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Sreet  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  streets  50  feet  in  width.  This  ground 
was  deeded  to  the  Findlay  College,  July  23, 
1882,  by  Samuel  Howard  and  others;  the 
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same  being  paid  for  by  private  donations 
from  the  people  living  on  the  north  side. 
On  Ocotber  18,  1882,  the  board  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  plans  for  a college 
building  when  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Rum- 
baugh  were  accepted.  The  architect  was 
directed  to  prepare  complete  plans  and 
specifications  and  sealed  proposals  for  the 
erection  of  said  building  were  ordered  to  be 
advertised  for.  March  6,  1883,  the  bids 
were  opened,  but  none  were  accepted  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  not  within  the 
$40,000  limit  which  the  board  by  previous 
resolutions  had  fixed.  The  contract  was 
finally  let  June  20,  1883,  to  Pierce  & Cole- 
man for  the  sum  of  $49,000  to  be  finished 
according  to  the  plans  and  specifications. 
The  work  was  soon  afterwards  commenced 
and  on  Sunday  the  25th  day  of  May,  1884,  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, in  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  people.  The  college  was  not  complete 
until  late  in  the  year  1886,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  the  college  was  opened 
Wednesday,  September  1,  1886,  with  very  ap- 
propriate ceremony  and  started  off  with 
nearly  one  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  This 
edifice  of  education  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  state,  and  is  fully 
equipped  and  when  completed  ready  for 
business  cost  about  $65,000.  Under  the 
present  management  of  Rev.  Brown,  it  bids 
fair  to  excel  any  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
state. 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  New  High  School  building  had  its 
birth  October  18,  1899,  when  E.  C.  Miller, 
N.  M.  Adams,  Ed.  Dietsch,  Charles  A. 
Ebling,  Timothy  Fellers,  T.  E.  Gillespie,  F. 


W.  Karg,  W.  W.  Shuler,  A.  W.  Brown,  and 
Alvin  S.  Thomas,  members  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Findlay,  passed  a resolution  to 
hold  an  election  on  November  17th,  1899,  at 
the  assembly  room  to  decide  the  question  of 
levying  a tax  of  $50,000  to  purchase  a site 
and  erect  a high  school  building.  The  vote 
resulted  as  follows:  For  high  school  build- 
ing, 1,131 ; against  high  school  building,  446. 
January  23,  1900,  on  the  seventh  ballot,  the 
board  decided  on  West  Main  Cross  Street 
as  the  site  by  a vote  of  9 to  5 and  ordered 
the  advertisement  of  bond  sale  to  take  place 
March  1,  1900;  said  bonds  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually. At  the  same  meeting  the  board 
accepted  the  offer  of  Sarah  F.  and  Foster 
Geyer  for  lots  41,  42,  and  east  half  of  43  at 
$7,500;  the  west  half  of  43  of  heirs  of  Eliza- 
beth Snyder  at  $1,500  and  44  of  Minerva 
Snyder  at  $3,500,  possession  to  be  given  not 
later  than  March  1,  1900.  Cramer  and 
Harpster  were  employed  as  architects  on 
January  26,  1900,  and  at  the  same  session 
a resolution  was  adopted  offering  $25,000 
of  the  bonds  to  the  city  at  par,  also  a resolu- 
tion to  advertise  for  bids  for  heating  said 
building,  to  be  received  until  noon,  March 
5,  1900.  The  city  council  at  its  session  held 
Feb.  7,  1900,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  board 
of  education  on  the  $25,000  worth  of  bonds 
and  ordered  the  same  to  be  purchased  out 
of  the  Gas  Bond  Redemption  Fund,  which 
acceptance  was  received  and  adopted  by  the 
board,  February  16,  1900.  At  this  meeting 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  Kramer  and 
Harpster  were  presented  and  adopted.  On 
March  5,  1900,  the  bids  for  the  heating  plant 
were  opened  and  examined  and  with  various 
exchanges  of  oratory  of  various  members  of 
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the  board,  lasted  four  sessions.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  until  March  30,  when 
all  bids  heretofore  received  were  rejected. 
April  6,  1900,  the  board  of  education  passed 
a resolution  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  high  school  building,  said  bids  to  be  re- 
ceived up  to  noon  of  May  n,  1900.  On  said 
date  the  bids  were  opened  and  examined  and 
upon  the  consideration  the  contracts  were 
awarded  May  22,  as  follows:  George  J. 

Horn  for  excavation,  sewers,  stone  mason 
work,  brick  work,  plumbing,  carpenter 
work,  painting  and  glazing,  structural  iron 
work  and  electrical  work  $36,630.  J.  J. 
Dutweiler,  galvanized  iron  roofing,  curb- 
stone work,  and  plastering  $5,900,  total 
$36,530.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education  held  May  25,  1900,  the  building 
and  grounds  committee  reported  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Dutweiler  to  enter  into  contract  and 
the  board  ordered  the  entire  contract 
awarded  to  F.  Wentz  & Co.,  of  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  for  $6,425  and  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into  and  bond  given  June  22.  August 
17,  1900,  the  bids  for  the  second  $25,000 
bonds  were  opened  and  the  bonds  awarded 
to  the  Groghan  Bank  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  for 
$25,085  and  accrued  interest.  The  building 
progressed  slowly  and  the  final  amount  paid 
to  the  contractor  August  23,  1901 ; the  city 
board  reserving  $500  until  the  building  was 
accepted.  This  amount  was  not  paid  until 
March  6,  1903,  which  formally  accepted  the 
building.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building 
under  the  contract  was  $38,481.23;  of  this 
amount  $186.23  was  extras  caused  by 
changes  in  the  original  plans.  The  furniture 
cost  $2,620.50  and  the  curb,  driveways  and 
walks  put  in  by  C.  B.  Metcalf  $675.00,  mak- 


ing the  entire  cost  of  the  building  ready  for 
occupancy,  including  the  grounds  $54,276.73. 

August  31,  1901,  Findlay  accepted  the 
beautiful  new  high  school  building  as  its 
own — built  for  the  public  today  and  for 
posterity  in  the  days  to  come.  The  dedica- 
tory services  were  opened  by  a grand  chorus 
of  America,  participated  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence. Rev.  Manchester  invoked  the  divine 
blessing.  Speeches  appropriate  for  the  oc- 
casion were  delivered  by  various  persons  of 
renown,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bonebrake,  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools.  The  school  opened  on  Monday, 
September  2,  1901,  with  a large  attendance 
of  pupils  and  from  all  indications  Findlay 
High  School  bids  fair  to  equal  any  of  its 
character  in  this  grand  state  of  ours.  Here 
education,  the  foundation  of  our  civilization, 
receives  its  finishing  touches  and  starts  the 
pupils  on  the  highway  to  success. 

THE  GAS  AND  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

Although  the  subject  of  Natural  Gas  and 
Oil  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  county  at  large, 
yet,  as  it  affected  the  status  of  Findlay  more 
than  the  country  where  these  important  prod- 
ucts were  obtained,  we  will  place  its  history  in 
the  article  on  Findlay. 

This  never-to-be-forgotten  industry,  which 
caused  such  excitement  the  country  over,  and 
increased  our  little  village  of  4,000  inhabitants 
to  a city  of  18,000  population  as  if  the  wand 
of  some  powerful  magician  had  been  passed 
over  our  heads  and  the  words  “hocus  pocus” 
pronounced  with  great  emphasis,  was  the  sup- 
posed everlasting  natural  gas  and  oil. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  Mr.  Richard  Wade, 
who  entered  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  6 in  Jackson  Township,  this 
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county,  April  7th,  1836,  while  digging  a well 
on  his  farm,  and  having  reached  the  depth  of 
ten  feet,  found  plenty  of  water,  but  the  well 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  such  a strong 
flow  of  gas  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  Mr. 
Wade  conveyed  the  gas  through  a wooden  box 
to  the  end  of  which  he  attached  a piece  of  iron 
tubing,  which  he  would  light  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  to  neighbors  and  visitors. 

Two  years  later,  or  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
Daniel  Foster  put  down  a well  on  the  lot  now 
owned  by  J.  M.  Curtis,  being  lot  number  171 
and  situated  just  north  of  the  present  Donnell 
Block.  At  the  depth  of  eight  feet  he  struck  a 
very  strong  vein  of  gas  and  had  to  suspend 
operations.  Covering  it  over  he  placed  a pump 
tube,  extending  under  his  house  from  an  open- 
ing in  the  well  to  a point  near  the  chimney  and 
then  boring  a hole  through  the  floor  attached 
a musket  barrel  to  the  pump  tube,  through 
which  the  gas  was  conducted  to  near  the  mouth 
of  the  open  fireplace.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  natural  gas  was  utilized  in  the  county, 
though  there  were  other  places  in  this  vicinity 
where  gas  was  found  in  wells  dug  for  water 
supply. 

Dr.  Charles  Oesterlin  was  the  man  who  had 
most  to  do  with  inaugurating  the  great  gas 
boom.  As  early  as  1850  he  became  earnestly 
convinced  and  argued  that  underlying  the  vil- 
lage was  a great  natural  gas  deposit  which 
could  be  developed  by  drilling  through  the  su- 
pervening rock  strata,  but  the  people  only 
laughed  and  intimated  that  he  was  crazy.  Dr. 
Oesterlin,  however,  continued  to  advocate  his 
belief  until  it  developed  into  an  absolute  fact. 
While  serving  in  the  state  legislature  Mr.  Oes- 
terlin called  on  the  state  geologists  and  in- 
formed them  that  in  his  opinion  their  survey  of 
northwestern  Ohio  was  not  exactly  complete, 


and  that  a mighty  bed  of  natural  gas  lay  unde- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  Findlay.  The  geolo- 
gists learnedly  replied  that  whatever  natural 
gas  existed  at  Findlay  came  from  Michigan 
underneath  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  gas  to  pay  for  sinking  wells. 
The  doctor  bluntly  told  them  they  were  all 
mistaken,  and  time  would  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement,  which,  in  truth,  it  did. 

Early  in  1884  Dr.  Oesterlin  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  organize  a company  to  pros- 
pect for  natural  gas,  and  approached  a number 
of  the  citizens  and  business  men  with  his  prop- 
osition. The  result  was  that  April  18,  1884, 
articles  of  incorporation,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Findlay  Natural  Gas  Company,”  were 
drawn  up,  signed  and  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Charles  Oesterlin,  Charles  J.  Eckels,  Fred  H. 
Glessner,  Henry  Porch,  George  Wr.  Kimmel 
and  Peter  Kunz  in  the  presence  of  Jason  Black- 
ford and  Vincent  H.  Coons  and  three  days 
afterwards  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  capital  stock  was  $5,000  divided 
into  100  shares  of  $50  each. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  eight  citizens  of 
Findlay  previously  named  together  with  U.  K. 
Stringfellow  and  John  H.  Decker  entered  into 
a private  agreement  “to  prospect  for  natural 
gas,  petroleum,  coal,  minerals  and  artesian  wells 
(all  of  which  the  charter  covered)  in  and  about 
the  village  of  Findlay,  Ohio,”  and  share  all 
profits  arising  therefrom.  The  subscription 
book  for  stock  opened  July  19,  and  on  the  25th 
Dr.  Charles  Oesterlin  took  fifteen  shares, 
Charles  J.  Eckles  ten;  Fred  H.  Glessner,  five; 
George  W.  Kimmel,  five;  U.  K.  Stringfellow, 
five;  Jason  Blackford,  two,  and  Henry  Porch, 
two.  Subsequently  the  following  named  per- 
sons took  stock  in  the  enterprise : A.  C.  Heck, 
John  Ruthrauff,  J.  W.  Zeller,  W.  H.  Faven, 
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W.  T.  Platt,  Edward  Dietsch,  W.  B.  Porch, 
Ernest  Bacher,  William  Edwards,  J.  W Gass- 
man,  Lemuel  McManness,  C.  L.  Cusac,  Dr.  An- 
son Hurd,  John  M.  Hamlin,  Frank  Karst, 
Isaac  Hershey,  Brownyer  & Martin,  Mrs.  Har- 
iett  Detwiler,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Young,  and  B.  F. 
Bolton,  some  of  whom,  however,  took  very  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

August  22,  1884,  Dr.  Charles  Oesterlin, 
Charles  J.  Eckles,  Henry  Porch,  Vincent  H. 
Coons,  George  W.  Kimmel,  A.  C.  Heck  and 
U.  K.  Stringfellow  were  chosen  directors  of 
the  company  for  the  ensuing  year  and  at  once 
organized  by  electing  Henry  Porch  president; 
A.  C.  Heck,  vice-president;  Fred  H.  Glessner, 
secretary;  George  W.  Kimmel,  treasurer.  On 
September  5th  the  contract  for  drilling  was 
let  to  Brownmyer  & Martin,  of  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  following  prices : $2,200, 
for  1,200  feet;  $2,800  for  1,600  feet,  and 
$3,200  for  2,000  feet.  Messrs.  Eckles,  Coons 
and  Stringfellow  were  appointed  to  select  a lo- 
cation for  the  well  and  chose  the  site  on  the 
land  of  Dr.  Oesterlin,  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town.  Work  was  commenced  at  once  and  at 
a depth  of  3x4  feet  the  first  vein  of  gas  was 
struck;  the  second  at  516  feet;  the  third  at  618 
feet;  oil  at  718  feet  and  the  general  bed  of  gas 
at  1,092  feet.  They,  however,  drilled  on  to  a 
depth  of  1,648  feet  which  was  reached  Decem- 
ber s,  1884,  and  operations  stopped.  The  drill- 
ing of  the  well  costing  $2,825.  Soon  after  the 
gas  was  piped  into  town  and  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  became  a reality.  Derricks  began  to 
loom  up  in  all  directions  and  the  news  spread 
with  rapidity  over  the  entire  country. 

The  town  began  to  exhibit  an  intense  and 
feverish  activity.  Speculators  began  to  pour 
in  from  every  direction ; syndicates  were 
formed,  vast  tracts  of  land  were  laid  out  into 


lots  and  sale  were  rapidly  made  at  enormous 
prices.  In  the  meanwhile  other  large  gas  wells 
were  being  brought  forth  by  various  parties 
and  excitement  was  running  at  a very  rapid 
speed,  but  on  the  morning  of  January  20,  1886, 
when  the  great  Karg  well  broke  forth  with  its 
tremendous  roar,  caused  by  the  escape  of  20,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  imagine  the  excite- 
ment. The  gas  was  placed  under  control  Jan- 
uary 25,  1886,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  torch 
was  applied.  Then  it  was  that  a bright  fiery 
flame  shot  upward  toward  the  sky  to  a height 
of  fully  one  hundred  feet  and  the  rushing  noise 
could  be  heard  for  a distance  of  five  miles.  The 
light  from  the  flame  could  be  seen  for  a dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  on  a cloudy  night,  and  for 
a considerable  distance  all  about  the  well,  the 
grass  was  growing  with  the  luxuriance  of  May 
and  the  water  in  the  river  below,  everywhere 
else  covered  with  ice,  was  as  blue  and  limpid  as 
a lake. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments began  to  locate  here  and  inside  of 
two  years  Findlay  became  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  state;  glass  facto- 
ries, rolling  mills,  brick  and  tile  factories,  pot- 
teries, lantern  works,  tube  works,  wire  nail 
factories,  indeed  all  sorts  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments seemed  to  tumble  over  each  other 
to  gain  a foothold  in  a place  where  gas  seemed 
to  be  inexhausitble,  and  until  the  days  of  that 
great  gas  celebration  over  fifty  manufacturing 
enterprises  had  established  a foothold  in  the 
great  gas  center  of  the  world. 

June  8th,  9th  and  10th,  1887,  were  probably 
the  three  greatest  days  that  Findlay  ever  wit- 
nessed in  all  her  history,  for  on  them  we  cele- 
brated magnificently  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  application  of  natural  gas  to  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  The  first  day  a large  procession  headed 
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by  five  enormous  bands  formed  in  the  front  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which  point 
they  proceeded  to  and  laid  the  comer  stone  of 
the  Lagrange  rolling  mill  amid  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  the 
ceremony  at  this  place  was  made  to  answer  for 
the  similar  occasion  at  the  Moore  Chair  fac- 
tory, Union  Boiler  Works,  Ohio  Coil  and  Ca- 
ble Chain  Works,  and  Findlay  Door  and  Sash 
factory.  At  i .‘30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
same  bands  together  with  a larger  procession 
marched  to  Camp  Garfield  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
and  enjoyed  a very  interesting  time  in  a mili- 
tary contest. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  immense  crowd  of 
people  who  had  come  in  on  all  the  trains  was 
largely  augmented  by  our  citizens  from  the 
country  who  came  in  to  see  the  sights  and  long 
before  dark  the  broad  Main  Street  of  our  city 
was  a living  moving  mass  of  humanity  for  over 
a mile  in  length.  Doorways  and  windows  and 
every  point  of  observation  were  crowded. 
“What  a magnificent  sight,”  “What  a wonder- 
ful spectacle,”  were  the  exclamations  heard  on 
every  side  when  the  gas  was  lighted  on  the 
many  arches  which  spanned  Main  Street  and 
when  the  gas  was  turned  on  in  the  standpipes 
from  the  wells  the  crowd  for  a moment  stood 
quiet  with  fear  and  awe  and  then  were  heard 
murmurs,  and  exclamations  of  surprise  on  ev- 
ery hand. 

The  spectacle  was  grand  beyond  words  to 
tell  or  brush  to  paint.  There  were  eighteen 
arches  spanning  the  streets,  each  with  half  a 
dozen  flambeau  flames  from  the  top  circle 
while  on  each  side  of  the  arch  there  were  two 
dozen  burners  with  different  colored  globes. 
Added  to  these  were  thousands  of  burners  on 
the  buildings  along  the  streets  and  to  this  was 
added  the  roar  and  flames  of  a dozen  gas  wells. 


The  stars  in  the  heavens  were  paled  with  the 
effulgent  light  of  nature’s  last  and  best  gift  to 
man — natural  gas. 

For  three  long-to-be-remembered  days,  did 
this  gala  affair  last.  Speeches,  fireworks  and 
contests  were  the  order  until  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  when  the  crowd  began  to  disperse, 
the  sound  of  music  gradually  died  away  and 
later  on  the  stillness  of  night  seemed  to  say 
“ ’tis  done.”  This  was  the  height  of  the  great 
gas  boom.  It  held  up  on  a level  for  a year  or 
more  and  with  the  decline  of  years  the  gas  has 
gone  glimmering.  But  thanks  be  to  him  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  man,  oil  has  taken  its 
place  and  in  a more  permanent  and  staple  form. 

Daniel  Dixon,  an  old  time  citizen  of  Find- 
lay, while  passing  by  an  old  abandoned  well 
near  the  present  site  of  the  rear  of  Frey’s  drug 
store,  one  winter  morning  in  1859,  noticed 
a strong  gaseous  odor  coming  from  it.  The 
oil  excitement  was  then  at  fever  heat,  owing 
to  some  very  rich  discoveries  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  found  a sign 
of  the  much  sought  for  article  Mr.  Dixon  pro- 
cured an  iron  bar  and  began  forcing  it  through 
the  debris.  A passerby  who  noticed  his  actions 
inquired  the  meaning  of  the  vigorous  probing. 
Mr.  Dixon  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  responded, 
“It’s  oil,  Squire,  it’s  oil.”  In  fact  it  was  the 
odor  of  gas  but  the  greasy  substance  that  came 
with  the  gas  was  oil.  In  1861  an  oil  company 
was  organized  with  the  following  citizens  as 
stockholders:  Wm.  H.  Wheeler,  Robert  S. 

Mungen,  U.  G.  Baker,  C.  A.  Crominger,  Al- 
bert Langworthy,  David  Croucher,  H.  P. 
Gage,  E M.  Burkle,  Wm.  Mungen,  J.  B.  Horn 
& Co.,  Wm.  Vanlue,  Jesse  Wolf,  Frederick 
Henderson,  George  H.  Crook,  Israel  Green, 
Jesse  Guise,  Henry  Brown,  Isaac  Davis,  Dr. 
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Bass  Rawson  and  William  C.  Cox,  all  of  whom 
are  now  dead. 

The  Company  was  organized  by  electing 
Israel  Green  president;  Robert  S.  Mungen 
secretary,  and  E.  M.  Burkle,  treasurer.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  well  was  a few  rods  south- 
east of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  this  idea 
was  abandoned  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  and  was  never  resumed.  In  1864  a 
well  was  started  on  the  Jacob  Carr  property 
by  two  men  from  Calliopolis,  Ohio,  and  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  141  feet  when  the  drill  stuck  and 
the  well  was  abandoned.  This  was  done  by  a 
spring  pole  process.  Other  oil  companies  were 
afterwards  organized  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  them  until  the  drilling  of  the  Oesterlin  gas 
well  in  1884  when  at  the  depth  of  718  feet  a 
flow  of  oil  was  obtained. 

The  industry,  however,  did  not  develop  to 
any  large  proportions  until  about  August, 
1886,  owing  probably  to  the  low  price  of  the 
powerful  fluid.  At  present,  go  w'here  you  may 
over  this  grand  county  of  ours  and  you  will  see 
oil  derricks  dotting  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  village-like  formation,  giving  to  the  entire 
county  an  appearance  of  the  top  covering  of 
one  of  the  best  oil  reservoirs  located  anywhere 
in  the  Buckeye  State.  “Not  only  this,  imagine 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  ex- 
pended in  prospecting  for  this  hidden  treasure ; 
also  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  of 
reward  in  return ; the  hundreds  of  families  and 
individuals  who  have  made  their  fortune  from 
some  so  called  ‘streak  of  luck,’  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  children  and  loving  wives 
fed  and  clothed  from  the  profits  realized  from 
this  rather  undoubtful  adventure.  But  long 
may  she  live  and  continue  to  bless  the  house- 
holds of  this,  one  of  the  greatest,  grandest  and 


noblest  counties  on  the  face  of  God’s  green 
earth.” 

An  account  of  the  banks  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  Findlay  may  be  found  in  separate 
chapters  of  this  volume  under  appropriate 
headings. 

FOSTORIA. 

This  town,  formerly  known  as  Rome,  in 
Seneca  County,  and  Risdon  in  Hancock 
County,  was  laid  out  by  John  Gorsuch  on  the 
east  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  1 
in  Washington  Township,  Hancock  County, 
and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  6 in  Louden  Township,  Seneca  County. 
The  plat  of  the  present  Fostoria,  consisting  of 
sixty  lots,  thirty  in  each  county  mentioned, 
was  acknowledged  September  6,  1832,  before 
William  L.  Henderson,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  recorded  September  10,  1832,  by  Wilson 
Vance,  recorder. 

After  a separate  existence  of  about  thirty- 
five  years,  the  two  towns  were  united  under 
one  name  and  named  in  honor  of  their  eminent 
townsman,  Hon.  Charles  Foster,  bom  in  Ohio 
in  1828,  who  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
1870  to  1876,  and  served  on  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio 
from  1879  to  1883,  and  from  1891  to  1893  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Harrison’s  cabinet. 
Fostoria  has  ample  railroad  facilities,  having 
five  steam  roads  converging  and  crossing  here, 
as  well  as  three  out-going  of  electric  lines.  The 
town  has  a goodly  number  of  important  manu- 
facturing plants,  all  in  a prosperous  condition. 
The  population  is  about  8,000. 

HOUCKTOWN. 

This  village,  located  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, and  sometimes  called  North  Liberty, 
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was  laid  out  in  April,  1853,  by  J.  F.  Houck, 
on  the  northwest  part  of  the  west  half  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  27,  and 
originally  consisted  of  fifteen  lots.  In  1867, 
John  Doty  and  A.  M.  Houck  made  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty-eight  lots,  and  in  1869  six 
more  lots  were  added  by  Jacob  Hoy. 

The  place  never  assumed  very  large  pro- 
portions or  very  much  importance.  It 
never  advanced  beyond  the  proportions  of 
a cross-road  village,  and  its  business  was 
entirely  local,  being  confined  to  the  trade 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Its  loca- 
tion is  in  the  midst  of  a rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, but  remote  from  railroads.  It  has 
always  contained  the  usual  general  store, 
blacksmith  shop,  shoe  shop,  etc. 

There  is  one  church  and  a schoolhouse 
and  most  of  the  time  a physician  has  re- 
sided there  to  look  after  the  wants  of  these 
bodily  afflicted.  The  town,  so  far  as  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  new  buildings 
are  concerned,  is  at  a standstill,  and  the 
population  is  about  one  hundred. 

In  1856  a post  office  was  established  here 
under  the  name  of  Houcktown,  and  the 
postmasters  have  been  as  follows:  Robert 
Davidson,  J.  R.  Babcock,  John  Garst,  Israel 
Sampson,  Eli  Gorsuch  and  David  Beagle. 
In  1904,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
rural  delivery  service,  the  office  was  dis- 
continued. 

JENERA. 

The  record  of  the  laying  out  of  this  town, 
of  Van  Buren  Township,  is  dated  April  14, 
1883.  The  number  of  lots  is  not  stated,  but 
the  ground  allotted  is  given  as  seven  and 
forty-hundred  acres,  about  equally  divided 
between  Peter  Traucht,  Samuel  Fellers  and 


John  Heldman.  It  is  located  on  the 
Northern  Ohio  Railroad  in  .a  rich  farming 
community,  formerly  known  as  the  German 
Settlement,  for  the  reason  that  almost  all 
the  pioneers  were  Germans  from  Hesse 
Darmstead,  Germany.  All  were  poor  when 
they  arrived  in  America,  but  with  the  char- 
acteristic German  industry  and  frugality 
they  soon  cleared  up  the  land,  built  fine 
houses  and  barns  that  for  permanence  and 
stability  were  better  than  the  common 
average  of  buildings  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1884 
with  George  Pifer  as  first  postmaster,  fol- 
lowed by  George  Gasman,  Adam  Hull, 
Adam  Gasman,  William  Diller,  and  Elmer 
Diller,  the  present  incumbent.  In  1892  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  B.  C.  Steinman 
was  the  first  mayor,  followed  by  D.  E.  Hull, 
H.  O.  Fellers,  Andrew  Hull,  and  the  present 
official  Dr.  John  L.  Higbie,  who  is  at  present 
serving  his  second  term. 

A private  bank  was  opened  up  here  in 
1900,  and  did  a good  business  until  1909, 
when  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  with  the  following  persons  as  direc- 
tors: John  VonStein,  A.  H.  Good,  John  L. 
Higbie,  Jacob  VonStein,  Adam  VonStein, 
A.  J.  Gasman,  and  John  Heldman.  The 
officers  are : President,  John  VonStein ; Vice- 
President,  John  L.  Higbie;  Cashier,  A.  H. 
Good;  and  Assistant  Cashier,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Good.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000  of  which 
$15,000  is  paid  in. 

The  People’s  Telephone,  a branch  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion here  for  nine  years,  and  has  an  ex- 
change of  two  hundred  and  fifty  phones. 
It  operates  with  seven  other  exchanges,  and 
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nearly  every  farmer  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Oscar  Wise  of  Mt.  Blanchard 
is  the  general  superintendent. 

The  town  has  two  general  stores,  two 
groceries,  one  hardware,  harness  and  farm 
implement  store,  Farmer’s  Banking  Com- 
pany, one  good  brick  hotel  with  modern  ap- 
pointments, such  as  heating  plant,  hot 
water,  etc.,  one  restaurant,  one  pool-room, 
meat  market,  shoe  store,  barber  shop,  plan- 
ing-mill  with  wood  work,  saw-mill,  paling 
and  stave  factory,  feed  and  livery  barn, 
grain  elevator  and  coal  yard. 

There  is  an  elegant  brick  church  and 
parsonage  belonging  to  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  and  a good  frame 
church  building  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
denomination.  There  are  two  resident  min- 
isters, two  doctors  and  one  undertaker.  For 
the  benefit  of  educational  purposes  there  is  a 
comfortable  two-room  schoolhouse  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  have  a thriving 
lodge  here. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  people  being 
descendants  of  the  frugal  Germans,  are  am- 
bitious and  industrious,  thus  driving  busi- 
ness with  a vim  and  intelligence  that  gives 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  prosperous  village 
of  Jenera.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  A.  B.  Jener,  the  first  physician  to 
locate  here. 

MC  COMB. 

Benjamin  Todd  laid  out  a town  on  the 
northeast  part  of  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  26,  in  1847,  and 
called  it  Pleasantville.  The  town  originally 
was  composed  of  only  eighteen  lots.  After- 
wards successive  additions  were  made  by 
Mr.  Todd,  Ewing,  Rawson  and  others.  The 


town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  ridge  run- 
ning from  Tiffin  to  Ft.  Wayne,  and  about 
ten  miles  from  Findlay.  McComb  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  county  outside  of  Find- 
lay, and  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  farming  country,  and  having  good  rail- 
road facilities  has  grown  to  be  a place  of 
considerable  importance. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1858,  when 
the  name  was  changed  from  Pleasantville  to 
McComb.  The  first  mayor  was  William 
Chapman. 

For  many  years  this  town  watched  and 
waited  for  the  completion  of  the  Continental 
Railway,  which  had  been  graded  for  miles, 
both  east  and  west  of  the  village,  alternately 
between  hope  and  fear,  the  energies  of  the 
place  became  paralyzed,  business  gradually 
fell  off,  and  a state  of  retrogression  was  set- 
ting in.  The  people,  however,  appreciating 
the  situation,  roused  up  and  procured  the 
building  of  the  McComb  and  Deshler  branch 
of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & Dayton  road, 
and  thus  obtained  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  and,  as  if  fortune  was  now 
determined  to  smile  upon  them,  the  Con- 
tinental changed  hands  and  under  the  name 
of  the  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Rail- 
road was  built  through  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  giving  them  splendid  facilities  for 
passengers  and  the  shipment  of  freight.  To 
say  that  the  long  expectant  people  of  this 
village  were  jubilant  but  tamely  expressed 
the  situation.  A post  office  was  established 
here  in  1847  with  William  Mitchell,  Post- 
master. 

For  a town  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, McComb  has  as  much  of  a metropolitan 
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air  and  style  as  any  other  town  of  its  size  that 
the  writer  knows  of.  The  main  street  is  well 
paved  with  brick  pavement,  and  the  side  streets 
are  macadamized  with  stone,  and  all  are  kept 
in  a cleanly  condition.  A number  of  permanent 
three-story  buildings  occupy  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  beautiful  homes  with 
well  kept  lawns  adorn  the  residence  portion. 

In  the  line  of  business  there  are  three  good 
dry  goods  stores,  three  hardware  stores,  two 
drug  stores,  five  groceries,  one  shoe  store,  one 
furniture  store,  two  harness  stores,  two  milli- 
ners, one  feed  store,  two  poultry  and  egg  ex- 
change and  one  hay  shipper,  one  bakery,  two 
meat  markets,  a hotel,  a restaurant  and  a hotel. 
One  state  bank  furnishes  a place  of  deposit  and 
exchange  for  the  business  men  of  this  thriv- 
ing place. 

Religiously  the  people  are  provided  with 
four  churches — Methodist,  Disciple,  Presbyte- 
rian and  Lutheran.  For  educational  purposes 
they  are  provided  with  one  room  of  common 
school  and  a high  school  of  eight  rooms,  em- 
ploying in  all  nine  teachers.  The  industries 
consist  of  one  tile  mill,  two  lumber  yards  with 
mills,  two  grain  elevators,  one  electric  light 
plant,  four  blacksmith  shops,  Star  water  fil- 
ter, Bell  and  home  telephone,  two  livery  barns, 
and  other  smaller  shops. 

The  Odd  Fellows  were  established  here  in 
1859,  and  have  a flourishing  lodge,  known  as 
McComb  Lodge  No.  354.  The  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Woodmen  of  America,  Maccabees  and 
John  Howard  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  are  also  repre- 
sented. In  professional  lines,  the  following, 
named  in  the  order  in  which  their  services  are 
required:  Five  doctors,  three  ministers,  one 
undertaker,  and  two  attorneys.  So  that  when 
the  people  of  McComb  are  called  to  their 


fathers,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  things  else, 
they  are  well  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  oldest  man  now  living  in  the  town  is 
Abraham  Rother,  87  years  old,  but  the  oldest 
continuous  resident  is  Elisha  Todd,  85,  but  he 
has  been  a resident  constantly  since  1833,  a 
period  of  76  years.  Mr.  Todd  is  a son  of  Ben- 
jamin Todd  who  laid  out  the  town,  and  was  a 
soldier  in  the  99th  Regt.,  during  the  Civil  War. 
Among  the  veterans  of  the  late  war  might  be 
mentioned  Capt.  Porter,  son-in-law  of  George 
Algire,  who  entered  the  first  land  in  the  town- 
ship, and  Major  Isaac  Cusac,  both  formerly 
members  of  the  21st  O.  V.  I. 

MT.  BLANCHARD. 

In  October,  1830,  Asa  M.  Lake,  one  of  the 
very  earliest  settlers  of  the  county,  laid  out  a 
town  of  fifty-three  lots  on  a part  of  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  1,  and 
the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  and  called  it  Mt.  Blanchard.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  bluffs,  on  high  ground  on  the 
east,  or  right  hand  bank  of  the  Blanchard 
River.  The  location  is  a good  one,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  and  rich  farming  lands.  The  town 
is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets  and 
alleys  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  buildings 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  dwellings  are  com- 
modious and  comfortable.  The  town  has  beau- 
tifully shaded  streets  in  the  residence  portion 
and  the  lawns  in  summer  time  are  well  kept, 
giving  the  village  an  air  of  comfort  and  grace 
not  always  found  in  towns  of  its  size.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  in  this 
event  it  celebrated  the  dosing  of  the  Civil  War. 
Dr.  John  Foster  was  the  first  mayor,  since 
which  time  the  following  persons  have  held  the 
office:  H.  C.  Pickett,  J.  W.  Tumpaugh,  J.  W. 
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Wingate,  W.  W.  Hughs,  A.  F.  Naus,  Jacob 
Harris,  R.  W.  McVary,  Israel  Bell,  N.  B. 
Clark,  Isaac  Snider,  and  at  present,  S.  E. 
Lowe. 

A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1834, 
with  John  P.  Gordon  as  first  postmaster,  he 
being  followed  by  Elijah  Stradley,  Chester 
Cook,  W.  W.  Smith,  J.  Lafferty,  J.  Patter- 
son, L.  A.  Baldwin,  Henry  Greer,  C.  H.  Stew- 
art, J.  C.  Treece,  Jerome  Smith,  and  the  pres- 
ent officer,  C.  R.  Burnett. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  built 
the  first  church  in  the  town  It  was  a frame 
building  and  built  in  1838.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Thompson  and  Rev.  Gavit,  then  missionaries 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  were  the  first  Methodist 
preachers.  They  organized  a society  at  the 
residence  of  Father  Greer,  one  half  mile  east 
of  Mt.  Blanchard,  on  the  banks  of  Potato  Creek 
where  they  continued  to  worship  until  a 
hewed  log  schoolhouse  was  built  on  a cor- 
ner of  the  Greer  land,  in  1833  late  in  the  fall, 
where  they  worshipped  until  they  built  their 
frame  house  in  town  in  1838,  where  they  met 
for  about  twenty  years,  then  moved  in  their 
present  house,  in  the  south  part  of  town.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  two  ornate  and  sub- 
stantial church  buildings  in  town,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  the  Methodist  Protestant, 
both  with  thriving  congregations  and  Sunday 
schools. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  town  was  of  the 
then  prevailing  style,  built  of  round  logs,  with 
a huge  fireplace,  clapboard  roof  and  other  pe- 
culiarities not  now  known  to  builders.  The 
Union  School  of  Mt.  Blanchard  was  organized 
in  1868,  and  a new  house  built  and  this  was  re- 
placed by  another  building  in  1873.  This  build- 
ing contained  three  large  schoolrooms  beside 


smaller  ones  for  recitation  and  other  purposes. 
This  building  and  grounds  cost  $8,000.  In 
1908  it  was  torn  down  and  on  the  same 
grounds  was  built  a fine  light-colored,  pressed 
brick  structure  of  cement  basement  and  four 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  village,  town  or  even  city,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $15,000.  It  is  furnished  with  an 
up-to-date  heating  plant  and  the  most  approved 
furniture.  The  Mt.  Blanchard  people  are 
proud  of  their  fine  school  building,  as  well  they 
might  be. 

The  village  is  located  on  the  Northern  Ohio 
Railroad,  a division  of  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  R.  R.  and  run  under  the  management 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  at  present 
has  the  right  of  way  for  an  electric  road  ex- 
tending from  Findlay  to  Marion,  Ohio,  which, 
if  completed  as  contemplated,  will  give  them 
excellent  passenger  and  shipping  facilities  to 
the  outside  world. 

The  town  and  surrounding  country  sup- 
ports a lively  little  newspaper,  “The  Mt. 
Blanchard  Journal,”  which  keeps  the  inhab- 
itants informed  of  both  the  local  and  for- 
eign news,  and  is  of  incalculable  value  in  a 
community  of  intelligent  people.  It  is  at 
present  edited  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Rumer,  having 
lately  changed  hands. 

The  business  of  the  village  has  always 
been  quite  extensive,  considering  that  until 
recently  the  town  has  had  no  railroad  or 
'other  means  of  transportation,  and  now 
that  they  have  this  advantage,  it  has  in- 
creased many  fold,  the  quality  of  the  busi- 
ness houses  being  first  class.  There  are 
two  good  general  stores,  two  hardware  and 
implement  stores,  two  meat  markets,  two 
restaurants,  two  barber  shops,  two  livery 
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barns,  and  one  each  of  grocery,  drug  store, 
milliner,  hotel,  shoe  shop,  harness  shop, 
coal  yard,  saw-  and  planing#nill,  grain  eleva- 
tor, stock  yard,  flouring  mill,  an  extensive 
tile  factory,  wagon  and  carriage  shop,  un- 
dertaker, and  People’s  Telephone  Co.,  with 
an  exchange  of  327  phones.  Professionally 
there  are  two  ministers,  two  doctors  and 
two  lawyers. 

There  are  thriving  lodges  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  (owning 
their  own  hall),  with  Rebeccas,  Knights  of 
Pythias  (owning  their  hall),  and  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  For  beauty  of  loca- 
tion, on  an  undulated  plateau  along  the 
banks  of  the  Blanchard  River,  in  Delaware 
Township,  and  for  the  handsome  appear- 
ance of  its  homes  for  a town  of  its  size,  Mt. 
Blanchard  is  hard  to  excel.  Especial  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  palatial  residence 
of  Attorney  John  M.  Hamlin,  built  by  his 
father  on  his  farm  in  the  southern  limit  of 
the  town,  and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hamlin, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  pleasant  village.  Attorney 
Hamlin  spent  most  of  his  eventful  life  in 
Findlay,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  was  otherwise  extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  farmers,  carries  on  a private 
banlcfng  business,  to  the  great  convenience 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  town.  Mrs.  ’ 
Shoemaker  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor 
Foster,  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of 
Hancock  County,  and  for  many  years  the 
leading  physician  and  surgeon  in  Mt.  Blan- 
chard. Doctor  Aaron  F.  Burson  was  the 
first  physician  to  locate  here. 


The  population  of  the  town  is  525.  Mt. 
Blanchard  has  one  rural  mail  route. 

MT.  CORY. 

This  town  is  situated  in  Union  Township, 
on  the  Lake  Erie  & Western  Steam  Rail- 
road, and  the  Western  Ohio  Electric  Rail- 
road, three  miles  from  Rawson,  and  twelve 
from  Findlay,  and  was  laid  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  by  Mathias  Markley  and  Samuel 
Kemerer.  It  is  located  on  a part  of  the  west 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  22, 
and  when  laid  out  consisted  of  thirty-two 
lots.  To  these  additions  have  since  been 
made  by  Kemerer,  Markley,  John  O.  Smith 
and  L.  B.  May.  The  lots  were  readily  sold, 
and  quite  a number  of  buildings  erected, 
and  as  the  town  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  the  place  has  be- 
come one  of  some  importance,  and  quite  an 
extensive  business  is  carried  on.  There  are 
a number  of  neat  and  comfortable  dwelling 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  several  large 
and  well  arranged  business  houses,  and  a 
comfortable  and  commodious  town  hall. 

There  are  two  rooms  for  the  common 
school  and  one  for  the  high  school,  besides 
the  township  have  voted  the  necessary 
bonds  to  build  a township  high  school  to 
cost,  all  told,  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
township  business,  and  the  business  of  the 
Union  Township  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany are  transacted  in  Mt.  Cory. 

The  Evangelical  Association  owns  a 
good  brick  church  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  have  a fine  frame  build- 
ing. A flourishing  Sunday  School  is  at- 
tached to  each. 

The  business  places  are  two  dry  goods 
stores,  three  groceries,  one  hardware,  one 
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tin  store,  one  drug  store,  one  restaurant, 
one  barber  shop,  one  meat  market,  two  liv- 
ery barns,  one  hotel,  grain  elevator  and  hay 
house,  Ohio  Oil  Co.  Supply  Store,  one 
blacksmith  shop.  In  the  professions  they 
have  one  physician  and  three  ministers, 
with  David  Comer,  the  veteran  lawyer. 
They  have  a prosperous  bank,  a volunteer 
fire  department  with  chemical  and  ladders; 
both  the  Bell  and  Mutual  telephones  have 
local  exchanges  here,  there  is  one  motor 
cycle  mail  route,  while  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Maccabees  have  flourishing 
lodges  in  the  town.  The  Main  Street  and 
all  roads  coming  into  the  town  are  piked, 
and  fine  shade  trees  adorn  the  streets. 

A post  office  was  established  here  in 
1873,  called  Mt.  Cory,  with  Benjamin 
Wildemuth  as  postmaster.  Since  then  the 
office  has  been  filled  by  Alfred  Longbrake, 
W.  J.  Staater,  J.  L.  Asire,  Mathias  Markley, 
David  Comer,  Jacob  Zeller,  A.  C.  Ewing, 
Sylvester  Davis,  and  the  present  occupant, 
W.  H.  Falk.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
three  hundred. 

RAWSON. 

The  town  of  Rawson,  in  Union  Town- 
ship, on  the  Lake  Erie  & Western  Railway, 
was  laid  out  in  1855  by  Fredrick  Keller  and 
J.  G.  Kelley,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  13,  and  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  west  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  14,  and  origi- 
nally comprised  but  fifty-four  lots.  The  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  L.  Q.  Rawson,  of 
Fremont,  Ohio,  who  was  then  president  of 
the  railroad.  The  town  started  out  fairly, 
and  soon  quite  a number  of  buildings  were 
erected,  but  as  the  railroad,  the  locating  of 


which  had  called  the  town  into  existence, 
was  not  built,  and  for  years  there  seemed  to 
be  but  little  hopes  that  it  would  be,  the 
town  came  to  a halt,  and  was  of  little  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  the  township.  A 
few  mechanics  had  invested  all  their  means 
in  property  in  the  prospective  town,  and 
could  not  sell  it  again.  The  town  was  one 
of  the  one  dry  goods  and  grocery  store 
combined,  with  perhaps  the  proprietor  hold- 
ing the  office  of  postmaster  in  order  to  hold 
his  trade,  with  the  addition  of  a blacksmith 
shop  and  wagon  repair,  and  a saw-mill.  For 
years  it  was  a desperate  struggle  to  keep 
life  in  the  town — the  same  struggle  that 
many  other  towns  that  make  larger  preten- 
tions. to  cosmopolitan  airs  today  have  also 
passed  through. 

Finally  in  1872  the  sleepy  little  village 
was  awakened  from  its  seventeen  years’ 
slumber  by  the  whistle  of  the  first  locomo- 
tive on  the  Lake  Erie  & Western  Railroad, 
and  business  sprung  into  life,  real  estate 
changed  hands,  buildings  were  put  up, 
stores  were  opened,  the  buzz  of  machinery 
was  heard,  and  all  was  bustle,  business  and 
speculation,  and  streets  were  opened  up  to 
accommodate  prospective  trade.  Of  course 
the  keen  edge  of  a miniature  boom  wore  off, 
and  the  inhabitants  gradually  settled  down 
to  every  day  life,  fiut  there  was  still  quite 
an  amount  of  business  carried  on,  and  the 
business  of  the  town  is  still  gradually  in- 
creasing. Additional  lots  were  laid  out  by 
Fred.  Keller  in  1859,  by  Jacob  Burket  in 
1873,  by  C.  J.  Keller  and  Benj.  Stringfeller 
in  1874. 

Rawson  was  incorporated  as  a village  in 
1885,  the  first  mayor  being  Geo.  W.  Burket, 
he  being  succeeded  by  the  following  named 
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persons:  S.  A.  Griffin,  B.  M.  Allion,  T.  B. 
Gilbert,  George  Dean,  Frank  C.  Shank,  L. 
M.  Osborn  and  Ed.  W.  Burket,  the  present 
incumbent. 

A post  office  was  established  here  in  1863, 
and  named  Rawson,  with  James  C.  Benham 
as  postmaster.  Since  that  time  the  office 
has  been  held  by  Jackson  Miller,  James 
Woods,  Nicolas  Watson,  T.  E.  Woods,  J. 
D.  Buss,  O.  C.  Cramer,  C.  W.  Fox,  B.  M. 
Allion,  W.  D.  Cramer,  John  H.  Ellis  and 
J.  W.  Baker,  the  present  official.  The  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Bluffton  has  established  a 
branch  bank  here  for  the  convenience  of 
stock  buyers,  merchants  and  farmers,  which 
is  doing  a thriving  business. 

The  Rawson  High  School  was  first  organ- 
ized in  1892,  W.  N.  Shank  being  the  first 
teacher.  In  1896  the  course  was  revised  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Nowlan,  and  two  persons  received 
their  diplomas.  In  1898,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Prof.  Nowlan  wrote 
out  a new  course  of  study  for  the  High  School 
which  was  adopted,  this  being  in  existence  until 
in  1902,  when  the  course  was  changed  and 
partly  reorganized  by  Commissioner  Bone- 
brake.  In  1903  the  courses  were  again 
strengthened  by  Superintendent  Eby,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  the  Elementary  School 
Course  was  changed  to  eight  years  and  the 
High  School  Course  to  four  years. 

In  1904  changes  were  again  made  by  Su- 
perintendent Shilling,  and  Sept.  1,  1905,  the 
first  charter  was  issued  by  Commissioner  E.  A. 
Jones,  recognizing  the  school  as  of  the  Third 
Grade. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1907,  • 
the  course  of  study  was  again  revised  and  other 
branches  added.  Also  over  100  articles  of 
physical  apparatus  and  a compound  microscope 


were  purchased,  the  library  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  over  100  volumes  and  an  as- 
sistant to  the  High  School  was  employed. 
This  new  course  of  study  was  referred  by  Su- 
perintendent Steiner  in  January,  1998,  to  Com- 
missioner Jones,  who  on  Feb.  5,  1908,  issued 
a new  charter  for  the  High  School  recognizing 
it  as  of  the  Second  Grade. 

During  the  Summer  of  1908  the  fifth  teacher 
for  the  school  was  employed  as  assistant  prin- 
cipal, the  schools  being  then  in  position  to  do 
much  better  work  than  they  were  able  to  do 
before  these  changes  were  made. 

“The  following  years  the  school  was  again 
strengthened,  a large  supply  of  apparatus  and 
a new  encyclopedia  and  other  books  were  pur- 
chased, and  in  the  spring  of  1910  a new  course 
of  study  was  adopted  and  a First  Grade  Char- 
ter received  for  the  school,  by  Prof.  Steiner.” 

Special  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  strength- 
en the  Normal  work  of  the  High  School  for 
those  expecting  to  teach. 

Instructors  in  the  High  School. — J.  L. 
Steinner,  superintendent  and  principal  (Ohio 
Northern  University,  Goshen  College)  ; Liter- 
ature, Science,  History  and  Geometry,  J.  W. 
Shank,  assistant  (Goshen  College);  Latin, 
English,  Algebra  and  part  of  Eighth  Grade. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  and  United 
Brethren  denominations  have  handsome 
modern  houses  of  worship,  and  are  supplied 
with  able  ministers  in  the  persons  of  the 
Revs.  Holmes  and  Smith.  Rawson  has  a 
good  brick,  four-room  schoolhouse,  and 
employs  five  teachers  in  the  public  school. 
Both  the  Bell  and  Mutual  telephones  have 
exchanges  in  the  town.  Of  societies,  they 
have  the  Odd  Fellows,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Maccabees, 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  and 
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Rebeccas.  The  business  of  the  town  is 
done  by  one  general  store,  three  groceries, 
one  hardware  and  implement  store,  kept  by 
the  veteran  merchant,  J.  D.  Buss  and  Co., 
one  furniture  store,  one  meat  market,  two 
barber  shops,  one  bakery,  one  grist-mill, 
one  elevator  and  mill,  one  saw-mill,  two 
livery  barns,  one  blacksmith  shop,  a good 
stock-yard  and  an  electrical  sub-station. 
Professionally  there  are  three  physicians, 
two  ministers,  and  one  undertaker. 

On  September  6,  1887,  a fire  swept  out 
the  heart  of  the  town,  including  most  of  the 
business  rooms,  but  this  district  was  soon 
built  up  with  good  and  substantial  brick 
buildings.  And  what  at  that  time  seemed  a 
great  disaster  afterwards  proved  a blessing 
to  the  town.  Rawson  has  a good  system  of 
sewerage,  and  its  streets,  and  all  the  roads 
leading  out  of  town  are  well  piked.  The 
sidewalks  are  of  the  best,  and  well  shaded 
by  beautiful  maple  trees.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  about  six  hundred.  Besides 
having  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road, Rawson  is  an  important  station  on 
the  Western  Ohio  Electric  road,  running 
through  cars  from  Toledo  to  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SHAWTOWN. 

Shawtown  was  laid  out  by  E.  T.  Cum- 
mins on  the  northeast  part  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  the  north  part  of  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  30, 
Pleasant  Township.  The  plat,  embracing 
74  inlots  and  20  outlots,  was  acknowledged 
June  16,  1882,  before  Henry  Brown,  a no- 
tary public,  and  recorded  October  16,  1882, 
by  J.  F.  Gutzwiler,  recorder. 


VAN  BUREN. 

The  town  of  Van  Buren  was  laid  out  by 
George  Ensminger  and  John  Trout,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a high 
and  dry  location  in  a bend  of  the  middle  branch 
of  the  Portage  River,  on  parts  of  Sections  12 
and  13,  in  Range  10,  and  Sections  7 and  18  in 
Range  1 1,  and  was  originally  composed  of  fifty- 
three  lots.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  with  an  open  square  in  the  center,  as  is 
the  order  in  many  southern  towns,  and  as  is 
the  style  in  Spanish  towns  where  the  open  space 
is  known  as  the  “Plaza.” 

1 his  space  has  been  beautified  during  the  last 
few  years  by  rail  fencing,  sodding  and  the 
planting  of  shade  trees,  also  a town  pump  oc- 
cupies a place  in  this  little  park.  Aside  from 
the  business  houses  and  residences  on  this 
square,  there  are  but  two  streets  in  the  village, 
and  they  cross  one  another  at  right  angles. 
There  were  quite  a number  of  large  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  put  up,  and  nearly  all  the  lots 
on  the  public  square  were  built  upon,  and  for  a 
time  the  place  assumed  considerable  importance 
in  trade,  so  much  so  as  to  be  a serious  competi- 
tor to  Findlay.  But  as  the  country  became  set- 
tled up,  and  other  towns  sprang  into  existence 
that  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  railroads, 
this  place  gradually  lost  its  prestige,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  one  could  scarcely  buy  a spool  of 
thread  here. 

But  the  coming  of  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Cen- 
tral steam  railroad,  and  Toledo,  Bowling  Green 
and  Southern  electric  road,  gave  new  life  to 
the  drowsy  little  village.  The  streets  were  im- 
proved, new  business  blocks  were  put  up  and 
fine  residences  were  erected  and  old  ones  newly 
painted.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
busiest  little  towns  in  the  county. 
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Van  Buren  was  incorporated  in  June,  1866, 
upon  the  petition  of  thirty  of  its  citizens.  Dan- 
iel Frick  was  its  first  mayor,  and  was  succeeded 
by  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  J.  H.  Loehr,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wells,  Dr.  Edward  George,  A.  Mumert,  L.  P. 
McCune,  Jacob  Loehr,  James  Huntington, 
Conaway,  James  Grubb,  N.  H.  McGauchey,  D. 
H.  Heistand,  W.  M.  Bowersock,  and  O.  Rob- 
bins. 

A postoffice  was  established  here  as  early, 
perhaps,  as  1836,  and  the  following  persons 
have  been  postmasters : Dr.  George  Springer, 
John  Zarbaugh,  S.  M.  Heller,  C.  S.  Wilkinson, 
L.  Michaels,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wells,  D.  Frick,  L.  J. 
Hissong,  Sol.  Zarbaugh,  H.  C.  Hartman,  John 
Lee,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wells,  John  Cramer,  Chas. 
Roberts,  E.  C.  Showman,  Cal.  Hanna,  W.  H. 
Bolton,  G.  S.  Brushead  and  Geo.  F.  VanEmon. 

The  following  comprises  the  business  direc- 
tory of  the  town : two  general  stores,  one  hard- 
ware store,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  barber 
shop  and  photographer  combined,  one  shoe  re- 
pair shop,  one  coal  yard,  one  hotel,  one  livery 
bam,  and  one  restaurant.  Of  schools  they 
have  one  primary  of  one  room  and  a fine  brick 
school  building  of  four  rooms.  Socially  they 
have  three  churches,  two  resident  ministers, 
two  doctors,  and  Odd  Fellows  lodge,  with  Re- 
becca Sisters,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Pythian 
Sisters,  Maccabees  and  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America.  While  there  were  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty  inhabitants  here  in  1880,  there  are 
now  over  four  hundred. 

VANLUE. 

The  town  was  laid  out  by  William  Vanlue, 
Esq.,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named,  and  is  on 
the  northwest  part  of  the  northeast  quarter, 
and  the  northeast  part  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  9.  It  is  located  in  Amanda  Town- 


ship on  the  line  of  the  Findlay  Branch  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad,  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Findlay.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  May, 
1847,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  forty- four 
lots.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  pro- 
prietor laid  an  addition  of  fifty  lots.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  S.  N.  Beach  made  an  addition  of 
fifty-seven  lots,  and  in  1858,  he,  with  others, 
laid  out  Beach’s  second  addition  of  forty-nine 
lots.  Charles  Cross  laid  out  an  additional  ten 
lots  in  1870.  From  the  sale  of  the  first  lots 
the  town  steadily  improved,  and  was  a very 
considerable  grain  market  for  a number  of 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  but 
of  no  great  importance  otherwise. 

There  were  many  tasteful  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  the  palatial  residence  of  J.  J. 
Harman,  the  hardware  merchant,  is  an  honor 
to  any  town,  or  even  city.  The  streets  have 
been  improved  by  graveling  and  are  shaded  by 
thrifty  trees,  in  all  giving  a home-like  appear- 
ance as  a residence  village.  After  a few  years 
of  great  prosperity,  the  town,  as  new  towns 
often  do,  slacked  up,  and  almost  came  to  a 
standstill.  Business  seemed  for  a time  to  have 
forsaken  the  place.  Enterprise  too,  seemed  to 
have  taken  its  leave.  Progress  had  ceased  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  “going  to  the  dogs.” 
But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long. 
The  town  could  not  stand  still.  It  must  go  for- 
ward, or  retreat,  and  it  finally  resumed  its  for- 
ward march. 

In  1866,  upon  the  petition  of  fifty  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  village  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Incorporation,  the  first  election  for  village  of- 
ficers was  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  1867,  with 
Peter  Shuck,  C.  H.  Hatch  and  Jason  Lee  as 
judges,  and  Ira  Plotts  and  John  Dresbach, 
clerks.  There  were  thirty-nine  votes  cast  The 
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following  officers  were  elected : Mayor,  Elisha 
Brown ; councilmen,  H.  Pratt,  Ira  Plotts,  B.  A. 
Etherton,  Charles  Hatch,  and  A.  S.  Roberts; 
marshall,  VV.  L.  Plotts.  The  following  per- 
sons have  held  the  office  of  mayor:  Elisha 

Brown,  Aquilla  Gilbert,  Fred  Shuler,  J.  H. 
Brown,  B.  F.  Bumap,  T.  B.  Gilbert,  H.  T.  Lee, 
George  Snooks,  John  Cross,  L.  C.  Clark,  Ira 
Plotts,  H.  G.  Early,  D.  A.  Eschbach,  E.  L.  E. 
Mumma,  Ralph  E.  Deihl,  Charles  H.  Hatch, 
Harry  A.  Renshler,  W.  L.  Daniels  and  D.  D. 
Cole.  George  Snool  is  both  the  present  mayor 
and  postmaster. 

But  Vanlue  has  regained  her  former  pres- 
tige in  trade,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a lively 
town,  owing  no  doubt,  largely,  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  very  productive  farms  sur- 
rounding it,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness done  is  with  the  farmers.  All  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  good  prospects  for 
the  future.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  dif- 
ferent business  interests  of  the  town:  Two 
general  stores,  two  groceries,  one  hardware 
store,  one  bakery,  two  hotels,  one  livery  bam, 
two  blacksmiths,  one  barber  shop,  one  saw-  and 
planing-mill,  one  grain  elevator,  two  hay  deal- 
ers with  steam  hay-balers,  one  coal  yard,  one 
bank,  three  churches  with  two  resident  preach- 
ers, two  doctors  and  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights 
of  Pythias  lodges  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Odd  Fellows  are  completing  an  addition  to 
their  property,  which  will  give  them  one  of  the 
finest  lodge  rooms  in  the  county,  and  the  store 
will  soon  be  occupied  by  J.  J.  Harmon  as  a 
hardware  store. 

The  Vanlue  Bank  commenced  business  on 
April  24,  1909,  and  is  doing  a lively  business, 
having  already  138  regular  patrons.  The  of- 
ficers are  President,  W.  J.  Frey,  vice-president, 
Chas.  H.  Bigelow,  cashier,  C.  J.  Oiler;  assist- 


ant cashier,  H.  J.  Morehart.  Its  responsibility 
of  shareholders  to  depositors  is  stated  at  over 
half  a million. 

A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1849, 
with  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson  as  postmaster.  The 
successive  postmasters  have  been  as  follows: 
John  Wescott,  Ira  Plotts,  W.  A.  Sponsler, 
Daniel  Gilbert,  William  Alspach,  B.  F.  Bumap, 
Sherman  Buckingham,  Kib  Bumap,  Miss 
Rheba  Bumap,  Samuel  LeMott,  and  the 
present  incumbent,  George  Snook. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  farm  products 
in  the  vicinity  in  the  line  of  grain,  hay  and 
stock,  there  is  much  shipping  done  from  this 
station  on  the  railroad. 

WEST  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  proprietors  of  this  town  were  George 
Wyant,  Peter  Wyant  and  Henry  M.  Grose.  It 
is  located  in  Big  Lick  Township,  on  the  east 
part  of  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  2,  and  at  present  has  a population  of 
about  one  hundred  souls. 

The  United  Brethren  and  Progressive  Dun- 
kards  both  have  church  buildings  in  the  village, 
and  there  is  a good,  comfortable  schoolhouse 
in  the  town. 

The  business  of  the  place  consists  of  one 
hotel,  one  grocery  and  provision  store,  one  saw 
mill,  one  shoe  repair  shop  and  one  blacksmith 
and  wagon-repair  shop. 

A post  office  was  established  here  in  1856, 
with  Frederick  Reamer  as  postmaster.  Mr. 
Reamer  was  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Kenower,  Jacob 
Ruth,  William  Blinn,  John  Wyancoop,  Byron 
Leady,  Westley  Gibson,  John  Peters,  White 
Lawhead,  Jacob  C.  Hazen,  A.  J.  Maurer,  L.  W. 
Gibson,  J.  L.  Lenhart,  and  N.  B.  Hainer.  The 
town  has  never  been  incorporated. 
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WILUAMSTOWN. 

This  town  situated  in  Madison  Township, 
was  named  in  honor  of  John  W.  Williams,  the 
proprietor.  It  is  located  on  a part  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 31,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
36.  It  originally  contained  forty-eight  lots, 
and  as  remarked  by  a resident,  “It  commenced 
small,  and  has  held  its  own  exceedingly  well.” 
At  the  time  the  town  was  laid  out,  there  was 
no  family  within  three  miles  of  it.  Mr.  Will- 
iams opened  a store  and  tavern  in  the  place, 
and  travel  commenced  along  the  range  line, 
now  the  Bellefontaine  State  road.  In  about 
1837,  Christian  Welty  also  opened  a store,  and 
a Doctor  Smith  located  here  for  a short  time, 
being  the  first  in  the  township.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  A.  F.  Burson,  afterwards  the 
first  to  locate  in  Mt.  Blanchard,  and  who  be- 
came quite  famous  for  his  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  “Milk  Sickness,”  then  quite  prevalent 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  town  is  located  on  the  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  Railroad  fourteen  miles  directly  south 
of  Findlay  and  three  miles  north  of  the  Hardin 
County  line.  The  business  of  the  place  was 
never  very  great,  and  even  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  did  not  increase  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  steadily  declined,  until  at  this  time  it  has 
an  appearance  of  forlorn  lonesomeness.  Ar- 
lington on  one  side,  and  the  thriving  town  of 
Dunkirk  on  the  other,  have  sapped  its  revenue, 
and  investments  here  do  not  render  an  income. 
However,  it  still  retains  the  usual  blacksmith 
shop  and  convenient  corner  grocery. 

A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1835 
and  Christian  Welty  was  the  first  postmaster. 
The  office  was  called  Eagle  until  1866,  when  it 
was  changed  to  Williamstown. 


STILL-BOKN  TOWNS  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Capernicum,  in  Amanda  Township,  was  laid 
out  by  Abraham  Huff  in  March,  1831,  on  the 
west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3, 
and  comprised  sixteen  lots.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  town  was  laid  out  and  recorded  on  a 
plat,  the  town  has  no  farther  record.  The 
project  was  probably  abandoned  before  any 
lots  were  sold.  At  least  its  history  is  less  brief 
than  that  of  the  “city  of  the  plain,”  after  which 
it  was  named.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
any  one  at  the  present  time  is  able  to  point  out 
the  site. 

Frankford,  in  Cass  Township.  John  Franks 
laid  out  the  town  of  Frankford,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  10.  The  town  of 
seventy-two  lots  was  regularly  laid  out,  with  a 
public  square,  or  plaza,  in  the  center.  The 
prospective  city,  however,  only  existed  in  name, 
and  no  doubt  would  long  since  have  been  for- 
gotten had  it  not  been  a matter  of  record. 
There  were,  perhaps,  no  lots  sold,  and  the  pros- 
pective town  returned  to  its  original  state — 
that  of  wheat  and  corn  fields. 

Freedom,  in  Big  Lick  Township.  On  the 
26th  day  of  October,  1836,  Uriah  E.  Drake 
laid  out  a town  of  forty-eight  lots  on  the  east 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  19, 
and  named  it  Freedom.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  this  is  the  complete  history  of  the  place, 
as  a town. 

LaFayette,  in  Portage  Township.  Jacob 
Andrew  laid  out  a town  on  the  north  part  of 
the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 15,  on  land  now  owned  by  Daniel  Warner, 
and  called  it  LaFayette.  It  comprised  seventy- 
two  lots,  and  had  great  expectations.  But  here 
ends  its  uneventful  history. 

Louisville,  in  Blanchard  Township.  This 
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town  was  laid  out  in  1851,  by  William  H. 
Powell,  Daniel  Millham  and  Michael  Shearer. 
The  town  plat  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 14,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  the  west 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  14, 
and  was  composed  of  forty  lots,  but  were  never 
all  sold,  and  no  buildings  were  constructed  on 
the  plat.  The  principal  streets  were  Defiance 
(Main  Road),  running  east  and  west,  and 
East,  Lima  and  West  streets,  running  north 
and  south. 

The  town,  however,  after  a sickly  existence 
of  a few  years,  was  finally  vacated,  and  re- 
manded to  the  several  owners.  In  its  boom 
days,  John  Boylan  kept  a small  general  store 
in  a small  plank  house  where  the  staple  articles 
of  the  market  were  kept  in  small  quantities,  but 
the  trade  not  being  profitable,  he  abandoned 
the  business.  The  author  taught  school  here  in 
1862,  and  at  that  time  every  vestige  of  a town 
had  disappeared,  except  a tumble-down  black- 
smith shop  and  the  district  schoolhouse  which 
was  not  much  better.  Beardsley  in  his  history, 
1881,  poetically  comments:  “Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  birth,  life  and  death  and  even  de- 
cay of  this  town  of  ‘great  expectations,’  and  it 
does  not  now  exist  even  in  name,  and  scarcely 
in  the  memory  of  the  neighborhood.  How 
many  hopes  were  blasted,  and  how  many  ex- 
pectations came  to  naught  in  the  early  demise 
and  decay  of  this  pre-prospective  city?” 

Martinstown,  in  Eagle  Township,  was  laid 
out  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Section  36,  the 
entire  corner  of  the  township,  by  Martin  Hol- 
lobaugh,  in  September,  1836.  There  were,  per- 
haps, never  any  lots  sold,  or  streets  laid  out,  as 
the  site  was  at  the  cross-roads,  about  one  mile 
north  of  Arlington,  and  the  records  of  the  plot- 


ting of  the  town  closed  up  its  existence,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  had  any. 

Olney,  in  Pleasant  Township.  In  April, 
1857,  Isaac  Fairchilds  laid  out  the  town  of  Ol- 
ney in  Section  15,  which  comprised  forty  lots. 
The  town  never  progressed  farther  than  the 
platting,  and  it  was  only  a town  on  paper,  and 
its  proposed  site  is  now  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes. 

North  Ridgeville  was  laid  out  by  Thomas 
Pickins  on  the  east  part  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  the  west  part  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  18,  Pleasant  Township. 
The  plat,  consisting  of  twenty-four  lots, 
was  acknowledged  May  29,  1850,  before  B. 
Todd,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  recorded  on 
the  same  day  by  P.  Sours,  recorder.  The 
plat  was  vacated  February  16,  1880. 

Ridgeville  was  laid  out  by  Lemuel  Rob- 
erts on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  2,  Amanda  Town- 
ship. The  plat,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
lots,  was  acknowledged  before  W.  L.  Hen- 
derson, a justice  of  the  peace,  October  25, 
1836,  and  recorded  November  15,  1836,  by 
Wilson  Vance,  recorder. 

Silverwood  was  laid  out  by  Addison  J. 
and  Nancy  A.  Silverwood  and  Anthony 
Huntington  on  the  southwest  part  of  the 
west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 19,  and  the  southeast  part  of  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  24, 
and  the  northeast  part  of  the  east  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  23.  The 
plat,  embracing  fifty-eight  lots,  was  ac- 
knowledged March  27,  1883,  before  Edwin 
Phifer,  surveyor  and  recorder,  April  9,  1883, 
by  J.  F.  Gutzwiler,  recorder. 

West  Union  was  laid  out  by  Anson  Shel- 
ter on  the  southeast  corner  of  Section  26, 
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Van  Ruren  Township.  The  plat,  consisting 
of  forty-eight  lots,  was  acknowledged  be- 
fore W.  L.  Henderson,  justice  of  the  peace, 
IJecember  25,  1834,  and  recorded  January 
6,  1835,  by  W.  Vance,  recorder. 

DISCONTINUED  POST  OFFICES. 

Almost  all  of  the  townships  have  had 
post  offices  within  their  bounds  at  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  settlement  of 
the  county,  but  these  have  all  been  discon- 


tinued as  the  country  grew  older,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  post  offices  in  the  vil- 
lages have  their  business  greatly  reduced 
by  the  system  of  rural  delivery. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  establishing  these 
country  offices  was  that  the  roads  were  al- 
most impassable  during  a part  of  the  year, 
so  that  it  was  easier  to  have  one  person 
carry  the  mail  out  to  these  places,  than  that 
every  farmer  should  be  obliged  to  travel 
the  well  nigh  impassable  roads  after  it. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Hancock  Brick  and  Tile  Co. — Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. — U.  S.  Electric  Porcelain  Co. 
— Findlay  Clay  Pot  Co. — Boss  Manufacturing  Co. — D.  Kirk  Sons  & Co. — Findlay  Table 
Manufacturing  Co. — Hollerback  Piano  Co. — The  H.  H.  Fassett  Planing  Mill — Tarbox  and 
McCall — Findlay  Casket  Co. — Hayward  & Young — Findlay  Carriage  Co. 


The  Hancock  Brick  & Tile  Company  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  with  a capital  stock  of  $100,000  and 
has  been  in  operation  seven  years,  manufac- 
turing brick,  tile,  hollow  blocks  and  fire- 
proofing. The  officers  of  the  company  are 
as  follows:  President,  James  M.  Esler; 

vice  president,  D.  Earl  Child;  secretary,  A. 
G.  Fuller;  treasurer,  J.  A.  Gibson;  man- 
ager, D.  E.  Child.  The  works  are  located 
in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city  on  the 
line  of  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Rail- 
road and  consist  of  a number  of  substantial 
brick  buildings,  nine  kilns  of  26  and  30  feet 
in  diameter,  ten  tunnels  of  two  hundred  car 
capacity  and  37,200  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  drying.  The  company  employs 
sixty  men,  and  besides  what  product  is  sold 
locally  there  is  shipped  annually  from  550 
to  750  car  loads  to  outside  points.  The  ma- 
terial for  this  large  output  is  all  near  at 
hand,  the  company  having  about  a mile  of 
track  to  the  clay  fields,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  irt  on  small  cars  by  horses,  but  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  use  a light 


locomotive  to  do  this  work.  There  are  five 
elevators  in  the  works.  They  have  three 
high  pressure,  water  tube  boilers  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power  each, 
and  the  most  modern  and  approved  ma- 
chinery is  installed  in  the  plant.  Seeing 
that  nothing  by  way  of  material  is  imported 
except  the  coal,  the  profits  of  the  plant  are 
largely  a clear  gain  to  our  town  and  county. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  February  3,  1903,  with  a cap- 
ital stock  of  $100,000.  President,  N.  L. 
McLachlin;  vice  president,  C.  D.  Hay- 
wood; secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  D. 
McCaughey ; superintendent  of  construc- 
tion, C.  S.  Brown.  The  works  are  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  T.  & O.  C.  Railroad, 
corner  of  Crystal  Avenue.  The  main  build- 
ing is  100x300  feet ; blacksmith  shop  and 
machine  room,  80x160  feet;  pattern  room, 
60x24  feet,  and  office  28x34;  all  constructed 
of  cement  block.  Besides,  they  have  or- 
dered in  addition  a steel  frame  building 
120x300  feet  at  a cost  of  $50,000  for  build- 
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ing  and  equipments  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  company’s  increasing  trade.  This  build- 
ing is  to  be  finished  by  April  i,  1910.  The 
number  of  men  on  the  pay  roll  at  this  writ- 
ing (Sept.  25,  1909),  is  136,  127  of  whom 
are  voters,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  out- 
put is  $350,000.  . A large  number  of  the 
Buckeye  Ditchers  are  sold  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Argentine  Republic,  but 
a goodly  number  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
and  as  many  as  five  have  been  shipped  to 
Australia. 

The  U.  S.  Electric  Porcelain  Co.’s  works 
are  located  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  on 
the  T.  & O.  C.  R.  R.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1905,  with  a cap- 
ital of  $50,000.  The  officers  are : President, 
F.  W.  Williams ; vice  president,  C.  H.  Bige- 
low; secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  S.  Bish. 
From  90  to  100  men  find  employment  here 
at  good  wages  and  the  capacity  of  the  out- 
put is  $100,000.  All  kinds  of  electrical 
porcelain  are  made  here  that  find  a ready 
sale  in  the  market,  it  being  an  article  of 
steady  demand,  and  that  demand  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  will  grow  with  the  numer- 
ous and  various  uses  of  electricity  coming 
into  utility  form  day  by  day.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  brick  factory  building  is  12OX 
400  feet.  The  plant  has  had  a very  steady 
run,  missing  only  one  day  in  thirteen 
months. 

The  Findlay  Clay  Pot  Co.  was  organized 
during  the  gas  boom  in  1888,  when  there 
were  over  a dozen  glass  factories  in  the 
town,  and  although  with  the  failing  gas  sup- 
ply the  factories  sought  new  gas  fields,  yet 
from  that  day  to  this  the  Clay  Pot  Works 
has  had  a steady  growth  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  trade  until  now  they  send 


their  wares  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  where  glass  is  made.  The  company 
was  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Ohio 
in  1888,  and  the  present  officers  are*  Pres- 
ident, C.  H.  Lambie;  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  J.  M.  Lambie;  secretary,  J.  G. 
Quay.  They  own  an  extensive  brick  build- 
ing of  320  feet  and  facing  a spur  of  the  C.  H. 
& D.  R.  R.,  with  a depth  of  250  feet,  em- 
ploying 150  men,  with  the  value  of  their 
output  $150,000  a year,  and  are  still  making 
extensive  improvements  and  additions  to 
this  plant,  one  of  which  is  the  installing  of 
electrical  power  throughout.  They  manu- 
facture clay  pots  of  mammoth  dimensions, 
thickness  and  weight  out  of  a mixture  of 
different  clays,  some  brought  from  Mis- 
souri and  some  imported  from  Germany. 
These  are  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions and  from  the  large  vessels  in  which  the 
material  composing  glass  is  put  and  melted. 
The  tank  blocks  are  immense  fire  clay 
bricks,  ranging  in  size  from  a foot  square 
and  18  to  20  inches  long,  to  3 to  5 feet 
square  and  a foot  thick,  and  weighing  more 
than  a half  a ton,  and  are  used  to  build  large 
tanks  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  clay 
pots,  in  the  making  of  window  glass  and 
bottles.  In  making  the  pot  it  is  necessary 
that  the  clay  should  be  mixed  by  tramping 
it  with  the  bare  feet,  and  no  other  process 
has  been  found  available. 

The  Boss  Manufacturing  Company  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Illinois  with 
a capital  stock  of  $500,000.  President,  W. 
H.  Lyman;  vice  president,  H.  T.  Terry; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  M.  Lay;  man- 
ager of  the  Findlay  Plant,  Wm.  E.  Houck. 

The  main  plant  is  located  at  Kewanee, 
111.,  with  seven  others  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country.  The  Findlay  plant  employs 
450  people  with  a pay  roll  of  $9,000  a month 
and  an  output  of  20,000  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  a week.  The  expense  of  running  the 
plant  is  $9,000  a week.  Not  only  gloves, 
but  mittens  and  husking  gloves  are  made 
here.  The  factory  is  located  on  Liberty 
Street  with  a track  of  the  L.  E.  & W.  R.  R. 
running  directly  into  it,  giving  great  con- 
venience of  shipping.  Their  buildings  are 
substantial  brick  structures,  one  50x72, 
three  story;  one  50x100,  three  story;  one 
42x46,  one  story;  and  besides  they  occupy 
two  rooms  on  Main  Cross  Street  and  are 
expecting  to  build  more.  They  have  stor- 
age enough  for  sixty  car  loads  of  products, 
and  cafry  on  hand  over  half  a million  yards 
of  materials.  All  the  machinery  is  pro- 
pelled by  electrical  power,  which  is  gen- 
erated in  the  plant. 

D.  Kirk,  Sons  and  Company,  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery. This  firm  was  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1899.  In  1905 
they  built  a fine  pressed-brick  building  on  east 
Sandusky  Street,  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  deep  with  basement  and 
four  stories  high.  The  track  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  runs  directly  into  the  building,  ren- 
dering the  shipment  of  goods  very  convenient. 
The  officers  of  the  incorporation  are:  Presi- 
dent, D.  Kirk;  vice  president,  M.  Kirk;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Robert  Kirk;  manager, 
David  Kirk,  Jr. 

The  David  Kirk  Flouring  Mill  is  located  on 
the  right  bank  of  Eagle  Creek  on  East  San- 
dusky Street  and  is  the  oldest  manufacturing 
plant  in  Hancock  County.  In  1845  John  Ju- 
lian and  Martin  Hershey  bought  the  ground 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  built  the 
structure  that  has  remained  to  the  present,  a 


period  of  sixty-four  years.  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  grinding  wheat  and  corn  there 
was  a carding  machine  that  carded  wool  into 
rolls  for  spinning  on  the  domestic  wheels  be- 
fore the  days  of  machinery.  This  was  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  Later  there  was  a plan- 
ing mill  set  up  in  connection  with  the  custom 
grinding,  it  being  managed  by  D.  C.  Fisher. 
In  1846  Julian  and  Hershey  sold  the  property 
to  Benjamin  Huber  for  $7,500,  who  ran  the 
mill  for  nineteen  years,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Milton  B.  Patterson  in  1865,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  $5,500.  Mr.  Patterson  sold  a fourth 
interest  to  E.  M.  Norwood  for  $1,300,  and  in 
1867  the  plant  was  sold  to  W.  W.  McConnell, 
who  failed  in  business  and  the  property  was 
bid  off  at  sheriff’s  sale  by  the  present  owner  in 
1879.  For  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Kirk  has 
run  the  mill  very  successfully,  buying  in  grain, 
grinding  it  and  shipping  the  product  in  con- 
nection with  his  custom  work.  The  property  is 
still  in  first  class  condition. 

Findlay  Table  Manufacturing  Company. — 
President,  W.  F.  Hosier;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Lewis  Hensner;  manager,  J.  W.  An- 
dregg.  This  company  are  manufacturers  of 
extension  and  library  tables  and  began  opera- 
tion in  1886.  On  February  23,  1902,  the  entire 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  at  once  re- 
built and  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever 
since.  They  have  a capacity  for  an  output  of 
$100,000  of  products  a year,  when  run  to  the 
full  extent.  About  seventy-five  men  find  em- 
ployment here. 

The  Hollerback  Piano  Company. — Presi- 
dent, L.  Hollerback ; vice  president,  W.  H.  Har- 
lington;  secretary,  W.  E.  Houck;  treasurer, 
Lynn  S.  Nicols. 

This  company  are  manufacturers  of  the  Hol- 
lerbach  pianos,  and  occupy  a four-story  brick 
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building  on  Western  Avenue  near  Lima  Ave- 
nue, formerly  the  Lantern  Works.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  February,  1909,  and 
have  a capacity  when  in  full  force  of  five  pianos 
a day.  About  thirty  men  are  employed  here. 

The  H.  H.  Fassett  Planing  Mill,  a substan- 
tial, brick  structure  on  East  Crawford  Street, 
was  built  by  H.  H.  Fassett  and  commenced 
operation  in  May  1905.  Oil  April  21,  1906, 
Mr.  Fassett  died  and  the  business  of  the  mill 
and  lumber  trade  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Fassett, 
who  was  very  successful  in  the  business  until 
August  15,  1909,  when  in  a severe  electrical 
storm' the  building  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
with  the  machinery  and  materials  therein  was 
reduced  to  almost  a complete  loss,  without  in- 
surance. But  the  courageous  Mrs.  Bassett, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  sons,  who  are  still 
only  lads,  has  commenced  the  re-construction 
of  the  plant. 

Tarbox  and  McCall,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crushed  stone  and  cement  building 
blocks  are  located  on  Western  Avenue,  where 
they  have  an  output  of  40,000  cubic  yards  of 
crushed  stone  a year.  Part  of  this  amount  is 
used  locally  and  part  exported  for  the  construc- 
tion of  stone  pike.  Two  mammoth  crushers 
are  in  use,  one  to  crush  the  stones  to  road-mak- 
ing size,  and  one  to  crush  them  to  a sand  for 
plastering  walls  for  which  it  makes  a far  better 
material  than  wash-sand,  forming  with  lime  a 
complete  rock  composition. 

The  Findlay  Casket  Company,  an  indtistry 
carried  on  at  343  Cherry  Street,  and  run  for 
sixteen  years  by  Frank  and  Plotner,  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  December  16,  1908, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected : Pres- 
ident, Ray  E.  Fluckey;  vice  president,  C.  J. 
Pickens;  secretaiy  and  treasurer,  E.  W.  Funk. 

The  company  manufactures  caskets  and 


funeral  supplies.  They  have  a capacity  of  100  _ 
a week,  make  the  finest  cloth  covered  caskets, 
selling  to  the  local  trade,  and  are  successful 
competitors  in  the  open  markets  against  the 
best  factories.  A special  feature  of  their  trade 
is  the  making  of  the  couch  and  davenport  va- 
rieties of  couch  caskets. 

Hayward  & Young  are  proprietors  of  a plan- 
ing mill,  and  deal  also  in  coal.  They  are  lo- 
cated on  Crystal  Avenue. 

The  Findlay  Carriage  Company.  On  lots 
518-520-5 22  West  St,  Findley,  Ohio,  between 
Sandusky  and  Hardin  Streets,  in  a building 
standing  on  leased  ground,  was  begun  the  man- 
ufacturing establishment  of  O.  J.  Daugherty, 
about  1890,  which  never  yet  ceased  growing 
and  from  about  1904  was  known  as  the  Find- 
lay Carriage  Company.  In  the  beginning  the 
company  and  Mr.  Daugherty  were  one  and  the 
same;  only  a few  new  wagons  were  made,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  taken  up  in  re- 
pairing vehicles  of  all  kinds.  In  1904  A.  H. 
Moyer,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  buggies,  carriages  and  wagons 
at  Mt.  Cory,  Ohio,  and  had  built  up  quite  an 
enviable  reputation  for  good  work,  sold  out  to 
his  junior  partner,  moved  to  Findlay  and 
joined  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Dougherty,  the 
latter  being  the  woodworker  and  A.  H.  Moyer 
the  blacksmith.  These  two  gentlemen  soon 
had  a good  trade,  making,  and  selling  more 
than  150  vehicles  annually,  aside  from  the  large 
repair  trade  they  enjoyed.  In  August,  1906, 
J.  D.  Moyer,  who  had  hitherto  been  engaged 
as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Michola  and  Sedgwick,  Kansas,  was  induced 
to  join  in  the  partnership,  taking  charge  of  the 
office,  collections,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  giving 
much  attention  to  the  sales  department.  This 
trinity  partnership  only  continued  till  October 
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of  the  same  year,  when  A.  H.  and  J.  C.  Moyer 
purchased  Mr.  Daugherty’s  interest  and  con- 
tinued the  business  which  had  outgrown  their 
building  so  much  that  in  the  fall  of  1899  they 
were  compelled  to  build  a new  addition  two 
stories  high,  30  by  75  feet,  and  add  many  im- 
provements which  enabled  them  to  keep  pace 
with  their  growing  trade.  Scarcely  had  they 
become  settled  in  and  accustomed  to  their  new 
quarters  and  conditions  when  on  Feb.  1,  1900, 
a disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  entire  plant. 
Soon  after,  their  present  location — 200-202- 
204-206  West  Crawford  Street — was  pur- 
chased, which  was  then  known  as  the  old  Table 
Works,  and  which  was  for  some  years  idle. 
The  front  was  tom  down,  the  remainder  im- 
proved and  remodeled  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  the  business  and  the  present  splendid 
“Moyer  Block”  was  erected  at  a considerable 
cost.  In  1902  the  Findlay  Carriage  Company 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  manufacture  and 
sale  of  buggies,  carriages  and  business  wagons, 


and  have  continued  the  same  since.  They  now 
have  a reputation  second  to  none  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high  grade,  well-finished,  stylish 
work,  which  is  shipped  all  over  the  north  cen- 
tral states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1905  the 
Findlay  Carriage  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio  with  $50,000.00  capi- 
tal stock,  most  of  which  was  paid  up,  in  which 
capacity  the  business  has  been  conducted.  John 
N.  Doty,  president;  E.  C.  Taylor,  vice-presi- 
dent; A.  H.  Moyer,  treasurer  and  manager; 
J.  C.  Moyer,  secretary.  J.  N.  Doty,  E.  C.  Tay- 
lor, A.  H.  Moyer,  J.  C.  Moyer,  C.  G.  Cook, 
J.  T.  Smith,  A.  E.  Taylor  are  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

The  company  now  have  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobiles  in  connection  with  car- 
riages and  buggies,  and  predict  a bright  fu- 
ture, as  they  have  planned  and  designed  a ma- 
chine of  the  best  style,  mechanism  and  finish 
that  cannot  help  but  please. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

! Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Co. — The  American  National  Bank — The  First  National  Bank — 

The  City  Banking  Co. — The  Buckeye  National  Bank. 

The  Commercial  Bank  & Savings  Com-  servatively  estimated  at  Three  Millions  of 
pany  located  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  incor-  Dollars. 

porated  November  to,  1900,  under  the  act  The  Commercial  Bank  & Savings  Com- 
of  February,  1873,  with  an  authorized  cap-  pany  occupies  superbly  equipped  banking 
ital  of  $80,000,  and  commenced  business  rooms  in  its  building,  a splendid  example  of 
February  20,  1901,  the  incorporators  being  the  most  modern  type  of  individual  bank 
Messrs.  John  B.  Heimhofer,  W.  A.  B.  Dal-  building  and  an  ornament  to  the  architec- 
zell,  Cloyd  Marvin,  E.  C.  Taylor,  F.  H.  ture  of  the  city,  located  at  335  South  Main 
Griffith  and  Richard  W.  Boyd.  As  the  Street,  being  the  only  bank  on  the  east  side 
name  indicates,  this  bank  was  chartered  by  of  said  street.  Thus  it  is  assured  of  a cen- 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  do  both  commercial  tral,  convenient  and  permanent  location  on 
and  savings  banking,  and  from  its  opening  the  city’s  main  thoroughfare,  where  prop- 
date  has  conducted  both  a commercial  and  erty  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  From 
savings  business  with  far  greater  success  its  opening  date  the  institution  has  con- 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  optimistic  stantly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  city’s 
stockholders.  leading  merchants,  manufacturers  and  citi- 

; In  view  of  the  rapid  and  uninterrupted  zens  generally,  of  whom  a large  number  are 

growth  of  business  from  the  date  of  open-  among  its  depositors;  in  fact  the  manage- 
ing, and  anticipating  still  greater  expansion  ment  is  of  a character  and  the  results  shown 
in,  and  volume  of  business  the  stockholders  are  of  a kind  that  commands  the  respect 
on  March  4th,  1904,  increased  the  author-  and  confidence  of  all,  and  it  is  entirely  safe 
ized  Capital  Stock  to  $100,000,  the  increase  to  say  that  there  is  not  a more  popular  bank 
being  placed  with  some  of  the  wealthiest  in  Findlay. 

men  in  the  community,  thereby  increasing  This  bank  was  the  pioneer  in  Saturday 
the  number  of  stockholders  to  sixty;  whose  night  opening  and  has  continued  the  prac- 
combined  financial  responsibility  is  con-  tice  from  its  opening  date  with  the  satis- 
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faction  to  its  management  of  knowing  that 
its  efforts  to  please  have  been  appreciated 
by  the  business  public.  The  policy  of  this 
bank  always  has  been  and  is  to  maintain  at 
all  times  a strong  cash  reserve  and  invest 
its  funds  in  municipal  bonds,  farm  mort- 
gages, and  other  securities  easily  con- 
vertable. 

According  to  its  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Banks  and  Banking  under  date 
of  September  ist,  1909,  the  Commercial 
Bank  & Savings  Company  had  at  that  time 
resources  amounting  to  $677,475.84,  of 
which  $149,559.76  was  in  the  form  of  cash 
and  due  from  other  banks;  $139,272.44  was 
represented  by  municipal  and  other  bonds; 
its  loans  and  investments  amounted  to 
$367,643.64,  and  its  banking  house  furniture 
and  fixtures  $21,000.00. 

Upon  the  side  of  liabilities  the  report 
shows  a grand  total  of  deposits  amounting 
to  $609,763.34. 

The  Capital  Stock  paid  in  amounting  to 
$50,000.00  and  surplus  and  profits  reach 
$17,712.50. 

The  bank  is  a depository  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  City  of  Findlay. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank  are 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  city.  They  are : E.  C. 
Taylor,  president ; John  B.  Heimhofer,  vice- 
president;  C.  J.  Oiler,  cashier;  and  Chas. 
H.  Bigelow,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
directors:  E.  C.  Taylor,  John  B.  Heimhofer, 
Peter  J.  Poole,  W.  J.  Frey,  N.  W.  Cunning- 
ham, Dr.  N.  L.  MacLachlan  and  C.  J.  Oiler. 

The  American  National  Bank. — Promi- 
nent among  the  financial  institutions  of 
Findlay  is  the  American  National  Bank, 
which  was  organized  in  1887,  and  has  had 


an  enviable  record  since  then.  One  of  the 
leading  promoters  of  this  bank  was  the  late 
Judge  Jacob  F.  Burket,  who  was  its  first 
president,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1906.  His 
good  judgment  and  advice  were  of  material 
assistance  to  the  cashier  and  manager,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Eoff,  and  are  reflected  in  the  un- 
broken record  of  prosperity  and  success  that 
the  institution  has  enjoyed  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

The  policy  of  the  management  has  always 
been  conservative  and  safe,  and  yet  by  tact 
and  good  judgment,  a reputation  for  liberal 
treatment  of  the  public  has  always  been 
maintained.  Accounts  opened  at  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  are  seldom  changed  as 
customers  always  get  all  the  accommoda- 
tions that  they  are  reasonably  entitled  to. 
The  general  standing  of  the  bank  in 
Northern  Ohio  is  very  high  and  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  financial  concerns  in  this 
section. 

The  Capital  Stock  of  the  bank  is  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  total  re- 
sources one  million  dollars.  In  addition  to 
accumulating  a substantial  surplus  fund, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  profits  have  been  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  management  of  the  bank  is 
progressive,  intelligent  and  careful,  being 
safe  at  all  times.  A well  equipped  savings 
department  is  maintained,  offering  the  facili- 
ties of  a regular  savings  bank.  The  bank 
has  a fine  burglar  and  fire  proof  vault,  and 
has  safety  deposit  boxes  to  rent. 

Drafts  on  all  parts  of  the  world  are  issued 
and  steam-ship  tickets  and  travelers  cheques 
sold.  The  officers  of  the  institution  stand 
high  in  the  business  life  of  Findlay,  and  are 
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as  follows:  President,  Harlan  F.  Burket; 
Vice-President,  C.  L.  Casterline ; Cashier, 
L.  W.  Eoff;  Assistant  Cashier,  A.  E.  Eoff. 
The  officers  with  W.  S.  Parker  and  Reginald 
Burket,  compose  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  First  National  Bank. — Findlay  is 
noted  as  a city  oi  progress  and  safe  institu- 
tions, but  of  all  these  none  stand  more  high 
in  the  regard  of  the  community  at  large 
throughout  this  section  of  Ohio  than  “the 
old  bank” — the  First  National.  No  other 
bank  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Toledo,  has  ever  exceeded  the  million 
mark  in  total  assets.  This  is  a record  with 
which  no  other  financial  institution  in  the 
city  can  compare. 

The  costly  improvements  recently  made  in 
the  banking  room  and  still  in  course  of  con- 
struction are  a source  of  universal  com- 
ment, and  once  again  brings  the  bank  to  the 
fore  as  having  the  finest  bank  furniture  of 
any  bank  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  excepting 
one.  This  new  furniture  is  complete 
throughout.  It  is  of  the  most  modern  de- 
sign, made  of  golden  oak  quarter-sawed  and 
solid  brass,  together  with  plate  glass  and 
marble.  The  business  transactions  of  the  in- 
stitution are  transacted  in  what  is  really  a 
very  elaborate  cage,  there  being  a woven 
brass  roof  to  the  department  of  the  cashier. 
An  innovation  in  Findlay  Banks,  is  a special 
room  luxuriously  appointed  for  the  use  of 
ladies  separating  them  from  the  regular  run 
of  customers. 

The  First  National  was  founded  in  June, 
1863,  with  E.  P.  Jones  as  president;  and 
Charles  E.  Niles  cashier.  The  directors  have 
been  James  A.  Bope,  Jacob  F.  Burket,  R. 
B.  Hurd,  Henry  Brown,  H.  P.  Gage,  James 
H.  Wilson,  George  W.  Kimmel,  C.  P.  Jones, 


Anson  Hurd,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.  E.  Jones, 
C.  F.  M.  Niles,  C.  F.  Jones,  and  James  A. 
Blair,  the  latter  now  a millionaire  banker  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jones  was  formerly  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  at  Sandusky  and  later  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Mad  River  railroad  in  Findlay, 
a position  which  he  filled  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  grain  business.  He  was  a nat- 
ural financier  and  his  keen  business  ability 
brought  him  rapidly  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Niles  received  his  first  banking  educa- 
tion in  1852  in  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  at 
Ashtabula,  commencing  at  the  ground  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  has  worked  his 
way  up  until  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
solid  and  level-headed  bankers  of  Ohio.  He 
has  filled  the  positions  of  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  Ohio  Bankers’  Association 
and  has  held  many  responsible  fiduciary 
offices  during  the  past  forty  years. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Jones’s  death  in  1894  caused  the 
first  change  in  the  officers  of  the  bank  since 
it  had  been  founded  thirty  years  before. 
Mr.  Niles  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
George  P.  Jones,  son  of  the  bank’s  first 
president,  became  its  cashier,  a place  that 
he  has  ably  filled.  Mr.  Jones  received  his 
education  primarily  at  Eastman’s  Business 
College,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  but  for 
over  ten  years  before  assuming  the  position 
of  cashier  he  rubbed  elbows  with  his  father 
and  Mr.  Niles,  two  of  the  finest  financiers  in 
Ohio,  and  from  them  gained  an  invaluable 
knowledge  of  the  banking  business.  Both 
Mr.  Niles  and  Mr.  Jones  continue  in  active 
service  in  the  bank,  none  of  the  employes  of 
the  institution  putting  in  more  arduous 
hours  then  they. 
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The  first  furniture  was  that  just  recently 
succeeded  by  the  handsome  new  equipment. 
It  was  of  massive  black  walnut  and  plate 
glass  and  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town 
for  many  years. 

The  bank  is  just  beginning  the  third 
period  of  its  long  career.  From  1863  to 
1892,  the  first  period,  the  bank  issued  no 
higher  than  $5  bills;  in  the  second  period, 
to  1902,  $5,  $10  and  $20  were  issued;  and 
now  the  bank  is  issuing  its  banknotes  for 
$50  and  $100.  One  of  the  interesting  relics 
of  the  institution  is  the  old  ledger,  with 
which  business  was  first  opened  in  1863. 
The  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  paid  up,  is 
$150,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$31,100;  and  individual  deposits  $874,500. 

The  same  course  that  has  been  pursued 
for  forty  years  is  still  the  guiding  star  of  the 
bank  and  it  is  bearing  it  ever  upward  and 
onward.  The  First  National  is  always  safe, 
always  conservative  and  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  bank,  not  only  in  Findlay  but, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Toledo,  in  all 
this  part  of  Ohio. 

The  City  Banking  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated November  6,  1897,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness, December  4,  1897.  It  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  City  Bank  of  Findlay,  a private 
bank  organized  by  Peter  Hosier  and  associates 
on  May  1,  1887,  which  bank  has  held  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  financial  affairs  of  Find- 
lay during  the  entire  term  of  its  existence.  Mr. 
N.  M.  Adams,  the  president  (also  treasurer  of 
the  Adams  Bros.  Company),  is  a man  of  large 
experience  in  business  and  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  business  world.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Heistand,  vice-president,  is  a man  of  large 
means,  a successful  oil  producer  and  a progres- 
sive business  man.  W.  F.  Hosier,  the  cashier, 


has  been  identified  with  the  banking  interests 
of  Findlay  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  by 
diligence,  prudence  and  square  dealing  has  built 
up  an  enviable  reputation.  The  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  this  bank  is  $55,000  and  the  individual 
deposits  amount  to  $468,000. 

The  Buckeye  National  Bank. — The  Farm- 
ers’ National  Bank  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  or- 
ganized under  charter  No.  3477  bearing  date  of 
March  30,  1886.  This  bank  was  merged  into 
the  Buckeye  National  Bank  in  January, 
1904,  since  which  time  its  growth  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  its  patrons,  stockholders, 
and  officers;  its  deposits  have  increased  from 
$424,000.00  in  1904,  to  over  $1,250,000.00  in 
January,  1909,  making  a gain  of  over  $150,- 
000.00  per  year.  The  officers  of  the  Buckeye 
National  Bank  feel  more  than  grateful  to  their 
many  friends  for  this  magnificent  growth.  The 
Buckeye  National  Bank  stands  for  solidity, 
soundness,  and  strength  over  Hancock  County 
and  all  Northwestern  Ohio.  It  is  the  leading 
monetary  institution  of  Hancock  County,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  banks  in  the  State. 

The  resources  and  strength  of  the  Buckeye 
National  Bank  lie  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
holdings  of  its  several  stockholders,  their  pos- 
sessions in  reality  amounting  to  many  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  They  are  the  controll- 
ing spirit  in  different  national  and  private 
banks;  this  bank  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  two  millionaires  numbered  among  its 
stockholders.  Few  banks  in  Ohio  can  say  as 
much.  Many  of  our  leading  merchants,  farm- 
ers, manufacturers  and  business  men  use  this 
bank  as  their  bank;  its  officers  and  directors 
keep  in  close  touch  with  current  financial  is- 
sues, always  holding  a conservative  hand  on 
booms  and  movements  speculative  in  their  ten- 
dency. The  Savings  Department  is  fully 
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equipped  and  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  a 
place  where  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Hancock  County  is  cordially  invited  to  deposit 
their  savings  with  confidence  and  security. 

The  bank  has  fitted  two  rooms  in  the  rear 
for  the  private  use  of  its  patrons  where  all  are 
made  welcome  and  everybody  invited  to  take 
his  friend  or  friends  for  private  business  or 
consultation,  where  stationery  is  found  upon 
its  desk  and  everybody  invited  to  help  them- 
selves. The  officers  at  the  present  writing  are : 
W.  W.  Edwards,  president;  David  T.  Davis, 
vice-president;  W.  J.  Creighton,  chairman  of 
board;  Ralph  W.  Moore,  cashier;  C.  W.  Shire- 
man,  assistant  cashier ; J.  C.  Spencer,  assistant 
cashier;  F.  P.  Blackford,  A.  L.  Stephenson 
and  P.  W.  Ewing,  directors. 

The  Farmers'  Bank  Co.,  of  Jenera,  Ohio,  is 
a flourishing  financial  concern  which  takes 
worthy  rank  among  the  banks  of  Hancock 
County.  Its  capital  stock  is  $25,000.00  and  its 
present  officers  are  John  J.  Von  Stein,  presi- 
dent; J.  L.  Higbie,  vice-president;  A.  H.  Good, 
cashier.  Directors — Jacob  Von  Stein,  Adam 
Von  Stein,  Adam  J.  Gossman,  John  Heldman, 
John  Von  Stein,  A.  H.  Good  and  Dr.  J.  L. 


Higbie.  The  following  was  the  bank’s  state- 
ment for  June  30,  1910: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts $ 79,787.81 

Over  Drafts 73.80 

Bonds  and  Securities 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 2,512.90 

Real  Estate  9,493.42 

Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce X2, 846.95 

Toledo  

New  York  

Cleveland  

Cash  4,533-33 


Total $109,248.21 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Paid  $ 15,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  2,115-86 

Deposits  Subject  to  Check 30,005.29 

Demand  Cert.  Dept 2,876.92 

Time  Cert.  Dept 54,25°-I4 

Due  to  Banks 5,000.00 


Total $109,248.21 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  STATISTICS 

Comparison  of  Early  and  Present  Conditions — Road  Building — Sewerage — Timber — Land 
Values — Agricultural  Prosperity — Public  Buildings — Water  Supply — Manufacturing  In- 
dustries— Some  First  Things — Roster  of  Public  Officials. 


The  author  came  to  Hancock  County  in 
1851,  then  a boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  re- 
members well  the  conditions  of  the  county.  Out- 
side of  the  towns,  there  were  at  that  time  per- 
haps not  a half  dozen  frame  houses,  the  then 
prevailing  style  of  architecture  being  either 
round  or  hewed-log  dwellings,  those  dwelling 
in  the  latter  being  considered  the  aristocracy. 
Even  in  these  best  houses  there  were  no  car- 
pets, except  now  and  then  perchance  one  made 
of  rags  with  a homespun  chain  in  the  weaving; 
and  such  a thing  as  a piano  or  organ  would 
have  been  considered  an  unwonted  extrava- 
gance and  would  have  given  occasion  for  the 
gossips  to  exercise  their  jealousy. 

Not  a mile  of  improved  road  then  existed  in 
the  county,  not  even  in  the  town  of  Findlay, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  event  to  see  one  or 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  hitched  to  a wagon  with  a 
moderate  load  become  stalled  in  the  mud  of 
Findlay,  Main  Street;  while  to  drive  in  the 
county  at  night  was  a difficult  task,  owing  to 
logs  and  stumps  obstructing  the  right  of  way. 
And  where  the  way  passed  over  low  ground, 
corduroy  was  built  up,  by  placing  large  logs 
side  by  side,  filling  the  depressions  with  smaller 


logs,  then  a covering  of  brush,  on  which  earth 
was  placed,  to  be  washed  off  by  the  first  rain; 
sometimes  the  waters  arose  and  floated  out  the 
whole  structure.  Sometimes  these  structures 
were  curved  to  avoid  great  stumps  that  were 
too  colossal  to  be  removed,  until  time  caused 
them  to  decay.  This  was  in  the  time  before 
any  ditching  or  tiling  had  improved  the  drain- 
age, and  during  rainy  spells  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  virgin  soil  being  rich,  made  very  poor 
material  for  public  highways,  but  afforded 
good  crops,  where  the  natural  drainage  was 
•sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 

In  1852  or  ’53,  the  town  council  passed  an 
ordinance  that  all  property  owners  on  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  should  improve  the  street  to 
the  extent  of  the  width  of  his  lot  and  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  street,  by  placing  hereon  a depth  of 
six  inches  of  broken  stone.  No  contract  was  to 
be  given  to  any  one  party  to  do  this  work,  but 
each  individual  property  owner  between  the 
river  bridge  and  Sandusky  Street  had  charge 
of  his  share  of  the  improvement  and  did  it  at 
his  own  convenience,  giving  the  street  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unfinished  patch-quilt.  Owing 
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to  the  looseness  of  the  ground  foundation 
and  to  the  fact  that  great  quantities  of  mud 
were  deposited  upon  it  from  the  wheels  of  the 
wagons  coming  out  of  the  country  roads,  this 
McAdam  road  that  had  been  the  joy  and  pride 
of  the  village,  disappeared  from  view  and  is 
poetically  “though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear.” 

However,  the  people  gave  no  sign  of  dis- 
couragement, but  placed  another  layer  of  stone 
on  that  street  from  time  to  time,  and  when  it 
became  covered  with  mud  raked  it  up  with 
hoes  and  hauled  it  off,  redressing  it  with  broken 
stones.  This  was  kept  up  until  1890  when  the 
whole  mass  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
twelve-inch  foundation  of  crushed  stone,  and 
paved  with  paving  brick  from  Lima  Street  on 
the  south  to  Howard  Street  on  the  north,  to- 
gether with  Allen  Avenue,  which  was  the  first 
side  street  paved.  This  was  followed  in  1902 
by  the  paving  of  Main  from  Lima  to  Third 
Street,  East  Sandusky  Street,  Center  and 
Cherry  and  from  year  to  year  more  paving  was 
completed  until  now  the  entire  town  is  done, 
and  Findlay  has  fifteen  miles  of  brick  pave- 
ment and  one  “Hurd  Avenue”  of  asphalt 
paving. 

Commencing  along  in  the  early  seventies, 
there  was  an  effort  to  pike  the  county  roads, 
but  this  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the 
farmers  and  at  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  a tax  to  improve  the  county  roads  it 
was  badly  beaten.  Two  years  after,  and  after 
it  was  thought  the  farmers  would  take  part, 
another  election  was  held,  but  the  measure  was 
again  defeated,  but  with  a less  majority  against 
it,  a number  of  the  more  progressive  farmers 
voting  in  its  favor. 

Then  Findlay  Township  took  up  the  matter 
and  by  special  legislation  bill  voted  three  mills 


on  the  dollar  valuation  to  build  roads.  The 
roads  that  were  built  with  the  money — poor 
though  they  were — convinced  the  farming  com- 
munity that  what  they  did  need  most  was  good 
roads,  and  instead  of  opposing,  they  began 
clamoring  for  them,  importuning  the  county 
commissioners  to  increase  the  levy  for  pike  to 
the  limit,  and  most  of  the  townships  followed 
Findlay’s  plan  of  voting  a levy  to  improve  the 
roads  within  their  townships  until  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  1909,  all  of  the  main  roads  and  a 
goodly  part  of  the  side  roads  are  improved  by 
piking  with  crushed  stone,  rendering  them 
passable  for  business  or  pleasure  the  entire 
year.  And  still  the  cry  goes  up  from  county 
and  town,  “Give  us  better  and  more  good 
roads.” 

The  work  of  open  ditching  and  underdrain- 
ing has  been  referred  to  in  the  part  of  this  work 
devoted  to  the  fanning  interests  and  will  not 
be  extensively  mentioned  here,  except  to  say 
that  in  the  fifties  much  of  the  best  soil  was  use- 
less on  account  of  the  want  of  artificial  drain- 
age, while  now  this  is  the  best  soil  for  agri- 
culture, having  been  drained  of  its  surplus  wa- 
ter, and  the  writer  believes  there  is  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  Hancock  County,  that  cannot  be 
tilled. 

The  matter  of  sewers  for  the  town  was  first 
taken  up  about  1868  by  an  ordinance  to  con- 
struct two-tile  sewers  in  Findlay,  one  on  each 
side  of  South  Main  Street  from  the  river  to 
Lima  Street.  This  measure  met  with  no  little 
opposition  from  the  uninformed,  and  the  writer 
remembers  right  well,  of  the  wealthiest  per- 
sonage, Judge  Cory,  who  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street  between  Front  Street  and 
the  river,  complaining  of  the  sewers,  because 
as  he  said  he  had  a good  well  seven  feet  deep, 
and  by  sinking  the  sewers  to  the  same  depth,  it 
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drained  his  well  and  consequently  rendered  it 
useless. 

These  old  sewers  are  still  used  locally  and 
are  of  some  convenience,  but  the  city  of  Find- 
lay has  an  excellent  sewer  system,  serving  all 
parts  of  the  town  with  an  outlet  into  Blanch- 
ard River  below  the  town  through  a six-foot 
brick-shell  sewer,  and  not  only  Findlay,  but 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  the  county  are  well 
provided  with  sewerage.  Owing  to  this  work 
of  ditching,  sewering  and  tiling  more  than  to 
any  other  thing,  the  sickness  and  especially  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  people  have  decreased  at 
least  fifty  per  cent. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  valuable  timber  growing  in  Han- 
cock County,  in  an  early  day,  and  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  if  the  timber  were  now  as  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago  it  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  improvements  are  today. 

Along  in  the  fifties  when  the  people  began  to 
build  frame  barns  and  houses  and  the  railroad 
was  built  to  Cory  and  gave  us  shipping  to  wa- 
ter at  Sandusky,  the  saw-mill  business  was 
given  a great  impetus,  and  the  best  part  of  this 
fine  timber  was  cut  into  lumber  either  for  do- 
mestic use  or  exported.  This  work  gave  em- 
ployment to  a great  many  men  for  thirty  years, 
but  now  the  saw  mill  industry  is  almost  a thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  quality  of  timber  now  used 
by  the  mills  would  not  have  been  recognized 
as  eligible  in  those  days. 

Very  little  of  the  original  forest  remains  in 
the  county,  yet  each  farm  has  a lot  of  from  five 
to  thirty  acres  of  woodland,  mostly  second 
growth,  and  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
farmers  are  planting  and  cultivating  quick- 
growth  trees.  Among  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber was  great  quantities  of  black-walnut.  Many 
farms  were  fenced  with  rails  split  out  of  this 


growth  and  the  rails  are  in  a good  state  of 
preservation  to  this  day.  During  the  Civil  War, 
government  contracts  brought  up  a great 
part  of  the  walnut  with  which  to  make  gun 
stocks  and  many  thousand  were  cut  out  in  the 
rough  in  Findlay. 

In  the  early  part  of  1850-60  land  in  Hancock 
County  was  at  a low  price.  Good  farms,  half 
of  which  were  cleared,  could  be  bought  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  much  less 
than  it  would  cost  nowadays  to  hire  it  cleared 
up  and  fenced.  The  price  advanced  slowly  as 
the  settlers  emerged  from  the  poverty  of  pio- 
neer life  and  during  the  war  arose,  or  seem- 
ingly so,  to  a high  figure,  as  high  as  $75  to 
$100  an  acre,  but  as  greenbacks — the  war 
money  issued  by  the  government — were  only 
worth  about  forty  cents  on  the  gold  value,  this 
price  was  fallacious,  being  in  fact  equal  to 
about  forty  dollars  per  acre.  Still  land  kept 
on  steadily  advancing  in  price,  excepting  dur- 
ing some  panicky  years,  until  now  the  farms 
of  Hancock  County  are  selling  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  This 
has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the  high 
price  of  farm  products,  especially  com,  and  the 
improved  manner  of  fanning.  During  the 
early  days  referred  to,  most  of  the  farms  had 
a mortgage  on  them,  but  these  have  been  lifted 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  a rare  thing  to 
find  a farm  on  which  this  encumbrance  exists 
and  is  only  found  on  some  recently  purchased 
tract.  The  farmer  today  is  the  prince  of  the 
realm.  His  residence  is  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious and  his  barns  capacious,  giving  shelter  to 
his  stock  and  storage  to  his  crops.  The  pro- 
duction of  his  acres  has  been  largely  increased 
and  his  stock  has  been  bred  up  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  over  the  former  conditions. 

As  previously  stated,  the  county  is  well  sup- 
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plied  with  schoolhouses  and  churches,  and  this 
with  good  roads,  rural  delivery  of  mail  and  a 
number  of  interurban  railroads,  life  in  the 
country  is  rendered  agreeable  and  convenient. 

As  to  Findlay,  the  county  seat,  located 
near  the  center  of  this  productive  county, 
it  could  be  nothing  less  than  prosperous, 
having  a fine  court  house,  jail,  and  sheriff’s 
residence,  a stone  municipal  building  50x200 
feet  and  a full  complement  of  schoolhouses 
and  churches,  with  an  elegant  high  school 
building. 

The  new  court  house  had  its  inception  in 
June,  1837,  when  the  county  commissioners 
advertised  in  the  Findlay  Courier  that  propo- 
sals would  be  received  on  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing, at  the  auditor’s  office  in  Findlay  to  make 
two  thousand  good  brick  to  build  county  build- 
ings in  Findlay  and  that  a draft  or  model  shall 
be  drawn  of  the  court  house  suitable  for  the 
county  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

With  respect  to  the  erection  of  this  court 
house  the  records  are  incomplete,  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  John  McCurdy  was  the  builder 
and  that  the  court  house  was  probably  begun  in 
the  latter  part  of  1837  and  that  it  was  completed 
in  1842,  costing  $7,953.22. 

This  structure  answered  its  purpose  for  over 
forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  growth 
of  the  county  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
business  in  the  various  offices  demanded  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  edifice.  Accord- 
ingly, on  April  17,  1885,  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
building  of  a court  house  in  Findlay,  Hancock 
county,  Ohio,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  meet 
the  payment  of  the  same.  On  June  5,  1885, 
the  committee,  consisting  of  C.  S.  Kelley,  J.  M. 
Moorhead  and  A.  S.  Beck,  commissioners  of 
Hancock  County;  G.  S.  Galloway,  appointed 


by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  together  with 
G.  W.  Myers,  probate  judge;  Lemuel  Mc- 
Manness,  sheriff,  and  Pressly  E.  Hay,  clerk  of 
the  courts,  met  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  consider  the  plans  of  the  newly  con- 
templated seat  of  justice. 

August  11,  1886,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
court  house  was  laid  amid  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  a grand  celebration  consisting  of 
speeches,  music,  parades  and  accompanied  in 
the  evening  with  a grand  display  of  gas  illu- 
minations. The  work  of  construction  was 
pushed  along  as  fast  as  possible  and  on  Octo- 
ber 27th,  1888,  the  building  was  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  public. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  in  the  main 
is  classic,  though  the  roof  is  pitched,  the  incon- 
venience of  a flat  roof  being  thus  avoided.  The 
outside  finish  is  entirely  of  stone,  with  rock  face 
work  and  cut-stone  trimmings.  The  front 
windows  are  large  and  showy,  the  smallest 
having  a five-foot  opening  and  the  largest  one 
of  seven  feet.  Each  window  has  forty-four 
square  feet  of  plate  glass  or  more  and  ample 
light  is  furnished  in  every  part  of  the  building. 
No  wood  whatever,  excepting  window-frames, 
doors  and  a portion  of  the  floors,  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice,  which  is  guaran- 
teed fire-proof.  The  tower  is  130  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  top  and  107  feet  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  clock  dial.  It  is  finished  with  a 
dome  roof  surmounted  with  a statue  of  John 
Hancock  sixteen  feet  high.  The  tower  is  built 
entirely  of  iron  and  stone  and  is  24  feet  square. 
The  clock  dial  is  9 feet  in  diameter  and  can  be 
illuminated  with  gas  or  electric  lights.  The  ed- 
ifice is  142  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide,  and  146 
feet  from  ground  to  top.  Entrance  into  the 
first  floor  hall  from  the  front  on  the  east  is 
through  a stone  portico  supported  by  four  pol- 
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tshed  granite  columns  20  inches  in  diameter. 
This  portico  is  designed  as  a protection  for  the 
first  flight  of  steps  so  often  left  uncovered. 

The  portico,  12  feet  high,  is  sumounted  by 
an  imposing  entablature  extending  up  to  the 
roof.  In  this  is  a magnificent  stained  glass 
window  12  x 26  feet  in  size  opening  out  upon 
the  balcony,  having  an  archway  top  and  ex- 
tending through  two  stories.  This  arch  is  sur- 
mounted with  a group  of  feminine  figures  rep- 
senting  Justice,  Law,  and  Mercy.  Two 
small  easy  flights  of  stairs  separated  by  a vesti- 
bule, lead  through  double  doors  into  a spacious 
hallway  running  through  the  building,  inter- 
cepted by  a traverse  hallway  18  feet  wide  and 
75  feet  long. 

In  the  center  is  an  octagon  rotunda  20  feet 
square  with  a gallery  up  through  and  into  the 
dome.  It  is  furnished  with  tile  floors  and  iron 
ceilings,  and  the  walls  are  of  fine  pressed  and 
enamelled  brick.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  near 
the  entrance  a door  opens  into  the  treasurer’s 
office  for  the  reception  of  city  taxes  and  an 
archway  from  that  leads  into  the  main  office 
of  the  same  official,  where  taxes  in  general  are 
received.  Three  places  of  entrance  are  pro- 
vided and  the  room  is  24  x 28  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. To  the  north  and  adjoining  the  general 
collecting  room  is  the  treasurers’  money  vault 
and  private  office,  the  private  office  being  13 
x 15  feet  in  dimensions.  This  is  about  the  size 
of  all  the  private  offices. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  office  to  the  west 
is  the  auditor’s  offices  consisting  of  three  rooms. 
The  main  office  is  30  x 35  feet  in  size  and  has 
communication  with  the  treasurer’s  office  by 
means  of  a sliding  window.  Besides  the  pri- 
vate office  and  workroom  adjoining,  there  is  a 
large  fire-proof  record  vault  13  x 28  feet  in 
dimensions  and  containing  a window.  To  the 


south  of  and  adjoining  the  auditor's  vault  and 
office  is  the  commissioners  room  17  x 24  feet 

On  the  left  side  at  the  front  entrance  is  the 
sheriff’s  office,  16  x 18  feet  in  size.  This  is 
connected  with  the  common  pleas  court  room 
on  the  second  floor  by  means  of  a private  stair- 
way. 

At  the  south  entrance  of  the  traverse  hall  is 
the  entrance  to  the  probate  court  room,  24  x 
30  feet  in  dimensions,  which,  like  the  auditor’s 
office,  is  separated  from  the  hall  by  a stained 
glass  screen.  Adjoining  on  the  east  side  is  the 
probate  judge’s  office,  while  to  the  north  of  the 
office  is  the  record  vault.  To  the  west  of  the 
probate  court  room  is  the  retiring  room  for  the 
witnesses,  which  is  also  used  as  a private  office. 
The  southwest  portion  of  the  first  room  is  used 
by  the  recorder,  who  has  a private  office  to  the 
south  and  a record  vault  to  the  north  of  the 
main  office. 

The  second  floor  may  be  reached  by  a large 
double  iron  staircase  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
hall.  It  has  midway  landings  and  a large 
stained  glass  window  looks  out  in  the  rear.  In 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  room  away  from 
the  din  and  noise  of  the  streets  is  the  common 
pleas  court  room  35  x 40  feet  in  dimensions. 
It  is  furnished  with  amphitheatre  tiers  of  seats 
and  the  general  public  may  gain  entrance 
through  large  double  doors.  Back  of  the  bar 
railings  are  several  private  entrances  for  offi- 
cials and  those  having  business  with  the  court, 
so  that  they  need  not  push  their  way  through 
the  crowds  in  the  court  room.  The  judge’s 
bench  is  in  an  archway  in  the  partition  divid- 
ing the  court  from  the  judge's  room  and  a room 
for  the  law  library  and  for  attorneys’  consulta- 
tion with  clients. 

On  this  floor  also  is  conveniently  located 
apartments  for  grand  and  petit  juries  and  wait- 
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ing  witnesses.  The  clerk’s  desk  in  the  court 
room  is  connected  directly  with  the  clerk’s 
suite  of  three  offices  in  the  front  part  of  the 
second  floor.  In  the  northeast  corner  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  has  a good-sized  office  and 
convenient  consultation  rooms. 

To  the  west  of  this  office  and  at  the  north 
end  of  the  traverse  hall  there  is  an  office  for 
the  county  school  examiners. 

In  the  northwest  comer  a room  of  ample 
size  has  been  set  apart  as  a circuit  court  room, 
and  immediatel  adyjoining  this  on  the  south 
is  a large  room  for  the  circuit  judges. 

The  basement  has  a spacious  assembly  hall 
for  conventions  and  public  gatherings.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  the  surveyors’  office,  a public 
library  room,  reading  room  and  janitor’s  boiler 
and  work  rooms  most  conveniently  arranged. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  county  now  has  a 
public  building  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  to  meet  the 
public  wants  for  many  years  to  come. 

Formerly  the  city  water  supply  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Blanchard  River,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  along  this  stream  above 
the  town  contaminated  the  supply  and 
forced  the  city  to  obtain  its  water  from  mag- 
netic springs  at  Limestone  Ridge  ten  miles 
above  them,  and  this  supply  is  pronounced 
the  purest  water  supply  of  any  town  or  city 
in  the  state.  The  water  is  conducted  di- 
rectly from  the  springs  by  conduits  to  the 
pumping  station,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day  until  drawn  from  the  faucet. 
The  supply  is  abundant  and  has  shown  no 
signs  of  exhaustion  in  the  dryest  seasons,  it 
being  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  town. 
Since  its  introduction  sickness  has  greatly 
decreased;  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  quite 


rare,  and  no  epidemics  of  any  kind  have 
struck  the  town  since  its  use  commenced 
five  years  ago.  The  city  is  the  owner  of 
the  plant,  and  although  largely  in  debt  for 
it,  it  is  on  a good  paying  basis  and  the  in- 
come is  steadily  increasing. 

Findlay  has  no  large  factories  but  quite 
a number  of  small  ones,  and  the  workmen 
are  not  foreigners  but  our  own  citizens,  most 
of  whom  own  their  own  homes  and  are 
prosperous. 

Aside  from  those  given  special  notice  are 
the  Adams  Machine  Shops,  manufacturing 
and  repairing  oil  well  machinery,  making 
steam  boilers,  and  bridge  building;  the 
National  Oil  Refinery,  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  crude  petroleum  into  its  various 
products;  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge  and 
Target  Works  for  the  making  of  clay  targets 
for  trap  shooting;  the  National  Handle 
Works,  Findlay  Basket  Factory,  and  other 
small  industries.  Several  of  those  last  men- 
tioned are  under  the  control  of  trusts  who 
do  not  allow  the  managers  to  give  out  a 
single  word  relating  to  the  business  or  out- 
put. 

And  now,  after  having  traced  the  story 
and  facts  of  this  county  of  Hancock  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  of  America,  from  and  even 
before  its  conception  to  the  present  time — 
from  the  time  when  land  sold  for  one  dollar 
an  acre  to  the  time  when  the  same  land  sold 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
and  when  lots  sold  in  Findlay  for  ten  dol- 
lars that  are  now  worth  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars; from  the  time  when  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, was  exported,  and  less  if  possible, 
was  imported,  to  the  time  when  thousands 
of  car  loads  of  the  products  of  the  fertile 
soil,  are  exported  and  an  abundance  of  the 
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necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  im- 
ported; from  the  time  when  the  inhabitants 
depended  entirely  for  their  living  support 
upon  their  own  products  to  the  time  when 
all  depend  largely  for  their  wants  upon  the 
productions  of  some  one  else — I bring  this 
history  to  a conclusion. 

Time  has  rolled  on  until  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  1830  to  ’35  remain- 
ing to  relate  the  “short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor” ; yet  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  not  only  to  preserve  the  records 
of  their  work  in  the  past,  but  also  the  record 
of  the  present  status  of  Hancock  County, 
and  in  keeping  with  this  thought  I will  close 
this  final  chapter  with  a statement  of  “First 
Things”  followed  by  a Statistical  Statement 
of  the  present  standing  of  the  county  as 
furnished  by  our  present  genial  auditor, 
Fred  C.  Shank. 

SOME  FIRST  THINGS. 

The  first  fair  was  held  October  15th, 
1852. 

The  first  murder  of  record  occurred  in 
1846.  John  Parish  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  one  B.  F.  Dulin. 

The  first  gas  and  oil  well  of  importance 
was  struck  November  5th,  1884,  on  the 
Oesterlin  farm,  east  of  Findlay. 

The  first  assessor  was  Dan  Alonzo  Ham- 
lin, 1828. 

The  first  deed  was  one  granted  June  3rd, 
1822,  to  John  Gardner,  being  the  W.  pt.  S. 
E.  Sec.  13  T.  1 N.  R.  10  East. 

The  first  mortgage  was  executed  Febru- 
ary 8th,  1840,  given  to  Isaac  Jones  by  Jos. 
Remington,  on  the  S.  E.  % N.  W.  Sec. 
1 T.  r.  N.  R.  11  E. 


The  first  election  was  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April,  1828. 

The  first  case  in  court  was  Robert  Elder 
vs.  Asa  Lake  et  al,  April  17th,  1829. 

The  first  will  was  made  by  John  Wol- 
ford, June  26,  1829,  and  probated  April  30, 
1830. 

The  first  administrator  was  William 
Taylor,  administrator  of  the  John  Patterson 
estate,  March  19,  1829. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Bass  Rawson, 
who  came  in  September,  1829. 

The  first  lawyer  was  Edson  Goit,  in 
August,  1832. 

The  first  bank — The  First  National,  1863. 

The  first  death  of  resident  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Matthew  Reighley,  1822. 

The  first  mail  carrier  was  Joseph  Gordon. 

The  first  mail  route  was  established  in 
1820. 

The  first  lodge  was  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  estab- 
lished in  1848. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  the 
Rev.  James  Gilruth,  in  1822. 

The  first  newspaper  was  The  Findlay 
Courier,  Nov.  10,  1836. 

The  first  street  railroad  was  opened  on 
Main  Street  in  1887. 

The  first  telephone  line  was  established 
in  1879. 

The  telegraph  line  was  established  in 
1862. 

The  first  settlement  in  Hancock  County 
was  made  in  1815  by  Benj.  Cox. 

The  first  white  person  born  was  Lydia 
Cox,  in  1815. 

The  first  entry  of  land  was  made  by 
Joseph  Vance,  William  Mill  and  Elnathan 
Cory,  on  the  third  of  July,  1821,  being  the 
S.  pt.  S.  W.  % and  S.  E.  *4  Sec.  8 and  E. 
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pt.  S.  E.  % Sec.  13  and  N.  E.  pt.  N.  E. 
Sec.  17  T.  1 N.  R.  10  East. 

The  first  church  was  built  1822,  known  as 
the  Duke’s  Meeting  House,  west  of  Findlay. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  in  Findlay. 

The  first  teacher  was  Joseph  White. 

The  first  marriage  was  performed  Sept. 
2,  1824,  by  W.  Vance,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  the  participating  parties  being  Samuel 
Kepler  and  Rachel  McKinnis. 

The  first  divorce  was  granted  Aug.  17, 
1846,  to  Benj.  and  Elizabeth  Tremain. 

The  first  court  was  held  March  14,  1828. 

The  first  court  house  was  ordered  built 
Jan.  16,  1832. 

The  first  jail  ordered  built  July  3,  1830. 

The  first  bridge  was  built  across  the 
Blanchard  River  at  Findlay  in  1843. 

The  first  railroad  was  built  in  1849  from 
Findlay  to  Carey. 

The  first  county  road  was  located  from 
Findlay  to  Vanlue,  ordered  Sept.  16,  1829. 

FIRST  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Name  of  Township.  Date. 

Allen  1836 

Amanda  1831 

Biglick  1836 

Blanchard  1833 

Cass 1836 


Delaware  1830 

Eagle 1834 

Findlay 1827 

Jackson 1832 

Liberty  1832 

Madison  1833. 

Marion  1836 

Orange  1837 

Pleasant  1838 

Union  1838 

Portage  1837 

Van  Buren 1842 

Washington  1833 


FIRST  CHURCHES. 


Presbyterian  1843 

German  Lutheran  1831 

Methodist  1837 

Methodist  1836 

Methodist  1844 

Methodist  1834 

Evangelical 1835 

Methodist 1838 

Methodist  1838 

Methodist  1851 

Methodist  1858 

Baptist  1836 

Plainfield  Society  of  the  Seceder 1836 

Methodist 185a 

United  Brethren 1848 

Baptist  1836 

The  Advents  1854 

Methodist 1835 


FIRST  SETTLERS. 


Township.  Name.  Description.  Date. 

Allen Nathan  Frakes.  .W.  y2  N.  E.  Sec.  13 1827 

Amanda Thomas  Thompson.  .E.  N.  W.  J4  Sec.  3 1822 

Biglick Henry  McWhorter.  .W.  y2  S.  E.  l/\  Sec.  3 1823 

Blanchard — John  Hunter  and  Benj.  Chandler.  .S.  W.  Sec  16 1823 

Cass David  P.  Day.  .N.  W.  % Sec.  11 1821 

Delaware  Asa  Lake.  .W.  l/2  N.  E.  Sec.  1 1821 

Eagle. . . Adam  Woodruff  and  John  Woodruff.  .W.  *4  S.  W.  % Sec.  25  and  S.  E.  J4  Sec. 


26  and  N.  E.  '/A  Sec  26.  W.  J4  N.  W. 
l/\  Sec.  25 1829 
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Findlay  Benj.  Cox.  .Opp.  Ft.  Findlay  & W.  J4  N.  E.  Sec. . 1815 

Jackson  Mordecai  Hannond-  -W.  y2  S.  E.  % Sec.  35 1827 

Liberty.  .Rob.  McKinnis  and  Chas.  McKinnis-  -E.  Pt.  N.  W.  Sec.  7 1822 

Madison Simeon  Ransbottom. . W.  Pt.  S.  W.  % Sec.  7 1822 

Marion Jos.  A.  Sargeant-  • N.  J4  W.  S.  W.  Sec.  11 1825 

Orange Henry  L.  Dally.  -E.  N.  W.  % Sec.  21 1827 

Pleasant Edw.  Stephenson.  .S.  E.  Sec.  19 1834 

Portage John  Thompson.  -W.  Yi  N.  E.  % Sec.  27 1833 

Union Philip  Cramer.  .W.  l/3  N.  W.  % Sec.  27 1833 

Van  Buren Benj.  Sparr,  Charles  O..  .E.  l/i  & E.  N.  W.  J4  Sec.  1 1831 

Bradford,  Charles  Herron  and  George  Hart.  .N.  W.  % Sec.  27 1831 

Washington John  Gorsuch.  .N.  E.  Sec.  1 1831 


ROSTER  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 

Note — Except  in  a few  instances,  the  name 
of  an  official  who  served  two  or  more  terms  is 
not  repeated. 

COMMISSIONERS. 


Name.  Commencement  of  Term. 

Godfrey  Wolford  1828 

John  Long 1828 

John  P.  Hambleton 1828 

Charles  McKinnis  1828 

Mordecai  Hammond 1829 

Robert  L.  Strother 1831 

John  Rose  1832 

John  Byal  1833 

John  L.  Carson 1834 

William  Taylor 1835 

Darius  Smith 1835 

Aquilla  Gilbert 1837 

Daniel  Fairchild  1838 

George  Shaw 1839 

Andrew  Ricketts 1841 

Peter  George 1843 

John  Lafferty 1844 

William  Taylor 1845 

William  W.  Hughes 1847 

Thomas  Kelly  1848 

Elias  Cole  1849 

Jacob  Bushong  1853 

William  Davis 1854 

John  McKinley  1855 

John  Graham 1857 

Isaac  Cusac  1859 


Conrad  Line  1861 

Jacob  Bushong  1862 

John  Cooper 1862 

William  Taylor 1863 

David  W.  Engle 1864 

William  M.  Marshall 1868 

Samuel  Creighton  1869 

Joseph  Saltzman  1871 

John  D.  Bishop 1872 

John  Edgington 1874 

Ross  W.  Moore 1876 

Lewis  Luneack  1878 

Bateman  B.  Powell 1880 

Charles  S.  Kelly 1882 

John  M.  Moorehead  1883 

Isaac  M.  Watkins 1886 

George  W.  Krout 1887 

Jacob  Pepple  1889 

Christian  Garber  1891 

Henry  B.  Rader  1893 

Benjamin  F.  Wineland 1895 

John  A.  Anderson 1896 

Jacob  R.  Tussing 1897 

Israel  W.  George 1900 

Isaac  Hart  1901 

Abraham  J.  Overholt  1902 

J.  W.  Montgomery 1906 

J.  C.  Greer  1907 

Jefferson  Roller  1909 

Lewis  W.  Brickman 1909 

SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

William  Taylor 1828 

William  Hackney  1828 
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Mordecai  Hammond  1828 

William  L.  Henderson 1830 

Bass  Rawson 1830 

Thomas  F.  Johnston 1830 

Robert  L.  Strother 1830 

James  Taylor 1833 

Philip  Cole  1833 

Aquilla  Gilbert  1833 

David  Patton  1838 

Daniel  Woodward 1838 

Arnold  F.  Merriam 1838 

Jacob  Barnd 1839 

Charles  W.  O’Neal 1839 

George  Van  Eman  1839 

Charles  W.  O’Neal 1841 

William  Taylor 1841 

William  H.  Baldwin 1842 

Erastus  Thompson  1843 

Charles  W.  O’Neal 1844 

Jacob  Barnd  1843 

Machias  C.  Whiteley  1845 

William  Mungen 1845 

Aaron  H.  Bigelow 1845 

William  Thomas 1846 

John  H.  Reid 1849 

Henry  Brown  1849 

Aaron  Blackford *849 

John  Bowman  1850 

Alonzo  L.  Kimber 1850 

Henry  K.  Leonard 1853 

Henry  H.  Alban 1851 

John  Morris 1853 

Wesley  Quibley 1854 

Alonzo  L.  Kimber 1855 

James  B.  Hall 1855 

John  F.  Caples 1855 

John  Bowman  1856 

John  Morris 1857 

James  Seed  1858 

Ephraim  Miller 1859 

Lewis  Tussing i860 

John  Bowman  1861 

William  L.  Leonard 1863 

Lewis  Tussing 1865 

John  Bowman  1865 

Henry  Sheets 1865 

William  Anderson 1867 


George  Pendleton  1867 

Joseph  R.  Kagy  1873 

Eli  J.  Sheldon 1873 

John  Pirrsford 1870 

Dorilus  Martz  1875 

William  T.  Platt 1876 

R.  R.  Sutherland 1877 

Samuel  A.  Kagy 1879 

William  T.  Platt 1880 

John  N.  Doty 1881 

Ed.  M.  Mills 1883 

David  P.  Hagerty 1885 

Lewis  B.  May. 1887 

Hemy  M.  Hause 1889 

Hilliard  D.  Boulware 1891 

Jacob  M.  Laws  1892 

Willoughby  N.  Shank 1893 

Darius  S.  Finton 1897 

Philip  M.  Cox 1898 

A.  L.  Cunningham 1899 

D.  W.  Campbell 1901 

James  B.  Steen  1902 

Andrew  Morland 1903 

A.  N.  Krieg  1904 

Harvy  O.  Fellers 1904 

E.  M.  Crawford 1905 

V.  Hainen,  Jr 1906 

INFIRMARY  DIRECTORS. 

(The  county  had  no  infirmary  until  1867.) 

Washington  Morehart  1867 

Moses  Kelly 1867 

Conrad  Renninger 1867 

Jacob  Thompson  1871 

Jacob  Bushong  1872 

Richard  M.  Watson  1874 

Campbell  Byal  1876 

David  Bibler  1878 

James  M.  Cusac  1883 

Jones  R.  Miller 1884 

Alexander  Morrison 1888 

William  R.  McKee 1888 

Frank  Morrell  1890 

William  J.  Cusac 1891 

William  Kam  1893 

Andrew  J.  Fisher 1894 

Charles  J.  Harkness 1894 
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William  M.  Moorhead 1897 

Joseph  T.  Bartoon 1898 

Jacob  Mitchell 1900 

Robert  Domey  1902 

Samuel  Mosier 1904 

Isaac  Gibson  I9°6 

David  Wright  I9°7 

Frank  Copland  f9°9 

David  Spangler I9°9 

August  Meuman 1909 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

Anthony  Casad  1828 

. Edson  Goit  1832 

Arnold  F.  Merriman 1836 

Jacob  Bamd,  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. . . . 1838 

Jude  Ball  1838 

Abel  F.  Parker 1842 

William  M.  Patterson 1844 

John  E.  Rosette  1849 

William  Gribben  1854 

James  A.  Bope,  resigned  to  enter  army. . 1862 

Henry  Brown  1862 

William  A.  Anderson 1868 

George  F.  Pendleton 1872 

Aaron  B.  Shaffer  1880 

Harlan  F.  Burket 1891 

Theodore  Totten 1894 

Charles  E.  Jordan 1897 

William  L.  David 1903 

Charles  Blackford 1909 

COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

Joshua  Hedges  1828 

Edwin  S.  Jones 1829 

Squire  Carlin 1831 

Edson  Goit 1839 

Levi  Taylor  1843 

Wilson  Vance  1845 

Mahlon  Morris  1847 

Samuel  Howard  1851 

Benjamin  Huber  1855 

William  Vanlue  1857 

Samuel  Spitler 1863 

Henry  B.  Wall  1867 

Henry  Sheets 1870 

Peter  Hosier  1875 


William  J.  Creighton 1883 

Andrew  Moore  1887 

Oliver  P.  Shaw 1889 

David  Hosier 1893 

John  Parker 1895 

Andrew  Bish 1899 

William  S.  Bish 1902 

J.  W.  Whetstone 1904 

William  J.  Frey 1908 

PROBATE  JUDGES  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

The  new  constitution  of  Ohio  established 
this  office  ; was  adopted  in  1851. 

James  H.  Barr 1852 

Nathaniel  E.  Childs  1855 

James  H.  Barr 1858 

Alfred  W.  Fredricks  1861 

Gamaliel  C.  Bamd  1867 

Samuel  B.  Huffman 1873 

S.  J.  Siddall  1879 

G.  W.  Myers 1885 

A.  E.  Kerns  1891 

J.  D.  Snyder 1897 

G.  G.  Banker 1903 

H.  O.  Dorsey  I9°9 

SHERIFFS. 

Don  Alonzo  Hamlin 1828 

John  W.  Wickham 1829 

Joseph  Johnson 1831 

Christian  Bamd 1834 

Jacob  Rosenberg 1838 

Elisha  Brown 1842 

Alonzo  D.  Wing 1844 

Absalom  P.  Byall  1846 

Hiram  Williams  1848 

Thomas  Buckley  1850 

James  Robinson  1852 

William  W.  Yates 1854 

Daniel  D.  McCahan  1855 

Abraham  Yerger 1867 

Samuel  Myers  1869 

James  L.  Henry 1873 

Parlee  C.  Tritch 1877 

Charles  B.  Hall 1881 

Lemuel  McMannis  1885 

George  L.  Cusac 1887 
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Joseph  T.  Bartoon  1891 

John  Wren 1895 

Ervin  E.  Ewing  18^7 

Ira  Bushong 1901 

E.  L.  Groves 1905 

J.  S.  Johns 1908 

RECORDERS. 

Wilson  Vance  1828 

Parley  Carlin 1835 

Jacob  Barnd 1838 

John  Adams  1844 

Paul  Sours 1847 

Isaac  J.  Baldwin 1853 

Adam  Steinman i860 

Luther  B.  Robinson 1866 

Paul  Kemerer  1872 

Joseph  F.  Gutzwiler 1878 

John  B.  Foltz 1884 

John  Baker 1890 

John  C.  Mitchell  1893 

Alvin  S.  Thomas 1896 

William  F.  Bloom 1902 

A.  C.  Ewing 1908 

SURVEYORS  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

William  Taylor 1828 

William  L.  Henderson 1832 

Joel  Pendleton 1838 

George  W.  Powell 1854 

Joel  Pendleton 1857 

Edwin  Phifer  1876 

Ulyssus  K.  Stringfellow 1885 

John  W.  S.  Riegel  1891 

Elmer  C.  Bolton  1896 

Edwin  Phifer 1897 

Elmer  C.  Bolton  1900 

Harry  Glathart  1906 

Elmer  Hilty 1908 

COUNTY  AUDITORS. 

Matthew  Reighley 1828 

William  Hackney  1829 

Thomas  F.  Johnson  1831 

Joseph  C.  Shannon 1832 

Edson  Goit  1836 

Charles  W.  O’Neal 1837 


William  L.  Henderson 1839 

James  H.  Barr  1842 

James  S.  Balentine 1845 

William  Mungen 1847 

Elijah  Barnd  1851 

Henry  Brown  1855 

Aaron  Howard  1857 

Henry  Sheets 1861 

Solomon  Shaffer 1865 

John  L.  Hill  1869 

George  S.  Mosier 1873 

Joseph  R.  Kagy 1877 

William  T.  Platt 1883 

C.  B.  Metcalf 1890 

Surrell  P.  DeWolf  1896  ' 

John  A.  Sutton 1902 

Frank  C.  Shank 1908 

CLERK  OF  COURT. 

Wilson  Vance  1828 

William  H.  Baldwin 1835 

William  L.  Henderson 1842 

Absalom  P.  Byall  1848 

William  W.  Siddall 1855 

James  Dennison 1864 

Peter  Pifer  1870 

Scott  W.  Prebble  1876 

Henry  H.  Louthan *879 

Presley  E.  Hay 1885 

Louis  P.  Julien  1891 

Phillip  W.  Ewing 1900 

W.  P.  Alspach 1906 

CORONERS. 

Thomas  Slight  1828 

Joseph  Dewitt  1831 

Peter  Byall  1835 

Henry  Lamb  1837 

Noah  Wilson 1840 

Joshua  Hedges  1840 

Allen  McCahan  1842 

Norman  Chamberlain 1844 

Alonzo  D.  Wing 1845 

Hiram  Williams  1846 

Harmon  Warrell 1850 

Garrett  D.  Teatsworth 1852 

Daniel  D.  McCahan 1854 
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Edwin  Parker  1856 

Parley  C.  Tritch 1861 

Abraham  Yerger 1865 

Frank  J.  Karst  1873 

Daniel  F.  Cline 1875 

T.  G.  Barnhill,  M.  D 1877 

John  C.  Tritch,  M.  D 1881 

Jesse  A.  Howell,  M.  D 1889 

Jacob  E.  Powell,  M.  D 1893 

Theron  S.  Wilson,  M.  D 1895 

Ralph  E.  Brake,  M.  D 1899 

Alfred  W.  Balsley,  M.  D 1903 

Don  C.  Biggs,  M.  D 1906 

Calvin  Todd,  M.  D 1908 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  HANCOCK  COUNTY  TO 
THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

S.  M.  Lockwood 1830 

Josiah  Hedges 1831 

Harvey  J.  Harmon 1832 

James  L.  Everet 1833 

James  L.  Everet  1834 

James  Hubbard  1835 

James  Hubbard  1836 

W.  B.  Craighill 1837 

Parley  Carlin 1838 

William  Taylor 1839 

Moses  McAnnelly  1840 

Moses  McAnnelly  1841 

G.  W.  Baird  1842 


Henry  C.  Bish,  George  Baird 1843 

Wm.  C.  Craighill,  Samuel  Wagoner 1844 

Elijah  Huntington  1845 

Lyman  Parker  1846 

John  McMahan  1847 

Emery  D.  Potter 1848 

Machias  C.  Whiteley  1849' 

Machias  C.  Whiteley 1850 

Henry  Bishop  1852 

John  F.  Purkey 1856 

Parley  Carlin 1858 

John  Wescott i860 

William  Gribben 1864 

Isaac  Cusac  1868 


Aaron  B.  Shaffer 1872 

Charles  Osterlin 1874 

Wm.  M.  McKinley 1876 

Alex.  Phillips  1878 

Henry  Sheets 1880 

Wm.  H.  Wheeler 1882 


Absalom  P.  Byall  1886 

Henry  Brown  1890 

George  A.  Carney 1892 

Charles  Bright 1894 

Jacob  A.  Kimmell 1896 

Oliver  P.  Shaw 1898 

R.  D.  Cole 1900 


M.  M.  Carothers 1904 

M.  G.  Foster 1906 

D.  P.  Haggerty 1908 
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HON.  W.  H.  KINDER,  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  Third  Circuit  of  Ohio,  to 
which  honorable  office  he  was  elected  in  1908, 
has  been  a resident  of  Findlay  for  over  two 
decades  and  has  been  a leading  member  of  her 
bar  for  the  same  period.  Judge  Kinder  was 
born  October  12,  1856,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and 
is  a son  of  William  Ross  and  Agnes  (Long) 
Kinder. 

Judge  Kinder’s  ancestors  came  to  America 
from  Holland  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  America  was  Valentine  Kin- 
der, who  is  recorded  as  a settler  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  in  1756.  His  son,  Philip  Kin- 
der, was  bom  in  Holland  and  he  took  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

George  Kinder,  son  of  Philip  Kinder,  was 
the  father  of  Abraham  Kinder,  who  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  family  in  Ohio.  He  entered  the 
land  which  became  the  family  homestead,  in 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  it  was  his  industry 
and  Dutch  thrift  that  cleared  up  the  wilderness 
farm  and  provided  abundantly  for  a numerous 
progeny.  Of  his  many  sturdy  sons,  George 
Kinder,  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Kinder,  was 
born  in  Warren  County,  in  1800.  For  a long 
time  he  engaged  in  farming  and  he  also  became 


the  owner  of  a line  of  boats  which  he  operated 
on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  He  died  in 
1863,  surviving  his  son,  William  Ross  Kinder, 
for  three  years. 

William  Ross  Kinder,  father  of  Judge  Kin- 
der, was  born  in  December,  1826,  at  Franklin, 
Ohio,  and  died  at  Hamilton  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  displayed  remarkable 
legal  ability.  When  Hon.  John  B.  Weller  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  commission  to  de- 
cide the  boundary  lines  between  Mexico  and 
California,  he  left  Hamilton,  of  which  city  he 
had  been  a resident  for  some  time,  and  went  to 
the  West,  inviting  Mr.  Kinder  to  accompany 
him  as  his  private  secretary.  When  the  work 
of  the  commission  was  satisfactorily  completed, 
a law  partnership  was  formed  between  Mr. 
Weller  and  Mr.  Kinder,  and  they  engaged  in 
practice  as  a firm,  for  two  years  in  California. 
In  1852,  however,  Mr.  Kinder  returned  to  the 
East,  was  married  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  the 
same  year  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business, 
purchasing  and  conducting  the  Hamilton  Tele- 
graph, with  which  he  remained  identified  until 
1858.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  of  Butler  County,  but  did  not  long  sur- 
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vive  hrs  promotion  to  the  Bench,  his  death  oc- 
curring on  February  io,  i860.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  formerly  Agnes  Long,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Maria  (L’Hommedieu) 
Long.  To  this  marriage  were  born  four  sons : 
William  R.,  Charles  L.  H.,  Walter  H.  and 
Stephen  L’Hommedieu  Kinder. 

Walter  H.  Kinder  was  educated  in  the  Ham- 
ilton schools,  graduating  from  the  High  School 
in  1874,  after  which  he  taught  school  for  one 
year,  in  Putnam  County,  and  subsequently 
spent  a year  as  a clerk  with  Robert  Clark  & 
Company,  at  Cincinnati.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  law,  becoming  a student  under 
ex-Gov.  James  E.  Campbell,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Hamilton,  March  31,  1879.  After 
several  years  of  initial  practice,  at  Ottawa, 
Ohio,  he  located  permanently  at  Findlay  and 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests of  this  section  ever  since.  His  practice, 
with  the  exception  of  from  1890  until  1893, 
has  been  continuous,  during  the  above  period 
he  having  served  in  public  office,  being  State 
superintendent  of  insurance.  When  he  returned 
to  Findlay  he  entered  into  a law  partnership 
with  George  W.  Ross,  under  the  style  of  Ross 
& Kinder,  which  continued  until  Judge  Kinder 
was  elevated  to  the  Bench.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a leader  in  Democratic  circles,  but  has 
been  chary  of  accepting  political  office  which 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  profes- 
sional work.  His  election  to  the  Bench,  in 
1908,  was  a just  recognition  of  his  judicial 
qualities  which  his  many  years  of  legal  practice 
had  made  many  times  manifest. 

On  August  26,  1886,  Judge  Kinder  was 
married  to  Miss  Helen  F.  Tupper,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Tupper,  formerly  of  Ot- 
tawa, Ohio,  and  they  have  four  children : Wal- 
ter Tupper,  Margaret  V..  William  Randall 


and  Charles  Edwin.  Judge  Kinder  and  fam- 
ily reside  in  one  of  Findlay’s  handsome  resi- 
dences, their  home  being  situated  at  No.  824 
Washington  Avenue. 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  PENDLETON,,  for- 
merly mayor  of  the  city  of  Findlay,  O.,  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Hancock  County  and  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  years  has 
been  a prominent  and  useful  citizen  of  West- 
ern Ohio,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Find- 
lay bar.  He  was  born  September  27,  1840,  in 
Waldo  County,  now  known  as  Knox  County, 
Me.,  a son  of  Dairius  Pendleton,  who  brought 
his  family  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  in  1841. 

George  F.  Pendleton’s  boyhood  was  spent 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  he  gained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  country  schools  and  early  began  to 
teach,  spending  his  winters  in  the  school-room 
and  his  summers  in  agricultural  labor.  This 
continued  up  to  the  second  year  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  father  and  a younger  brother,  John 
Pendleton,  having  become  soldiers,  he  had  re- 
mained on  the  farm  during  the  first  year  of  the 
great  struggle,  but  in  1862  he  also  entered  the 
army,  becoming  a member  of  Co.  G,  1 18th  O. 
Vol.  Inf.,  of  which  his  father  was  first  lieuten- 
ant. In  this  same  regiment,  but  on  detached 
service  at  times,  he  remained  until  June  5, 
1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  at  Columbus. 
Entering  as  a private,  he  was  soon  advanced  in 
rank  to  corporal  and  later  was  made  chief  clerk 
of  the  post  commissary,  with  headquarters  at 
Kingston,  Tenn.  After  the  war  was  over  much 
remained  to  be  done  in  every  department  and 
Mr.  Pendleton’s  business  qualifications  were 
recognized  by  those  in  charge  of  closing  the 
military  accounts  of  different  officers,  they  in- 
viting him  to  give  them  assistance  in  this  ardu- 
ous clerical  work.  He  accepted,  but  his  health 
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had  been  already  impaired  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing August  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  from 
this  commission  and  afterward  returned  to 
Hancock  County. 

After  a period  of  recuperation,  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton re-entered  the  educational  field,  where  his" 
previous  record  had  been  most  creditable,  and 
he  continued  to  teach  until  1867,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  deputy  to  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  for  the  old  Fifth  District  of 
Ohio,  an  office  he  filled  for  two  years,  making 
his  headquarters  at  Findlay.  While  in  the 
South  he  had  studied  law  and  completed  his 
course  with  the  firm  of  Brown  & Anderson,  at 
Findlay.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  De- 
cember, 1870,  immediately  entering  into  a law 
partnership  with  W.  H.  Anderson.  The  firm 
of  Anderson  & Pendleton  was  dissolved  in 
1876,  at  which  time  Mr.  Pendleton  became  as- 
sociated with  his  former  preceptor,  Henry 
Brown,  with  whom  he  continued  for  two  years. 
Mr,  Pendleton  then  practiced  alone  until  1883, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  being  elected  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  Tenth 
District.  For  seven  years  Judge  Pendleton 
filled  that  office  with  the  dignity  and  efficiency 
of  a thoroughly  qualified  man,  and  since  retir- 
ing from  the  Bench  has  continued  in  private 
practice  and  has  been  connected  with  a large 
part  of  the  important  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
this  section. 

Judge  Pendleton  has  ever  been  an  active  citi- 
zen and  his  worth  has  many  times  been  pub- 
licly recognized.  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
serve  on  many  boards  and  commissions  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  April,  1870,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Findlay,  in  which  honorable  office  he 
served  usefully  for  two  years,  leaving  the  mu- 
nicipal chair  in  order  to  assume  the  duties  of 


county  prosecuting  attorney.  From  January 
1,  1872,  until  January  1,  1876,  he  proved  him- 
self an  able,  forceful  and  courageous  public 
official  in  that  difficult  office.  From  1867  to 
1875  he  was  county  school  examiner  and  also 
city  school  examiner  for  a number  of  years. 
Judge  Pendleton’s  interest  in  educational  work 
has  never  lessened  and  even  when  suffering 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  great  responsibili- 
ties, he  has  continued  to  assume  the  cares  of 
offices  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  school  system  in  county 
and  city. 

HON.  O.  P.  SHAW,  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  is  the  owner  of  370  acres  of 
valuable  farm  land,  180  acres  of  which  lie  in 
Blanchard  Township,  and  the  remaining  190 
acres,  on  which  he  resides,  are  located  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  Liberty  Township.  He  was  bom  Oc- 
tober 1,  1844,  in  Blanchard  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  a son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Wise)  Shaw,  and  is  a grandson  of  George 
Shaw,  Sr.,  who  came  to  Hancock  County,  O., 
about  1826  and  settled  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship. 

George  Shaw,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Stark 
County,  O.,  and  when  a small  boy  came  with 
his  parents  to  Hancock  County,  and  settled  in 
Blanchard  Township,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation, and  politically  was  a Democrat,  but 
never  sought  office.  His  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Wise,  who  died  in  about  1849,  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  six  children,  all  but  two  of  whom 
are  still  living.  Mr.  Shaw  died  in  1855  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Duke  Cemetery  in  Blanchard  Township. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Shaw  was  reared  in  Blanchard 
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Township,  and  after  completing  his  education, 
which  was  obtained  in  the  local  schools  and  at 
Findlay,  joined  the  Union  army,  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  enlisting  with  Co.  H,  15th  Ohio 
Vol.  Inf.  He  was  taken  prisoner  once,  while 
in  Kentucky,  but  paroled  in  a few  days,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Shaw  returned 
to  Blanchard  Township,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  for  two  years  after  his  marriage,  and 
in  1868  located  on  his  present  farm  in  Liberty 
Township.  Here  he  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing until  elected  treasurer  of  Hancock  County, 
in  1888,  and  during  his  four  years  of  incum- 
bency resided  at  Findlay,  returning  to  his  fath- 
er-in-law’s farm  in  Blanchard  Township  in 
1896.  In  1900  he  again  removed  to  his  farm 
in  Liberty  Township,  and  has  since  continued 
his  residence  here.  Mr.  Shaw  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1897  and 
served  one  term  as  a member  of  that  body, 
after  which  he  retired  from  political  activities. 
He  has  always  been  a Republican  in  politics 
and  has  served  as  a trustee  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Findlay  Basket  Factory,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1895  an^  was  never  rebuilt;  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  Hancock  County 
Agricultural  Board,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Peoples’  Banking  Company  of  McComb, 
since  the  reorganization  and  incorporation  of 
same. 

Mr.  Shaw  married  Mary  J.  Downing,  who 
is  a daughter  of  David  and  Maretta  Downing, 
of  Blanchard  Township,  and  their  union  re- 
sulted in  the  following  issue:  Olive;  May, 

who  died  in  1893,  aged  twenty-two  years,  was 
buried  at  the  Findlay  Cemetery;  Ethel,  who 
died  January  5,  1890,  aged  seventeen  years; 
Vina,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  F.  Brickman  of 


Findlay;  David;  George,  who  is  a resident  of 
Blanchard  Township,  married  a Miss  Weber; 
Jane,  who  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Reimund  of 
Findlay;  and  Dorothy,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Merle  Swartz  of  Findlay.  The  family  attends 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

WILLIAM  DIEBLEY,  one  of  the  substan- 
tial and  representative  residents  of  Big  Lick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  owning  155 
acres  in  Section  2,  owns  a second  farm  of 
eighty  acres  situated  in  Section  35,  Washington 
Township.  He  was  bom  at  Canton,  O.,  June 
23,  1832.  His  father  was  known  as  Henry 
Duble  and  this  name  was  retained  by  him  as 
long  as  he  lived,  but  changed  to  Diebley,  when 
his  widow  and  children  later  came  to  Hancock 
County. 

Henry  Duble  was  bom  in  Germany  and  be- 
fore marriage  came  to  America  and  established 
himself  in  the  meat  business  at  Canton,  O., 
where  he  was  later  joined  by  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  attached  in  their  native  land.  They 
were  married  at  Canton  and  there  Henry  Du- 
ble died.  Of  the  five  children,  William  is  the 
only  survivor.  Two  daughters,  Katherine  and 
Mary,  died  early,  and  one  son,  Lewis,  was 
killed  while  serving  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  mother  was  married  a second  time, 
becoming  Mrs.  Jacob  Barger,  and  two  sons 
were  born  to  the  second  marriage:  John  and 
George  Barger,  the  latter  of  whom  is  deceased. 

William  Diebley  was  two  years  old  when 
he  was  brought  to  Big  Lick  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  and  he  remained  with  his  step- 
father until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  an  old  log  school- 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  When  he  started 
out  for  himself  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  en- 
tered 500  acres  of  land  from  the  government 
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and  lived  there  for  fourteen  years  and  then 
came  back  to  Hancock  County  and  bought  his 
present  home  farm  from  his  step-father.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Diebley  carried  on  general 
farming  and  stock  raising  for  himself  but  in 
late  years  the  heaviest  responsibilities  have 
been  assumed  by  his  son.  In  addition  to  his 
farm  properties,  Mr.  Diebley  owns  three  fine 
residences  at  Fostoria. 

On  May  14,  1857,  Mr.  Diebley  was  married 
to  Miss  Amelia  Sweet,  who  was  bom  in  New 
York,  December  20,  1840,  and  they  have  had 
six  children  bom  to  them  and  they  have  four- 
teen grandchildren,  descendants  of  whom  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Lewis  E.,  the 
eldest  son,  resides  at  Miller  City,  O.,  and  has 
one  son,  Chester.  Carrie  A.,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, was  married  first  to  Clark  Young,  who  is 
deceased,  and  they  had  one  child,  Frances,  and 
was  married  second  to  Rev.  M.  S.  White,  of 
Fostoria,  and  they  have  one  child,  Ruth.  Will- 
iam lives  with  his  family  at  North  Baltimore, 
O.,  and  has  two  daughters:  Ethel  and  Hazel. 
Ida  J.  married  Charles  Moore,  of  Washington 
Township,  and  they  have  four  children:  Len, 
Ralph,  Floyd  and  Stanley.  John  is  his  fath- 
er’s farmer,  resides  at  home,  married  Millie 
Fruit,  and  has  three  children : Harold,  Frances 
and  Elden.  Minnie  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Gra- 
ham, of  Washington  Township,  and  they  have 
two  children:  Clarence  and  Ellsworth.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Diebley  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church.  In  politics  he  is  a Republi- 
can and  while  living  in  Iowa,  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  an  enrolling  officer.  Mr.  Diebley 
is  widely  known  and  is  held  in  very  high  re- 
gard by  his  fellow  citizens. 

CHARLES  C.  DUKES,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres,  lo- 


cated in  Section  10,  Marion  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  was  bom  June  9,  1858,  at 
Vanlue,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Meeks)  Dukes. 

John  Dukes  was  a native  of  Fairfield  County, 
O.,  but  subsequently  located  in  Hancock 
County  where  he  followed  carpentering  for 
some  years.  He  later  purchased  a farm  of  forty 
acres  located  about  two  miles  east  of  Findlay, 
and  died  there  in  1872  from  injuries  received 
by  a kick  from  a horse.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Meeks,  who  died  in  1868.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Their  un- 
ion resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children: 
Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Williams; 
Charles  C.,  the  subject  of  this  record;  and 
Dora,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Health. 

Charles  C.  Dukes  at  an  early  age  was  left 
an  orphan  and  afterward  made  his  home  with 
George  Stow,  who  resided  on  the  old  Heimho- 
fer  farm  about  three  miles  north  of  Findlay. 
His  educational  advantages  were  very  limited, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  assist  with  the  farm  work, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  left  the 
Stow  household  and  began  working  out  by  the 
month.  He  later  rented  the  Robert  Thornburg 
farm  of  1 15  acres  in  Allen  Township  for  three 
years,  then  operated  the  George  Stow  farm  of 
eighty  acres  for  six  years,  and  the  George  Sny- 
der farm  of  174  acres  for  three  years,  and  he 
and  his  son  also  operated  the  Goodman  farm 
of  174  acres  for  about  six  years.  In  1890  he 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  eighty  acres 
from  the  Coons  estate,  and  has  since  added 
many  improvements  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Dukes  was  first  united  in  marriage  with 
Ida  Wagner,  and  they  had  one  son,  Clyde,  who 
was  born  June  8,  1883.  He  assists  his  father 
in  operating  the  farm.  Mr.  Dukes  formed  a 
second  union  with  Elizabeth  Giltz,  a daughter 
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of  Peter  and  Jane  Giltz,  of  Defiance,  O.,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Dora,  who  was  born 
June  23,  1904.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dukes  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church.  He  is  politically  a 
Democrat,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Order  of 
Ben  Hur  at  Findlay,  O. 

LEROY  E.  GARBER,  of  the  firm  of 
Garber  & Garber,  proprietors  of  the  Garber 
Seed  & Wool  Company,  with  business  quar- 
ters at  No.  109  E.  Sandusky  Street,  Findlay, 
O.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  eight  miles  east 
of  Findlay,  November  21,  1876.  He  is  a son 
of  Christian  and  Elizabeth  F.  (Leonard) 
Garber. 

Christian  Garber  was  born  in  France  in 
1848  and  when  five  years  old  was  brought  to 
America  by  his  father,  Peter  Garber.  The 
latter  settled  first  on  farming  land  in  Marion 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  later 
moved  to  Big  Lick  Township,  where  he  died 
in  1892.  Christian  Garber  continued  to  live 
in  Big  Lick  Township  until  1893.  when  he 
came  to  Findlay,  but  still  retains  a forty- 
acre  farm.  He  married  Elizabeth  F. 
Leonard,  who  was  born  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, a daughter  of  Samuel  B.  Leonard,  who 
was  a native  of  Columbiana  County. 

Leroy  E.  Garber  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  and  attended  the  country  schools  and 
later  taught  one  term  of  school  in  Paulding 
County,  O.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  left  the  farm  and  came  to  Find- 
lay, and  on  October  2,  1899,  started  the  pres- 
ent business.  The  company  handles  all 
kinds  of  seed  and  wool.  The  business  is  in 
a prosperous  condition  and  Mr.  Garber  is 
numbered  with  the  successful  young  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city. 


Mr.  Garber  married  Miss  Aura  D.  En- 
field, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Big  Lick 
Township,  a daughter  of  James  A.  Enfield, 
who  was  a prominent  farmer  of  that  section 
and  whose  death  took  place  in  October, 
1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garber  have  three  chil- 
dren: John  Wilbur,  Frances  Emma  and 
Howard,  aged  respectively,  eleven,  nine  and 
four  years.  Mr.  Garber  has  been  identified 
with  Lodge  No.  400  Knights  of  Pythias  for 
some  years. 

BATEMAN  B.  POWELL,  formerly 
county  commissioner  of  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  a leading  farmer  of  Blanchard  Town- 
ship, where  he  owns  170  acres  of  valuable 
land,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  May 
14,  1833.  His  parents  were  Daniel  and 
Eliza  (Beatty)  Powell. 

Daniel  Powell  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  seven  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  brought  him  to  Fairfield  County,  in 
1814.  He  grew  to  manhood  there  and  in 
1832  was  married  to  Eliza  Beatty,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  They  had 
eight  children : Bateman  B. ; Peter,  who  is 
deceased ; Mary,  who  married  Jacob  White- 
hurst; Sarah,  who  married  Samuel  Raney; 
Daniel,  who  married  Mary  Cheesebrough ; 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Charles  Weisner  and  second  to  James  Wells; 
Alexander,  who  married  Rebecca  Jackson; 
and  John,  who  married  a Miss  Shoeman. 
After  marriage,  Daniel  Powell  and  wife 
lived  for  a time  in  Fairfield  County  and  then 
moved  to  Wyandot  County  and  there  both 
he  and  wife  died,  he  surviving  to  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  He  was  a farmer  and 
in  early  manhood  had  visited  Blanchard  and 
Eagle  Townships  in  Hancock  County  and 
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had  entered  several  tracts  of  land  but  had 
never  lived  on  them.  He  was  a stanch 
Jacksonian  Democrat  and  so  impressed  his 
sons  with  the  justice  of  those  principles  that 
all  have  followed  in  his  political  footsteps. 
Both  he  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church. 

Bateman  B.  Powell  remembers  the  first 
school  he  attended,  the  log  cabin  in  which 
it  was  held  being  at  Greencastle,  in  Fair- 
field  County.  The  trustees  had  not  ex- 
pended a great  deal  of  money  to  fit  the 
building  with  many  luxuries,  the  seats  being 
of  rough  slabs  and  a fireplace  at  one  end 
affording  the  heat  necessary.  However,  at 
that  time,  many  of  the  pioneer  homes  were 
no  better  equipped  and  the  stern  discipline 
of  those  days  certainly  produced  a type  of 
men  and  women  which  the  present  genera- 
tion can  regard  with  pride  and  in  many 
cases,  may  profitably  emulate.  After  his 
marriage,  in  1857,  Mr.  Powell  and  wife  re- 
mained on  a farm  in  Fairfield  County  until 
the  spring  of  i860  and  then  came  to  Blanch- 
ard Township,  Hancock  County,  where  they 
have  lived  ever  since  and  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  married  couple  in 
this  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  went 
to  housekeeping  in  a cabin  of  two  rooms, 
on  a tract  of  twenty  acres.  Gradually  he 
increased  his  possessions  until  he  had  ac- 
quired 400  acres,  this  land  having  been  en- 
tered from  the  Government  in  1833.  Mr. 
Powell  has  been  generous  to  his  children, 
church  and  neighborhood,  having  given  all 
his  land  away  except  170  acres.  He  cleared 
about  300  acres  himself,  put  in  the  drainage 
and  erected  the  substantial  buildings. 

In  Fairfield  County,  O.,  in  1857,  Mr. 
Powell  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 


Whitehurst,  a daughter  of  John  Whitehurst, 
and  they  have  four  children:  Margaret  V., 
who  married  Charles  Heckman  and  they 
live  in  Blanchard  Township;  America  Belle, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Kisseberth,  a farmer 
in  Blanchard  Township;  Sherman  E.,  who 
married  Ella  Faller,  now  deceased;  and 
Henderson  E.,  who  lives  at  Findlay,  mar- 
ried Daisy  Wells.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  he  assisted  liberally  in  the  erection  of 
the  brick  edifice  at  Benton  Ridge.  He 
served  as  county  commissioner  from  Decem- 
ber 6,  1880,  to  December  3,  1883,  retiring 
from  office  with  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  accompany  him  into  private  life 

HARLEY  CLIFTON  ELSEA,  a general 
farmer  in  Jackson  Township,  where  he  owns 
seventy-eight  acres  of  excellent  land,  was 
born  in  Eagle  Township,  Hancock  County, 

O.,  August  18,  1881,  and  is  a son  of  I.  N. 
and  Jane  (Line)  Elsea. 

I.  N.  Elsea  and  wife  were  both  born  in  • 
Hancock  County  and  they  live  retired  on 
North  Lincoln  Street,  Findlay.  During  his 
active  years  he  operated  a livery  stable  for 
two  years  but  with  that  exception,  devoted 
himself  to  farming.  He  is  a survivor  of  the 
Civil  War  and  during  his  months  of  service 
was  with  the  troops  that  were  active  in  pre- 
venting the  cooperation  of  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  Johnson. 

Harley  C.  Elsea  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  his  business  has  always  been 
farming,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1901. 
when  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
a livery  business,  on  West  Crawford  Street, 
Findlay.  He  then  returned  to  the  home- 
stead and  rented  it  for  five  years,  after 
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which  he  purchased  his  present  farm  of  his 
father  and  has  been  engaged  in  its  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  ever  since. 

On  September  14,  1905,  Mr.  Elsea  was 
married  to  Miss  Rose  Glaspie,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Edna  Flora,  who  was  born  March 
4,  1907.  Mr.  Elsea  votes  the  Republican 
ticket  but  has  never  aspired  to  office,  find- 
ing both  profit  and  contentment  in  devoting 
himself  to  his  agricultural  interests. 

LYMAN  M.  CONINE,  who  is  the  owner 
of  what  was  long  known  as  the  old  D.  C. 
Warner  farm,  containing  ninety-nine  acres, 
situated  in  Section  15,  Portage  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  in  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  March  20,  i860, 
and  is  a son  of  James  Harvey  and  Elizabeth 
(Greer)  Conine. 

James  H.  Conine  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a son  of  Peter  Conine,  but 
was  reared  in  Licking  County,  O.  He  mar- 
ried there  and  then  came  to  Hancock  County 
and  settled  on  a farm  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship. When  civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted 
for  service  and  remained  in  the  army  for 
three  years  and  then  returned  to  his  farm 
of  120  acres.  He  subsequently  sold  it  and 
his  death  occurred  at  McComb,  in  January, 
1908,  his  wife  having  passed  away  February 
8,  1901. 

Lyman  M.  Conine  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Blanchard  Township  and  has  been 
engaged  in  farming  since  the  termination  of 
his  school  days.  After  marriage  he  bought 
forty  acres  of  farm  land  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship, Putnam  County,  and  also  owned  forty 
acres  in  Blanchard  Township,  Hancock 
County,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  and 
family  lived  on  the  former  farm.  He  then 


moved  to  the  old  farm  in  Hancock  County 
and  operated  it  for  two  years,  moving  from 
there  to  a farm  north  of  Duke’s  church,  con- 
taining eighty  acres,  which  he  sold  six  years 
later  and  came  to  his  present  place  in  Jan- 
uary, 1909.  He  makes  no  particular 
specialty  but  is  a first  class  all  round  farmer. 
His  place  contained  100  acres  before  one 
acre  was  given  as  the  site  for  the  Pleasant 
Hill  schoolhouse. 

On  March  13,  1884,  Mr.  Conine  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jennie  Nelson,  who  was  born 
in  Wood  County,  O.,  a daughter  of  Calvin 
and  Mary  Ellen  (Ragan)  Nelson.  Calvin 
Nelson  was  born  in  Hancock  County,  O.,  a 
son  of  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers,  who  lived  in  Cass  Township.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Conine  died  when  she  was 
but  two  years  old  and  the  father  when  she 
was  eight  years  older.  Four  children  were 
left  orphans  and  for  a time  she  was  cared 
for  by  an  aunt,  but  later  was  taken  by  a 
family  of  no  relationship,  with  whom  she 
lived  until  her  marriage.  Her  own  four  chil- 
dren have  had  a happier  fate,  having  been 
reared  in  a home  of  plenty  and  given  every 
advantage  within  the  power  of  loving  and 
tender  parents.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conine 
three  daughters  and  one  son  havle  been 
born,  namely:  Ivy  Estella,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Roilo  Sheidler  and  they  have  one  son, 
Lloyd  Raymond;  Trudy,  who  is  the  wife 
of  William  Ireland,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Helen  Conine ; Josiah  Ray,  and 
Bessie  A. 

REV.  CHARLES  I.  BROWN,  D.  D., 
who  since  1904  has  been  president  of  Findlay 
College,  an  institution  of  learning  of  which  the 
citizens  of  Findlay,  Hancock  County,  O.,  are 
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justly  proud,  is  a man  who  has  already  done 
much  to  advance  the  educational  and  material 
interests  of  the  college.  He  was  bom  at  Wood- 
bury, Bedford  County,  Pa.,  December  n,  1861, 
and  is  one  of  a family  of  eleven  children  bom 
to  his  parents,  Abraham  S.  and  Mary  (Keifer) 
Brown. 

Dr.  Brown  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
his  early  environment  being  that  of  the  aver- 
age country  boy,  and  his  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment the  best  that  could  be  afforded  in  a 
home  of  industry,  thrift  and  Christian  govern- 
ment, where  there  were  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. He  was  mentally  gifted  and  his  ambition 
spurred  him  on  to  secure  a collegiate  educa- 
tion, and  in  1888  he  was  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson Seminary,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  Having 
made  his  choice  of  a profession,  he  then  en- 
tered into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  which  he  proved  acceptable,  and  served  dif- 
ferent charges  for  sixteen  years.  He  has  been 
a delegate  to  the  General  Eldership  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  has  served  on  important 
boards,  such  as  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
Board  of  Publication.  He  was  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Church  Advocate  from  1899  to 
1904,  and  he  represents  the  Churches  of  God 
in  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  as 
a trustee.  He  is,  in  fact,  probably  as  well 
known  as  any  man  in  the  Churches  of  God 
today. 

In  1904  Dr.  Brown  was  called  to  Findlay  to 
become  the  recognized  head  of  Findlay  College, 
an  educational  institution  which  had  been 
founded  here  in  1882  by  the  religious  body 
with  which  he  has  been  identified  since  early 
manhood.  The  history  of  this  college  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  is  deserving  of  more  ex- 
tended mention  than  we  can  here  give  it,  for  it 
is  a record  of  earnest  effort  and  personal  sacri- 


fice by  good  and  pious  people,  many  of  whom 
have  now  passed  away,  leaving  this  as  a great 
and  lasting  memorial  of  their  useful  lives. 
Since  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution a most  encouraging  period  of  prosperity 
has  set  in,  and  with  each  year  the  future  grows 
brighter.  Under  his  presidency  the  courses 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  the  student 
body  increased  and  the  finances  built  up.  The 
college  has  been  cleared  of  debt,  over  $10,000 
has  been  expended  in  improvements  on  the 
property.  Two  new  properties  have  been  added 
— the  “Carrothers’  Home”  for  the  president 
and  the  “Henderson  Home”  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses. Aside  from  the  regular  income  of  the 
college.  President  Brown  has  collected  over 
$12,000  for  running  expenses  and  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  has  been  increased  over  $50,000.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  Dr.  Brown  is  a man  well 
fitted  for  his  present  responsibilities,  and  he 
enjoys  the  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem,  not 
only  of  the  college  trustees,  but  of  the  citizens 
of  Findlay  generally  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  their  higher  education. 

Dr.  Brown  was  married  at  Woodbury,  Pa., 
to  Miss  Susie  Hoffman,  a daughter  of  Chris- 
tian Hoffman,  and  they  have  had  three  chil- 
dren, Ruth,  Harry,  and  Frances.  The  death 
of  Mrs.  Brown  occurred  September  9,  1909. 
The  family  residence  is  at  No.  1113  N.  Main 
Street,  Findlay. 

MORRIS  A.  DARBYSHIRE,  M.  D., 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  McComb.  O.,  since 
1895  and  is  identified  with  the  various  in- 
terests of  the  place  as  becomes  an  earnest 
and  public  spirited  citizen,  was  born  in  Sugar 
Creek  Township,  Putnam  County,  O.,  May 
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19,  1863,  and  is  a son  of  Jesse  C.  and  Lydia 
A.  (Pierce)  Darbyshire. 

Jesse  C.  Darbyshire  was  born  December 
5,  1817,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
Putnam  County,  O.,  August  14,  1894.  His 
father,  Thomas  Darbyshire,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  of  English  parentage,  and  came  to 
America  and  died  in  Clinton  County,  O. 
Jesse  C.  Darbyshire  was  a farmer.  He  was 
a boy  when  his  parents  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Guernsey  County,  O.,  and  from  there 
to  Clinton  County,  and  he  grew  to  manhood 
in  the  latter,  married  there  May  22,  1844, 
and  moved  into  Putnam  County  in  1845. 
He  was  a man  of  character  and  local  im- 
portance to  some  degree  but  was  never 
willing  to  accept  office  although  he  ever  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  citizenship,  voting 
first  with  the  Whig  party  and  later  with  the 
Republicans.  He  was  a member  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Christian  church.  He  mar- 
ried Lydia  A.  Pierce,  who  survives  and  is 
a resident  of  Columbus  Grove.  She  was 
born  in  Logan  County,  O.,  December  2, 
1825,  and  is  a daughter  of  James  and 
Margaret  Pierce  who  moved  in  her  girl- 
hood from  Logan  to  Clinton  County.  There 
were  nine  children  born  to  Jesse  C.  Darby- 
shire and  wife,  all  of  whom  survive  with  one 
exception.  The  family  record  stands  as  fol- 
lows: Mary  M.,  born  May  5,  1845,  is  the 
wife  of  Jacob  Deffenbaugh,  of  Columbus 
Grove.  James  T.,  born  September  17,  1847, 
is  a resident  of  California,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  growing  fruit.  John  W.,  born  May 
13,  1850,  resides  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.  Benja- 
min M.,  born  November  23,  1852,  lives  near 
Rimer,  in  Putnam  Conuty,  O.  David  D., 
born  March  20,  1855,  is  in  business  at  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.  Harvey  N.,  born  August  20,  1857, 


died  August  25,  i860.  Eliza  J.  and  Samuel 
J.  are  twins,  born  September  28,  i860.  The 
former  is  the  wife  of  Albert  C.  Wood,  of 
Rimer,  O.,  and  the  latter  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Lima,  O.  Morris  A.  is  the 
youngest  of  the  family. 

Morris  A.  Darbyshire  attended  the  public 
schools  until  qualified  to  become  a teacher 
and  for  eight  years  he  alternated  teaching 
school  and  attending  the  universities  at  Leb- 
anon and  Ada,  O.,  and  received  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  from  the  latter  institution.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  the  office  of 
his  brother,  and  after  due  preparation  en- 
tered Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus, 
O.,  and  on  March  6,  1890,  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  with  honorable  men- 
tion for  scholarship.  After  practicing  for  a 
short  time  at  Gilboa,  in  Putnam  County, 
he  festablished  himself  at  Ottawa,  but  in 
1895  he  came  to  McComb  and  has  made 
this  place  his  permanent  home.  He  has  built 
up  a large  practice  and  the  care  of  it  oc- 
cupies his  time  almost  exclusively.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Hancock  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Northwestern  Ohio  District,  the 
Ohio  State  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciations. 

Dr.  Darbyshire  was  married  February  1, 
1893,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Matthias,  a daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Matthias,  of  McComb, 
O.,  and  they  have  three  children : Hobart 
M.,  who  was  born  at  Gilboa,  October  29, 
1895 ; Miriam  G.,  who  was  born  at  McComb, 
May  3,  1900;  and  Pauline  L.,  who  was  born 
March  15,  1908.  Mrs.  Darbyshire  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Gilboa  and 
at  Findlay  College  and  is  a talented 
musician. 
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Dr.  Darbyshire  is  an  active  Odd  Fellow, 
having  represented  the  18th  District  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  from  1902  to  1906. 
He  is  a member  of  McComb  Lodge  No.  354, 
Ashdor  Encampment  No.  195,  and  Pleasant 
Rebekah  Lodge  No.  375,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

He  is  also  identified  with  Findlay  Lodge 
No.  227,  F.  & A.  M.,  Findlay  Chapter  No. 
58  R.  A.  M.,  Findlay  Council  No.  50,  R.  and 
S.  M.,  and  McComb  Court,  No.  103,  Tribe 
of  Ben  Hur.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Darbyshire  and 
son  Hobart  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  McComb. 

SOLOMON  SNIDER,  a substantial  citizen 
of  Big  Lick  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
who  owns  182  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  sit- 
uated in  Sections  6 and  7,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiffin  turnpike  road,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Findlay,  was  born  in  the  old  log  house  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Findlay  Township,  Hancock 
County,  March  8,  1839.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  and  Catherine  (Spangler)  Snider. 

Samuel  Snider  was  born  in  1811,  in  Perry 
County,  O.,  and  moved  from  there  to  Fairfield 
County,  where  he  married  and  then  came  to 
Hancock  County  and  entered  160  acres  of  land 
in  what  was  then  Findlay  but  is  now  Marion 
Township.  He  erected  a primitive  dwelling, 
a shanty  of  poles,  which  sufficed  for  a time, 
and  then  began  the  clearing  of  his  land.  He 
became  a man  of  standing  in  his  neighborhood 
and  received,  as  he  deserved,  the  consideration 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  died  about  the  time  he 
reached  his  seventy-third  year  and  his  wife, 
bom  in  1812,  did  not  long  survive  him.  They 
had  nine  children  born  to  them,  namely:  Isa- 
bella, Louisa,  Solomon,  Mary,  William,  Eman- 
uel, Rebecca,  Emma  and  George,  and  all  sur- 
vive except  the  three  eldest  daughters. 


Solomon  Snider  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
home  farm  and  attended  the  old  log  school- 
house  sessions  when  opportunity  offered.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
entering  Co.  G,  118th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  dur- 
ing his  service  of  four  months  was  stationed  in 
Kentucky.  He  is  identified  with  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post  at  Findlay.  Mr  Snider  has  always  car- 
ried on  general  farming  and  in  late  years  has 
shared  his  responsibilities  with  his  son,  Edgar, 
who  is  now  the  practical  manager  The  fam- 
ily home  is  a handsome  brick  residence  set 
well  back  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  to 
Tiffin.  Its  surroundings  are  particularly  at- 
tractive, the  shade  trees,  shrubbery  and  choice 
flowers  presenting  a beautiful  picture  and  in- 
dicating refinement  and  taste. 

On  March  27,  i860,  Mr.  Snider  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ruth  Davis,  a daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Jane  Davis,  and  they  have  had  five  chil- 
dren: Lewis,  who  married  Rose  Helm,  lives 
in  Chicago;  Lucetta,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  Rus- 
sell, of  Big  Lick  Township  and  they  have  four 
children — Floyd,  Ethel,  Arnot  and  Ruth;  Em- 
mett, who  resides  in  Marion  Township,  mar- 
ried Martha  Adams  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren— Otto,  Frank,  Inez  and  Dorothy;  Edgar, 
who  married  Jennie  Wisley  and  they  have  four 
children — Chauncy,  Glenn,  Kenneth  and  Clif- 
ford; and  Olive.  In  politics,  Mr.  Snider  is  a 
Republican,  one  from  conviction,  never  having 
any  political  aspirations  or  permitting  his  name 
to  be  put  forward  for  office. 

LEMUEL  McMANNESS,  one  of  Find- 
lay’s stable  business  men,  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Manness  Milling  and  Grain  Company,  has 
been  identified  with  many  important  interests 
in  both  city  and  county  and  in  1884  was  elected 
to  the  important  office  of  sheriff.  Mr.  McMan- 
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ness  was  born  in  1846,  at  Plainsfield,  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa.,  a son  of  John  and  a grand- 
son of  James  McManness,  the  latter  of  whom 
came  from  Ireland  to  America,  in  1776. 

Lemuel  McManness  was  ten  years  old  when 
his  parents  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Find- 
lay, where  his  father  engaged  in  business  as  a 
cabinetmaker.  In  1862,  before  his  school  days 
were  over,  he  obtained  a position  as  clerk  in  the 
sutler’s  department  of  the  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf., 
and  after  efficient  service  in  that  position  for 
more  than  a year,  he  was  made  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  one  year  later  was  given  a 
clerical  position  in  the  office  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. When  the  war  closed,  Mr.  McMan- 
ness returned  to  Findlay  and  for  about  five 
years  engaged  in  clerking  for  Davis  & Green, 
after  which,  in  1870,  he  embarked  in  the  gro- 
cery business  for  himself,  which  he  discontin- 
ued thirteen  years  later  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  In  1889  he 
bought  the  Findlay  flour  mill  and  conducted  it 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November, 
1891.  In  1895  he  resumed  business  in  the  gro- 
cery line  which  he  continued  until  1898,  when 
he  also  became  interested  in  a stone  quarry, 
and  in  1905  he  became  identified  with  the  mill- 
ing and  grain  business  which  bears  his  name 
and  of  which  he  is  the  capable  manager.  The 
McManness  mill  is  equipped  with  improved 
machinery  and  its  capacity  is  150  barrels  per 
day,  employment  being  given  to  eight  men. 
The  special  brands  of  flour  manufactured  are 
the  “Bob  White”  and  the  “Calla  Lily.” 

Mr.  McManness’  activity  in  commercial  life 
has  been  supplemented  by  his  interest  in  public 
matters,  for  he  has  been  a public-spirited  and 
progressive  citizen.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
city  clerk,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected,  and 


in  1884  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Hancock 
County.  In  his  public  life  as  well  as  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  Mr.  McManness  has  followed  out 
practical,  common  sense  ideas  and  his  whole 
career  has  been  one  to  reflect  only  credit  upon 
him. 

Mr.  McManness  was  married  in  1875,  to 
Miss  Amanda  E.  Kimmons,  of  Findlay,  and 
they  have  two  children.  The  family  home  is 
located  at  No.  838  South  Main  Street,  Find- 
lay. In  his  political  affiliation  he  is  a Republi- 
can and  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
party  councils. 

CORY  E.  MOSIER,  whose  fine  farm  of 
160  acres  is  situated  in  Section  9,  Marion 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tiffin  turnpike  road,  is  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  township.  He  was 
born  September  11,  1855,  on  the  old  home 
farm  in  Marion  Township,  and  is  -a  son  of 
Henry  M.  and  Catherine  (Swab)  Mosier. 

Henry  M.  Mosier  was  bom  in  Virginia  and 
left  his  native  state  in  early  manhood  and  came 
to  Fairfield  County,  O.,  moving  from  there  to 
Hancock  County  after  his  first  marriage.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  worked  as  a carpenter  and 
builder  and  some  of  the  structures  he  erected 
are  still  standing  in  Hancock  County,  but  later 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  died  in  March,  1881,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  married  the 
first  time  to  Catherine  Davis,  who,  at  death, 
left  three  children : Samuel ; Mary,  who  mar- 
ried George  Wolfe;  and  John  P.  His  second 
wife,  Catherine  Swab,  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  died  in  Februaiy,  1883,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.  They  had  one  son,  Cory  E.  Henry 
M.  Mosier  was  well  known  all  through  this 
section  of  Hancock  County.  When  he  came 
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to  Marion  Township  the  forest  was  so  dense 
that  he  had  to  clear  a place  before  he  could 
build  his  round  log  house  and  bam.  His  son, 
John  P.  Mosier,  resides  on  the  old  homestead. 

Cory  E.  Mosier  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
home  farm  and  obtained  a district  school  edu- 
cation. He  early  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing have  mainly  occupied  him  ever  since.  In 
1885  he  bought  his  present  farm  which  was 
then  known  as  the  Amos  Stover  farm,  and  has 
improved  and  enriched  it  to  a large  degree. 

On  July  10,  1881,  Mr.  Mosier  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Harold,  who  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  a daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Margaret  (Bear)  Harold,  both  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mosier  have  two  sons : 
Clyde  and  Lester.  The  former  is  the  home 
farmer.  He  married  Ada  Conway  and  they 
reside  across  the  turnpike  road  from  his  father. 
Lester  is  a student  in  the  Findlay  Business  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Mosier  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he 
is  a Republican.  He  has  served  his  township 
as  a member  of  the  school  board  and  as  super- 
visor. 

McCONNELL  B.  SMITH,  who  was  bom 
in  Hancock  County,  O.,  on  a farm  in  Jackson 
Township  adjoining  the  one  on  which  he  lives, 
on  March  17,  1868,  has  devoted  the  larger  part 
of  his  mature  life  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
parents  were  Michael  and  Calista  (Bare) 
Smith. 

Michael  Smith  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1839 
and  died  in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock 
County,  December  24,  1870.  He  came  to 
America  when  young,  in  company  with  his 
parents  who  landed  at  New  York  and  came 
from  there  to  Jackson  Township  where  they 


entered  eighty  acres  of  government  land. 
Michael  Smith  grew  to  manhood  and  married 
Calista  Bare,  who  was  born  in  Hancock 
County  and  died  in  Jackson  Township,  Au- 
gust 21,  1893.  They  were  good  people  and 
were  widely  known. 

McConnell  B.  Smith  attended  the  schools  in 
Jackson  Township  and  went  from  there  to  Mt. 
Blanchard,  where  he  remained  a student  for 
four  years,  during  this  tirme  being  under  the 
instruction  of  such  teachers  as  J.  W.  Corbin, 
W.  O.  Blosser  and  H.  Walter  Doty.  In  1887 
he  received  his  certificate  to  teach  school.  Mr. 
Smith  votes  with  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  township  clerk  and  served 
in  that  office  for  ten  years.  He  is  an  active  citi- 
zen in  all  that  concerns  the  public  welfare  and 
is  a strong  supporter  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Grra  E.  Lee,  a daughter  of  Noah  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Sampson)  Lee,  and  they  have  had 
seven  children,  namely:  Harry,  who  is  en- 

gaged in  the  oil  business,  resides  at  home; 
Dean,  who  attends  the  local  school;  Eugene, 
who  died  in  infancy;  and  Marie,  Mary,  Rich- 
ard M.  and  Dorothy  Margaret,  all  live  at  home. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church  at  Stoucktown  for  some 
eight  years.  He  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, belonging  to  Mt.  Blanchard  Lodge  No. 
344.  He  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
Jackson  Township. 

EDWARD  S.  LYON,  one  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of 
Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  resides 
on  a farm  of  eighty-five  acres  located  in  Sec- 
tion 1,  on  the  Perrysburg  turnpike  road,  and 
has  been  a resident  of  this  county  since  1855. 
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He  was  born  June  4,  1847,  in  Crawford 
County,  O.,  a son  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Sal- 
mon) Lyon,  the  former  of  whom  died  when 
our  subject  was  a lad  of  four  years. 

Edward  S.  Lyon  came  to  Hancock  County, 
O.,  in  1855,  with  his  mother  and  step-father, 
Isaac  Ausenbaugh,  who  settled  on  land  in 
Allen  Township.  There  he  was  reared  and  at- 
tended the  school  of  District  No.  1.  He  has 
always  followed  farming,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage lived  for  fifteen  years  on  his  step-father’s 
farm  in  Allen  Township,  just  one-half  mile 
west  of  his  present  farm,  to  which  he  came  on 
August  4,  1880,  and  which  he  had  purchased 
a few  years  previously.  He  has  made  all  of 
the  improvements  on  the  place,  clearing  the 
land  and  tiling  it,  and  erecting  a dwelling,  a 
barn,  and  other  necessary  farm  buildings.  Here 
he  has  since  carried  on  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, making  a specialty  of  raising  hogs. 

On  December  27,  1866,  Mr.  Lyon  was 
joined  in  marriage  with  Anna  Eliza  Deming, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, a daughter  of  Treat  and  Catherine  (Ly- 
ons) Deming,  and  they  have  six  children: 
James,  Henry,  Mary,  Emma,  Clystia  and  El- 
mer. James,  a clerk  in  the  postoffice  at  North 
Baltimore,  married  Myrtle  Aiken  and  they 
have  one  son,  Albert.  Henry,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  in  Portage  Township,  owns  a tract 
of  115  acres,  in  Oklahoma,  and  also  twenty- 
three  acres  in  Portage  Township,  operates  and 
resides  on  a tract  of  forty-two  acres  which  his 
father  owns  in  that  township.  He  married 
Belle  Perry,  and  they  have  two  children,  Ray 
and  Grace.  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Smith, 
who  resides  near  Saline,  Mich.,  and  they  have 
three  children : Viola,  Elizabeth  and  Edward. 
Emma  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Brinkman,  who 
owns  a farm  of  seventy-five  acres,  one  mile  east 


of  Van  Buren,  O.,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren : Floyd,  Bertha,  and  Ruth  Aneliza.  Clys- 
tia is  the  wife  of  Bonda  Spitler,  who  lives  near 
Saline,  Mich.  They  have  two  children,  Ken- 
nith  Edward  and  Dorothy.  Elmer,  who  is  a 
resident  of  North  Baltimore,  married  Barbara 
Stutz,  and  has  one  daughter,  Alma. 

Mr.  Lyon  served  two  years  as  supervisor  of 
Allen  Township.  He  is  a member  and  trustee 
of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

W.  W.  SCOTHORN,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a general  farmer,  whose  seventy  acres 
of  fine  land  lie  in  Section  10,  Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  was  born  in  Eagle 
Township,  this  county,  January  4,  1865.  His 
parents  were  A.  W.  and  Eliza  (Walters) 
Scothorn. 

A.  W.  Scothorn  was  born  in  Reed  Town- 
ship, Seneca  County,  O.,  and  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  remained  until 
about  eighteen  years  old  and  then  came  to 
Hancock  County  and  worked  at  various 
things  here  and  in  Indiana  until  his  marriage 
in  i860.  In  1868  he  sold  a farm  he  owned 
in  Michigan  and  moved  to  Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  where  he  became  a 
man  of  prominence.  When  he  came  first  to 
Hancock  County  he  worked  on  his  brother- 
in-law’s  farm  for  three  years  and  then  rented 
land  for  six  years  and  then  bought  the  farm 
in  Orange  Township  on  which  his  widow  re- 
sides. He  took  much  interest  in  public  mat- 
ters and  was  a zealous  Democrat  and  by 
that  party  was  frequently  elected  to  office. 
He  served  as  township  trustee,  as  township 
clerk,  and  was  elected  township  treasurer 
but  declined  that  office.  When  the  local 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  estab- 
lished he  lent  his  influence  to  the  movement 
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and  served  as  its  secretary.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church.  His  death 
occurred  in  February,  1908,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years  and  his  burial  was  in 
Bishop’s  Cemetery  in  Eagle  Township.  A. 
W.  Scothorn  was  married  October  14,  i860, 
to  Eliza  Walters,  a daughter  of  Lower 
Walters,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  they  had 
three  children:  Florence  R.,  who  married 
George  Rote,  who  is  a resident  of  Van 
Wert,  O. ; W.  W. ; and  H.  H.,  who  resides 
at  Findlay. 

W.  W.  Scothorn  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Orange  Town- 
ship and  then  attended  Findlay  College. 
Later  he  alternated  teaching  school  in 
Orange  Township  and  attending  the  Ada 
Normal  School,  but  after  marriage  came  to 
his  present  farm  which  he  took  possession 
of  before  any  of  the  buildings  had  been 
erected  except  the  residence.  All  other  im- 
provements he  has  made  and  they  are  of  a 
very  substantial  character.  He  carries  on 
farming  along  general  lines  which  includes 
the  raising  of  stock,  particularly  hogs  and 
he  has  many  head  of  these  to  market  every 
year.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  has 
served  acceptably  in  township  offices,  one 
year  as  assessor  and  for  the  past  nine  years 
he  has  been  a justice  of  the  peace. 

In  April,  1899,  Mr.  Scothorn  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Flora  Pochert,  a daughter  of 
William  Pochert,  of  Huron  County,  Mich., 
and  they  have  three  children:  William  A., 
John  Park  and  Walter  Warren,  Jr.  The 
two  older  sons  are  bright,  manly  boys,  de- 
voted to  their  school  books. 

JEROME  M.  MARTIN,  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Martin  & Weinland,  hard- 


ware merchants  at  McComb,  O.,  was  born 
in  Pickaway  County,  O.,  April  8,  1854,  and 
is  a son  of  John  L.  and  Elizabeth  (Burnley) 
Martin. 

John  L.  Martin  was  born  in  Virginia, 
where  his  father  died.  He  came  to  Pick- 
away County,  O.,  when  young  and  spent 
his  subsequent  life  there,  dying  in  1861.  He 
was  a merchant  at  what  was  then  called 
Genoa,  but  is  now  known  as  Commercial 
Point.  His  first  marriage  was  to  Elizabeth 
Burnley,  who  was  also  born  in  Virginia,  a 
daughter  of  James  Burnley  by  whom  she 
was  brought  to  Ohio  when  young.  Of  this 
marriage,  Jerome  M.  Martin  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor, two  other  sons,  Theodore  and 
Howard,  being  deceased.  His  second  wife 
was  Jane  Fulcher,  who  is  also  deceased. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  John 
L.,  who  is  a merchant  at  Commercial  Point; 
Thomas  J.,  who  is  an  instructor  in  the  civil 
engineering  department  of  the  Ohio  Normal 
University  at  Ada;  and  Henrietta,  who  is 
the  wife  of  William  Wright  of  Grove  City, 
Franklin  County,  O. 

Jerome  M.  Martin  was  reared  on  a farm 
near  Commercial  Point,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  attending  school  irregularly  in  the 
meanwhile.  He  then  went  to  Napoleon,  O., 
where  he  engaged  in  carpenter  work  and 
became  a contractor  and  continued  there 
until  1888  when  he  came  to  McComb.  Here 
he  embarked  in  the  hardware  business  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Weinland,  their  first 
location  being  in  an  indifferent  frame  build- 
ing which  soon  proved  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  growing  demands  of  their  trade,  and 
in  1895  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Weinland 
erected  the  present  commodious  structure. 
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The  firm  carries  a large  stock  in  all  lines 
of  hardware  and  does  -a  prosperous  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Martin  individually  has  a number 
of  additional  business  interests.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  People’s  Bank  at  McComb, 
and  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Pottery  Company,  at  Zanesville,  O. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Martin  was  married  to  Miss 
Clara  J.  Weaver,  of  Napoleon,  O.,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Caroline  Weaver, 
and  seven  children  were  born  to  them, 
namely:  Ray  L.,  who  is  commercial  sales- 
man for  a large  hardware  house,  resides  at 
Tiffin,  O.,  and  married  Florence,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Whetstone,  of  Findlay  ; Bessie,  who 
died  when  aged  but  four  months ; Blanche, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1906,  was  a grad- 
uate of  the  McComb  High  School  and  was 
the  wife  of  Clyde  Rockwell,  of  North  Balti- 
more, O. ; Charles  E.,  who  has  resided  in 
San  Francisco  some  years,  married  Lillie 
Oke  of  that  city ; Boyd  F.,  who  was  educated 
in  the  McComb  High  School  and  the  Yocum 
Business  College  at  Findlay,  is  assistant 
deputy  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  Han- 
cock County;  Sue,  who  is  a graduate  of  the 
McComb  High  School ; and  Helen,  who  is 
yet  a student.  Mr.  Martin  is  a member  of 
the  lodge  of  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Deshler,  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  at  McComb  and  of  the  Elks 
at  Findlay.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat. 

JOHN  C.  TRITCH,  M.  D„  one  of  Find- 
lay’s eminent  physicians,  with  well  appointed 
offices  in  the  Gray  and  Patterson  Block,  at 
Findlay,  O.,  was  born  in  this  city,  September 
25,  1857,  and  is  a son  of  Parlee  C.  and  Nancy 
(Shong)  Tritch. 

Parlee  C.  Tritch,  who  is  an  esteemed  retired 
citizen  of  Findlay,  for  many  years  was  promi- 


nent both  in  business  and  politics.  He  con- 
ducted a harnessmaking  establishment  for  a 
long  period  and  was  an  active  and  useful  citi- 
zen of  both  city  and  county,  serving  the  latter 
as  sheriff  from  1876  until  1880.  His  wife  sur- 
vived until  1909. 

John  C.  Tritch  was  reared  at  Findlay,  where 
he  attended  the  grammar  schools  and  the  High 
School,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  the  class 
of  1874.  During  the  succeeding  winter  he 
taught  a country  school  and  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  late  Dr.  W.  M. 
Detwiler,  and  from  his  instruction  entered  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  at  Cleveland,  O., 
being  graduated  there  in  1878.  His  field  of 
labor  has  been  Findlay  and  environs  but  his 
professional  skill  has  extended  his  reputation 
far  beyond  this  environment.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  is 
ex-president  of  the  Hancock  County  Medical 
Society  and  is  also  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  a valued  contributor 
to  medical  literature.  Aside  from  his  profes- 
sion he  has  the  interests  of  a well  read,  culti- 
vated man.  For  some  years  he  has  been  mak- 
ing a collection  of  Indian  relics  together  with 
curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
greater  number  of  these  he  has  generously  do- 
nated to  the  Findlay  High  School. 

Dr.  Tritch  married  Miss  Lydia  Wolf,  a 
daughter  of  Levi  Wolf,  who  was  a soldier  in 
the  Civil  War  and  one  of  its  martyrs,  dying  at 
Cincinnati  while  on  his  way  home.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Tritch  have  two  daughters:  Mary  Gail 
and  Martha  Agnes.  The  former  is  a graduate 
of  the  Findlay  High  School  and  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, and  is  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  former  in- 
stitution. The  younger  daughter  is  a student 
in  the  sophomore  year  in  the  Findlay  High 
School.  Dr.  Tritch  is  affiliated  fraternally 
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with  the  Masons,  the  Elks  and  the  Odd 
Fellows. 

NORMAN  L.  MacLACHLAN,  M.  D., 
was  born  in  East  Williams,  Middlesex 
County,  Ontario,  Canada,  November  26, 
1854.  His  parents  were  Alexander  and  Mary 
(Black)  MacLachlan,  and  he  is  a grand- 
son of  Donald  MacLachlan,  of  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  Donald  married  Agnes  McFar- 
lane,  and  Alexander  was  their  eighth  child. 

Alexander  MacLachlan  was  born  in  Ar- 
drishaig,  Argyleshire,  June  9,  1809.  In  1840 
he  emigrated  to  Canada,  settling  in  East 
Williams,  Ontario,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  until  May,  1861,  when  he  removed 
to  Argyle,  Sanilac  County,  Michigan,  where 
he  died  in  1879.  His  wife  had  died  five  years 
before.  By  his  wife  Mary,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Black,  a native  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  and  a gauger  by  occupa- 
tion, he  had  a family  of  ten  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living  except  the  youngest, 
who  died  in  childhood. 

Norman  L.  MacLachlan,  a child  of  six 
years  when  his  parents  removed  to  Argyle, 
Michigan,  remained  there  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  making  the  best  of  the  educational 
opportunities  to  be  had  in  a comparatively 
undeveloped  region.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  he  worked  in  the  lumber  camps  in 
winter  and  attended  school  and  worked  on 
the  farm  in  summer. 

Dr.  MacLachlan  began  his  medical  studies 
in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Greene,  at  Cass  City,  Michigan,  in  whose 
office  he  remained  a year.  He  then  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  March  27,  1878. 


The  practice  of  his  profession  was  begun  at 
Cass  City,  and  he  remained  there  eleven 
years.  He  was  mayor  of  Cass  City  in  1883, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1884. 

A few  years  later — in  1889 — Dr.  Mac- 
Lachlan came  to  Findlay  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  practice.  He  was 
surgeon  to  the  Findlay  City  Hospital  for 
several  years  and  for  many  years  has  been 
surgeon  to  the  C.  H.  & D.  and  the  F.  Ft. 
W.  & W.  Railroad  companies.  In  October, 
1897,  President  McKinley  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Pension  Ex- 
amining Surgeons,  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  secretary  of  the  Board.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Hancock  County  Medical  Society,  having 
served  both  as  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  last  named. 

Politically  Dr.  MacLachlan  is  a staunch 
Republican  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  county  and  state.  He 
has  never  been  an  office  seeker,  but  ever 
anxious  and  willing  to  aid  his  party  and 
friends,  and  advance  their  interests,  and 
more  than  one  can  testify  to  his  ability  as  a 
political  manager.  From  1892  until  1898  he 
was  a member  of  the  City  Council,  serv- 
ing as  president  for  two  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  several 
terms.  Has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Executive  Committee,  and 
is  at  present  a member  of  the  State  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee. 

For  many  years  Dr.  MacLachlan,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  practice,  has  been  engaged  in 
banking  and  manufacturing.  He  has  been 
a director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  and  Sav- 
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ings  Company  since  it  was  organized,  and 
for  several  years  he  has  been  president  of 
The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Company, 
The  Findlay  Publishing  Company,  The 
Findlay  Sucker  Rod  Company  of  Findlay, 
O.,  and  is  a director  in  the  Vanlue  Banking 
Company  of  Vanlue,  O. 

He  is  a Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  hav- 
ing passed  all  the  chairs  in  the  latter  order. 

Dr.  MacLachlan  was  married  November 
27,  1878,  in  Blenheim,  Ontario,  to  Miss 
Emma  Jackson,  who  died  June  12,  1907.  She 
was  a daughter  of  John  Jackson  of  Blen- 
heim, Ontario.  They  have  one  child,  Ethel 
May,  who  was  married  July  17,  1909,  to 
Herman  W.  MacPhail,  a banker  of  Ray- 
mond, Washington,  where  they  reside. 

SYLVESTER  RHINEHAMMER,  who 
owns  160  acres  of  valuable  farm  land,  situ- 
ated in  Section  34,  Marion  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  was  born  in  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.,  April  20,  1837,  and  is  a son  of 
Daniel  and  Ann  (Syms)  Rhinehammer. 

Daniel  Rhinehammer  was  born  in  Hol- 
land and  he  left  his  home  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee  after  he  reached  manhood  and  after 
coming  to  America  found  farm  work  and 
married  Ann  Syms,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa., 
and  lived  there  until  their  fourth  child,  Syl- 
vester, was  three  years  old.  They  then 
came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  buying  a farm 
in  Jackson  Township,  which  they  sold  when 
they  moved  to  Marion  Township  and 
bought  a farm  just  east  of  the  one  on  which 
their  son  Sylvester  lives.  The  father  died 
there  but  the  mother  had  died  previously 
while  visiting  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Amanda,  in  Michigan.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Rachel,  deceased,  who  was 


the  wife  of  Elias  Powell;  Edward,  who  died 
while  serving  in  the  Civil  War  as  a member 
of  the  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf.;  Reuben,  who  is 
deceased;  Slyvester;  Nelson  and  Simon, 
both  of  whom  were  soldiers  with  their 
brother  Edward,  in  the  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf., 
and  all  died  in  the  army;  Amanda;  Elmer; 
and  several  who  died  young. 

In  1840,  the  parents  of  Sylvester  Rhine- 
hammer came  to  Hancock  County  and  prob- 
ably he  was  the  most  carefully  protected 
piece  of  property  as  he  was  then  only  a babe 
of  three  years.  A one-horse  wagon  trans- 
ported the  family  and  their  household 
goods  and  Mr.  Rhinehammer  easily  recalls 
the  round  log  house  which  was  the  family 
home.  He  had  but  meager  school  ad- 
vantages as  he  soon  had  to  help  in  the 
clearing  and  improving  of  the  farm,  the 
hardest  kind  of  toil  being  necessary  from 
every  member  of  the  family.  He  remained 
with  his  parents  until  he  reached  the  age  ot 
twenty-one  years,  after  which  he  worked 
around  among  the  neighboring  farmers  for 
some  fifteen  years.  At  that  time  a salary 
of  $12  per  month  and  board  was  considered 
very  satisfactory.  He  then  decided  to  work 
for  himself,  prudently  renting  land  at  first 
and  then  purchasing  and  selling  until  he  se- 
cured enough  capital  to  invest  where  he  de- 
sired. For  many  years  he  has  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  farming  and  raising  stock  and 
his  son  Benjamin  is  associated  with  him 
and  in  late  years  carries  the  most  of  the 
responsibility.  He  has  made  many  improve- 
ments here,  rebuilding  almost  entirely  the 
brick  residence  of  nine  rooms  and  erecting 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings  as  needed. 

In  October,  1869,  Mr.  Rhinehammer  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Searfoss,  a 
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daughter  of  Jacob  and  Jane  (Powell)  Sear- 
foss.  She  was  born  in  Marion  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  her  parents  having 
come  early  from  Pennsylvania.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rhinehammer  four  children  were  born, 
namely:  John  W.,  who  is  deceased;  Benja- 
min, who  operates  the  home  farm,  was  born 
here  May  23,  1873;  Julius,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years ; and  one  that  died 
an  infant.  Mr.  Rhinehammer  and  son  are 
Democrats.  He  has  never  accepted  any 
office  except  that  of  school  director.  Both 
father  and  son  are  among  the  most  reliable 
and  respected  men  of  this  section. 

JOSEPH  BENSON  CLAYTON,  who  is 
better  known  as  “Uncle  Bens,”  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  widely  known  citizens  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  resides  in  the  village 
of  Van  Buren,  in  Allen  Township.  He  was 
born  December  30,  1833,  at  Sharpsburg,  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph 
and  Louisa  (Showman)  Clayton,  and  a grand- 
son of  Henry  Clayton  who  fought  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Joseph  Clayton,  an  uncle 
of  our  subject,  enlisted  as  a drummer  boy  in 
the  War  of  1812,  also  fought  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  three  brothers  of  our  subject  served 
in  the  Civil  War.  Joseph  Clayton,  father  of 
Joseph  B.  Clayton,  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  and  was  exceptionally  well 
educated,  being  a fine  mathematician,  as  well 
as  a surveyor,  civil  engineer  and  school  teacher. 
In  about  1836  or  1837,  with  his  family  he  re- 
moved from  Maryland  to  Rushville,  O.,  and 
there  he  and  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

Joseph  Benson  Clayton  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  Rushville,  O.,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  began  learning  the  plasterer’s  trade. 


which  he  followed  successfully  for  forty-six 
years.  When  a young  man  he  came  to  Van 
Buren,  O.,  and  for  fifty-four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years  spent  in  Fairfield 
County,  has  been  a resident  of  this  village.  In 
1856,  when  he  came  to  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton was  not  only  without  money  but  in  debt, 
but  began  working  at  his  trade  as  a plasterer, 
and  in  connection  with  his  trade,  dealt  largely 
in  real  estate,  buying  and  selling  farm  lands, 
and  often  acted  as  advisor  for  others,  who 
were  transacting  real  estate  deals,  and  proved 
himself  a man  of  splendid  business  judgment. 
During  his  early  life  Mr.  Clayton  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  has  visited  nearly  every  state  in 
the  union  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also 
Texas.  He  is  a very  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing conversationalist,  and  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances throughout  the  county.  In  1903,  Mr. 
Clayton  sold  his  farm  of  100  acres,  which  was 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Allen 
Township,  and  although  he  has  owned  various 
farms  has  never  lived  on  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  married  shortly  after  com- 
ing to  Hancock  County,  to  Caroline  Myers, 
who  is  a daughter  of  Jonathan  Myers,  for- 
merly of  Bloomdale,  Wood  County,  O.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton: Willis  Melville,  who  graduated  in  the 
classical  course  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, teaches  the  higher  branches  in  the  High 
School  at  Santa  Anna,  Calif.;  Louisa,  who  is 
the  wife  of  James  V.  Bushong,  who  operates 
a farm  of  120  acres  in  Van  Buren  Township; 
Charlotte,  who  manages  the  home  for  her  pa- 
rents since  her  mother  suffered  a stroke  of 
paralysis  in  1907;  and  Georgiana,  who  died 
aged  20  years.  Mr.  Clayton  affiliates  with  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  his  religious  connection  is  with 
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the  M.  E.  church,  although  he  has  always  been 
a liberal  supporter  of  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

HON.  SILAS  E.  HURIN,  presiding  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Third  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Ohio,  was  born  December  22,  1858,  at 
Cincinnati,  O.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati  and  Wyoming,  O.,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  in  1882.  After  Prince- 
ton he  taught  one  year  in  Morris  Academy,  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  In  1885  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  came  to  Findlay, 
O.,  in  1887.  In  November,  1904,  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  has 
served  on  the  Circuit  Court  since  February  9, 

1905- 

H.  MOLDER  & SONS,  general  turnpike 
contractors,  and  owners  of  197  acres  of  valua- 
ble land  in  Section  24,  Orange  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  are  representative  citi- 
zens of  this  part  of  the  county.  H.  Molder  was 
born  in  Lorain  County,  O.,  August  15,  1845, 
and  obtained  his  schooling  there.  After  his 
marriage  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  in 
Orange  Township,  Hancock  County,  where  he 
operated  a saw-mill  for  a number  of  years. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Molder  went  into  turnpike  road 
contracting  and  did  his  first  work  in  this  line 
in  Orange  Township.  He  showed  his  business 
capacity  and  good  judgment  by  providing  him- 
self with  all  the  equipments  necessary  to  do 
satisfactory  work  in  this  line,  including  a stone 
crusher  and  roller  and  all  the  particular  tools 
required  in  this  class  of  work.  He  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  turnpike  contracting  over  the 
county,  working  under  the  firm  name  of  H. 
Molder  & Sons,  and  has  the  well-won  reputa- 


tion of  being  the  most  competent  man  in  his 
line  of  work  in  the  county.  He  owns  one  team 
and  gives  employment  to  fifteen  men,  oversee- 
ing all  the  work  himself.  He  also  carries  on 
extensive  farming  operations. 

Mr.  Molder  married  Miss  Louisa  Kramer,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Kramer,  of  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  and  they  have  five  chil- 
dren: Melvin,  Allen,  Frank,  Augusta  and 
Inez.  Two  of  the  sons,  Allen  and  Frank,  are 
in  partnership  with  their  father  and  all  are  en- 
terprising and  successful  business  men.  Mr. 
Molder  and  sons  are  Democrats. 

E.  LESLIE  E.  MUMMA,  attorney  at  law 
at  McComb,  O.,  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
Hancock  County  bar  and  for  forty  years  has 
been  a political  factor  in  the  Republican  party 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  bom  in  Monroe 
Township,  Allen  County,  O.,  April  8,  1854, 
and  is  a son  of  Peter  K.  and  Susan  (Montz) 
Mumma. 

Peter  K.  Mumma  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  July  19,  1819,  and  was  of  Swiss 
and  French  ancestry.  His  father,  Peter 
Mumma,  came  to  America  from  Alsace  Lor- 
raine, then  a French  province,  following  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  lived  in  Lan- 
caster and  Susquehanna  Counties,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  owned  a distillery  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  He  died  in  1839.  His  widow, 
also  a native  of  France,  died  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  1866.  They  had  the  following 
children:  John,  Peter  K.,  Eliza,  David  R., 
Joseph  H.,  and  Mary  A.  John  Mumma  was 
an  engineer  on  the  first  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Eliza  married  David  Castle, 
of  Lancaster  County.  David  R.  Mumma  be- 
came a man  of  much  prominence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate  from 
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Dauphin  County  and  gave  hearty  support  to 
the  old  political  war-horse,  Hon.  Simon  Cam- 
eron. He  died  at  Harrisburg.  Joseph  H. 
Mumma  came  to  Ohio  in  i860  and  lived  in 
Hancock  County  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  until  prior  to  his  death,  in  1908,  which  oc- 
curred at  Payne,  in  Paulding  County.  He  was 
a miller  by  trade.  Mary  A.,  the  sixth  member 
of  the  family  and  the  only  survivor,  resides  on 
a farm  near  Payne,  O.,  and  is  now  in  her  sev- 
enty-seventh year.  She  married  Samuel  Wilt- 
sie,  who  was  born  in  1827,  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  War, 
serving  under  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
son, who  later  was  an  officer  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
has  been  a resident  of  Paulding  County  since 
1862  and  is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Peter  K.  Mumma  was  not  a collegian  but 
he  was  a scholarly  and  educated  man,  reading 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  also  German  and 
being  particularly  proficient  in  his  ancestral 
tongue  and  easily  conversed  in  the  dialects  of 
his  land.  He  was  a strong  man  both  mentally 
and  physically.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
Abolitionists  and  was  associated  in  the  anti- 
slavery movement  with  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  his  home  was  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  underground  railroad,  in 
the  late  fifties.  This  was  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  at  that  time  and  the  lead- 
ers in  the  abolition  movement  suffered  in  many 
ways  as  they  promulgated  their  principles.  In 
1838  he  was  married  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  in  1840  came  to  Allen  County,  O.,  locat- 
ing on  Riley  Creek,  a mile  and  a half  from 
Bluffton,  .where  he  built  a log  cabin.  In  1859 
he  removed  to  Orange  Township,  in  Hancock 
County,  not  far  from  Bluffton  in  another  di- 
rection. The  land  he  secured  was  covered  with 


a heavy  growth  of  oak  and  the  forest  was  yet 
full  of  game  and  many  Indians  still  remained 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Peter  K.  Mumma  was  married  in  1838  to 
Susan  Montz,  who  was  bom  in  1822,  in  Mary- 
land. Her  father  was  Joshua  Montz,  a native 
of  France  and  an  emigrant  to  Maryland.  After 
he  died  his  widow  married  Daniel  Odenwelder, 
a Moravian,  and  they  came  to  Allen  County 
and  settled  on  Riley  Creek  in  1832.  He  was 
a noted  hunter  and  a typical  pioneer  and  his 
wife  was  no  less  courageous  and  resourceful. 
He  died  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Odenwelder,  the  grandmother  of 
Mr.  Mumma  crossed  the  plains  to  California 
with  an  ox-team  and  lived  for  ten  years  at  Sac- 
ramento City,  Calif.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Pacific  Railroad  had  been  constructed  and  after 
she  was  100  years  old  she  decided  to  return 
east,  boarded  a train  eager  for  the  new  experi- 
ence and  safely  reached  Whitely  County,  Ind., 
where  she  died  four  years  later.  Her  passing 
was  peaceful,  and  she  was  found  sitting  in  her 
easy  chair,  with  her  open  Bible  which  she  had 
been  able  to  read  without  the  use  of  glasses. 
In  many  ways  she  was  a remarkable  woman. 
In  earlier  years  she  lived  in  Ohio  when  her 
nearest  neighbors  were  at  Fort  Findlay,  six- 
teen miles  distant  and  when  she  visited  them, 
on  horseback,  she  carried  her  gun  with  her  and 
was  entirely  fearless.  The  cabin  in  which  she 
lived  in  Allen  County,  stood  until  1905  and 
was  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  her  grandchil- 
dren. 

To  Peter  K.  Mumma  and  wife  the  following 
children  were  bom:  William  J.,  Susan  O., 
Joseph  M.,  Zachariah  Taylor,  E.  Leslie  E., 
Simon  G.,  Isaac  N.,  Martha  L.,  Mary  E.  and 
Roy  Edmund.  William  J.  Mumma  was  a mem- 
ber of  Co.  B,  99th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  served 
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through  the  Civil  War  and  was  wounded  at 
Stone  River,  but  later  went  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea  He  married  Mary  H.  Reeber,  of  Han- 
cock County,  later  engaged  in  farming  near 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  where  he  died.  Susan  O.  is  the 
widow  of  James  C.  Bogart,  who  died  at 
Bluffton,  in  1905.  Joseph  M.  follows  the  car- 
penter trade  at  Bluffton,  O.  He  married  Eu- 
phemia  Hamilton,  a daughter  of  Jonathan 
Hamilton,  a pioneer  of  Hancock  County.  Zach- 
ariah  Taylor,  who  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Bluffton,  O.,  married  Amanda 
Hamilton.  Simon  G.  Mumma  has  his  home 
at  Jamestown,  N.  D.  He  is  traveling  represen- 
tative of  the  Rock  Island  Plow  Company, 
their  general  agent  and  a fine  business  man. 
He  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  a Shriner.  He 
has  been  twice  married.  Isaac  N.  Mumma  is  a 
farmer  and  plasterer,  residing  in  Auglaize 
County,  O.  He  married  Elizabeth  Johnson  of 
Hancock  County.  Martha  L.  is  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Bowen,  of  Warsaw,  Ind.  Mary  E.  died 
unmarried  at  Tecumseh,  Nebr.  Roy  Edmund 
is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Pauld- 
ing County,  O.  He  married  Bertha  Miller. 
The  father  of  the  above  family  died  July  7, 
1897,  at  Bluffton,  O.,  and  the  mother  also 
passed  away  there.  They  were  members  of  the 
Disciples  church. 

E.  Leslie  E.  Mumma  attended  the  public 
schools  and  after  his  High  School  course  at 
Bluffton,  entered  Lebanon  College  and  later 
was  a student  in  the  Ohio  Northern  University 
at  Ada.  In  1874  he  became  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  his  home  town  and  for  a 
number  of  years  made  educational  work  his 
profession.  For  seven  years  he  had  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Vanlue,  Hancock  County,  and 
for  three  years  was  at  Benton  Ridge.  In  asso- 
ciation with  Prof.  Zellers  he  conducted  a Nor- 


mal School  at  Findlay.  He  read  law  with 
Judge  Burgett,  who  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  In  December,  1882, 
Mr.  Mumma  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  for  twenty  years  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Findlay,  being  subse- 
quently admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts.  In  addi- 
tion to  attending  to  what  has  always  been  a 
heavy  practice,  Mr.  Mumma  has  been  active  in 
political  matters  and  by  tongue  and  pen  has 
worked  effectively  for  his  party,  for  forty  years 
being  a favorite  campaign  orator.  He  has 
been  a resident  of  McComb,  O.,  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

On  October  22,  1876,  Mr.  Mumma  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Waltz,  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  O.,  and  they  have  four  children : Mor- 
ton C.,  Cliffe,  Hiram  Paul  and  Harlan  Leslie. 
Morton  C.  Mumma  was  bom  March  8,  1878. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  Findlay  High  School 
and  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  in 
the  class  of  1900,  where  he  gained  honors  in 
several  lines.  He  at  present  is  commandant  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  A.  Zugsworth,  of  Find- 
lay, and  they  have  three  children:  Morton  C., 
Jr.,  who  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Manila,  P.  I. ; 
Albert  Gerard,  who  was  born  at  Findlay;  and 
Martha,  who  was  bom  in  Iowa.  Col.  Mumma 
is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  governor  of 
Iowa  and  is  judge  advocate  for  the  North- 
western States.  Cliffe  Mumma  is  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Holcomb,  of  the  10th  U.  S.  Cav.,  who  is 
commandant  of  the  Ohio  N.  W.  University  at 
Ada.  He  is  a graduate  of  Orchard  Lake  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  of  the  Bay  City  High 
School,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  spent  two  years  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  has  traveled  over  a 
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large  portion  of  the  world.  His  father,  Cole 
F.  Holcomb  was  a hardware  merchant.  His 
mother  was  a graduate  of  Vassar  College  and 
her  mother  married  Lord  Hamersley,  a son  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  England  and  a member  of 
the  English  Parliament.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb have  four  children:  Leslie  Page,  who 
was  born  at  Fort  Logan,  Col.,  in  1901 ; Free- 
born Page,  who  was  born  on  the  Island  of 
Jolo,  in  the  Philippine  group;  Cornelius  Cole, 
who  was  born  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ; and 
Jack,  who  was  bom  at  McComb.  Hiram  Paul 
Mumma  was  born  at  Vanlue,  O.,  April  20, 
1882,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Findlay  High 
School.  He  has  been  a resident  of  California 
for  five  years  and  holds  a responsible  position 
in  the  Riverside  postoffice.  He  married  Flora 
Bright,  a daughter  of  J.  C.  Bright,  of  Mc- 
Comb, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Corinne, 
who  was  born  in  her  grandfather’s  home,  five 
years  ago.  Harlan  Leslie  Mumma  was  bom 
at  Findlay,  O.,  December  6,  1894.  He  is  a 
student  in  the  Northwestern  University  at  Ada 
preparatory  to  entering  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

Mr.  Mumma  has  been  a member  of  Mt. 
Blanchard  Lodge,  No.  519,  F.  & A.  M.,  for 
thirty  years,  and  Findlay  Chapter,  No.  58,  R. 
A.  M.  Mrs.  Mumma  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

HERBERT  V.  BEARDSLEY,  M.  D„  a 
thoroughly  representative  citizen  of  the  city 
of  Findlay,  O.,  where  he  was  born  in  1859, 
occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  medical 
profession  but  has  never  permitted  its  de- 
mands to  entirely  absorb  him,  having  al- 
ways given  liberally  of  his  time  to  further 
the  higher  social  and  civic  aims  of  the  com- 
munity. The  parents  of  Dr.  Beardsley  were 


Daniel  Bailey  and  Jane  (Summers)  Beards- 
ley, and  his  grandparents  were  Barney  and 
Anna  Beardsley. 

Daniel  Bailey  Beardsley  was  one  of  Han- 
cock County’s  able  and  influential  men.  His 
“History  of  Hancock  County”  is  a valuable 
work  and  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  to- 
gether with  its  interesting  reminiscences, 
gathered  through  a long  and  busy  life-time, 
is  found  in  many  Hancock  County  libraries. 
He  was  born  in  Licking  County,  O.,  in 
1832,  and  was  brought  to  Hancock  County 
when  two  years  old  by  his  parents.  He 
taught  school  at  Findlay  in  early  manhood 
and  then  read  law  with  a prominent  law  firm 
at  Bellefontaine,  O.,  and  in  1856  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Among  the  many  offices 
he  held  in  city  and  county,  was  that  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  Findlay.  He  served  as 
a collector  of  internal  revenue  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  w-as  identified  with  the 
Masons  and  other  fraternal  orders  and  took 
a very  active  part  in  politics.  On  May  22, 
1856,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Summers  and 
they  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  He 
died  at  Findlay,  September  29,  1894. 

Herbert  V.  Beardsley  went  from  the 
public  schools  of  Findlay  to  Oberlin  College, 
where  he  remained  through  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  then  took  a 
course  at  Cornell  College,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He 
then  turned  all  his  energies  in  the  direction 
of  the  study  of  medicine  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Homeopathic  College  of  Cleve- 
land, in  1883.  For  sixteen  months  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Ada,  O.,  and  then 
came  back  to  his  native  city  which  has  re- 
mained the  chosen  field  of  his  efforts  until 
the  present.  In  his  profession  he  has  more 
than  met  success  and  in  the  leading  medical 
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organizations  of  the  country  his  name  is 
held  in  esteem  on  account  of  his  ability. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  married  in  1886,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Farrell,  who  died  in  1896,  sur- 
vived by  four  children:  John  D.,  Frances 
E.,  Ruth  A.  and  Geraldine.  In  1898,  Dr. 
Beardsley  was  married  for  a second  time, 
to  Miss  Laura  B.  Morehead,  who  died  in 
1903  survived  by  two  children:  Edith  N. 
and  Girard  G.  In  1906  Dr.  Beardsley  was 
married  to  Caroline  Schulenberg,  of  St. 
Marys,  O.  The  handsome  family  home  is 
situated  at  No.  223  Center  Street,  Findlay. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Beardsley  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  Hancock  County 
politics  and  has  many  times  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  State,  Judicial  and  Congres- 
sional conventions  of  the  Republican  party. 
His  political  aspirations,  however,  have  been 
along  very  moderate  lines — the  few  offices 
he  has  been  willing  to  accept  being  those  in 
which  he  has  recognized  that  he  could  best 
promote  the  progress  of  his  city  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  largest  number.  He 
is  a member  of  and  an  official  in  a number  of 
the  fraternal  and  beneficiary  orders  of  the 
country  and  is  frequently  sent  as  a repre- 
sentative to  their  annual  councils. 

WILLIAM  WHITFIELD  WYER,  who 
owns  217  acres  of  fine  farm  land  all  situated 
in  Hancock  County,  O.,  resides  on  a tract 
of  100  acres  of  this,  located  in  Section  27, 
Marion  Township,  the  other  117  acres  being 
in  Section  12,  Amanda  Township.  He  was 
born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  January  29, 
1851,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Anna  E. 
(Ashbaugh)  Wyer. 

Henry  Wyer  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and 
was  a son  of  John  Wyer  who  brought  his 


family  to  Fairfield  County  but  three  years 
later  moved  to  Iowa,  accompanied  by  the 
most  of  his  descendants  and  all  of  those  who 
moved  to  the  West  died  there.  Henry 
Wyer  and  wife  had  seven  children : Peter, 
John,  Abraham,  W'illiam,  Henry,  Margaret 
and  Mary  Ann.  Henry  Wyer  did  not  ac- 
company the  other  members  of  the  family 
to  Iowa,  remaining  in  Fairfield  County, 
where  he  was  married  to  Anna  E.  Ash- 
baugh. She  was  born  there  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Fred  Ashbaugh,  who  was  a well 
known  early  settler.  In  1867,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  Henry  Wyer  came  to  Han- 
cock County,  previously  selling  his  farm 
near  Wapakoneta.  With  this  money  he 
bought  a farm  which  was  then  situated  in 
old  Findlay  Township,  now  Marion.  This 
was  the  old  Samuel  Switzer  farm  of  160 
acres,  which  had  been  partly  cleared. 
Henry  WTyer  bought,  at  different  times, 
some  1,000  acres  and  as  he  possessed  ex- 
cellent judgment,  it  was  all  desirable  prop- 
erty. He  subsequently  divided  it  among 
his  children.  He  had  prospered  through 
farming  and  stock  raising,  never  speculat- 
ing in  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1828  and 
died  in  Marion  Township  in  June,  1904. 
His  widow  still  survives  and  makes  her 
home  with  her  son,  Sherman  Wyer,  in 
Marion  Township.  Of  the  ten  children  born 
to  Henry  and  Anna  E.  Wyer,  William  W. 
was  the  eldest.  The  record  of  the  others 
is  as  follows:  Emeretta,  who  died  young; 

John ; Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  George 
Snyder;  Anna  Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of 
John  Hall;  Sherman;  Laura,  who  is  the  wife 
of  O.  Foster;  Calvin  G.,  and  two  who  died 
young. 

William  W.  Wyer  went  to  the  country 
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schools  when  young  but  began  to  help  his 
father  as  soon  as  his  strength  permitted 
and  remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  has  made  farming 
and  stock  raising  his  business  and  has  been 
more  than  usually  successful  in  promoting 
these  industries.  His  home  farm  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  old  Perry  Lee  farm. 
Mr.  Wyer  has  done  practically  all  of  the 
improving  here,  putting  up  all  of  the  sub- 
stantial buildings  except  the  residence.  It 
is  well  tiled  and  substantially  fenced,  this 
work  also  having  been  done  by  the  present 
owner. 

Mr.  Wyer  was  married  March  22,  1879,  to 
Miss  Susan  E.  Hagerman  who  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  is  a daughter  of  Mahlan 
and  Catherine  (Wideman)  Hagerman. 
Four  children  were  born  to  this  union, 
namely:  Jessie  May,  who  died  aged  two 
years;  Stella,  who  is  the  wife  of  Clarence 
Knight,  who  operates  Mr.  Wyer’s  Amanda 
Township  farm,  and  they  have  two  children 
— Arthur  Earl  and  Hazel  Irene ; Mahlan 
Zell,  who  is  his  father’s  farmer,  married 
Lottie  Loy ; and  Alice  Catherine,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Roland  D.  Foreman,  of  Eagle  Town- 
ship, and  they  have  one  child,  Evelyn  Ellen. 
Mr.  Wyer  and  family  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican  but  is  no  office  seeker. 

COL.  JAMES  A.  BOPE,  for  many  years 
was  a representative  member  of  the  Hancock 
County  bar,  eminent  in  all  lines  of  practice  but 
especially  so  in  railroad  and  corporation  law. 
His  military  title  was  not  one  of  mere  compli- 
ment, but  was  valiantly  won  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle during  his  prolonged  term  of  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  Colonel  Bope  was  born  at  Win- 


chester, Adams  County,  Ohio,  November  30, 
1832,  and  died  at  Findlay,  October  25,  1908. 

In  1838  the  parents  of  our  subject  moved  to 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  which  place  remained  his 
home  until  1859,  when  he  settled  permanently 
at  Findlay.  In  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  immediately  entered  into  practice,  his 
ability  in  his  chosen  profession  meeting  with 
instant  recognition.  In  1862,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  bright  professional  future 
that  was  then  practically  assured  to  him,  he  put 
aside  his  personal  ambition  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  his  country.  Enlisting  in  Company 
D,  99th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  he  was  made  captain,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  July,  1864,  when 
he  was  appointed  acting  inspector-general  in 
Col.  P.  T.  Swaine’s  brigade.  At  the  head  of 
his  command  in  every  time  of  danger,  Captain 
Bope  was  frequently  wounded  but  never  seri- 
ously until  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  from  which 
field  he  was  sent  home  by  the  late  General 
Schofield,  who  never  expected  him  to  survive 
his  injuries.  In  this  supposition  the  veteran 
soldier  was  mistaken,  for  the  young  officer, 
spurred  on  by  ambition  and  love  of  country, 
after  some  months,  rejoined  his  regiment,  that 
was  then  operating  in  North  Carolina.  Com- 
missioned a lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  99th  and  50th  con- 
solidated regiments  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan- 
try and  served  as  such  until  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  army,  in  July,  1865.  He  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  important  of  that 
long  line  of  battles  that  left  a trail  of  mourning 
over  both  North  and  South,  and  that  even  yet, 
after  the  passage  of  more  than  forty-five  peace- 
ful years,  arouse  patriotic  emotion  when  they 
are  recalled;  among  them,  Perryville,  Chicka- 
mauga.  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary 
Ridge. 
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To  have  performed  a hero’s  part  in  such  a 
mighty  conflict  might  have  sufficed  to  confer 
enough  distinction  upon  a young  man  to  last 
a lifetime,  but  Colonel  Bope  came  home  from 
the  wars  to  win  equal  prominence  in  a profes- 
sion he  loved,  and  one  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted — that  of  the  law.  In  political 
preference  he  was  a Republican  but  from  his 
party  he  sought  no  honors,  the  only  public 
position  he  ever  accepted  being  that  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Hancock  County,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  was  performing  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment  in  the  army.  He  was  not  a 
general  practitioner,  having  early  eliminated 
criminal  cases  from  his  line  of  professional 
work.  His  mind  was  analytical,  deliberate  and 
cautious,  making  him  a safe  counselor,  and 
thus  he  was  of  inestimable  value  to  great  cor- 
porations in  his  state,  large  financial  institu- 
tions, and  important  combinations  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  capital.  For  a number  of  years 
he  was  attorney  for  some  of  the  leading  rail- 
road companies  of  Ohio,  and  for  some  years 
also  served  the  city  council  of  Findlay  in  the 
same  position.  As  a citizen  he  was  honored 
and  esteemed;  as  a man  he  was  respected  and 
beloved.  At  different  times  he  had  business 
interests  aside  from  his  profession,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  di- 
recting board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Findlay.  His  life  forms  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  history  of  the  city  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant phases  of  development. 

In  1861  Colonel  Bope  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  J.  Meeks,  a daughter  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Meeks.  Their  son,  Edward  V.  Bope,  who  is 
one  of  Findlay's  prominent  attorneys,  retains 
his  father’s  old  office  at  No.  322 Main  Street. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Kenyon  College,  of  the 
class  of  1885,  and  of  the  University  of  Michi- 


gan, in  1887,  in  which  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  married  Miss  Laila  M.  Ernest, 
a daughter  of  Jacob  Ernest,  of  Fostoria,  and 
they  have  one  son,  James  A.  They  reside  at 
No.  128  East  Hardin  Street. 

FRANK  ARCHER,  one  of  Portage 
Township’s  most  respected  citizens  and  an 
honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  in  part- 
nership with  his  two  sons  owns  140  acres  of 
valuable  land  here,  which  is  divided  into 
three  farms.  Mr.  Archer  was  born  in  Bloom 
Township,  Wood  County,  O.,  March  1, 
1841,  and  is  a son  of  James  and  Nancy 
(Copus)  Archer. 

James  Archer  came  to  Wood  County,  O., 
from  Ashland  County  and  died  there  when 
his  son  Frank  was  four  and  one-half  years 
old.  His  widow  survived  him  for  many 
years,  her  death  taking  place  in  1876,  at  the 
home  of  a daughter,  Mrs.  William  Wall, 
in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County. 

Frank  Archer  grew  to  manhood  in  Wood 
County  and  obtained  his  education  there. 
When  the  first  call  came  for  troops  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  in  April,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  G,  2 1 st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  served  for 
three  months  and  then  returned  home  and 
occupied  himself  in  recruiting  until  the  fall 
of  1862,  when  he  re-enlisted  in  the  same 
company  and  regiment  and  served  faithfully 
until  January,  1864,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged  on  account  of  disability.  He  was 
attached  to  the  14th  Army  Corps,  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  he  participated  in 
a number  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war, 
including  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga. 

After  his  military  service  was  over,  Mr. 
Archer  returned  to  Hancock  County  and 
in  1865  settled  on  his  present  farm.  When 
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he  took  possession  the  land  was  yet  in  an 
uncleared  condition  and  without  improve- 
ments and  it  required  years  of  hard  work 
to  transform  it  into  the  richly  cultivated 
and  productive  fields  of  the  present.  Mr. 
Archer  resides  on  one  tract  containing  sixty 
acres,  situated  in  Section  4,  near  District 
No.  5 schoolhouse;  his  son  Forest  occupies 
one  farm  adjacent  to  his  own  but  situated 
in  Section  3;  while  the  third  farm,  also  of 
forty  acres,  is  occupied  by  his  son  Wallace 
and  it  lies  in  Section  9,  all  in  Portage  Town- 
ship. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Archer  was  married  to  Miss 
Cevnia  Rader,  who  was  born  and  reared 
near  Van  Buren,  Hancock  County,  a daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Hannah  Rader,  and  they 
have  five  children : Rhoda,  who  is  the  wife 
of  William  A.  Black  and  they  live  in  Cali- 
fornia and  have  two  children — Merle  and 
Harry;  Wallace,  who  married  Amy  Light- 
foot  and  they  have  two  children — Agnes  and 
Daniel  Franklin ; Forest,  who  married 
Emma  McGee,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Evalyn;  Nellie,  who  married  William  Deter 
and  they  have  two  children — Thelma  and 
Glenn;  and  Zella,  who  resides  at  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archer  are  members  of  the 
Brethren  church. 

ROSS  WENTZ,  who  fills  the  responsible 
but  very  difficult  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Hancock  County  Poor  Farm,  is  a na- 
tive of  Ohio  and  was  born  February  21, 
1862,  and  is  one  of  a family  of  thirteen 
children  born  to  his  parents  who  were  Jacob 
C.  and  Jane  (Michaels)  Wentz,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  1891. 

Ross  Wentz  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  obtained  his  education  in  the 


public  schools.  He  continued  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  office,  in  March,  1909.  Mr. 
Wentz  has  the  superintendence  of  over  228 
acres  of  land  and  under  his  methods  and 
excellent  management,  this  land  goes  far  in 
providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  sixty-seven  public  charges.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  farm  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

On  July  8,  1888,  Mr.  Wentz  was  married 
to  Miss  Carrie  N.  Bell,  a daughter  of  James 
Bell,  of  Hancock  County,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Carl  and  Bertie  P.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wentz  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  with  the  Democratic 
party. 

WILLIAM  KRICHBAUM,  who  resides 
in  Setcion  7,  Van  Buren  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  on  his  valuable  farm  of 
200  acres,  is  one  of  the  representative 
agriculturists  of  this  part  of  the  county.  He 
was  born  in  Van  Buren  Township,  October 
15,  1870,  and  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Catherine 
(Zearbaugh)  Krichbaum.  They  were  born 
in  Germany  and  both  came  to  Van  Buren 
Township,  where  they  married  and  still  re- 
side, with  their  son. 

William  Krichbaum  was  educated  in  a 
German  school  in  Van  Buren  Township, 
after  which  he  worked  at  farming.  His 
father  had  taken  up  this  land  from  the 
Government  when  he  was  a young  man  and 
owned  280  acres.  For  many  years  the 
father  carried  on  farming  and  stock  raising- 
and  his  son  continues  these  industries  with 
a large  amount  of  success.  The  buildings 
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were  all  put  up  by  the  father.  The  land  is 
in  good  condition  and  all  but  forty-five 
acres  is  well  drained. 

On  January  9,  1907,  Mr.  Krichbaum  was 
married  to  Miss  Matilda  Glick,  a daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Marquart)  Glick,  and 
they  have  one  little  daughter,  Clara  Dora. 
Mr.  Krichbaum,  like  his  father,  is  a Demo- 
crat and  has  served  as  school  director  and 
once  as  supervisor.  The  family  belongs  to 
the  German  Lutheran  church  at  Jenera,  O. 

JOHN  W.  GIBSON,  who  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  West  Independence,  O.,  since  1865, 
where  he  now  lives  retired,  for  many  years 
was  an  active  business  man  in  Big  Lick 
Township  and  other  sections.  He  was  born 
in  Stark  County,  O.,  in  1837,  a son  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Bowers)  Gibson. 

James  Gibson  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1815  and  died  in  Hancock  County,  O., 
in  1900.  He  married  Sarah  Bowers,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1799  and  died 
in  1868.  They  had  five  children:  John  W., 
B.  F.,  Mrs.  Nancy  Burk,  Isaac  and  James 
Henry.  James  Gibson  came  to  Hancock 
County  and  on  May  2,  1839,  took  up  govern- 
ment land  in  Section  36,  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, which  remained  the  family  home. 

John  W.  Gibson  was  two  years  old  when 
he  was  brought  to  Big  Lick  Township  and 
he  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  and  then 
learned  the  carpenter  trade.  He  attended 
the  school  session  held  in  the  first  log  school- 
house  ever  built  in  this  township,  this  being 
in  1843.  Mr.  Gibson  worked  as  a carpenter, 
later  spent  several  years  railroading  and 
then  operated  a saw  mill  for  a long  time. 
In  1865  he  came  to  West  Independence  and 
started  the  mill  which  is  still  operated  by 


his  son:  In  later  years  Mr.  Gibson  was  in- 
terested in  the  threshing  business  and  for 
some  years  operated  his  machine  through 
the  county.  His  different  activities  have 
made  him  well  known  to  many  people  and 
in  all  sections  of  the  county  he  has  friends. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Gibson  was  married  to  Miss 
Susan  Bolander,  of  Putnam  County,  O.,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Bolander,  and  seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  namely:  John 

Fremont;  David  P.,  who  conducts  a store  at 
West  Independence;  Emma,  who  married 
John  Wynkoop,  of  West  Alexander;  Levi 
Wesley,  who  is  proprietor  of  a clothing 
store  at  Fostoria,  for  a number  of  years 
was  postmaster  at  West  Independence; 
William,  who  operates  the  saw  mill  started 
by  his  father;  and  Milton  E.,  who  is  a min- 
ister in  the  United  Brethren  church  at 
Columbus  Grove.  Mr.  Gibson  has  eleven  grand- 
children, as  follows:  Alberta,  daughter  of 
John  Fremont;  Clara  and  Oland,  children 
of  David  P. ; Floyd,  Ralph,  Fay  and  Allen, 
children  of  Emma;  Reba,  who  is  a daughter 
of  William ; and  Lowell,  Helen  and  Emer- 
son, children  of  Milton  E.  They  are  all 
bright  and  intelligent  and  Mr.  Gibson  has 
great  reason  to  take  pride  in  his  descend- 
ants. The  family  belongs  to  the  United 
Brethren  church  at  West  Independence.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Gibson  is  a Republican.  He 
served  acceptably  for  three  years  in  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  one 
year  as  constable.  He  is  identified  with  both 
the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  at  West  In- 
dependence. 

RUFUS  E.  TAYLOR,  capitalist  and  well 
known  citizen  of  Findlay,  where  he  owns  a 
beautiful  home  at  No.  207  Center  Street, 
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formerly  and  for  many  years,  was  closely 
identified  with  the  oil  interests  of  both  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  June  6, 
1859,  in  Geauga  County,  O.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  left  home  and  joined  his 
older  brother,  E.  C.  Taylor,  who  was  then 
conducting  a store  at  Petrolia,  in  the  center 
of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields. 

That  region,  at  that  time,  was  a poor 
place  for  a lad  of  tender  years  and  his 
brother  soon  sent  him  back  to  Ohio.  To 
prove  that  he  could  be  self-supporting,  he 
worked  for  seven  months  on  a farm  in  Lake 
County  and  then  returned  to  Petrolia, 
where,  when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
earning  a salary  large  enough  to  turn  the 
head  of  any  youth.  When  he  left  Petrolia 
a second  time,  his  money  had  all  been  lost 
in  oil  speculation  and  he  spent  the  next  year 
hard  at  work  in  Connecticut.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  homing  instinct  took  him  back 
to  Ohio,  where  he  married  and  continued  to 
reside  for  eighteen  months  and  then  spent 
six  months  in  the  oil  business  in  Allegheny 
County,  N.  Y.  In  1886,  Mr.  Taylor  came  to 
Findlay  and  with  his  experience  in  oil,  was 
qualified  as  a desirable  partner  in  oil  enter- 
prises, and  shortly  afterward  became  asso- 
ciated in  this  relation  with  H.  A.  Watts 
and  E.  C.  Taylor.  They  formed  a firm  for 
the  drilling  of  oil  wells  by  contract  and  he 
continued  with  these  partners  until  1897, 
disposing  of  his  interests  after  ten  years  of 
profitable  work.  During  the  following  year 
Mr.  Taylor  enjoyed  a period  of  travel  and 
after  he  returned  to  Findlay  was  interested 
for  several  years  in  a local  enterprise,  from 
which  he  released  himself  in  1902.  He  is 
one  of  the  city’s  capitalists,  a state  brought 
about  through  his  own  efforts,  with  no  ad- 


vantages in  early  life,  either  educational  or 
social.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  & Savings  Company  of  this 
city. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss 
Ella  L.  Leland,  a daughter  of  William  L. 
Leland.  Politically  he  is  a Republican  and 
fraternally  he  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  an 
Odd  Fellows,  Elk  and  Knight  of  Pythias. 
Since  possessed  of  capital,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
been  a generous  citizen  of  Findlay  and  has 
been  actively  interested  in  her  welfare,  for 
one  year  serving  very  efficiently  on  the 
board  of  city  improvements. 

HON.  CHARLES  BRIGHT,  a former 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  owner  of 
353  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  in  Section 
16,  Marion  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
belongs  to  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of 
Fairfield  County.  He  was  born  in  the  log 
house  that  stood  on  his  father’s  farm  at  that 
time,  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  December  28, 
1835.  His  parents  were  David  and  Leah 
(Arnold)  Bright. 

David  Bright  was  born  also  in  Fairfield 
County  and  was  a son  of  David  Bright,  who 
was  born  in  old  Berks  County,  Pa.,  of  Ger- 
man parents,  who  lived  near  Reading. 
Grandfather  David  Bright  moved  to  Ohio  in 
1800,  the  land  having  been  entered  previous 
to  that  time.  On  that  land  David  Bright 
the  second  grew  to  manhood,  doing  a large 
share  of  the  clearing  and  developing.  He 
was  the  second  born  in  a family  of  five 
children,  the  others  being:  John,  Mary, 
Sarah  and  Susan.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Leah  Arnold,  who  died  in  1855,  and 
his  second  wife  was  Susan  Jessell,  who  sur- 
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vived  him,  his  death  occurring  in  1889,  when 
he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  To  his 
first  union  the  following  children  were  born : 
Charles;  Samuel,  who  is  deceased;  Emily 
Jane,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adam 
Fisher,  also  deceased;  James,  who  is  de- 
ceased; Julia  Ann,  who  is  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Spangler;  and  two  children  who  died 
in  infancy.  To  the  second  union  two  sons 
were  born : David  L.  and  John.  The  latter 
still  lives  on  the  old  homestead. 

Charles  Bright  grew  to  manhood  in  Fair- 
field  County  and  attended  the  district 
schools.  In  1861  he  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  entering  Co.  F,  17th  O.  Vol. 
Inf.,  and  remained  in  the  army  for  three 
years  and  six  weeks,  at  that  time  receiving 
his  honorable  discharge.  He  was  a brave 
and  ready  soldier  and  gained  promotion, 
bearing  the  rank  of  sergeant  at  the  close 
of  his  service.  He  participated  in  many  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  great  struggle,  among 
these  being:  Corinth,  Wild  Cat  Mountain, 
Hoover’s  Gap,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Jonesboro 
and  Chickamauga,  at  times  being  in  the 
very  center  of  danger  but  escaped  injury, 
the  nearest  to  it  being  when  he  discovered 
that  two  bullets  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga had  been  stopped  in  their  probably 
otherwise  fatal  errand,  by  his  knapsack. 

Mr.  Bright  returned  then  to  Fairfield 
County  and  was  married  there  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1866,  to  Miss  Catherine  A.  Carnes. 
In  the  following  spring  they  mpved  to  Han- 
cock County  and  he  first  bought  157  acres 
of  his  present  farm  from  the  David  Tussing 
heirs  and  later  added  the  rest  of  the  land. 
In  1886  he  completed  the  erection  of  his 
commodious  and  comfortable  brick  resi- 
dence. Until  he  retired  from  active  labor, 


he  followed  farming  and  stock  raising  and 
these  industries  are  still  carried  on  by  his 
son,  David  R. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bright:  John  C.,  who  is  in  the  oil 
business ; David  R.,  who  manages  the  farm, 
married  Chloe  Morehead,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Marilyn;  and  Effie  E.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  C.  M.  Wisely,  of  Findlay,  and  they 
have  four  children:  Evelyn,  Catherine, 

Ruth  and  Dorothy. 

Mr.  Bright  has  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
1893  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
served  most  acceptably  during  one  term  in 
that  body. 

RICHARD  B.  DEMING,  a representa- 
tive farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Portage 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  owns  240 
acres  of  valuable  land,  separated  into  two 
adjoining  farms,  one  of  160  acres,  in  Sec- 
tion 10,  on  which  he  resides,  and  one  of 
eighty  acres,  in  Section  15,  just  south  of  the 
larger  farm.  He  is  a native  of  Portage 
Township,  born  on  a farm  one-half  mile 
from  his  present  one,  January  12,  1850,  and 
is  a son  of  Treat  Deming  and  wife,  both 
of  whom  died  on  their  farm  in  Portage 
Township. 

Richard  B.  Deming  was  reared  and  at- 
tended school  in  Portage  Township  and  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  ever  since  old 
enough  to  use  farm  implements.  After  mar- 
riage he  lived  for  some  years  in  Allen  Town- 
ship but  has  resided  on  his  present  place  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  purchased 
the  other  farm  in  1908  from  the  Samuel 
Culp  heirs.  Mr.  Deming  operates  but  eighty 
acres  of  his  land  himself,  having  the  re- 
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mainder  rented  out  to  good  tenants.  He 
has  made  all  the  substantial  improvements 
and  the  whole  extent  of  his  property  would 
command  a very  high  price  if  put  upon  the 
market,  and  its  value  increases  each  year. 

Mr.  Deming  matried  Miss  Amelia  Ausen- 
baugh,  a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Sal- 
mon) (Lyon)  Ausenbaugh.  The  father  of 
Mrs.  Deming  died  in  April,  1857,  when  she 
was  a child.  Her  mother  survived  until 
1904.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deming  have  two  chil- 
dren : Daisy  and  Mary  Adeline.  Daisy 

married  George  Strouse  and  they  have  three 
children : Ethel,  Ruth  and  Willard.  Mr. 

Deming  takes  no  very  active  part  in  politics 
but  he  has  always  been  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  has  served  seven  years 
as  a member  of  the  Portage  Township 
School  Board. 

GEORGE  PELTON  JONES,  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Findlay,  O.,  is 
a man  of  exceeding  prominence  both  in  busi- 
ness and  political  life  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 
He  was  born  at  Findlay,  May  13,  1866,  and  is 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Elijah  Pelton  and  Mel- 
lie  (Johnson)  Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  sur- 
vives. 

George  Pelton  Jones  grew  to  manhood  in  a 
cultured,  refined  home  and  its  influences  have 
been  invaluable  to  him.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated and  after  graduating  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, in  1884,  took  a business  course  in  a com- 
mercial college  in  New  York  and  then  returned 
home  ready  to  begin  a course  of  business  train- 
ing that  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  his  father  insisting  that  he  should  enter 
his  bank  in  a humble  capacity  and  advance 
through  merit  alone.  From  messenger  or  run- 


ner he  won  his  way  to  his  present  position, 
which  he  has  filled  since  1894.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Findlay,  of  which  his  late  father 
was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  its  president  un- 
til his  decease,  in  1894,  stands  among  the  fore- 
most financial  institutions  in  the  state  and  the 
conservative  methods  which  marked  its  prog- 
ress during  the  life  of  the  late  Elijah  Pelton 
Jones,  are  in  use  in  its  present  management. 
Mr.  Jones  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
a financier  and  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Bankers’ 
Association.  He  has  additional  business  inter- 
ests. In  his  political  views  he  has  always  been 
a stanch  Republican  but  has  been  consistently 
averse  to  holding  public  office,  his  only  excep- 
tion having  been  a service  of  five  years  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  accepted  as  a 
friendly  concession  to  his  ward.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  fraternal  order  of  Elks  and  since 
1888  has  been  a Free  Mason. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  on  September  16, 
1891,  to  Miss  Cora  Elizabeth  Carr,  whose 
father  was  a large  glass  manufacturer  at  Bel- 
laire,  O.  They  have  one  daughter,  Gertrude, 
who  was  born  August  24,  1892.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Their  beautiful  home  at  No.  719  S.  Main  Street 
is  frequently  the  scene  of  many  society  func- 
tions. 

FOLK  BROTHERS,  manufacturers  of  of- 
fice furniture,  store  fixtures,  tables,  counters 
household  furniture,  kitchen  cabinets,  etc., 
with  offices  and  works  at  No.  402  East  San- 
dusky Street,  Findlay,  O.,  have  been  partners 
in  this  business  since  November  15,  1888.  The 
firm  is  composed  of  Samuel  S.  and  John  C. 
Folk,  brothers.  The  former  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  Perry  County,  O.,  in  a pioneer  log 
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house,  September  13,  1852,  and  the  latter  was 
born  at  Findlay,  O.,  at  the  family  home,  No. 
351  South  Blanchard  Street,  September  12, 
1868.  They  are  sons  of  George  and  Sarah 
Ann  (Pence)  Folk. 

George  Folk,  the  father,  was  a natural  me- 
chanic and  he  was  equally  at  home  as  a black- 
smith, a carpenter  or  cabinetmaker.  His  death 
occurred  at  Findlay,  March  12,  1904.  His 
widow  survives  and  is  in  her  seventy-eighth 
year.  The  Folk  brothers  have  inherited  their 
tastes  for  working  in  wood,  this  having  been 
a family  trait  for  generations  of  Folks.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Isaac  Pence,  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  War  of  1812  and  later  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  He  was  with  Commodore  Perry  at 
the  naval  battle  fought  off  Put-in-Bay  Island 
and  in  this  connection  a very  interesting  bit  of 
history  may  be  recorded.  Many  of  the  older 
generation  will  remember  the  historical  picture 
that  was  sure  to  attract  their  attention  in  their 
old  geographies,  which  represented  Commo- 
dore Perry  and  several  of  his  men  in  a skiff, 
rowing  from  Perry’s  flag-ship  to  another  ves- 
sel, during  this  battle,  after  the  flag-ship  had 
been  destroyed.  One  of  the  rowers  is  shown 
with  his  head  tied  up  and  the  original  was 
Isaac  Pence,  who  had  been  slightly  injured  and 
had  tied  a cloth  across  the  wound.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  artist  to  make  the  picture  his- 
torically correct  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Mr.  Pence  passed  through  Findlay  as  a soldier 
following  the  old  Indian  trail  and  assisted  in 
the  building  of  old  Fort  Findlay  which  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  just  south  of 
the  bridge.  Later  in  life,  Mr.  Pence  went  out 
as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  War. 

The  Folk  brothers  began  business  in  a small 
way  at  the  old  family  home  place,  No.  351 


South  Blanchard  Street,  where  they  remained 
until  the  completion  of  their  factory  on  East 
Sandusky  Street,  in  1891.  In  1901  they  made 
extensive  improvements,  equipping  their  works 
with  a full  line  of  modern  machinery.  Both 
brothers  are  skilled  mechanics  themselves  and 
they  entrust  their  manufacturing  only  to  those 
equally  qualified,  giving  steady  employment  to 
from  seven  to  twelve  men.  In  the  main  they 
have  been  continuously  prosperous  although 
they  have  suffered  some  misfortunes,  including 
robbery  and  destruction  by  fire.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  of  their  starting  into  busi- 
ness they  had  their  safe  blown  open  and  had 
the  robbers  made  their  visit  on  the  day  before 
they  would  have  secured  over  $2,000,  which 
the  firm  had  deposited  there.  Fortunately  this 
large  sum  had  been  removed  and  the  loss  ag- 
gregated only  $15  in  money  and  a trifle  in 
postage  stamps,  not  counting  in  the  damage  to 
the  safe.  In  their  second  year  of  business  they 
suffered  from  a fire.  Both  brothers  are  equally 
public  spirited  and  show  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  their  city  and  county. 
They  reside  in  adjoining  houses  on  East  Main 
Cross  Street,  the  residence  of  Samuel  S.  Folk 
being  at  No.  500  and  that  of  John  C.  Folk  at 
No.  506. 

Samuel  C.  Folk  married  Miss  Lizzie  A. 
Early,  of  Wood  County,  O.,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Fred  R.  John  C.  Folk  married  Miss  Es- 
tella  I.  Grubb  and  they  have  five  children: 
Gaylord  A.,  Violet,  Mildred,  John  and  Martha 
Jennette.  The  brothers  are  members  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  and  Samuel  S.  is  identified 
also  with  the  Maccabees  and  the  Red  Men. 
Neither  takes  an  undue  part  in  politics  but  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  are  never  shirked. 
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ALBERT  SAMPSON,  one  of  the  substan- 
tial farmers  and  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Jackson  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was 
born  February  18,  1855,  near  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  is  a son  of  Hinkle  Edward  and  Mary 
(Standiford)  Sampson,  both  natives  of  Mary- 
land. 

Albert  Sampson  was  reared  in  Jackson 
Township  and  obtained  his  educational  train- 
ing there.  He  has  always  followed  farming 
and  has  one  of  the  best  improved  farms  in  the 
township,  having  a fine  brick  house  and  barn, 
the  former  of  which  was  erected  in  1906,  and 
the  barn  was  built  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Sampson 
is  politically  a Democrat,  and  has  served  as  per- 
sonal assessor  and  land  appraiser.  At  present 
he  is  appraiser  for  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  is  a member  and  trustee  of  the  M.  E. 
church  at  Union  Chapel,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  for  thirty  years,  and  is  also  a trustee  of 
the  Cemetery  association. 

Mr.  Sampson  was  married  in  1881  to  Lucy 
Hoy,  who  is  a daughter  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
(Hellen)  Hoy,  who  were  well  known  residents 
of  Hancock  County,  and  of  their  union  were 
bom  the  following  children : Edith  M.,  mar- 
rid  Wesley  White,  a drayman  of  Forrest,  Ohio, 
and  has  one  son,  Waldo;  Agnes  R.,  married 
John  C.  Smith  of  Eagle  Township,  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  Florence  M.  Smith, 
and  Edson  A.  Smith ; Frederick  C. ; Annie  E. ; 
Golda  P. ; Virgil,  who  attends  school  in  Jack- 
son  Township. 

N.  D.  DAVIS,  a retired  farmer  and  a highly 
respected  citizen  of  Blanchard  Township,  was 
bom  on  the  place  on  which  he  lives,  a valuable 
farm  of  120  acres,  October  5,  1844,  and  is  a 
son  of  Alfred  and  Nancy  (Houchens)  Davis. 

Alfred  Davis  was  born  in  Cynthiana,  Ky., 


and  is  said  to  have  been  a cousin  to  Jefferson 
Davis  of  Confederate  fame.  With  his  father, 
Alfred  Davis  came  from  Kentucky  to  Hancock 
County  and  had  some  school  advantages.  He 
was  married  the  first  time  to  Nancy  Houchens 
and  they  had  five  children  : Laura,  N.  D.,  Deli- 
lah, Lewis  and  Herman.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  Amanda  Stough  and  they 
had  two  children:  Nancy  May,  wife  of  Frank 
Robinson ; and  D.  H.  S.  Alfred  Davis  entered 
the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son,  N.  D.  Davis,  at 
first  in  association  with  his  brother  whom  he 
later  bought  out,  and  owned  160  acres  in  all. 
He  became  a successful  farmer  and  gave  his 
entire  attention  to  farm  pursuits.  His  death 
occurred  here  May  30,  1896,  when  aged  eighty- 
one  years  and  six  months,  and  his  burial  was 
in  Blanchard  Township.  His  first  wife  died 
August  6,  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years.  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

N.  D.  Davis  was  reared  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship and  attended  the  district  schools  and  then 
assisted  his  father  on  the  home  farm.  After 
his  own  marriage  he  went  to  live  in  Putnam 
County,  not  far  from  McComb,  and  remained 
there  until  1905,  when  he  came  to  the  old  farm 
he  now  lives  on  and  owns. 

In  September,  1869,  Mr.  Davis  was  married 
to  Miss  Annie  E.  Vangilder,  who  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  O.,  later  living  in  Hancock 
County,  and  moving  from  here  to  Iowa  where 
she  was  a school  teacher.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren : Cora,  Ora  T.,  and  Myrl  C.  Cora  mar- 
ried B.  R.  Dukes  and  they  have  three  children : 
Louis,  Arlo  and  Doras.  Ora  T.  married 
Blanche  Nebeil  and  they  live  in  Putnam 
County.  Myrl  C.  is  a student  in  a medical 
school  at  Cleveland.  The  mother  of  the  above 
family  died  May  22,  1901,  in  the  Robinwood 
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Hospital,  at  Toledo,  O.,  and  her  burial  was  at 
McComb.  She  was  a lady  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  many  virtues  and  was  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Since  then  Mr.  Da- 
vis has  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  He 
has  always  been  a law  abiding  citizen  but  has 
never  accepted  any  offices  in  Hancock  County. 

WALLACE  DORSEY,  one  of  Hancock 
County's  well  known  citizens,  has  had  large 
business  interests  here  for  many  years  and  to- 
gether with  operating  a farm  of  160  acres,  for 
some  thirty  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  drain  tile.  He  was  born  in 
Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  July  5, 
1836,  and  is  a son  of  William  and  Louisa 
(Biyan)  Dorsey. 

William  Dorsey  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
May  14,  1804,  and  died  September  3,  1886.  In 
early  manhood  he  came  to  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  in  April,  1835,  he  was  married  to 
Louisa  Bryan,  a native  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
bom  in  181 1 and  died  in  1896.  William  Dor- 
sey secured  160  acres  of  uncleared  land  from 
the  Government,  which  he  developed  into  a 
productive  farm,  and  both  he  and  wife  spent 
their  lives  on  that  place,  both  fulfilling  every 
duty  which  life  presented  to  them.  William 
Dorsey  was  one  of  the  honest,  reliable  men  of 
Allen  Township,  and  frequently  was  called 
upon  to  serve  in  public  office.  His  eight  chil- 
dren were  given  the  following  names : Wal- 
lace, Elizabeth,  William  C.,  Amanda  J.,  Cor- 
delia, Edson,  Winfield  A.,  and  Milton. 

For  twenty  years  of  early  manhood,  Wallace 
Dorsey  worked  as  a carpenter,  contractor  and 
builder,  and  through  the  excellence  of  this  work 
gained  a favorable  reputation  that  extended  all 
over  Hancock  County.  In  1863  he  purchased 


twenty  acres  of  land,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added,  and  later  settled  on  his  properly  and 
devoted  himself  to  its  improvement.  In  1877 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  and 
built  up  a large  industry,  equipping  his  plant 
with  machinery  that  enabled  him  to  make  all 
sizes  demanded  by  the  trade.  In  this  business 
as  in  other  lines,  Mr.  Dorsey  has  always  main- 
tained the  same  honesty  of  effort  that  produces 
commodities  which  ensure  the  continuance  of 
custom. 

Mr.  Dorsey  was  married  (first)  February 
28,  1861,  to  Miss  Lois  Nelson,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio,  January  10,  1829,  and  died  September 
13,  1897.  They  had  the  following  children: 
Luella,  Charles  W.,  William  W.,  Albert  E., 
Elwood  N.,  Lloyd  W.,  Mary  B.,  Homer  O., 
and  Milton  L.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  married  (sec- 
ond) January  28,  1902,  to  Mrs.  Frances  E. 
Bennett.  They  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  In  politics,  Mr.  Dorsey  is  a 
Democrat.  He  has  never  cared  for  public  of- 
fice, but  when  elected  township  trustee,  served 
faithfully  and  acceptably. 

Hon.  Homer  O.  Dorsey,  of  the  above  family, 
is  one  of  Hancock  County’s  leading  young  men 
of  affairs  and  is  serving  in  the  office  of  probate 
judge. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  MOORE,  who 
cultivates  160  acres  of  valuable  farm  land 
situated  in  Section  15,  Big  Lick  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  is  a graduate  of  the 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  and  fol- 
lowed his  profession  for  three  years.  He 
was  born  on  this  farm,  January  11,  1873, 
and  is  a son  of  A.  J.  and  a grandson  of 
William  Moore. 

A.  J.  Moore.  Sr.,  was  born  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  in  1827,  and  came  with  his 
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father,  William  Moore,  to  Hancock  County. 
In  1853  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Moore, 
who  was  born  in  Ashland  County,  O.,  and 
was  brought  to  this  township  when  she  was 
three  months  old.  Six  children  were  born 
to  them,  namely:  John  F.,  who  has  four 
children — Calvin  Lee,  Clyde  M.,  Frank 
Homer  and  Charles  Brooks;  William  Carl- 
ton; Samuel  A.,  who  is  deceased;  Mary  A., 
who  married  A.  W.  Lackey,  of  Morris 
County,  Kan.,  and  they  have  six  children — 
Edith,  Harry,  Grover,  Grace,  Roy  and 
George;  Nancy  Cassie,  who  married  J.  C. 
Martin,  of  Wayne  County,  Kan.,  and  they 
have  four  children — Clinton,  Lulu,  Emery 
and  Carl ; and  Andrew  Jackson,  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  father  of  this  family  died 
in  1897  but  the  mother  still  survives  and 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  has  a wide 
circle  of  friends,  a number  of  these  of  many 
years  standing  as  she  is  well  known  in  this 
section. 

Andrew  Jackson  Moore  was  educated  in 
the  township  schools.  Following  out  a 
natural  inclination,  he  then  became  a student 
of  mining,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  later  at- 
tended the  Colorado  State  School  of  Min- 
ing, with  the  result  mentioned  above.  Al- 
though Mr.  Moore  has  a fine  technical  edu- 
cation in  his  chosen  profession  and  success- 
fully practiced  it  until  1901,  he  has  also 
been  very  successful  as  a farmer. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  in  1907  to  Miss 
Ida  M.  Roth,  of  Findlay.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

WILLIAM  OLIVER  LEEPER,  a sub- 
stantial resident  of  Jackson  Township,  who 
for  a number  of  years  has  been  actively 
identified  with  business  and  property  in- 


terests in  Hancock  County,  was  born  in 
Hardin  County,  O.,  Oct.  1,  1874,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  in  the  prime  of  a vigorous 
manhood.  His  parents  were  J.  F.  and  Katie 
Leeper,  the  former  now  being  a resident 
of  Findlay.  He,  like  his  son,  is  a native  of 
Hardin  County  and  for  a number  of  years 
was  engaged  in  farming.  He  settled  in 
Findlay  about  four  years  ago,  and  though 
somewhat  advanced  in  years  is  a man  still 
capable  of  much  active  exertion.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
comes  of  a good  Catholic  family  of  Hardin 
County.  She  is  still  living  and  resides  with 
her  husband  in  Findlay. 

W'illiam  O.  Leeper  was  reared  in  Hardin 
County  and  resided  there  until  about  fbur- 
teen  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  came  to 
Hancock  County,  settling  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship. In  youth  he  was  trained  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  has  been  thus  engaged 
much  of  the  time  since.  His  present  farm  in 
Jackson  Township  consists  of  300  acres  and 
is  a well  improved  piece  of  farming  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Leeper  has  also  had  some  expe- 
rience in  manufacturing  industries,  having 
been  employed  both  in  the  tile  and  the  tar- 
get works,  in  all  some  seven  years.  By 
means  of  hard  work  and  thrifty  living  he 
has  attained  to  a comfortable  degree  of 
prosperity.  He  has  invested  to  some  extent 
in  real  estate  and  now  owns  good  residence 
property  on  Washington  Avenue,  Findlay. 

Mr.  Leeper  was  married  October  3,  1894, 
to  Mary  Elizabeth  Phillips,  a daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elmira  (Wolfrum)  Phillips,  of 
Williamstovvn,  in  which  place  Mr.  Leeper’s 
parents  both  died.  Of  this  marriage  there 
have  been  the  following  children : Aloyda 

Adelbert,  who  attends  school  in  Findlay ; 
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Joseph  Franklin,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ten  years ; Guy  Theodore  and  Albert  Leroy, 
both  of  whom  attend  the  Findlay  schools ; 
Lester  D.  and  Ethel  May,  the  last  mentioned 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Leeper  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Woodmen  and  the 
United  American  Mechanics.  His  political 
affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party 
but  he  takes  no  active  part  in  politics  be- 
yond casting  his  vote. 

HON.  THEODORE  TOTTEN,  formerly 
mayor  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  now  serving  in  his 
second  term  as  postmaster,  has  been  a promi- 
nent citizen  here  for  many  years  and  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Hancock  County,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
been  a representative  member  of  her  bar.  He 
was  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  January  i, 
1848,  and  is  one  of  a family  of  seven  children 
bom  to  his  parents,  who  were  William  and 
Susan  (Platt)  Totten. 

Theodore  Totten  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  when  only  fifteen  years  old  left 
home  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Probably  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a ship 
builder  and  the  youth  was  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  of  life  on  the  water  in  this 
connection,  may  have  determined  his  choice  of 
the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  he  attached 
himself,  but  the  record  shows  that  he  was  a 
brave  if  an  unusually  young  sailor.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Totten  came  to  Findlay  and 
embarked  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco  business  and 
later  added  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  by 
accepting  the  agency  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  with  which  corporation 
he  continued  to  be  connected  for  twelve  years. 


Although  early  circumstances  had  prevented 
his  following  his  natural  bent  and  entering 
into  the  law  in  early  manhood,  he  was  still  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
by  himself  and  in  1881  gained  admittance  to 
the  bar.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
from  then  until  1904,  in  the  meanwhile  serving 
one  term  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hancock 
County  and  one  term  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Findlay.  In  the  above  year  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed postmaster  and  was  reappointed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1909.  This  office  is  systematically  man- 
aged and  the  people  of  Findlay  boast  of  its 
good  service.  In  his  assistant,  Charles  A. 
Saunders,  Postmaster  Totten  has  an  able 
helper  and  he  has  under  his  direction  and  su- 
pervision twenty-four  other  employes,  with 
all  of  whom  his  relations  are  most  cordial. 

Mr.  Totten  was  married  to  Miss  Melinda 
Porch,  a daughter  of  Henry  Porch.  Their 
pleasant  family  home  is  situated  at  No.  208 
First  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Totten  are  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  is  affiliated  with  a number  of  organizations 
and  long  has  been  a Free  Mason. 

IRVIN  FETTERS,  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  of  Marion  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  where  he  owns  160  acres  of  valua- 
ble land,  situated  in  Section  26,  was  born  on  a 
farm  which  is  now  included  in  the  city  of  Find- 
lay, O.,  February  22,  1855.  His  parents  were 
Peter  and  Catherine  (Philipps)  Fetters. 

Peter  Fetters  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  he  accompanied 
his  mother  when  she  removed  to  Hancock 
County,  where  she  was  subsequently  married 
to  a Mr.  Fulk.  Peter  Fetters  grew  to  man- 
hood in  this  section  and  became  a farmer  in 
Eagle  Township,  where  he  owned  the  place  on 
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which  he  died.  Thirteen  children  were  born  to 
Peter  and  Catherine  Fetters,  as  follows : An- 
drew, who  is  deceased,  was  a soldier  in  the 
Civil  War;  Elizabeth,  who  is  deceased;  Mary 
Ellen,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Calvin 
Smith;  Eli,  who  is  deceased;  Sarah,  who  is  the 
wife  of  A.  Bond ; Isaiah ; Irvin ; Caroline,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Baker;  Jane,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Clayton  Van  Sant;  Uriah;  Criselda 
and  Lemuel,  both  of  whom  are  deceased;  and 
Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Marchall.  The 
venerable  mother  of  this  family  still  survives 
and  her  home  is  at  Findlay. 

Irvin  Fetters  remained  at  home  until  his  mar- 
riage, having  assisted  his  father  after  his 
school  days  were  over  in  the  old  log  school- 
house,  with  its  split  log  benches.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  fanning  and  pur- 
chased his  place  from  his  father-in-law.  He 
has  made  many  improvements,  in  large  degree 
follows  modem  methods  of  agriculture  and 
owns  excellent  farm  machinery.  He  married 
Miss  Nora  E.  Bennett,  a daughter  of  Rawson 
and  Matilda  (Cooper)  Bennett,  and  they  have 
five  children:  Aerie,  Katie,  Clark,  Howard 

and  Nelia.  Mr.  Fetters  casts  his  vote  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

HARRY  J.  PARKER,  who  is  engaged 
in  general  farming  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres 
located  on  the  Houcktown-Findlay  road  in 
Jackson  Township,  has  been  a lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Hancock  County,  arid  was  born 
April  4,  1876,  at  Vanlue,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  a son  of  Wilbur  S.  and  Mary  A.  (Shuler) 
Parker.  Wilbur  S.  Parker  was  also  a na- 
tive of  Hancock  County,  and  followed  har- 
ness-making at  Vanlue,  where  he  was  resid- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife  was 


Harry  J.  Parker  was  reared  in  Jackson 
Township  and  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  district,  and  has  always  fol- 
lowed farming  as  an  occupation.  He  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  of  eighty  acres  in 
!9°5>  from  the  William  Doty  estate.  Mr. 
Parker  is  politically  a Republican,  and  al- 
though never  caring  to  hold  office,  is  at  pres- 
ent serving  as  township  clerk.  He  has  for 
twenty  years  been  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
church  at  Houcktown. 

In  November,  1898,  Mr.  Parker  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Letie  Houck,,  who 
is  a daughter  of  S.  F.  and  Rebecca  (Samp- 
son) Houck,  the  former  a resident  of 
Houcktown,  O.,  the  latter  being  deceased. 
Mr.  Parker  is  fraternally  a member  of  the 
Maccabees,  Lodge  No.  197,  at  Findlay,  and 
of  Post  No.  67,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

LEONARD  C.  GLESSNER,  president  of 
the  Glessner  Medicine  Company,  of  Findlay, 
O.,  was  born  at  Delaware,  O.,  March  17, 
1853,  and  is  a son  of  Lewis  Glessner,  who  con- 
ducted the  Hancock  Courier  from  1861  until 
1879.  His  mother  was  Georgiana  (Cowles) 
Glessner,  a granddaughter  of  ' Col.  Moses 
Bixby,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  who  was  One 
of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Delaware,  O. 

Leonard  C.  Glessner  was  only  a boy  when 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  Findlay  and  he 
remained  here  until  1874.  He  learned  the 
printing  business  in  his  father’s  office  and  tipon 
leaving  Findlay  published  newspapers  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  until 
1887,  when  he  returned  to  Findlay,  where  he 
became  city  editor  of  the  Courier.  As  a side 
issue,  in  1889,  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
medicine  but  in  a short  time  this  interest  be- 


a native  of  Pennsylvania. 


came  paramount  and  he  found  it  profitable  to 
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devote  all  his  time  to  it.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  has  been  manufacturing  the  famous  com- 
pound known  as  Dr.  Drake’s  German  Cough 
and  Croup  Remedy,  which  is  considered  a ne- 
cessity in  many  households,  trade  being  heavy 
all  over  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico  and 
Canada.  While  this  remedy  is  probably  best 
known  the  company  also  manufactures  another 
which  has  no  equal  of  its  kind,  this  being 
Leonard’s  Sweet  Worm  Wafers.  The  present 
company  was  organized  in  1905  and  was  then 
incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $60,000. 
Its  officers  are:  L.  C.  Glessner,  president  and 
general  manager;  Edward  Schwartz,  vice-pres- 
ident; Hon.  A.  E.  Kerns,  formerly  probate 
judge,  treasurer;  and  Lewis  W.  Glessner,  sec- 
retary. In  1910,  the  Glessner  Medicine  Com- 
pany took  control  of  the  Duke  H.  Watson 
Company,  which  was  an  old  established  con- 
cern manufacturing  livestock  remedies,  making 
a specialty  of  the  G.  Be  German  Blemish  Erad- 
icator,  which  is  used  by  horsemen  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  Glessner  Company  keeps 
from  two  to  six  men  out  on  the  road  represent- 
ing it.  The  company  understands  modem  bus- 
iness methods  and  gives  much  attention  to  ad- 
vertising. They  own  their  own  printing  estab- 
lishment which  is  used  exclusively  in  their  own 
business  and  is  larger  than  any  other  printing 
house  in  Findlay.  It  is  a fact  that  the  Glessner 
Medicine  Company  sends  out  more  advertising 
matter  than  any  other  two  concerns  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Glessner  was  married  at  Fanner  City, 
111.,  to  Miss  Emma  Chappelear,  who  was  born 
in  Missouri.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Glessner  was 
conducting  a newspaper  at  Farmer  City.  They 
have  three  children:  Lewis  W.,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Glessner  Medicine  Company ; Harry 
C.,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  business; 
and  Mary  E.  Mr.  Glessner  and  family  are 


members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and 
he  is  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  is 
especially  well  known  in  Knights  of  Pythias 
circles,  being  a member  of  Findlay  Lodge,  No. 
85,  and  since  1900  has  been  representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  is  a member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  latter  body.  Few 
citizens  of  Findlay  are  more  enterprising  or 
progressive  and  few  are  better  known. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  one  of  Findlay’s  repre- 
sentative business  citzens,  who  carries  on  a 
wool  and  seed  business  at  No.  215  Park 
Place,  is  also  the  owner  of  many  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  oil  and  gas  land  in  Han- 
cock . County.  He  was  born  in  1837,  *n 
Marion  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  is  a son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Laf- 
ferty)  Davis. 

Henry  Davis,  the  grandfather  of  Isaac 
Davis,  was  probably  born  in  Wales.  He 
was  twice  married,  (first)  to  Margaret 
Craig,  and  (second)  to  Betsey  Hammond. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  the  first  union, 
and  five  to  the  second.  He  seems  to  have 
settled  in  Maryland  after  coming  to  America 
and  probably  died  there. 

William  Davis,  father  of  Isaac,  was  born 
in  Maryland.  He  came  to  Hancock  County 
in  1832,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  in  1828.  She  survived 
him  many  years,  being,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Marion 
Township.  They  had  ten  children,  the  two 
surviving  sons  being:  A.  L.,  who  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  at  Findlay;  and  Isaac,  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  Hancock  County. 
William  Davis  was  a man  of  consequence 
in  this  part  of  Ohio,  not  only  on  account  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  landowners,  but 
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also  because  of  his  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter. Twice  he  served  Hancock  County  as 
a commissioner,  and  for  thirty-two  con- 
secutive years  was  a justice  of  the  peace  in 
Marion  Township.  He  died  in  1863. 

Isaac  Davis,  whose  landed  possessions 
amount  to  some  600  acres,  on  which  are 
valuable  oil  and  gas  wells,  while  one  of  Find- 
lay's most  substantial  citizens,  is  one  of  the 
most  unostentatious.  For  many  years  he 
has,  in  large  measure,  divided  his  attention 
between  his  agricultural  affairs  and  his  wool 
and  seed  business.  Upon  solicitation,  he 
has,  at  times,  accepted  township  offices,  in- 
cluding that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he 
has  cared  little  for  political  honors,  finding 
himself  sufficiently  interested  in  looking 
after  his  private  affairs. 

In  i860, -Mr.  Davis  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  Gifford,  who  was  born  in  1840, 
in  Hancock  County,  O.,  on  the  farm  which 
is  now  the  summer  home  of  the  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  have  the  following  children: 
William,  Florence,  David  T.,  George  W., 
Gertrude  and  Henry.  Howard  V.  is  de- 
ceased. The  family  residence  is  situated  at 
No.  214  Center  Street.  Findlay. 

JOHN  HENRY  RIDDLEBAUGH,  one 
of  Marion  Township’s  well  known  and  highly 
respected  citizens,  carries  on  general  farming 
and  owns  195  acres  of  valuable  land,  situated 
in  Section  25,  not  far  distant  from  Findlay,  O. 
He  was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1859,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Cath- 
erine (Shoemaker)  Riddlebaugh. 

Henry  Riddlebaugh  was  born  in  Germany 
and  on  account  of  participating  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1849,  he  was  expelled  with  other  revo- 
lutionists and  came  then  to  America.  He  lo- 


cated at  Lancaster,  in  Fairfield  County,  O., 
where  he  followed  the  blacksmith  trade  during 
his  active  years.  He  still  survives  and  in  his 
long  life  of  eighty-six  years  he  has  witnessed 
many  wonderful  changes,  not  only  in  his  na- 
tive land,  but  also  in  the  one  which  he  adopted. 
In  1856  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Shoe- 
maker, who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died 
in  1901,  at  the  home  of  her  son  James,  in 
Crawford  County,  O.  The  Shoemaker  family 
came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Switzerland  in 
1742.  Six  children  were  born  to  Henry  and 
Catherine  Riddlebaugh,  namely:  Jacob,  who 
lives  in  Crawford  County;  John  Henry;  James, 
who  also  lives  in  Crawford  County;  Theresa, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Snyder,  of  Hocking 
County,  O. ; Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  Angle,  of  Hocking  County;  and  Au- 
gustus, who  resides  at  Columbus. 

John  Henry  Riddlebaugh  started  out  to  take 
care  of  himself  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  came  to  Hancock  County  and  went  to  work 
for  Charles  Bright,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  two  years ; worked  then  for  George  Wise- 
ley,  in  Marion  Township,  for  three  years  and 
for  William  Thomas  for  two  years,  and  then 
went  into  Big  Lick  Township  and  worked  one 
year  for  William  Bright.  He  had  been  saving 
and  by  this  time  had  enough  capital  to  enable 
him  to  buy  forty  acres  of  land  in  Pleasant 
Township  and  later  bought  a second  forty  acres 
and  sold  the  timber  from  both  tracts.  He  then 
rented  land  for  a short  time,  but  in  March, 
1896,  bought  eighty-five  acres  of  his  present 
farm,  purchasing  from  Charles  Johnston;  later 
bought  thirty-five  acres  from  Tolliver  Jacobs; 
fifteen  acres  from  A.  Beard,  and  twenty  acres 
from  the  A.  Beard  estate.  To  this  was  added 
forty  acres  which  was  given  his  wife.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  own  195  acres  of  valuable  land, 
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but  it  required  much  hard  work  to  make  a large 
part  of  it  valuable.  Mr.  Riddlebaugh  by  his 
own  toil  cleared  ioo  acres  of  stumps,  did  all  the 
necessary  ditching  and  tiling,  built  his  substan- 
tial barn  and  made  the  other  improvements 
which  have  transformed  what  was  once  merely 
waiting  soil  into  one  of  the  richest  farms  and 
most  comfortable  homes  of  Marion  Township. 

On  November  9,  1882,  Mr.  Riddlebaugh  was 
married  to  Miss  Elvira  Wiseley,  a daughter 
of  Henry  and  Loraina  (Wiseley)  Wiseley,  of 
Pleasant  Township,  and  fourteen  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  the  record  being  as  follows : 
Iva,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Hunting- 
ton,  of  Toledo,  O.  Ethel  is  the  wife  of  Porter 
Shuck  of  Big  Lick  Township  and  they  have 
one  child,  Pauline.  The  eldest  son  is  his  fa- 
ther’s helper  and  bears  the  name  of  Ray.  How- 
ard lives  at  Toledo.  He  married  Mattie  Wes- 
cott.  Earl,  Paul,  David,  May,  Alice  and  Doris, 
all  live  at  home.  Margaret  died  when  aged 
three  years  and  Lulu  died  when  aged  two 
months.  Irma  and  Helen  complete  the  list. 
All  the  children  remaining  at  home  who  have 
reached  school  age  are  bright,  intelligent  stu- 
dents. The  family  belongs  to  the  United 
Brethren  church.  In  politics  he  is  a Republi- 
can but  has  never  consented  to  accept  public 
offices,  the  care  of  his  large  farm  and  his  other 
duties  so  far  absorbing  the  most  of  his  time. 
He  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  at 
Findlay. 

SAMUEL  C.  DAILEY,  who,  since  1896, 
has  been  successfully  operating  a farm  of  17 1 
acres,  which  is  situated  in  Section  3,  Portage 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Cass  Township,  May  12,  1869,  and 
is  a son  of  Baker  and  Mahala  (Fisher)  Dailey. 

Baker  Dailey  was  born  on  a farm  in  Wash- 


ington Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  No- 
vember 14,  1839,  and  is  a son  of  D.  J.  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Hale)  Dailey.  D.  J.  Dailey  was 
born  at  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1811  and 
came  with  his  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  Hancock  County 
in  1825  and  located  in  the  centre  of  Wash- 
ington Township.  The  wife  of  D.  J.  Dailey 
was  born  near  Wheeling,  now  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1815,  and  came  to  Washington  Town- 
ship with  her  brother,  Baker  Hale,  who  entered 
160  acres  of  land  in  Washington  Township,  in 
1830.  After  her  marriage,  D.  J.  Dailey  pur- 
chased eighty  acres  of  this  land  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  their  home.  Baker  Dailey  was 
reared  amidst  pioneer  surroundings  but  he  was 
afforded  much  better  educational  advantages 
than  were  enjoyed  by  many,  attending  school 
at  Findlay  and  Fostoria.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  teach  school  and  continued 
to  teach  for  fifteen  winters,  engaging  in  farm- 
ing in  the  summers.  He  still  resides  on  his 
farm  in  Cass  Township.  On  November  6, 
1862,  he  was  married  to  Mahala  Fisher,  who 
was  born  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  January  9, 
1840,  and  died  in  1906. 

Samuel  C.  Dailey  was  reared  in  Cass  Town- 
ship and  attended  the  local  schools  in  boyhood 
and  later  the  Ohio  Normal  School.  He  became 
a very  successful  and  acceptable  teacher  and 
for  some  seven  years  was  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  Cass,  Allen,  Marion  and  Por- 
tage Townships.  Since  his  marriage  he  has 
confined  himself  more  or  less  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.  With  his  father-in-law,  Levi  M. 
Thomas,  he  put  up  all  the  substantial  buildings 
on  the  present  farm  which  belongs  to  his  wife. 
It  is  well  improved  and  a valuable  property. 
The  residence  stands  on  the  road  that  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Portage  and  Allen  Town- 
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ships,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  southwest 
of  North  Baltimore,  O. 

On  September  12,  1895,  Mr.  Dailey  was 
married  to  Miss  Elsie  E.  Thomas,  a daughter 
of  Levi  M.  and  a sister  of  J.  Curtis  Thomas, 
members  of  an  old  and  prominent  family  of 
this  section.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dailey  have  four 
children : Laurel  Lynette,  Deloy  Thomas, 

Dwight  Emerson  and  Vemard  Lowell.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dailey  are  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  North  Balti- 
more, in  which  he  is  a steward.  He  takes  no 
very  active  part  in  politics  but  is  numbered 
with  the  most  useful  and  representative  citizens 
of  his  township,  being  public  spirited,  broad 
minded  and  law  abiding. 

ISAAC  WALDO  MARVIN,  one  of  Find- 
lay’s retired  citizens  of  ample  fortune,  residing 
in  a comfortable  and  attractive  home  at  No.  206 
East  Main  Cross  Street,  belongs  to  an  old  Han- 
cock County  family,  which  was  established 
here  in  1828.  He  was  bom  at  Findlay,  No- 
vember 17,  1855,  and  is  a son  of  Stephen  and 
Mary  (Kelley)  Marvin. 

The  Marvin  family,  as  the  name  indicates, 
originated  in  England.  It  can  be  traced  in 
America  to  Rev.  Zera  Marvin,  who  was  a well 
known  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  Isaac  W.  Marvin,  of 
Findlay.  William  Marvin,  the  grandfather, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1 797,  came  to 
Hancock  County,  O.,  in  1828,  and  fora  number 
of  years,  as  proprietor  of  the  old  Marvin  Inn, 
east  of  Findlay,  was  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  traveling  public. 

Stephen  Marvin,  father  of  Isaac  W.,  was 
bom  in  1820,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Hancock  County.  He  acquired  land 


which  he  cultivated  and  also  followed  the  trade 
of  millwright.  In  1841  he  married  Mary  Kelley 
and  they  both  died  at  Findlay,  in  1893.  They 
were  survived  by  four  sons:  Isaac  Waldo, 
Cloyd,  Clinton  and  James. 

Isaac  Waldo  Marvin  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
present  home,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
settled  down  to  an  agricultural  life.  For  about 
ten  years  he  continued  to  farm  and  raise  stock 
and  still  retains  a large  body  of  farm  land, 
which,  since  his  retirement,  he  has  taken  pleas- 
ure in  quietly  overseeing.  He  is  the  owner  of 
much  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Findlay,  included 
in  which  is  the  Marvin  Block  opposite  the 
Court  House.  Formerly  he  was  a director  in 
the  Farmers’  National,  now  the  Buckeye  Bank. 
After  leaving  the  farm  and  moving  to  Findlay, 
he  was  associated  with  his  brother  for  some  five 
years  in  a lumber  and  planing  mill  business. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  married  (first)  in  1881,  to 
Miss  Lucy  Bish,  who  died  in  1886,  and  was 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  is  a 
talented  and  accomplished  young  lady,  a favor- 
ite in  social  circles.  In  1890,  Mr.  Marvin  was 
married  (second)  to  Miss  Ada  Anthony,  and 
they  have  had  five  children : Berenice,  Stephen, 
Mary,  Ada  Gertrude  and  Isaac  W.,  Jr.  Ste- 
phen died  in  1906.  Mr.  Marvin  and  family 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  has 
never  taken  any  very  active  interest  in  politics, 
but  has  always  been  a good  citizen,  doing  his 
full  duty  as  such.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 

BENJAMIN  F.  OPP,  one  of  the  represen- 
tative men  of  Marion  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  who  has  filled  many  public  offices 
with  credit,  resides  on  a farm  of  seventy-five 
acres  which  lies  in  Section  36,  Marion  Town- 
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ship  and  owns  a second  farm,  containing  thirty- 
seven  acres,  which  is  situated  in  Section  31, 
Big  Lick  Township,  both  in  Hancock  County. 
He  was  bom  on  the  old  family  homestead  in 
Lynn  Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  January 
6,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Lucinda 
(Kohler)  Opp. 

John  Opp  was  born  on  the  same  farm  as  his 
son,  in  the  old  stone  house,  and  was  a son  of 
Conrad  Opp,  who  was  also  born  on  this  farm 
and  whose  father  had  come  to  Lehigh  County 
from  Germany.  Conrad  Opp  became  a large 
land  owner,  not  only  in  Lehigh  County  but  also 
in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  also  built  and  oper- 
ated a saw  mill  on  Conneaut  River,  Pa.  He 
died  in  1842,  in  the  old  stone  house  probably 
still  standing,  which  his  father  had  built  when 
he  first  came  to  Pennsylvania.  His  widow, 
Magdalena,  survived  him  seventeen  years.  John 
Opp,  father  of  Benjamin  F.,  was  the  eldest  son 
in  a family  of  sixteen  children.  He  became  a 
carpenter  and  cabinetmaker,  having  natural 
mechanical  skill  as  was  evidenced  when,  with 
no  technical  training,  he  built  an  organ  that 
was  subsequently  sold  at  Tiffin,  O.,  for  $500. 
He  was  also  interested  for  a time  in  the  dry 
goods  business  at  Barnesville,  Pa.  His  death 
occurred  in  July,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years.  He  married  Lucinda  Kohler,  who  was 
born  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  who  lived  to  be 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren: Fianna,  who  is  now  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Daniel  Bailey,  also  deceased;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Benjamin  F.  Opp  grew  to  manhood  in  Lynn 
Township  and  attended  school  there,  having 
better  advantages  than  were  afforded  many  of 
his  associates  and  began  to  teach  school  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  then  came 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Hancock  County  and 


remained  away  from  home  for  two  years,  then 
went  back  to  the  old  farm  for  a short  time  and 
was  married  in  Lehigh  County,  returning  then 
to  Hancock  County.  He  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  his  present  Marion  Township  farm, 
which  was  then  mainly  swamp  land,  paying 
$800.  He  had  the  foresight  to  look  forward 
when  this  land,  properly  drained,  would  be  rich 
in  all  the  essentials  for  crop  production  and  he 
kept  adding  from  time  to  time  and  improving, 
laying  down  a large  amount  of  tile  before  he 
was  satisfied,  and  now  owns  one  of  the  best 
paying  farms  in  Marion  Township.  His  other 
property  is  also  valuable  and  both  farms  are 
under  careful  cultivation  at  present. 

Mr.  Opp  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Mus- 
sick,  who  died  in  1892.  They  had  the  follow- 
ing children:  John,  who  married  Hattie  Alt- 
man, has  two  children — Bertha,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Harry  Thomas  and  they  have  one 
child,  Ruby,  and  James,  who  is  a graduate  of 
Findlay  College;  Alexander  L.,  who  married 
Esther  Beard,  has  three  children — Onen,  a 
graduate  of  Findlay  College,  Grace  and  Ro- 
sella ; Ella,  who  married  O.  C.  Myers  and  they 
have  two  children — Ruth  and  Walter;  Lu- 
cinda, who  died  aged  nineteen  months ; Charles, 
who  married  Nellie  Smith,  has  one  daughter, 
May ; Flora,  who  married  B.  Routson  and  they 
have  one  son,  Frank  Samuel ; Catherine,  who  is 
a teacher ; and  Emmet,  who  assists  on  the  home 
farm.  Mr.  Opp  is  a member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church.  He  is  a Democrat  and  has 
served  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  township 
trustee  and  as  a member  of  the  school  board. 

JOHN  REIMUND,  who  resides  on  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Allen  Township,  is 
also  the  owner  of  another  farm  of  forty 
acres  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
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O.,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  He  was  born  November  28, 
1871,  in  Findlay,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  William 
and  Martha  (Byal)  Reimund. 

William  Reimund  was  born  in  Germany 
and  at  the  age  of  three  years  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  father,  Peter  Reimund,  who 
settled  on  a farm  in  Liberty  Township,  and 
was  there  reared  to  manhood.  When  a 
youth  he  began  learning  the  harnessmak- 
ing trade  with  William  Edwards,  of  Find- 
lay, O.,  and  remained  in  his  employ  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He  then  rented 
the  old  Price  farm  in  Liberty  Township  for 
a time,  and  later  purchased  a farm  in  the 
same  township,  where  he  died  in  1896.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  is  still  living. 

John  Reimund  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  Philip  J.  Reimund,  of  Liberty  Town- 
ship, when  quite  young,  and  was  there 
reared  to  maturity.  When  oil  was  discov- 
ered in  this  section  of  the  country,  he  be- 
came an  oil  pumper  and  pumped  some  of 
the  first  wells  operated  in  this  field.  He 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  since  1902,  his  first  production 
being  on  the  Franks’  farm  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, and  has  become  very  well  known  in 
the  county  as  an  oil  operator.  He  has  been 
residing  on  his  present  farm,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Allen 
Township,  since  1907,  but  previous  to  that 
time  was  living  on  a farm  of  forty  acres, 
located  on  the  Decker  road.  He  resides  in 
a fine  frame  residence  which  he  erected  at 
the  time  he  located  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Reimund  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Franks,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Jacob  Franks,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Clarence  and  Guyneth.  Mr.  Reimund  is  a 


member  of  Hancock  Lodge  No.  73,  I.  O. 
O.  F. 

JAMES  R.  CLARK,  deceased,  was  one 
of  Findlay’s  most  respected  citizens,  where, 
for  a great  many  years  he  was  a leading 
business  man,  the  pioneer  cabinetmaker 
and  later  the  largest  funeral  director  in  the 
city.  He  founded  the  business  which  is 
continued  by  his  son.  James  R.  Clark  was 
born  July  24,  1824,  and  died  August  13, 
1906. 

Mr.  Clark  was  of  Irish  ancestry,  his 
father,  Forbes  Clark,  having  been  born  in 
Ireland,  and  he  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  prior  to  the  birth 
of  his  son.  The  latter  was  but  eight  years 
old  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  he  was 
reared  in  the  home  of  an  aunt,  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  on  a farm 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
learned  the  cabinetmaking  trade  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  and  lived  there  and  at  Phila- 
delphia until  1848,  when  he  came  to  the 
small  town  of  Findlay,  which,  even  then 
was  showing  the  signs  of  awakening  that 
indicated  excellent  business  opportunities 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Clark  was  possessed  of 
the  foresight  to  take  advantage  of  these 
and  in  1849,  having  made  progress  in  his 
trade,  he  added  undertaking  to  his  cabinet- 
making and  founded  the  business  with 
which  he  was  identified  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  occupying  the  same  site 
during  all  that  time.  He  increased  his  fa- 
cilities as  the  demand  for  his  services  grew, 
and  for  a long  time  was  the  leading  funeral 
director  and  embalmer  in  the  city.  He  was 
a man  of  quiet  tastes  and  led  a simple,  well 
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ordered  life  and  was  a consistent  member 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

In  1851,  at  Findlay,  Mr.  Clark  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Devine,  and  they 
had  four  children,  and  the  eldest  son,  W.  S. 
Clark,  continues  the  undertaking  business, 
his  location  being  at  No.  119  East  Craw- 
ford Street,  while  his  residence  is  at  No. 
206  West  Sandusky  Street,  Findlay.  For 
more  than  a half  century  James  R.  Clark 
was  an  Odd  Fellow,  but  that  was  his  only 
fraternal  connection. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  who  carries  on 
general  farming  on  a tract  of  101  acres  in 
Section  25,  Allen  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  is  also  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  is  one  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
He  was  born  December  19,  1840,  in  Van 
Buren,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Washington  and 
Martha  (Moorehead)  Taylor. 

Washington  Taylor  was  born  July  4, 
1818,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  but  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Richland 
County,  O.,  and  in  1836  came  to  Hancock 
County,  and  for  several  years  worked  at 
his  trade  as  a cabinetmaker  at  Van  Buren. 
After  locating  on  the  farm,  he  gave  up 
-cabinetmaking  and  became  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  hard  working  farm- 
ers of  the  township,  and  had  little  patience 
with  those  who  shirked  their  duties.  He 
was  married  to  Martha  Moorehead,  who 
was  born  October  30,  1818,  in  Stark  County, 
O.,  and  died  in  Allen  Township  in  1887. 
She  came  to  Hancock  County  with  her  par- 
ents during  her  girlhood  days,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Moorehead,  who  was  born 
in  1791  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and 


died  in  1876  on  his  farm  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O. 

John  W.  Taylor  was  about  two  years  old 
when  his  parents  came  to  Allen  Township 
and  settled  on  a farm  just  north  of  his  pres- 
ent one.  Here  he  was  reared  and  as  soon 
as  old  enough  assisted  with  the  work  on 
the  farm.  He  has  ever  since  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  1864  came  to 
his  present  farm  of  101  acres,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Taylor  road  about  half  a mile 
west  of  the  Perrysburg  turnpike  road. 
Since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  this  locality, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  also  been  extensively  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  oil.  In  1890  Mr. 
Taylor  erected  a large  frame  residence, 
which  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  country  homes  in  Allen  Town- 
ship. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Eliza  E.  Moyer,  a native  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  who  has  been  a resident  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  since  her  girlhood 
days,  and  is  a daughter  of  Elias  Moyer,  who 
was  a farmer  by  occupation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Etta,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
Larkin,  of  Findlay,  O. ; Milton,  who  is  a res- 
ident of  Eagle  Township,  Hancock  County, 
is  an  oil  pumper  by  trade ; Martha  E.,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Draper;  Elmer  E., 
who  is  now  in  the  gold  fields  of  Alaska; 
Josiah  Vernon,  who  lives  in  Illinois;  Carl 
D.,  who  resides  at  home;  Viola,  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Edward  Douglas ; and 
two  children  deceased,  one  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  and  one  in  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  are  members  of  the  Van  Buren 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is  also  an 
elder. 
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HON.  E.  LINCOLN  GROVES,  mayor  of 
Findlay,  O.,  and  for  many  years  a prominent 
citizen  of  Hancock  County,  was  born  in  Blan- 
chard Township,  Hancock  County,  February  6, 
1 86 1,  and  is  a son  of  Savadra  and  Lucinda 
(Fisher)  Groves. 

Savadra  Groves  was  bom  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  in  1826,  a son  of  Thomas 
Groves,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1828  Thomas  Groves  came  to  Hancock  County 
and  bought  a farm  in  Blanchard  Township 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
On  that  farm  Savadra  Groves  grew  to  man- 
hood and  spent  his  life  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  death  occurred  in  1878.  He 
married  Lucinda  Fisher,  a native  of  Crawford 
County,  O.,  who  still  survives. 

E.  Lincoln  Groves  is  an  only  child  and  he 
was  reared  on  the  old  home  farm  and  attended 
the  country  schools.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
butcher  business  for  a time  at  McComb,  in 
Hancock  County,  but  shortly  after  his  marriage 
returned  to  the  farm  and  continued  to  live 
there  until  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county, 
January  1,  1905,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
office  made  removal  to  Findlay  desirable.  He 
served  as  sheriff  through  two  terms,  making 
an  admirable  official  and  retired  on  January  1, 
1909.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  his  Repub- 
lican friends  again  called  him  to  public  office, 
electing  him  mayor  of  Findlay  and  he  assumed 
the  municipal  reins  on  January  1,  1910.  He 
has  always  been  an  active  and  earnest  citizen 
and  many  times  has  been  elected  to  positions  of 
responsibility.  For  twelve  years  he  served  on 
the  Blanchard  Township  School  Board,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  two  years,  and  in 
other  offices,  and  was  also  one  of  the  most 
highly  valued  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society. 


Mayor  Groves  was  married  at  McComb,  O., 
to  Miss  Mary  Alice  McKinnis,  a daughter  of 
Thomas  McKinnis.  She  was  born  and  reared 
in  Blanchard  Township.  Her  family  is  an  old 
one  in  the  county,  her  grandfather,  Charles 
McKinnis,  having  settled  in  Liberty  Township 
in  1827.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Groves  have  five 
children,  Fern,  Carl,  Ruth,  Albert  and  Leland. 
Mayor  Groves  is  a member  of  Hancock  Lodge 
No.  75,  Odd  Fellows;  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
No.  400,  and  also  the  Elks  and  Maccabees. 
He  is  giving  the  people  of  Findlay  a fine  busi- 
ness administration  and  in  his  efforts  he  is  re- 
ceiving the  full  support  and  commendation  of 
the  best  class  of  citizens. 

FRANCIS  W.  FIRMIN,  M.  D„  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Francis  Wilber  and 
John  M.  Firmin,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
at  Findlay,  O.,  enjoys  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  practicing  phy- 
sician in  this  city.  Dr.  Firmin  was  born 
July  15,  1842,  at  Richfield,  Summit  County, 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  F.  B.  and  Mary  C.  Fir- 
min. 

Dr.  Firmin  is  able  to  trace  his  ancestry 
very  far  back,  reaching  even  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  he  takes  greater  pride  in 
the  courageous  forefather  who  came  from 
Ipswich,  England,  to  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  of 
1630,  founding  on  American  soil  a family 
that  now  has  honorable  representatives  all 
over  the  land.  From  Summit  County,  O., 
the  parents  of  Dr.  Firmin  moved  to  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1844,  and  from  there  to 
South  Hadley  Falls,  and  later  to  South 
Wilbraham,  where  Francis  Wilber  attended 
school.  In  May,  1862,  he  came  to  Findlay 
and  shortly  afterward  entered  Oberlin  Col- 
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lege,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the 
regular  course  of  that  institution.  The 
agitation  incident  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Civil  War  was  the  cause  of  many  a young 
man  changing  the  whole  current  of  his  life, 
and  young  Firmin,  with  a number  of  his 
classmates,  determined  to  leave  their  books 
and  enter  the  army  to  assist  in  putting 
down  rebellion.  His  service,  which  termin- 
ated with  his  honorable  discharge  on 
March  io,  1864,  was  in  Co.  E,  129th  O. 
Vol.  Inf. 

The  young  soldier  on  his  return  did  not 
reenter  college,  on  the  other  hand  he  made 
the  initial  step  on  the  path  which  subse- 
quently led  to  a foremost  place  in  the  field 
of  medicine  at  Findlay.  He  became  a med- 
ical student  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Lorenzo  Firmin,  under  whose  direction  he 
prepared  for  the  medical  department  of  the 
Western  Reserve  College  at  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  graduated  February  18,  1867. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  professional 
work  in  this  city,  establishing  his  own 
office  and  continuing  alone  until  he  subse- 
quently admitted  his  son,  John  M.,  to  part- 
nership. The  latter  is  a graduate  of  the 
Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  the  class  of  1897.  The  Firmin 
name  has  been  one  of  strength  in  the  med- 
ical profession  in  this  part  of  Ohio  for 
many  years,  representing  at  all  times,  skill, 
ability,  education  and  close  adherence  to 
professional  ethics.  The  present  firm  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Adams  Building.  Both  physi- 
cians are  valued  members  of  the  leading 
medical  organizations  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  the  older  physician  was  instrumental 


in  founding  the  Medical  Society  of  Han- 
cock County. 

As  a citizen,  Dr.  Firmin  has  been  zealous 
in  his  support  of  all  measures  promising  to 
be  of  permanent  benefit  to  Findlay,  giving 
liberally  of  his  time,  means,  and  profes- 
sional services  on  many  occasions.  He 
served  four  years  as  a member  of  the  city 
council,  seven  years  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  innumerable 
times  on  committees  for  the  betterment  of 
civic  conditions.  Since  1872  he  has  served 
continuously  as  examining  surgeon  for 
pensions,  in  Hancock  County,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  years,  during  a Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  for  a large  part 
of  that  period  has  been  president  of  the  ex- 
amining board.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  post  at  Findlay. 
Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
Mason,  in  the  latter  organization  being 
particularly  prominent,  being  a Knight 
Templar  and  Scottish  Rite  32nd  degree  and 
a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Dr.  Firmin  was  married  on  May  6,  1869, 
to  Miss  Mary  L.  D.  Meeks,  a daughter  of 
Rev.  John  A.  Meeks,  and  they  have  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter  born  to  them : 
Otis,  deceased ; Scott,  John  M.,  George,  de- 
ceased ; Clara,  deceased ; Frank  Bope  and 
Carl  Giles.  Dr.  Firmin’s  residence  is  lo- 
cated at  No.  1009  South  Main  Street,  Find- 
lay. 

JOHN  W.  SWAB,  who  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
a tract  of  312  acres  in  Marion  Township,  ad- 
joining his  residence  property,  which  is  located 
in  Section  22,  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
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Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  was  born  June  29, 
1853,  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  a son  of  Sol- 
omon and  Catherine  (Gallaway)  Swab. 

Solomon  Swab  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  where  his  parents,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Germany,  settled  at  an  early  period. 
He  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  became  a ship  builder 
by  trade.  He  later  purchased  a farm  in  Wash- 
ington County  and  about  1863  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  Wood  County,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a 
farm,  which  now  forms  the  northeast  portion 
of  North  Baltimore.  He  operated  this  farm 
about  seven  years,  then  traded  the  land  for  our 
subject’s  present  farm,  which  was  then  owned 
by  John  Franks.  He  married  Catherine  Galla- 
way, who  was  also  a native  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  and  they  had  the  following  chil- 
dren : Mary,  who  is  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
James  Weaver;  Sarah  Ann,  who  died  young; 
Jane,  who  is  the  widow  of  John  Weisel;  John 
William;  Nancy,  who  died  young;  Salina,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Frank  Bibler;  and  Alice,  who  is 
the  wife  of  James  Swartz.  The  mother  of  this 
family  died  at  Findlay,  O.,  and  the  father’s 
death  occurred  on  the  farm. 

John  William  Swab  was  ten  years  old  when 
his  parents  came  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  his 
educational  training  was  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Wood  County.  About  1873  the 
family  came  to  Hancock  County  and  settled  on 
our  subject’s  present  farm  in  Marion  Township, 
where  he  carries  on  farm  pursuits  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  He  raises  and  deals  largely  in  stock, 
keeping  about  a car  load  of  steers  and  100  head 
of  hogs  on  hand.  He  has  had  three  gas  wells 
in  operation  on  the  place,  ran  a dairy  wagon  to 
Findlay  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  has  made 
extensive  improvements  on  the  farm,  including 
the  erection  of  a fine  residence. 


In  November,  1878,  Mr.  Swab  was  joined  in 
marriage  with  Emma  Walters,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Hancock  County,  and  is  a daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Amanda  (Bear)  Walters, 
who  were  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swab  have  reared  three  children:  Nettie, 
who  married  G.  W.  Kistler  of  Marion  Town- 
ship, and  they  have  three  children,  Grace,  Dor- 
othy, and  Lester;  Frank,  who  is  a resident  of 
Marion  Township,  was  elected  trustee  of  the 
township  on  the  Republican  ticket,  married  Bes- 
sie George,  and  has  one  daughter,  Helen  Fran- 
ces; and  Julia,  who  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Swab 
is  a Republican. 

D.  M.  DREISBACH,  a highly  respected 
citizen  of  Benton  Ridge,  Hancock  County,  O., 
a retired  farmer,  for  many  years  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Blanchard  Township, 
where  he  still  retains  his  valuable  farm  of  162 
acres.  He  was  born  in  Pickaway  County,  O., 
September  28,  1845,  and is  a son  °f  Abraham 
E.  and  Mary  Ann  (Miesie)  Dreisbach. 

Abraham  E.  Dreisbach  was  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  February  21,  1818,  a son  of  Rev. 
John  and  Fanny  (Eyer)  Dreisbach.  Rev. 
John  Dreisbach  was  born  in  Buffalo  Valley, 
Pa.,  in  1789,  and  in  1807  he  entered  the  minis- 
try under  the  leadership  of  the  Methodist  re- 
former, Rev.  Jacob  Albright,  who  had  founded 
the  Evangelical  Association  in  1800.  John 
Dreisbach  was  married  first  to  Fanny  Eyer, 
who  died  in  1815,  leaving  two  children:  Sa- 
lome and  Elizabeth.  In  1817  he  married  her 
sister,  Katherine  Eyer,  who  was  born  Septem- 
ber 22,  1791,  and  became  the  mother  of  his 
eleven  children,  named  as  follows:  Abraham 
E.,  Isaac  E.,  Catherine  E.,  Sophia  E.,  Jacob 
E.,  Leah  E.,  Martin  E.,  Susanna  E.,  John  E., 
Fannie  E.  and  Martha  E.  In  1831,  Rev.  John 
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Dreisbach  came  to  Pickaway  County,  O., 
where  he  invested  in  much  land.  He  gave  all 
his  children  a farm  and  so  arranged  them  that 
his  own  farm  should  be  in  the  center  of  the 
settlement.  His  time  was  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  ministerial  duties.  He  was  a man  well 
fitted  for  pioneering  evangelical  work,  having 
the  courage  and  enterprise  together  with  the 
true  zealous  religious  faith.  He  purchased 
the  first  printing  press  in  Pickaway  County 
and  published  the  first  Evangelical  hymn  book 
and  was  the  first  elder  of  this  religious  body 
in  Ohio. 

In  large  measure  Abraham  E.  Dreisbach 
worthily  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  In 
early  manhood  he  too  became  a minister  and 
filled  various  pulpits  and  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  traveled  as  an  evangelist. 
His  death  occurred  at  Tiffin,  in  Seneca  County, 
O.  He  was  married  (first)  in  1840,  to  Mary 
Ann  Miesie,  a native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
who  accompanied  him  to  Pickaway  County, 
O.,  in  the  same  year.  She  died  February  9, 
1857.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Elizabeth 
Stroll,  who  died  in  September,  1871,  and  in 
1873  he  was  married  to  a sister  of  his  second 
wife,  who  survived  him,  his  death  taking  place 
August  28,  1876.  His  burial  and  those  of  his 
wives  took  place  at  Tiffin.  All  his  children 
were  born  to  his  first  marriage.  The  Dreis- 
bach family  originated  in  Germany,  the  name 
coming  from  a German  word  combined  with 
the  numeral  three,  the  family  having  long  been 
established  at  a point  in  Germany  where  three 
rivers  unite. 

Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  civil  strife,  in 
1861,  D.  M.  Dreisbach  helped  with  farm  work 
and,  as  opportunity  offered,  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  Seneca  County.  When  the 
call  came  for  troops  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  195th 


O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  remained  in  the  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  honorable 
discharge  on  December  22,  1865.  He  was  a 
brave  and  faithful  soldier  at  all  times  but  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  returned  to  their 
peaceful  homes  without  having  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  dangers  which  they  had  daily 
faced.  He  is  a member  and  for  three  years 
was  commander  of  Engler  Post  No.  109,  G. 
A.  R.,  at  Benton  Ridge,  O.  Mr.  Dreisbach 
resumed  farming  and  continued  until  he  re- 
tired to  Benton  Ridge,  March  1,  1908.  Of  his 
farm  in  Blanchard  Township,  he  has  all  but 
four  acres  under  the  plow  and  all  of  it  is  well 
drained.  He  cleared  about  one-third  of  the 
land  after  locating  on  it,  and  through  careful 
cultivation  developed  its  fertility. 

Mr.  Dreisbach  was  married  October  15, 
1867,  to  Miss  Caroline  Wagner,  a daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Brant)  Wagner,  and 
seven  children  were  born  to  them,  namely: 
Lillie  W.,  who  lives  at  home;  Silas  W.,  who 
married  Iowa  Green,  of  Hancock  County, 
lives  in  Blanchard  Township;  Helena  W.,  who 
married  L.  B.  Ray,  of  Benton  Ridge;  William 
H.,  who  married  Eva  Hickman,  of  Blanchard 
Township;  Aaron  W.,  who  is  unmarried; 
David  W.,  who  married  Edna  George;  and 
Arthur  W.,  who  married  Zella  Watkins,  re- 
sides in  Blanchard  Township. 

Mr.  Dreisbach  has  been  a lifelong  Republi- 
can, casting  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  He  has  creditably  filled  a num- 
ber of  township  offices.  Formerly  he  was 
identified  with  the  local  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  belongs  to  Mt.  Blanchard  Lodge  No.  519, 
F.  & A.  M. 

JOSEPH  P.  BAKER,  M.  D.,  of  Findlay, 
who  takes  high  rank  among  the  medical  men 
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of  Hancock  County,  was  born  at  Fostoria, 
Seneca  County,  O.,  June  9,  1864.  His  parents 
were  Joshua  C.  and  Clarissa  A.  (Moorhead) 
Baker,  the  former  of  whom,  a native  of  Co- 
lumbiana County,  this  state,  followed  the  com- 
bined occupations  of  farming  and  teaching. 
They  were  married  in  1863  and  their  family 
in  due  time  numbered  six  children.  When 
their  son  Joseph  was  an  infant  they  removed 
to  Hancock  County,  where  they  have  since  re- 
sided. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Joseph  P.  Baker  at- 
tended school  at  Portage,  and  later  at  Findlay, 
continuing  his  studies  until  he  had  reached  his 
sixteenth  year.  From  receiving  instruction 
he  then  took  to  imparting  it,  becoming  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Wood  County,  O.,  in 
which  occupation  he  was  engaged  for  seven 
consecutive  years.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Anson 
Hurd  of  Findlay,  an  old  and  well  known  phy- 
sician. He  subsequently  continued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  at  Starling  Medical  College, 
at  Columbus,  O.,  which  he  entered  in  1888  and 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1890,  his  marked  ability  as  a student  and  his 
personal  popularity  having  won  for  him  the 
honor  of  being  made  president  of  the  class. 
On  leaving  college  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Findlay  and  thus  continued  for 
several  years.  To  increase  his  store  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  he  attended  in  1894,  the  New 
York  Polyclinic,  and  three  years  later  took  a 
post-graduate  course  in  New  York,  being  de- 
termined to  keep  himself  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  his  profession.  His  conscientious 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  borne  their  natural 
fruit  in  a large  and  increasing  practice  and  a 
high  professional  reputation.  Joining  the 
Northwestern  Medical  Association  soon  after 


his  location  in  this  city,  he  served  as  its  secre- 
tary from  1895  to  1902,  in  which  latter  year 
the  honor  was  conferred  on  him  of  being 
elected  president  of  this  association — an  honor 
that  sufficiently  indicates  the  regard  in  which 
lie  was  held  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  which 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  of  his  youth. 
From  1890  until  1893  he  served  on  the  Pen- 
sion Board  of  Hancock  County.  He  is  the 
leading  examination  surgeon  at  Findlay  for 
several  of  the  more  prominent  life  and  accident 
insurance  companies,  and  holds  the  chair  of  ob- 
stetrics and  diseases  of  children,  in  the  Findlay 
City  Hospital.  Besides  his  membership  in  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Association,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  belongs  to  the  Hancock 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons. 

As  an  evidence  that  he  was  still  held  in  af- 
fectionate remembrance  by  his  class-mates,  he 
was  elected,  in  1901,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  his  college,  being  also  appointed 
one  of  the  censors.  Dr.  Baker  is  a Free  Mason 
of  high  standing,  in  1891  being  made  a Master 
Mason  in  Findlay  Lodge,  No.  227,  and  being 
also  a member  of  Findlay  Chapter,  No.  58, 
Council,  No.  59,  and  Findlay  Commandery,  No. 
49.  He  was  also  made  a Scottish  Rite  Mason 
in  1898,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and  is  a member  of 
Zenobia  Temple  at  Toledo.  His  other  frater- 
nal connections  are  with  Findlay  Lodge,  No. 
85,  Knights  of  Pythias;  Findlay  Lodge,  No. 
75,  of  the  Elks,  and  Hancock  Lodge,  No.  73, 
I.  O.  O.  F. 

Dr.  Baker  was  united  in  marriage  May  25, 
1892,  to  Miss  Harriet  Schwartz,  a daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schwartz,  and  they 
have  a pleasant  home  at  No.  228  W.  Lincoln 
Street.  Findlay.  In  politics,  Dr.  Baker  is  a 
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Republican,  although  his  political  activity  has 
been  confined  hitherto  to  casting  his  vote. 

CHARLES  PHILIP  ROTH,  a much  es- 
teemed farmer  and  enterprising  citizen  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  resides  on  a fine  farm  of 
ninety-three  acres  located  in  Section  21,  Ma- 
rion Township,  and  was  born  December  11, 
1876,  in  Marion  Township,  this  county,  a son 
of  George  and  Eva  (Rouch)  Roth. 

George  Roth  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many, and  in  1844,  with  his  brother  Adam, 
came  to  America.  They  immediately  went  to 
California  in  search  of  gold,  Adam  working  in 
the  gold  fields,  and  George  operating  a clothing 
store  and  tailoring  establishment.  They  subse- 
quently returned  to  Germany,  and  some  time 
later  came  to  America  again  in  com- 
pany with  a number  of  other  young 
people,  among  them  being  Eva  Rouch, 
whom  the  father  of  our  subject  shortly 
afterward  married.  They  came  to  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  and  located  at  Findlay,  where 
they  owned  two  pieces  of  property,  upon  which 
site  the  Republican  building  is  now  located. 
This  was  later  disposed  of  and  a farm  of  sixty 
acres  in  Marion  Township  purchased,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  Mr.  Roth  returned 
to  Findlay,  where  he  resided  two  years.  He 
then  purchased  the  Lewis  Thomas  farm  in 
Marion  Township,  and  there  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  13,  1897,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  is  now  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
and  makes  her  home  with  our  subject.  Five 
children  were  born  to  George  and  Eva  Roth, 
namely:  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Harvey 
Johnson;  Mary,  who  married  William  Busch; 
Maggie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Springston; 


William,  who  died  aged  nine  years;  and 
Charles  Philip,  the  subject  of  this  record. 

Charles  Philip  Roth  grew  to  manhood  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  Marion  Township  and  as 
soon  as  old  enough  began  assisting  with  the 
work  at  home.  He  purchased  his  present 
farm  of  ninety-three  acres  from  the  Tussing 
heirs,  and  carries  on  farming  in  a general  way. 
On  October  4,  1900,  he  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Smith,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Michael  and  Barbara  Smith,  both  living  in 
Eagle  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  have 
three  children:  Harriet,  Edna,  and  George. 
The  religious  connection  of  the  family  is  with 
the  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Findlay.  Mr. 
Roth  is  a Democrat. 

WILLIAM  BENSINGER,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative and  substantial  citizens  of  Mc- 
Comb,  a retired  farmer  and  an  honored  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
O.,  January  14,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  Reuben 
and  Hannah  (Feazel)  Bensinger. 

Reuben  Bensinger  was  born  in  Schuylkill 
County,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  died  in  Ohio  in  1884, 
aged  sixty-five  years.  He  came  to  Medina 
County  with  his  parents,  John  and  Mary  (Als- 
paugh)  Bensinger,  the  former  of  whom  died 
in  Wayne  and  the  latter  in  Medina  County. 
The  grandfather  of  William  Bensinger  was  a 
shoemaker  but  the  father  was  a farmer  and 
when  the  latter  bought  the  farm  on  which  he 
died,  all  but  eight  acres  was  covered  with  tim- 
ber. Reuben  Bensinger  was  married  to  Han- 
nah Feazel,  in  Wayne  County,  where  she  was 
bom,  in  1839.  She  was  a daughter  of  Pleas- 
ant and  Mary  Feazel.  Her  death  occurred  in 
1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  In  1841, 
Reuben  Bensinger,  wife  and  son,  moved  to 
Medina  County  and  in  1858,  to  Hancock 
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County,  settling  in  Pleasant  Township  four 
miles  from  McComb. 

William  Bensinger  was  the  only  child  born 
to  his  parents.  He  attended  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented, and  worked  on  the  home  farm  until 
1 86 1,  when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Findlay,  O.,  as 
a member  of  Co.  G,  21st  O.  Vol.  Inf.  During 
the  campaign  through  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see that  followed,  he  was  with  his  regiment 
continuously  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ivy 
Mountain.  Subsequently,  with  twenty-one 
comrades,  he  was  detailed  to  capture  certain 
trains  and  destroy  certain  bridges  and  at  Big 
Shanty,  while  in  the  line  of  duty,  captured  a 
train  on  the  West  Va.  Railroad  and  ran  it  for 
ninety  miles,  but  then  suffered  capture  himself. 
He  was  imprisoned  at  Chattanooga  and  with 
his  companions  was  court  martialed  and  eight 
of  his  comrades  were  executed.  He  was  held 
a prisoner  for  eleven  and  one-half  months  when 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  but  was  recaptured 
and  was  then  in  prison  at  Atlanta  from  Octo- 
ber until  December,  1862,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Richmond  and  was  exchanged  on  March  17, 
1863.  He  reported  to  his  regiment,  then  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  took  part  in  the  succeeding 
campaign  which  included  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  applied  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  a commission  as  cap- 
tain of  a colored  regiment  and  this  was  given 
him  and  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln.  In 
September,  1863,  he  organized  Co.  C,  13th 
Col.  Inf.,  and  continued  in  command  until  Jan- 
uary, 1866.  The  bravery  and  efficiency  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  was  shown  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  when  twenty-eight  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  in  twenty 


minutes.  Captain  Bensinger  was  also  wounded 
but  he  never  left  the  field. 

After  his  honorable  discharge,  Captain  Ben- 
singer returned  to  the  home  farm  and  operated 
it  for  two  years  and  then  went  to  railroading, 
becoming  a brakeman  on  the  C.  H.  & D.  Rail- 
road, with  which  company  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  as  brakeman,  baggage  master, 
fireman  and  engineer.  He  was  also  with  the 
Pittsburg  & Fort  Wayne  and  the  L.  E.  & 
Western,  as  an  engineer.  In  1880  he  retired 
from  the  railroad  and  then  engaged  in  farming 
in  Pleasant  Township  where  he  continued  until 
1900,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  came  to  Mc- 
Comb. Since  locating  here,  Mr.  Bensinger 
has  kept  himself  busy  in  the  agency  line,  selling 
fertilizers  and  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Bensinger  was  married  February  11, 
1864,  to  Miss  Sarah  Harris,  a daughter  of 
Wesley  and  Mary  (Smith)  Harris,  of  Char- 
lotte, Tenn.  She  was  bom  in  North  Carolina 
and  accompanied  her  parents  to  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  where  both  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bensinger  have  one  son,  Charles  Harry,  who 
was  bom  at  Waverly,  Tenn.  He  is  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Mail  service.  He  married  Mary 
Barger,  a daughter  of  Fred  Barger,  of  Pleas- 
ant Township,  Hancock  County,  and  they  have 
one  son,  William  Frederick. 

Mr.  Bensinger  and  son  are  Republicans.  In- 
frequently he  has  served  in  township  offices, 
being  constable  for  one  term  and  in  1890  was 
census  enumerator.  He  is  a member  of  John 
Howard  Post  No.  154,  G.  A.  R.,  at  McComb. 

JAMES  S.  JOHNS,  sheriff  of  Hancock 
County,  O.,  and  one  of  its  most  popular  of- 
ficials, was  born  in  Marion  County,  O.,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1864,  and  is  one  of  a family  of  ten 
children  bom  to  his  parents,  who  were  Samuel 
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R.  and  Isabel  (Bruce)  Johns,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a native  of  Allen  County,  but  died 
in  Pulaski  County,  Ind.,  in  1883. 

James  S.  Johns  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Allen  County  where  the  family  went 
in  his  boyhood.  In  November,  1892,  he  came 
to  Hancock  County  and  found  work  in  the 
rolling  mills  and  then  went  into  the  oil  fields. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  had  made  many  friends 
in  the  county  and  had  impressed  them  with  his 
courage  and  good  judgment  and  in  January, 
1905,  he  was  made  deputy  sheriff  under  Sher- 
iff E.  L.  Groves,  and  in  November,  1908,  was 
elected  sheriff,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Sheriff  Johns  has  proven  himself  an  admirable 
officer  and  during  his  administration  many 
breakers  of  the  law  have  had  reason  to  fear  his 
stern  and  unrelenting  adherence  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

Sheriff  Johns  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  M. 
John,  a daughter  of  Abiah  John.  They  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  is  prominent  in  Odd  Fellowship,  being  a 
member  of  all  its  branches,  and  belongs  also 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Rebeccas. 

FRANK  BROWN,  who  resides  on  his  val- 
uable farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  situated 
in  Section  10,  Portage  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Findlay,  came  to  this  place  in  the  spring  of 
1861.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
October  10,  1836,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  and 
Susan  (Severly)  Brown. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Brown  were  bom  in 
Germany  and  when  they  came  to  America  had 
four  children.  For  some  years  they  lived  in 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  then  moved  to  Craw- 
ford County,  O.,  where  they  remained  for  thir- 
teen years  and  then  went  to  Sandusky  County, 


where  the  father  acquired  twenty  acres  of  land 
and  by  shrewd  trading  exchanged  it  for  eighty 
acres.  Joseph  Brown,  with  the  help  of  his 
sons,  cleared,  ditched  and  cultivated  this  land. 

When  Frank  Brown  was  twenty-five  years 
old  he  came  to  Hancock  County  and  located  on 
the  place  on  which  he  has  ever  since  lived.  No 
clearing  or  improving  had  yet  been  done  on 
this  land  and  he  found  the  task  a long  and  hard 
one  to  put  the  land  under  its  present  state  of 
fine  cultivation.  He  cleared  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  farm  by  himself.  His  first  house 
was  the  usual  pioneer  log  cabin,  which  he 
pulled  down  in  1882  and  in  its  place  built  the 
fine  large  brick  house  in  which  he  now  lives  in 
great  comfort.  He  carried  on  general  farming 
for  many  years  but  has  been  retired  from  active 
labor  for  some  time,  renting  out  his  fields  to 
reliable  tenants. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Reed 
the  estimable  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Clar- 
issa (Nesbitt)  Reed,  of  Richland  County,  O. 
She  is  a lady  possessed  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, not  the  least  of  these  being  a complete 
knowledge  of  all  housewifely  arts.  By  a for- 
mer marriage,  Mr.  Brown  had  nine  children 
bom  to  him,  the  six  survivors  being:  Mrs. 
Amanda  Jane  Milligan,  Samuel,  Homer,  Wil- 
bur, Mrs.  Vesta  Hutchison  and  Albert.  The 
three  children  deceased  were:  Emma,  Moses 
V.  and  Lewis,  the  sons  being  accidentally 
drowned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  valued 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  church  at  Van 
Buren,  O. 

J.  N.  WYER,  whose  farm  of  275  acres  is 
situated  in  Section  15,  Union  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  but  who  resides  in  Rawson, 
this  county,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
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County,  O.,  September  21,  1854,  and  is  a son 
of  Henry  and  Ann  E.  (Ashbaugh)  Wyer. 

Henry  Wyer  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1828,  and  died  in  June,  1906.  He  was  young 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Fairfield  County, 
O.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  subse- 
quently became  a prominent  fanner.  He  mar- 
ried Ann  E.  Ashbaugh,  who  was  born  in  Fair- 
field  County,  O.,  and  still  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Marion  Township,  Hancock 
County. 

J.  N.  Wyer  obtained  his  education  in  Fair- 
field  County  and  in  schools  near  Findlay,  to 
which  place  he  came  when  thirteen  years  old. 
His  business  has  always  been  farming  and 
stock  raising  and  he  settled  on  his  present  place 
after  his  marriage.  This  took  place  on  January 
24,  1885,  to  Miss  Laura  O.  Wonder,  who  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Wyandot  County,  O.  Her 
parents  were  Mathias  and  Katherine  Wonder, 
old  residents  of  that  county.  Mrs.  Wyer  died 
August  15,  1909,  at  Rawson,  O.  She  was  a 
most  estimable  lady  in  every  relation  of  life 
and  was  a consistent  member  and  earnest 
worker  in  the  Evangelical  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wyer  had  two  children  bom  to  them: 
Oran  O.  and  Mabel.  The  former  is  an  expert 
telegrapher  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad.  Mabel  graduated  from  the 
Bluffton  High  School  on  May  27,  1910,  hav- 
ing taken  also  a special  course  in  Latin.  Mr. 
Wyer  takes  no  very  active  part  in  politics. 

JOHN  S.  ROSE,  a well  known  general 
farmer  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  resides  on  a farm  of  106 
acres,  located  in  Section  23,  Marion  Township, 
and  was  bom  October  6,  1852,  at  Bellpoint, 
Delaware  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Rev.  Al- 
van  and  Elizabeth  (Morey)  Rose. 


Rev.  Alvan  Rose  was  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent and  a native  of  Delaware  County,  O. 
His  mother  died  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
his  father  subsequently  married  and  moved  to 
Illinois.  He  was  reared  by  relatives  in  Dela- 
ware County  and  for  seventeen  years  taught- 
the  district  school  during  the  winter  months 
and  a select  school  during  the  summers.  He 
also  practiced  medicine  a short  time,  but  later 
entered  the  ministry,  and  after  serving  one 
year  in  the  Mexican  War,  preached  one  year 
in  Delaware  County  and  three  years  in  Seneca 
County.  During  this  time  he  was  sent  among 
the  Freedmen  of  Mississippi  on  the  old  Joseph 
and  Jefferson  Davis  plantation,  and  while 
there  had  the  small  pox,  and  was  nursed  back 
to  health  by  the  old  negro  mammy  who  had 
nursed  Jefferson  Davis.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  south  Rev.  Rose  came  to  Findlay,  O.,  where 
he  traveled  a circuit  for  many  years  and  was 
for  some  years  presiding  elder  of  this  district. 
Rev.  Alvan  Rose  married  Elizabeth  Morey,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Delaware 
County,  O.,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  died 
at  Findlay  in  February,  1900.  Of  their  union 
were  born  ten  children:  Amelia,  deceased; 

William,  deceased;  John  S.,  our  subject,  and 
his  twin,  Anna,  the  deceased  wife  of  Elias 
Hoot;  Harvey  and  Horace,  twins,  both  de- 
ceased; Alvan,  deceased;  Lillian,  wife  of 
Ernest  Jacqua,  of  Medford,  Ore. ; Mary,  wife 
of  John  Hoover,  of  Portland,  Ore. ; and  Fran- 
cis. Rev.  Rose  died  in  September,  1881,  at 
Findlay,  O.,  aged  fifty-three  years  and  eight 
months. 

John  S.  Rose  was  a small  child  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Indiana  for  a year,  from 
whence  they  moved  to  Seneca  County,  O.,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1864  came  to  Hancock  County. 
Here  he  was  reared  and  educated  and  during 
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his  early  manhood  taught  school  for  a time,  as 
did  the  other  children  of  the  family.  He  was 
also  a clerk  for  a time  in  Connell’s  Book  Store 
at  Findlay,  but  since  his  marriage  has  followed 
general  farming  on  his  present  farm,  which 
was  inherited  by  his  wife,  whose  grandfather, 
Major  Bright,  entered  the  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Rose  was  married  April  23,  1878,  to 
Minerva  Bright,  who  was  bom  in  Marion 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Levi  and  Mary  (Gear)  Bright. 
Of  their  union  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren : Lulu,  died  in  infancy.  Samuel,  who  re- 
sides on  part  of  the  home  farm,  is  a graduate 
of  the  Tri-State  College  of  Angola,  Ind.,  and 
taught  three  years.  He  is  politically  a Repub- 
lican, and  in  the  fall  of  1907  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  township  and  a member  of  the  school 
board.  He  is  a candidate  for  county  clerk  of 
Hancock  County,  in  the  fall  elections  of  1910. 
He  was  married  September  15,  1902,  to  Wilma 
Smiley,  and  they  have  three  children,  Alvan, 
Lela,  and  Ana.  May,  who  is  the  wife  of  Roy 
Bear  of  Jackson  Township,  is  the  mother  of 
two  children,  Olive  Elizabeth  and  Bernerdine. 

Mr.  Rose  is  politically  a Republican  and  has 
served  six  years  as  township  trustee.  He  and 
his  family  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church,  in  which  he  has  held  all  the  local  of- 
fices; and  has  been  secretary  of  the  Circuit 
since  1885,  and  has  served  as  a delegate  to  the 
Central  Conference  and  in  various  other  of- 
fices. 

JACOB  E.  POWELL,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Findlay,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city 
since  June,  1890,  and  through  his  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  has  built  up  a large  and 


lucrative  practice.  He  was  bom  April  15, 
1861,  in  Eagle  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  Daniel  L.  Powell,  one  of  the 
older  residents  of  Eagle  Township. 

Dr.  Powell  was  one  of  a large  family  of 
children  and  during  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth  his  help  on  the  pioneer  farm  was  needed 
by  his  father,  the  latter  having  secured  his  land 
from  the  Government  in  1836.  Agricultural 
life,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  the  youth  in 
any  way  and  he  eagerly  took  advantage  of 
every  chance  to  advance  himself  in  a knowledge 
of  bodes,  and  at  a surprisingly  early  age  se- 
cured a certificate  to  teach  school.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  and  while  so  engaged  continued 
his  own  studies  and  thus  prepared  himself  for 
entrance  to  Findlay  College,  of  which  he  is  a 
charter  member,  and  while  there  followed  the 
same  course  and  prepared  for  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
From  that  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
March,  1890. 

With  his  diploma  in  his  possession,  which 
had  been  earned  through  perseverance  and  self 
denial,  Dr.  Powell  confidently  entered  into 
practice  and  the  immediate  and  continued  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  his  work,  has  given 
the  best  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aptitude 
in  this  greatest  of  professions.  In  1892  he 
was  elected  coroner  of  Hancock  County  and 
served  two  years  but  otherwise  has  accepted 
no  political  position. 

Dr.  Powell  was  married  November  6,  1887, 
to  Miss  Eva  J.  Oman,  of  Bluffton,  Ind.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  His 
convenient  and  well  equipped  office  is  located 
at  No.  414^  S.  Main  Street,  Findlay. 
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CLYDE  WHELAND,  proprietor  of  the 
Arcadia  Elevator  and  dealer  in  grain,  seeds, 
flour,  meal,  feed,  lime,  salt,  coal,  etc.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  custom  grinding,  and  is  one  of  the 
representative  business  men  of  Arcadia,  Han- 
cock County,  O.  He  was  born  November  26, 
1882,  in  Arcadia,  and  is  a son  of  John  Henry 
and  Barbara  Ellen  (Warner)  Wheland. 

John  Henry  Wheland  was  bom  September 
1,  1845,  on  old  Ebersole  farm  near  Arca- 
dia, O.,  and  is  a son  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Kohlmeyer)  Wheland,  pioneer  settlers  of 
Washington  Township,  Hancock  County,  O. 
William  Wheland,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  bom  in  Center  County,  Pa.,  in  1817,  a son 
of  Michael  Wheland,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1844,  William  Wheland,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  set- 
tled near  what  is  now  Arcadia,  but  which  at 
that  time  was  principally  timberland,  the  town 
not  being  laid  out  until  some  time  later.  Wil- 
liam Wheland  married  Hannah  Kohlmeyer, 
who  was  born  June  2,  1824,  in  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  and  their  union  resulted  in  the  following 
issue:  George  W.,  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War;  John  Henry,  father  of  subject;  Sarah 
C.,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mosheim 
Hoffman,  deceased ; and  Mary  Jane,  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Anderson.  Will- 
iam Wheland  and  his  wife  both  died  on  the 
farm  near  Arcadia,  his  death  occurring  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years,  and  hers  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years.  John  Henry  Wheland  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  in  early  man- 
hood bought  seventy-four  acres  of  the  home 
place,  of  which  he  cleared  about  thirty-five 
acres  and  placed  it  under  cultivation.  About 
the  time  of  the  oil  boom  in  Hancock  County, 
he  sold  eleven  acres  at  $300  an  acre,  for  town 


lots,  and  on  November  3,  1889,  bought  a gen- 
eral store  at  Arcadia  from  Fred  Farley.  This 
he  operated  until  1910,  when  he  sold  the  busi- 
ness to  his  son,  Floyd  Wheland,  and  has  since 
been  residing  on  his  farm  near  Arcadia.  Dur- 
ing his  early  life  he  also  operated  a drug  store 
for  a time,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
is  a director  of  the  Arcadia  Bank  and  Savings 
Company. 

John  H.  Wheland  was  married  January  24, 
1867,  to  Barbara  Ellen  Warner,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Warner,  and 
their  union  resulted  in  the  following  issue: 
Amanda,  who  is  the  wife  of  F.  H.  Conaway; 
Parley  A.,  who  is  manager  and  proprietor  of 
the  Arcadia  Electric  Light  Company;  William, 
who  died  in  infancy ; Floyd,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business;  and  Clyde  and  Clare, 
twins,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Clyde  Wheland  was  reared  and  has  always 
lived  in  Arcadia,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town.  During  his  early  man- 
hood he  engaged  in  farming  on  his  father’s 
farm  near  Arcadia,  and  in  1905  purchased  his 
present  business  from  H.  L.  Lyons.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  located  along  both  the  L.  E.  & 
W.  R.  R.  and  the  Nickel  Plate  R.  R.,  was  pur- 
chased from  E.  P.  Huss. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Wheland  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  order  at  Fostoria,  O.,  and  is  polit- 
ically identified  with  the  Democratic  party. 

In  June,  1904,  Mr.  Wheland  married  Miss 
Ethel  Parker,  who  is  a daughter  of  J.  H. 
Parker,  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Dorothy. 

GEORGE  W.  MOWERY,  one  of  Pleas- 
ant Township’s  best  known  citizens  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families,  re- 
sides on  his  finely  improved  farm  of  twenty 
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acres  situated  not  far  from  McCornb,  Han- 
cock County,  O.  He  was  born  November 
6,  1850,  in  Pleasant  Township  two  miles 
southwest  of  McComb,  in  the  log  cabin  his 
father  had  built  with  care  and  pride  after 
coming  into  the  wilderness  as  this  section 
then  was.  He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of 
George  and  Eliza  (Asire)  Mowery. 

George  Mowery  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  his  father  was  a large  slaveholder,  hav- 
ing many  bondsmen  and  owning  1,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  James  River,  forty 
miles  from  Richmond,  to  which  city  he  sent 
flour  from  his  mills  and  the  products  of  his 
distillery.  Circumstances  led  the  son 
George  to  seek  a home  in  early  manhood 
in  a free  state  and  he  went  to  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.,  where  he  married  Eliza 
Asire,  a daughter  of  Henry  Asire.  She 
spent  her  last  days  with  her  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Growel,  at  McComb,  O., 
where  she  died  in  September,  1907,  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  Her  family  came  to 
Ohio  and  her  parents  died  in  Medina 
County.  A sister  and  brother,  Jeremiah 
and  Mrs.  Maria  Moore,  live  in  Indiana,  and 
after  a brother,  David  Asire,  died  at  Fos- 
toria,  his  son,  Judson  Asire,  assumed  his 
father’s  business  interests  and  is  in  the 
undertaking  business  there. 

When  George  Mowery  and  family  came 
to  Hancock  County,  in  1846,  they  made  the 
long  journey  in  the  usual  pioneer  wagon 
and  many  weeks  passed  before  they  were 
able  to  establish  their  little  home.  The 
father  was  a far-seeing  man  and  he  knew 
that  his  eighty  acres  of  ridge  and  swamp 
land  would  sometime  be  of  great  value  al- 
though at  that  time  the  ridge  was  covered 
with  a heavy  growth  and  the  swamp  acres 


were  under  water.  In  fact  the  whole  region 
between  McComb  and  Toledo  was  then 
known  as  the  Black  Swamp.  George  Mow- 
ery came  first  and  all  alone  built  the  cabin 
which  the  family  subsequently  lived  in 
comfortably  and  happily  for  many  years. 
No  nails  were  used  in  its  simple  construc- 
tion. The  mud  chimney,  however,  was 
wide  and  deep  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
recalls  many  a happy  evening  when  he  and 
his  brother  David  sat  in  its  glow  and 
warmth  and  roasted  apples  and  potatoes. 
In  retrospection  those  days  seem  to  have 
been  full  of  enjoyment.  The  death  of 
George  Mowery  occurred  in  May,  1867,  in 
his  fifty-first  year. 

To  George  and  Eliza  Mowery  the  follow- 
ing children  were  born:  Margaret,  who  is 
the  widow  of  James  Morrison,  of  Findlay; 
Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years ; 
Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Robert  I. 
Mackey,  of  Pleasant  Township;  Susan,  who 
died,  aged  thirteen  years ; George  W. ; 
David,  who  is  now  deceased,  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  B.  & O.  Railroad,  lived  at  Defi- 
ance and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Rosa  (Simcox)  Mowery;  Ada,  who  mar- 
ried Turner  Mackey,  resides  with  her 
husband  on  the  old  Mackey  farm  southwest 
of  McComb;  Belle,  who  is  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Growel,  of  McComb;  William,  who  died 
aged  three  years ; Jane,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years;  and  John,  who  died  in  infancy. 

George  Washington  Mowery  enjoyed 
district  school  advantages,  but  he  had  to 
walk  four  miles  along  a blazed  path  through 
the  woods  in  order  to  reach  the  little  log 
school  house.  As  soon  as  old  enough  to  be 
useful  on  the  farm  his  attendance  was  con- 
fined to  the  winter  seasons.  He  easily  re- 
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calls  when  miles  intervened  between  the 
homes  of  settlers.  When  he  was  but  a 
small  lad  he  could  help  his  father  in  his 
harvesting  by  riding  the  horses  when  they 
trampled  the  wheat  and  he  could  carry  the 
bags  of  grain  on  horseback  five  miles  to  a 
fanning  mill  in  order  to  have  the  wheat 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Only  one  who 
can  remember  these  old  and  arduous  days 
of  farming  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
modern  machinery  and  the  new  methods. 
Mr.  Mowery  remained  on  the  home  farm 
until  he  married.  He  learned  the  car- 
penter trade  and  worked  at  the  same  all 
through  this  section  for  twenty-five  years 
but  has  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  little  farm  for  the  past  few  years.  In 
1907  he  started  the  erection  of  his  hand- 
some ten-room  house  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced many  comforts  and  attractive  feat- 
ures. 

Mr.  Mowery  was  married  in  1873,  to 
Miss  Theresa  Brown,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  Brown,  who  came  to  Hancock 
County  from  Ashland  County,  in  1865  and 
settled  in  Pleasant  Township  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowery  now  live.  Mrs.  Mowery’s 
mother  died  on  this  farm  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years  and  her  father  when  aged 
sixty-six  years.  They  had  the  following 
children:  Theresa,  Mrs.  Mowery;  Sarah, 

who  is  the  wife  of  Ames  Barger,  of  Mc- 
Comb;  Thomas,  who  is  a resident  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  married  Lillie  Longfellow;  Mag- 
gie, who  lives  at  North  Baltimore,  O. ; and 
Benton,  who  lives  at  McComb,  married 
Daisy  Van  Stronder,  of  Van  Wert,  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowery  have  eight  living 
children,  one  daughter  and  seven  sons  and 
one  son  is  deceased.  Charles  B.  married 


Daisy  Joyce,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  and  they  re- 
side at  Lima  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Mabel.  Earl  resides  at  home  and  assists 
his  father.  Wallace  married  Flossie  Poe 
and  they  have  one  son,  Robert  Doldin. 
Pearl  is  the  wife  of  George  Sharninghaus, 
a successful  farmer  of  Portage  Township, 
and  they  have  four  children.  Orie  is  un- 
married and  lives  at  home.  Bert  is  a 
painter  by  trade  and  is  now  an  employe  of 
the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ray  and  Jay  are  both  at  home.  Mr.  Mow- 
ery takes  no  interest  in  politics  beyond  the 
demands  of  good  citizenship.  He  votes  the 
Republican  ticket. 

HON.  HOMER  O.  DORSEY,  who  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  in  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  in  the  fall  of  1908,  has 
proved  his  judicial  qualities  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way  and  is  numbered  with  the 
leading  jurists  of  the  county.  He  was  born 
in  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
January  27,  1879,  and  is  a son  of  Wallace 
and  Lois  (Nelson)  Dorsey. 

Judge  Dorsey  was  reared  on  the  home 
place  and  attended  the  public  schools  and 
later  the  Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada, 
after  which  he  devoted  seven  years  to 
teaching  and  during  this  time  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Arlington,  O.  For 
five  years  he  served  as  deputy  clerk  under 
Judge  Banker,  in  the  office  of  the  probate 
judge  of  Hancock  County,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  this  position  not 
only  became  well  acquainted  all  over  the 
county  but  inspired  the  confidence  that  re- 
sulted in  his  election  with  a very  large  ma- 
jority, to  the  office  of  the  probate  judge  of 
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this  county.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat 
and  a prominent  factor  in  party  affairs. 

Judge  Dorsey  married  Miss  Hattie  E. 
Dunlap,  a daughter  of  George  Dunlap,  on 
February  n,  1900,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren : Loel  Dorothy  and  Anna  Lucille. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Dorsey  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Their  pleas- 
ant home  is  situated  at  No.  416  Cherry 
Street,  Findlay.  He  is  identified  with  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  M.  W.  of 
A.  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  also  with 
various  political  organizations,  and  fre- 
quently serves  on  benevolent  and  public 
spirited  boards 

PETER  INEBNIT  is  a well  known  resi- 
dent of  Blanchard  Township,  who  lives  in 
Section  n,  on  a valuable  farm  of  ninety- 
four  acres.  He  was  born  in  the  old  log 
house  built  on  this  place  by  his  father,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1849.  His  parents  were  Uhlrich 
and  Madalena  (Wise)  Inebnit. 

Uhlrich  Inebnit  was  born  and  reared  in 
Switzerland  and  was  there  married.  In 
1844,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  he  came  to  America  and  after  reaching 
Hancock  County,  O.,  bought  forty  acres  of 
wild  land  in  Blanchard  Township,  this  be- 
ing the  original  homestead.  He  cleared 
his  farm,  but  subsequently  worked  at  his 
trade  of  tailor  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. With  the  Inebnits  the  Wises  came 
also  to  Hancock  County,  settling  in  Blanch- 
ard Township  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
Uhlrich  Inebnit  died  in  1866,  his  widow  sur- 
viving him  until  1890.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  were 
born  in  Switzerland.  The  family  record  is 
as  follows : Elizabeth,  now  deceased,  was 


the  wife  of  Frederick  Wise;  Magdalene, 
who  is  the  widow  of  James  H.  McClintock ; 
Uhlrich;  Anna,  who  is  the  widow  of  Sam- 
uel Behular;  John,  who  is  now  deceased; 
Peter;  Mary  J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
Madouse ; Christian  D. ; and  one  other  that 
died  in  infancy. 

Peter  Inebnit  had  but  meagre  educa- 
tional advantages,  as  he  was  obliged  to  be- 
gin the  battle  of  life  when  but  a boy. 
Brought  up  on  the  farm,  he  acquired  a 
store  of  practical  knowledge  pertaining  to 
agricultural  affairs,  of  which  he  has  since 
made  good  use.  By  purchase  from  the 
other  heirs  of  his  father’s  property  he  ac- 
quired their  interests  therein,  becoming  the 
sole  owner,  and  he  has  devoted  his  land  to 
general  farming.  He  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful and  is  numbered  among  the  pros- 
perous residents  of  his  township. 

Mr.  Inebnit  was  married  April  25,  1872, 
to  Miss  Sophia  Madouse,  a daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Sophia  (Hennings)  Ma- 
douse. Her  parents  were  married  in  Ger- 
many and  on  first  coming  to  Ohio  located 
at  Eostoria.  Mr.  Madouse  remembered 
working  many  a day  at  splitting  rails  for 
fifty  cents  per  hundred.  Later  he  bought 
the  farm  in  Hancock  County,  O.,  on  which 
his  son  William  now  lives.  The  other  sur- 
viving member  of  his  family  is  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Inebnit  have  had  six  children,  namely: 
Mary  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  B.  Conine 
and  resides  in  Portage  Township,  this 
county;  John  A.,  who  married  Maude  Doty 
and  resides  in  Findlay;  George  F. ; Charles 
H.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years;  Harvey  V.,  who  manages  the  farm 
for  his  father;  and  Jessie  O.,  who  lives  at 
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home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inebnit  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They 
have  three  grandchildren — Clarence,  Ma- 
bel, and  Rachel  Conine.  Mr.  Inebnit  and 
his  sons  are  Republicans.  He  has  served 
as  township  supervisor  and  also  on  the 
school  board.  He  is  one  of  the  township’s 
reliable  and  respected  citizens. 

ALFRED  L.  RUSSELL,  who  owns 
eighty  acres  of  farm  land,  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 6,  Big  Lick  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  six  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
Findlay,  on  the  Tiffin  turnpike  road,  was 
born  on  this  farm,  December  17,  1861,  and 
is  a son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Taylor) 
Russell. 

William  Russell  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  O.,  April  14,  1826,  a son  of  Will- 
iam Russell,  who  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1812.  The 
father  of  Alfred  L.  Russell  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  came 
as  a farm  hand  to  Big  Lick  Township  where 
he  worked  until  he  purchased  the  farm 
which  he  continued  to  reside  on  until  his 
death,  on  July  20,  1902.  In  1852  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Taylor,  who  was  born 
in  Washington  Township,  Hancock 
County,  and  died  April  8,  1895.  To  this 
union  nine  children  w'ere  born,  as  follows: 
George,  Martha  J.,  Wesley  J.,  Emily,  Will- 
iam T.,  Sarah  C.,  Alfred,  Robert  B.,  and 
Charles. 

Alfred  L.  Russell  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  his  native  township,  where 
he  obtained  his  education,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock  raising  ever 
since  leaving  school.  The  favorable  loca- 
tion of  his  farm  gives  him  one  of  the  finest 


watering  places  for  his  stock,  in  the  town- 
ship. He  has  two  gas  wells  in  operation  on 
the  farm  that  he  uses  for  his  own  purposes. 
He  purchased  this  place  in  1890,  it  being  a 
part  of  the  old  homestead. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Russell  was  married  to  Miss 
Zettie  Snyder,  and  they  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, namely:  Floyd,  Ethel,  Arnot,  Ruth, 
and  Kent,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Rusell 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  attend  services  at 
Arcadia.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics  but 
has  never  been  willing  to  be  a candidate  for 
office.  He  is  one  of  the  reliable  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  practical  business 
men  of  this  section. 

CHARLES  F.  SMITH,  general  manager 
at  Findlay  for  the  Toledo,  Bowling  Green 
& Southern  Traction  Company,  and  a man 
of  enterprise  and  achievement  in  various 
related  lines  of  industry,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, November  6,  1863.  He  is  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  his  father,  John  C.  Smith, 
having  come  to  America  in  infancy  with 
his  parents,  who  located  in  Cincinnati  where 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
John  C.  Smith,  who  was  a mechanic  by 
trade,  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War,  serving  as  a member 
of  an  Ohio  Infantry  regiment.  He  died  in 
Cincinnati  in  1893  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years. 

The  literary  education  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  secured  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city,  which  however  he  left  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  to  accept  a position  as 
office  boy  with  the  Mt.  Adams  and  Eden 
Park  Inclined  Plane  Railway  Company. 
After  ten  years’  faithful  service  with  the 
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company,  during  which  time  he  made  the 
best  use  of  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  railway  matters,  he  was  made 
assistant  superintendent,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  he  came  to  Findlay,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887.  Here  he  seized  upon  an 
opportunity  presented  to  him,  and  purchas- 
ing the  material,  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  Findlay  Street  Railway.  This 
line  had  at  first  a single  trackage  of  eight 
miles,  which,  however,  has  since  been 
more  than  doubled.  On  the  absorption  of 
the  street  railway  by  the  Toledo,  Bowling 
Green  and  Southern  Traction  Company, 
which  subsequently  occurred,  Mr.  Smith 
was  made  manager  of  the  latter  and  he  has 
since  retained  that  position.  This  he  is  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  fill,  as  he  has  served 
in  every  department  and  has  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  every  department  in 
the  business. 

But  Mr.  Smith  has  also  been  active  in 
other  fields  of  industrial  effort.  In  1892  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Hancock  Light 
& Power  Company  and  became  its  presi- 
dent, which  office  he  held  for  three  years. 
From  the  reorganization  of  the  company  in 
1895  he  served  as  vice  president  until  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  Findlay  Street  Railway 
Company,  four  years  later.  In  June,  1901, 
Mr.  Smith  took  another  progressive  step, 
securing  the  franchise  for  heating  houses  by 
the  hot  water  system,  which  business  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  traction  company,  under  his 
management.  In  all  these  varied  enter- 
prises, each  having  an  important  and  pre- 
eminently useful  as  well  as  general  applica- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  ability  and  force,  such  as  is  needed 
in  every  community  that  aspires  to  be  up- 


to-date  in  this  Twentieth  Century.  His 
success  is  more  noteworthy,  as  it  is  not  due 
to  the  initial  advantages  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, but  rather  to  his  own  native  energy 
and  his  ability  to  see  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  him,  which  many  oth- 
ers would  have  passed  by  unnoticed.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  lives  in  the  history  of 
our  country  have  been  made  up  of  just  this 
kind  of  material,  and  to  record  them  is  to 
furnish  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  today 
that,  if  heeded,  will  bear  good  and  plente- 
ous fruit. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1885,  to  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Farland,  daughter  of 
John  M.  Farland,  and  has  one  son,  Harry 
C.  The  hospitable  home  of  the  family  is  at 
No.  718  S.  Main  Street.  In  politics  Mr. 
Smith  is  a Republican.  He  has  fraternal 
connections  with  the  Masons  (being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mystic  Shrine),  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Elks. 

CLARK  L.  SHEPPARD,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sanitorium  and  Rem- 
edy Company,  at  Nos.  2217-2219  North  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  O.,  bears  a name  that  has  been 
identified  with  the  healing  art  for  several  gen- 
erations, both  his  father  and  grandfather  pos- 
sessing a knowledge  and  medical  skill  that  en- 
abled them  to  eradicate  that  terrible  scourge 
of  the  human  flesh,  cancer.  For  the  relief  and 
cure  of  this  dread  disease,  together  with  other 
persistent  blood  troubles,  the  Sanitorium  and 
Remedy  Company  opened  its  quarters  in  this 
city,  in  April,  1908.  Those  interested  in  the 
enterprise  are  all  men  of  high  personal  and 
financial  standing,  the  officers  being:  Clark  L. 
Sheppard,  president  and  general  manager; 
James  M.  Steen,  vice  president;  and  John  C. 
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Firmin,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Sanita- 
rium is  a commodious  three-story  brick  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  a hotel.  It  has  been 
fitted  up  with  every  comfort  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings assured  patients,  many  of  whom 
come  long  distances  for  treatment. 

Clark  L.  Sheppard  was  born  in  Lapeer  Coun- 
ty, Mich.,  July  3,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Gusta- 
vus  C.  and  Hannah  M.  (Thornton)  Sheppard. 
Gustavus  C.  Sheppard  was  born  in  New  York 
and  in  early  manhood  accompanied  his  father, 
William  Sheppard,  to  Canada.  The  latter  was 
a native  of  England,  who  had  come  to  America 
as  a missionary  and  while  among  the  Indians 
learned  of  the  remedy  which  his  descendants 
have  preserved  and  so  successfully  made  use  of 
as  a healing  agent.  Gustavus  C.  Sheppard 
was  married  in  Canada  and  moved  from  there 
to  Michigan,  where  his  daily  work  was  cooper- 
ing but  he  was  widely  known  also  as  a healer 
through  the  remedy  above  mentioned. 

Clark  L.  Sheppard  was  reared  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Michigan.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old  but  he  remained  in 
Michigan  and  first  made  use  of  this  famous 
cancer  remedy  while  living  in  Cass  County.  In 
1888  he  came  to  Findlay  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  his  medicines  in  1891  over  what  is 
now  the  Buckeye  Bank.  For  twenty-eight 
years  Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  interested  along 
the  lines  indicated  and  he  doubtless  has  brought 
relief,  cure  and  happiness  to  hundreds  of  his 
afflicted  fellow  creatures.  He  has  grateful  let- 
ters telling  of  the  same  and  also  has  a large 
collection  of  valuable  relics  of  various  kinds 
presented  to  him  by  those  who  have  been  under 
his  care  at  different  times  and  they  make  a very 
interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  married  (first)  to  Miss 
Ellen  McClury,  and  (second)  to  Miss  Clara  E. 


Scott.  He  has  four  children : Roy,  Fisk,  Ethel 
and  Glenn.  He  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Macca- 
bees. 

ABRAHAM  M.  KYSER,  M.  D.,  a prom- 
inent and  experienced  medical  practitioner 
of  Hancock  County,  O.,  who  has  been  lo- 
cated at  McComb  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  was  born  in  Holmes  County,  O. 
three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Loudon- 
ville,  May  21,  1833.  His  parents  were  Cor- 
nelius and  Susan  (Melott)  Kyser. 

Cornelius  Kyser  was  born  April  1,  1800,  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  His  father  was 
Stacy  Kyser,  a native  of  Holland  and  a man 
of  superior  education,  having  a speaking 
knowledge  of  three  languages  and  being 
able  to  wrrite  in  two  of  these.  He  settled 
first  in  New  York  but  later  moved  to  Brad- 
ford County,  Pa.,  where  his  death  occurred. 
Cornelius  Kyser  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age  when  he  went  from  New  York  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  thirty-two  years  old  when 
he  located,  in  1832,  in  Holmes  County,  O. 
He  was  married  in  Center  County,  Pa.,  to 
Susan  Melott,  a daughter  of  John  and  Cath- 
erine (Bitner)  Melott.  John  Melott  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cologne,  Germany,  and 
his  earlier  educational  training  was  for  the 
priesthood.  Later  he  spent  seven  years  at 
Cologne  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  escaped  from  his  native 
land  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte’s  invasion, 
shipped  on  an  out-going  vessel  and  was 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  There  he  soon  af- 
terward was  married  to  Catherine  Bitner, 
who  had  been  born  near  Cologne.  John 
Melott  died  in  Center  County,  Pa.,  where 
they  were  in  affluent  circumstances,  owning 
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400  acres  of  land,  including  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Melottville.  His  widow  subse- 
quently married  Daniel  Boon  and  after  his 
death  she  removed  to  Holmes  County,  O., 
where  she  died  and  her  burial  was  in  the 
Nashville  Cemetery. 

Cornelius  Kyser  moved  from  Holmes 
County  to  Richland  County,  where  his 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years.  His  widow  survived  to  be  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age,  her  death  occurring  at 
Crestline,  in  Crawford  County.  Both 
parents  of  Dr.  Kyser,  with  two  brothers 
and  a sister,  lie  buried  in  the  Nashville  Cem- 
etery. The  mother  was  a highly  educated 
woman,  a fine  German  scholar  and  was 
gifted  in  music.  Of  the  children  of  Corne- 
lius Kyser  and  wife,  the  following  reached 
maturity:  Almira,  Catherine,  Elsie,  Julia 
Ann,  Abraham,  Amnion,  Hester,  Martin  L. 
and  James  U.  Almira  was  married  first  to 
Rev.  Percell,  a minister  in  the  Disciples 
church  in  Illinois.  He  died  soon  after  mar- 
riage from  smallpox  and  their  child  also 
died  of  this  disease.  Her  second  marriage 
was  to  Samuel  Borden.  She  still  survives 
and  is  about  eighty-nine  years  of  age.  Cath- 
erine died  at  Antwerp,  in  Paulding  County, 
O.  She  married  Isaac  W.  Young  and  all 
the  family  except  two  sons  died  at  Ant- 
werp. Elsie,  now  deceased,  was  left  a 
widow  a few  years  after  her  marriage  to  T. 
W.  Rodgers,  a hardware  merchant  of  Cleve- 
land. Julia  Ann,  now  deceased,  was  the 
wife  of  Harrison  Quail,  who  was  an  artist 
and  musician  and  was  a brother  of  Senator 
Quail,  of  Iowa.  Abraham  M.,  was  the  fifth 
member  of  the  family.  Ammon  died  of 
typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years.  Hester  resides  on  the  home  place  at 


Nashville  and  is  the  wife  of  James  Mc- 
Clarren.  Martin  L.  died  in  early  manhood. 
James  U.  resides  at  Mt.  Cory,  in  Hancock 
County,  a farmer.  He  was  married  the 
first  time  to  Ellen  Smith,  of  Mercer  County, 
O.,  and  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Faulk, 
of  Mt.  Cory. 

Abraham  M.  Kyser  attended  the  Nash- 
ville schools  in  his  youth  and  in  his  desire 
for  a higher  education  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  mother.  Very  early  he  began  to 
teach  school  and  thus  in  great  measure,  pro- 
vided for  his  own  educational  advancement, 
attending  the  Normal  School  at  Haysville, 
in  Ashland  County,  and  Spring  Mountain, 
in  Coshocton  County.  He  taught  accept- 
ably in  Ashland,  Holmes  and  Coshocton 
Counties,  continuing  up  to  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  old  Buffalo  Medical  College,  after 
which  he  practiced  medicine  for  five  years 
and  then  attended  the  eclectic  schools  at 
Cincinnati  and  later  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
He  has  been  in  harness,  as  it  were,  for 
fifty-two  years,  beginning  at  Nashville,  go- 
ing then  to  Mohickenville,  and  from  there 
to  Mt.  Blanchard,  in  Hancock  County  and 
there  was  associated  for  a short  time  with 
Dr.  Clark.  From  there  he  went  to  Vanlue 
and  from  there  to  Mercer  County,  where 
he  was  physician  for  a convent  for  over 
three  years.  For  some  eight  years  he  prac- 
ticed at  Monroeville,  Ind.,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  was  at  Bluffton,  O.,  coming  then 
to  McComb.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  here,  both  as  to  skill  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  a member  of  the  Northwestern 
Quarterly  Eclectic  Medical  Association  and 
also  of  the  Ohio  State  and  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  organizations.  He  is  the 
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leading  exponent  of  this  system  of  medical 
practice  in  Hancock  County. 

Dr.  Kyser  was  married  (first)  on  April 
io,  i860,  to  Miss  Cecelia  Moore,  who  was 
born  at  Wooster,  O.,  and  died  in  1877.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Jesse  and  Catherine 
Moore.  To  this  union  three  daughters  and 
one  son  were  born : Almira  E.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  C.  W.  Brand,  a druggist  at  Find- 
lay, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Fera,  who 
married  Harry  Overton;  Israel  C.,  who  died 
in  infancy;  Lillie  M.,  who  married  E.  N. 
Kyser,  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Joy;  and  Cora  C.,  who  married  Elmer 
Flack,  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  they  have  had 
two  daughters  and  one  son : Garnett,  de- 
ceased, who  was  the  wife  of  Clyde  Cham- 
bers, of  Lima,  now  assistant  postmaster  at 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Vera  and  Harry,  both 
of  whom  live  at  home. 

Dr.  Kyser  was  married  (second)  in  1894, 
to  Miss  Della  Snyder,  a daughter  of  Peter 
Snyder,  a prominent  and  wealthy  farmer 
near  Lima.  Dr.  Kyser  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  although  his 
early  religious  connections  were  with  the 
Reform  church. 

J.  L.  HIGBIE,  M.  D.,  a successful  medical 
practitioner  and  one  of  the  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  Jenera,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was 
born  February  23,  1863,  in  Allen  County,  O., 
and  is  a son  of  Henry  H.  and  Nancy  E. 
(Suaney)  Higbie. 

Henry  H.  Higbie  taught  school  for  many 
years  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  during  his  early 
life,  but  later  engaged  in  farming  in  Allen 
County,  O.  He  died  in  March,  1908,  at  Lima, 
O.,  where  he  had  been  living  in  retirement  for 
eight  years,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who 


is  a resident  of  Lima.  They  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children:  Frank,  J.  L.,  Em- 
met, Bert,  Jennie,  Cora,  and  Ada. 

J.  L.  Higbie  was  reared  in  Allen  County, 
O.,  and  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  and  at  Westminster.  He  also  at- 
tended the  Ohio  State  Normal  School  at  Ada , 
for  three  years,  and  then  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Blackson  and  took  a course  in  medicine  at 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  In  1888  he 
came  to  Jenera,  O.,  where  he  has  since  been 
continuously  and  successfully  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing his  profession.  Dr.  Higbie  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hancock  County  and  Northwestern 
Medical  Societies.  He  is  politically  a Demo- 
crat, and  was  for  thirteen  years  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  for  six  years  served  as  mayor  of 
Jenera.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Banking  Company  of  Jenera,  and  his  religious 
connection  is  with  the  Lutheran  church. 

Dr.  Higbie  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  E.  Traught,  a daughter  of  Peter 
Traught,  who  resides  near  Jenera,  and  of  their 
union  were  born  the  following  children : Una, 
Lloyd,  Merle,  and  Howard. 

FREDERICK  J.  BICKELHAUPT,  a re- 
tail grocery  merchant  of  Findlay,  O.,  is  a na- 
tive of  Germany,  having  been  born  in  the 
Province  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  near  the  River 
Rhine,  in  1843,  a son  of  John  Bickelhaupt. 
The  latter,  who  was  born  also  in  Germany,  in 
1821,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States  in  1851,  locating  first  in  New  York  City. 
A year  later  they  came  to  Findlay,  O.,  where 
Frederick  J.  Bickelhaupt  has  since  made  his 
home.  The  father  died  at  Findlay  in  1896. 

Frederick  J.  Bickelhaupt  in  his  youth  re- 
ceived but  a limited  education,  but  later  read- 
ing, together  with  observation  and  contact  with 
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the  practical  affairs  of  life,  broadened  his  un- 
derstanding and  made  him  in  time  a man  of 
good  mental  equipment,  which  he  is  today. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  like  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  he  offered  his  services,  en- 
listing at  Findlay,  in  October,  1862,  in  Co.  G, 
57th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  with  which  he  saw  an  act- 
ive service  of  four  months,  for  the  following 
three  months  being  confined  to  the  hospital. 
Subsequently  receiving  an  honorable  discharge, 
he  returned  to  Findlay  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  father  in  the  grocery  and  prod- 
uce business,  which  connection  lasted  until 
1881,  when  the  elder  partner  retired  from  the 
firm.  The  business  was  continued  alone  by  the 
junior  partner  until  1896,  when  he  also  retired 
for  a time  from  business  activity.  However, 
in  1907,  he  resumed  as  a retail  grocery  mer- 
chant and  is  conducting  a large  business  at  No. 
513  So.  Main  Street,  Findlay,  where  he  has  a 
modem,  well  equipped  store.  In  the  past  as 
in  the  present,  Mr.  Bickelhaupt  won  public 
confidence  through  honorable  methods.  In 
politics  he  supports  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  Republican  party,  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  always  casting  his 
influence  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right 
side.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Bickelhaupt  was  first  married  in  1870. 
In  1894  his  second  union  occurred,  to  Miss 
Addie  D.  Folk,  a daughter  of  George  Folk,  of 
Findlay.  Her  family  is  an  old  one  in  this 
state,  dating  from  pioneer  days,  and  her  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Israel  Pence,  was  born  in 
Ohio  and  served  against  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bickelhaupt  have  a 
pleasant  residence  at  No.  131  West  Lincoln 
Street.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
citizens  of  Findlay. 


CYRUS  W.  CANFIELD,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative agriculturists  of  Cass  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  a well  known  and 
valued  citizen  of  a section  in  which  his  life  has 
been  mainly  spent,  owns  160  acres  of  valuable 
land  which  lies  partly  in  Cass  and  partly  in 
Allen  Township.  He  was  born  on  this  farm, 
in  the  old  log  house  which  was  the  pioneer 
home  of  the  family,  January  23,  1845,  and  is  a 
son  of  Elijah  C.  and  Sarah  (Weiss)  Canfield, 
a grandson  of  Eli  B.  and  Johanna  (Wright) 
Canfield,  and  a great-grandson  of  Elijah  Can- 
field. 

The  first  Elijah  Canfield  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land but  he  evidently  was  brought  early  to  the 
American  colonies  and  the  family  record  tells 
of  his  becoming  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  a youth  of  fourteen  years  and  of 
his  being  held  in  such  favor  by  the  great  com- 
mander that  he  was  made  one  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington’s body  guards.  He  spent  his  closing 
years  in  Ohio  and  died  in  Portage  County 
when  within  six  years  of  the  century  mark. 
The  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  preserved 
but  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
born  to  him. 

Eli  B.  Canfield,  grandfather  of  Cyrus  W. 
Canfield,  was  the  eldest  of  the  above  six  chil- 
dren and  he  was  born  in  one  of  the  mountain- 
ous counties  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After 
the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  possibly  took 
part,  he  moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Portage 
County.  From  there,  in  1836,  he  moved  to 
Hancock  County  and  located  in  the  deep  woods 
in  Cass  Township,  with  his  nearest  neighbor 
fully  a mile  distant.  Subsequently  he  sold  that 
farm  and  in  1846  moved  to  Michigan,  where 
he  bought  a quarter  section  of  land  and  re- 
sided there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
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aged  seventy-six  years.  His  old  age  thus  was 
preserved  from  the  grief  that  would  have  fallen 
on  him  had  he  known  that  within  a few 
years  one  of  his  stalwart  sons,  Elanson,  would 
have  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  suffering  from 
fourteen  wounds  made  by  Confederate  bullets. 
His  widow  survived  him  six  years,  dying  also 
in  Michigan.  They  had  eleven  children,  five 
of  whom  survived  infancy,  namely:  Murwim, 
Elijah  Cyrus,  Harry,  Elanson  and  Harriet. 
The  only  one  yet  living  is  Elijah  Cyrus,  the 
venerable  father  of  Cyrus  W.  Canfield. 

Elijah  Cyrus  Canfield  comes  of  a long  lived 
family.  He  was  born  September  14,  1820,  in 
Portage  County,  O.,  and  was  only  a boy  when 
the  family  came  in  its  covered  wagon  to  Han- 
cock County,  an  ox-team  drawing  the  same 
safely  over  the  rough  unsettled  country.  In 
those  early  days  in  Cass  Township,  schools 
had  not  yet  been  generally  established  and  he 
was  so  eager  to  gain  some  book  knowledge 
that  he  attended  a subscription  school  for  three 
months  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  paid  for  the  instruction  himself.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  he  went  into  the  woods 
and  did  his  share  of  clearing,  working  over 
many  acres.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  bought  the  farm  of  forty  acres  011  which  he 
still  lives,  from  his  father,  and  was,  in  his 
prime,  probably  the  equal  of  any  farmer  in  this 
section.  He  also  followed  threshing  for  a 
number  of  years  and  in  his  work,  while  active, 
was  more  or  less  associated  with  his  son,  Cy- 
rus W.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat  and 
still  deems  it  his  duty  to  exercise  his  right  of 
citizenship.  Mr.  Canfield  is  the  oldest  resident 
of  Cass  Township. 

Elijah  Cyrus  Canfield  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. On  February  27,  1844,  he  was  united 
with  Sarah  Weiss,  who  left  three  children  at 


her  decease  some  years  later,  namely:  Cyrus 
W.;  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  William 
Gassman,  and  they  have  five  children — Charles, 
James,  Philip,  William  and  Minnie;  and  Ella 
Jane,  who  married  Warren  Albertson  and  they 
have  two  children — William  and  Lillian.  On 
December  25,  1884,  Mr.  Canfield  was  married 
again,  this  time  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Weiss,  widow 
of  Reuben  Weiss  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (McDougal)  Edgar.  No  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  Canfield  to  this  union  but  Mrs. 
Weiss  had  eight  children  born  to  her  former 
marriage:  Graig,  Mary,  Lavina,  Sarah,  Me- 
lissa, Alta,  and  three  that  died  in  infancy. 

Cyrus  W.  Canfield  obtained  a district  school 
education.  He  has  always  lived  on  his  present 
farm  but  also  has  a home  in  the  South,  where 
he  spends  his  winters.  He  assisted  his  father 
for  many  years  and  for  fifty  years  followed 
threshing  as  a business,  beginning  with  the  old 
horse-power  thresher,  he  and  his  father  own- 
ing the  first  machine  of  the  kind  in  Hancock 
County  and  they  operated  with  it  for  twenty- 
three  seasons.  Later  improved  machinery  was 
purchased  and  when  Mr.  Canfield  retired  from 
the  business  he  owned  modern  equipments. 
At  different  times  he  has  made  improvements 
on  his  property  and  his  comfortable  residence 
is  a well  arranged  eight-room  house. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  married  to  Miss  Maria 
Ames,  a daughter  of  Milton  Ames,  and  they 
have  two  children:  Sadie  and  William.  The 
former  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Kissell  and  they 
have  three  children:  Treasure,  Paul  and  Ruby. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kissell  live  in  Allen  Township, 
Hancock  County.  William  Canfield  is  a resi- 
dent of  Wood  County.  He  married  Bertha 
Huffman  and  they  have  two  children:  Orpha 
and  Fay.  Mr.  Canfield,  like  his  father,  is  a 
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Democrat  and  at  different  times  he  has  served 
as  school  director  and  supervisor. 

J.  CURTIS  THOMAS,  a prominent  farmer 
and  large  land  owner,  of  Portage  and  Allen 
Townships,  Hancock  County,  O.,  has  160  acres 
in  Section  io,  in  the  former  and  eighty  acres 
directly  across  the  highway,  in  Allen  Town- 
ship. He  was  born  on  this  farm,  February  12, 
1875,  and  is  a son  of  Levi  M.  and  Mary  C. 
(Wilson)  Thomas. 

Levi  M.  Thomas  was  born  on  Sand  Ridge, 
Pleasant  Township,  Hancock  County,  a son  of 
Jacob  Thomas,  who  came  to  Ohio  from  near 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.  Levi  M.  Thomas  was 
reared  in  Pleasant  Township  and  came  to  the 
farm  owned  by  his  son,  J.  Curtis,  just  after  his 
marriage  and  cleared  the  land  and  made  all  the 
improvements.  He  was  a successful  farmer 
and  large  stock  raiser  and  owned  372  acres  of 
valuable  lands.  His  death  occurred  May  11, 
1906.  He  married  Mary  C.  Wilson,  who  was 
bom  in  Illinois  and  was  brought  to  Ohio  in 
girlhood  by  her  father,  William  Wilson.  She 
survived  until  November,  1905. 

J.  Curtis  Thomas  has  always  been  interested 
in  farm  pursuits  and  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  many  branches  of  agriculture. 
He  carries  on  a general  farming  line  and  raises 
stock  and  since  1891  has  made  a specialty  of 
raising  Percheron  horses. 

Mr.  Thomas  married  Miss  Alta  Cathers, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
daughter  of  James  Cathers,  and  they  have 
three  children : Mary  Chloette,  James  Levi  and 
Harold  Curtis. 

J.  C.  SHELDON,  proprietor  of  a saw  mill 
and  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
Houcktown,  O.,  was  born  April  10,  1853,  on 


a farm  in  Amanda  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  James  Washington  and 
Easter  (Clowr)  Sheldon,  who  were  well 
known  farmers  of  this  county.  The  father 
died  in  1895  at  Bluff  ton,  O.,  and  the  mother 
died  in  1880. 

J.  C.  Sheldon  attended  the  district  schools 
and  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  nineteen 
years  of  age,  since  which  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself  at  Houcktown. 
He  engaged  as  a bridge  contractor  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  for  years  operated  a 
saw  mill,  buying  timber  which  he  prepares  for 
the  market.  He  deals  principally  with  the 
farmers  of  this  locality,  although  he  disposes  of 
considerable  red  oak,  basswood  and  maple  at 
Findlay,  and  constantly  employs  two  men  in 
the  mill  beside  himself.  Mr.  Sheldon  recently 
purchased  from  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown  a grist 
mill,  which  is  one  of  the  land  marks  of  Houck- 
town, and  will  remove  it  to  his  saw  mill  prop- 
erty, where  he  owns  one  acre  of  land.  Besides 
his  residence  property  at  Houcktown,  where  he 
has  a lot  120  by  140  feet,  he  also  owns  eight 
acres  of  farm  land  north  of  Houcktown,  and 
also  owns  the  only  blacksmith  shop  in  town. 
This  he  rents  out.  With  his  sons  he  owns 
three  sets  of  oil  and  gas  well  tools  and  con- 
tracts in  drilling. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Marquat,  who  was  born  in 
Findlay,  O.,  a daughter  of  John  Marquat,  and 
of  their  union  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: Hettie  Lorena,  who  is  the  wife  of  M. 
C.  Woodward,  of  Marion,  O. ; Bert  LeRoy, 
who  is  married  and  a resident  of  Findlay; 
Edith  Lavinda,  who  is  the  wife  of  F.  M.  Samp- 
son of  Arlington,  O. ; Cleo  ,who  is  employed 
as  a stenographer  at  Columbus,  O. ; Annie ; 
John  James;  Grover  Perry,  who  is  married  al- 
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though  but  seventeen  years  old ; and  Irma  Lo- 
rina. 

SAMUEL  L.  McKELVY,  formerly  attor- 
ney at  law  but  now  engaged  quite  extensively 
in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business  at 
Findlay,  O.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Island 
Creek  Township.  Jefferson  County,  O.,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1848,  and  is  a son  of  Crawford  and 
Charity  (Van  Gilder)  McKelvy. 

Crawford  McKelvy  was  an  old  settler  in 
Jefferson  County.  In  1849  he  made  his  first 
trip  to  the  gold  fields  in  California,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years  and  then  came  home 
for  a visit  but  subsequently  went  back  and 
made  a longer  stay  in  the  mining  regions.  In 
the  fall  of  1861  the  McKelvy  family  moved 
on  a farm  in  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County,  which  the  father  sold  in  1867,  and 
they  then  moved  to  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Samuel  J.  McKelvy  attended  school  in 
Orange  Township  and  during  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1866  was  a student  in  the  Findlay  High 
School  and  after  the  family  removed  to  Ply- 
mouth, Ind.,  he  entered  the  High  School  there 
and  was  graduated  in  1868.  Mr.  McKelvy 
went  then  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Michigan  and  re- 
mained two  years,  taking  a special  course. 
From  there  he  accepted  the  position  of  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  at  Missionary  Valley 
Junction,  la.,  and  while  there  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Pealon.  During  a period  spent 
in  the  South  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
engaged  in  law  practice  in  Arkansas  until 
1876,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  and  dealing  in  real  estate  at 
Plymouth  until  1890,  when  he  came  to  Find- 
lay, where  he  has  been  an  important  business 
factor. 


Mr.  McKelvy  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  real 
estate  dealer  in  this  city,  making  a specialty  of 
Findlay  property,  although  he  is  also  inter- 
ested elsewhere.  He  is  president  and  half 
owner  of  the  Roanoke  Development  Company 
which  owns  over  1 ,000  acres  of  land,  a part  of 
which  is  being  developed  for  oil  and  other  parts 
devoted  to  rice  culture  and  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. Mr.  McKelvy  has  a winter  home  on 
this  property,  which  is  situated  at  Roanoke,  La. 
He  has  been  the  organizer  of  a large  amount 
of  city  improvement — built  the  McKelvy  Block 
on  South  Main  Street,  and  owns  the  three- 
story  brick  block  opposite,  a 50-foot  business 
lot  opposite  Argyle  block,  and  owns  addition- 
ally a part  of  the  Currier  Block  together  with 
residence  and  unimproved  realty.  Through 
his  open  and  energetic  business  methods  a large 
amount  of  outside  capital  has  been  brought 
here.  His  business  in  fire  insurance  is  also  a 
large  item  as  he  handles  the  risks  of  eleven  of 
the  leading  companies.  Such  men  of  business 
enterprise  are  of  value  to  any  section. 

Mr.  McKelvy  married  Miss  Dollie  P.  Har- 
gitt,  a member  of  a Southern  Indiana  fam- 
ily, and  they  have  five  children:  Clara  May, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  E.  Sprague,  of 
Cleveland;  Mattie  L.,  who  is  the  wife  of  H. 
G.  David,  of  Findlay;  Maud  M.,  who  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Findlay  schools ; Erdien  H. ; and 
Loy  De  Witt,  who  is  a student  in  the  Northern 
Ohio  University  at  Ada.  Mr.  McKelvy  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Ben  Hur  and  the 
Masons. 

FREDERICK  LUDEN,  a prosperous  gen- 
eral farmer  of  Allen  Township,  and  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  resides 
on  a valuable  farm  of  eighty-five  acres,  and 
was  bom  September  15,  1830,  in  Baden,  Ger- 
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many,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Rosina  (Shuck) 
Luden.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were  both 
bom  and  died  in  Germany,  and  his  maternal 
great-grandfather  Shuck,  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  the  manufacturer  of  fine 
fur  garments. 

Frederick  Luden  was  reared  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, and  there  learned  the  French  dyeing 
trade,  making  paints  and  coloring  for  calicoes 
and  other  materials.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  came  to  America  and  located  at  Findlay, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  where  he  worked  for  two 
years  in  the  old  Swat  Hotel.  In  1851  he  came 
to  Allen  Township  and  worked  for  five  years 
for  his  uncle  George  Luden,  who  in  1841  came 
to  this  county  from  Wayne  County,  O.,  and 
located  in  a log  cabin  on  the  farm  which  our 
subject  now  owns.  After  leaving  his  uncle’s 
home,  Frederick  Luden  went  to  Wood  County, 
O.,  where  he  was  employed  for  two  years  in 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  county.  In  1855  he 
returned  to  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
and  worked  as  a farm  hand  until  1861.  He  is 
now  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of  eighty-five 
acres,  which  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
highly  cultivated  in  Allen  Township,  and 
which  yields  larger  crops  than  most  of  the 
other  farms  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Luden  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Agnes  During,  daughter  of  Rev.  Matthew 
During,  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  of  Findlay.  Of  their  union  were  born 
seven  sons:  George,  Paul,  Frederick,  Albert, 
Jacob,  William  and  John,  all  of  whom  are  stil 
living.  Mrs.  Luden  passed  out  of  this  life  in 
1906.  Mr.  Luden  is  a member  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  of  Findlay. 

ERWIN  ELLSWORTH  EWING,  ex- 
sheriff of  Hancock  County,  O',  a lifelong  resi- 


dent and  for  years  prominently  identified  with 
oil  production  in  this  section,  was  born  in  Lib- 
erty Township,  July  6,  1862.  His  parents 
were  Jacob  and  Louisa  (Cooper)  Ewing. 

Jacob  Ewing,  father  of  Erwin  E.,  was  bom 
August  16,  1836,  in  Ashland  County,  O.,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Hancock  County  in 
1854.  They  were  Jacob  and  Sophia  (Mowery) 
Ewing,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  accom- 
panied their  families  to  Ashland  County,  O. 
where  they  were  married  and  resided  until 
they  came  to  Hancock  County  and  settled  in 
Liberty  Township.  Grandfather  Jacob  Ewing 
purchased  160  acres  at  first  and  later  acquired 
more  land  until  he  owned  about  300  acres.  He 
died  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jeremiah  Ew- 
ing, in  1866,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years 
and  was  survived  but  a short  time  by  his 
widow.  They  had  seven  children,  namely: 
Cornelius,  who  lives  at  Findlay,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Insley;  Julia  Ann,  who  is  the  widow  of 
Elijah  Goudy,  resides  at  Findlay;  Philip,  who 
lives  in  Pleasant  Township,  married  Sophia 
Swartz;  Rudolph,  who  is  a prominent  farmer 
in  Pleasant  Township,  married  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Kinnis;  David,  who  died  during  the  Civil  War; 
Jacob;  and  Elmira,  who  is  the  widow  of 
Richard  Boyd  and  is  a resident  of  Findlay. 

In  1859,  Jacob  Ewing  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Louisa  Cooper,  who  was  born  in 
Licking  County,  O.,  a daughter  of  Hiram 
Cooper,  a farmer  who  resided  in  Wood  County 
previous  to  coming  to  Hancock  County,  his 
death  taking  place  in  1883,  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship, at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  was 
also  a brick  and  stone  mason  and  some  of  his 
work  still  may  be  seen  in  structures  standing 
in  the  vicinity  of  McComb.  He  had  a large 
family  of  children  but  the  only  one  remaining 
is  Miss  Ellen  Cooper. 
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After  his  marriage,  Jacob  Ewing  settled  on 
the  old  home  place  and  also  acquired  a tract  of 
land  in  Liberty  Township  which  he  sold  later, 
buying  a farm  in  Pleasant  Township,  one  mile 
south  of  McComb.  Mr.  Ewing,  in  1888,  ex- 
changed this  farm  for  eighty  acres  situated 
one-half  mile  east  of  Deweyville,  which  his  son, 
H.  C.  Ewing,  now  occupies.  He  came  to  this 
farm  in  1878  and  died  here  in  the  same  spring, 
being  in  his  forty-second  year.  His  widow 
survived  until  March  13,  1904,  her  age  being 
sixty-eight  years.  Her  mother,  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  Erwin  E.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Louisa 
(Mills)  Cooper,  who  died  August  9,  1901,  sur- 
vived many  of  her  descendants,  her  age,  at 
time  of  decease,  being  100  years  and  sixteen 
days.  Six  children  were  bom  to  Jacob  and 
Louisa  Ewing,  namely:  Ella,  who  resides  at 
Deweyville,  O. ; Erwin  E. ; Hiram  C.,  who 
lives  on  the  old  home  place  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship, married  Metta  Bolton,  daughter  of 
Michael  Bolton:  Earle,  who  resides  with  his 
sister  at  Deweyville  and  is  engaged  in  farming ; 
Charles,  who  owns  and  operates  a farm  near 
Deweyville;  and  Jennie,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years. 

Erwin  E.  Ewing  obtained  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  but  it  was  interrupted  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Being  the  eldest  son 
many  responsibilities  fell  on  his  shoulders 
which,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  bore  in  a manly 
and  efficient  way.  He  remained  on  the  farm 
and  was  also  interested  for  a number  of  years 
in  the  timber  business,  this  region  then  being 
one  where  this  industry  was  carried  on  with 
vigor  at  that  time,  valuable  timbered  land 
being  purchasable  at  a very  low  figure.  He 
bought  120  acres  for  less  than  $2.25  per  acre 
and  realized  handsomely  on  the  investment. 


He  early  became  interested  in  politics  and 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  several  officials, 
first  under  Sheriff  Ousac,  and  in  1890,  under 
Sheriff  Bartoon.  In  1896  he  was  elected  sheriff 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  re-elected  in 
1898,  serving  out  two  terms  and  retiring  from 
the  office  with  the  high  regard  of  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  Mr.  Ewing  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  oil  business  and  for  five  years  has 
been  operating  extensively  in  Crawford  and 
Clark  Counties,  drilling  a number  of  wells  and 
in  partnership  with  his  cousin,  P.  W.  Ewing, 
securing  numerous  leases.  His  operations  in 
oil  have  been  carried  on  in  Illinois.  He  still  is 
a leading  factor  in  county  politics  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  a delegate  to  impor- 
tant conventions  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  public  issues  of  1910 
and  is  ready  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  Democratic 
principles.  Being  a man  of  fine  address  and 
courteous  manner,  he  exerts  an  influence  in 
many  circles  and  makes  many  personal  friends. 
His  place  of  residence  is  Deweyville,  O. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  identified  fraternally  with 
Lodge  No.  227,  F.  & A.  M.  at  Findlay;  Find- 
lay Commandery,  No.  49;  and  Mystic  Shrine 
at  Toledo.  He  has  also  attained  the  32nd  de- 
gree in  the  order.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Elks 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  both  at  Findlay. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

N.  J.  KRAMER,  a well  known  citizen  of 
Rawson,  O.,  who  has  lived  in  this  pleasant 
town  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  still  retains  his 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  lies  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  10,  Union  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  August  26,  1849,  and  is  a son  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Boyd)  Kramer. 

John  Kramer  was  a native  of  Fairfield 
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County  but  later  acquired  a farm  in  Franklin 
County  and  died  there  July  io,  1901.  He  was 
a well  known  farmer  and  respected  citizen  and 
for  some  twenty  years  held  public  office  in 
Franklin  County.  His  wife  died  in  1890. 

N.  J.  Kramer  was  reared  in  Franklin  County 
and  for  thirty  years  lived  on  his  farm  in  Union 
Township,  Hancock  County.  In  i860,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Susanna  Fox,  a daughter  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Bartoon)  Fox,  of  Han- 
cock County.  David  Fox  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  died  in  1875.  His  widow  sur- 
vived until  1892,  her  death  taking  place  near 
Rawson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer  have  had  six 
children,  as  follows:  David  E.,  who  married 
Lois  Keller,  has  had  three  children — Ines, 
Grace  and  Erma,  deceased;  J.  H.,  who  resides 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  married  Elizabeth  Phil- 
lips, of  Tennessee,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Morris;  Hannah  E.,  who  is  a twin  of  J.  H., 
married  Isaiah  Foltz,  of  Hancock  County,  and 
they  have  two  children — Coyl,  and  Edna ; Wil- 
lard, who  married  Cora  McLish,  of  Union 
Township,  has  seven  children — Mabel,  Mary, 
Florence,  John,  Clara,  Scott  and  Frances;  Wil- 
son P„  a twin  of  Willard,  married  Lettie 
Clapp  now  deceased,  and  has  four  children — 
Walter,  Wallace,  Dwight  and  Myra,  and  Car- 
rie D.,  whose  untimely  death  occurred  at  Raw- 
son  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Mr. 
Kramer  and  family  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church.  For  four  years  Mr.  Kramer 
was  a trustee  of  this  church  and  for  ten  years 
officiated  as  its  sexton. 

WILLIAM  N.  YOST,  M.  D„  physician 
and  surgeon,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Findlay,  O.,  since  1892,  and 
in  Hancock  County  since  1872,  occupies  a fore- 
most position  in  his  profession  in  this  section 


of  the  state.  Dr.  Yost  was  born  at  Thornville, 
Perry  County,  O.,  April  14,  1837,  and  is  a 
son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Taylor)  Yost. 

Peter  Yost  was  of  German  extraction.  In 
. the  childhood  of  his  son,  William  N.,  he 
bought  a farm  in  Licking  County,  O.,  near  the 
Perry  County  line,  within  three  miles  of 
Thornville,  and  it  is  still  called  the  old  Yost 
farm  in  that  neighborhood. 

William  N.  Yost  was  reared  on  the  above 
named  farm  and  went  to  the  country  schools 
during  boyhood.  Later  he  attended  the 
Thornville  schools  and  subsequently  the  Som- 
erset Collegiate  Institute,  where  he  completed 
the  course.  For  a number  of  years  after  this 
he  taught  school,  being  located  in  Thorn  Town- 
ship, in  Perry  County,  and  in  Union  Township, 
in  Licking  County,  and  for  four  years  previous 
to  the  Civil  War,  he  had  charge  of  the  Union 
school  at  Hebron,  in  the  latter  county.  During 
a part  of  this  period  he  was  township  clerk  and 
all  his  spare  time  was  given  to  the  preliminary 
study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Black.  In  June,  1862,  he  entered  the  Federal 
army,  becoming  hospital  steward  of  the  113th 
O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  continued  with  that  regiment 
and  in  the  same  capacity  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

When  his  military  service  was  over,  Dr. 
Yost  entered  the  Miami  Medical  College  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1868, 
and  he  entered  into  practice  at  Houcktown, 
Hancock  County,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years  and  then  moved  to  Mt.  Blanchard  and 
continued  in  practice  there  until  he  came  to 
Findlay.  Dr.  Yost  maintains  his  office  at  No. 
322 y2  South  Main  Street.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Hancok  County,  the  Northwestern  and  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Yost  married  Miss  Rebecca  Stewart,  a 
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daughter  of  that  brave  soldier,  Major  James 
Stewart,  of  Licking  County,  O.,  who  served 
through  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yost 
have  had  five  children : Minnie  L.,  who  is  the 
principal  of  the  Firman  School  at  Findlay; 
Margaret,  who  died  in  1902,  was  the  wife  of 
Harry  George;  Jessie  Gertrude;  Charles  C., 
who  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Logan  Gas  Com- 
pany; and  Clarence  E.,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Findlay  Casket  Company.  Dr.  Yost  served  on 
the  Pension  Board  for  eight  years  during  the 
Cleveland  administration.  Dr.  Yost  is  a mem- 
ber of  all  branches  of  Odd  Fellowship  and  has 
served  as  a representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
He  is  identified  also  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  belongs  to  the 
G.  A.  R. 

LEVI  SEARFOSS,  who  owns  forty-three 
acres  of  richly  cultivated  land  situated  in  Ma- 
rion Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  devotes 
this  largely  to  potatoes  and  berries,  finding 
truck  farming  very  profitable.  He  was  born  in 
a log  house  standing  on  his  father’s  old  farm, 
in  Marion  Township,  January  2,  1845,  and  his 
parents  were  Jacob  and  Eliza  (Garster)  Sear- 
foss. 

Jacob  Sear f oss  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Pickaway  County,  O.,  and  in  1840  occurred 
his  first  marriage.  He  and  wife  came  immedi- 
ately to  Hancock  County  and  settled  on  the 
farm  in  Marion  Township  where  H.  H.  John- 
ston now  lives.  He  entered  eighty  acres  of 
heavily  wooded  land  and  in  the  log  cabin  he 
built  there  passed  his  life.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1848,  leaving  three  children:  Levi;  Mary 
Ann,  who  is  now  deceased,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Burtis  Yocum;  and  Henry,  who  lives  in  In- 
diana. Jacob  Searfoss  then  married  Jane 
Powell,  who  is  also  deceased,  and  they  had  one 


daughter:  Margaret  Jane,  who  is  the  wife  of 
S.  Rinkhammer,  of  Marion  Township. 

Levi  Searfoss  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Marion  Township  with  the  exception  of  eigh- 
teen months  passed  in  Illinois.  He  attended 
school  while  small,  but  as  soon  as  able  began  to 
help  in  the  clearing  of  the  farm.  He  then 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  followed  the 
same  for  twenty-five  years,  spending  twelve 
of  these  in  the  factory  of  Shull  & Company. 
He  built  his  attractive  nine-room  frame  house 
into  which  he  introduced  many  comfortable  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  Searfoss  was  married  the  first  time  to 
Miss  Samantha  J.  Alspach.  His  second  mar- 
riage was  to  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  (Jacobs)  Switzer, 
widow  of  Jacob  Switzer  and  daughter  of  James 
Jacobs.  The  children,  four  in  number,  were 
bom  to  the  first  marriage.  Harry  married 
Mollie  Jacobs  and  they  live  at  Columbus  and 
have  two  children — Florence  and  Etna.  Eliza 
is  the  widow  of  Nelson  Jacobs  and  they  had 
three  children — Ralph,  Eva  and  Mamie,  and 
they  reside  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searfoss.  Eliz- 
abeth and  Flora  also  reside  at  home.  No  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  the  second  marriage. 
The  family  belongs  to  the  United  Brethren 
church.  In  politics,  Mr.  Searfoss  is  a Demo- 
crat and  at  times  he  has  served  as  road  super- 
visor and  school  director.  He  is  identified  with 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Findlay. 

L.  S.  WOODS,  M.  D.,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  resident 
physician  of  Rawson,  O.,  and  is  a valued 
and  honored  member  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  and  the  Hancock  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, has  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  pleasant 
town  in  which  he  chose  his  home,  when 
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starting  out  on  his  professional  career.  Dr. 
Woods  was  born  November  3,  1853,  in  Madi- 
son Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  a son 
of  James  and  Hannah  (Hatcher)  Woods. 

James  Woods  was  bom  November  16,  1810, 
in  Columbiana  County,  O.,  and  his  wife  was 
born  in  Stark  County,  O.,  July  5,  1815.  They 
were  married  in  1833,  settled  in  Delaware 
Township,  Hancock  County,  in  1837,  but  in 
1840  moved  to  Madison  Township,  which 
remained  the  old  home  place  during  the 
lives  of  the  parents  and  one  to  which  the 
children  often  tenderly  and  reverently  re- 
turn in  thought.  James  Woods  lived  into 
extreme  old  age,  surviving  his  wife  for 
many  years,  her  death  having  taken  place 
in  1894.  Of  their  eight  children,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Woods  was  the  youngest  born. 

Flrom  his  boyhood,  L.  S.  Woods  cherished 
an  ambition  to  become  a physician.  When 
the  proper  age  was  attained  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  medicine  under  his 
older  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Woods  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  three  years 
time  he  was  adequately  prepared  to  enter 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  There  he  was  creditably 
graduated  on  March  17,  1887.  He  opened 
an  office  at  Rawson  and  has  become  so 
closely  identified  with  all  that  pertains  to 
the  progress  and  well  being  of  this  town 
that  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
much  that  is  important  here.  His  interest 
is  reciprocated  and  he  is  not  only  valued 
for  his  professional  skill  and  business  judg- 
ment and  public  spirit,  but  is  esteemed  for 
his  purely  personal  qualities. 

Dr.  Woods  was  married  January  1,  1884, 
to  Miss  Inez  E.  Kelly,  a daughter  of  George 
J.  and  Caroline  Kelly,  who  were  early  set- 


tlers in  this  section.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woods 
have  three  children:  Leo  Mozelle,  Scott 

K.  and  Hannah  K.  Dr.  Woods  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  both  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a Republican  in  his 
political  sentiments. 

JESSE  W.  MONTGOMERY,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  residing  in  Orange 
Township,  where  he  owns  340  acres,  was 
born  on  the  farm  on  which  he  lives,  March 
15,  1857,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Eleanor 
(McLain)  Montgomery.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  died  in  1905,  but  the  father 
survives. 

Jesse  W.  Montgomery  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  and  his  education  w^s  secured  in 
the  country  schools.  He;  has  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits  and  has  engaged 
extensively  and  successfully  in  general  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  He  has  taken  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  politics  ever 
since  attaining  his  majority  and  has  long  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  served  as  treasurer  of  Orange  Township 
for  fourteen  years  and  is  now  serving  in  his 
second  term  as  county  commissioner,  first 
assuming  official  duties  September  20,  1906, 
and  entering  upon  his  second  term  in 
September,  1909.  In  his  political  views  he 
is  a Democrat. 

Mr.  Montgomery  married  Miss  Mary  R. 
Mitsch,  a daughter  of  John  Mitsch,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  came  to  Wyandot 
County,  O.,  when  a boy.  He  was  acci- 
dentally killed  October  22,  1909,  near  his 
home  at  Bluffton,  Allen  County,  an  automo 
bile  causing  his  horse  to  run  away.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  was  born  and  reared  in  Wyan- 
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dot  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
have  eight  children:  John,  Walter,  Lida, 
Frank,  Edgar,  Helen,  Ivan  and  an  infant. 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  a member  of  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

A.  M.  AGIN,  a representative  citizen  of 
Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
where  he  carries  on  farming  on  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  manages  eighty  more,  was  born 
in  Orange  Township,  September  i,  i860, 
and  is  a son  of  William  Agin. 

William  Agin  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
two  years  old  and  his  mother  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  He  came  to  Trumbull  County, 
O.,  and  worked  at  the  tanning  business  and 
was  married  there  the  first  time  and  one 
child  was  born  to  him.  In  1836  he  moved  to 
Hancock  County  and  entered  160  acres  of 
land  in  Orange  Township.  In  1837  he  was 
married  to  his  second  wife  in  Trumbull 
County  and  they  had  five  children.  He  was 
married  the  third  time  to  Mary  (Mont- 
gomery) Thompson,  the  widow  of  William 
Thompson,  and  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born  to  this  union.  The  family  home 
remained  in  Orange  Township,  where  the 
father  died  in  1891  and  the  mother  in  May, 
1907.  They  were  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  church  and  their  burial  was  in 
the  Hassam  Cemetery.  William  Agin  was 
a well  known  man  and  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness enterprises  honestly  and  successfully. 
In  earlier  years  he  built  a tannery  on  his 
farm  in  Orange  Township  and  conducted  it 
together  with  his  farm  work  but  subse- 
quently rented  the  tannery  to  a nephew. 

A.  M.  Agin  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Orange  Township  and  later  the  Ohio 


Normal  University  at  Ada,  after  which  he 
taught  school  for  some  time.  After  his 
marriage  he  settled  first  on  a farm  on  the 
township  line  between  Van  Buren  and 
Orange  Townships  and  came  from  there  to 
his  present  farm  in  1907.  He  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  clearing  on  his  property  and 
has  all  but  twelve  acres  under  tillage  on 
the  sixty-acre  tract.  His  comfortable  and 
substantial  buildings  have  been  erected  since 
he  came  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Agin  was  married  in  April,  1884,  to 
Miss  Annie  E.  Stonehill,  a daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Elmira  (Miller)  Stonehill.  Jacob 
Stonehill,  who  died  in  1907,  established 
himself  in  the  undertaking  business  in  1859 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  became  one 
of  the  best  known  funeral  directors  in  all 
this  section.  Calls  came  to  him  from  long 
distances,  even  as  far  as  Logan  County, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  buried  as  many  as  1,100 
bodies.  He  sold  out  to  O.  L.  Ream,  of 
Ada,  O.  He  was  a Republican  in  politics 
but  never  took  any  very  active  part  in  public 
affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agin  have  two  daughters: 
Fairie  M.  and  Maude  Esther.  The  former 
is  a very  accomplished  lady.  She  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Ohio  Northern  University  at 
Ada  and  has  taught  piano  music  for  six 
years.  Her  natural  talent  was  developed  so 
young  that  her  parents  had  her  given  in- 
struction in  music  when  she  was  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  The- second  daughter  is 
in  school.  Mr.  Agin  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  he  is 
very  active  and  teaches  the  Bible  Class  in 
the  Sunday-school.  Like  his  late  father  he 
is  a Republican.  He  has  never  desired 
political  office  but  for  six  years  consented  to 
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serve  as  appraiser  for  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

HARRISON  W.  STOKER,  of  the  firm 
of  Stoker  Bros.,  dealers  in  lumber,  lath  and 
shingles,  who  conduct  a planing  mill  at 
McComb,  O.,  was  born  in  Allen  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  June  25,  i860,  and  is 
a son  of  Tunis  A.  and  Eve  (Mitchell) 
Stoker. 

Tunis  Stoker  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  and  was  nine  years  old  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents,  Jacob  and  Mary 
Stoker,  to  Hancock  County,  prior  to  1835. 
Jacob  Stoker  bought  a farm  of  160  acres  in 
Findlay  Township,  which  he  subsequently 
cleared  and  he  died  there  about  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  his  wife  dying  many  years 
afterward.  Of  their  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  but  one  son  is  living.  Cyrus, 
David  and  Darius  all  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  as  members  of  Co.  F,  21st 
O.  Vol.  Inf.  Cyrus  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  River.  David  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived nine  days  afterward.  Darius  survived 
until  the  fall  of  1908  although  he  had  car- 
ried a bullet  in  his  body  all  the  intervening 
years.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
W.  C.  resides  near  Findlay  and  is  a farmer. 
Mary  Jane  died  unmarried.  Dicey  married 
Chrisley  Grauel  and  died  at  Findlay. 
Athelinda  died  in  1907,  in  Portage  Town- 
ship and  was  the  wife  of  John  Hedges. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  Harrison 
W.  Stoker  were  George  and  Rachel  Mit- 
chell, who  came  to  Hancock  County  in  1832 
and  in  the  same  year  purchased  a farm  in 
Portage  Township.  They  lived  in  their 
traveling  wagon  until  they  could  cut  down 
trees  and  clear  a large  enough  space  upon 


which  to  build  their  log  cabin.  They  lived 
into  extreme  old  age,  reaching  about  ninety- 
one  years.  They  had  twelve  children,  those 
who  survived  infancy  being  as  follows: 
Jacob,  who  died  at  Findlay,  in  1907,  had 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  in  Co. 
F.  2 1 st  O.  Vol.  Inf.;  George,  who  is  a 
farmer,  lives  in  Allen  Township;  Nancy, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Eli  King,  lives  in  Portage 
Township;  Rachel,  who  is  the  wife  of  Josiah 
Moore,  lives  in  Pleasant  Township;  Betsey, 
who  is  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
Wright,  of  McComb;  and  Isabella  and  Mary 
Jane,  both  of  whom  are  deceased,  and  Eve, 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Stoker,  who  died  in 
1883.  Tunis  Stoker  died  in  May,  1910,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to 
Tunis  Stoker  and  wife:  Harrison  W., 

George  M.  and  Elizabeth.  The  latter  mar- 
ried Eli  Alexander  and  they  reside  in  North 
Findlay.  He  was  born  in  Richland  County 
but  was  reared  at  Findlay  and  now  fills  the 
position  of  department  foreman  of  the  Find- 
lay Clay  Pottery  Works.  They  have  the 
following  children : Jennie,  Eve,  George, 
Isabella,  Ruth,  Harold  and  Dora. 

Harrison  W.  Stoker  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Findlay  Township  and  then 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  worked  at 
this  at  Findlay  and  Rawson  and  spent  one 
summer  in  Kansas.  In  1883  he  came  to  Mc- 
Comb and  entered  into  the  furniture  and 
undertaking  business,  with  Wright  & Griffin, 
and  continued  four  years,  when  he  resumed 
work  at  his  trade  until  he  started  his  present 
business.  For  the  first  two  years  he  was 
alone  and  then  his  brother,  George  M. 
Stoker,  joined  him  and  they  have  developed 
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an  extensive  business  and  are  now  leaders 
in  contracting  and  building  at  McComb. 

In  1889,  Harrison  W.  Stoker  was  married 
to  Miss  Maroa  Mackey,  a daughter  of 
William  Mackey,  of  Pleasant  Township. 
They  have  two  sons : William  T.,  who  is  a 
lineman  with  the  telephone  company  at 
McComb ; and  Clinton,  who  has  not  com- 
pleted his  education. 

George  M.  Stoker,  the  other  member  of 
the  firm  of  Stoker  Bros.,  also  learned  the 
carpenter  trade  after  his  school  days  were 
over.  He  was  married  in  1866,  to  Miss 
Lillie  Stout,  a daughter  of  Madison  Stout, 
of  McComb,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Fred  and  Lena. 

The  Stoker  Bros,  are  not  only  associated 
as  a firm  but  they  agree  politically  and  are 
identified  with  the  same  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. They  both  are  members  of  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge  at  Deschler,  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  order  of  Ben  Hur,  at  McComb. 
They  are  Democrats  in  politics  and  Harri- 
son W.  Stoker  for  nine  years  was  fire  chief 
of  the  department  at  McComb  and  for  fifteen 
years  has  been  a member  of  the  town  coun- 
cil. They  were  reared  in  the  Methodist 
faith. 

WILLIAM  J.  FISCUS,  tinner,  roofer  and 
sheet  metal  worker,  at  Findlay,  O.,  has  carried 
on  his  business  at  his  present  location,  No.  116 
North  Main  Street,  since  January  1,  1894,  and 
controls  a large  amount  of  the  best  trade  in 
his  line.  He  was  bom  in  a village  in  Lucas 
County,  O.,  not  far  distant  from  Toledo,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Whitehouse,  August  1 1 , 1864, 
and  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  Fiscus. 
They  are  both  deceased,  the  father  passing 
away  when  the  son  was  about  ten  years  old. 


The  mother  survived  until  in  her  eighty-third 
year  and  died  in  1905,  in  Wood  County,  O. 

William  J.  Ffscus  was  reared  at  Whitehouse 
and  attended  the  village  schools  and  when  fif- 
teen years  old  he  went  to  Fostoria  and  there 
learned  his  trade  with  his  brother-in-law,  J. 
M.  Schatzel.  In  March,  1883,  he  came  to 
Findlay  and  worked  at  the  tinning  and  roofing 
business  until  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  for 
himself.  He  has  prospered  and  for  some  years 
has  been  contracting  in  tin,  slate,  roofing  of  all 
kinds,  gravel,  etc.,  and  keeps  four  men  con- 
stantly employed.  He  did  the  substantial  work 
on  the  Argyle  Block,  the  Marvin  Block,  the 
Lutheran  church  and  other  large  structures  and 
also  on  some  of  the  city’s  finest  residences. 

Mr.  Fiscus  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Sterner,  at  Findlay,  O.,  who  was  born  in  Han- 
cock County  and  is  a daughter  of  the  late  E. 
P.  Sterner.  Mr.  Sterner  was  one  of  the  old 
settlers  in  this  section  and  was  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiscus  have  two 
children:  Helen  and  Edna.  Mr.  Fiscus  is  not 
active  in  politics,  but  he  fraternally  belongs  to 
Lodge  No  400,  Knights  of  Pythias. 


CALVIN  D.  TODD,  M.  D.,  who  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
McComb,  O.,  and  is  serving  in  the  office  of  cor- 
oner of  Hancock  County,  was  born  at  Mc- 
Comb, January  27,  1878,  and  is  a son  of  Wil- 
liam H.  and  Eliza  (Gault)  Todd. 

William  H.  Todd  was  born  in  1837  and 
died  in  1906.  He  was  a son  of  Benjamin 
Todd,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  afterward  came  to  Hancock  County.  Ben- 
jamin Todd  owned  the  land  on  which  McComb 
now  stands.  William  H.  Todd  was  a cabinet- 
maker and  undertaker  for  a number  of  years. 
He  married  Eliza  Gault,  who  died  in  1896 
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She  was  a daughter  of  Moses  and  Rachel 
Gault,  who  settled  one  mile  west  of  McComb, 
prior  to  the  laying  out  of  the  town  by  Benja- 
min Todd.  The  two  families  were  subse- 
quently connected  by  marriage  and  they  were 
leaders  in  many  of  the  early  enterprises  of  this 
section,  and  were  founders  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  this  vicinity.  Among  the  children  of 
Benjamin  Todd  and  wife  were:  William  H. ; 
Elisha,  who  is  a venerable  resident  of  McComb, 
being  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year;  Benja- 
min, who  lives  in  Kansas;  and  George,  who 
died  in  Iowa,  in  advanced  age. 

To  William  H.  Todd  and  wife  there  were 
bom  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows: 
Idona,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  C.  Buto,  of 
Pleasant  township,  Hancock  County;  Melville, 
who  is  a merchant  at  Goshen,  Ind. ; Edward  L., 
who  is  engaged  in  growing  small  fruits,  at 
Viola,  Del.;  Jennie,  who  is  the  wife  of  H.  C. 
Fry,  of  Blanchard  Township,  Hancock  Coun- 
ty; Calvin  D. ; Oliver  L.,  who  is  connected 
with  the  McElhenny  grain  elevator  at  Mc- 
Comb; James  H.,  who  is  a farmer  in  Pleasant 
Township;  and  Dora,  who  resides  at  home 
with  her  brother,  Calvin  D.  Todd. 

From  the  public  schools  of  McComb,  Calvin 
D.  Todd  entered  the  Normal  School  and  for 
seven  years  afterward  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  a profession  for  which  he  seemed  well 
adapted  although  it  was  not  the  one  of  his 
cherished  desire.  In  1903  he  entered  the  To- 
ledo Medical  College  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1907,  locating  immediately  in  his  old  home, 
McComb,  where  he  has  built  up  a substantial 
practice.  In  1908  he  was  elected  county  coro- 
ner on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  in  the  fulfill- 
ing of  its  duties,  Dr.  Todd  has  shown  care, 
judgment  and  discrimination.  He  is  a member 
of  the  county  and  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso- 


ciations and  also  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. He  is  identified  fraternally  with 
McComb  Lodge  No.  354,  Odd  Fellows;  and 
with  Camp  No.  7470,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

JOHN  W.  BAKER,  postmaster  at  Rawson, 
O.,  and  the  owner  of  a valuable  farm  in  Union 
Township,  Hancock  County,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 12,  1855,  one-half  mile  south  of  Raw- 
son,  and  is  a son  of  Nathan  E.  and  Elenore 
(Oman)  Baker. 

Nathan  E.  Baker  was  born  in  Lorain 
County,  O.,  and  was  brought  to  Hancock 
County  by  his  father,  Joseph  Baker,  who  was 
an  early  settler  in  Union  Township.  Nathan 
E.  Baker  followed  farming  all  through  his  ac- 
tive life  and  died  in  1900  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  He  married  Elenore  Oman,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  a daughter 
of  Joseph  Oman,  Who  was  one  of  Eagle  Town- 
ship’s early  settlers.  She  died  in  1890,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  They  were  well 
known  and  highly  respected  people  and  are 
remembered  in  great  kindness  by  those  with 
whom  their  lives  were  spent. 

John  W.  Baker  attended  the  country  schools 
and  afterward  gave  his  father  assistance  on 
the  farm.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  assistant 
postmaster  of  the  Rawson  office,  and  in  1899, 
received  his  commission  as  postmaster  and  has 
made  a very  satisfactory  official. 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  at  Rawson  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  has  held  every  official  position  in 
this  lodge  except  Master,  and  at  present  is  serv- 
ing as  its  treasurer.  Since  1880  he  has  also 
been  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at 
Rawson  and  has  likewise  been  an  official  of 
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this  organization.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Baker  has 
never  married. 

WILLIAM  MANECKE,  president  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  of  Fostoria,  O.,  and 
owner  of  600  acres  of  land  in  Hancock  County, 
resides  in  a handsome  residence  that  he  erected 
in  1896,  in  Section  3,  Washington  Town- 
ship. He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  County, 
Pa.,  November  4,  1835,  and  is  a son  of  Henry 
and  Christina  (Markley)  Manecke. 

Henry  Manecke  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg, 
Germany,  where  he  had  social  and  educational 
advantages  and  graduated  from  a German  in- 
stitution of  learning.  His  family  was  one  of 
importance  and  he  was  given  a Government 
position,  being  made  an  inspector  of  farms. 
About  1828  he  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was  inter- 
ested in  a sugar  refinery.  Several  years  later 
he  moved  to  Stark  County,  O.,  where  he  rented 
a farm  and  four  years  afterward  bought  a farm 
in  Section  10,  Washington  Township,  Han- 
cock County.  This  was  about  1843  and  at  that 
time  this  whole  county  was  yet  heavily  tim- 
bered. He  built  a log  cabin  in  the  forest  and 
went  to  work  clearing  his  land,  apparently  just 
as  well  satisfied  notwithstanding  his  early  ad- 
vantages, as  was  any  other  pioneer.  Strag- 
gling Indians  often  passed  through  the  forests 
and  game  was  still  plentiful.  He  remained 
here  until  his  death  which  occurred  December 
23,  1861.  He  married  Christina  Markley,  who 
was  bom  in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  came 
to  America  with  her  parents.  She  survived  her 
husband  some  five  years,  her  death  taking  place 
January  9,  1866.  They  had  six  children, 
namely:  William  Peter,  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington Township;  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of 


Andrew  Bowman,  of  Decatur,  111.;  Harmon, 
who  lives  in  Colorado;  Thomas  J.,  who  lives 
in  Illinois;  Frederick,  who  resides  at  Fostoria; 
and  Albert,  whose  home  is  in  Illinois. 

William  Manecke  was  quite  young  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Hancock  County  and  as  he 
grew  up  he  assisted  his  father  to  clear  the  farm. 
His  book  knowledge  was  secured  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  all  his  home  influences  were 
helpful.  He  followed  general  farming  and  took 
personal  charge  of  the  work  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued actively  interested  and  when  he  retired 
he  turned  his  responsibilities  over  to  his  sons 
who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  grown  into  capable 
and  reliable  young  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Union  National  Bank  at  Fos- 
toria, of  which  he  is  president.  It  operates  with 
a capital  of  $100,000,  and  has  a firm  standing. 
E.  W.  Allen  is  vice-president  and  George  A. 
Snyder  is  cashier.  During  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Manecke  was  a patriotic  citizen.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  Co.  K,  115th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  under 
Capt.  A.  R.  Holland,  and  served  faithfully  un- 
til he  was  honorably  discharged  May  22,  1865. 
He  took  part  in  a number  of  sharp  engage- 
ments and  was  one  of  the  brave  soldiers  to 
march  to  the  sea  under  Gen.  Sherman,  and  on 
this  march  in  December,  1864,  he  was  wounded 
by  the  enemy  and  carried  a minie-ball  in  his 
thigh  for  ten  months  and  ten  days.  Through 
his  bravery  he  was  promoted  to  be  sergeant  of 
his  company.  He  is  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post  at  Fostoria. 

In  April,  1868,  Mr.  Manecke  was  married 
to  Miss  Susan  A.  Ernest,  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Ernest.  She  died  after  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Della,  who  grew  to  womanhood  and 
married  Jacob  D.  Groth.  Mrs.  Groth  died  in 
South  Dakota,  and  is  survived  by  two  children: 
Ruth  and  Reeve.  On  May  16,  1871,  Mr.  Ma- 
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necke  was  married  to  Caroline  C.  Stout  and  the 
following  children  were  born  to  them : Henry 
R.,  who  died  in  November,  1907 ; Gilbert,  who 
is  an  attorney  at  law,  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  in  1897; 
Thomas  J.,  who  married  Anna  Stauffer  and 
they  have  two  children — Florence  and  Leona; 
Rosa,  who  married  Leila  Ecker  and  they  have 
two  children — Helen  and  William;  James  F., 
who  married  Montana  McDonald ; Mrs.  A.  J. 
Crouse,  who  lives  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mae, 
who  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Manecke  is  a member 
of  the  German  Reformed  church.  He  is  one 
of  Washington  Township’s  prominent  and 
representative  men. 

ROBERT  W.  CLOUD,  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  a leading  citizen  of  this  section,  resides  on 
a small  farm  of  three  acres  here  and  owns  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  situated  in  Paulding 
County,  O.  He  was  born  at  Columbus,  O., 
September  24,  1834,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel 
P.  and  Jane  (Van  Pelt)  Cloud. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Cloud  was  at  one  time  a 
man  of  ample  fortune,  a part  of  which  he 
earned  by  selling  produce  through  the  country. 
Later  he  owned  and  operated  a hotel  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  subsequently  was  reduced  almost 
to  poverty  through  signing  a bail  bond  for  a 
friend  which  entailed  the  loss  of  $7,000,  all  at 
one  time.  Other  men  have  done  the  same  thing 
and  have  been  equally  unfortunate.  Through 
this  domestic  calamity,  Robert  W.  Cloud  was 
separated  from  his  kindred  and  was  reared  by 
strangers  in  Clermont  County,  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  then  went  back  to 
Columbus,  and  worked  there  for  seven  years 
for  an  uncle,  in  a saw  mill,  and  learned  the 
lumber  business. 


In  Franklin  County,  O.,  Mr.  Cloud  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Catherine  Miller,  a daughter  of  a 
German  farmer,  Caspar  Miller,  and  six  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  them,  namely:  Robert 
Ethelbert,  who  died  in  May,  1901,  leaving  a 
family  of  three  children,  lived  on  a farm  of 
100  acres  which  his  father  formerly  owned; 
Milan,  who  died  in  childhood;  Warden  W., 
who  lives  on  the  Paulding  County  farm,  mar- 
ried there  and  has  two  children;  Enoch,  who 
lives  with  his  family  in  Montana;  Isolla,  who 
married  Franklin  Huber,  has  one  child,  May, 
and  they  live  at  North  Baltimore;  and  Alwilda 
Cretora,  who  married  Perry  Smith  and  they 
have  two  children  and  reside  at  North  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  Cloud  is  now  one  of  Portage  Township’s 
substantial  men,  but  in  the  building  of  his  for- 
tunes he  has  had  little  assistance.  He  has  been 
a fireman  on  a railroad,  a soldier,  a farmer  and 
a lumberman  and  has  also  filled  public  offices 
with  the  utmost  efficiency.  He  is  a veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  has  two  honorable  dis- 
charges, having  served  for  three  months  in  Co. 
G,  133rd  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  three  months  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  and  is  a member  , of  the  G. 
A.  R.  Post  at  McComb.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Hancock  County  and  locating  at  Findlay,  in 
1869,  he  had  spent  some  time  and  capital  seek- 
ing a suitable  location  in  Michigan,  but  not 
finding  it  came  back  to  Ohio.  At  that  time 
he  had  just  $9.60  in  cash,  with  a wife  and  four 
children  depending  upon  him.  He  engaged  in 
learning  as  the  first  employment  that  offered 
and  then  went  to  work  in  a saw  mill  which 
stood  on  his  present  farm  and  later  bought  a 
half  interest  and  subsequently  the  mill  which 
he  conducted  for  twenty-one  years.  He  also 
acquired  a farm  of  100  acres  which  he  retained 
until  1910,  when  he  sold  all  but  the  three 
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acres  surrounding  his  residence.  In  politics  he 
is  a Republican  and  while  living  in  Franklin 
County  served  seven  years  as  constable.  He 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  Portage 
Township  and  has  served  in  this  office  since 
January  i,  1910.  He  has  also  been  township 
supervisor.  He  is  identified  fraternally  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

HARRY  G.  DAVID,  who  does  a large  coal, 
transfer  and  storage  business  at  Findlay,  O., 
started  here  in  this  line  in  1904,  having  F.  D. 
Howe  as  a partner  from  then  until  July,  1909, 
when  he  bought  the  partner’s  interest  and  has 
been  alone  ever  since.  Mr.  David  was  born  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  1875,  and  is  a son  of  W.  L. 
David,  Sr. 

The  father  of  Mr.  David  died  at  Findlay  in 
1907.  He  early  became  connected  with  the 
hardware  line  of  the  oil  business  and  continued 
through  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  until 
1890,  when  he  came  to  Findlay  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  connected  with  the  Ja- 
reeki  Oil  Well  Manufacturing  Supply  Com- 
pany. 

Harry  G.  David  was  but  a boy  when  the 
family  moved  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to  Findlay,  O., 
and  later,  for  four  years,  he  was  connected 
with  the  oil  industry,  having  leases  in  Cass 
Township,  Hancock  County,  where  he  worked 
as  a field  foreman.  Prior  to  accepting  this  po- 
sition, however,  he  had  learned  the  machinist 
trade,  one  that  he  followed  for  nine  years.  In 
1904  he  saw  a good  business  opening  in  his 
present  line  at  Findlay  and  took  advantage  of 
it  and  has  greatly  prospered.  His  coal  office 
and  yards  are  located  at  No.  418  East  Lincoln 
Street,  while  his  transfer  and  storage  quarters 
are  in  the  rear  of  No.  118  South  Cory  Street. 
He  has  a fine  equipment,  owning  five  large  fur- 


niture vans,  seven  drays  for  heavy  hauling,  four 
coal  and  four  road  wagons,  with  strong  teams, 
and  gives  steady  employment  to  twenty-five 
men. 

Mr.  David  married  Miss  Martha  McKelvey, 
who  is  a daughter  of  S.  L.  McKelvey,  a promi- 
nent real  estate  dealer,  of  Findlay,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Francis  Lee  David.  Mr.  David 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P. 
O.  E.,  and  also  of  the  Protected  Home  Circle. 

GEORGE  A.  MITCHELL,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
a tract  of  eighty  acres  in  Allen  Township,  has 
resided  on  his  present  farm  since  1870,  and  is 
the  owner  of  two  other  farms  in  Portage 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  the  three 
farms  aggregating  a total  of  220  acres.  He 
was  born  April  3,  1849,  on  a farm  in  Portage 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  is  a son 
of  George  and  Rachel  (Switzer)  Mitchell. 

George  Mitchell  was  a native  of  Belmont 
County,  O.,  and  his  wife  of  Richland  County, 
O.  They  were  married  in  Richland  County, 
and  immediately  afterward  came  to  Hancock 
County,  O.,  and  located  on  a tract  of  timber- 
land  in  Portage  Township.  Here  they  contin- 
ued to  reside  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  he 
clearing  the  land  and  placing  it  in  a state  of 
cultivation.  George  Mitchell  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety  years,  and  his  wife  to  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years. 

George  A.  Mitchell  was  reared  in  Portage 
Township,  his  father’s  farm  being  the  scene  of 
his  boyhood  activities.  He  has  always  followed 
farming,  and  in  1870,  after  his  marriage,  set- 
tled on  his  present  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which 
is  located  in  Section  35,  Allen  Township,  lying 
along  the  road  which  separates  Allen  and  Port- 
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age  Townships.  Here  he  has  made  many  im- 
provements, erecting  a fine  large  frame  house 
and  barn,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  and 
carries  on  farming  in  a general  way,  in  connec- 
tion with  stock  raising. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Abigail  Cusac,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Portage  Township,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Nancy  (Bell)  Cusac,  and  of  their  union  have 
been  born  two  sons:  Homer,  who  resides  on 
one  of  our  subject’s  farms  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, married  Stella  Moorehead  and  has  two 
children,  Charles  and  Gertrude;  and  Harry, 
who  lives  on  his  father’s  other  farm  in  Port- 
age Township,  married  Nellie  Peabody,  and 
has  two  daughters — Gladys  and  Grace.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  a member  of  the  Blanchard  Presby- 
terian church. 

LEVI  GORBY,  a well  known  citizen  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the  owner  of  three 
farms,  aggregating  140  acres,  land  being 
thus  divided:  eighty  acres,  on  which  he 
lives,  in  Section  18,  Portage  Township; 
forty  acres,  in  Section  7,  Eagle  Township; 
and  twenty  acres  in  Section  13,  Pleasant 
Township.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Eagle 
Township,  November  19,  1856,  and  is  a son 
of  Jacob  and  Maria  (Frederickson)  Gorby. 
Jacob  Gorby  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  and  came  to  Hancock  County  as  a child 
with  his  sister.  He  grew  to  manhood  here 
and  married  Maria  Frederickson,  who  died 
in  1858.  Jacob  Gorby  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Eagle  Township,  where 
he  followed  farming,  but  his  death  took  place 
at  Rawson. 

Levi  Gorby  followed  the  example  of  his 
father  and  has  been  a farmer  ever  since 
reaching  the  age  of  responsibility.  For  six 


years  after  his  first  marriage  he  remained  in 
Blanchard  Township  on  rented  land  and 
then  moved  to  the  homsetead  in  Eagle 
Township.  He  spent  fourteen  years  in  that 
township  and  came  to  his  present  farm  in 
Portage  Township  in  March,  1898. 

Mr.  Gorby  was  married  first  to  Miss  Flora 
Powell,  who  died  in  Eagle  Township.  They 
had  three  children:  Cora,  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Gorrell  and  is 
survived  by  two  children — Ruby  and  Carl; 
Estella,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Swine- 
hart,  and  has  one  child,  Harold;  and  Viola, 
who  died  aged  4 years.  In  January,  1891, 
Mr.  Gorby  was  married  to  his  present  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Celesta  Bond,  a daughter  of 
Jesse  Bond,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Erma  and  Earl  DeLoss.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gorby  are  members  of  the  Thomas  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  is  a 
class  leader,  steward  and  trustee  and  also  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school.  In  the  same 
year  that  Mr.  Gorby  moved  to  Portage 
Township  he  was  elected  township  treasurer 
and  he  served  in  that  office  until  January 
x,  1910.  He  has  also  been  a member  of  the 
school  board  and  in  every  way  has  shown 
the  qualities  of  good  citizenship.  He  is 
identified  with  the  order  of  Maccabees. 

DAVID  DICK,  whose  valuable  farm  of 
240  acres  lies  in  Washington  Township,  in 
Section  21,  divided  by  the  general  highway, 
is  one  of  Hancock  County’s  substantial  citi- 
zens and  representative  men.  He  was  born 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Richland  County,  O., 
May  28,  1836,  and  is  a son  of  George  and 
Sarah  (Nickles)  Dick. 

George  Dick  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  a son  of  Simon  Dick,  who  was  a 
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native  of  Germany.  The  latter  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  where 
he  married  and  reared  a large  family.  Of 
these  George  was  one  of  the  younger  sons. 
He  remained  on  the  Pennsylvania  farm  until 
after  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  three 
children,  and  then  moved  to  Wayne 
County,  O.,  where  he  rented  a farm  and 
moved  from  there  to  Stark  County  where 
he  also  rented  land,  after  which  he  moved 
to  Richland  County  and  there  bought  ninety 
acres  of  land  and  resided  on  it  into  old  age, 
being  aged  ninety-one  years  at  the  time  of 
death.  His  wife  had  passed  away  earlier, 
when  aged  eighty-six  years.  The  record  of 
their  children  is  as  follows:  Eliza  became 

the  wife  of  William  Boyd  and  both  are  de- 
ceased. Josiah  is  deceased.  Harmon  lives 
in  Shelby,  O.  Levi,  George  and  Jacob,  are 
all  deceased.  Sarah  Ann  married  Samuel 
Smith  and  is  now  deceased.  Mary  Ann  is 
also  deceased.  David  and  Hiram  were 
twins  and  the  latter  is  deceased.  Susann, 
now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Turpet. 

David  Dick  grew  up  on  the  home  farm 
and  he  easily  recalls  the  old  schoolhouse 
with  its  primitve  accommodations.  He  re- 
members also  that  he  and  his  seat-mate  built 
their  own  desk.  From  boyhood  he  was  ac- 
customed to  farm  work  and  after  he  was 
married  he  continued  to  work  on  the  home 
farm  for  his  father  for  four  years  and  then 
came  to  Hancock  County,  where  he  pur- 
chased his  first  land,  a tract  of  fifty-three 
acres  situated  one  mile  east  of  his  present 
farm,  the  former  owner  being  H.  Hunt.  To 
this  he  added  fifteen  acres  but  subsequently 
sold  out  and  went  back  to  Richland  County, 
where  he  bought  165  acres.  That  he  sub- 


sequently traded  for  his  present  farm,  with 
Josiah  Dick,  this  being  in  1876.  A log  house 
then  stood  on  the  place  but  Mr.  Dick  built 
all  the  buildings  now  standing,  cleared  up 
about  thirty  acres  and  put  it  under  cultiva- 
tion with  the  remainder  of  the  land,  had  it 
all  thoroughly  tiled  and  for  years  has  suc- 
cessfully followed  general  farming.  He  is 
one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  bank  at  Ar- 
cadia, O. 

On  March  11,  1862,  Mr.  Dick  was  married 
to  Miss  Barbara  Weiser,  a daughter  of 
Adam  and  Susan  (Bender)  Weiser.  The 
father  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa., 
and  the  mother  in  Cumberland  County,  and 
both  came  to  Ohio  with  their  parents,  Mrs. 
Weiser  being  then  eleven  years  of  age.  Her 
parents  settled  near  Mansfield,  O.,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  they  went  to  take  possession 
of  the  cabin  on  the  farm,  a deer  ran  out  of 
it,  the  wild  creature  having  taken  shelter 
there.  Until  they  could  get  their  own  house 
comfortable  they  lived  with  a Mr.  Weiler, 
one  of  the  well  known  pioneers.  The 
Weiser  family  entered  160  acres  of  land  in 
Richland  County,  near  Shelby.  Mrs.  Dick 
is  one  of  a family  of  twelve  children, 
namely:  Sarah  Jane,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years ; Barbara,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Dick;  John,  who  is  deceased:  Harriet, 
who  died  when  aged  sixteen  years ; Jacob, 
who  lives  in  Williams  County,  O. ; Adam, 
who  is  on  the  old  home  farm  in  Richland 
County;  William,  who  lives  at  Fostoria ; 
Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  Sherman 
of  Fostoria ; Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of 
George  Suter,  an  undertaker  at  Shelby,  O., 
and  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  have  four  children: 
George  Wesley,  Cora,  Adam  and  Charles 
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F.  George  Wesley  Dick  is  secretary  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  secretary 
of  the  bank  at  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  has  a half  interest 
in  a threshing  business.  He  married  Jessie 
Taylor  and  they  have  six  children.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  Ethel,  took  a Normal 
School  course  and  is  now  teaching  in  the 
home  district  where  her  father  taught  sev- 
eral terms.  Lulu  and  Nellie  are  both  stu- 
dents in  the  Arcadia  High  School,  while 
John  E.,  Anna  and  Bessie  H.,  are  at  home. 
Cora,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dick,  is  the  wife  of  Alvin  Davison  and  they 
reside  at  Fostoria.  Having  no  children  of 
their  own,  they  have  adopted  a son  and  he 
has  been  theirs  from  the  age  of  seven  weeks. 
Adam  Dick,  who  owns  a half  interest  in  the 
threshing  business,  resides  in  a part  of  his 
father’s  house  and  operates  the  home  farm. 
He  married  Nannie  Wyant.  Charles  F. 
Dick,  the  youngest  son,  is  also  in  the  thresh- 
ing business  and  lives  in  Washington  Town- 
ship. He  married  Nellie  Need.  The  Dicks 
are  identified  with  the  Democratic  party. 

ARTHUR  N.  McNEAL,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising  on  a tract  of 
eighty  acres  which  his  wife  owns,  located 
about  five  miles  south  of  Findlay  on  the 
Washington  road,  in  Section  3,  Eagle  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  is  also  engaged 
in  road  contracting,  and  was  born  on  his 
present  farm  August  21,  1848,  a son  of 
John  Parks  and  Catherine  (Swisher)  Mc- 
Neal. 

John  P.  McNeal,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  to  Hancock  County  in  1862  and  en- 
tered a tract  of  eighty  acres  in  Eagle  Town- 


ship, from  the  government.  He  lived  upon 
and  farmed  this  land  until  within  a few  years 
of  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  Findlay, 
O.,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the 
time  of  his  decease,  October  22,  1890.  His 
wife,  who  in  maiden  life  was  Catherine 
Swisher,  was  also  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  died  on  the  farm  in  Eagle  Township  in 
1870. 

Arthur  N.  McNeal  has  spent  his  entire 
life  on  his  present  farm,  and  attended  the 
local  schools  of  Eagle  Township.  He  has 
always  followed  farming  in  a general  way, 
and  raises  considerable  stock,  including 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  but  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  road  contracting  and 
has  built  a great  many  of  the  best  turn 
pike  roads  in  the  county.  He  has  made 
extensive  improvements  on  the  farm  in  the 
way  of  tiling,  ditching,  etc.,  and  in  1906 
erected  a large  frame  residence. 

In  1869  Mr.  McNeal  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Briggs,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Raymond  and  Margaret  Briggs, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Neal was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  a sailor, 
and  she  afterwards  came  to  Hancock  County 
with  her  mother,  who  located  at  Findlay. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McNeal,  namely:  John  H.;  Grace  E., 
who  married  John  Ecker,  who  comes  of 
one  of  the  prominent  families  of  Hancock 
County;  Blanche  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Lorison  Stanfield,  who  comes  of  a well 
known  family  of  Wood  County,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Everett  J. ; and  Cora  Dell, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years,  nine 
months  and  eleven  days. 
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WILLIAM  JORDAN,  one  of  the  honored 
old  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  the  service  of  his  country  when  her  de- 
fenders were  summoned  in  1861  and  only 
leaving  after  more  than  three  years  of  hardship 
had  brought  on  serious  disabilities,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  esteemed  residents  of 
Washington  Township,  Hancock  County,  O. 
His  comfortable  frame  residence  stands  on  his 
little  farm  of  fourteen  acres,  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Arcadia.  He  was  born  in  Tuscara- 
was County,  O.,  January  19,  1833,  and  his  par- 
ents were  Charles  E.  and  Margaret  (Moore) 
Jordan. 

Charles  E.  Jordan  was  bom  near  Stillwater 
on  the  Ohio  River  when  this  great  common- 
wealth was  yet  a territory.  The  names  of  his 
parents  have  not  been  preserved  but  when  he 
was  small  they  moved  down  the  river  below 
Wheeling  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
learned  the  shoemaking  trade.  He  worked 
there  at  his  trade  and  also  engaged  to  some  ex- 
tent in  farming  and  there  married  Margaret 
Moore,  the  daughter  of  a neighbor.  Some 
time  later  they  moved  to  Tuscarawas  County, 
O.,  settling  in  the  woods  six  miles  southeast 
of  New  Philadelphia  and  lived  there  until  the 
fall  of  1835  when  they  moved  to  Hancock 
County.  The  father  entered  160  acres  of  Gov- 
■emment  land  at  that  time  and  later  160  more 
lying  east  of  his  first  farm.  No  clearing  or 
improving  of  any  kind  had  yet  been  done,  the 
land  lying  as  a virgin  wilderness  and  therefore 
the  family  had  to  live  in  the  wagon  until  the 
father  could  clear  a site  and  then  erect  his  log 
cabin.  At  that  time  there  was  plenty  of  game 
in  the  forest,  a few  wild  hogs  running  through 
the  underbrush  and  fattening  on  the  nuts  from 
the  trees,  while  deer  and  wild  turkey  were  not 
difficult  to  shoot.  Thus,  in  those  early  days, 


there  was  no  lack  of  food  or  fuel,  nor  of  shel- 
ter, the  three  great  necessities  which  each  year 
in  modern  life  and  civilized  communities  are 
the  most  difficult  for  the  poor  man  to  procure. 

Charles  E.  Jordan  in  the  course  of  time 
cleared  up  his  land  and  enjoyed  the  result  of 
his  many  years  of  hard  work.  Before  his  death 
he  retired  to  Findlay  and  there  he  passed  away 
in  old  age.  His  first  wife  died  on  the  farm  and 
he  later  married  a widow  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Winders.  She  had  several  children  bom  to 
her  first  marriage  but  none  to  the  second.  To 
Charles  E.  and  Margaret  Jordan  the  following 
children  were  bom:  Daniel,  Martha,  William, 
John  M.,  Nancy  Jane,  James,  Charles  Wesley, 
Mary  and  Robert  D.  Of  the  above  family  five 
sons  were  in  the  Civil  War.  William  served 
in  the  49th  Ohio.  John  M.  was  in  the  57th 
Ohio,  and  is  deceased.  James,  who  was  killed 
May  27,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  was  a member  of  the  49th  O.  Vol.  Inf. 
Charles  Wesley,  who  is  now  deceased,  served 
as  a member  of  the  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf.  Robert 
D.  was  also  a member  of  the  57th  Ohio.  Nancy 
Jane  is  the  wife  of  Michael  Steelsmith.  Mar- 
tha and  Mary  are  both  deceased. 

William  Jordan  recalls  many  events  of  his 
childhood  in  this  section  but  he  was  too  young 
to  remember  the  wagon  journey  here  from 
Tuscarawas  County.  He  remembers  his  child- 
ish interest  in  the  forming  and  drilling  of  the 
local  militia  which  took  place  on  his  present 
farm.  As  soon  as  he  grew  old  enough  he  had 
farm  tasks  to  perform,  his  school  attendance 
not  exceeding  two  months  in  the  year.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  decided 
to  learn  a self-supporting  trade  and  being 
somewhat  accustomed  to  leather  on  account  of 
his  father’s  shoemaking  business,  he  concluded 
to  also  learn  a leather  trade,  hence  served  an 
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apprenticeship  with  Capt.  John  Poorman,  a 
well  known  saddle  and  harness  maker  at  Tiffin, 
O.,  and  he  followed  this  trade  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  which  found  him  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  where  he  had  been  with  G. 
W.  Westlake  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers 
to  offer  himself  as  a private  in  the  First  la.  Vol. 
Inf.,  but  was  not  accepted  on  account  of  being 
lacking  in  required  height  for  that  regiment. 
He  then  returned  to  Ohio  and  enlisted  in  Co. 
A,  49th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  under  Col.  William  Gib- 
son and  he  continued  in  the  service  for  three 
years,  three  months  and  thirteen  days,  during 
this  time  participating  in  the  long  and  weary 
marches  and  innumerable  skirmishes  and  such 
notable  battles  as  Shiloh,  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Nashville.  He 
was  then  attacked  with  measles  and  was  made 
so  seriously  ill  that  he  was  confined  for  some 
eight  months  in  different  hospitals  and  very 
nearly  lost  his  eyesight.  After  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge,  Mr.  Jordan  returned  to 
Hancock  County  and  again  visited  Iowa  and 
possibly  might  have  remained  there,  finding 
excellent  business  prospects  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing land,  but  the  brisk  western  wind  affected 
his  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided  it  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  return  to  Ohio. 

After  his  return  to  Hancock  County,  Mr. 
Jordan  bought  160  acres  of  land  in  Cass  Town- 
ship and  kept  adding  farm  after  farm  until  he 
had  taxes  to  pay  on  288  acres  of  land.  He  car- 
ried on  farming  and  sheep-raising  until  March, 
1903,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  his  present 
place  where  he  has  enough  land  to  keep  him 
pleasantly  occupied  in  its  cultivation  without 
taxing  his  strength.  Formerly  he  did  consid- 
erable business  in  shipping  cattle  and  hogs  to- 
gether with  dealing  in  sheep  but  no  longer  pays 


attention  to  these  industries.  He  greatly  im- 
proved his  present  place  and  erected  his  frame 
house  and  other  substantial  buildings.  He  has 
always  been  deemed  a good  business  man  and 
is  a stockholder  in  the  Arcadia  Bank  at  Arca- 
dia, O. 

On  July  27,  1876,  Mr.  Jordan  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Dietz,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Caroline  (Nunemaker)  Dietz.  They  came  to 
Hancock  County  from  New  Jersey  when  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  small.  Four  children  were  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  namely : Margaret,  who 
died  young ; Martha  May,  who  married  Ridge- 
way Anderson,  and  they  have  five  children — 
William,  Dale,  Frances,  Charles  and  Arlouine; 
Charles,  who  married  Bessie  Taylor;  and  Sa- 
rah, who  is  the  wife  of  Verne  McCracken.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCracken  have  the  following  chil- 
dren: Delmar,  Arthur,  Esther,  Laveme  and 
Hartley  Howard.  Mr.  Jordan  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  his  views 
on  public  questions  Mr.  Jordan  is  a strong  Re- 
publican but  he  has  never  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept public  office  although  he  is  well  qualified 
for  the  same  and  is  so  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bors that  the  affectionate  title  of  “Uncle  Billy” 
is  very  generally  accorded  him.  He  is  a valued 
member  of  Norris  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  at  Fostoria  and  takes  much  interest 
in  army  matters.  Mr.  Jordan  possesses  a fund 
of  interesting  reminiscences.  He  has  seen 
wonderful  changes  since  1858  when  he  drove 
across  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  city  of 
Denver. 

THOMAS  W.  LANG,  who  is  serving  in 
his  third  term  as  city  solicitor  of  Findlay, 
O.,  is  recognized  as  an  able  member  of  the 
Findlay  bar.  He  was  born  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1882,  and  is  a son 
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of  Charles  and  Anna  (Curtis)  Lang.  Charles 
Lang  is  a well  known  gas  and  oil  contractor 
at  Findlay  and  one  of  Hancock  County’s 
substantial  citizens.  He  came  to  Findlay 
from  New  York  in  1889. 

Thomas  W.  Lang  attended  the  Findlay 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  1900  and  from  the  business  depart- 
ment of  Findlay  College,  in  1902,  when  he 
entered  the  Ohio  State  University  where  he 
took  a complete  law  course  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1904.  He  located  at  Findlay  and 
soon  built  up  a very  satisfactory  practice 
and  so  demonstrated  his  legal  ability  that 
he  was  selected  two  years  later  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  city  solicitor.  He  occupies 
well  appointed  offices  in  the  Adams  Build- 
ing, Findlay. 

Mr.  Lang  was  married  to  Miss  Maud 
Marion  Boehmer,  a daughter  of  A.  Boeh- 
mer,  formerly  of  Findlay,  now  residing  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr.  Lang  is  a member 
of  the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen. 

PHILIP  SCHALLER,  whose  well  im- 
proved farm  of  118  acres  is  situated  in  Section 
6,  Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
has  always  lived  here,  it  being  the  old  home- 
stead. He  was  born  in  the  old  log  cabin  that 
then  stood  on  the  farm,  February  15,  1833, 
and  is  a son  of  Christian  and  Mina  (Bower) 
Schaller. 

Christian  Schaller  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America.  He  was  a farmer  all  his  life  and 
spent  many  years  of  it  on  the  present  farm  in 
Van  Buren  Township,  dying  here  when  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  He  married  Mina  Bower, 
a daughter  of  William  Bower.  She  died  when 


aged  forty-two  years  and  both  she  and  hus- 
band were  buried  in  the  Van  Buren  Township 
Cemetery.  They  were  members  of  the  Luth- 
eran church.  Christian  Schaller  was  a strong 
Democrat  in  his  political  views.  They  had  five 
children. 

Philip  Schaller  obtained  his  education  in  the 
district  schools.  From  boyhood  he  has  filled  a 
man’s  place  on  the  farm  and  much  of  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  land  may  be  attributed 
to  his  careful  cultivation  of  it  for  so  many 
years.  His  flocks  and  herds  compare  favora- 
bly with  others  in  this  section  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
of  the  township.  In  1884  he  erected  his  pres- 
ent comfortable  residence  and  in  1897  put  up 
the  commodious  and  substantial  bam.  In  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Schaller  is  a Democrat.  He  has  never 
accepted  any  township  office,  finding  the  care 
of  his  farm  sufficiently  important  and  demand- 
ing the  larger  part  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Schaller  married  Miss  Margaret  Bower 
and  they  have  five  children:  Jacob,  William, 
Charles,  Mary  and  Barbara.  Mr.  Schaller  and 
family  belong  to  the  Lutheran  church,  in  which 
he  is  a deacon. 

HIRAM  COOPER  EWING,  a lifelong 
resident  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  a member  of 
an  old  and  honorable  family,  owns  one  of  the 
best  improved  farms  in  Pleasant  Township  and 
is  one  of  its  most  substantial  men.  He  was  born 
in  Liberty  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
April  12,  1863,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Lou- 
isa (Cooper)  Ewing. 

Jacob  Ewing,  father  of  Hiram  C.,  was  born 
August  16,  1836,  in  Ashland  County,  O.,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Hancock  County  in 
1854.  They  were  Jacob  and  Sophia  ( Mowery) 
Ewing,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had 
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accompanied  their  parents  to  Ashland  County 
and  were  married  there  and  when  they  came 
to  Hancock  County  settled  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship. Grandfather  Jacob  Ewing  first  bought 
160  acres  and  later  added  to  it  until  he  owned 
300  acres.  His  death  occurred  in  1866,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Jeremiah  Ewing  and  his 
widow  survived  him  but  a short  time.  They 
had  seven  children,  as  follows:  Cornelius,  a 
resident  of  Findlay;  Julia  Ann,  widow  of  Eli- 
jah Goudy,  also  of  Findlay;  Philip,  of  Pleas- 
ant Township;  Rudolph,  also  of  Pleasant 
Township;  David,  who  died  in  the  Civil  War; 
Jacob;  and  Elmira,  widow  of  Richard  Boyd 
and  a resident  of  Findlay. 

In  1859,  Jacob  Ewing  of  the  above  family, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Louisa  Cooper,  a 
native  of  Licking  County,  O.,  a daughter  of 
Hiram  and  Louisa  (Miller)  Cooper.  Her 
father  died  in  1883,  in  Blanchard  Township, 
but  her  mother  lived  until  August  9,  1901,  her 
age  being  100  years  and  sixteen  days.  To  Ja- 
cob Ewing  and  wife  the  following  children 
were  bom:  Ella,  who  resides  at  Deweyville, 
O. ; Erwin  E.,  formerly  sheriff  of  Hancock 
County,  resides  at  McComb;  Hiram  C. ; Earl, 
a farmer,  who  resides  with  his  sister  at  Dewey- 
ville; Charles,  who  owns  and  operates  a farm 
near  Deweyville;  and  Jennie,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  After  marriage,  Jacob  Ew- 
ing remained  for  some  years  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship and  then  exchanged  his  farm  there  for 
eighty  acres  in  Pleasant  Township,  coming  to 
the  farm  on  which  Hiram  C.  Ewing  lives,  in 
1878.  He  died  in  the  same  spring,  being  then 
in  his  forty-second  year.  His  widow  survived 
until  1904,  she  being  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

Hiram  Cooper  Ewing  attended  District  No. 
1 school  in  his  boyhood,  this  being  in  Pleasant 
Township.  He  assisted  on  the  home  farm 


and  also  worked  in  the  tile  business  and  also  in 
getting  out  timber,  but  has  made  fanning  his 
main  business.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  val- 
uable land  and  he  has  put  many  improvements 
here  although  it  was  in  fair  condition  when  he 
came  into  possession.  He  is  regarded  among 
his  neighbors  as  an  unusually  successful  fanner. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  married  in  January,  1888, 
to  Miss  Metta  Bolton,  a daughter  of  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  (Shepler)  Bolton,  the  former  of 
whom  died  in  1883  and  the  latter  of  whom  has 
reached  her  eighty-third  year.  Mrs.  Ewing 
was  reared  in  Liberty  Township,  the  youngest 
of  four  children,  the  others  being : Hattie,  who 
is  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Gross,  of  Findlay;  Eliza- 
beth, who  is  the  wife  of  William  Browneller, 
of  Deweyville;  and  Jacob,  who  is  a carpenter 
by  trade  and  a resident  of  Findlay.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  have  four  children:  Lloyd  Ernest, 
bom  in  1888;  Troas,  bom  in  1891 ; Lee  Bolton, 
bom  in  August,  1899;  and  Ralph  Cooper,  bom 
in  1901.  Mr.  Ewing  and  family  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  God.  In  politics  he  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. 

FRANK  L.  MILLER,  one  of  Amanda 
Township’s  most  substantial  citizens,  owning 
240  acres  of  valuable  land  situated  in  Sections 
5 and  8,  was  bom  on  this  farm,  in  Amanda 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  October  10, 
1868.  His  parents  were  Jones  R.  and  Mary 
(Gilbert)  Miller. 

Jones  R.  Miller  was  bom  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  in  1830,  and  was  a son  of  Henry  Miller, 
who  was  also  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
first  married  Margaret  Carver  of  Hancock 
County,  and  her  death  occurred  here.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Jones  R.  Miller  mar- 
ried Mary  Gilbert,  who  was  born  in  1823,  in 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  died  in  1905,  aged 
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eighty-two  years,  his  death  taking  place  in  the 
same  year,  he  being  aged  seventy-five  years. 
They  were  parents  of  four  children,  namely: 
Thomas  G.,  who  was  accidentally  killed  on 
the  railroad  in  1892;  D.  J.,  who  died  in  his 
sixth  year;  Eliza,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  F. 
Hoy,  of  Vanlue,  O. ; and  Frank  L.  By  his 
first  marriage  he  had  one  son,  William.  Jones 
R.  Miller  came  to  Amanda  Township  in  1854 
and  purchased  the  farm  which  his  son,  Frank 
L.,  now  owns.  He  erected  here  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  township  and  did  all  the  construc- 
tion work  himself. 

Frank  L.  Miller  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Vanlue,  and  at  Findlay  College  and  Dela- 
ware College,  and  was  graduated  from  the  last 
named  institution,  after  which  he  taught  school 
for  four  years.  Mr.  Miller  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  fanning  and  has  found  an  agricul- 
tural life  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  carries  on 
a general  farming  line  and  grows  livestock. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Miller  was  married  to  Miss 
Cora  F.  Spangler,  of  Wyandot  County,  O.,  and 
they  have  two  children:  J.  Lee  and  Helen. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  has  occasionally 
accepted  township  office  and  has  served  accept- 
ably as  assessor  and  as  trustee.  He  belongs  to 
Lodge  No.  710,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Vanlue. 

JAMES  LONG,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Long  Bros.,  conducting  a livery  and  feed 
stables  at  Findlay,  and  a quick  transfer  line,  is 
continuing  an  enterprise  which  was  founded 
here  by  his  well  known  father,  J.  W.  Long. 
James  Long  was  born  on  a farm  in  Eagle 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  in  1874. 


In  1875,  John  W.  Long  moved  to  Dunkirk, 
O.,  where  he  embarked  in  a livery  business 
which  he  continued  until  1890,  when  he  re- 
moved to  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkiric,  but 
in  1893  he  came  to  Findlay  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  founded  the  present  business  in  part- 
nership with  his  son,  James  Long,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  W.  Long  and  Son.  In  1900, 
another  son,  R:  J.  Long,  entered  the  firm,  and 
the  partnership  continued  until  1909,  when  J. 
W.  Long  retired  and  bought  the  Standard  Liv- 
ery. He  occupies  a substantial  two-story  brick 
building  on  West  Sandusky  Street  and  devotes 
his  time  mainly  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  fine 
horses  and  conducting  a feed  stable.  He  has 
been  in  the  livery  business  for  thirty-five  years. 

James  Long  was  practically  reared  in  his 
present  business  as  he  became  associated  with 
his  father  as  soon  as  he  left  school.  Prior  to 
1902  the  main  business  was  confined  to  the 
conducting  of  a first  class  livery  but  at  that  date 
the  firm  broadened  out  and  entered  also  into 
funeral  work,  investing  in  all  necesasry  accom- 
modations for  the  same  and  now  own  ten  rub- 
ber-tired hacks  suitable  for  funerals.  They 
also  have  fine  vehicles  for  hire  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  keep  several  hacks  which  meet  all 
trains  for  transporting  both  travelers  and  their 
luggage  and  also  do  a general  transfer  busi- 
ness, keeping  from  thirty  to  forty  head  of 
horses  all  the  time.  Their  stables  and  ware- 
house are  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Phoenix 
Inn. 

James  Long  was  married  to  Miss  Viola 
Werts,  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren: Robert  Neil  and  Annabelle.  Mr.  Long 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Elks.  He  is  numbered  with  the  progressive 
and  public  spirited  men  of  Findlay. 
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ELIAS  FOX,  who  resides  in  Section  13, 
Washington  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
is  one  of  the  capitalists  of  this  section,  being 
interested  in  banking  institutions  and  owning 
1,000  acres  of  land  which  is  divided  into  easily 
cultivated  farms,  the  most  of  them  being  occu- 
pied by  his  children.  He  was  born  in  1834,  in 
an  old  log  house  that  stood  on  the  home  farm 
in  the  woods,  on  Section  12,  Washington 
Township,  Hancock  County,  and  is  a son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Whaley)  Fox. 

William  Fox  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
after  his  first  marriage  he  came  to  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  where  he  rented  land.  From  there 
he  moved  to  Seneca  County,  where  he  cleared 
up  a small  farm  south  of  Tiffin,  O.,  and  thereby 
made  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  enter 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  Hancock  County,  in 
1832.  He  was  a man  of  business  foresight  and 
resource  and  to  his  eighty  acres  he  added  forty 
more  by  clearing  up  twenty  acres  for  Isaac 
Wiseman,  which  he  did  with  the  help  of  his 
older  sons.  When  William  Fox  settled  first 
in  Section  12,  Washington  Township,  he  hast- 
ily put  up  a plain  log  house  which  later  gave 
way  to  a hewn  log  one  and  this  in  turn  to  the 
brick  house  which  is  still  standing.  He  was 
known  to  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  and 
was  called  “Uncle  Billy”  in  friendliness.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Elizabeth 
Whaley,  a lady  of  Scotch  descent,  who  died  in 
1837,  leaving  two  children : Isaiah  and  Elias, 
the  former  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  The  third  marriage  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  to  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  who  died  without  is- 
sue. He  married  Catherine  Mailes  for  his 
fourth  wife,  and  they  had  a large  family,  of 
whom  there  are  two  still  living — Nicholas,  of 
Hancock  County,  and  Milton,  of  Seneca 
County.  He  survived  his  last  wife,  his  death 


occurring  in  1871,  when  he  was  aged  seventy- 
nine  years. 

Elias  Fox  grew  to  manhood  on  the  old  farm 
which  he  helped  to  clear  and  spent  some  of  his 
boyhood  days  in  the  old  log  school  house,  one 
of  the  primitive  kind,  with  slab  benches,  pun- 
cheon floor  and  great  fireplace  which  had  to  be 
supplied  with  fuel  by  the  boys  who  brought 
logs  in  from  the  forest.  After  he  reached  man- 
hood he  spent  a few  years  in  Wisconsin  and 
after  he  came  back  entered  his  first  tract  of 
land,  forty  acres.  He  kept  it  until  he  was  able 
to  sell  at  a profit  of  about  $4CX>,  and  this  was 
the  capital  with  which  he  started  his  business 
operations  which  have  grown  to  be  so  impor- 
tant. Just  before  he  married  he  bought  thirty- 
seven  acres  in  Section  13,  Washington  Town- 
ship, paying  $27  an  acre,  and  in  a log  house 
there  he  and  bride  commenced  housekeeping. 
For  many  years  he  carried  on  general  farming 
and  did  much  business  also  in  shipping  stock. 
He  has  believed  in  improving  his  land  and  on 
almost  all  the  farms  he  has  put  up  good  build- 
ings and  has  laid,  in  all  probability,  200, oOO 
tiles.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the  bank  at  Brad- 
ner,  O.,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  at  Fostoria,  of  which  he 
is  a director. 

On  March  22,  i860,  Mr.  Fox  was  married 
to  Miss  Louisa  Felkley,  a daughter  of  William 
and  Catherine  (Fritcher)  Felkley.  The  par- 
ents of  Mrs.  Fox  were  born  in  Germany  but 
were  not  married  until  they  met  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  Mrs.  Fox  was  born.  She  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  when  her  parents  came  to 
Washigton  Township,  Hancock  County.  Nine 
children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox, 
as  follows:  Amelia,  now  deceased,  was  the 

wife  of  Andrew  Coleman  and  two  children  sur- 
vive her — Emma  and  Della,  the  latter  of  whom 
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is  the  wife  of  David  Hines;  Charles  married 
Nellie  Greene;  Bailey  married  Lela  Kiser  and 
they  have  three  children — Harold,  Ray  and  Al- 
verta ; Clara  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Crannell ; John 
married  Cora  Grubb  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren— Clarence  and  Howard;  Curtis  A.  mar- 
ried Sophia  Burroff  and  they  have  five  children 
— Rosetta,  Marcella,  Janetta,  Ruth  and  Helen ; 
William,  who  is  unmarried;  Lulu,  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Good;  and  Elias,  who  married  Iva 
Kendell.  They  have  one  son,  Alfred.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fox  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
all  their  children,  with  one  exception,  settled 
near  them  in  Washington  Township.  Clara, 
Mrs.  Crannell,  lives  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Fox  is  a Democrat.  He  has  served 
in  township  offices,  being  township  trustee  for 
three  terms.  Mr.  Fox  has  become  a man  of 
large  estate  through  frugality  and  good  busi- 
ness judgment. 

CYRUS  HENRY  CARR,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  and  representative  citizens  of 
Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the 
owner  of  two  tracts  of  farm  land,  one  of  140 
acres  on  which  he  lives,  is  located  in  Section 
20,  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres  is  located  in 
Section  19.  He  was  born  Angust  8,  1853,  in  a 
log  house,  which  was  situated  on  a portion  of 
his  present  farm,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  Rebecca  (Bamd)  Carr. 

Charles  Wesley  Carr  was  born  in  Ashland 
County,  O.,  and  when  a boy  came  to  Hancock 
County,  where  he  always  followed  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  died  on  the  farm  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, August  1,  1909,  aged  eighty- four  years. 
He  married  Rebecca  Bamd,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  1899,  and  who  was  a daughter  of 
John  Barnd,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Allen  Town- 


ship and  a justice  of  the  peace  for  over  twenty 
years. 

Cyrus  Henry  Carr  has  always  lived  on  his 
present  farm  and  has  made  farming  his  life 
occupation.  On  June  27,  1907,  a fine  large  barn 
and  the  residence  of  our  subject  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  have  since  been  replaced 
by  new  and  commodious  structures.  Mr.  Carr 
married  Sarah  V.  Taylor,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Allen  Township,  and  is  a daughter 
of  Washington  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Can- 
have  the  following  children:  Linne  E.,  who 
died  aged  twenty-seven  years;  Harvey  O.,  who 
married  Mary  Brust  and  has  two  children — 
Bemadine  and  Genevieve;  and  Estella,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Paul  Goeke,  resides  at  home  with 
her  parents.  The  religious  connection  of  the 
family  is  with  the  Van  Buren  Presbyterian 
church. 

SAMUEL  SNIVELY,  a leading  citizen 
of  Portage  Township,  and  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Hancock 
County,  owns  eighty  acres  of  fine  farm  land 
in  this  township  and  also  a second  farm  of 
eighty  acres  which  lies  in  Section  10,  Pleas- 
ant Township.  He  resides  on  the  first  men- 
tioned farm,  all  of  which  with  the  exception 
of  three  acres  in  Section  29,  lies  in  Section 
20,  Portage  Township.  Mr.  Snively  was 
born  at  London,  Madison  County,  O.,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1853,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet (Barnhart)  Snively. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Snively  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Ohio  and 
lived  for  a short  time  in  Madison  County 
but  moved  to  Union  County  when  Samuel 
was  a babe  and  there  the  father  followed  his 
trade  of  wagonmaker.  The  mother  died  in 
1861  and  the  father  in  the  following  year. 
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Left  an  orphan  when  nine  years  old,  Mr. 
Snively  had  but  few  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  that  the  normal  boy  craves  but 
what  he  lost  in  some  ways  perhaps  he  gained 
in  others.  He  grew  up  self  reliant  and  as 
soon  as  old  enough  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
steps  he  ever  took.  With  his  kit  of  tools 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them,  he 
has  traveled  over  a large  part  of  his  native 
land  and  has  left  specimens  of  his  handi- 
work in  fifteen  states  of  the  Union.  His 
journeying  took  him  all  over  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Kansas  and  on  even  to  the  Black  Hills.  At 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  was  foreman  for  a time 
for  a large  lumber  firm  and  in  1880  came 
from  there  to  Hancock  County  to  buy 
timber.  The  first  tract  he  purchased  was 
the  farm  adjoining  the  one  he  now  owns  and 
it  was  while  on  this  business  expedition  that 
he  first  met  the  young  lady  who  subse- 
quently became  his  wife,  their  marriage  tak- 
ing place  in  the  following  year.  For  one 
year  after  he  continued  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  then  rented  the  farm  which  he  has 
subsequently  acquired,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  down  to  an  agricultural  life,  but 
shortly  afterward  his  house  was  burned  and 
he  lost  practically  all  he  owned  here.  He 
then  moved  to  the  Wood  County  line  where 
he  bought  eighty  acres  of  woodland,  but  for 
good  reasons  he  remained  there  but  a short 
time  and  then  removed  to  what  was  the 
Samuel  Culp  farm  in  Portage  Township. 
However,  prosperity  did  not  attend  him  and 
so  he  turned  again  to  the  excellent  trade 
which  had  previously  proved  so  valuable  an 
asset.  Leaving  his  wife  with  substantially 


every  cent  of  his  money,  he  again  shouldered 
his  kit  of  carpenter’s  tools  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  West.  Within  one  year  Mr. 
Snively  sent  for  the  waiting  wife  who  imme- 
diately joined  him  and  for  twelve  years  after- 
ward they  lived  on  a farm  in  Nebraska  and 
prospered  there. 

In  1896  Mr.  Snively  returned  to  Hancock 
County  on  a visit  and  old  home  associations 
proved  too  strong.  He  purchased  the  farm 
of  eighty  acres  in  Portage  Township  on 
which  he  now  resides.  It  was  unimproved 
and  all  the  substantial  and  appropriate 
buildings  now  standing  thereon  were  erected 
by  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  he 
sold  his  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Nebraska, 
he  bought  his  eighty-acre  farm  in  Pleasant 
Township. 

Mr.  Snively  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss 
Rachel  Montgomery,  a daughter  of  George 
W.  Montgomery.  Her  father  was  an  auc- 
tioneer in  Portage  Township  who  had  much 
more  than  a local  reputation  and  he  also 
was  postmaster  at  Portage  Center,  which 
was  the  second  post-office  established  in 
Hancock  County.  Five  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snively,  namely:  Elmer 
F.,  Edna  I.,  Ethel  Fern,  Dorothy  and  Lottie 
M.  Elmer  F.  Snively  resides  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Pleasant  Township.  He  married 
Jessie  Pingle,  who  died  April  20,  1910,  and 
is  survived  by  a son,  Cloyce,  who  is  now 
aged  eighteen  months.  Edna  I.  is  the  wife 
of  T.  E.  Bond.  Dorothy  is  the  wife  of 
Clarence  Freed.  Elmer  Snively  is  known 
all  over  this  section,  having  been  a popular 
school  teacher  for  some  years  and  later  mail 
clerk  on  the  C.  H.  & D.  Railroad.  Neither 
he  nor  his  father  are  very  active  politically 
but  they  are  numbered  with  the  reliable,  de- 
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pendable  men  of  this  section  of  Hancock 
County. 

JASPER  F.  HARRY,  one  of  the  substantial 
fanners  and  much  esteemed  citizens  of  Allen 
Township,  who  resides  on  a farm  of  76  acres 
about  four  and  a half  miles  north  of  Findlay, 
has  been  living  on  this  farm  since  1869.  He 
was  born  November  8,  1836,  on  a farm  four 
miles  east  of  Van  Buren  in  Cass  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel 
and  Rachel  (Franks)  Harry.  His  parents 
were  both  bom  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  their  marriage  located  in  Hancock 
County,  where  the  father  died  when  our  sub- 
ject was  very  young.  The  mother  subse- 
quently removed  to  Seneca  County,  Ohio, 
where  she  settled  on  a farm,  and  many  years 
later  married  William  Myers,  who  died  about 
1856.  Our  subject  and  mother  then  returned 
to  Hancock  County  and  located  for  a time  on 
a farm  one  mile  northwest  of  his  present  place. 
In  1869  they  purchased  the  farm  on  which  Mr. 
Harry  now  resides,  and  the  mother  later  re- 
moved to  Van  Buren,  where  her  death 
occurred. 

Mr.  Harry  has  made  all  of  the  improve- 
ments on  his  place,  and  erected  his  fine  frame 
residence  in  1889.  When  gas  was  first  dis- 
covered in  this  locality,  it  was  struck  on  his 
farm,  and  he  received  $1,500  a year  as  royalty 
for  it.  He  now  rents  out  his  farm,  and  is 
taking  a well  earned  rest  after  years  of  unceas- 
ing activity. 

In  1871  Mr.  Harry  married  Sarah  Jane 
Decker,  a daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Minerva 
(Dull)  Decker,  who  in  their  day  were  very 
prominent  citizens  of  Allen  Township.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  were  bom  the  following 
children:  Lilly  Adosia,  died  aged  nineteen 


months;  Maud  Nora,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bur- 
gett  Murray  of  Findlay,  and  has  two  children, 
Margaret  and  Caroline ; Charles  B.,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  on  a farm  three 
miles  east  of  Van  Buren  in  Cass  Township; 
Edith,  who  died  aged  two  weeks ; and  Augusta, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Franklin  Spaythe,  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

JOSEPH  ALGE,  junior,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Alge  Brothers,  well  known  stone, 
concrete  and  brick  contractors  of  Findlay, 
O.,  was  born  February  24,  1869,  in  Martins- 
town,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Theresa  (Beck)  Alge. 

Joseph  Alge,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1839,  in 
Baden,  Germany,  and  when  eighteen  years 
of  age  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Han- 
cock County,  O.  He  first  located  in  Mar- 
tinstown,  where  he  purchased  forty  acres  of 
land,  and  in  1871  went  into  business  in  Find- 
lay Township,  where  he  operated  a brick 
yard  near  Findlay  and  in  1888  came  to  Find- 
lay, where  his  death  occurred  February  16, 
1910.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  pioneer 
contractors  of  this  city,  having  followed  that 
business  here  since  previous  to  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  contractor  for  many  of  the 
dwellings  and  business  blocks  of  Findlay, 
the  last  building  for  which  he  contracted 
having  been  the  Karst  Block  of  this  city. 
One  son,  Charles  Alge,  was  associated  in 
business  with  him  from  1884,  and  ten  years 
later  his  son  Joseph  became  a member  of 
the  firm.  Mr.  Alge  was  the  owner  of  268 
acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  Hancock  County 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  made  in- 
vestments not  many  years  after  locating  in 
the  county.  He  married  Theresa  Beck,  who 
is  still  living. 
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Joseph  Alge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  reared  west  of  Findlay,  O.,  where  his 
parents  located  when  he  was  about  four 
years  old,  and  he  began  working  in  the 
Alge  brick  yard  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  continued  working  there  until 
1894,  when  he  became  identified  with  his 
brother  in  the  contracting  business  at  Find- 
lay, O.,  and  has  since  been  junior  member 
of  the  substantial  firm  of  Alge  Brothers, 
stone,  concrete  and  brick  contractors. 

Mr.  Alge  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Cahill,  and  of  their  union  have  been 
born  five  children:  Edwin  J.,  Mary,  Verna, 
Lewis,  and  Robert.  Lewis  died  aged 
twenty-five  months. 

Mr.  Alge  is  a Democrat  politically  and 
served  two  years  as  a member  of  the  city 
council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

CYRUS  F.  KING,  M.  D„  who  is  the  only 
registered  drug  physician  in  Hancock 
County,  O.,  has  been  in  active  practice  at 
Mt.  Cory,  since  the  summer  of  1895  and 
is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  his 
profession  in  this  section.  He  was  born  in 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1855,  and  is  a son  of  John  and 
Louisa  (Hart)  King. 

John  King,  who  is  probably  the  oldest 
resident  of  Hancock  County,  was  born  in 
Ashland  County,  O.  In  earlier  years  he 
taught  school  through  Portage  and  Liberty 
Townships  and  for  many  years  resided  near 
McComb.  He  married  Louisa  Hart,  also  of 
Ashland  County,  who  died  July  10,  1898,  at 
Findlay. 

Cyrus  F.  King  was  reared  in  Portage 


Township  and  obtained  his  early  education 
in  the  old  No.  9 district  school,  after  which 
he  completed  the  school  course  at  Findlay. 
He  started  to  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Wat- 
son, a practitioner  at  that  time  at  McComb, 
and  from  under  his  instruction  entered  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  graduated  June  8,  1878.  He 
started  into  practice  at  Arlington,  O.,  where 
he  opened  the  first  drug  store,  also  opening 
the  first  one  at  Mt.  Cory,  and  maintained 
his  home  at  Arlington  for  seventeen  years. 
He  came  to  Mt.  Cory,  June  19,  1895,  and 
has  been  a leading  citizen,  serving  as  mayor 
of  the  town  for  two  years,  and  for  two 
years  was  a member  of  the  town  council. 
He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  pension 
examiners  at  Findlay,  for  ten  years. 

Dr.  King  was  married  December  17,  1876, 
to  Miss  Manerva  Porter,  a daughter  of 
Amos  and  Sarah  (Comer)  Porter,  the 
former  of  whom  died  April  6,  1899,  and 
the  latter  August  9,  1900,  near  Findlay.  To 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  King  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren was  born,  as  follows : Dwight  J.,  who 
formerly  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Vanlue,  O.,  for  four  summers  has  been  at- 
tending the  Illinois  Medical  College  at  Chi- 
cago, married  May  Brenneman  of  Mt.  Cory 
and  they  have  two  children — Ralph  and 
Wendell;  Alvin  E.,  who,  for  the  past  year 
has  been  a student  at  his  father’s  old  col- 
lege, formerly  taught  school  for  five  years 
at  Van  Buren,  one  year  in  Orange  Town- 
ship and  four  years  in  Union  Township,  mar- 
ried Coza  M.  Light,  of  Mt.  Cory;  Merrell 

5.,  who  also  studied  medicine  at  Chicago, 

111.,  married  Ida  Hubler,  of  Mt.  Cory; 
Bessie,  who  died  September  22,  1906,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  was  a teacher  in  Cass 
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Township;  Wade,  who  is  a student  at  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  O. ; Carrie, 
who  is  employed  in  the  Farmers’  Bank  of 
Mt.  Cory ; Marco,  Sarah,  Martha  and  Mary, 
who  are  at  home;  and  two  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. Three  sons:  Merrell  S.,  Dwight  J. 
and  Alvin  E.  are  attending  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College  at  Cincinnati.  A number  of 
Dr.  King’s  children  have  been  successful 
teachers  and  for  five  years  before  entering 
on  medical  practice  he  taught  school  in 
Blanchard,  Pleasant,  Liberty,  and  Findlay 
Townships.  The  family  is  an  unusually  in- 
tellectual one.  They  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  church  at  Mt.  Cory,  Dr.  King 
being  one  of  its  trustees.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  identified  with  several 
fraternal  organizations,  belonging  to  the 
Modern  Woodmen  at  Bluffton,  to  the  Mac- 
cabees at  Mt.  Cory,  and  to  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum at  Findlay. 

PETER  J.  SMITH,  township  trustee  in 
Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
where  he  is  a prominent  farmer,  owning 
eighty  acres  of  excellent  land,  situated  in 
Section  22,  was  born  in  this  township,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1857.  His  parents  were  Peter  and 
Christina  (Hickler)  Smith. 

Peter  Smith  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  about  seven  years  old  when  his  parents 
brought  him  to  America.  They  settled  in 
Madison  Township,  Hancock  County,  and 
there  Peter  Smith  grew  to  manhood  and 
later  married  Christina  Hickler,  a daughter 
of  Andrew  Hickler,  of  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship. Thirteen  children  were  born  to  this 
marriage  and  eleven  of  these  still  survive. 
Both  parents  lived  into  honored  old  age,  the 
father  dying  when  almost  eighty  years  old 


and  the  mother  in  her  seventy-third  year 
and  their  burial  was  in  the  German  Luth- 
eran Cemetery,  southeast  of  Jenera.  They 
were  good,  Christian  people,  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  father 
cast  his  vote  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Peter  J.  Smith,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  attended  the  district  schools  and  he 
was  twenty  years  old  when  he  spent  his  last 
winter  in  the  school  room.  He  helped  his 
father  on  the  home  farm  for  four  years 
more  and  then  married  and  for  two  years 
afterward  lived  in  Madison  Township  and 
then  moved  on  a farm  situated  just  east 
of  his  present  one.  After  selling  that  place 
he  purchased  his  present  farm  in  Section  22. 
He  has  made  many  improvements  here  and 
all  the  buildings  now  standing  have  been  re- 
modeled. He  carries  on  general  farming 
and  stock  raising.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  this  section  and  in  no 
way  can  his  reliability  be  better  shown  than 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  serving  in  his  fourth 
year  as  township  trustee.  He  enjoys  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Piper,  a daughter  of  Adam  Piper,  of 
Madison  Township,  and  they  have  had  four 
children : Henry,  who  married  Minnie 

Traucht;  Charles,  who  married  Amy  Piper, 
a daughter  of  Adam  Piper;  George,  who 
married  Dora-  Bame,  a daughter  of  David 
Bame,  of  Madison  Township;  and  Emma, 
who  died  when  three  years  old.  Mr.  Smith 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Jenera. 

GEORGE  W.  KEERAN,  a representa- 
tive citizen  and  prominent  farmer  of  Pleas- 
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ant  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  who 
owns  eighty  acres  of  well  improved  land  lo- 
cated one-half  mile  north  of  McComb,  was 
born  in  Sandusky  County,  O.,  in  1853,  and 
is  a son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eliza  (Linch) 
Keeran. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Keeran  came  to  Han- 
cock County  and  settled  in  Portage  Town- 
ship about  two  miles  east  and  two  miles 
north  of  McComb,  about  1863.  Previously 
the  father  had  followed  the  blacksmith  trade 
but  after  coming  to  this  section  engaged  in 
farming  and  died  on  his  own  land  in  Portage 
Township,  in  1879.  His  parents  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  Sandusky  County,  O., 
where  he  was  born.  Nathaniel  Keeran  mar- 
ried Eliza  Linch,  who  died  in  1886.  They 
had  twelve  children  born  to  them : William, 
Cornelius,  Nancy,  John,  Mary  Ann,  Malinda, 
Esther,  Reuben,  George  W.,  Eli,  Adaline, 
and  one  that  died  an  infant.  William  was  a 
farmer  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 'in  1909, 
he  lived  in  Illinois.  Cornelius,  who  spent 
some  years  in  Kansas,  returned  to  Ohio  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  at  Belmore, 
in  Putnam  County.  Nancy  was  the  wife  of 
Lawrence  Brown  and  they  both  died  at 
Toledo.  John  was  killed  when  serving  as  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  Mary  Ann  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  Brown.  Malinda  is  the  widow  of 
John  Buchanan  and  resides  in  Wood 
County,  O.  Esther,  who  died  in  August, 
1910,  was  the  wife  of  William  P.  Routson, 
of  Portage  Township.  Reuben  is  a promi- 
nent physician  at  Findlay.  Eli  is  a farmer  in 
Putnam  County.  Adaline  is  the  wife  of  J. 
J.  Routson  and  they  live  in  Michigan.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  above  family  were 


members  of  the  Baptist  church.  In  politics 
the  father  was  a Republican. 

George  W.  Keeran  obtained  a district 
school  education  and  worked  on  the  home 
farm  for  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  after  that  time  was  em- 
ployed by  his  father  for  some  years.  Farm- 
ing has  been  his  main  business  and  he  has 
engaged  in  it  at  several  points,  spending  six 
years  west  of  Deweyville  and  for  twenty 
years  before  settling  on  his  farm  in  Pleasant 
Township,  he  lived  in  Henry  County,  where 
he  owned  120  acres  of  land.  After  selling 
that  place,  in  the  spring  of  1908,  he  pur- 
chased what  was  known  both  as  the  Griffin 
farm  and  the  Wall  farm.  Mr.  Keeran  has 
made  many  improvements  here,  including 
the  building  of  a fine  modern  residence  and 
a substantial  hip-roof  barn.  His  farm  indus- 
tries are  all  in  fine  shape,  all  of  his  land 
with  the  exception  of  eight  acres  being  now 
under  cultivation.  He  may  be  numbered 
with  the  comfortably  independent  men  of 
the  township  but  his  prosperity  has  been 
brought  about  through  his  own  efforts. 
When  he  decided  to  purchase  his  first  farm 
he  borrowed  the  money  for  his  first  payment 
from  his  kind  mother.  Misfortune  pursued 
him  apparently  at  first,  as  he  lost  seventy- 
five  head  of  fat  hogs  from  cholera  and  later 
lost  his  barn  in  Henry  County,  from  fire. 
In  spite  of  many  discouragements,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Keeran  kept  up  his  courage  and 
where  he  had  worked  hard  before,  worked 
still  a little  harder  and  applied  himself  a 
little  closer  and  the  time  came  when  he  no 
longer  owed  a dollar  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  lands  and  herds  which  made  him  a man 
of  ample  means.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican. 
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Mr.  Keeran  married  Miss  Mary  Yantis, 
a daughter  of  George  Yantis  of  Pleasant 
Township.  They  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

C.  F.  JACKSON  COMPANY,  proprietors 
and  founders  of  one  of  the  largest  business  en- 
terprises of  Hancock  County,  O.,  conduct  an 
immense  department  store  at  Findlay  which  is 
locally  known  as  the  Glass  Block.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  company  is  C.  F.  Jackson,  while 
the  general  manager  is  his  son,  Edward  E. 
Jackson,  both  of  whom  are  men  of  large  busi- 
ness experience  and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Before  investing  in  property  at  Findlay, 
the  members  of  the  above  firm  visited  the  place 
and  carefully  considered  its  possibilities  as  be- 
came astute  men  of  business  and  after  deciding 
that  the  field  was  a promising  one  in  which 
to  establish  their  proposed  great  store,  they 
soon  secured  an  excellent  location.  They  pur- 
chased the  old  hotel  building  formerly  known 
as  the  Joy  House,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
W.  Sandusky  Streets,  and  after  completely  re- 
modeling the  same  and  installing  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  opened  for  business  in 
1905.  This  store  inaugurated  an  entirely  new 
scale  of  merchandising  at  Findlay.  Prior  to  this 
no  merchant  had  ever  had  the  courage  to  gather 
together  so  complete  and  valuable  a stock  under 
one  roof,  or  had  the  enterprise  to  put  forth  the 
efforts  which  have  made  the  Glass  Block,  at 
Findlay,  a complete  success,  so  great  a one  that 
in  the  year  following  its  beginning  a business 
of  over  a half  million  dollars  was  transacted. 
The  different  departments,  some  twenty  in 
number,  include  those  devoted  to  meats,  gro- 
ceries, notions,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  furnish- 
ings, shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  millinery,  car- 
pets musical  instruments,  in  fact  here  may  be 


found  almost  every  object,  utensil,  commodity 
or  convenience  that  establishments  of  this  kind 
in  metropolitan  cities  offer.  The  company 
maintains  a very  large  force,  more  than  105 
names  being  on  the  pay  roll,  these  including 
salesmen,  salesladies,  window  trimmers,  book- 
keepers, managers  and  others  in  more  humble 
capacities,  all  being  necessary  to  the  smooth 
running  of  so  large  a business.  The  company 
occupies  the  entire  building  at  Nos.  500-508 
Main  Street,  which  is  three  stories  high,  to- 
gether with  a portion  that  reaches  up  another 
story.  The  company  has  provided  also  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  patrons  by  establishing 
aesthetic  surroundings,  few  mercantile  houses 
in  this  part  of  the  state  having  what  may  be 
termed  a foyer  with  comfortable  seats  sur- 
rounding a playing  fountain  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Glass  Block.  In  addition  to  other  goods  of 
modern  design  and  up-to-date  ideas,  the  com- 
pany has  one  department  devoted  to  the  display 
and  sale  of  automobiles,  their  garage  being  lo- 
cated on  Park  Place,  near  the  Court  House. 
Here  may  be  seen  cars  of  every  price  and  de- 
scription that  have  been  favorably  received  by 
the  public,  together  with  automobile  tires  and 
sundries.  To  successfully  manage  a stupend- 
ous business  like  this  requires  much  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  ability  and  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Jackson  Company  are  thus 
accredited. 

C.  F.  Jackson,  the  president  of  the  C.  F. 
Jackson  Company,  was  born  and  reared  at 
Norwalk,  O.  He  obtained  his  education  and 
entered  into  business  there,  in  the  course  of 
time  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of  Marsh 
& Jackson.  Later  he  sold  his  interest  in  that 
firm  and  moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business  for  ten  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Ohio  and  subsequently  opened  the 
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Glass  Block  department  store  which  the  com- 
pany still  conducts,  at  Norwalk,  O.,  where  Mr. 
C.  F.  Jackson  resides.  This  was  in  1894. 

Edward  E.  Jackson,  general  manager  of  the 
C.  F.  Jackson  Company,  was  bom  at  Norwalk, 
O.,  but  spent  ten  years  of  his  school  period  at 
Minneapolis.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  matured 
he  was  taught  business  precepts  in  his  father’s 
store  and  continued  in  the  Glass  Block  at  Nor- 
walk until  1905,  when  he  came  to  Findlay  to 
be  general  manager  of  the  new  store.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  wide 
awake  young  business  men  of  the  city  and  has 
made  friends  both  of  a business  and  a personal 
nature. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  married  at  Findlay  to  Miss 
Glenna  Weil,  a daughter  of  John  Weil,  who 
is  in  the  drug  business  at  Findlay,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Mary.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Elks. 

SAMUEL  SWAB,  justice  of  the  peace,  is 
one  of  Cass  Township’s  most  valued  and  sub- 
stantial citizens,  one  of  the  heaviest  taxpayers 
and  public  spirited  men,  and  owns  four  fine 
farms,  comprising  637  acres,  and  resides  on 
one  containing  140  acres.  He  was  born  in  the 
old  log  house  standing  on  his  father’s  farm  at 
that  time,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 5,  1845,  ar>d  is  a son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Rodibaugh)  Swab. 

George  Swab  was  born  in  1813,  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  and  his  father’s  name 
was  also  George  and  he  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia, his  parents  having  come  from  Ger- 
many. Six  children  were  bom  to  the  older 
George  Swab:  George,  Solomon,  Samuel, 
Christiana  S.,  Smith,  Mary,  and  Barbara  Duf- 
field,  all  deceased.  George  Swab  (2)  grew  to 
manhood  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  for  a 


time  operated  a distillery  there.  He  married 
Mary  Rodibaugh,  who  died  in  Pennsylvania 
when  their  son  Samuel  was  three  years  old. 
Six  years  later  Samuel  Swab  accompanied  his 
father  and  his  brother  and  sister  to  Hancock 
County.  The  father  settled  in  Cass  Township, 
buying  eighty  acres  of  timbered  land,  the  only 
improvement  being  a log  house.  He  cleared 
and  improved  this  place  and  put  up  the  greater 
number  of  the  buildings  and  continued  to  live 
here  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His  death  oc- 
curred August  20,  1907,  he  being  at  that  time 
the  oldest  man  in  the  township.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Fannie  Shaufler,  who  was 
bom  in  Fairfield  County  and  still  resides  in 
Cass  Township. 

Samuel  Swab  was  the  eldest  bom  of  his 
father’s  three  children.  His  brother,  David 
Swab,  lives  in  Allen  Township.  His  sister, 
Barbara,  who  is  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Pletcher,  of  Allen  Township.  Mr. 
Swab  obtained  a district  school  education.  He 
gave  great  assistance  to  his  father  in  clearing 
the  homestead  and  has  always  been  a hard 
working  man.  Although  Mr.  Swab  owns  much 
more  land  than  does  the  average  farmer,  he 
has  earned  every  acre  of  it  by  his  own  industry 
with  the  exception  of  the  forty  acres  given  him 
by  his  father.  He  has  always  been  a progres- 
sive and  enterprising  man  and  has  set  a good 
example  in  his  township  in  clearing  and  devel- 
oping his  property,  in  which  he  has  spared  nei- 
ther time,  labor  nor  expense.  Oil  is  produced 
on  all  the  farms. 

On  September  25,  1872,  Mr.  Swab  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Barbara  Kagy,  a native  of  Fair- 
field  County  and  a daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Kagy,  who  came  to  Hancock  County 
when  Mrs.  Swab  was  an  infant.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swab : Blanche, 
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who  is  the  wife  of  John  A.  Nusser,  of  Allen 
Township,  and  they  have  one  child,  Dorothy; 
Delora,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Harry,  of 
Allen  Township;  Samuel  K.,  who  assists  Mr. 
Swab  on  the  home  farm,  married  Bessie  Ullery 
and  they  have  two  children — Gladys  and  Ber- 
nice ; and  Pearl,  who  is  the  wife  of  S.  J.  Over- 
holt, of  Cass  Township,  and  they  have  two 
children — Frances  and  an  infant. 

Mr.  Swab  and  son  are  Republicans  and  he 
has  served  in  responsible  township  offices,  hav- 
ing been  president  of  the  school  board  and 
township  treasurer  and  trustee.  Samuel  K.  is 
also  prominent  in  township  affairs,  serving  as 
school  director  and  at  present  is  constable.  The 
family  is  a representative  one  in  Cass  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County. 

LEWIS  F.  BRICKMAN,  county  commis- 
sioner of  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  a well 
known  general  fanner  and  cattle  raiser  of 
Pleasant  Township,  was  bom  March  31,  1858, 
on  the  old  Taylor  farm  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  a son  of  William 
and  Aaronstina  (Geisler)  Brickman.  William 
Brickman  was  born  in  Germany  and  died  in 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  in  McComb. 

Lewis  F.  Brickman  grew  to  manhood  in 
Hancock  County,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
his  home  district.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and 
his  first  farm  was  a tract  of  twenty  acres, 
which  he  bought  in  Pleasant  Township  in 
1883.  Mr.  Brickman  is  now  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral farms,  having  219  acres  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship, 240  acres  in  three  tracts  in  Blanchard 
Township,  and  103  acres  in  Allen  Township, 
all  in  Hancock  County.  Mr.  Brickman  carries 


on  general  farming  and  is  extensively  engaged 
in  raising  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  etc 

Mr.  Brickman  is  a Democrat  politically,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1908  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  assuming  the 
duties  of  that  office  September  20,  1909.  He 
served  six  years  and  nine  months  as  trustee  of 
Pleasant  Township  and  was  for  twenty-seven 
years  a member  of  the  school  board,  but  re- 
signed from  office  in  the  spring  of  1910.  He 
is  a director  of  the  McComb  Banking  Company 
of  McComb.  His  religious  connection  is  with 
the  Lutheran  church  of  McComb,  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  directors,  and  served  as  an  elder 
many  years,  and  for  eight  consecutive  years 
was  treasurer  of  same. 

Mr.  Brickman  was  married  in  1883  to 
Amanda  J.  Fundum,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Henry  Fundum  of  Blanchard  Township,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  the  following  children : 
Henry,  who  married  Inez  Donaldson,  who 
died  leaving  two  children,  Robert  and  Arthur ; 
Samuel ; Clara,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Roy, 
has  one  child,  Dorothy;  and  William. 

JAMES  SYLVESTER  CUSAC,  who 
owns  108  acres  of  valuable  farm  land,  situated 
in  Section  31,  Portage  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  has  lived  here  since  1889  and  was 
born  on  an  adjoining  farm,  September  1,  1852. 
He  is  a son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Bell)  Cusac, 
the  former  of  whom  died  on  this  farm  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  aged  eighty-three  years.  The 
latter  still  survives  and  is  now  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

James  S.  Cusac  was  reared  in  Portage 
Township  and  has  always  lived  here  with  the 
exception  of  six  years  spent  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship. He  attended  the  country  schools  and  has 
made  farming  and  stock  raising  his  main  in- 
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terests,  and  as  he  is  practical  and  progressive 
he  has  met  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Cusac  married  Miss  Margaret  Litzen- 
berg,  who  was  born  at  Findlay,  O.,  and  died 
on  this  farm  in  the  fall  of  1904.  Her  father 
was  John  Litzenberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cusac 
had  three  children : Robert,  who  married  Oral 
Pennelton,  has  one  child;  May,  who  married 
Leroy  Nutter,  of  Colorado,  has  one  child;  and 
Loren,  who  remains  at  home  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Cusac  is  a member  of  the  Blanchard  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

JAMES  A.  McCALL.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant business  concerns  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  that 
of  Tarbox  & McCall,  who  are  owners  of  stone 
quarries,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
crushed  stone  and  stone  and  concrete  blocks — 
a business  which  was  established  here  in  the 
fall  of  1897 — also  manufacturing  cement  drain 
tile.  The  firm  consists  of  Harry  L.  Tarbox 
and  James  A.  McCall.  Their  works  and  quar- 
ries are  situated  on  Western  Avenue,  their  of- 
fices being  at  No.  953  Western  Avenue.  Em- 
ployment is  given  to  about  twenty-five  men, 
while  the  output  has  a wide  field  of  distribu- 
tion. 

James  A.  McCall  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  May  16,  1864,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  G.  and  Eliza  (Junkin)  McCall. 
They  still  reside  on  their  farm,  the  same  one 
on  which  their  son  was  reared  and  resided  un- 
til he  came  to  Findlay  in  1897.  James  A.  Mc- 
Call was  married  to  Miss  Lulu  Park  of  Belle 
Center,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Wallace  A.  and  Ernest  W. 

Harry  L.  Tarbox,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Tarbox  & McCall,  was  also  born  in 
Greene  County  but  he  came  to  Findlay  several 
years  prior  to  the  advent  of  his  partner.  They 


are  both  men  of  enterprise  and  are  enjoying  a 
prosperous  business  with  a promising  future. 
They  are  recognized  as  valuable  additions  to 
Findlay’s  good  citizenship. 

LEONARD  B.  DECKER,  who  owns  the 
old  homestead  farm  in  Section  26,  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born 
here,  November  21,  1869,  and  is  a son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Bamd)  Decker. 

James  Decker  was  born  in  Crawford 
County,  O.,  January  16,  1837,  a son  of  Mahlon 
and  Minerva  (Dull)  Decker,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  the  latter 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  shortly  afterward  came  to  Crawford 
County,  O.,  and  in  1845  to  Hancock  County. 
Here  Mahlon  Decker  bought  eighty  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Section  24,  Allen  Township,  on 
which  he  erected  a log  cabin  in  which  they 
lived  for  twenty-five  years.  Mahlon  Decker 
died  in  July,  1874.  His  widow  survived  until 
almost  ninety  years  of  age. 

James  Decker  was  eight  years  old  when  his 
parents  brought  him  to  Hancock  County.  In 
i860  he  purchased  his  first  piece  of  land,  a 
tract  of  forty-six  acres,  to  which  he  added  at 
various  times.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted 
as  a private  in  Co.  G,  118th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  for 
service  in  the  Civil  War  then  in  progress,  and 
he  participated  in  a score  of  battles  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
became  incapacitated  as  a soldier  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  1865,  a short  time  before 
the  war  closed.  He  lived  many  years  after- 
ward, however,  his  death  occurring  December 
12,  1904.  He  was  a member  of  Stoker  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  Findlay.  He  married  Mary  Bamd, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Bamd,  early  set- 
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tiers  in  Hancock  County.  Mrs.  Decker  was 
bom  in  Allen  Township,  in  1838,  and  still  sur- 
vives, her  home  being  at  Defiance,  O.  Eight 
children  were  born  to  James  and  Mary  Decker. 

Leonard  B.  Decker  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  on  this  farm,  in  fact  all  but  nine 
years  of  it.  During  a part  of  that  time  he 
worked  at  Findlay  as  a carpenter  and  spent  the 
remainder  as  a laborer  in  the  oil  fields.  He 
acquired  oil  interests,  his  father  being  treasurer 
of  the  Hancock  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  this  be- 
ing the  first  organization  to  open  the  fields 
north  of  Findlay.  Mr.  Decker  rents  out  the 
farm  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  the  Ohio 
Oil  Company,  which  has  twelve  wells  on  the 
place  beside  the  three  producing  wells  owned 
by  Mr.  Decker. 

Mr.  Decker  was  married  to  Miss  Rose  Hor- 
ner, a daughter  of  Jacob  Homer,  and  they 
have  two  children:  Stella  and  Edna.  Mr. 
Decker  is  not  particularly  active  in  politics,  but 
he  is  interested  in  the  fraternal  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  belongs  to  Lodge  No. 
85,  at  Findlay. 

BENJAMIN  BOWERSOX,  owner  of 
forty  acres  of  fine  farm  land  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 18,  Union  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  has  resided  on  this  place  for  the  past 
Seventeen  years  and  is  one  of  the  represen- 
tative citizens  of  Union  Township.  He  was 
born  in  Snyder  County,  Pa.,  June  26,  1857, 
and  is  a son  of  Daniel  and  Amelia  (Steim- 
ley)  Bowersox,  also  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  came  to  Hancock  County,  O., 
in  i860  and  settled  in  Eagle  Township, 
where  the  father  followed  farming  all  his 
life.  His  death  occurred  five  years  later 
but  his  widow  survived  until  1887. 

Benjamin  Bowersox  was  reared  and  edu- 


cated in  Union  Township.  His  business  has 
always  been  of  an  agricultural  nature  and 
he  is  counted  among  the  successful  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  this  section.  His  farm 
is  well  situated,  lying  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Mt.  Cory,  on  the  Ridge  road. 

Mr.  Bowersox  was  married  first  to  Miss 
Christina  Steiner,  in  1891.  She  was  a school 
teacher  who  had  taught  four  terms  in  Put- 
nam County,  where  she  was  born.  She 
died  in  Hancock  County  in  1901,  aged  forty- 
six  years,  leaving  no  issue.  In  1901,  Mr. 
Bowersox  was  married  second  to  Miss  Jen- 
nie Forsythe,  who  was  born  at  Kenton,  O., 
a daughter  of  a well  known  teacher  there. 
No  children  have  been  born  to  the  second 
marriage.  Mr.  Bowersox  is  a member  of 
the  Church  of  God,  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  in 
which  he  has  served  as  a deacon  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees. 

FRANKLIN  COOKSON,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  on  a tract  of 
ninety  acres  in  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  was  born  December  25,  1848, 
in  Trumbull  County,  O.,  and  is  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Orange  Township,  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  farming, 
and  has  made  that  his  life  occupation.  He 
now  has  one  of  the  best  improved  farms  in 
the  township,  although  at  the  time  he  pur- 
chased the  place  it  consisted  wholly  of  tim- 
berland. 

Mr.  Cookson  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Henrietta  Thuston,  who  is  a daughter 
of  Henry  and  Eva  Thuston  of  Orange 
Township,  and  to  them  have  been  born  the 
following  children : Hulda  Alura,  who  died 
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at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  six  months  and 
twenty  days,  was  buried  at  Hasson  Ceme- 
tery; Alva  V.,  who  married  Bertha  Whit- 
beck  of  Orange  Township,  and  they  have 
two  children — Charles  F.  and  Mary  Etta; 
and  William  Henry,  and  Clarence  Calvin. 

Mr.  Cookson  is  politically  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party  but  has  never  held 
any  offices.  He  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
church,  in  which  he  is  a steward  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  at 
Bluffton,  O. 

GEORGE  K.  CHAMPION,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Pleasant  Township  and  one  of  the 
substantial  agriculturists  of  this  section  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  owns  227  acres  of  val- 
uable land  which  is  devoted  to  general  farm- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Pleasant  Township, 
October  23,  1848,  and  is  a son  of  William 
J.  and  Susan  (Wiseman)  Champion. 

William  J.  Champion  was  a son  of  William 
J.  Champion  and  was  born  near  Fostoria, 
O.,  from  whence  he  came  to  Hancock 
County  in  1847.  He  settled  in  Pleasant 
Township,  five  miles  west  of  McComb  and 
one  mile  north  of  Shawtown  and  died  on 
that  farm  in  1869,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  When  he  came  to  this  section 
it  was  almost  all  in  woods  and  a large  part 
was  under  water  from  lack  of  drainage.  The 
forest  Stretched  at  that  time  from  the  tract 
purchased  by  Mr.  Champion  all  the  way  to 
Fostoria  and  his  widow  recalls  the  fact  that 
they  stopped  over  night  at  Findlay  while 
journeying  to  the  new  home.  At  that  time 
Findlay  was  a village,  but  was  the  height  of 
civilization  compared  to  the  forest  in  which 
these  brave  pioneers  started  the  building  of 


their  home.  Mr.  Champion’s  life  was  prob- 
ably shortened  by  the  great  strain  he  put 
upon  his  strength  and  vitality  in  clearing 
and  draining  this  land  and  endeavoring  to 
make  improvements.  He  built  a frame 
house  and  had  prepared  the  timbers  for  a 
substantial  barn  when  he  was  prostrated 
and  his  death  followed.  In  early  manhood 
he  had  married  Susan  Wiseman,  also  born 
near  Fostoria,  a daughter  of  James  Wise- 
man. Mrs.  Champion  has  reached  her 
seventy-seventh  year.  Her  home  is  with 
her  son,  George  K.  To  William  J.  Cham- 
pion and  wife  the  following  children  were 
born : Mary  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  J. 
Hardin,  of  Pleasant  Township;  George  K. ; 
William,  who  is  a fanner  residing  near 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  married  Rosanna  Kelley, 
of  Hancock  County;  Nancy,  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Edward  Miller,  of  Wood 
County;  and  John,  who  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Downey  & Harris  Tile  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Findlay,  married  Cora  Miller. 
The  father  of  the  above  family  served  three 
years  in  an  artillery  regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  suffered  an  injury  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  In  politics  he  was  a Dem- 
ocrat. 

When  his  father  entered  the  army,  George 
K.  Champion,  as  the  eldest  son,  had  many 
responsibilities  placed  on  him  and  his  school 
period  closed  early.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  main  and 
carries  on  his  operations  in  a scientific  man- 
ner, being  a firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
rotation  of  crops.  His  farm  of  227  acres 
has  been  his  possession  since  1889.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  old  Daniel  Spauld- 
ing farm  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pion from  Obed  Neible.  He  has  done  a 
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large  amount  of  general  improving  and 
erected  the  present  comfortable  residence. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Champion  was  married  to 
Miss  Rachel  Nevada  Cummings,  a daughter 
of  George  F.  and  Mary  (Hull)  Cummings 
and  a grand-daughter  of  Benjamin  Cum- 
mings, an  early  settler  and  one  of  the  first 
men  to  fill  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
at  McComb.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Champion 
was  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  both  he 
and  wife  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Champion  was 
an  only  child.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Champion 
three  daughters  were  born,  namely:  Es- 
tella,  who  married  Earl  Smith,  of  Pleasant 
Township  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Dorothy;  Ethleen,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bur- 
rell Auckerman,  a farmer  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship; and  Vivian,  who  resides  at  home.  Mr. 
Champion  and  all  of  his  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  God  at  Deweyville. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  is  active 
in  party  matters  in  the  county  although  he 
has  seldom  consented  to  accepjt  political 
honors  for  himself.  He  has  served,  how- 
ever, for  some  years  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  elections  and  is  president  of  this 
body. 

RICHARD  J.  GOHLKE,  superintendent 
of  the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  at  Findlay, 
O.,  was  born  in  Germany,  December  23, 
1862,  and  is  a son  of  Ferdinand  Gohlke 
and  his  wife,  Henrietta  Gohlke.  The  father 
died  in  Germany  in  February,  1872,  but  the 
mother  still  lives.  She  is  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year  and  is  cared  for  by  her  son, 
Richard  and  is  a resident  of  his  house- 
hold. 

Richard  J.  Gohlke  learned  the  florist  and 
gardener  business  in  his  native  land  and  be- 


came so  expert  that  he  was  employed  in 
the  Emperor’s  gardens  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 
According  to  the  German  law  he  served  his 
allotted  term  in  the  army  and  held  the  rank 
of  corporal.  Afterward  he  continued  to 
work  as  a florist  and  in  1891  he  decided  to 
come  to  America,  where  his  older  brother, 
William  Gohlke,  was  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, being  section  foreman  on  the  T.  & O. 
C.  Railroad,  at  Findlay.  After  joining  this 
brother  he  worked  under  him  for  one  year 
but  kept  on  the  lookout  for  work  at  his  own 
trade  and  in  1892  found  it  and  on  May  1, 
of  that  year,  became  an  employe  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  a tract  of  forty- 
two  acres  of  land.  On  May  1,  1899,  Mr. 
Gohlke  became  superintendent,  succeeding 
William  Taylor,  and  here,  with  his  force  of 
twelve  men,  Mr.  Gohlke  has  made  this  in- 
deed a beautiful  spot.  He  understands 
landscape  gardening  and  also  the  treatment 
of  trees,  vines,  shrubbery  and  plants  and 
the  different  composition  of  soil  in  which 
each  one  will  best  develop  and  has  the  nat- 
ural taste  to  teach  him  how  to  make  all  into 
an  attractive  whole.  He  spares  no  pains 
to  make  this  place  a credit. 

Mr.  Gohlke  was  married  in  Germany  in 
1885,  to  Miss  Albertina  Schwartz,  and  they 
have  five  children : Richard,  who  works  with 
his  father  in  the  cemetery,  is  married  and 
lives  at  Findlay;  Paul,  who  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia; William,  who  is  a mail  carrier;  and 
Freda  and  Johanna,  at  home.  Mr.  Gohlke 
is  a member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

ROBERT  BOWERSOX,  who  owns  sev- 
enty-eight acres  of  well  improved  land  in 
Section  16,  Union  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  lying  two  miles  north  of  Mt. 
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^In  187^  Mr.  Bowersox  was  married  to 
Miss  Nevada  Powell,  a daughter  of  Henry 
and  Susan  Powell,  of  Hancock  Coun  y^ 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowersox,  namely : Iva,  who  marrie 
Charles  Bubring,  also  of  Hancock  Comity, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Harold;  and  Ray- 
mond and  Earl,  both  of  whom  assist  their 
father.  Mr.  Bowersox  is  a Republican  and 
in  the  fall  of  1909  was  elected  assessor  of 
Union  Township  for  a period  of  two  years. 
From  1906  until  1908  he  served  as  a justice 
of  the  peace.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Bower- 
sox has  been  a member  of  the  Allbright 
Methodist  church  at  Mt.  Cory. 
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Benjamin  F.  Fry  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  Liberty  Township,  and  after 
completing  same,  devoted  his  time  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  his  father’s  farm.  After  his 
marriage  he  lived  in  the  old  homestead  for  two 
years,  then  built  his  present  residence  in  which 
he  has  lived  continuously  since.  Besides  his 
farm  of  240  acres,  Mr.  Fry  also  owns  four  fine 
residences  in  Findlay,  O. 

Mr.  Fry  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Laura  Grose,  who  is  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Grose,  of  Findlay,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren : Myrtle,  who  is  the  wife  of  Roy  Schoon- 
over of  McComb,  O.;  Ray;  and  Glenn.  Mr. 
Fry  is  politically  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Liberty 
Township  School  Board  for  two  years.  The 
family  attends  the  Union  Christian  church. 

HARRY  J.  MOREHART,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Vanlue  Banking  Company,  at  Vanlue, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  belongs  to  a substantial 
old  family  of  this  section.  He  was  born  in 
Amanda  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  No- 
vember 22,  1876,  and  is  a son  of  Jesse  D.  and 
Elizabeth  (Beck)  Morehart. 

Jesse  D.  Morehart  was  also  born  in  Amanda 
Township,  a son  of  David  Morehart,  who  en- 
tered 160  acres  of  land  in  Amanda  Township 
at  an  early  day.  This  property  came  to  his 
sons:  David,  John,  S.  F.  and  Jesse  D.  The 
last  named  married  Elizabeth  Beck,  who  was 
bora  and  reared  in  Amanda  Township.  They 
still  reside  there  and  have  had  four  children: 
Ray;  Delle  F.,  who  married  A.  L.  Woodyard, 
of  Delaware  Township;  Ross  V.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years ; and  Harry  J. 

Harry  J.  Morehart  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Amanda  Township  and  at  Van- 
lue, after  which  he  engaged  in  farming  until 


he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Vanlue  Banking  Company,  on  May  I, 
1909.  He  has  a wide  acquaintance  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  business  community. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Morehart  was  married  to  Miss 
Cora  Deidrich,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Wyandot  County,  O.  They  have  one  son, 
Ralph  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morehart  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  church.  He  is 
identified  fraternally  with  the  Odd  Fellows  at 
Vanlue  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Findlay. 

DON  C.  HUGHES,  M.  D.,  who  has  been 
in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
at  Findlay,  O.,  since  September,  1894,  is  num- 
bered with  the  leading  medical  men  of  his  city 
and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a very  satisfactory 
business.  Dr.  Hughes  was  born  at  Findlay, 
February  17,  1871,  and  is  a son  of  Leonidas  H. 
and  Eva  (Swapp)  Hughes. 

The  Hughes  family  is  an  old  Pennsylvania 
one  and  from  that  state  went  Great-grand- 
father William  Hughes  into  the  Patriot  Army 
in  Revolutionary  days.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Hughes  was  born  in  the  old  home  where  his 
father  had  lived  and  died,  and  remained  there 
until  1858,  when  he  came  to  Hancock  County, 
O.  In  1861  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  entering  Co.  E,  59th  O.  Vol.  Inf.  On 
the  dreadful  field  of  Chickamauga,  he  was  so 
seriously  wounded  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn home  permanently.  He  settled  at  Find- 
lay, and  later  he  filled  public  offices. 

Don  C.  Hughes  is  an  only  child  and  he  was 
carefully  reared  and  was  given  school  advan- 
tages at  Findlay,  where  he  graduated  from  the 
High  School  in  1889.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  devoted  more  than  a 
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year  to  civil  engineering,  an  accident  at  that 
time  changing  the  current  of  his  life.  Un- 
doubtedly Dr.  Hughes  would  have  become  a 
competent  civil  engineer  for  he  possesses  the 
carefulness  and  accuracy  which  that  profession 
would  have  demanded  and  which  are  equally 
necessary  in  the  one  in  which  he  has  reached  a 
high  degree  of  success.  His  preliminary  study 
was  done  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Firmin,  and  in  1893 
he  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  For 
eighteen  months  Dr.  Hughes  practiced  in  Chi- 
cago, during  this  time  being  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  the  World’s  Fair  Hospital  Corps,  and 
while  there  visited  many  times  the  great  clin- 
ics in  that  city.  His  whole  period  of  medical 
practice  with  this  exception  has  been  at  Find- 
lay. Here  his  interests  have  been  centered 
more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  here,  together  with 
friends  made  in  recent  years,  are  those  who 
have  watched  his  career  with  interest,  since 
his  boyhood. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  medical 
college,  Dr.  Hughes  was  married  to  Miss 
Maude  Gleason,  of  Chicago,  now  deceased.  He 
was  recently  married  to  Laura,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vallorous  Brown,  of  Columbia 
City,  her  father  being  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  citizens  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Hughes 
has  erected  a handsome  residence  on  North 
Main  Street,  with  all  modern  conveniences.  He 
is  identified  with  the  leading  medical  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Hancock  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  is  now  president;  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society;  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Med- 
ical Society,  of  which  he  is  vice  president : and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  sur- 
geon of  the  5th  Reg.  O.  N.  G.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cleveland.  Dr.  Hughes  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  the  last  seven  years,  head  medical 


examiner  for  Ohio,  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  the  largest  insurance  fraternal  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  In  politics  he  is  a 
strong  Republican. 

AARON  J.  GLATHART,  a former  well 
remembered  citizen  of  Findlay,  O.,  a veteran 
of  the  Civil  W ar  and  a member  of  a prominent 
pioneer  family,  was  born  in  Hancock  County, 
O.,  February  14,  1844,  and  died  at  Findlay, 
January  8,  1909. 

The  father  of  Aaron  J.  Glathart  was  bom 
in  Switzerland,  in  1802,  and  lived  there  until 
1828,  when  he  came  to  Hancock  County,  and 
settled  on  a farm  in  Big  Lick  Township.  He 
was  a stonemason  by  trade  and  was  one  of  the 
men  who  helped  build  the  old  Erie  Canal. 

Aaron  J.  Glathart  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  and  when  fifteen  years  old  went  to  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  where  his  older  brother,  J.  H. 
Glathart,  was  operating  a bakery  and  provision 
store.  In  1859,  the  younger  brother  was 
taken  into  partnership  but  in  the  early  part  of 
i860  the  business  was  sold  and  Aaron  J.  re- 
turned to  Hancock  County  and  in  the  same 
year  his  father  died.  In  the  following  year 
Civil  War  was  precipitated  and  in  August, 
1861,  Mr.  Glathart  enlisted  in  a company  or- 
ganized at  Findlay,  O.  He  was  one  of  four 
Glathart  brothers  and  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape a violent  death.  Rudolph  H.,  was  killed 
by  guerrillas  of  the  Confederate  force,  on 
Brazos  River,  Tex.,  in  May,  1865.  Manassa  G., 
who  was  a scout  under  General  Lyon,  was 
killed  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mo.,  August  10,  1861. 
Leon  L.,  who  was  a private  in  Co.  C.  49th  O. 
Vol.  Inf.  died  of  smallpox  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  February  29,  1864. 

Aaron  J.  Glathart  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  57th  O. 
Vol.  Inf.,  1st  Brigade,  15th  Army  Corps,  Army 
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of  the  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  he  saw  as  much 
hard  army  service  as  any  other  man  that  went 
out  from  Hancock  County.  He  was  on  many 
battlefields  and  participated  in  the  struggles 
that  took  place  between  the  contending  forces 
at  the  following  points : Fort  Donelson ; Shi- 
loh; Siege  of  Corinth;  Morning  Sun,  Tenn. ; 
Wolf  Creek  Bridge;  Tallahatchie;  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. ; Chickasaw  Bayou;  Yazoo  Pass, 
Miss. ; Arkansas  Post,  Ark. ; second  expedition 
to  Chickasaw  Bayou;  Steele’s  Bayou;  Deer 
Creek,  Miss.;  running  the  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg, on  the  ram  “Queen  of  the  West’’  on  April 
16,  1863;  Raymond,  Miss.;  Jackson,  Miss.; 
first  and  second  battles  at  Champion  Hills; 
Big  Black  River,  Miss.,  May  17,  1863;  Siege 
of  Vicksburg,  May  18-July  4;  Chattanooga; 
Missionary  Ridge;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Snake 
Creek  Gap;  Dalton;  Resaca;  Kingston;  New 
Hope  church;  Big  Shanty;  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain; Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
During  all  this  long  and  dangerous  service  he 
was  a brave  and  ready  soldier  but  it  was  not 
ordained  that  he  should  escape  all  the  most  se- 
rious trials  of  warfare.  On  July  19,  1864,  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  swung  around  Atlanta 
and  on  July  22,  just  after  the  tragic  death  of 
the  brave  General  McPherson,  Mr.  Glathart 
was  made  a prisoner.  He  was  despatched  with 
others  to  Andersonville,  Ga.,  the  mention  of 
the  horrors  of  which  still  blanches  many  a 
cheek,  and  there  he  was  held  from  July  25, 
1864,  until  October  1,  1864,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Savannah  and  was  held  there  for  two  weeks. 
From  there  he  was  sent  on  to  Milan,  Ga.,  and 
kept  in  a stockade  there  until  December  1, 
1864,  then  passed  on  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
where,  with  other  unfortunates,  he  was  placed 
under  the  fire  of  the  Federal  batteries.  About 
four  days  he  was  kept  in  that  position  and  then 


was  turned  over  to  the  authorities  at  Florence, 
S.  C.,  where  a new  stockade  had  been  built.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1864,  he  v^as  fi- 
nally paroled  and  sent  to  a hospital  at  Annapo- 
lis, where  he  was  given  a parole  and  returned 
home.  At  this  time  he  seemed  completely 
wrecked  in  health  and  for  seven  months  after- 
ward was  unable  to  speak  aloud.  A splendid 
constitution,  however,  and  home  care  restored 
him  sufficiently  to  attend  the  Grand  Review  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  although  he  went  against 
the  protests  of  friends  and  physicians,  and 
through  excitement  was  stimulated  enough  to 
proudly  take  his  old  place  as  color  bearer  in  his 
regiment,  a position  he  had  held  for  the  last 
fourteen  months  of  his  service. 

During  the  last  charge  on  Vicksburg,  July 
4,  1863,  Mr.  Glathart  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  abdomen,  a ball  piercing  the  twenty-seven 
thicknesses  of  his  rubber  blanket  and  a heavy 
brass  belt  plate.  He  was  placed  in  a field  hos- 
pital, but,  in  spite  of  his  injury,  managed  to 
escape  from  his  guards  the  same  night  and 
made  a desperate  march  until  he  rejoined  his 
regiment,  being  determined  to  not  be  left  be- 
hind. The  full  history  of  these  heroes  of  the 
great  struggle  will  never  be  adequately  told. 
His  wound  would  not  heal,  however,  and  later 
it  became  so  aggravated  that  he  could  neither 
carry  his  musket  nor  wear  a belt,  therefore  he 
was  detailed  to  light  duty  about  camp  and  was 
made  postmaster  and  was  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  color  bearer  when  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  and  mustered  out  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  August  25,  1865. 

Broken  in  health,  Mr.  Glathart  returned  to 
Findlay,  but  soon  afterward  went  to  Kansas 
and  sought  to  regain  his  health  by  open . air 
treatment,  camping  out  on  the  prairies  for 
three  months.  He  became  well  pleased  with 
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Douglas  County  and  entered  into  the  auction- 
eering business  and  in  the  following  year 
bought  a farm  near  Lawrence,  on  which  he  re- 
mained until  1874,  when  he  returned  to  Han- 
cock County.  He  still  continued  to  reside  on 
a farm  up  to  1897,  when  he  came  to  Findlay 
and  in  this  city  he  passed  away  January  8, 
1909,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  interested 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  was  a 
member  of  Stokes  Post,  No.  54. 

Mr.  Glathart  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda 
J.  Strother,  who  was  born  in  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  was  a daughter  of  Anthony  W.  and 
Mary  Strother.  Her  uncle,  Robert  Strother, 
was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  from 
Virginia.  To  this  marriage  seven  children  were 
bom,  as  follows : Lena,  who  married  Capt.  T. 

L.  Huston,  of  the  U.  S Engineer  Corps ; Harry 
A.,  who  is  city  engineer  of  Findlay,  O. ; Floy 

M. ,  who  married  Levi  K.  Harvitt;  Edna  E., 
who  was  the  wife  of  Harvey  Warren,  died 
August  25,  1897;  Roland  L.,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  Co.  A,  2nd  Ohio  Infantry  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  War;  Gail  G.,  who  married 
Harry  Riemund,  and  Carl  A.,  who  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  June  6,  1900. 

JOHN  BAKER,  whose  240  acres  of  valua- 
ble land  all  lies  in  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  160  acres  being  in  Section  26,  and 
eighty  acres  in  Section  27,  farther  west,  is  one 
of  the  substantial  and  representative  men  of 
this  part  of  the  county.  He  was  born  on  this 
farm,  January  5,  1847,  and  is  a son  of  Alex- 
ander and  a grandson  of  Grafton  Baker. 

Alexander  Baker  was  born  in  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, O.,  and  was  a young  man  when  he  came  to 
Hancock  County.  His  father  was  Grafton 
Baker  who  was  probably  a native  of  England 
but  moved  from  Maryland  to  Virginia  and 


from  there  to  Carroll  County,  O.  When  he 
came  to  Hancock  County  he  entered  200  acres 
of  land  in  Washington  Township  and  a three- 
quarter  section  in  Cass  Township,  and  his  son 
John  has  the  old  deed  for  this  land,  bearing 
the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  Grafton  Baker  died  on 
the  Washington  Township  land,  leaving  his 
property  to  his  children.  He  had  four  sons — 
Elisha,  James,  Alexander  and  Garrett,  and  one 
daughter,  Nancy,  who  was  the  wife  of  John 
Ebersole.  In  the  division  of  the  property,  Eli- 
sha, Alexander  and  James  took  the  Cass  Town- 
ship land,  while  Garrett  kept  the  old  home- 
stead in  Washington  Township.  Each  one 
cleared  up  his  own  land,  and  erected  cabins  in 
the  woods,  but  Alexander  was  better  off  as  his 
father  had  built  a frame  house.  All  have  taken 
pride  in  keeping  this  land  in  the  Baker  name. 

Alexander  Baker  married  Catherine  Eckert, 
who  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  and  had 
accompanied  her  parents  to  Hancock  County. 
After  marriage  Alexander  Baker  and  wife  set- 
tled on  the  160-acre  farm,  on  which  John  Baker 
lives,  although  at  that  time  it  was  covered  by 
the  forest.  Later  he  improved  his  residence 
and  partly  cleared  the  farm.  He  died  in  1849, 
aged  thirty-seven  years,  but  his  widow  sur- 
vived until  1909,  dying  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year.  They  had  the  following  children:  Lu- 
cinda, deceased;  John;  and  Amanda,  who  is 
the  wife  of  G.  W.  Norris. 

John  Baker  had  but  meager  school  opportu- 
nities as  his  father  died  when  he  was  young, 
but  he  remembers  the  old  log  school  house. 
Being  the  only  son  he  was  forced  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm  before  he  had  reached  man’s  estate, 
but  success  has  always  attended  his  well  di- 
rected efforts.  He  no  longer  cultivates  his 
land,  renting  it  out,  and  he  enjoys  a consid- 
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erable  income  from  oil  wells  on  the  property. 
The  substantial  buildings  on  his  home  place  he 
put  up  and  has  done  a large  amount  of  improv- 
ing in  one  way  or  another.  Mr.  Baker  has  ad- 
ditional interests,  being  vice-president  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Arcadia  Bank  and  Sav- 
ings Company,  at  Arcadia,  O. 

On  January  16,  1868,  Mr.  Baker  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Binger,  who  died  in  1887. 
Mr.  Baker  has  three  children : Alexander,  Lem- 
uel and  Amanda.  Alexander  lives  on  a part 
of  his  father’s  land.  He  married  Marion  Tay- 
lor and  they  have  three  children : Earl,  Helen 
and  Garnett.  Lemuel  married  Mary  Belle  Dor- 
sey and  they  have  four  children : Lois,  Harry, 
John  and  Frances.  Mr.  Baker  is  a Republican 
in  politics,  and  at  times  he  has  served  in  public 
office,  having  been  township  trustee  and  for 
twenty-four  years  has  been  a justice  of  the 
peace. 

SAMUEL  EDGAR  MOOREHEAD, 
president  of  the  Portage  Township  School 
Board  and  a leading  citizen  of  this  section, 
owns  125  acres  of  valuable  land,  all  in  one 
body,  although  thirty-three  and  one-half 
acres  lie  in  Henry  Township,  Wood  County, 
O.  The  Portage  Township  land  is  situated 
in  Section  4,  on  the  Sand  Ridge  road  and 
the  Wood  and  Hancock  County  line  runs 
through  the  farm.  Mr.  Moorehead  was 
born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, May  4,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  John  E. 
and  Catherine  (Morris)  Moorehead. 

John  E.  Moorehead  was  born  in  Stark 
County,  O.,  and  was  a son  of  Samuel  Moore- 
head who  came  to  Hancock  County  when 
the  former  was  ten  years  old.  Samuel 
Moorehead  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1834  he  entered  the  land  now  owned  and 


resided  on  by  his  grandson,  Samuel  E. 
Moorehead,  and  cleared  and  developed  a 
farm.  Later  in  life  he  went  to  live  with  a 
daughter  in  Big  Lick  Township,  where  he 
died.  The  Morris  family  came  from  Stark 
County  to  Hancock  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Moorehead  family  settled  here.  John 
E.  Moorehead  married  Catherine  Morris,  a 
daughter  of  Mahlon  Morris.  She  died  in 
Portage  Township  in  February,  1891.  Her 
husband  survived  until  May,  1908.  At  one 
time  he  owned  370  acres  of  fine  land.  They 
had  six  children  and  five  of  these  are  living. 

Samuel  E.  Moorehead  obtained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  country  schools  and  has  made 
farming  and  stock  raising  his  main  indus- 
tries ever  since  and  is  numbered  with  the 
successful  agriculturists  of  the  township. 
He  was  married  August  16,  1883,  to  Miss 
Sophronia  Deter,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  J.  (Lewis)  Deter.  The  mother  of 
Mrs.  Moorehead  died  at  North  Baltimore, 
in  Wood  County,  O.,  in  1905.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  Jacob  Deter  was  a prominent 
farmer  but  he  now  lives  retired  at  North 
Baltimore.  After  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moorehead  went  to  housekeeping  on  the 
Jacob  Deter  farm  and  moved  from  there,  in 
1905,  to  his  present  farm  which  he  pur- 
chased in  June  of  that  year.  Mr.  Deter  gave 
Mrs.  Moorehead  a farm  of  forty  acres,  in 
Section  9,  Portage  Township,  and  it  was 
on  that  place,  a part  of  the  old  Deter  home- 
stead, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moorehead  lived 
before  coming  to  their  present  one.  Mr. 
Moorehead  bought  forty  acres,  also  in  Sec- 
tion 9,  and  twenty  acres,  in  Section  8,  max- 
ing 100  acres,  and  this  they  sold  when  they 
came  to  the  old  Moorehead  homestead.  Im- 
provements of  various  kinds  have  been  made 
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on  the  farm  since  then,  the  most  important 
one  being  the  building  of  the  commodious 
and  substantial  barn  in  19x0,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moorehead  have  had  seven 
children,  namely:  Pearl,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy ; Maude,  who  died  when  one  year  old ; 
Clarence;  Mary;  John;  Florence  and  Mor- 
ris, the  last  named  dying  in  infancy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moorehead  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church  at  Ten  Mile,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  has  served  seven 
years  as  township  trustee  and  for  two  years 
has  been  a member  of  the  school  board, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  been  president  of 
this  important  body.  He  is  one  of  the  town- 
ship’s representative  men. 

DAVID  A.  BIBLER,  a well  known  gen- 
eral farmer  and  a trustee  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, has  been  a lifelong  resident  of  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  and  was  born  April  14, 
1853,  on  his  grandfather’s  farm  in  Jackson 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  a son  of 
John  and  Marietta  (Smith)  Bibler. 

John  Bibler,  father  of  subject,  was  born 
about  1818  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  and  in 
1834  came  to  Hancock  County  with  his 
father,  Abraham  Bibler,  who  entered  240 
acres  of  land,  in  three  eighty-acre  tracts  in 
Jackson  Township.  His  father  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  here  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a na- 
tive of  New  York  state  and  came  to  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  during  her  girlhood. 

David  A.  Bibler  spent  his  early  boyhood 
on  the  farm  in  Jackson  Township,  where 
his  grandfather  settled,  and  in  1866  came 
with  his  parents  to  his  present  farm,  where 


he  was  reared  and  has  since  lived.  He  has 
always  followed  farming  and  resides  on  a 
tract  of  sixty-five  acres  located  two  miles 
west  of  Houcktown,  on  the  Houcktown 
road,  and  also  is  the  owner  of  a tract  of 
fifteen  acres  located  about  two  miles  north 
of  where  he  lives.  Mr.  Bibler  learned  the 
trade  of  a mason  with  Joseph  Alge  of  Find- 
lay, O.,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Albert 
Sampson  did  all  of  the  work  on  his  new 
brick  residence,  which  was  erected  in  1906. 

Mr.  Bibler  was  married  to  Martha  E. 
Swinehart,  who  is  a daughter  of  George 
Swinehart,  and  they  have  four  children  liv- 
ing: Charles  E.,  who  married  and  has  two 
children — William  and  Thelma;  Homer, 
who  is  engaged  in  farming,  married  Grace 
Claybaugh ; Oscar  L.,  who  lives  two  miles 
east  of  his  father’s  farm ; and  Ray,  who 
lives  with  his  parents.  Mr.  Bibler  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Grange,  in  which  he  has  served 
as  treasurer.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist 
church.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and 
in  1910  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  town- 
ship. 

WILLIAM  M.  KAGEY,  president  of 
The  North  Side  Department  Store  Com- 
pany, carrying  on  a very  large  and  constantly 
increasing  business,  with  quarters  at  Nos. 
818-822  N.  Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has 
been  a resident  of  this  city  since  1892,  but 
was  born  at  Mifflin,  Ashland  County,  O., 
July  18,  1867.  His  parents  were  John  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Kohler)  Kagey. 

The  late  John  C.  Kagey  came  to  Findlay 
from  Ashland  County,  in  1892,  and  for  a 
time  operated  a planing  mill  at  Ashland, 
later  was  in  the  grocery  business  and  still 
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later  in  the  shoe  line.  He  died  in  1898,  hav- 
ing survived  his  wife  six  years. 

When  William  M.  Kagey  was  three  years 
old,  his  parents  moved  from  Mifflin  to  Ash- 
land, O.,  where  he  attended  school  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaving  then 
in  order  to  begin  to  learn  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. He  was  a grocery  clerk  at  Ashland 
for  seven  years  before  coming  to  Findlay, 
where  he  was  in  the  grocery  line  as  a mer- 
chant up  to  the  organization  of  The  North 
Side  Department  Store,  in  February,  1907. 
Of  this  enterprise  he  is  president  and  C.  F. 
Fisher  is  vice-president.  They  have  an 
abundant  capital  and  handle  groceries,  dry 
goods,  shelf  hardware,  patent  medicines, 
granite  and  tinware,  and  employment  is  af- 
forded eleven  people.  It  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  general 
stores  in  the  city,  its  managers  and  owners 
being  practical,  trained  men  in  the  mercan- 
tile line.  The  business  is  incorporated  with 
six  stockholders  and  a working  capital  of 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Kagey  was  married  to  Miss  Frankie 
McBride,  of  Wooster,  O.,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Ralph.  He  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Maccabees. 

ELBERT  B.  AUTEN,  druggist,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  Rawson,  O.,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
was  born  in  Knox  County,  O.,  December  4, 
1867,  and  is  a son  of  Clinton  and  Mary 
(Harbin)  Auten. 

Clinton  Auten  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  a son  of  J.  C.  and  Rebecca  Auten, 
with  whom  he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  on 
a farm  in  Knox  County.  He  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade  and  later  purchased  a farm 


on  which  he  raised  quantities  of  fruit,  in 
Knox  County,  and  died  there  in  1870.  He 
married  Mary  Harbin,  who  was  born  in 
Guernsey  County,  O.,  where  her  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a cooper.  She  resides 
with  her  son  at  Rawson. 

Elbert  B.  Auten  was  reared  in  Knox 
County  and  attended  the  public  schools.  In 
1890,  after  preliminary  study,  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  O.,  and 
was  graduated  there  in  1891,  with  his 
diploma  as  a pharmacist.  His  first  profes- 
sional position  was  at  Cardington,  O.,  and 
from  there  he  came  to  Rawson  and  in  1902 
he  purchased  his  present  place  of  business 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  leading  in- 
terests of  this  section  ever  since.  In  politics 
he  is  a Democrat  and  on  that  ticket  has  been 
elected  to  responsible  offices,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  having  served  as  city  treasurer 
and  for  four  years  prior  to  1901  was  also 
treasurer  of  Union  Township. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Auten  was  married  to  Miss 
Rachel  Buckwalter,  of  Knox  County,  and 
they  have  two  children : Agnes  and  Mary. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auten  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Rawson,  of 
which  he  has  been  a trustee  for  ten  years. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  identified  with 
Lodge  No.  418,  at  Rawson,  of  which  he  has 
been  worshipful  master.  Mr.  Auten  is 
widely  known  and  is  one  of  the  town’s  most 
reliable  and  useful  men. 

J.  P.  MARQUART,  a representative  citi- 
zen and  retired  farmer  of  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee,  owns  105  acres  of  valuable  land  for 
which  he  receives  a satisfactory  cash  rent. 
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He  was  born  in  this  township,  August  23, 
1854,  and  is  a son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
(Heckler)  Marquart. 

Philip  Marquart  was  born  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Amreica,  landing  at  the 
port  of  New  York  in  1846  and  came  directly 
to  Hancock  County,  O.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Heckler,  a daughter  of  Andy  Heckler 
and  they  had  five  children:  Mary,  J.  P., 
Catherine,  J.  G.  and  J.  W.,  both  daughters 
being  now  deceased.  All  the  children  were 
born  on  the  old  home  farm  of  eighty  acres, 
situated  in  Section  16,  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship. Philip  Marquart  acquired  other  land. 
He  bought  forty  acres  which  adjoined  the 
home  farm  and  later  eighty  acres  more  and 
also  the  105-acre  farm  now  owned  by  his 
son,  J.  P.  Marquart,  together  with  property 
in  Jenera  which  he  gave  to  his  daughters. 
He  was  a very  industrious  man  and  had  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  made  his  investments 
carefully.  He  cleared  up  his  home  farm  and 
built  his  log  cabin  on  the  first  spot  cleared, 
and  as  he  recognized  the  value  of  drainage 
he  put  down  wooden  drain  pipes  according 
to  the  best  known  methods  of  the  time  and 
thereby  made  his  land  very  productive.  In 
1864  he  built  a comfortable  frame  house 
which  is  still  standing.  Later  he  moved  to 
Jenera  but  his  wife  died  soon  after,  in  1900, 
and  he  then  returned  to  the  farm  with  his 
son  William  and  lived  there  until  his  own 
decease,  which  took  place  in  March,  1910. 
He  attended  the  Lutheran  church  and  was 
always  very  liberal  in  his  donations  to  the 
same.  He  was  a Democrat. 

J.  P.  Marquart,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  attended  a German  school  in  Van 
Buren  Township  and  then  worked  for  his 


father  on  the  home  farm  until  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  After  he  mar- 
ried he  settled  on  the  present  farm.  All 
of  the  land  is  tillable  except  ten  acres  yet 
in  woods.  Mr.  Marquart  built  a new  house 
and  remodeled  the  barn  and  other  farm 
buildings  and  also  attended  to  the  draining 
of  the  land  and  carried  on  farming  and 
stock  raising  until  1908,  when  he  retired 
from  business  activity. 

Mr.  Marquart  married  Miss  Maggie  Ret- 
tig,  a daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Piper)  Rettig.  She  was  born  in  Van 
Buren  Township.  Her  parents  came  from 
Germany  in  1836  and  bought  a farm  of  forty 
acres  in  Van  Buren  Township  and  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old  they  moved  to  Madison 
Township,  buying  eighty  acres  of  land, 
where  the  father  still  lives,  being  now  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  The  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rettig  were:  Lizzie,  Maggie, 

Adam,  Catherine,  Philip,  Samuel,  George, 
Henry,  Minnie,  Charles,  Emma  and  Mary, 
and  all  of  these  who  lived  to  maturity  re- 
ceived a farm  from  their  father. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquart  have  three  chil- 
dren, as  follows : Matilda,  who  married  Ed- 
ward Wilch,  of  Eagle  Township  and  they 
have  three  children — Ida,  Fairy  and  Mabel ; 
Mary,  who  married  William  Wertenberger, 
and  they  have  two  children — Effie  and  Roy ; 
and  Lucinda,  who  married  Adam  Wilch  and 
they  have  one  child,  Fern.  Mr.  Marquart 
and  family  are  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church  of  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship. He  has  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  is  a man  of  very  high  standing 
in  his  township  and  served  one  year  on  the 
school  board  and  twelve  years  as  township 
trustee. 
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ERNEST  W.  HOPPER,  a leading  business 
man  of  McComb,  proprietor  of  a general  mer- 
cantile establishment,  was  born  in  Wood 
County,  O.,  between  Bowling  Green  and  Pem- 
berville,  December  26,  1871,  and  is  a son  of 
William  and  Matilda  (Gorrell)  Hopper. 

William  Hopper  was  reared  in  Wood 
County,  where  he. became  a farmer.  His  death 
occurred  in  1879,  when  aged  forty-four  years. 
He  married  Matilda  Gorrell,  who  now  resides 
in  Bowling  Green.  They  had  five  children 
born  to  them,  as  follows : George,  who  is  de- 
ceased; Frank,  who  is  in  the  clothing  business 
at  Bowling  Green;  Ernest  W. ; William  A.; 
who  is  in  business  at  Bowling  Green;  and  Nel- 
lie, who  is  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Crippen,  who  is 
with  the  street  railway  company  of  Cleveland. 

Ernest  W.  Hopper  was  but  eight  years  old 
when  he  lost  the  protecting  care  of  his  father. 
He  attended  school  at  Bowling  Green  until  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  then  be- 
came a clerk  in  a grocery  store  and  thus  gained 
the  experience  that  encouraged  him  to  embark 
in  the  grocery  business  for  himself  and  for 
three  years  he  conducted  a grocery  at  McComb. 
In  1894  he  disposed  of  his  grocery  stock,  going 
then  to  Toledo,  where  he  completed  a business 
course.  On  returning  to  McComb  in  1895  he 
purchased  a half  interest  in  the  dry  goods  firm 
of  Ewing  & Hull,  Mr.  Hull  retiring.  The  new 
firm,  known  as  Ewing  & Hopper,  continued  in 
business  until  1902  when  Mr.  Hopper,  through 
close  application  to  business,  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  stock  which  now  consists  of 
general  merchandise,  a fine  stock  of  dry  goods, 
carpets  and  furnishings,  and  through  good 
judgment  and  honorable  methods  he  has  de- 
veloped a large  business  which  has  still  better 
prospects  for  the  future.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 


McComb  and  his  standing  both  as  a business 
man  and  citizen  is  exceedingly  high. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Hopper  was  married  to^Mwe 
Blanche  McDonald,  a daughter  of  Robert  and 
Susan  McDonald,  the  latter  of  whom  is  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Hopper  was  reared  and  educated 
at  McComb.  They  have  two  children:  Lulu 
and  Richard,  aged  respectively  sixteen  and  ten 
years.  In  politics  Mr.  Hopper  is  a Republican, 
but  has  accepted  no  political  position  except 
membership  on  the  school  board.  He  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

SAMUEL  H.  BOLTON,  postmaster  at  Mc- 
Comb, O.,  of  which  place  he  has  been  a resi- 
dent for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  an  hon- 
ored member  of  John  Howard  Post,  No.  154, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having  bravely 
won  a right  to  this  comradeship  through  years 
of  valorous  service  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Bolton  was  born  in  Stark  County, 
O.,  January  10,  1845,  and  is  a son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Houk)  Bolton. 

Both  parents  of  Mr.  Bolton  were  born  in 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried and  then  came  to  Stark  County,  O.  There 
John  Bolton  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  un- 
til 1846,  when  he  decided  to  turn  his  attention 
to  farming,  having  had  some  previous  experi- 
ence in  Stark  County,  and  after  coming  to 
Hancock  County  he  invested  in  145  acres  of 
land  on  the  Blanchard  River.  Later  he  moved 
from  there  to  five  miles  west  of  Benton  Ridge, 
on  the  county  line  of  Putnam  County,  and 
there  his  first  wife  died  when  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  father  then  moved  to  Find- 
lay where  his  death  occurred  when  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  both  he  and  first  wife 
were  buried  in  the  Clymer  Cemetery.  Eight 
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children  were  born  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Bol- 
ton, asfoliows : Reuben,  who  was  a minister 
of  tlie  'Lhurch  of  God,  died  at  Findlay,  in  the 
midst  of  usefulness ; Cyrus  S.,  who  is  a retired 
minister  of  the  Disciples  church,  at  Davenport, 
Neb.;  John  Henry,  who  is  a farmer,  residing 
near  New  London,  la.;  Amanda,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Levi  Hummon,  of  Leipsic;  Michael, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years;  Samuel 
H. ; Benjamin  F.,  who  is  a retired  minister  of 
the  Disciples  church;  and  one  that  died  in  in- 
fancy. Three  of  the  above  family  served  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion — Cyrus  being  a mem- 
ber of  Co.  F,  2 1 st  O.  Vol.  Inf.  ; John  H.  serv- 
ing under  Col.  William  Gibson,  in  the  49th  O. 
Vol.  Inf.;  and  Samuel  H.,  being  a member  of 
Co.  D,  99th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  all  surviving  the 
many  hazards  of  war  and  living  useful  lives 
after  their  patriotic  services  were  over. 

Samuel  H.  Bolton  attended  the  district 
schools  in  his  boyhood  and  then  went  to  work 
on  the  home  farm  which  he  left  in  order  to 
take  up  arms  for  his  country.  His  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  the  first  great  battle  in  which  he  partici- 
pated was  that  of  Stone  River.  He  was  en- 
gaged also  at  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  was  with  his  command  under  General 
Thomas  on  the  march  to  Atlanta.  He  was 
then  connected  with  the  Signal  Corps  at  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  headquarters  after  the  memo- 
rable march  to  the  sea,  and  from  there  marched 
to  Goldsboro  and  then  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and 
was  in  that  city  at  the  time  of  General  John- 
son’s surrender.  He  remained  in  the  army  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war  and  took  part  in  the 
triumphant  review  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Gen.  Sherman’s 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  ir,  1865. 

Mr.  Bolton  then  returned  to  Hancock  Coun- 


ty and  for  twenty  years  followed  farming  suc- 
cessfully on  the  old  homestead  and  then  re- 
moved to  McComb.  Ever  since  he  has  been 
more  or  less  interested  in  building  cement 
tanks,  taking  contracts  for  the  same  all  over 
the  country.  He  has  been  a lifelong  Republi- 
can and  on  May  7,  1906,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  McComb.  This  is  ranked  as  a 
third  class  office  and  Mr.  Bolton  has  proved  a 
very  populan  public  official. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Bolton  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucretia  Moffitt,  a daughter  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  Moffitt,  of  Union  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  and  nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them:  Mary  Elizabeth,  Cora  O.,  Ella, 
William  M.,  John  A.,  Elmer,  Elva,  Blaine  and 
Nellie  Grace.  Mary  Elizabeth  married  Wilson 
Boyer,  a very  successful  farmer  of  Blanchard 
Township,  and  they  have  four  children:  Gayle, 
Carroll,  Catherine  and  Robert.  Cora  O.  and 
Ella  are  both  popular  teachers,  the  former  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and  the  latter 
at  Lima.  William  M.  Bolton  is  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  He  was 
educated  at  Ada,  O.  He  married  Miss  Pearl 
Conine,  at  that  time  a teacher  at  McComb,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Dorothy  and  William. 
John  A.  Bolton  was  educated  at  Ada,  O.,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  subsequently  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1910,  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve Medical  College  and  is  serving  as  an  in- 
terne in  a hospital  in  Cleveland.  Elmer,  who 
is  a member  of  the  present  senior  class  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
attended  the  Ohio  Normal  University  and 
other  excellent  schools.  Elva,  who  was  also 
educated  at  Ada,  O.,  is  a teacher  in  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools.  Blaine,  who  is  a graduate 
of  the  Findlay  High  School,  is  assistant  post- 
master at  McComb.  The  youngest  of  the  fam- 
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ily,  Nellie  Grace,  died  in  infancy.  William  M. 
Bolton  of  the  above  family  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  O.  Vol.  Cav.,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  enlisting  at  Cleveland.  For 
many  years,  Samuel  H.  Bolton  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the 
prominent  and  representative  families  of  Han- 
cock County. 

CARL  KOBE,  a representative  business 
man  of  Findlay,  O.,  a dealer  in  pianos  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  with  fine  quarters  in  the 
Niles  Block,  has  been  a resident  of  this  city 
since  1872,  coming  from  Saxony,  Germany, 
where  he  was  bom  on  October  9,  1853.  His 
parents  were  Hinrich  and  Johanna  (Homung) 
Kobe. 

Hinrich  Kobe  never  came  to  America.  He 
was  a contractor  in  mine  excavation  for  many 
years  and  was  the  only  man  in  that  section  at 
that  time,  who  had  the  courage  and  enterprise 
to  use  dynamite  for  blasting.  Later  he  was 
given  a position  as  mail  carrier.  After  his 
death  his  widow  began  to  listen  to  the  urgings 
of  her  son,  Carl  Kobe,  to  join  him  in  America 
and  finally  consented  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  died  in  1900,  four  weeks  after 
reaching  Findlay. 

Carl  Kobe  left  his  native  land  when  he  was 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  came  directly 
to  Findlay,  where  his  uncle,  Fred  Homung, 
was  already  located.  He  had  learned  the  brick 
and  stone  mason  trade  in  Germany  and  easily 
found  employment  at  the  same  and  continued 
until  other  business  opportunities  opened  up 
more  to  his  liking,  but  for  a long  time  he  was 
a well  known  and  successful  contractor  here. 
He  was  interested  in  the  line  of  life  insurance 
for  a time  and  still  handles  risks  for  the  Home 


Life  Company  of  New  York.  A natural  musi- 
cian he  soon  became  identified  with  musical 
organizations  at  Findlay  and  for  eighteen  years 
or  more  played  brass  and  string  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Findlay  Opera  House. 
In  1906,  in  partnership  with  his  son,  Karl  P. 
Kobe,  he  embarked  in  the  piano  business,  the 
latter  being  a practical  piano  tuner  and  maker, 
having  learned  the  trade  in  a piano  factory  at 
Van  Wert.  Mr.  Kobe  is  interested  in  other 
industries.  In  1887  he  started  the  first  steam 
laundry  at  Findlay,  which  was  located  where 
the  McManus  mills  now  stand.  He  has  in- 
vested carefully  in  property  at  Findlay  and  is 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  place.  In 
his  political  sentiments  he  is  a Republican  and 
his  value  as  a political  factor  has  been  recog- 
nized by  his  party  and  many  times  they  have 
made  him  a member  of  both  the  central  and 
executive  county  committees. 

Mr.  Kobe  married  Miss  Minna  Fillwock,  a 
native  also  of  Germany,  and  they  have  three 
children : Karl  P.,  Emma  and  Ida.  With  his 
family  he  belongs  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church,  of  which  he  is  treasurer  and  in  which 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  choir.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

SAMUEL  STOUFFER,  a prominent 
farmer  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  who,  with  his 
wife,  owns  265  acres  of  valuable  land,  lying  in 
Washington  and  Portage  Townships,  was  born 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
March  9,  1846,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  and 
Nancy  (Dobler)  Stouffer. 

Joseph  Stouffer  was  born  in  Northampton 
County,  Pa.  He  was  a cabinetmaker  by  trade 
and  in  those  days  the  making  of  coffins  by  hand 
work  was  a large  industry,  and  charges  for  the 
construction  of  the  same,  of  black  walnut,  were 
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regulated  by  the  number  of  feet,  the  price  being 
one  dollar  a foot.  From  his  native  county  he 
moved  into  Fayette  County  and  married 
Nancy  Dobler,  and  in  1855  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington Township,  Hancock  County.  This 
farm  was  about  one-half  cleared  at  that  time 
and  here  they  lived  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
His  death  occurred  in  1891,  when  aged  seven- 
ty-nine years,  and  she  survived  until  1895. 
They  had  the  following  children : Mary  J.,  who 
is  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Eckles,  also 
deceased;  Levi,  who  died  in  infancy;  Henry 
D.,  who  is  in  the  hardware  business  at  North 
Baltimore,  O. ; Samuel ; Sarah,  who  is  the  wife 
of  James  Slosser,  of  Washington  Township; 
Susann,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  S.  Stoner,  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. ; Josiah,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  business  at  Bloomdale,  O. ; 
Catherine,  who  lives  in  Washington  Town- 
ship; Jacob  W.,  who  is  a resident  of  Findlay; 
and  Magdalena,  who  died  young. 

Samuel  Stouffer  remembers  the  journey  to 
Hancock  County  when  the  trip  was  made  over 
an  early  railroad  into  Findlay,  when  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  rails  were  spiked  to  a 4x4  plank, 
the  best  method  that  had  yet  been  evolved.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  Washington  Township, 
spending  his  early  years  in  clearing  up  the 
farm  and  in  helping  as  he  grew  older,  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  it.  He  had  little  chance  to 
attend  school  except  during  the  few  winter 
months  when  farm  work  had  to  be  suspended. 
In  early  manhood  he  went  to  Fostoria  with 
the  intention  of  learning  the  hamessmaking 
trade,  but  subsequently  decided  to  return  to  the 
country  and  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
ever  since.  After  he  married  he  settled  on  the 
present  farm  which  is  part  of  the  old  John  H. 
Stoner  estate.  He  bought  additional  land  at 
a later  date  and  has  done  considerable  building 


and  improving  here.  He  carries  on  general 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Mr.  Stouffer  has 
additional  interests  and  is  a stockholder  in  the 
Union  National  Bank  at  Fostoria. 

On  March  26,  1868,  Mr.  Stouffer  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Stoner,  a daughter  of 
John  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Overholt)  Stoner, 
who  had  come  to  this  section  as  pioneers  from 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  They  were  well 
known  people.  Mr.  Stoner  died  January  8, 
1867,  aged  forty-eight  years.  His  widow  sur- 
vived until  March  3,  1898,  reaching  her  seven- 
ty-seventh year.  They  had  four  children, 
namely:  Abraham  O.,  of  Washington  Town- 
ship ; Sarah  J.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stouffer ; Anna 
E.,  wife  of  A.  Purkey,  of  Bloomdale,  O. ; and 
Mancinus,  who  died  June  6,  1895,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stouffer  two 
children  were  bom : Cora  M.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Bricker,  of  Washington  Township; 
and  Anna  M,  who  is  the  wife  of  T.  J.  Ma- 
necke,  who  operates  one  of  his  father’s  farms. 
They  have  two  children : Florence  E.  and  Lela 
Leona.  Mr  Stouffer  and  family  are  members 
of  the  United  Brethren  church,  of  which  he  has 
been  a trustee  for  the  past  forty  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Republican,  and  he  has  served  two 
terms  as  township  trustee. 

ALBERT  BURSON  LYON,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
a farm  of  105  acres,  located  in  Section  2,  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  and  substantial  farmers 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  was 
born  April  8,  1869,  on  a farm  just  east  of  his 
present  one,  and  is  a son  of  Lewis  S.  and  Sarah 
(Weisel)  Lyon,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in 
1899.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in 
Harrison  County,  O.,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen  years  came  to  Allen  Township,  where  he 
was  reared,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1903,  when  he  removed 
to  North  Baltimore.  He  became  a man  of  af- 
fluence, owning  340  acres  in  Allen  Township, 
the  greater  part  of  which  contains  oil  in  large 
quantities. 

Albert  Burson  Lyon , who  is  familiarly 
known  in  Hancock  and  Wood  Counties  as  Burt 
Lyon,  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Allen  Township,  and  has  made  farm- 
ing his  life  occupation.  The  first  five  years  of 
his  married  life  were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1897  removed  to  his  present 
property,  which  he  purchased  from  Lloyd  Wei- 
sel,  and  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Frederick  Henniger  farm.  Mr.  Lyon  has 
made  extensive  improvements  on  the  place,  re- 
modeling the  house,  thoroughly  tiling  the 
land,  and  in  various  other  ways  has  made 
changes.  He  carries  on  farming  in  a general 
way,  raises  considerable  stock,  having  on  hand 
fifteen  head  of  cattle,  eight  head  of  horses  and 
eighty  head  of  hogs,  making  a specialty  of 
Chester  Whites. 

On  December  24,  1892,  Mr.  Lyon  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Alice  Havard,  a 
daughter  of  Evan  Havard  of  Sandusky 
County,  O.,  and  of  their  union  have  been  born 
three  children:  Elva  Anna,  Ada,  and  Mabel 
Margaret. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  politically  a Democrat,  has 
served  one  term  as  trustee  of  his  township,  and 
in  June,  1910,  served  as  a delegate  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic County  Convention  at  Findlay.  He  is 
a member  and  a trustee  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren church,  of  North  Baltimore,  O. 

WILLIAM  J.  HENNINGS,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Portage  Township,  Hancock 


County,  O.,  who  is  serving  as  a member  of 
the  township  board  of  trustees,  resides  on 
his  well  cultivated  farm  of  160  and  one-half 
acres,  which  lies  in  Section  7 and  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  old  Wall  farm.  He  was 
born  in  Portage  Township,  March  15,  1861, 
and  is  a son  of  William  and  Kathern  (Pers- 
key)  Hennings. 

Both  parents  of  Mr.  Hennings  were  born 
in  Germany  and  they  came  to  America  on 
the  same  vessel  and  shortly  after  landing 
were  married  in  New  York.  William  Hen- 
nings was  a shoemaker  by  trade  and  he 
worked  at  the  same  in  Hancock  County  until 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army  and  served  for 
nine  months.  He  acquired  a farm  in  Port- 
age Township  and  resided  there  during  the 
rest  of  his  active  life  and  then  retired  to 
McComb,  where  his  death  occurred.  His 
wife  had  died  previously  in  Portage  Town- 
ship. 

William  J.  Hennings  was  reared  in  Port- 
age Township  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  After  he  married  he 
operated  his  father’s  farm  for  two  years  and 
then  bought  a farm  of  forty  acres  in  Milton 
Township,  Wood  County,  on  which  he  re- 
mained for  one  year  and  then  sold  and  pur- 
chased ninety  acres  in  Liberty  Township, 
Wood  County,  and  continued  on  that  place 
for  eight  years,  having  previously  rented 
land  there  for  about  six  years.  When  he 
sold  his  ninety-acre  farm  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship, in  190 7,  he  purchased  his  present  farm 
in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County  and 
devotes  it  to  general  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

Mr.  Hennings  married  Miss  Orpha  Smith, 
a daughter  of  David  Smith.  She  was  born 
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in  Crawford  County,  O.,  but  came  to  Han- 
cock County  as  a girl.  Six  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennings:  Roxie, 
Arthur,  Charles,  Minerva,  Raymond  and 
Lettie.  The  beloved  mother  of  this  family 
died  in  October,  1907.  Mr.  Hennings  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Baltimore  English 
Lutheran  church.  In  politcs  he  is  a Demo- 
crat and  on  the  Democratic  ticket  he  was 
elected  township  trustee  in  the  fall  of  1909 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  office  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910. 

M.  M.  CARROTHERS,  M.  D.,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  for  thirty-eight  years,  has  spent 
twenty-two  years  of  this  period  at  Findlay, 
O.,  where  he  is  also  identified  with  those 
things  which  interest  an  enlightened  man 
and  good  citizen.  Dr.  Carrothers  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Crawford  County,  O.,  February 
8,  1845,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Laird)  Carrothers,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased. 

Reared  on  the  home  farm  and  educated  in 
the  country  schools,  Dr.  Carrothers  reached 
manhood  and  then  taught  school  before  be- 
ginning his  medical  studies,  three  terms  in 
Crawford  County  and  two  terms  in  Richland 
County.  His  medical  reading  was  done  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Jenner,  of  Crestline, 
O.,  and  in  February,  1872,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
University,  and  in  1882  he  was  graduated 
from  Adelbert  College,  connected  with  the 
Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland. 
He  entered  into  practice  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Crawford  County,  O.,  and  from 
there  came  to  Findlay.  Aside  from  his  pro- 
fessional interests,  Dr.  Carrothers  has  led 


a busy  life  in  other  directions.  As  early  as 
his  age  permitted  he  became  a soldier,  fol- 
lowing three  older  brothers  into  the  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  for  four  months 
was  a member  of  Co.  F,  163rd  O.  Vol.  Inf. 
In  1904  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  and 
completed  one  term ; has  served  many  years 
as  a member  of  the  Findlay  Board  of  Health 
and  for  eight  years  has  been  a member  of 
the  city  council  and  is  now  in  his  third  term 
as  president  of  this  body.  He  is  a broad- 
minded, liberal  man,  one  who,  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  champions  movements 
designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Dr.  Carrothers  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Wert,  who  was  born  in  Crawford  County, 
O.,  a daughter  of  David  Wert,  and  they 
have  four  children:  May,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  Keator,  of  Findlay,  O. ; Eva 
E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Renn,  who 
is  pastor  of  a Lutheran  church  at  Atchison, 
Kans. ; and  John  R.  and  Alta  B.,  both  of 
Findlay.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  church,  in  which  Dr.  Car- 
rothers is  an  elder. 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  MOORE,  mayor  of 
Rawson,  O.,  one  of  the  town’s  most  enter- 
prising and  substantial  citizens,  was  born 
near  Rawson,  in  Union  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  April  6,  1873.  His  parents 
were  George  and  Mary  A.  (Fox)  Moore. 

George  Moore  was  born  on  the  county 
line  of  Franklin  County,  O.,  December  31, 
1828,  and  was  a son  of  Edward  Moore,  one 
of  the  old  residents  of  Franklin  County. 
When  twenty  years  of  age,  George  Moore 
came  to  Hancock  County  and  settled  on  the 
farm  in  Union  Township  on  which  he  lived 
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until  he  moved  to  Rawson  in  1890,  living 
at  the  latter  place  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred March  31,  1909.  His  widow,  a native 
of  Hancock  County,  still  survives  and  re- 
sides with  her  son,  Mayor  Moore. 

Charles  I.  Moore  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Union  Township  and  Rawson.  He  has  been 
a resident  of  this  town  for  the  past  two  years 
and  has  been  a considerable  factor  in  its 
development.  His  business  interests  here 
are  important,  including  the  ownership  of 
property  and  the  operating  of  a gents’  fur- 
nishing goods  establishment  and  a large  and 
finely  stocked  grocery  store.  He  has  been 
active  in  Democratic  politics  and  in  the  fall 
of  1909  was  elected  president  of  the  city 
council,  and  on  April  1,  1910,  assumed  the 
duties  as  mayor  of  Rawson. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  first,  December 
28,  1898,  to  Miss  Christina  Harpst,  who  died 
July  1,  1907.  She  was  a daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Amanda  Harpst,  farming  people  of 
Union  Township.  Three  children  survive 
her:  George  R.,  Price  H.  and  Lloyd  E.  Mr. 
Moore  was  married  second  on  May  12,  1910, 
to  Miss  Vera  Easterly,  a daughter  of 
William  A.  and  Jennie  Easterly,  of  Gibson- 
burg,  Sandusky  County,  O.  Mrs.  Moore  is 
a member  of  the  Christian  church  at  Gibson- 
burg,  O.  He  is  identified  fraternally  with 
the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  having 
united  with  the  former  body  in  1907  and 
belonging  to  the  latter  organization  for  the 
past  sixteen  years. 

E.  L.  DILLER,  who  has  been  postmaster 
at  Jenera,  O.,  since  May,  1909,  owns  a one- 
third  interest  in  the  Diller  & Pifer  general 
store  in  that  village,  and  was  born  June  11, 


1878,  at  Bluffton,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  John 
G.  and  Elizabeth  (Shumaker)  Diller. 

John  G.  Diller  was  a native  of  Putnam 
County,  O.,  and  for  many  years  followed 
farming  in  that  county,  residing  north  of 
Bluffton.  He  died  at  Pomona,  Calif.,  in 

1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  His 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Shumaker,  who 
died  in  1881,  resulted  in  the  birth  of  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Politically 
he  was  a Democrat,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  both  members  of  the  Mennonite 
church. 

E.  L.  Diller  was  reared  at  Bluffton,  O., 
and  after  completing  a course  of  study  at 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  that  city, 
spent  one  year  at  the  Ohio  State  Normal  at 
Ada,  and  Columbus  Grove,  and  two  years 
at  Dalton,  O.,  and  in  1905  came  to  Jenera, 
where  he  embarked  in  his  present  business. 
He  served  first  as  assistant  postmaster 
under  his  brother,  William  Diller,  who  was 
at  that  time  also  interested  in  the  Diller  & 
Pifer  general  store  at  Jenera,  and  since  May, 

1909,  has  been  postmaster  at  this  place. 

In  November,  1905,  Mr.  Diller  was  joined 
in  marriage  with  Bessie  Thornton,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  James  Thornton  of  Columbus 
Grove,  and  they  have  two  children : Dolores 
and  Harry  Lemont  Diller.  Mr.  Diller  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church 
at  Jenera. 

FRANK  S.  ROBINSON,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  progressive  farmers, 
owns  320  acres  of  valuable  land,  eighty  acres 
in  Pleasant  Township,  being  his  home  farm, 
eighty  more  being  situated  in  Blanchard  Town- 
ship, while  160  acres  lie  in  Putnam  County. 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Richland  County, 
O.,  April  25,  1865,  and  is  a son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Kahl)  Robinson. 

William  Robinson  was  born  in  Richland 
County  and  died  there.  His  parents  were  of 
English  birth  and  were  pioneers  in  that  county. 
They  had  two  sons,  William  and  James  S.,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  one  of  Hardin 
County’s  leading  men.  He  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  and  then  entered  journalism.  He  estab- 
lished the  Kenton  Republican  and  continued  its 
editor  for  a number  of  years.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
Ohio,  and  served  two  terms  and  for  two  terms 
was  a member  of  Congress.  He  became  a man 
of  wealth  as  well  as  public  importance  and  en- 
tertained lavishly  at  his  hospitable  home,  his 
residence  taking  up  a whole  block  at  Kenton. 
He  married  Hester  Carlin,  of  Findlay,  for  his 
second  wife,  and  a son  and  daughter  survive 
them. 

Frank  S.  Robinson  is  one  of  a family  of  ten 
children,  in  which  there  were  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  he  being  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 
Clara,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  I.  Q.  Haver- 
field,  of  Mansfield,  O.  Florence  never  mar- 
ried. Charles  W.  is  a farmer  in  Richland 
County  and  married  Belle  Pittinger.  James 
C.  is  a farmer  in  Putnam  County  and  married 
Flora  McClish.  Jennie,  who  is  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  Morris  Shively,  of  Richland 
County,  and  is  survived  by  two  children : Tola 
and  Harry.  Kate  is  the  wife  of  Paul  Roeth- 
lisberger,  of  Mansfield.  Etta  is  the  wife  of 
Walter  Y.  McGuire,  of  Ashland  County. 
George  resides  on  the  old  farm  in  Richland 
County.  He  married  Eliza  Myers.  Walter, 
the  youngest,  married  Irene  Pittinger.  He  is 
a farmer  in  Richland  County. 

Frank  S.  Robinson  obtained  his  education 


in  the  Richland  County  schools  and  remained 
on  the  home  farm  of  140  acres  until  January, 
1883,  when  he  went  to  Deshler  and  in  April  to 
Blanchard  Township,  Hancock  County,  where 
he  resided  for  seven  years.  Since  his  marriage, 
in  1890,  Mr.  Robinson  has  lived  on  his  present 
farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Pleasant  Township. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  improved  properties  in 
this  section  of  the  county.  The  handsome,  mod- 
ern residence  is  beautifully  situated,  and  the 
barn,  recently  erected,  is  equipped  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Shawver's  Patent,  being  the  first 
one  introduced  in  the  township.  Mr.  Robinson 
follows  scientific  methods  and  is  credited  with 
being  the  most  uniformly  successful  agricul- 
turist in  this  part  of  Hancock  County. 

On  December  31,  1890,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
married  to  Miss  Nannie  M.  Davis,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Alfred  Davis,  a substantial  cit- 
izen of  Blanchard  Township.  They  have  an 
adopted  son,  Tola,  a nephew  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
a youth  of  brilliant  mind  and  with  bright  pros- 
pects. In  1910  he  graduated  from  the  Mc- 
Comb  High  School,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class  and  is  preparing  to  enter  the  Ohio 
State  University,  at  Columbus,  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Robinson  is  a Republican 
and  in  1908  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party 
for  the  state  legislature.  While  defeated  he 
had  a flattering  following,  running  250  votes 
ahead  of  President  Taft,  in  the  county.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Hancock  County  Central  and 
Executive  Committees  and  was  elected  to  the 
latter  by  a vote  of  twenty  out  of  a possible 
twenty-one,  although  he  had  not  sought  the 
honor.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has 
served  actively  in  Republican  politics,  has  been 
a delegate  to  two  state  conventions  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention  which  was 
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held  at  Columbus,  August  26,  1910.  He  is  a 
member  of  McComb  Lodge,  No.  179,  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  was  reared  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

REV.  HENRY  C.  DE  RODES,  a retired 
minister  of  the  radical  branch  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  has  been  a resident  of  Port- 
age Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  since 
1851,  and  is  a veteran  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Columbiana  County, 
O.,  May  6,  1828,  and  is  a son  of  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  (Pentz)  De  Rodes. 

In  large  measure  Mr,  De  Rodes  is  a self 
made  and  self-educated  man.  Although 
now  he  contributes  interesting  articles  to  dif- 
ferent newspapers  which  are  read  by  hundreds 
of  people,  he  had  but  few  opportunities  in  his 
youth  to  train  his  mental  faculties.  In  his  day 
country  boys  began  labor  on  the  farm  when 
young  and  continued  with  but  short  intervals, 
usually  several  months  in  the  winter,  until  they 
reached  manhood.  He  remained  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and 
then  went  to  Cincinnati  where  he  worked  in 
a factory  until  1851,  when  he  came  to 
Hancock  County,  and  located  in  Portage 
Township,  where  his  brother,  Samuel  De 
Rodes,  and  a brother-in-law,  Andrew  Nigh, 
were  then  living.  Shortly  afterward,  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  he  bought  ninety 
acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  in 
Section  4,  and  also  the  eighty  acres  on  which 
he  now  lives,  on  the  south  side,  directly  across 
the  road  from  the  other  farm.  This  eighty- 
acre  tract,  which  subsequently  became  his  own 
property,  is  situated  near  the  Ten  Mile  Church. 
He  has  followed  general  farming  for  many 


years  and  preached  every  Sunday,  being  an 
acceptable  local  minister  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren faith. 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  De  Rodes  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  entering  Co.  D,  99th 
O.  Vol.  Inf.  and  remaining  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  his  commanding  officer 
being  Colonel  Bope.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  was  mustered  out  at  Camp  Denni- 
son, O.  The  hardships  endured  during  this 
long  period  had  shattered  his  health,  impairing 
his  eyesight,  and  for  three  years  afterward  he 
was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid.  He  subse- 
quently recovered  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward was  an  active  and  busy  man.  All  the 
buildings  now  on  his  farm  he  erected,  some  of 
the  former  ones  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  this  way  he  lost  his  former  residence,  in 
1892,  and  in  1902  his  barn  was  destroyed  by 
lightning. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Hancock  County,  Mr. 
De  Rodes  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Archer,  a daughter  of  James  Archer,  of  an  old 
pioneer  family,  and  they  have  had  eleven  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  Nancy  married  Henry  Brown. 
Mary  married  George  Brainard.  Awilda  died 
in  infancy.  Martin  died  aged  eighteen  months. 
Elsie  married  Lewis  Brown  and  they  live  in 
Toledo.  Henrietta  married  Newton  Tarr,  of 
North  Baltimore.  Ora  F.  lives  at  home.  Jo- 
seph went  out  to  Arizona  where  he  is  interested 
in  a copper  mine.  Della  and  Harry  reside  with 
their  parents.  A babe  died  unnamed.  The 
family  belongs  to  the  United  Brethren  church. 
Mr.  De  Rodes  has  never  been  very  active  in 
politics  but  when  elected  trustee  of  Portage 
Township,  served  with  honesty  and  efficiency. 
He  is  widely  known  and  universally  respected 
and  esteemed. 
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JOHN  S.  RUHL,  harnessmaker  and 
dealer  in  harness  and  leather  goods  and  en- 
gaged in  general  harness  manufacturing, 
with  quarters  in  the  Rawson  Block,  321 
South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  city  since  1861.  He  was 
born  at  Canton,  Stark  County,  O.,  March 
30,  1843,  and  's  a son  of  John  G.  and  Su- 
sanna (Dickerhoff)  Ruhl. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Ruhl,  Rev.  John  G. 
Ruhl,  was  a minister  in  the  German  Re- 
formed church  and  during  the  boyhood  of 
his  son,  accepted  a clerical  call  to  Marion, 
O.,  and  from  there,  in  1861,  came  to  Find- 
lay, and  became  pastor  of  the  East  Main 
Cross  Street  German  Reformed  church. 
Both  he  and  wife  died  at  Findlay. 

John  S.  Ruhl  was  reared  in  Marion 
County,  O.,  and  secured  his  schooling  there. 
In  October,  1861,  he  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  entering  Co.  H,  66th  O.  Vol. 
Inf.,  of  which  he  remained  a member  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in 
many  of  the  thrilling  events  of  those  years, 
accompanied  General  Sherman  to  the  sea 
and  was  on  many  a long  march  and  terrible 
battlefield,  escaping  with  two  slight  in- 
juries. He  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Washington  in  1865.  Mr.  Ruhl  then  re- 
turned to  Findlay,  where  he  was  elected 
city  marshal  and  served  in  that  office  for 
nine  years  and  then  was  made  deputy  U.  S. 
marshal  for  five  years  more.  In  1877  he 
went  into  the  harness  business  at  Findlay 
and  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  Findlay  Har- 
ness and  Leather  Company  and  has  given 
his  entire  time  to  it  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  when  he  served  as  deputy  sheriff 
under  Ex-Sheriff  Myers. 

Mr.  Ruhl  married  Miss  Helena  Hock,  a 


daughter  of  Philip  Hock,  who  was  born 
in  Germany.  They  have  one  child,  Flora 
Ellen',  who  is  the  wife  of  John  F.  Pogue, 
- who  is  president  of  the  Hancock  Stone  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Ruhl  is  a member  of  Hancock 
Lodge  No.  73,  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs 
also  to  the  G.  A.  R. 

GEORGE  W.  STALL,  a member  of  the 
prominent  business  firm  of  Stall  Bros.,  tile 
manufacturers,  at  Arcadia,  O.,  is  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  this  place.  He 
was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Big  Lick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  December 
29,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  John  F.  and  Nancy 
(Roller)  Stall. 

John  F.  Stall  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
O.,  and  was  a boy  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents,  George  and  Mary  Stall,  to  Han- 
cock County.  They  settled  in  Big  Lick 
Township,  five  miles  south  of  Arcadia,  tak- 
ing up  land  in  the  woods.  Both  George  and 
Mary  Stall  died  at  Findlay.  They  had  the 
following  children : Barbara,  Margaret, 

Belle,  Sarah,  Samantha,  Jane  and  John  F., 
the  last  named  being  the  only  son.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  Big  Lick  Township 
and  helped  clear  the  land  and  later  pur- 
chased a farm  for  himself  and  continued  to 
operate  it  until  1904,  when  he  retired  to 
Arcadia.  He  married  Nancy  Roller,  a na- 
tive of  Big  Lick  Township  and  a daughter 
of  Wilson  Roller,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
section.  Seven  children  were  born  to  that 
marriage,  as  follows:  Wilton  J. : Flora 

Adell,  who  is  the  wife  of  R.  B.  Russell;  and 
Edwin,  Arthur  J.,  George  Wilson,  Thomas 
J.  and  William  H. 

George  W.  Stall  attended  the  district 
schools  and  remained  on  the  home  farm 
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through  boyhood  and  then  worked  for  five 
years  in  the  oil  fields  and  after  that  pur- 
chased the  hardware  store  of  A.  M.  Nye,  at 
Arcadia.  He  conducted  the  hardware  busi- 
ness for  six  years  and  then  became  interested 
in  tile  manufacturing  and  through  satisfac- 
tory business  transactions,  in  June,  1910,  he 
and  his  brother,  W.  H.  Stall,  became  the 
proprietors  of  the  tile  manufacturing  plant 
covering  eight  acres,  situated  on  the  Lake 
Erie  & Western  and  Nickel  Plate  Railroads, 
while  the  firm  of  Stacy  & Son,  through  the 
trade,  took  the  hardware  store.  They  give 
constant  employment  to  six  men  and  the 
output  is  drain  tile. 

In  March,  1893,  Mr.  Stall  was  married  to 
Miss  Nora  B.  Overholtzer,  a daughter  of 
John  Overholtzer,  of  Marion  Township, 
Hancock  County,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren: Marie,  Rachel  and  Marjorie.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Stall  are  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  has  served  acceptably  in  the 
city  council.  He  is  identified  with  the  order 
of  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World  at 
Arcadia. 

ELI  SPITLER,  a representative  citizen  of 
Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  who  re- 
sides on  his  valuable  farm  of  eighty-seven 
acres,  which  lies  on  the  Perrysville  turnpike 
road,  one  mile  north  of  Van  Buren,  was  born 
on  a farm,  in  Crawford  County,  O.,  October 
25,  1839,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel  and  Annie 
(Bretz)  Spitler. 

When  Eli  Spitler  was  one  and  one-half  years 
old,  his  parents  moved  to  a farm  in  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  S.  D.  Spitler,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  remained  on  the  home  farm  for 


some  years  after  marriage.  In  1880,  Mr.  Spit- 
ler came  to  his  present  farm,  in  Section  6,  where 
he  carries  on  general  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. His  property  is  well  improved,  Mr.  Spit- 
ler having  built  his  large  frame  house  and  sub- 
stantial barns  some  years  since.  The  T.  & O. 
C.  Railroad  runs  north  and  south  through  the 
center  of  his  land. 

In  December,  1876,  Mr.  Spitler  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Martha  Jane  Ensminger,  who  was 
born  in  Allen  Township,  a daughter  of  Perry 
Ensminger,  and  they  have  six  children : 
Charles,  who  lives  in  Toledo,  is  married 
and  has  three  children;  Clara  (Mrs.  Holmes), 
who  lives  at  Deshler,  in  Henry  Coun- 
ty, has  four  children;  Cloice,  who  resides  at 
home;  Allan,  who  lives  on  a farm  two  miles 
northwest  of  Deshler,  is  married  and  has  four 
children;  Hattie  (Mrs.  Bonam),  who  lives  in 
Oklahoma,  has  two  children ; and  Daniel,  who 
lives  with  his  wife  and  child  at  Waterville,  O. 
Mr.  Spitler  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren 
church.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  at 
times  he  has  taken  a leading  part  in  township 
affairs  and  has  served  as  a trustee  and  also  as 
a member  of  the  school  board. 

JACOB  T.  CRITES,  a leading  citizen  of 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  town- 
ship clerk  and  an  active  Republican  politician, 
lives  on  his  valuable  farm  of  100  acres,  which 
is  situated  in  Section  33,  five  and  one-half  miles 
from  Findlay.  He  was  bom  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  May  25,  1868,  and  is  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Doudle)  Crites. 

Joseph  Crites  was  born  and  married  in  Fair- 
field  County,  O.  He  married  Margaret  Dou- 
dle, who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  was 
brought  to  Fairfield  County  in  girlhood.  In 
i860,  Joseph  Crites  and  wife  moved  to  Han- 
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cock  County  and  both  died  on  their  farm  in 
Allen  Township.  They  were  worthy  people 
who  were  respected  by  all  who  knew  them. 

Jacob  T.  Crites  was  reared  in  Allen  Town- 
ship and  in  boyhood  attended  the  country 
schools  and  later  spent  three  years  at  Findlay 
College.  Farming  has  been  Mr.  Crites’  main 
occupation  although  he  taught  school  very  ac- 
ceptably for  thirteen  winters  in  early  manhood. 
In  1894  he  moved  on  his  present  farm,  which 
then  belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  and  rented 
the  land  until  1902,  when  he  bought  fifty  acres 
of  it  and  purchased  the  other  fifty  in  1908.  The 
barn  was  on  the  place  when  he  took  possession 
and  in  1906  Mr.  Crites  erected  the  attractive 
modern  residence  which  is  now  the  family 
home.  He  has  made  many  other  improvements 
and  has  been  successful  in  his  farm  and  stock 
operations. 

In  1891,  Mr.  Crites  was  married  to  Miss 
Blanche  Cusac,  a daughter  of  James  Cusac,  a 
prominent  farmer  of  Liberty  Township,  and 
they  have  five  children : Stella,  Violet,  Marga- 
ret, Alice  and  Sarah.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crites  are 
members  of  the  Blanchard  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  he  is  treasurer  and  in  which  he  has  led 
the  choir  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Crites  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  public  matters  in  his 
township  and  is  more  or  less  of  a leader  in  all 
of  importance.  He  is  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee  from  Portage  Town- 
ship and  since  January  i,  1908,  he  has  been 
township  clerk. 

OSCAR  KIRSTEN,  who,  in  association 
with  his  brother,  Otto  Kirsten,  owns  and  con- 
trols the  American  Mask  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  so  identified 
since  1884.  This  concern  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  the 


United  States  and  in  fact  there  is  but  one  other 
mask  factory  in  the  whole  country.  Oscar 
Kirsten  and  brother  were  born  in  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, the  former  in  1859,  and  they  are  sons  of 
Henry  Kirsten. 

Oscar  Kirsten  spent  his  youth  in  Germany. 
In  1880  he  came  to  America,  stopping  in  Cin- 
cinnati until  1884,  when  he  came  to  Findlay, 
his  brother  Otto  reaching  this  city  one  year 
later.  In  1884  the  present  business  was  started, 
its  location  being  on  South  Main  Street  in  the 
Headquarters  Block,  but  subsequently  removal 
was  made  to  their  present  three-story  factory, 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  L.  E.  & 
W.  Railroad  and  West  Sandusky  Street.  The 
business  of  the  firm  is  the  manufacturing  of 
masks  of  all  descriptions  and  of  novelties,  such 
as  the  imitation  joints  of  meat  made  use  of  by 
butchers  for  display  purposes.  This  is  a very 
important  enterprise,  requiring  the  work  of 
more  than  forty  hands,  these  being  mainly  girls, 
and  their  trade  field  is  all  over  the  United 
States  and  also  Canada.  The  business  is  a 
constantly  growing  one  and  considerable  cap- 
ital is  invested. 

CHARLES  W.  DEEDS,  a representative 
business  man  of  Rawson,  O.,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  a general  mercantile  business, 
owns  a farm  of  eighty  acres,  situated  in 
Union  Township,  one  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  this  place,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged properties  in  this  part  of  Hancock 
County.  Mr.  Deeds  was  born  on  his  fa- 
ther’s farm  in  Eagle  Township,  three  miles 
from  Rawson,  May  13,  1879,  and  is  a son  of 
Samuel  and  Martha  Deeds.  Both  parents 
were  born  in  Hancock  County,  the  father  in 
Union  Township,  in  1844,  and  the  latter  in 
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Eagle  Township,  and  they  live  retired  at 
Rawson. 

Charles  W.  Deeds  attended  the  schools 
of  Eagle  Township  and  Rawson  and  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  has  been  in  business  in 
this  town,  for  seven  years  conducting  his 
large  general  store.  He  carries  a very 
heavy  stock  of  up-to-date  goods,  including 
dry  goods,  groceries,  hats,  caps  and  all 
kinds  of  floor  coverings,  and  owns  his  busi- 
ness quarters,  a building  with  dimensions  of 
150  by  23  feet,  located  on  Main  Street.  He 
enjoys  the  best  patronage  of  the  town  and 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

Mr.  Deeds  was  married  February  28, 
1904,  to  Miss  Rosanna  Foltz,  a daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  Foltz,  who  were  well 
known  people  in  Union  Township.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Deeds  died  at  Rawson  in 
1895,  but  the  father  survives.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deeds  have  two  children : Dortha  Louise 

and  Martha  Beatrice.  Mr.  Deeds  and  fam- 
ily belong  to  the  United  Brethren  church  at 
Rawson.  He  is  identified  with  the  Odd 
Fellows,  for  the  past  four  years  having  been 
a member  of  Rawson  Lodge  No.  559,  and 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Lodge  No.  410, 
in  which  he  has  filled  every  official  position 
and  at  present  is  grand  past  chancellor. 

JOHN  HELDMAN,  a retired  farmer  and 
much  esteemed  citizen  of  Jenera,  O.,  is  the 
owner  of  the  old  Heldman  farm,  which  is 
located  just  north  of  Jenera  in  Van  Buren 
Township,  Hancock  County,  and  was  born 
there  December  6,  1849,  a son  of  Michael 
and  Margaret  (Arras)  Heldman. 

Michael  Heldman  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
came  to  the  United  States  and  first  located 


in  Marion  County,  O.  He  was  married 
while  there  to  Margaret  Arras,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Arras,  and  in  1835,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  came  to  Hancock 
County,  bringing  one  horse  and  wagon.  He 
settled  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Van  Buren  Township,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  present  site  of  Jenera,  and 
there  erected  a log  cabin,  which  is  still 
standing.  This  land  he  cleared,  placed  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  and  later  bought  an- 
other tract  of  120  acres,  which  is  now 
owned  by  our  subject.  He  died  here  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years  and  six  months, 
and  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, all  but  the  eldest  being  born  in  Van 
Buren  Township.  They  were  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church. 

John  Heldman  was  born  in  the  old  log 
house  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  there  grew 
to  maturity.  After  his  marriage  he  engaged 
in  farming  on  the  home  place,  which  he 
greatly  improved,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
owner  of  200  acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  Van 
Buren  Township.  That  section  of  Jenera 
which  is  just  north  of  the  railroad,  was  for- 
merly owned  by  our  subject,  who  laid  out 
his  land  in  town  lots  and  sold  about  seventy 
lots  in  all.  He  still  manages  his  farm,  al- 
though a resident  of  Jenera,  where  he  built 
a fine  residence  about  1889. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Heldman  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizabeth  Rettig,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Rettig,  who  resides  south  of 
Arlington,  and  of  their  union  have  been 
born  the  following  children:  Henry,  Emma, 
Elizabeth,  Carl,  Katie  and  Wilhelmine,  the 
last  three  having  all  died  with  diphtheria. 

Mr.  Heldman  is  a charter  member  and 
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stockholder  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  Company 
of  Jenera,  is  politically  a Republican,  and 
although  not  a politician  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  has  served  some  years  as  town  treas- 
urer. He  is  a member  and  deacon  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

HENRY  B.  RADER,  ex-county  commis- 
sioner of  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  a prom- 
inent farmer  of  Pleasant  Township,  where 
he  owns  eighty  acres  of  well  improved  land, 
was  born  in  this  township,  one-fourth  mile 
distant  from  his  present  farm,  April  24, 
1844,  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Wall) 
Rader. 

The  Rader  family  was  established  in 
Hancock  County  by  the  grandfather, 
Henry  Rader,  who  came  in  1835  and  settled 
near  Van  Buren.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  moved  from  there  to  Virginia 
and  later  came  to  Ohio  and  died  in  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  He  married  Catherine 
Bops,  in  Virginia,  and  they  had  eight  chil- 
dren: James,  John,  David,  Adam,  Isaac, 

Henry,  Annie  Stephenson  and  Elizabeth 
Murray,  all  of  whom  died  in  Hancock 
County  except  Isaac,  Annie  and  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  Henry  County. 

John  Rader  was  a well  known  farmer  in 
Pleasant  Township.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Wall,  a daughter  of  Richard  Wall,  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  two 
miles  east  of  Mr.  Rader’s  present  farm. 
Richard  Wall  died  at  the  home  of  John 
Rader  and  wife.  He  had  four  children: 
H.  B.,  Alice,  Elizabeth  and  Millie,  the  last 
named  being  the  wife  of  Adam  Rader.  All 
are  now  deceased.  The  following  children 


were  born  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Rader: 
Henry  B. ; Richard  W.,  who  is  a farmer  in 
Portage  Township,  married  Lucy  Sebring; 
William,  who  resides  at  Hoystville,  mar- 
ried Fannie  Rider;  A.  J.,  who  lives  in  Hills- 
dale County,  Mich.,  married  a Miss  Metz; 
John  M.,  who  is  a resident  of  Toledo,  mar- 
ried Ida  Leonard;  Millie,  who  married 
Andrew  J.  Rider,  who  is  a farmer  in  Pleas- 
ant Township;  Alice,  who  is  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Leonard ; and  two  that  died 
young. 

Henry  B.  Rader  was  reared  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  born  and  obtained  a com- 
mon school  education.  On  November  4, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  became  a 
member  of  Co.  K,  65th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  enlist- 
ing at  Findlay  and  being  mustered  in  at 
Mansfield.  His  regiment  was  attached  to 
Sherman’s  army  and  was  sent  from  Mans- 
field to  Louisville,  Ky.  His  first  battle  was 
at  Shiloh  and  from  there  the  depleted  regi- 
ment went  to  Corinth  and  after  fighting 
there  went  on  through  Alabama  back  to 
Louisville,  fighting  at  Crab  Orchard  and 
other  points.  It  was  at  Stone  River  that 
Mr.  Rader  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he 
lost  his  left  arm  and  a recital  of  the  circum- 
stances excite  in  the  reader  of  the  present 
day  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. He  was  wounded  on  the  field,  far 
from  any  adequate  surgical  attention.  With 
the  courage  and  self  control  that  a man 
might  have  shown  who  had  already  learned 
these  attributes  through  suffering,  this  boy 
of  eighteen  years  walked  twenty  miles  to 
reach  the  hospital  at  Nashville.  There  his 
arm  was  first  amputated,  January  5,  1862, 
but  it  had  been  so  long  neglected  that  a 
second  amputation  became  necessary  and 
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it  was  repeated  ten  days  later.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  surgeons  operated  at  that 
time  with  few  of  the  merciful  anaesthetics 
of  the  present  day  and  practically  no  disin- 
fectants, it  is  a subject  of  wonderment  that 
Mr.  Rader  had  the  power  of  will  to  watch 
the  operation  as  would  a bystander,  as  he 
did.  It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  leave  the  hospital,  when  he 
returned  home  and  subsequently  attended 
and  later  taught  school,  and  has  long  been 
numbered  with  the  best  informed  and  broad 
minded  men  of  this  section.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  native  born  citizens  of  Pleasant 
Township  and  has  resided  on  this  farm 
which  he  bought  in  1867.  He  had  a large 
acreage  to  clear  and  as  time  has  passed  has 
made  many  excellent  improvements,  having 
substantial  buildings  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. 

On  September  6,  1866,  Mr.  Rader  was 
first  married,  the  lady  being  Miss  Elizabeth 
George,  a daughter  of  Joseph  George,  a 
prominent  farmer  of  this  section,  and  the  liv- 
ing children  born  to  this  marriage  are: 
Franklin,  who  married  Mary  Conner,  has 
two  children,  Howard  and  Nellie ; Nevada, 
who  married  Isaiah  Metzger,  of  Toledo, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Alda  and  Ken- 
neth ; Ida,  who  married  Charles  Ewing,  of 
Deweyville,  O.,  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren, Ruth,  Helen,  Dorothy  and  Teddy; 
Ross,  who  resides  at  Findlay,  married  Grace 
Slaughterback  and  they  have  one  child, 
Gerald.  The  mother  of  the  above  family 
died  in  1882.  Mr.  Rader  subsequently  mar- 
ried his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Sarah  George, 
and  three  children  were  born  to  them: 
Dallas,  who  married  Alta  Barger,  has  one 
son,  Elmo,  ard  they  reside  in  Pleasant 


Township;  Theresa,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Walter  Otto,  of  Pleasant  Township;  and 
Lena,  who  resides  with  her  parents. 

Mr.  Rader  is  a member  and  a trustee  and 
also  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  God,  at 
Deweyville.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat 
and  has  served  as  township  assessor  and  as 
trustee  and  also  as  a county  commissioner. 
He  is  identified  with  the  John  Howard  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  at  McComb,  O. 

J.  J.  SINK,  who  operates  a farm  of  160 
acres  located  on  the  Houcktown  Road  in  Jack- 
son  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born 
August  27,  1847,  in  Jackson  Township,  this 
county,  and  is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Susan  R. 
Sink,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
was  a fanner  and  blacksmith  and  after  his  mar- 
riage came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  where  he 
and  his  wife  both  died. 

J.  J.  Sink  grew  to  maturity  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship and  received  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and  has  al- 
ways engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  160  acres  from 
the  Struble  heirs  about  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
Sink  is  politically  a Democrat  and  has  served 
his  township  as  trustee.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  the 
past  forty  years. 

In  1873  Mr.  Sink  married  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Struble,  who  is  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Corwin)  Struble,  who  owned  and  resided  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  our  subject.  Peter 
Struble  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  his  wife 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sink  have 
reared  the  following  children : Maud  M.,  who 
taught  five  years  in  the  district  schools  of 
Jackson,  Eagle  and  Liberty  Townships,  mar- 
ried Andrew  Altman,  a mechanic  of  Findlay, 
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O.,  and  is  the  mother  of  two  children — Blanche 
and  Everett;  Harley,  who  is  a graduate  of  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  has  been  practicing  medicine  for  the 
past  six  years  at  Columbus  Grove,  married 
Sarah  Stewart  and  they  have  two  children — 
La  Verne  and  Beda  Alta ; Ethel,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Mt.  Blanchard,  taught  three  years  in 
Delaware  and  Jackson  Townships,  married 
Charles  Hauman,  who  is  at  present  operating 
a farm  of  200  acres,  and  is  the  owner  of  a 
tract  of  eighty  acres  in  Jackson  Township, 
where  they  reside,  and  they  have  five  children 
— Mary,  Nellie,  Margaret,  Helen  and  Leonard; 
and  Oscar  O.,  who  has  been  practicing  medi- 
cine at  Smithfield,  O.,  for  one  year,  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and 
married  Lillian  Sampson,  who,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  was  a teacher. 

HARRY  A.  GLATHART,  city  engineer  of 
Findlay,  O.,  with  previous  experience  as  as- 
sistant city  engineer  and  also  as  county  engi- 
neer, is  a man  well  qualified  for  this  responsi- 
ble position.  He  belongs  to  a well  known  fam- 
ily of  Hancock  County,  of  Swiss  extraction. 
He  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  May  28, 
1870,  and  is  a son  of  Aaron  J.  and  Amanda  J. 
(Strothers)  Glathart. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Glathart  came  from 
Switzerland  and  established  the  family  in  Han- 
cock County  in  1828.  Aaron  J.  Glathart  was 
born  in  Hancock  County  and  spent  many  years 
here  and  also  resided  in  Kansas.  He  was  an 
honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  His  death 
occurred  at  Findlay  in  1909.  His  widow  sur- 
vives. 

Harry  A.  Glathart  was  reared  and  educated 
at  Findlay  through  a part  of  his  boyhood.  He 
was  five  years  old  when  his  parents  came  from 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  back  to  Ohio  and  until  he 
was  eleven  years  old  the  family  lived  at  Find- 
lay and  then  moved  to  a farm  in  Marion  Town- 
ship, six  miles  east  of  this  city.  He  attended 
the  country  schools  until  he  was  twenty-one 
and  then  entered  the  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus,  and  later  he  made  a special  study  of 
civil  engineering  as  well  as  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  the  Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada. 
After  leaving  that  institution  he  went  into  rail- 
roading, both  steam  and  electric,  having  his 
headquarters  at  different  points — Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada ; Kansas 
City  and  in  Old  Mexico.  In  1905  he  returned 
from  Canada  to  Findlay  and  on  the  Republican 
ticket  ran  for  county  engineer  and  was  elected 
to  that  office.  He  served  as  assistant  city  en- 
gineer and  on  January  1,  1910,  was  appointed 
city  engineer  by  Mayor  Graves. 

Mr.  Glathart  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  A. 
Landon,  of  Wyandot  County,  O.,  and  they 
have  four  children : Theron,  Justin,  Grace  and 
Clifford.  Mr.  Glathart  is  affiliated  fraternally 
with  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  he  belongs  also  to  the 
Sons  of  Veterans. 

NICHOLAS  FOX,  one  of  Washington 
Township’s  best  known  citizens  and  most  sub- 
stantial men,  owning  farms  in  Sections  16,  17 
and  9,  aggregating  540  acres  of  some  of  the 
best  land  in  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  in 
his  father’s  old  log  house  that  stood  on  the 
home  farm  in  Washington  Township,  south  of 
Fostoria,  July  10,  1848.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Catherine  (Mails)  Fox. 

William  Fox  was  a well  known  pioneer  of 
this  section.  He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  said  that  he  and  John  Hooper  and  James 
Wiseman  were  the  three  white  men  who  rep- 
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resented  the  race  in  this  section  of  Ohio,  com- 
ing before  Hancock  County  was  organized  and 
long  before  Findlay  had  been  laid  out.  They 
all  took  up  land  from  the  Government,  William 
Fox  selecting  that  lying  along  the  creek  in 
Washington  Township,  and  each  cleared  his 
own  property,  doing  the  first  clearing  in  all 
this  section.  They  no  doubt  faced  and  over- 
came many  hardships  and  all  have  long  since 
passed  away.  William  Fox  left  many  de- 
scendants, having  been  married  four  times  and 
he  became  the  father  of  twenty-five  children. 
His  first  wife  died  in  Pennsylvania  and  his 
second  marriage  might  have  been  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  where  the  Pennsylvania  pioneers 
stopped  for  a time.  Her  name  was  Whaley  and 
she  died  in  Washington  Township.  He  then 
married  Elizabeth  Jacobs  and  after  her  death, 
Catherine  Mails.  Of  the  children  born  to  the 
last  union  there  are  two  survivors:  Nicholas 
and  Milton. 

Nicholas  Fox  recalls  the  school  house  of  his 
boyhood  as  a small  log  building  with  split  log 
seats  and  wide  fireplace.  In  those  days  farmer 
boys  were  not  given  a great  deal  of  time  for 
their  books,  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  the  soil 
being  duties  that  could  not  be  put  off  or 
avoided  and  Mr.  Fox  had  a thorough  training 
along  these  lines.  He  remained  at  home  until 
he  was  married  and  then  started  out  for  him- 
self, going  into  debt  for  his  first  120  acres 
which  was  all  in  woods.  He  not  only  cleared 
that  but  the  larger  part  of  the  rest  of  his  land 
which  he  bought  from  time  to  time  as  he  was 
able  and  as  he  saw  the  property  was  valuable. 
In  1871  he  bought  his  residence  farm  in  Sec- 
tion 16,  from  Emanuel  Kimmell,  and  put  up  all 
the  substantial  buildings  here  and  has  good 
buildings  on  all  his  other  farms,  all  of  which 
are  otherwise  well  improved.  All  of  his  land 


is  under  cultivation  and  all  is  operated  by  his 
own  children. 

On  December  30,  1868,  Mr.  Fox  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Gilmer,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Susan  (Caster)  Gilmer,  who  were  Penn- 
sylvania people,  coming  from  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty and  settling  in  Delaware  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  where  Mrs.  Fox  was  born.  To 
this  marriage  twelve  children  were  born,  six  of 
whom  died  young.  The  family  record  is  as 
follows,  including  the  surviving  children  and 
grandchildren : Edward  married  Bertha  Craw- 
ford and  they  live  in  Washington  Township 
and  have  seven  children : Ralph,  Elmer,  Mary, 
Emma,  Rose  and  Bessie,  twins,  and  Edward. 
John  E.  married  Nannie  Wells,  now  deceased, 
and  they  had  one  child,  Lela,  who  lives  with 
her  grandfather.  Mollie  is  the  wife  of  S.  E. 
Noel,  of  Washington  Township,  and  they  have 
four  children:  Carle,  Wilbur,  Mildred  and 
Crystal.  William  married  Etta  Nusser  and 
they  live  in  Washington  Township  and  have 
three  children:  Waldo,  Fayma  and  Kenneth. 
Nicholas  and  Coral  reside  at  home,  Nicholas 
being  the  farmer  of  the  home  place. 

JOHN  D.  BARND,  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  resides  on  a farm  of  135)4  acres  near  Van 
Buren,  and  was  born  December  11,  1844,  on  a 
farm  which  is  part  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
now  lives.  He  is  a son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Gerlinger)  Bamd. 

John  Barnd  came  from  Perry  County,  O.,  in 
1832,  and  settled  for  a short  time  on  land  in 
Allen  Township,  but  subsequently  located  on 
the  farm  on  which  our  subject  was  born.  He 
married  Sarah  Gerlinger,  who  was  born  March 
31,  1811,  in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Gerlinger. 
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At  the  age  of  eight  years  she  came  to  Perry 
County,  O.,  with  her  parents  and  was  there 
reared  and  married.  She  was  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  grew  to  ma- 
turity, and  died  on  the  farm  in  Allen  Township 
March  29,  1884.  John  and  Sarah  Barnd  were 
members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  church,  of 
which  their  son-in-law,  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  was 
pastor.  John  Barnd  served  over  thirty  consec- 
utive years  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Allen 
Township. 

John  D.  Barnd  was  reared  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, and  has  made  farming  his  life  occupation. 
He  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  since  1869, 
having  purchased  in  1867  thirty-eight  acres, 
to  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  added  small 
tracts,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  135*4  acres  of 
highly  cultivated  land,  all  in  one  tract.  Mr. 
Barnd  has  made  all  of  the  improvements  on 
his  place,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  successful  farmers  of  Allen  Town- 
ship. 

Mr.  Barnd  was  married  in  1868  to  Emily  S. 
Bushong,  a native  of  Portage  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  and  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Bowhard)  Bushong,  pioneers  of  this 
county,  who  settled  here  in  1833.  Nine  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnd : Sarah 
Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Franklin  Daniles 
of  Allen  Township;  Cloyse  M.,  who  is  a resi- 
dent of  Allen  Township;  William  H. ; Bertie; 
Arby  D.,  who  is  now  serving  as  assessor  of 
Allen  Township;  George  A.;  Blanche  B. ; and 
John  Jacob  and  Nellie,  both  of  whom  died  in 
infancy. 

MARTIN  INSLEY,  one  of  Portage 
Township’s  most  respected  citizens,  resides 
on  his  valuable  farm  of  159  acres,  which  lies 
in  Section  18  and  is  devoted  to  general 


farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Seneca  County,  O.,  September  18, 
1841,  and  is  a son  of  Zacharias  and  Esther 
(Sowards)  Insley.  The  father  died  at  Mc- 
Comb,  in  1891,  and  the  mother  in  1897. 

Mr.  Insley  accompanied  his  father  and 
family  to  Hancock  County  in  1870,  the 
father  purchasing  100  acres  of  the  farm 
which  now  belongs  to  his  son  and  continued 
to  cultivate  the  land  until  he  retired.  For 
forty  years  Martin  Insley  has  resided  in 
Portage  Township  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  which  he  spent  in  Wood  County. 
He  has  always  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  but  has  more  or  less 
turned  his  heavy  responsibilities  over  to  his 
son,  Charles  Insley,  who  capably  continues 
his  father’s  industries. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Insley  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Montgomery,  a daughter  of  George 
W.  Montgomery,  formerly  a well  known 
resident  of  the  township  and  once  post- 
master at  Portage  Center.  Nine  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Insley,  as 
follows:  Ferdinand,  who  resides  with  his 

family  in  Portage  Township;  Charles, 
whose  family  includes  twin  sons,  Blaine  M. 
and  Wayne  A. ; Nellie,  who  married  Wes- 
ley Clark,  of  Portage  Township,  and  they 
have  three  children,  Ralph,  Glen  and 
Esther  Mary ; Lettie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Homer  Brandebury;  Bert,  who  married 
Freda  Langhorst;  Wilbur,  who  married 
Carrie  Gorrell;  Ola  and  Nola,  twins;  and 
Esther.  Mr.  Insley  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Portage  Chapel  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  in  which  he  is  a trustee.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican.  At  times  he  has 
served  as  a school  director,  the  Archer 
school  in  District  No.  3 being  situated  on 
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his  farm.  He  has  resided  on  this  place 
since  1896,  coming  here  from  another  farm 
in  Portage  Township,  situated  two  miles 
southeast  of  his  present  property. 

WILLIAM  G.  HIRSCHER,  proprietor 
of  the  Hirscher  Cement  Blocks  Company, 
manufacturers  of  cement  blocks  and  of  or- 
namental cement  work  of  all  kinds,  is  one 
of  Findlay’s  progressive  business  men  and 
has  been  a resident  of  Findlay,  O.,  all  his 
life,  born  here  September  18,  1874.  His 
parents  were  Martin  and  Elizabeth  (Enz) 
Hirscher. 

Martin  Hirscher  and  wife  were  both  born 
in  Germany.  They  were  married  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  O.,  and  in  1856  came  to  Findlay. 
He  was  a potter  by  trade  and  operated  a 
pottery  here  and  later  acquired  a stone 
quarry  and  while  in  the  stone  business  be- 
gan the  manufacturing  of  cement  blocks. 
He  continued  in  this  line  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  October,  1893.  His 
widow  continued  the  business  until  1894, 
when  William  G.  Hirscher  took  charge. 
He  has  been  established  in  his  present  quar- 
ters since  January,  1909.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Hirscher  is  engaged  in  a busi- 
ness that  seems  to  have  a great  future  and 
there  are  those  who  predict  that  cement 
blocks  will  sometime  supersede  all  other 
kinds  of  material  for  building  purposes.  At 
present  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have  the 
help  of  three  first  class  workmen,  and  he 
has  completed  a number  of  important  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Hirscher  married  Miss  Louisa  Wag- 
ner, who  was  born  at  Findlay  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Ludwig  Wagner,  and  they 
have  two  children:  Catherine  and  Helen. 


Mr.  Hirscher  is  a member  of  the  order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

J.  H.  VARNUM,  M.  D.,  a leading  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Hancock  County,  O., 
who  has  a well  established  practice  at  Ben- 
ton Ridge,  was  born  at  Butler,  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  March  10,  1869,  and  is  a son 
of  E.  L.  and  Elvina  (Mcjunkin)  Varnum, 
both  of  whom  are  deceased. 

Dr.  Varnum  attended  the  public  schools 
and  later  an  academy  at  Prospect,  Pa.,  after 
which  he  read  medicine  with  a local  practi- 
tioner and  then  entered  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  O.  He  located  first  at  Bel- 
more,  in  Putnam  County,  but  two  years 
later  came  to  Benton  Ridge  and  has  re- 
mained here  ever  since,  identifying  himself 
with  the  various  interests  of  the  place  and 
yearly  adding  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional friends  to  his  circle  of  acquaintance. 

In  1893,  Dr.  Varnum  was  married  to 
Miss  Lulu  M.  Cherry,  a daughter  of  Robert 
N.  Cherry,  of  Benton  Ridge,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Robert  O.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Varnum 
attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican  but  his  interest 
in  public  matters  is  merely  that  of  good 
citizenship.  He  belongs  to  the  Hancock 
County,  the  Ohio  State  and  the  American 
Medical  Associations. 

P.  J.  GRESSLY,  whose  finely  improved 
farm  of  280  acres  lies  in  Sections  5 and  6, 
Union  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  a 
native  of  Union  Township,  born  in  1879,  and 
is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Martha  I.  (West) 
Gressly. 

Jacob  Gressly  was  born  in  Pickaway  County, 
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O.,  and  was  only  four  years  old  when  he  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Hancock  County  and 
they  were  pioneers  in  Union  Township,  set- 
tling on  a farm  just  south  of  the  one  above 
mentioned.  Grandfather  Henry  Gressly  died 
in  Hancock  County.  Jacob  Gressly  followed 
farming  all  his  active  life,  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  in  Hancock  County.  His 
standing  as  a citizen  was  high  and  he  served  as 
trustee  of  Union  Township.  He  died  at  Find- 
lay, O.,  August  25,  1909,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  He  married  Martha  I.  West,  who 
was  born  in  Hancock  County  in  1845,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Catherine  West.  She  resides 
in  Union  Township. 

P.  J.  Gressly  attended  the  country  schools 
through  boyhood  and  ever  since  has  been  in- 
terested in  farm  pursuits  and  is  numbered  with 
the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  agricul- 
turists of  Union  Township.  His  crops  and 
cattle,  together  with  his  buildings  and  general 
surroundings  indicate  thrift,  care  and  prosper- 
ity. In  1908  he  erected  a barn  which  is  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  township. 

Mr.  Gressly  was  married  October  21,  1903, 
to  Miss  Grace  Baldwin,  who  was  born,  reared 
and  educated  in  Blanchard  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  and  is  a daughter  of  Allen  and 
Mary  Ann  Baldwin,  the  former  of  whom  died 
May  9,  1893.  Mrs.  Baldwin  survives  and  re- 
sides at  Benton  Ridge,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gressly  are  members  of  the  Church  of  God,  in 
Union  Township,  and  he  is  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

DANIEL  SHOOP,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Pleasant  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  owns  104  acres  of  valuable  land, 
on  which  he  carries  on  general  farming.  He 


was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  November 
12,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  Jonas  and  Nancy 
(Goss)  Shoop. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Shoop  moved  to  Han- 
cock County  in  1842  and  settled  in  Portage 
Township  where  the  father  purchased  a farm 
of  forty  acres.  There  both  parents  died,  the 
father  being  aged  seventy-three  years  and  the 
mother  seventy-one  years.  There  were  five 
children,  Daniel  being  the  youngest  born.  The 
others  were:  Joseph,  who  went  to  California 
during  the  gold  excitement  and  died  there; 
Elizabeth,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  Deitzman,  lived  in  Michigan  where 
both  died;  Annie,  who  married  Henry  Miller, 
is  deceased,  as  is  also  her  husband;  and  Jonas, 
who  died  in  1865,  while  serving  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  went  out  from  Portage  Township 
and  never  married. 

Daniel  Shoop  grew  to  manhood  in  Portage 
Township  and  worked  for  his  father  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  master  of  his  own  time.  He 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  worked  at  the 
same  for  eighteen  years.  His  instructor  was 
Jacob  Slupe,  a well  known  citizen  of  this  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Shoop  assisted  in  the  building  of 
houses  and  barns  all  through  this  section  and 
worked  when  the  lumber  was  all  dressed  by 
hand.  There  are  a number  of  residences  stand- 
ing in  McComb  that  Mr.  Shoop  helped  to  lay 
out,  build  and  superintend  and  their  stability 
proves  his  skill  and  honest  work.  As  he  ac- 
quired capital,  for  Mr.  Shoop  is  a self  made 
man  and  has  earned  every  dollar  he  owns  by 
his  individual  effort,  he  invested  in  land,  his 
first  purchase  being  forty  acres  in  Portage 
Township  which  he  sold  when  he  moved  to  his 
present  farm  in  Pleasant  Township,  in  1901. 
He  has  all  but  six  acres  under  cultivation. 
When  he  first  came  here  he  began  to  drain  his 
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land  as  had  the  older  settlers,  with  pole  and 
timber  drains,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  put 
down  tile  in  the  county.  He  can  remember 
when  the  landscape  presented  a very  different 
appearance  than  at  present  and  when  he  was  a 
boy  heavy  timber  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  and  so  much  of  it  was  under  water 
that  the  name  of  the  Black  Swamp  was  given 
to  miles  and  miles  of  what  is  now  the  most  fer- 
tile land  in  this  whole  section.  He  has  lived  in 
Hancock  County  for  sixty-eight  years  and  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  one  of  its  best  and 
most  reliable  citizens.  In  all  his  business  deal- 
ings he  has  been  honest  and  straightforward 
and  on  any  question  there  is  never  any  doubt 
where  he  stands.  This  sincerity  has  brought 
him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Shoop  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Miller,  of  Portage  Township  and  two 
children  were  born  to  them : Joseph  Edwin  and 
Martha.  Joseph  Edwin  resides  in  Portage 
Township.  He  married  Millie  Shanninghouse 
and  they  have  five  children:  William,  Doro- 
thy,. Harry,  Lois  and  Clara.  Martha  is  the 
wife  of  Aaron  Collingwood,  of  Liberty  Town- 
ship, and  they  have  one  living  child,  Harry  Col- 
lingwood. Mr.  Shoop’s  first  wife  died  April 
29,  1887.  In  1898  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Phebe  Insley,  a daughter  of  Zacharias  Insley. 
They  attend  the  Lutheran  church. 

CHARLES  H.  SHULER,  a representative 
business  man  of  McComb,  O.,  where  he  has  re- 
sided for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  large  grain 
and  elevator  interests  in  Pleasant  Township 
and  as  a business  man  is  known  all  over  Han- 
cock County.  He  was  born  on  West  Craw- 
ford Street,  Findlay,  O.,  August  17,  1866,  and 
is  a son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Cunning- 
ham) Shuler. 


Henry  Shuler  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  August  10,  1823,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 13,  1900.  He  came  first  to  Hancock 
County  in  1853.  He  was  a miller  by  trade  and 
for  some  years  lived  at  different  points  beside 
Findlay,  but  later  moved  on  the  Judge  Cary 
farm,  near  Findlay  and  in  1883  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  it,  then  forty,  and  later  another 
forty,  making  160  acres  in  all,  and  resided  con- 
tinuously on  it  from  1884.  The  work  of  clear- 
ing, ditching  and  improving  has  been  done  by 
his  sons,  the  land  at  the  time  of  purchase  being 
practically  entirely  unimproved,  there  being  no 
fences  on  the  land  and  no  buildings  with  the 
exception  of  a small  saw  mill.  Henry  Shuler 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mar- 
garet Funck,  a daughter  of  Abraham  Funck, 
and  the  following  children  were  bom  to  them : 
Josiah,  who  lives  at  Swanton,  O. ; Mary,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Pulaski  Harmon,  lives  in  Put- 
nam County;  Sylvanus  Webb,  who  lives  at 
Findlay;  Tillman  Abraham,  who  is  a miller, 
lives  at  Norwich,  Kan.;  Emeline,  who  is  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  Jasper  Walters;  and 
William  Wood,  who  is  an  attorney  at  law  and 
is  also  a successful  business  man,  resides  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The  second  marriage 
of  Henry  Shuler  was  to  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  a daugh- 
ter of  William  Cunningham.  She  is  also  de- 
ceased. The  children  of  this  marriage  were 
as  follows : Isaac  T.,  who  resides  on  the  farm 
in  Pleasant  Township;  Alice  M.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Dice,  of  Pleasant  Township; 
Charles  Henry;  John  F.,  who  is  a farmer; 
Daniel  C.,  who  is  in  the  grain  business;  Susan, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Paul  Vance,  now  of  East 
Chicago,  111.,  formerly  of  Toledo,  O.;  and 
Freddie,  deceased,  who  was  a twin  brother  of 
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Susan.  The  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Charles  H.  Shuler  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Findlay  and  started  his  business  life 
as  a worker  in  the  oil  fields.  For  the  past 
eighteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness and  has  made  a success  of  it.  In  the 
spring  of  1903,  he  built  his  elevator  on  the 
Shuler  farm  and  there  handles  about  125,000 
bushels  of  grain  annually.  He  is  considered 
an  exceptional  business  man. 

On  December  30,  1891,  Mr.  Shuler  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Delphia  Strouse,  a daughter  of 
Peter  Strouse,  of  Pleasant  Township,  and  they 
have  had  six  children:  Harvey  Earl,  who  is 
deceased;  Ina  Pearl,  an  attractive  school  girl 
of  fifteen  years;  Arthur  Dales,  who  is  a bright 
youth  of  thirteen  years;  Nellie  Ruth,  who  is 
aged  eleven;  Charles  Ernest,  who  is  eight 
years  old ; and  Ralph  Eugene,  who  has  passed 
his  sixth  birthday.  Educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages await  them  and  they  give  promise  of 
becoming  worthy  successors  of  their  parents. 
In  politics  Mr.  Shuler  is  a Republican  as  was 
his  father.  With  his  family  he  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

ALFRED  W.  BALSLEY,  M.  D.,  physician 
and  surgeon,  with  offices  in  the  Rawson  Block 
on  South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has  been 
established  in  practice  here  since  1899  and  has 
been  a resident  of  Hancock  County  since  he 
was  four  years  old.  He  was  bom  at  Fremont, 
O.,  November  14,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Alfred 
and  Lucy  (Wickham)  Balsley. 

For  many  years  the  father  of  Dr.  Balsley 
was  prominent  in  journalistic  circles  in  Ohio 
and  at  one  time  conducted  a number  of  newspa- 
pers in  the  smaller  towns  of  this  section  of  the 
state  and  was  also  identified  with  the  Journal 


at  Fremont  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1880 
he  founded  the  Jeffersonian,  which  was  the 
pioneer  daily  paper  of  Findlay.  He  was  also  a 
factor  in  Republican  politics  and  under  the 
administration  of  President  Grant,  served  as 
postmaster  at  Plymouth,  O.  He  located  at 
Findlay  in  1876  and  his  death  occurred  here 
in  1904.  His  widow  survives. 

Alfred  W.  Balsley  was  reared  at  Findlay 
and  in  1892  he  was  graduated  from  the  Find- 
lay High  School.  His  father  owned  a tract  of 
twenty  acres,  one-half  of  which  lay  within  the 
city  limits  and  the  other  half  outside,  and  dur- 
ing his  youth  he  spent  some  of  his  time  on  the 
farm  and  also  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  in  the  printing  office.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  was  making  preparations  to  enter  medical 
college  and  in  the  fall  of  1894  he  became  a stu- 
dent in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1899,  immediately 
afterward  locating  at  Findlay.  His  early  pre- 
ceptor at  Findlay  was  Dr.  J.  C.  Tritch. 

Dr.  Balsley  enjoys  a generous  amount  of 
practice  among  people  who  have  known  him 
almost  all  his  life  and  not  only  have  confidence 
in  him  professionally  but  also  esteem  him  per- 
sonally. He  resides  on  Balsley  Avenue,  the 
beautiful  avenue  having  been  named  in  honor 
of  his  father.  He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias  and 
a Mason,  belongs  to  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and 
also  to  the  American  Insurance  Union  and  is 
examiner  and  cashier  of  the  last  named  body. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican  and  in  1902,  under 
Governor  Nash,  he  was  elected  county  coroner 
of  Hancok  County  and  was  elected  to  a second 
term.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  devel- 
opments in  medical  science  and  is  a member  of 
the  Hancock  County,  the  Ohio  State  and  the 
National  Medical  Societies. 
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On  June  8,  1910,  Dr.  Balsley  married  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Alge,  a daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  Alge,  residents  of  Findlay. 

LEMUEL  C.  ILER,  a well  known  citizen 
of  Marion  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
owning  a valuable  farm  of  120  acres,  situated 
in  Section  28,  devotes  it  largely  to  dairy  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Iler  was  bom  on  this  farm,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1872,  and  has  practically  spent  all  his 
life  here.  His  parents  were  Jackson  and  Abi- 
gail T.  (Hallowell)  Iler. 

Jackson  Iler  was  also  born  on  this  farm,  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (McClain)  Iler,  the 
former  of  whom  was  bom  in  Pickaway  County. 
Jacob  Iler,  father  of  Jacob,  was  the  one  who 
entered  the  land  and  it  has  never  been  out  of 
the  family  name.  Both  Jacob  Iler  and  his  son 
Jacob  died  in  the  log  cabin  that  was  first  built 
when  the  forest  covered  all  this  land.  To 
Grandfather  Jacob  Iler  the  following  children 
were  born:  Jackson,  Jacob,  Mary  Ann,  Susan, 
Catherine,  Louisa  and  Lewis.  Jackson  Iler 
was  also  born  in  the  old  log  house  and  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  this  farm.  He  married  Abigail  T.  Hallo- 
well,  a daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Hallo- 
well.  His  death  occurred  of  paralysis  when 
aged  sixty-two  years.  They  had  two  children : 
Lemuel  Conrad  and  an  infant. 

Lemuel  C.  Iler  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  and  at  Findlay  College  and  then  taught 
school  for  twelve  years  very  successfully  and 
during  that  time  made  many  friends  who  have 
continued  such  to  the  present  day.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  farm  which  is  now  known  as  Brookdale, 
and  since  1908  he  has  been  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, on  a moderate  scale  and  operates  a milk 
route  to  Findlay. 


On  June  17,  1896,  Mr.  Iler  was  married  to 
Miss  Frances  H.  Roth,  a daughter  of  Adam 
and  Margaret  (Rowe)  Roth,  and  they  have 
four  children:  Homer,  Fred,  Harry  and 

Frank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iler  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church,  of  which  he  is  a trus- 
tee and  for  seven  years  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school.  In  politics  he 
is  a Republican  and  for  four  years  has  been 
township  clerk.  He  is  identified  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Foresters,  both  at  Findlay. 

ELMER  HILTY,  county  surveyor  of  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  and  a graduated  engineer, 
was  elected  to  this  important  public  office  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  same  on  September  6,  1909.  He  was 
bora  in  Orange  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  March  16,  1880,  and  is  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Thut)  Hilty,  who  still  reside  in  Orange 
Township. 

Elmer  Hilty  was  reared  on  the  home  place 
and  attended  the  country  schools.  Finding 
himself  ambitious  for  another  career  than  that 
of  farmer,  he  set  about  preparing  for  securing 
a technical  education.  After  teaching  school  for 
six  years  he  entered  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity at  Ada,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1904,  having  given  his  attention  to  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  courses.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  surveyor 
and  served  as  such  until  1906,  under  County 
Surveyor  Bolton,  and  from  then  until  1909  he 
was  engaged  in  railroad  work.  His  ability  is 
recognized  and  seemingly  his  future  profes- 
sional success  is  assured. 

Mr.  Hilty  married  Miss  Gertrude  Linn,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Linn  and  they  have  one 
child,  Mary  Catherine. 
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WESLEY  CLARK,  who  resides  upon 
his  valuable  farm  of  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land  situated  in  Section  19  and 
30,  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship, November  27,  1873,  and  is  a son  of 
Charles  and  Rosa  (Hart)  Clark. 

Charles  Clark  was  brought  to  Liberty 
Township,  Hancock  County,  in  boyhood. 
His  father  was  Daniel  Clark,  one  of  the 
early  settlers.  Charles  Clark  and  wife  re- 
side in  Liberty  Township,  where  he  owns 
two  valuable  farms,  and  owns  also  a farm 
in  Pleasant  Township  and  still  another 
large  farm  which  is  situated  in  Putnam 
County.  He  married  a sister  of  John  and 
Isaac  Hart,  both  of  whom  are  leading  men 
of  this  section. 

Wesley  Clark  was  reared  in  Liberty 
Township  and,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  during  which  he  worked  in  the  oil 
fields,  he  has  always  been  a farmer.  He 
came  to  his  present  farm  in  April,  1898,  and 
immediately  began  to  make  improvements 
which  include  the  building  of  a barn  and 
other  structures  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
farm-house.  He  carries  on  a general  farm- 
ing line  and  is  one  of  the  representative 
agriculturists  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  March  17,  1898. 
to  Miss  Nellie  Insley,  a daughter  of  Martin 
Insley,  and  they  have  three  children : 
Ralph,  Glen  and  Esther  May.  Mr.  Clark  is 
a member  of  the  order  of  Maccabees  at 
McComb. 

SAMUEL  S.  PLETCHER,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  on  a farm  of 
eighty  acres,  located  in  Section  5.  Allen 
Township,  has  been  a resident  of  this  neigh- 


borhood since  the  fall  of  1900,  and  was 
born  January  26,  1855,  on  a farm  in  Bloom 
Township,  Wood  County,  O.,  and  is  a son 
of  Christopher  and  Margaret  (Hunsicker) 
Pletcher. 

Christopher  Pletcher  and  wife  were  both 
born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  but  were 
married  in  Wood  County,  O.  He  followed 
farming  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  run- 
ning an  ashery  at  Van  Buren,  O.  His  widow 
subsequently  married  John  Fox,  who  for 
many  years  was  janitor  of  the  college  at 
Findlay,  O.  She  purchased  a farm  near 
North  Baltimore.  In  1905,  when  returning 
from  the  church  at  North  Baltimore  she 
was  killed  by  a B.  & O.  train. 

Samuel  S.  Pletcher  was  about  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
after  which  he  went  to  work  for  old  Johnny 
Ho,  who  lived  near  the  Ten  Mile  church  in 
Pleasant  Township.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  work  for  Mrs.  Hannah  Kagy,  with 
whom  he  remained  about  three  years  and 
then  worked  out  by  the  month  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  He  began  house- 
keeping on  the  John  Hudson  farm  in  Allen 
Township  and  about  eighteen  months  later 
purchased  a house  and  lot  in  Van  Buren,  O., 
where  he  resided  one  year.  He  then  sold 
his  property  and  for  two  years  rented  and 
farmed  the  Trout  farm,  in  Allen  Township, 
after  which  he  rented  his  mother’s  farm  of 
ninety-six  acres,  which  was  located  one 
mile  south  of  McComb.  Eighteen  months 
later  his  mother  sold  the  farm,  and  he 
rented  his  brother’s  farm,  which  was  three 
miles  east  of  Belmore,  for  two  years.  He 
bought  a house  and  several  acres  of  land  at 
Republic.  Seneca  County,  O.,  and  after 
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farming  that  one  year  or  more,  removed  to 
Bairdstown,  Wood  County,  where  he  ran  a 
meat  market  for  two  years,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it,  and  for  eight  years  rented  the 
Adams  farm  of  240  acres  in  Bloom  Town- 
ship, Wood  County.  In  1900  he  located  on 
his  present  farm,  which  he  had  bought  the 
year  before,  and  has  since  carried  on  gen- 
eral farming  here.  He  has  greatly  improved 
the  place,  remodeled  the  house,  done  con- 
siderable tiling,  and  otherwise  made  his 
property  more  valuable. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Pletcher  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Emma  J.  Drew,  a daughter  of 
Horace  Drew,  who  is  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  resides  with  our  subject.  Four 
children  were  reared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pletcher:  Horace  Franklin,  who  died  in 

June,  1906,  left  a widow,  Sadie  (Barnd) 
Pletcher,  and  two  children,  May  and 
Samuel,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been 
adopted  by  our  subject  and  wife;  Henry 
Irwin,  a barber,  of  Van  Buren,  O.,  married 
Edith  Hedge  and  has  two  children,  Horessa 
and  Emmeline  Irvina;  Callie,  and  Horessa. 
They  belong  to  the  United  Brethren  church 
of  Van  Buren. 

COLLIN  D.  HAYWARD,  dealer  in 
lumber  and  coal,  with  business  quarters  on 
Crystal  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  is  a thoroughly 
representative  citizen  and  is  serving  in  his 
second  term  on  the  city  council.  He  was 
born  at  Kellysville,  Ashtabula  County,  O., 
in  1859,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel  Hayward. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Hayward  was  born  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  In 
manhood  he  located  at  Conneaut,  Ashta- 
bula County,  O.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  and  became  a prominent 


figure  in  politics,  serving  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years. 

Collin  D.  Hayward  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated at  Conneaut.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Chicago  and  for  two  years 
was  with  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
Marshall  Field  & Co.  In  1885  he  came  to 
Findlay  and  has  resided  here  ever  since  and 
has  identified  himself  with  the  leading  in- 
terests of  this  section.  In  addition  to  his 
lumber  and  coal  enterprise  he  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  largest  independent 
manufacturing  concern  at  Findlay,  makers 
of  the  famous  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher, 
the  demand  for  which  is  world-wide.  At 
present  his  company  gives  employment  to 
about  200  men  and  when  contemplated  ad- 
ditions to  the  plant  are  finished,  there  will 
be  400  men  employed.  It  is  in  a very  pros- 
perous condition,  its  business  outlook  being 
favorable  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Hayward  was  married  in  1907  to 
Miss  Clara  M.  Coburn,  who  was  born  at 
Bradford,  Pa.,  but  has  been  a resident  of 
Findlay  since  1890.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward 
have  one  child,  Rachel.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican  and  on  that  ticket  was  elected 
councilman-at-large  and  has  been  a useful 
and  effective  official.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Elks. 

REV.  T.  R.  STEINER,  one  of  Union 
Township’s  most  esteemed  citizens,  is  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  God  and  has  been 
a member  in  the  same  since  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  resides  on  his  valu- 
able farm  of  100  acres,  which  is  situated  in 
Section  7,  Union  Township,  Hancock 
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County,  O.  He  was  born  in  Riley  Town- 
ship, Putnam  County,  O.,  December  I, 
1858,  and  is  a son  of  Rev.  I.  and  Mary  P. 
(Rothen)  Steiner.  The  father  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  O.,  and  was  a preacher 
and  farmer. 

T.  R.  Steiner  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Riley  Township  and 
later,  between  1876  and  1882,  attended  at 
irregular  intervals  as  his  other  duties  per- 
mitted, the  sessions  of  the  Ada  Normal 
School.  He  taught  six  winter  terms  of 
school  in  Riley  Township  and  in  Richland 
Township,  in  Allen  County,  and  proved  his 
ability  as  an  instructor.  He  has  always 
been  interested  in  educational  matters  and 
in  1909  was  elected  president  of  the  school 
board  of  Union  Township.  In  1907  he  was 
ordained  a minister  in  the  Church  of  God, 
in  which  he  had  been  an  elder  for  many 
years,  and  he  has  charge  of  a congregation 
near  Convoy,  O.  Following  his  marriage 
he  settled  on  his  present  farm  which  lies 
three  and  one-half  miles  north  and  two  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  Mt.  Cory.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  property,  being  improved'  in 
every  way,  excellent  fencing,  perfect  tiling 
and  modern  attractive  buildings.  General 
farming  is  carried  on  and  the  place  is  well 
stocked. 

Mr.  Steiner  was  married  December  18, 
1884,  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Green,  whose  par- 
ents were  well  known  people  in  this  section. 
Five  children  make  up  the  family,  namely: 
Raymond  W.,  who  attended  Findlay  Col- 
lege for  six  years:  Otto  B.,  who  attended 
the  same  institution  for  three  years;  and 
Lloyd  G.,  Ralph  and  Herold,  all  living  at 
home.  Mr.  Steiner  has  never  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics  but  he  is  a good  citizen 


and  served  very  acceptably  as  township 
trustee  from  1903  to  1905. 

A.  H.  GOOD,  general  manager  and  half 
owner  of  the  Risser  & Good  grain  elevator, 
at  Jenera,  O.,  is  also  cashier  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  Company  and  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising business  men  of  this  thriving 
little  city.  He  was  born  July  14,  1864,  in 
Putnam  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Ashford 
and  Catherine  (Dicus)  Good,  the  former  a 
native  of  Franklin  County,  O.,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Champaign  County.  The  father  died 
when  our  subject  was  less  than  one  year  old 
and  the  mother  resides  on  the  old  home 
farm  in  Putnam  County,  O.  She  is  the 
mother  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living. 

A.  H.  Good  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Putnam  County,  and  remained  on  the  home 
farm  until  thirty  years  of  age,  then  located 
ten  miles  west  of  Columbus  Grove.  In 
1900  he  came  to  Jenera,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Risser  and  purchased 
the  present  Risser  & Good  grain  elevator, 
which  they  have  operated  continuously  and 
successfully  since  that  time.  On  November 
11,  1902,  he  organized  the  Farmers’  Bank, 
a private  bank  of  Jenera,  with  four  stock- 
holders, and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  John  Von  Stein,  president;  John 
Heldman,  first  vice  president;  A.  J.  Gross- 
man,  second  vice  president,  and  A.  H.  Good, 
our  subject,  cashier.  They  erected  the 
present  bank  building  in  1905,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  incorporated  as  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  Company  with  a capital  stock  of 
$25,000  with  eleven  stockholders,  which 
have  since  been  decreased  to  ten.  Mr. 
Good,  with  three  others,  is  also  interested 
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in  a Texas  ranch  and  rice  field  of  1,240 
acres.  Mr.  Good  is  a man  of  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  substantial  busi- 
ness men  of  Jenera,  O. 

Mr.  Good  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brenner,  who  is  a daughter 
of  ex-Senator  Simon  Brenner,  of  Dayton, 
O.  No  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Good. 

J.  W.  H.  BEACH,  M.  D.,  who  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Arlington,  O.,  since  April,  1898,  was 
bom  in  Crawford  County,  O.,  December  6, 
1872,  and  is  a son  of  Frederick  and  Martha 
(Feick)  Beach. 

Reinhart  Beach,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Beach, 
was  a native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  Craw- 
ford County,  O.,  at  an  early  period  where  he 
entered  a tract  of  160  acres  of  farm  land  from 
the  Government  in  Vernon  Township.  There 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  died  in 
1885.  Frederick  Beach,  father  of  subject,  was 
bom  November  7,  1837,  in  Crawford  County, 
O.,  where  he  has  always  lived  and  where  he 
follows  farming. 

J.  W.  H.  Beach  was  reared  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship, Crawford  County,  O.,  and  after  com- 
pleting the  elementary  course  in  the  common 
schools,  attended  the  High  School  of  Crestline, 
O.,  for  three  years.  In  1891  and  1892  he  took 
a general  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Crestline,  and  in  1895  entered  the  Medical 
College  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  now  known  as 
the  Purdue  University,  and  on  March  14,  1898, 
received  a diploma  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Beach  came  to  Arlington,  O.,  on  April  27, 
1898,  and  has  since  been  located  here  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 


On  April  25,  1900,  Dr.  Beach  was  joined  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Florence  N.  Reigle,  who 
was  bom  September  11,  1876,  at  Arlington, 
where  she  was  reared,  and  is  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Reigle.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  best  known  stock  buyers 
in  Northwestern  Ohio  and  died  at  his  home 
near  Arlington  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
three  months  and  twenty-three  days.  One 
child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  days,  was 
born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beach.  Dr.  Beach  is  a 
member  of  the  German  Reform  church,  and 
Mrs.  Beach  holds  membership  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  of  Arlington. 

EPHRAIM  M.  WARFEL,  proprietor  of 
the  jewelry  store  located  at  No.  208  South 
Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  business  in  this  city  since  1894  and 
enjoys  a liberal  amount  of  patronage  on 
account  of  the  reliable  goods  he  carries  and 
his  honorable  methods  of  disposing  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  one  of  the  small  villages  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  January  30,  1843, 
and  is  a son  of  Abraham  M.  and  Fannie 
(Maynard)  Warfel. 

When  six  years  old,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Warfel  died  and  he  was  reared  under  the 
care  of  a step-mother.  She  saw  that  he  at- 
tended school  during  some  years  of  boy- 
hood and  he  continued  to  work  on  a farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
he  learned  the  flour  mill  business.  For 
three  years  he  worked  in  a flour-mill  in  his 
native  county  and  then  was  employed  at 
Knoxville,  111.,  working  in  a mill  at  first  in 
which  he  later  bought  a half  interest,  this 
being  called  the  City  Mill.  After  a resi- 
dence of  eleven  years  at  Knoxville  he  sold 
his  interests  and  moved  to  Galesburg.  111., 
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and  was  employed  three  years  in  a mill  at 
that  point  and  then  leased  a mill  at  Rush- 
ville  and  worked  there  as  a mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  came  from  there  to  Findlay  and 
embarked  in  his  present  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Warfel  was  married  (first)  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Dritch, 
who  died  in  1893.  They  had  three  children: 
Elmer  E.,  who  lives  at  Pasadena,  Calif. ; 
Lizzie,  who  is  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
Frank  Black;  and  Harvey  Clyde,  who 
learned  the  watchmaking  trade  at  Rush- 
ville  and  is  associated  with  his  father.  Mr. 
Warfel  was  married  (second)  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Knapp,  a native  of  Vermont. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Frank  Knapp, 
formerly  of  Findlay.  They  are  members  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
Mr.  Warfel  is  a class  leader  and  is  also 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

SAMUEL  M.  BIBLER,  whose  well  im- 
proved farm  of  forty  acres  is  situated  in  Pleas- 
ant Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  a rep- 
resentative agriculturist  of  this  section  in 
which  he  has  made  his  home  for  many  years. 
He  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  O. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Bibler  were  also  natives 
of  Fairfield  County  and  the  father  died  there. 
The  mother  died  at  the  home  of  her  son 
Samuel  B.,  in  June,  1908,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  They  had  five  children  to  die  in  infancy 
and  those  who  survive  are : William,  who  lives 
in  Pleasant  Township,  northwest  of  McComb; 
Frank,  who  is  a farmer  in  Jackson  Township; 
Clinton,  who  is  a resident  of  Findlay;  Etta, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Wright,  of  Fairfield 
County;  and  Samuel  M. 

Samuel  M.  Bibler  came  to  Hancock  County 
in  1875  and  his  first  employer  was  Charles 


Thomas,  whose  farm  was  situated  one  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Findlay,  and  with  him  he  re- 
mained for  eight  months,  then  worked  for  the 
same  period  for  Alfred  Wilkes  and  for 
eighteen  months  for  W.  B.  Miller.  In  1884  he 
was  married  and  for  two  years  afterward  lived 
on  Mr.  Miller’s  farm  and  operated  it.  In  April, 

1889,  together  with  his  father-in-law  he  pur- 
chased the  John  King  farm  and  since  April, 

1890,  has  been  located  on  his  present  farm  in 
Pleasant  Township.  Here  he  replaced  both  the 
house  and  bam  and  has  made  many  other  im- 
provements. General  farming  and  moderate 
stock  raising  have  been  the  industries  which 
have  claimed  his  attention  for  the  past  twenty- 
one  years. 

Mr.  Bibler  was  married  on  November  13, 
1884,  to  Miss  Louie  Baker,  a daughter  of 
Aaron  Baker,  of  Findlay  Township,  Hancock 
County,  and  they  have  three  daughters : Maud ; 
Hazel,  who  is  the  wife  of  Cecil  King,  a resi- 
dent of  Pleasant  Township  and  they  have  had 
two  children — Dorothy  Caroline  and  Lucile, 
the  latter  deceased ; and  Ethel,  who  is  a school 
girl  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Bibler  and  family 
attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Mc- 
Comb. In  politics  he  is  nominally  a Democrat 
but  usually  exercises  his  own  good  judgment 
in  casting  his  vote,  demanding  that  candidates 
shall  be  well  qualified  for  the  offices  they  seek 
and  able  to  show  an  honorable  past  record. 

JOHN  HART,  who  is  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers making  up  that  civic  body,  the  Board  of 
Review,  of  Findlay,  O.,  came  to  this  city  from 
his  farm,  in  the  fall  of  1894.  He  was  bom  on 
a farm  in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  in  an  old  pioneer  log  house,  March  7,  1843, 
and  is  a son  of  Abraham  and  Christina  (Lynn) 
Hart. 
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Abraham  Hart  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  wife  in  Maryland.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Ashland  County,  O.,  and  in  1841  came 
to  Hancock  County  and  settled  on  a wilderness 
farm  in  Portage  Township.  He  had  to  chop 
a clearing  on  which  to  erect  his  cabin  but  he 
lived  to  not  only  see  his  whole  160  acres 
cleared  but  also  cultivated  and  improved. 
Abraham  Hart  was  bom  June  8,  1815,  and  he 
died  September  29,  1885,  surviving  his  wife, 
who  was  born  in  1809,  for  two  years.  They 
had  a large  family,  six  of  whom  reached  matu- 
rity and  four  are  yet  living.  Elizabeth  became 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Bayles.  She  was  born 
January  28,  1840,  and  died  November  4,  1869. 
John  was  the  second  of  the  family.  Isaac,  who 
was  born  June  13,  1845,  survives.  Lucinda, 
who  was  born  December  31,  1847,  became  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Huntwork,  and  after  his 
death  married  John  Dishong,  who  is  also  de- 
ceased. She  died  November  7,  1895.  Ro- 
sanna, who  was  born  December  15,  1850,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Charles  Clark.  Sarah  Ann, 
who  was  a twin  sister  of  Rosanna,  became  the 
wife  of  William  Moorehead. 

John  Hart  grew  to  manhood  on  the  home 
farm  and  attended  the  country  schools.  The 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  ready  to 
offer  his  services  but  he  was  not  able  to  ar- 
range to  go  before  August,  1862,  being  not 
quite  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  F,  2 1st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  his  first  period  cov- 
ering one  year.  In  April,  1864,  he  enlisted 
again,  entering  Co.  G,  133rd  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and 
served  100  days.  Mr.  Hart  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  all  injuries,  although  often  in 
danger,  and  returned  home  safely. 

On  October  1,  1868,  Mr.  Hart  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Taylor,  a daughter  of  Wash- 
ington Taylor,  of  Hancock  County,  and  they 


have  three  children:  Charles  Austin,  who  is 
married  and  lives  at  Findlay;  and  Violet  Olive 
and  Eva  Belle. 

Immediately  after  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hart  moved  to  his  farm  in  Liberty  Township 
and  went  to  housekeeping  in  a log  house, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time  gave  way  to  a 
commodious  brick  residence,  two  stories  in 
height,  the  building  of  which  cost  Mr.  Hart 
$4,000.  He  made  many  other  fine  improve- 
ments, put  the  entire  eighty-four  acres  under 
a fine  state  of  cultivation  and  there  carried  on 
farming  and  sheep  raising.  He  still  owns  the 
farm  and  has  fourteen  light-producing  oil  wells 
on  the  property.  With  his  wife  he  owns  the 
handsome  family  residence  at  No.  506  North 
Main  Street,  Findlay,  together  with  a house 
and  lot  on  North  Cory  Street.  Both  in  Liberty 
Township  and  in  Findlay  he  has  been  an  active 
and  useful  citizen.  In  the  former  he  served 
twenty-one  years  as  township  trustee  and  re- 
signed the  office  when  he  came  to  this  city, 
where  he  has  been  a member  of  the  city  council 
and  is  serving  in  his  second  term  on  the  Board 
of  Review,  his  associates  being  P.  B.  Arnold 
and  David  L.  Grable.  He  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  Hancock  County. 

E.  W.  BURKET,  who  is  owner  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  largest  grocery  store  at  Rawson, 
O.,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  and  repre- 
sentative citizens,  was  born  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  October  27,  1867, 
and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Walter) 
Burket. 

Jacob  Burket  was  also  born  in  Union  Town- 
ship and  now  lives  retired  at  Rawson.  He 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  the 
entire  period  of  active  life.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth Walter,  who  was  bom  in  Blanchard 
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Township  and  has  spent  her  whole  life  in  Han- 
cock County. 

E.  W.  Burket  was  mainly  educated  in  the 
Rawson  schools  and  from  being  a pupil  he  be- 
came a teacher  and  a very  acceptable  one.  He 
taught  four  terms  at  Seton,  111.,  and  one  term 
in  District  No.  i,  in  Union  Township,  Han- 
cock County.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he  started 
into  business  at  Rawson,  invested  largely  in 
property  and  became  an  active  and  enterprising 
citizen.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics  and  in 
1906  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town  and  was 
reelected  in  1908.  In  1898  he  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  a notary  public.  Mr.  Burket  has  car- 
ried on  his  business  at  Rawson  for  the  past 
nineteen  years.  He  owns  one  of  the  largest 
business  blocks  in  the  town,  the  property  which 
he  occupies  himself  and  also  seventeen  acres  of 
land  lying  on  the  corporation  lines  of  Rawson. 
In  addition  to  dealing  in  groceries,  he  handles 
hardware. 

On  January  21,  1891,  Mr.  Burket  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alpha  M.  Werts,  of  Sunbeam,  111., 
a daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mary  (Decker) 
Werts,  natives  of  Zanesville,  O.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Burket  died  at  Aledo,  111.,  in  February, 
1906,  and  the  father  still  resides  at  Aledo.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burket  have  three  children : Firm  C., 
Ruth  M.,  and  Leslie  V.  Mr.  Burket  and  fam- 
ily belong  to  the  United  Brethren  church  at 
Rawson,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for 
ten  years.  For  twenty  years  he  has  belonged 
to  Lodge  No.  410,  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Raw- 
son,  in  which  he  has  filled  every  office. 

CHARLES  KILGOUR,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Toledo,  Bowling  Green  & Southern  Trac- 
tion Company,  who  also  operate  the  street  rail- 
way system  of  Findlay  and  the  Findlay- 


Mortimer  Line,  has  been  identified  with  this 
concern  since  1905  and  has  been  a resident  of 
Findlay  since  that  date. 

Charles  Kilgour  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
city  and  in  eastern  institutions.  Mr.  Kilgour 
is  a practical  electrician  and  has  been  associated 
with  various  traction  and  electric  light  concerns 
since  1889,  commencing  his  career  in  that  line 
of  business  with  the  old  Thompson-Houston 
Company  of  Lynn,  Mass.  This  company  later 
consolidated  with  the  Edison  Company,  the 
consolidated  firm  being  known  as  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with 
whom  our  subject  was  later  employed  on  the 
road,  installing  machines  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Kilgour  came  to  Findlay  in 
1905  and  since  that  time  has  had  charge  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Toledo,  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Southern  Traction  Company, 
whose  main  offices  are  located  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
Besides  their  other  railway  interests  the  com- 
pany also  operate  the  electric  light  plant  and 
hot  water  heating  systems  of  Findlay. 

Mr.  Kilgour  was  united  in  njarriage  with 
Miss  Lucile  Dolly.  He  is  fraternally  a Mason 
and  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

JOHN  WORTMAN,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  who,  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  son,  E.  C.  Wortman,  is  equal 
owner  of  a farm  of  160  acres,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 10,  1825,  in  Lawrence  County,  Pa.  Mr. 
Wortman  came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  in 
1857  and  settled  in  Blanchard  Township  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives.  When  he 
purchased  his  land  it  was  almost  a wilderness 
and  it  required  many  years  of  diligent  atten- 
tion and  hard  work  to  clear  and  improve  it. 
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He  has  been  satisfied  to  devote  it  to  general 
farming  and  stock  raising  and  has  never  made 
any  tests  for  oil  or  gas.  He  still  has  thirty 
acres  in  timber. 

Mr.  Wortman  was  married  in  Pennsylvania 
to  Miss  Julia  Dilworth,  a daughter  of  Robert 
and  Katherine  Dilworth,  of  Lawrence  County, 
Pa.  She  died  in  1896  and  her  burial  was  at 
McComb,  O.  She  was  a most  estimable  lady, 
a consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  a good  neighbor  and  a faithful  and  ten- 
der wife  and  mother.  She  has  one  surviving 
sister,  Miss  Angie  E.  Dilworth,  who  taught 
twenty-five  terms  of  school  in  Hancock  County 
and  is  very  highly  thought  of.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wortman  three  children  were  born : Mary 
Ellen,  E.  C.,  and  Florence  E.  Mary  Ellen  died 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  E.  C.,  who  is  half 
owner  of  the  home  farm,  is  a prominent  citizen 
of  the  township  of  which  he  has  served  as  su- 
pervisor. He  devotes  himself  to  farm  pursuits 
and  taught  school  for  four  winters  in  Blanch- 
ard Township.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Telephone  Company  of  Mc- 
Comb. He  is  unmarried.  Florence  E.  mar- 
ried M.  J.  Fenstermaker  and  they  live  in  Put- 
nam County,  and  have  one  child,  Hazel  Glenn. 

John  Wortman  has  been  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  since  its  formation  and  in 
earlier  years  took  an  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. In  1880  he  was  elected  land  appraiser 
of  the  township,  served  several  terms  as  town- 
ship trustee  and  also  as  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  McComb,  in  which 
he  is  an  elder. 

GEORGE  J.  HORN,  architect  and  builder, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  business  at  Findlay, 
O.,  since  1885,  has  been  a resident  of  Hancock 


County  during  his  entire  life.  He  was  bom 
on  a farm  in  Cass  Township,  March  4,  1859, 
and  is  a son  of  John  B.  Horn. 

John  B.  Horn  was  bom  in  Germany,  a son 
of  Dr.  John  Jacob  Horn,  who  was  a very  prom- 
inent physician  at  Findlay.  John  B.  Horn  was 
seven  years  old  when  his  parents  came . to 
America  and  to  Findlay  in  1848.  He  was  a 
farmer  in  Cass  Township  until  i860,  when  he 
moved  to  Findlay,  where  he  was  a carpenter 
and  contractor. 

George  J.  Horn  attended  the  old  Union 
school  on  Sandusky  Street,  Findlay,  and,  as  a 
boy,  showed  remarkable  talent  for  drawing  and 
took  more  interest  in  designing  than  in  any 
other  study.  He  made  his  own  drawing  board, 
triangle  and  T-square  and  during  the  time  he 
worked  as  a carpenter,  displayed  unsual  exact- 
itude in  his  measurements,  these  details  coming 
to  him  naturally  and  easily.  It  has  always 
been  a matter  of  personal  regret  with  Mr.  Horn 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  as  an  archi- 
tect he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  attend 
any  technical  school,  but  there  are  many  in  the 
profession  at  Findlay  who  did  enjoy  such  ad- 
vantages, who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  Mr. 
Horn’s  natural  talents  when  they  have  a dif- 
ficult piece  of  work.  He  started  out  as  an  ar- 
chitect, with  his  self-acquired  knowledge,  in 
1885,  just  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
business  “boom”  that  visited  Findlay  and  con- 
tinued through  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890. 
During  1887  he  designed  and  built  over  twenty 
business  blocks  in  the  city  of  Findlay  alone. 
Subsequent  years  have  also  been  busy  ones  and 
want  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  call  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  fine  work  done  by  Mr.  Horn, 
but  these  notable  examples  may  be  given:  T. 
B.  G.  & S.  T.  Co.  Power  Station,  General  Of- 
fices and  Car  Barns;  D.  Kirk  & Sons  Co., 
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wholesale  grocery  house;  Rawson  Block,  in 
which  Mr.  Horn  has  his  offices;  Gray  & Pat- 
terson Block;  First  National  Bank  (rebuilt); 
Fair  Company  Grand  Stand  and  Training 
Stables;  Buckeye  National  Bank  (rebuilt); 
Electric  Construction  & Motor  Co.  Garage; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  handsome  residences 
of  J.  C.  Donnell  and  William  M.  Tait.  Mr. 
Horn  combines  architectural  beauty  with  solid 
and  practical  construction  in  a way  that  is  ad- 
mirable from  every  standpoint. 

Mr.  Horn  was  married  to  Miss  Etta  B.  Dick- 
son, of  Kenton,  O.,  who  died  May  25,  1909, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Georgetta,  who  resides 
with  her  father. 

Mr.  Horn  has  always  been  an  active  and  in- 
terested citizen.  In  1908  he  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Service  at  Findlay 
and  served  two  years.  During  this  time,  in  a 
public  spirited  way,  he  endeavored  to  interest 
his  fellow  citizens  in  the  project  of  appropriat- 
ing a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  building  to  mark  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Findlay,  around  which  so  much 
of  the  early  history  of  the  city  centers.  With 
this  idea  in  view,  he  prepared  a beautiful  de- 
sign, which,  if  eventually  accepted,  will  be  not 
only  creditable  to  the  city  but  will  be  but  an- 
other proof  of  Mr.  Horn’s  artistic  skill.  Mr. 
Horn  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Elks. 

EDWIN  RUTHVEN  HAY,  who  owns 
a valuable  farm  of  159  acres,  situated  in 
Section  30,  Marion  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  is  one  of  the  leading  and  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  this  county  and  one  of 
the  largest  tax  payers  of  the  township.  He 
was  born  in  the  old  log  house  then  standing 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Fairfield  County,  O., 


March  13,  1831,  and  is  a son  of  Peter  and 
Christina  (Platter)  Hay. 

Peter  Hay  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pa., 
the  youngest  son  of  Adam  and  Mary  Hay, 
who  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  died  in 
Fairfield  County.  There  Peter  grew  to 
manhood  and  died  on  the  old  home  farm 
October  28,  1852,  having  purchased  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  other  heirs.  He  followed 
farming  and  stock  raising.  He  married 
Christiana  Platter,  who  was  born  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah 
(Crabbs)  Platter,  who  came  from  Ger- 
many. She  survived  her  husband  several 
years,  dying  in  June,  1858,  aged  sixty-one 
years.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Peter 
Hay  and  his  wife,  namely:  Joseph  and 

Jonathan,  both  of  whom  are  deceased; 
Margaret,  who  was  the  wife  of  N.  Schley, 
both  now  deceased ; Peter,  who  is  de- 
ceased; Edwin  Ruthven;  Edward,  who  is 
deceased;  Sarah,  deceased,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Schley ; Zelda  Ann,  who  died 
young;  Meander,  who  resides  in  Fairfield 
County;  and  one  that  died  in  infancy. 

Edwin  R.  Hay  attended  the  district 
schools  and  also  an  academy  at  South 
Salem,  in  Ross  County,  after  which  he 
taught  school  for  two  winters  in  Fairfield 
County  and  proved  very  acceptable  as  a 
teacher.  He  followed  farming  in  the  sum- 
mers up  to  1862,  when  he  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Civil  War  then  in  progress,  en- 
tering Co.  C,  61st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  of  which  he 
was  first  sergeant-major  and  later  second 
lieutenant,  and  held  that  rank  in  his  com- 
pany during  the  memorable  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  After  his  military  service  was 
over  he  returned  to  Fairfield  County  and 
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resumed  farming  and  came  from  there  to 
Hancock  County  in  1869. 

On  December  2,  1869,  Mr.  Hay  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Angelicie  Frisbie,  a daughter 
of  Amos  Frisbie.  She  died  June  12,  1879, 
leaving  two  children,  Abigail  and  Charles. 
Abigail  married  Dr.  F.  B.  Entrikin,  now  de- 
ceased, a graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Medi- 
cal College  and  formerly  a practitioner  at 
Findlay.  Two  children  survive  him  : Edwin 
Wayne  and  Lorain,  both  of  whom  live  with 
Mr.  Hay.  Charles  Hay  lives  also  on  the 
homestead  and  is  his  father’s  farmer.  This 
place  is  the  old  Frisbie  farm  and  the  im- 
provements which  Mr.  Hay  has  put  here 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
township.  The  residence  is  a handsome 
ten-room  structure  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds  which  make  it  attractive. 
Mr.  Hay  has  never  cared  for  political  office 
but  he  has  always  been  an  interested  citizen 
and  casts  his  vote  with  the  Democratic 
party. 

ERNEST  E.  URBAN,  owner  of  322  acres 
of  rich  farm  land,  situated  in  Union  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  has  resided  for  twenty 
years  on  his  farm  of  122  acres  located  in  Sec- 
tion 35,  160  acres  being  in  Section  26,  while 
in  Section  34  lie  the  other  forty  acres.  He  was 
born  in  Findlay  Township,  Hancock  County, 
October  10,  1854,  and  is  a son  of  Andrew  and 
Barbara  (Haines)  Urban. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Urban  were  born  in 
Saxony,  Germany,  and  they  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Findlay  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  in  1838,  where  the  mother  died  in 
1883  and  the  father  in  1887.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  a respected  citizen. 

Ernest  E.  Urban  was  reared  in  Marion 


Township  and  obtained  his  schooling  there. 
After  he  married  he  and  his  wife  resided  in 
Union  Township  for  five  years,  then  one  year 
in  Eagle  Township,  coming  from  there  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  lives,  which  lies  four  miles 
south  of  Rawson,  on  the  Ridge  road.  He  has 
made  notable  improvements  here  in  the  way 
of  clearing,  tiling  arid  fencing,  and  has  re- 
modeled both  house  and  bam.  Everything  is 
substantially  built  and  thrift  and  good  man- 
agement are  shown  in  all  directions.  He  does 
general  farming  and  raises  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  and  in  addition  he  has  twenty-eight  pro- 
ducing oil  wells. 

Mr.  Urban  is  a man  of  independent  means 
and  he  is  also  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of  his 
township  along  practical  lines. 

On  January  1,  1884,  Mr.  Urban  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Polena  Schondlemyer,  who  was 
born  in  Marion  Township  and  reared  in  Cass 
Township,  Hancock  County.  Her  .parents 
were  natives  of  Germany.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urban : Cleve- 
land C.,  Lawrence,  Oran  J.,  Ray  G.,  Zoa  M., 
Era  E.  and  Andrew  O.  Lawrence  married 
Miss  Elsie  Solt,  of  Eagle  Township.  Mr.  Ur- 
ban and  family  are  members  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal church  at  Canonsburg,  in  which  he  has  been 
a steward  for  sixteen  years  and  a trustee  of 
the  township  cemetery  from  1907  to  1910. 

LAWRENCE  J.  CRAWFORD,  a well 
known  building  contractor  of  Van  Buren, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  the  owner  of  160 
acres  of  farm  land  in  Allen  Township,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  contracting  business 
since  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  w’as  born 
September  9,  1858,  on  a farm  in  Eagle 
Township  and  is  a son  of  George  W.  and 
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Eliza  (Smith)  Crawford.  His  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  after 
their  marriage  located  in  Richland  County, 
O.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  a man  of 
prominence  and  wealth  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  a farm  to 
each  of  his  children,  and  upon  the  parents 
of  our  subject  locating  in  Hancock  County, 
gave  them  a tract  of  eighty  acres  in  Eagle 
Township.  This  they  sold  in  1869  and  pur- 
chased a tract  of  eighty  acres  in  Allen 
Township  about  one  mile  west  of  Morti- 
mer. Mrs.  Crawford  died  in  1865,  while  the 
family  still  lived  in  Eagle  Township,  and  in 
1870,  Mr.  Crawford  married  Parmelia 
Sipes.  In  1879  Mr.  Crawford  removed  from 
the  farm  to  Mortimer,  O.,  where  he  died 
December  19,  1907. 

Lawrence  J.  Crawford  obtained  his  edu- 
cational training  in  the  district  schools  of 
Eagle  and  Allen  Townships,  and  early  in 
life  began  learning  the  carpenter's  trade 
with  George  Mellott,  in  whose  employ  he 
continued  four  years.  In  1876  he  estab- 
lished a business  for  himself,  and  has  been 
engaged  continuously  and  successfully  in 
general  contracting  since  that  time.  He 
has  erected  many  of  the  barns,  residences 
and  public  buildings  of  Allen  and  surround- 
ing townships,  and  also  built  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  Van  Buren,  O.  Some  of 
the  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Crawford  are: 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Liberty  Town- 
ship, the  Hagerty  School  of  Liberty  Town- 
ship, the  school  of  District  No.  9 of  Allen 
Township,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Mr.  Crawford  also  retains  an  in- 
terest in  the  old  home  farm  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, and  in  1886  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land  two  miles  west  of  Van  Buren,  and  ten 


years  later  bought  an  adjoining  eighty 
acres. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  one  term  as  town- 
ship trustee  of  Allen  Township,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  county  commissioner  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  fall  of  1907,  but 
was  defeated.  He  is  a member  and  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is 
clerk  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  married  to  Anna 
Kuhlemeier,  who  was  born  in  Toledo,  O., 
and  is  a daughter  of  Frederick  and  Matilda 
Kuhlemeier,  both  natives  of  Denmark.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crawford : Howard,  who  is  taking  a course 
in  music  at  the  University  of  Wooster; 
Harold  D. ; L.  Everett;  Donald,  and  two 
who  died  in  infancy. 

JENS  J.  WAALAND,  florist,  with  green- 
houses and  office  at  No.  123  East  Front 
Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  established  in 
business  in  this  city  since  October,  1905. 
He  was  born  at  Stavenger,  Norway,  April 
27,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Lars  L.  and  Helen 
(Ueland)  Waaland.  The  father  still  fol- 
lows farming  and  conducts  a dairy,  in  his 
native  land. 

Jens  J.  Waaland  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age  when  he  came  to  America,  in  1890. 
He  found  his  first  greenhouse  work  at  To- 
ledo, O.,  and  from  there  went  to  New  York 
State  and  from  there  to  Boston,  Mass- 
working  as  a florist  at  each  place  he 
stopped,  and  then  returned  to  Toledo  and 
from  there  went  to  Fostoria,  where  he 
bought  out  two  separate  firms  and  contin- 
ued in  business  for  ten  years,  when  he  came 
to  Findlay.  He  has  first  class  quarters  and 
all  modern  equipments  including  a fine  hot 
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water  system.  He  has  six  different  glass 
covered  rooms  affording  him  10,000  square 
feet  of  glass.  Mr.  Waaland  does  a very 
large  retail  business,  deals  in  cut  flowers 
suitable  for  every  occasion  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  funeral  designs.  He  started 
into  this  business  in  Norway,  in  1881,  and 
has  devoted  himself  to  it  ever  since,  suc- 
ceeding not  only  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  skill  but  because  of  his  natural 
liking  for  it. 

At  Toledo,  O.,  Mr.  Waaland  was  married 
(first)  to  Miss  Grace  Mabel  Errett,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  died  at  Findlay,  Dec.  1, 
1908.  They  had  five  children  born  to  them: 
Harold,  Norman,  Erven,  Robert  and  Wal- 
ter. Mr.  Waaland  was  married  (second)  to 
a widow,  Mrs.  Frederica  (Gjesdal)  Strand. 
Mr.  Waaland  is  a member  of  a number  of 
fraternal  organizations,  including  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Maccabees,  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur 
and  the  Turners.  He  is  a highly  respected 
citizen  and  prosperous  business  man. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  SHOOP,  who  re- 
sides on  his  valuable  farm  of  160  acres  situ- 
ated in  Section  29,  Portage  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  neighborhood  and  is  active  in  its 
public  affairs.  He  was  bom  on  the  Will- 
iam Brickman  farm,  in  this  township,  Jan- 
uary x,  1871,  and  is  a son  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  E.  (Miller)  Shoop. 

Daniel  Shoop  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  a son  of  Joseph  Shoop,  who  came 
to  Portage  Township  in  1841,  Daniel  then 
being  two  years  of  age.  Joseph  Shoop  en- 
tered, cleared  and  later  improved  the  farm 
on  which  his  grandson,  Joseph  E.  Shoop, 


later  was  born,  and  continued  to  live  there 
until  his  death.  Daniel  Shoop  still  lives  and 
resides  in  Pleasant  Township.  He  married 
Sarah  E.  Miller,  who  died  in  1885.  Her 
father  was  John  S.  Miller,  of  Hancock 
County. 

Joseph  Edward  Shoop  was  reared  in 
Portage  Township  and  attended  school  dur- 
ing the  usual  boyhood  term  and  then 
learned  the  carpenter  trade.  He  has  always 
been  a busy,  hard  working  man,  working 
for  three  years  as  a carpenter  and  then 
laboring  for  seven  years  in  the  oil  fields. 
Since  then  he  has  given  his  whole  attention 
to  farm  work  and  has  lived  on  different 
properties  in  the  township,  renting  the 
McEnnally  farm  for  seven  years  before  he 
bought  a farm  of  ninety-eight  acres  directly 
across  from  his  present  one,  selling  that 
place  when  he  bought  the  160  acres  on 
which  he  lives,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  old  Crumrine  place.  Here  he  carries 
on  general  farming  and  raises  some  excel- 
lent stock  and  is  considered  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative successful  agriculturists  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  Shoop  married  Miss  Amelia  Jane 
Sharninghouse,  a daughter  of  William 
Sharninghouse,  and  they  have  five  chil- 
dren : William  Ray,  Dorothy  E.,  Clarence 
D.,  Trois  May  and  Joseph  Edward,  Jr.  Mr. 
Shoop  and  family  are  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church  at  McComb.  He 
belongs  to  the  fraternal  order  of  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  an  intelli- 
gent, reliable  and  honest  man  and  his  fel- 
low citizens  make  no  msitake  when  they 
elect  him  to  public  office.  At  present  he  is 
serving  in  the  office  of  land  appraiser  and 
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for  four  consecutive  years  he  was  personal 
tax  assessor. 

W.  S.  VAN  HORN,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  with  well  appointed  office  at  No. 
510^4  South  Main  street,  Findlay,  O.,  has 
been  established  in  this  city  since  1888  and 
comands  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  Dr. 
Van  Horn  was  born  on  a farm  in  Amanda 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  three 
miles  west  of  Vanlue,  June  13,  1853,  and  is 
a son  of  James  Moore  and  Mary  Magdalene 
(Morehart)  Van  Horn. 

James  Moore  Van  Horn  was  a native  of 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  a representative  of  an 
old  Dutch  family  that  came  to  America 
from  Holland  in  the  16th  century.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  Hancock  County 
was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Van  Horn, 
Charles  Van  Horn,  who  came  in  1832, 
when  his  son,  James  Moore,  was  six  years 
old.  He  settled  in  Amanda  Township  and 
subsequently  gave  his  name  to  the  Van 
Horn  church  and  cemetery,  old  landmarks 
there.  James  Moore  Van  Horn  married  a 
daughter  of  David  Morehart,  a native  of 
Fairfield  County,  O.,  who  was  brought  to 
Hancock  County  in  her  girlhood.  Ten 
children  were  born  to  them,  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  mother  of  this  family 
died  in  1901  and  the  father  in  1903. 

W.  S.  Van  Horn  remained  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  in  the  meantime  farming  and  teaching 
school  alternately  for  six  years.  There 
were  other  sons,  however,  to  carry  on  the 
farm  and  as  his  tastes  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  J.  A.  Grove,  at  Mt.  Blanchard  and  later 
attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at 


Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1883.  For  five  years  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Mt.  Blanchard  and  then  came  to 
Findlay  where  he  has  continued  to  be  ac- 
tively engaged  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  National, 
Ohio  State  and  Northwestern  Ohio  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Associations. 

Dr.  Van  Horn  married  Miss  Agnes  Alli- 
son, of  York  County,  Pa.,  and  they  have 
had  four  children : Nellie  G.,  who  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bradstreet,  a 
physician  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Allison 
Moore,  who  is  a practicing  physician  at 
Findlay,  occupying  the  same  suite  of  offices 
as  his  father,  is  a graduate  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  married 
Gail  Swartz  and  has  two  sons,  Winfield  S. 
and  Bert;  and  Edna  and  Edith,  twins,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  when  aged  five  years. 

JOHN  M.  CRIST,  who  resides  on  a farm 
of  160  acres,  which  is  owned  by  his  father, 
situated  in  Eagle  Township,  seven  miles 
south  of  Findlay,  O.,  on  the  Washington 
road,  and  four  miles  east  of  Rawson,  on  the 
Rawson  road,  has  lived  here  all  his  life,  his 
birth  having  taken  place  December  3,  1871. 
His  parents  are  E.  E.  and  Rebecca  (Friend) 
Crist. 

E.  E.  Crist,  who  lives  retired  at  Rawson, 
O.,  was  born  in  1842  on  the  farm  in  Eagle 
Township  on  which  his  son  lives  and  on 
which  his  father,  Simon  Crist,  settled  about 
1837  as  a pioneer  in  this  section.  J.  M. 
Crist,  father  of  Simon,  entered  the  land 
from  the  Government,  securing  it  for  $1.25 
per  acre,  and  he  followed  an  agricultural 
life.  E.  E.  Crist  paid  more  attention  to 
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stock  buying  and  as  he  was  successful  in 
that  line  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  hire 
workers  on  the  farm.  In  1890  he  retired  to 
his  present  home  at  Rawson.  He  married 
Rebecca  Friend,  who  was  born  in  Indiana 
and  died  at  Rawson,  December  28,  1904. 

John  M.  Crist  obtained  his  education  in 
the  country  schools.  In  the  fall  of  1895  he 
was  married  and  started  to  housekeeping  at 
Rawson  but  moved  from  there  to  the  home- 
stead soon  afterward  and  since  1897  has 
rented  the  farm  from  his  father  and  has 
carried  on  farming  and  stock  raising  very 
successfully,  having  many  increases  yearly 
to  his  herds  and  flocks.  Since  taking  pos- 
session, Mr.  Crist  has  put  his  heart  into  the 
•work  of  improvement  and  has  built  a fine 
residence  and  substantial  barn  and  has 
done  a great  deal  of  tiling.  He  has  proved 
himself  a capable,  intelligent,  wide  awake, 
modern  farmer. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crist  six  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  Nemo  E.,  Waldo  M., 

Harry  E.,  Rema  F.,  Leora  M.  and  Howard 
Leroy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crist  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  which  both  were 
reared  by  Christian  parents. 

AUGUSTUS  M.  SMITH,  proprietor  of  the 
A.  M.  Smith  Marble  and  Granite  Works,  at 
No.  132  West  Crawford  Street,  Findlay,  O., 
has  been  numbered  with  the  representative  bus- 
iness men  of  this  city  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  July 
19,  1854,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Sarah  J. 
(Hopkins)  Smith. 

John  Smith  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1832,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1855, 
having  moved  there  from  Dayton,  O.  He  was 
a tailor  by  trade.  He  married  Sarah  J.  Hop- 


kins, who  survived  him,  and  they  had  two  chil- 
dren: Augustus  M.  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Price, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1895. 

Augustus  M.  Smith  was  an  infant  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Dayton,  O.,  and  when  about 
seven  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  widowed 
mother  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  they  lived 
until  1869,  when  they  moved  to  Cleveland,  O. 
Before  leaving  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Smith  had 
started  to  learn  the  stone  cutter’s  trade  and  he 
completed  his  apprenticeship  in  Cleveland.  In 
1875  he  came  to  Findlay  and  from  July  1, 
1875,  until  January  1,  1881,  he  had  charge  of 
the  large  marble  works  of  Louthan  & Son, 
leaving  their  employ  to  begin  business  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  few  practical 
marble  and  granite  men  who  understand  the 
business  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  not 
only  has  learned  all  its  mechanical  details  but 
thoroughly  understands  stone  cutting,  monu- 
ment work,  designing  and  mechanical  drawing 
for  monuments,  mausoleums  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ornamental  stone  work.  There  are 
very  few  marble  workers  who  are  able  to  do 
their  own  designing  or  draw  their  own  plans. 
He  conducts  the  only  stone  yard  at  Findlay 
and  gives  steady  employment  all  the  year  round 
to  ten  men.  In  addition  to  his  stone  work  in 
regard  to  monuments,  he  does  all  kinds  of  stone 
contracting  and  a number  of  the  leading  build- 
ings at  Findlay  have  been  erected  with  Mr. 
Smith  as  sub  stone-contractor,  and  in  this  de- 
partment he  hires  as  many  as  forty  men. 
Among  the  many  buildings  for  which  he  has 
done  the  stone  work  may  be  mentioned:  the 
Phoenix  Inn;  the  stone  block  south  of  the 
Phoenix  Inn ; the  Hyatt  Block ; the  stone  fronts 
on  the  Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Com- 
pany; the  Buckeye  National  Bank  and  the  City 
Banking  Company.  He  has  also  done  all  the 
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stone  work  on  the  Findlay  Post  Office;  the 
Patterson  and  Gray  Block  and  on  innumerable 
private  residences.  He  ships  monuments  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr  Smith  married  Miss  Julia  A.  Myer,  of 
Wapakoneta,  O.  The  three  children  of  the 
family  are  named:  Frank  E.,  Harry  . an 
Chester  P.  Mr.  Smith  is  affiliated  fratemahy 
with  the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World. 


W.  H.  WITTENMYER,  a representative 
business  man  of  Benton  Ridge,  O.,  dealing  in 
lumber,  coal,  cement  blocks  and  building  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  being  a contractor  also  in  the 
same,  is  also  sole  owner  of  a valuable  saw  mi 
at  this  place.  Mr.  Wittenmyer  was  born  in 
Seneca  County,  0.,  May  26,  1855,  and  is  a son 
of  Henry  and  Charlotte  Wittenmyer. 

When  he  was  six  years  old,  the  parents  of 
Mr.  Wittenmyer  moved  to  Clearfield  County, 
Pa.,  and  there  he  attended  school  and  remained 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1876 
he  returned  to  Seneca  County  and  for  one  year 
worked  for  his  uncle,  near  Flat  Rock,  and  then 
came  to  Benton  Ridge  where  he  worked  for 
one  year  as  a farmer  and  carpenter.  He  then 
moved  to  Wood  County,  O.,  where  he  had 
charge  of  a shingle  mill  for  three  years  and 
then  traded  for  a saw  mill  at  Hoytsville,  which 
he  operated  for  six  years  and  then  rented  it  to 
his  father  and  moved  to  his  father-in-law’s 
farm  and  operated  it  for  eighteen  years.  When 
the  latter  died  he  moved  to  Benton  Ridge  and 
since  1908  has  been  identified  with  his  present 
line  of  business.  The  mill  was  first  started  by 
the  firm  of  George  & Son  and  when  Mr. 
George’s  son  retired,  Mr.  Wittenmyer  bought 
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bought  out  the  Other  interests  and  has  con- 
tinued sole  owner.  Together  with  the  mill  h« 
bought  an  acre  of  land.  He  has  equipments 
in  the  mill  for  custom  sawing  of  all  descrip 
tions  and  can  turn  out  fine  planing  mill  work. 

Mr.  Wittenmyer  is  not  only  an  active  an 
terprising  business  man  but  he  is  also  a p 
“Se  and  reliable  cl,!*.  and  bis  valn.J 
such  .0  Ms  community  is  fully  admowle^. 
From  January.  .908.  unt.l  J». 
served  as  mayo,  of  the  town  and  >s  now  ** 

Of  the  school  board.  He  is  very  active  in  Dem 
ocratic  circles  and  is  a member  of  the  townsHp 
Democratic  Central  Committee.  H 
tional  business  interests,  being  pres.den of  the 
Benton  Ridge  Mutual  Telephone  Com^iy^ 
Mr.  Wittenmyer  was  married 
inda  Sager,  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev  J 
than  Sager,  a minister  of  the  Evangel 

sociation,  and  they  have  seven  childrem  B.  C., 

Bessie  P.,  George  O.,  James  Merle  Effie  E 

Wm.  L„  -d^^JrE;:4Slrch, 
myer  are  members  of  the  Evang 

in  which  he  is  chorister  and  of  whic 

trustee.  He  is  identified  with  the  Maccato 

and  the  Junior  Order  of  Unite 

Workmen.  . c t ;n 

Mr.  Wittenmyer  resides  on  Main  ’ 
what  is  considered  the  finest  residence  m 
town. 


WILLIAM  C.  NUSSER,  superintend^  of 
one  of  Findlay’s  most  important  ^ 

the  city  water  works,  has  been  i en  i 
the  water  works  department  since  Ju  y,  ’ 

and  for  nine  years  has  been  super^endent 

Mr.  Nusser  was  born  at  Find  ay,  - d 
vember  7,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Godtrey 
Rebecca  (Burns)  Nusser.  The  father  * 
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known  contractor.  The  mother  is  still  living. 

William  C.  Nusser  was  reared  at  Findlay 
and  attended  the  public  schools.  He  then  went 
to  work  in  the  gas  works  in  his  native  city  and 
remained  an  employe  for  four  years,  coming 
then  to  the  water  works  department,  by  which 
he  was  engaged  as  a lineman.  He  continued  in 
that  position  until  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent in  1901.  The  old  office  was  in  the 
Jones  Block,  near  the  First  National  Bank  but 
as  soon  as  the  new  city  building  was  completed, 
which  was  in  1903,  the  water  works  offices 
were  installed  there.  Mr.  Nusser  has  had  ad- 
ditional public  duties,  having  been  street  com- 
missioner since  February  1,  1908,  to  April  1, 
19x0.  In  whatever  position  he  is  found  there 
will  be  seen  an  efficient  man,  one  whose  value 
to  his  native  city  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved. 

Mr.  Nusser  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte 
J.  Jacobs,  of  Findlay,  who  is  deceased.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Bessie  E.  Rob- 
erts, a daughter  of  David  J.  Roberts,  of  Find- 
lay. Mr.  Nusser  has  five  children:  Roy  C.,  a 
bookbinder,  who  married  Gertrude  Bucking- 
ham, and  resides  at  Marion,  Ohio;  and  Alfred 
G.,  Earl,  Wilbur  and  Miles.  Mr.  Nusser  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Ben  Hur,  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Encampment  branch  of  the  Masons, 
and  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

JOHN  D.  THOMAS,  funeral  director,  who 
is  engaged  in  business  at  McComb,  O.,  was 
bom  in  Indiana,  May  24,  1855,  and  is  a son  of 
Benjamin  and  Marilla  (Westbrook)  Thomas. 

Benjamin  Thomas  and  his  wife  were  both 
bom  in  Morrow  County,  O.,  where  the  Thomas 
family  was  established  by  the  grandparents  of 
John  D.  Thomas,  many  years  ago.  They  were 
John  D.  and  Lena  Thomas  and  were  natives 


of  Wales.  When  they  came  to  Morrow  County 
the  land  was  yet  so  much  of  a wilderness 
that  they  could  only  safely  make  their  way 
through  the  forests  by  blazing  the  trees  as 
they  pushed  through.  Benjamin  Thomas  as- 
sisted his  father  in  clearing  the  farm.  He  re- 
sides with  his  son,  John  D.  Thomas,  being  now 
aged  eighty-five  years.  His  wife  died  over 
fifty  years  ago.  Four  sons  were  bom  to  them: 
Wilbur,  who  is  a farmer  in  Morrow  County; 
Martin,  who  was  a resident  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  a number  of  years;  Elmer,  who  lives  in 
Morrow  County;  and  John  D.,  of  McComb. 

John  D.  Thomas  was  born  while  his  parents 
were  making  a short  sojourn  in  Indiana,  but 
he  was  reared  and  educated  in  Morrow  County. 
In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Thomas  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alice  Needles,  who  died  in  No- 
vember, 1900.  Her  father  was  Levi  Needles, 
of  Morrow  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  two  daughters:  Cora  and  Elise,  both  of 
whom  reside  with  their  father. 

Mr.  Thomas  came  to  McComb  from  Fred- 
ericktown,  in  April,  1908.  He  took  his  exam- 
ination as  an  embalmer  at  Zanesville,  O.,  and 
‘received  his  license  in  1902.  He  has  a finely 
equipped  establishment  and  has  so  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public  that  calls  come  for  his 
services  from  all  this  section.  Mr.  Thomas  is 
identified  with  a number  of  fraternal  bodies, 
including  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Mac- 
cabees. He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican. 

J.  N.  LANNING,  an  enterprising  farmer  of 
Hancock  County,  residing  on  a farm  of  forty- 
eight  acres  located  in  Section  22,  Marion 
Township,  has  been  a life-long  resident  of  this 
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county  and  was  born  October  24,  1844,  a son 
of  Gershom  and  Sarah  (Swab)  Lanning. 

This  branch  of  the  Lanning  family  was  es- 
tablished in  Hancock  County,  O.,  at  an  early 
period  by  Isaac  Lanning,  who  came  from  New 
Jersey  and  settled  on  a small  farm  in  Eagle 
Township.  He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade, 
which  he  followed,  while  his  sons  operated  the 
farm.  He  was  the  father  of  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  deceased,  namely:  David,  Ger- 
shom, Hiram,  James  and  Margaret.  Gershom 
Lanning  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  in 
1813,  and  during  early  manhood  came  to  Han- 
cock County  with  his  parents  and  here  followed 
his  trade  as  a blacksmith  and  worked  out  by  the 
day.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  in 
Co.  G.,  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  died  in  1863, 
while  in  service.  He  was  four  times  married, 
his  first  wife  and  mother  of  our  subject,  was 
Sarah  Swab,  who  died  in  1849  aged  thirty-two 
years.  Of  their  union  were  born  four  chil- 
dren: James  W.,  who  served  in  the  57th  Ohio 
Vol.  Inf.,  and  died  in  the  army;  John  Nelson, 
our  subject;  Sarah  S.,  who  is  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Shafer;  and  William.  His  second 
union  was  with  Mary  Bercaugh,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  William  T.  His  third  union  was 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Fellers,  which  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  one  son,  Jacob  H.  He  later  married  a 
Mrs.  Harris. 

John  Nelson  Lanning  at  an  early  age  started 
out  in  life  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  went  to  live  with  John  Croft  of  Eagle 
Township  and  made  his  home  there  until 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  township,  the  Findlay  High 
School,  and  later  took  a course  at  the  Ohio 
State  Normal  at  Ada.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming  during  the  summer  months  and  taught 
school  in  Hancock  County  for  twelve  winters. 


In  1882,  two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  aban- 
doned teaching  and  purchased  his  present  farm 
from  U.  H.  Grable,  and  has  since  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  general  farming. 

On  April  11,  1880,  Mr.  Lanning  was  joined 
in  marriage  with  Julia  A.  Smith,  a daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  B.  Smith,  both  of  whom 
are  deceased.  Mr.  Lanning  is  a man  of  public 
spirit  and  always  takes  an  active  interest  in  af- 
fairs pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives.  He  is  a Democrat. 

HON.  S.  E.  LOWE,  mayor  of  Mt.  Blanch- 
ard, O.,  and  the  owner  of  a valuable  farm  of 
160  acres  in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  was  bom  and  reared  in  Jackson 
Township,  his  birth  taking  place  on  October 
18,  1851.  His  parents  were  William  and 
Sarah  (Hendrick)  Lowe. 

William  Lowe  was  born  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  and  from  there  came  to  Hancock  County 
and  settled  on  a farm  in  Jackson  Township  in 
1840.  He  was  a man  of  local  importance  for 
a number  of  years,  being  enterprising  and  use- 
ful in  his  neighborhood.  He  followed  farming. 

S.  E.  Lowe  was  reared  on  the  home  farm 
and  obtained  a country  school  training  in  boy- 
hood, after  which  he  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits until  1900,  when  he  moved  to  Mt.  Blanch- 
ard. He  has  been  an  active  and  interested 
citizen  and  served  two  years  on  the  town  coun- 
cil before  he  was  first  elected  mayor,  in  1907. 
His  administration  of  this  office  received  pub- 
lic endorsement  by  his  reelection.  In  politics 
he  is  a Democrat  but  in  the  governing  of  the 
city,  Mayor  Lowe  has  shown  favor  only  to 
those  office-holders  who  have  demonstrated 
their  efficiency  in  public  matters,  irrespective  of 
party. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  married  the  first  time  to  Miss 
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Susan  Foster,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Jackson  Township,  and  died  at  Mt.  Blanchard 
in  1904,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  Three 
children  were  bom  to  that  marriage,  namely: 
Wesley  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  months ; 
Lelia  L.,  who  died  aged  five  months  and  twen- 
ty-six days;  and  Grover,  who  died  aged  two 
months.  Mr.  Lowe  was  married  the  second 
time  to  Miss  Alice  Sockrider  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Frances  N.  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Lowe  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  is  identified  with  Lodge  No.  481, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  with  Lodge  No.  344 
Odd  Fellows,  both  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  and  is 
chaplain  of  the  latter  organization. 

ULYSSES  GRANT  GEISEY,  a well 
known  hardware  merchant  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Van  Buren,  has  been  constable  of  Al- 
len Township  for  about  twelve  years  and  a 
resident  of  Hancock  County  since  1893.  He 
was  born  April  4,  1869,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Garvin)  Geisey,  the  former  of  whom  was  a 
bridge  builder  by  trade  and  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  John  Geisey  died  December  21, 
1907,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  the  cause 
of  death  being  heart  failure.  His  wife  died 
August  4,  1907,  of  paralysis.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1858  and  had  twelve  children,  namely: 
"Bub,”  who  is  deceased;  George  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Wilson, 
Ulysses  Grant,  Harry,  Luther  H.,  Mrs.  Molly 
M.  Knox,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Glasser,  Mrs.  Nellie 
V.  Dram,  Emma  V.  and  A.  Katherine.  John 
Geisey  had  an  enviable  war  record.  He  par- 
ticipated in  thirty-two  battles  but  was  never 
wounded  and  never  in  the  hospital,  though  his 
period  of  service  covered  three  and  a half  years. 
He  was  a member  of  Co.  C,  84th  Pa.  Vol.  Inf., 


which  was  organized  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Com- 
pany C was  organized  by  J.  J.  Wirsing  and 
William  Logan  and  was  named  the  Foster 
Guards,  after  Hon.  H.  D.  Foster.  Among  the 
battles  referred  to  in  which  Mr.  Geisey  partic- 
ipated were  the  following:  Fredericksburg, 

Winchester,  Fort  Royal,  Fort  Republic,  Sec- 
ond Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville,  Kelly’s  Ford, 
Mine  Run,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna,  Tolopotomy,  Cold  Harbor,  Pe- 
tersburg, Strawberry  Plains,  Deep  Bottom  and 
Poplar  Spring  Church.  The  84th  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  57th  Pa*  Vols.,  both  regiments 
being  nearly  annihilated  before  the  close  of  the 
struggle. 

Ulysses  Grant  Geisey  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood days  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  learning  the  har- 
ness making  trade  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  in  which 
line  of  business  he  has  been  since  engaged.  In 
1893  he  came  to  Van  Buren,  O.,  and  opened  a 
harness  shop,  and  since  1901  he  has  also  dealt 
extensively  in  hardware,  farming  implements, 
drain  tiles,  etc.,  and  commands  a very  large 
patronage  throughout  this  section  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Geisey  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Nancy  Lyon,  a daughter  of  Lewis  S.  Lyon, 
and  they  have  been  the  parents  of  four  children 
— Lydia,  Lewis,  Marjory  and  John.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Geisey  is  a Democrat.  He  is  affiliated 
fraternally  with  the  Sons  of  Veterans  at  New 
Florence,  Pa.,  also  with  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America  at  Van  Buren. 

CHARLES  RIECK,  interior  decorator 
and  contract  painter,  who  is  located  at  No. 
522  South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  also 
deals  in  painters’  supplies,  wall  paper,  pic- 
ture frames,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
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business  men  of  the  city.  He  was  born 
November  7,  1864,  in  Germany,  and  is  a 
son  of  Carl  and  Elesie  Rieck,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  Germany,  her  native  country. 
The  father  died  in  America,  where  he  lo- 
cated some  years  after  our  subject  came  to 
this  country. 

Charles  Rieck  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  country,  where  he  learned 
painting  and  decorating.  He  came  to 
America  in  1881  and  located  at  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1889,  then  came  to  Findlay,  O.,  where  he 
established  his  present  business.  Mr.  Rieck 
began  on  a small  scale,  but  now  employs 
from  three  to  twelve  men  all  the  year,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
Findlay.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Majestic  Theatre  of  Find- 
lay. He  belongs  to  the  fraternal  orders  of 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

Mr.  Rieck  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Flora  M.  Watt,  a daughter  of  John  Watt, 
of  Findlay,  and  to  them  have  been  born 
three  children:  Edna,  Anna,  and  Carl. 

HENRY  L.  LYON,  township  trustee  of 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  also  a member  of  the  school  board,  is 
one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  this 
section,  operating  from  100  to  125  acres  of 
land  in  this  township.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
November  28,  1869,  and  is  a son  of  E.  S. 
Lyon,  an  old  resident  of  Allen  Township. 

Henry  L.  Lyon  was  reared  in  his  native 
township  and  was  afforded  excellent  school 
advantages  and  completed  his  High  School 
course  at  Van  Buren.  Farming  and  stock 


raising  have  been  the  industries  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself.  He  owns  the  tract  of 
twenty-three  acres  on  which  he  lives,  which 
lies  in  Section  3,  near  the  Ten  Mile  church, 
and  he  also  has  a farm  of  1 1 5 acres  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  married  to  Miss  Isabel 
Perry,  a daughter  of  Frederick  Perry.  She 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Han- 
cock County  when  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  have  two  children: 
Raymond  and  Grace.  Mr.  Lyon  and  fam- 
ily attend  the  Ten  Mile  church  and  he  is  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Union  Sunday 
school  connected  with  it.  In  politics  he  is 
a Democrat  and  in  the  fall  of  1909  he  was 
elected  township  trustee  and  is  serving  in 
his  third  term  on  the  school  board,  on  ac- 
count of  his  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  willingly  accepting  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  position.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  the  order  of  Maccabees  at  North 
Baltimore,  O. 

DEWITT  C.  WESTFALL,  D.  O.,  with 
offices  in  the  Niles  Building,  Findlay,  O., 
has  been  established  in  practice  in  this  city 
since  1901,  coming  directly  from  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Osteopathy  following  his 
graduation.  Dr.  Westfall  was  born  at 
Grayville,  111.,  March  19,  1868,  and  is  a son 
of  Milton  and  Elizabeth  Westfall. 

While  he  was  young.  Dr.  Westfall  lived 
on  his  father’s  farm,  but  the  latter  moved 
to  Grayville  and  there  conducted  a shoe 
store,  later  moving  to  Browns,  111.,  where 
he  operated  the  Westfall  Hotel  fifteen 
years  and  the  son  assisted  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk.  Later,  the  latter  taught  school 
and  then,  with  his  two  brothers,  operated 
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the  Southern  Illinois  cannery,  at  Browns, 
Edwards  County,  111.,  for  two  years.  After 
selling  the  cannery,  he  became  a student  in 
Westfield  College,  at  Westfield,  Clark 
County,  III.,  after  which  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
church,  and  served  as  pastor  for  two  years 
at  Seaton,  111.,  and  the  three  following 
years  at  Alexis,  111.  Loss  of  health  led  him 
to  first  become  interested  in  osteopathy  and 
later  to  his  attending  college  at  the  fountain 
head,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  his  subsequent  grad- 
uation and  his  successful  practice  of  this 
method  of  healing. 

Dr.  Westfall  married  Miss  Anna  E.  John- 
son and  they  have  two  children:  Eugene 

R.  and  Kenneth  Milton.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Oste- 
opathy, the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Court  of  Honor  and  retains  membership  in 
his  college  fraternities,  Colomentian  and 
the  Iota  Tau  Sigma.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  West- 
fall  are  valued  members  of  Findlay’s  pleas- 
ant social  circles. 

MRS.  MARY  WOLF,  widow  of  the  late 
Levi  Wolf  and  a daughter  of  William 
Davis,  who  was  an  early  settler  here,  is  well 
known  all  over  Hancock  County  not  only 
for  her  womanly  qualities  but  also  for  her 
remarkable  business  capacity.  She  has  re- 
sided on  her  present  home  farm  of  fifty-nine 
acres,  which  is  situated  in  Section  io,  Mar- 
ion Township,  since  her  marriage.  She 
owns  a second  farm,  situated  in  Sections  i 
and  2,  Marion  Township,  which  contains 
120  acres. 

Mary  Davis  was  reared  among  almost 
pioneer  surroundings  and  she  had  fewer  ed- 
ucational opportunities  than  had  those  who 


grew  up  where  settlements  were  nearer  to- 
gether. She  recalls  the  days  when  she  at- 
tended church  at  Findlay,  riding  to  and 
from  on  horseback,  the  road  leading  en- 
tirely through  the  woods.  She  was  married 
August  14,  1851,  to  Levi  Wolf,  who  was 
born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  August  20, 
1825.  His  parents  were  David  and  Lydia 
(Swartz)  Wolf,  who  came  to  Hancock 
County  and  settled  near  the  Davis  home- 
stead. Levi  was  then  a young  man  and  had 
learned  the  blacksmith  trade  and  subse- 
quently ran  a shop  on  the  farm  on  which 
Mrs.  Wolf  now  lives.  He  purchased  a part 
of  this  land  but  before  he  had  time  or  op- 
portunity to  get  it  cleared,  he  entered  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  in 
February,  1861,  in  the  57th  O.  Vol.  Inf., 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  was  incarcerated  in  Macon,  Ga., 
where  he  was  confined  until  April  7,  1862. 
When  released  he  was  in  such  a condition 
that  on  his  way  home  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  a hospital  and  his  death  followed  on 
July  3,  at  Cincinnati,  from  his  injuries. 

Mrs.  Wolf  found  herself  with  four  chil- 
dren to  rear  and  educate,  these  being:  Mar- 
garet Jane,  who  resides  with  her  mother; 
Lydia,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Tritch, 
of  Findlay,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Gail  and  Martha;  Fannie,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years;  and  John,  who  died 
when  aged  thirty-one  years.  Mrs.  Wolf’s 
training  in  all  things  practical  now  stood 
her  in  fine  stead,  enabling  her  to  complete 
payments  on  her  home  farm,  acquire  more 
land  and  make  excellent  improvements  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  course  of  years  she  has 
remodeled  the  farm  house  three  times  and 
has  erected  four  substantial  barns.  On  her 
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second  farm  handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  eighty  acres  have  been  cleared 
and  put  under  cultivation.  On  that  farm 
the  first  oil  in  Marion  Township  was  dis- 
covered, the  successful  operators  being  her 
son,  John  Wolf,  David  Davis,  her  brother, 
and  a Mr.  Righter.  The  drilling  was  being 
done  for  gas  but  oil  was  struck,  the  first 
well  being  a 250-barrel  well.  She  has  real- 
ized $40,000  from  oil  and  there  is  still  some 
production  going  on.  Mrs.  Wolf  has  al- 
ways managed  her  business  herself  even 
when  her  interests  have  been  numerous. 
She  keeps  about  seventy-five  sheep  and 
enough  cows  to  provide  for  the  selling  of  a 
large  amount  of  cream.  She  has  always 
been  a hard  worker  and  her  mind  has  been 
as  strong  as  her  body.  Her  husband  was  a 
leading  man  in  public  affairs  in  his  town- 
ship and  was  elected  township  treasurer  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

JOHN  POE,  deceased,  formerly  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Poe  & Poe,  at  Find- 
lay, O.,  was  one  of  the  Nestors  of  the  bar 
in  Hancock  County,  his  practice  covering 
a period  of  thirty-one  years.  He  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Liberty  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  November  22,  1849,  and  died 
at  Findlay,  September  22,  1909. 

Robert  Poe,  father  of  the  late  John  Poe, 
accompanied  his  father,  Jacob  Poe,  from 
Chillicothe,  O.,  to  Hancock  County,  in 
childhood,  and  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  county. 

John  Poe  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  first  attended  the  country  schools,  and 
was  sent  from  there  to  Allegheny  College, 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  with 
class  honors.  For  some  time  afterward  he 


engaged  in  teaching  school  and  for  one 
year  following  his  graduation  from  college 
he  was  principal  of  the  Findlay  High  school 
and  for  one  year  more  was  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Carey,  O.  He  then  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law  with  Attorney 
Aaron  Blackford,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  1878  and  immediately  located 
at  Findlay.  For  many  years  he  commanded 
a large  practice  and  remained  alone  until 
his  son,  Merle  N.  Poe,  had  completed  his 
literary  and  law  education,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership.  The  firm  of  Poe 
& Poe  continued  the  legal  success  which 
had  attended  the  senior  member’s  practice 
and  a large  amount  of  important  litigation 
in  the  courts  of  the  county  was  entrusted  to 
them.  John  Poe  was  honored  and  trusted 
by  hundreds  of  clients  and  he  was  known  to 
his  associates  and  to  his  fellow  citizens  in 
general  as  an  able  lawyer,  a scholar  and  a 
gentleman. 

John  Poe  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Trout,  who  was  born  on  a farm  in  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  and  is  a daugh- 
ter of  George  Trout.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them : Merle  N.,  Caroline,  wife  of 
W.  B.  Newton;  and  Janet. 

Merle  N.  Poe  was  born  at  Findlay,  O., 
March  30,  1875.  He  attended  the  schools 
in  his  native  city  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Findlay  High  School  in  1893,  and  then 
entered  Princeton  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1898.  Later  he  read  law  under 
his  father’s  supervision  and  completed  his 
studies  in  the  New  York  Law  School,  and 
subsequently  became  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Poe  & Poe.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Elks,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  and  for  some  time  has  taken  a 
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large  amount  of  interest  in  military  matters 
and  is  captain  of  Co.  A,  2nd  Ohio  National 
Guard. 

LORENZO  FIRMIN,  M.  D.,  deceased,  for 
almost  forty  years  was  a citizen  of  Findlay  and 
his  name  is  identified  with  much  that  has 
brought  this  city  into  deserved  prominence  and 
which  contributed  to  its  advance  in  substantial 
and  material  lines,  as  well  as  on  the  higher 
levels  of  professional  and  social  effort.  Dr. 
Firmin  was  born  March  31,  1808,  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  was  a son  of  John  and  Lovina 
(Green)  Firmin,  his  parents  coming  of  old 
established  New  England  families. 

Dr.  Finnan  remained  under  his  father’s  roof 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  during 
that  time  obtaining  educational  training  in  the 
village  schools  and  under  his  father  a knowl- 
edge of  shoemaking.  In  1834  he  came  to  Ohio, 
and  at  Richland,  in  Summit  County,  embarked 
in  a tanning  business  with  Dr.  Rawson.  In 
1838  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Harriet 
Rawson,  a daughter  of  his  partner,  and  he  then 
came  to  Findlay  and  established  himself  in  the 
shoemaking  business.  Shortly  afterward, 
however,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Bass  Rawson, 
completing  the  course  as  then  required  and  en- 
tering into  practice.  With  the  exception  of 
one  year,  during  which  he  followed  his  profes- 
sion at  Benton  Ridge,  Dr.  Firmin’s  whole 
period  of  professional  activity  was  spent  at 
Findlay,  where  he  continued  in  active  practice 
until  his  retirement,  in  1877.  During  three 
years  of  this  time  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
F.  W.  Firmin.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  be- 
come interested  in  business  enterprises  to 
which  he  later  gave  closer  attention  with  cor- 
responding advantage.  Many  of  them  grew 


to  important  proportions,  and  through  them 
he  derived  the  fortune  with  which  he  was  so 
ready  and  willing,  at  all  times,  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate or  to  aid  public-spirited,  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  movements.  As  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Findlay,  he  was  ever  generous  in 
contributing  to  its  support,  and  he  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  contributions  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  this  city;  on  many  occasions  also  Oberlin 
College  benefited  through  his  generosity.  Dr. 
Firmin  was  widely  known  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  for  he  possessed  many  endearing 
personal  qualities.  In  early  manhood  he  was 
a Democrat  but  later  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Republican  party,  though  from  disinter- 
ested motives,  as  he  invariably  declined  politi- 
cal honors.  He  attained  a venerable  old  age, 
retaining  his  faculties  to  a remarkable  degree, 
passing  quietly  out  of  life  on  October  12,  1901. 

Dr.  Firmin  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1891.  In  1894  he  was  united  to 
Miss  Mary  B.  Humphrey,  who  was  born  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  and  is  a daughter  of  Jarvis  and 
Julia  (Barber)  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Firmin  was 
the  youngest  of  her  parents’  family  of  six  chil- 
dren and  the  only  one  bom  in  Ohio.  She  was 
educated  at  Findlay  and  for  some  years  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  a successful  teacher.  She 
resides  in  her  beautiful  home  at  No.  914  North 
Main  Street,  Findlay. 

JARVIS  HUMPHREY,  deceased,  was 
one  of  Hancock  County’s  well  known  residents 
and  here  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  a long 
and  exemplary  life.  He  was  of  English  an- 
cestry but  of  New  England  parentage.  His 
father,  Dudley  Humphrey  was  bom  at  Sims- 
bury, Conn.,  and  at  the  same  place,  Jarvis 
Humphrey  was  bom  in  1809.  The  latter  was 
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among  the  agriculturists  who  sought  homes  on 
the  rich  lands  of  Hancock  County,  in  1851, 
bringing  his  wife  and  five  children  from  Con- 
necticut. He  was  a man  of  some  substance 
and  the  family  resided  at  Findlay  during  the 
months  in  which  he  was  selecting  a farm  for 
purchase,  to  which  they  subsequently  moved. 
At  Simsbury,  Conn.,  he  had  married  Julia  Bar- 
ber, who  survived  her  seventy-seventh  birth- 
day. The  children  of  this  marriage  were  the 
following:  Chauncey  D. ; Marion,  Mrs. 

George  E.  Cook;  Ellen  A.,  Mrs.  B.  O.  Robin- 
son; Justine,  Mrs.  John  H.  King;  Jarvis  S.; 
and  Mary  B.,  who  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lorenzo  Firmin  of  Findlay. 

Jarvis  Humphrey  continued  his  agricultural 
pursuits  until  far  beyond  middle  life  and  then 
retired  to  a comfortable  home  at  Findlay 
where  his  death  occurred  April  21,  1897,  when 
he  had  rounded  out  eighty-four  years.  In  his 
religious  connection  he  was  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church.  Although 
never  an  office-holder,  he  was  actively  in- 
terested in  public  matters  and  cast  his  vote  with 
the  Republican  party. 

REV.  JOHN  J.  NONNAMAKER,  one  of 
Mt.  Cory’s  highly  esteemed  retired  citizens, 
is  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate  here  and 
owns  also  a valuable  farm  of  180  acres, 
which  is  situated  in  Section  33,  Union  Town- 
ship, and  Sections  3 and  4 Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.  He  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Eagle  Township,  two  miles  east 
of  Canonsburg,  O.,  January  7,  1842,  and  is 
a son  of  Ami  Lucinda  (Houdeshell)  Nonna- 
maker. 

Ami  Nonnamaker  was  born  in  Germany 
and  was  six  years  old  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  America,  in  1815.  His  parents 


settled  in  what  is  now  Fairfield  County,  O., 
and  there  they  died.  Ami  Nonnamaker  later 
moved  to  near  Canonsburg,  where  he  en- 
tered 160  acres  of  Government  land  and 
there  John  J.  grew  to  manhood  and  his 
father  engaged  in  farming  until  advanced  in 
years  when  he  moved  to  Mt.  Cory,  where 
he  died  in  October,  1884.  For  years  he  was 
a prominent  man  in  Eagle  Township,  a 
leader  in  Democratic  politics,  and  several 
times  served  as  township  trustee.  He  mar- 
ried Lucinda  Houdeshell,  ,who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  was  brought  to  Fairfield 
County  by  her  parents,  in  childhood.  She 
died  at  Canonsburg,  July  5,  1855. 

John  J.  Nonnamaker  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Eagle  Township.  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  enlisted,  on  November 
1,  1861,  for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  be- 
coming a member  of  Co.  G,  57th  O.  Vol. 
Inf.,  under  command  of  Captain  Wilson.  He 
remained  in  the  army  until  he  was  honorably 
discharged  on  August  14,  1865,  at  Columbus, 
O.,  having  been  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Although  he  was  ever  at  the  post  of 
duty  and  participated  in  such  notable  battles 
as  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Champion  Hill 
and  marched  many  times  through  the 
enemy’s  country,  he  was  never  either 
wounded  or  captured.  He  returned  then  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  settling  in  Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  after  his  marriage  in 
1866.  A few  years  later  he  became  a min- 
ister in  the  Evangelical  church.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Mt.  Cory,  in  Hancock  County 
and  after  that  he  was  stationed  as  follows: 
two  years  in  Logan  County;  two  years  in 
Putnam  County;  three  years  at  Wilmot, 
Stark  County ; seven  years  in  Coshocton 
County;  Melmore,  Seneca  County;  then  to 
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Pickaway  County  and  from  there  to  Bowling 
Green.  At  present  he  accepts  calls  in  this 
locality. 

Mr.  Nonnamaker  was  married  in  1866,  to 
Miss  E.  M.  Spangler,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Hancock  County.  For  some  years 
prior  to  her  marriage  she  taught  school  in 
Union  Township.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  this  marriage:  Dora,  Marion  E.,  Lois, 
Mary,  Clara,  Minnie  and  William  A.  Marion 
E.  married  Anna  Gulick,  of  Seneca  County, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Anna.  He  is  a 
professor  of  a college  in  Illinois.  Lois  died 
at  Mt.  Cory,  May  x,  1906,  aged  thirty-four 
years.  She  was  a highly  educated  lady  and 
for  twelve  years  taught  school  in  Wayne, 
Ashland,  and  Hancock  Counties.  Mary  mar- 
ried William  O.  Smith  of  Richland  County, 
O.,  after  teaching  three  terms  of  school  in 
Ashland  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have 
four  children:  Fay,  Vinton,  Noel  and 
Marion.  Clara  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  and  Minnie  died  at  the  age  of  ten 
months.  William  A.  is  a teacher  and  for 
five  years  has  been  identified  with  a school 
at  Duluth,  Minn.  He  married  Augusta 
Goetz,  of  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 

ROSS  J.  WETHERALD,  attorney  at 
law,  with  offices  at  No.  239  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  O.,  in  the  Headquarters 
Block,  is  an  able  member  of  the  Hancock 
County  bar  and  has  been  established  here 
since  1895  and  has  built  up  a large  and  sub- 
stantial practice.  He  was  born  at  Bellaire, 
Belmont  County,  O.,  March  18,  1873,  and  's 
a son  of  Sylvester  R.  and  Mary  R.  (Jen- 
nings) Wetherald. 

The  late  Sylvester  R.  Wetherald  was  a 
prominent  manufacturer  at  Findlay.  In 


1888  he  brought  his  family  to  Findlay  and 
the  Wetherald  firm,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, built  the  works  of  the  Wire  Nail  Com- 
pany here  and  he  was  engaged  in  business 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1892.  His 
widow  survives. 

Ross  J.  Wetherald  entered  the  High 
School  when  the  family  came  to  Findlay, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1891,  after  which 
he  attended  Findlay  College  for  one  year 
and  then  began  the  study  of  law  first  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  A.  E.  Kerns,  formerly 
probate  judge,  and  later  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1895. 
Mr.  Wetherald  retains  membership  in  his 
college  fraternities,  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  and 
the  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  and  is  past  chancelor 
of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Khorrassan.  He  belongs  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Findlay. 

S.  G.  ROBINSON,  whose  farm  of  160  acres 
is  situated  in  Sections  3 and  4,  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  in 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1831,  and  is  a son 
of  Benjamin  E.  and  Sarah  (Gail)  Robinson. 

Benjamin  E.  Robinson  carried  on  the  tan- 
ning business  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  before  he 
came  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  set- 
tled in  Franklin  County,  on  the  National  Turn- 
pike road,  eleven  miles  east  of  Columbus.  Of 
the  seven  children  bom  to  Benjamin  E.  and 
Sarah  Robinson,  five  survive.  Mr.  Robinson 
also  has  two  half-brothers  living  and  one  half- 
sister. 

S.  G.  Robinson  was  seven  years  old  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Ohio  and  he  attended  the 
district  schools  in  Franklin  County.  He  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Blan- 
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chard  Township,  Hancock  County,  and  he  has 
seen  many  wonderful  changes.  He  carried  the 
chain  in  the  surveys  made  for  many  of  the 
roads  through  this  section  and  at  times  has 
followed  an  Indian  trail  which  was  not  more 
than  ten  inches  wide  and  in  some  parts  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches,  as  far  as  the 
Maumee  River.  Mr.  Robinson  cleared  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  farm  by  himself  and  has 
devoted  the  land  to  general  agriculture.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  section 
and  for  twenty-four  years  has  been  a justice 
of  the  peace.  Being  of  a peaceful  disposition 
himself,  he  has  been  able  to  settle  many  cases 
out  of  court  and  thus  has  saved  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  those  who  found  it  necessary  to 
have  their  differences  adjusted  by  some  one 
with  the  right  sense  of  justice.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a Republican. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  married  in  February, 
1859,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Haddox,  a daughter 
of  Enoch  Haddox,  of  Blanchard  Township, 
and  five  children  were  born  to  them:  Edward, 
Stella,  Ida,  Samuel  and  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Emma  (Mc- 
Kain)  Day,  a daughter  of  James  McKain,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  later  of  Toledo,  O.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson has  long  been  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  Blanchard  Township. 

W.  C.  BUNN,  whose  valuable  farm  of  160 
acres  is  situated  in  Section  1,  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  was  bom  in  Blanch- 
ard Township,  Hancock  County,  March  1, 
1863,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Catherine 
Bunn. 

John  Bunn  was  born  in  Muskingum  County, 
G.,  and  was  ten  years  old  when  he  accompa- 
nied his  parents,  Reed  Bunn  and  wife,  to  Put- 
nam County,  where  the  father  entered  eighty 


acres  of  Government  land.  John  Bunn  still 
survives  and  has  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade 
ever  since  early  manhood  and  is  also  a farmer. 
His  wife  was  bom  in  Stark  County  and  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Hancock  County  where 
she  was  reared  and  married.  Her  death  oc- 
curred March  1,  1902,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years. 

W.  C.  Bunn  was  reared  in  Hancock  County 
and  obtained  a common  school  education.  In 
1884  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Perkins,  of  Put- 
nam County,  O.,  a daughter  of  one  of  the 
prominent  old  pioneers.  In  that  county,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bunn  started  housekeeping.  In  1909 
they  came  to  the  present  farm  which  is  situated 
one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Rawson,  on 
the  Findlay  road.  Mr.  Bunn  carries  on  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock  raising,  keeping  hogs, 
sheep,  horses  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Bunn  and  wife  have  five  children : Da- 
vid, Ethel,  Carl,  Catherine  and  Erwin.  He  is 
not  very  much  interested  in  politics  but  keeps 
well  posted  on  current  events  and  in  every  re- 
spect is  a good  citizen.  For  a number  of  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity at  Findlay. 

GEORGE  F.  TROUT,  of  the  firm  of  Trout 
Brothers,  proprietors  of  a furniture  store  at 
No.  31 1 South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  and 
president  of  the  Ohio  Paint  and  Stain  Com- 
pany, also  of  Findlay,  has  been  a resident  of 
this  city  since  1898.  He  was  bom  at  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Hancock  County,  O.,  January  19,  1873, 
and  is  a son  of  Judson  B.  Trout,  who  resides 
on  his  farm  near  North  Baltimore,  O. 

In  1884,  when  George  F.  Trout  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  North 
Baltimore,  in  Wood  County,  and  there  he  was 
educated,  graduating  from  the  North  Balti- 
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more  High  School  in  1893.  He  married  Miss 
Carrie  Crites,  a daughter  of  Samuel  Crites, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Irene.  Mr.  Trout 
is  a member  of  a number  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tions including  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

The  firm  of  Trout  Brothers  is  composed  of 
George  F.  and  Len  L.  Trout  and  S.  J.  Chesbro 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  on  their  large  store 
at  Findlay,  they  operate  a furniture  store  at 
North  Baltimore  which  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Len  L.  Trout.  The  works  of 
the  Ohio  Paint  and  Stain  Company  are  situ- 
ated on  the  comer  of  Taylor  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Findlay.  This  company  was  organ- 
ized January  i,  1910,  from  the  old  Ohio  Paint 
and  Varnish  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Trout 
was  president  as  he  is  of  the  present  company. 
Other  officers  are:  Hiram  Van  Campen,  sec- 
retary, and  John  H.  Williamson,  manager  of 
the  works.  When  the  Trout  Brothers  came 
first  to  Findlay  they  established  their  store  in 
the  Marvin  Theater  Block,  on  North  Main 
Street,  moving  from  there  to  their  present  lo- 
cation in  February,  1909.  During  his  first  two 
years  of  residence  at  Findlay,  Mr.  Trout  ran 
an  oil  lease  but  since  then  has  given  his  main 
attention  to  merchandising.  He  is  numbered 
with  the  city’s  progressive,  wide  awake  and 
enterprising  citizens. 

D.  L.  NORRIS,  one  of  the  substantial  and 
representative  citizens  of  Marion  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  who  is  serving  in  his 
fourth  term  as  township  treasurer,  owns  220 
acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  this  township,  sep- 
arated into  three  tracts,  the  home  farm  in  Sec- 
tion 3,  containing  eighty  acres.  He  was  bom 
in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  May  13,  1848,  and  is 


a son  of  Alexander  M.  and  Maria  (Stone) 
Norris. 

Alexander  M.  Norris  was  bora  in  Maryland, 
in  1808,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1835.  His  father 
was  Alexander  Norris,  who  was  of  English 
ancestry.  Alexander  M.  Norris  was  one  of  a 
family  of  fourteen  children  and  he  and  his 
brother  William  were  the  only  ones  to  come  to 
what  was  then  the  West,  and  William  died  in 
Fairfield  County,  but  Alexander  M.  came  to 
Hancock  County  when  his  son,  David  Lewis, 
was  but  a child.  For  some  years  he  followed 
the  shoemaking  trade  and  then  bought  a small 
place.  He  died  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  was  twice  married,  by  his  first  wife 
having  four  children:  William  H.,  Mary  F., 
Elizabeth  and  Sarah  J.  Mary  F.  is  the  only 
survivor  and  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Mosier.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  Maria  Stone,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  three  children  were  born 
to  that  union:  George  W.,  David  Lewis  and 
Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Borough.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  1893,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

David  Lewis  Norris  was  four  years  old  when 
his  parents  moved  from  Fairfield  to  Hancock 
County  and  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  he 
lives.  His  father  bought  his  first  twenty  acres 
from  R.  Foltz  and  subsequently  added  until  he 
became  possessed  of  a large  estate.  David 
Lewis  grew  to  manhood  here  and  his  education 
was  secured  in  the  district  schools.  When  he 
reached  man’s  estate  he  took  charge  of  the 
farm  and  later  purchased  it  and  has  carried  on 
farming  and  stock  raising  here.  His  sisters 
lived  with  him  until  their  death  and  since  then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartman  have  resided 
here,  Mr.  Hartman  at  present  being  the  practi- 
cal farmer.  The  farm  house  was  built  by  the 
father  of  Mr.  Norris  and  at  times  the  present 
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owner  has  repaired  it  and  has  erected  the  other 
buildings  now  on  his  land,  including  those  on 
his  other  farms. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Norris  is  a stanch  Republi- 
can and  he  has  served  frequently  in  township 
offices,  as  noted  above,  being  township  treas- 
urer and  formerly  was  township  clerk,  and  in 
1889  was  his  party’s  candidate  for  county  re- 
corder. He  is  a member  of  Findlay  Lodge 
No.  73,  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the  Golden  Rule 
Encampment,  and  is  a charter  member  of  the 
local  Grange. 

SOLOMON  SHAFER,  owner  of  330  acres 
of  fine  farming  land  in  Delaware  Township, 
Section  u,  and  seventy  acres  in  Mt.  Blanchard 
Sections  r and  2,  upon  which  he  lives,  was 
bom  in  Knox  County,  O.,  March  23,  1836,  a 
son  of  Michael  and  Nancy  Shafer.  The  father 
came  to  Hancock  County  in  1835,  with  two  of 
his  eldest  sons,  and  two  of  his  eldest  daughters, 
and  cleared  a small  piece  of  land,  on  which  he 
built  a log  cabin.  In  the  following  spring  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  made  the  journey 
on  horseback,  carrying  her  little  six-weeks  old 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Their  farm  was 
located  in  Section  12,  half  a mile  south  of  Mt. 
Blanchard.  Michael  Shafer  added  to  his  little 
property  from  time  to  time  until  he  finally  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  Han- 
cock County,  a result  which  speaks  volumes  for 
his  industry  and  perseverance.  He  died  on  his 
farm  in  Section  1,  on  August  16,  1862,  being 
survived  for  eight  years  by  his  wife.  She  was 
a native  of  Ireland,  coming  to  this  country 
with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Knox  County, 
where  they  engaged  in  farming.  She  and  her 
husband  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  ninth 
in  order  of  birth. 


Solomon  Shafer  was  reared  in  Delaware 
Township,  attending  the  country  schools  in 
boyhood  and  also  the  city  schools  at  Mt. 
Blanchard.  During  his  leisure  hours  he  was 
gradually  initiated  into  farm  work,  which  sub- 
sequently became  his  life  occupation.  In  1859 
he  bought  out  the  heirs  of  his  father’s  estate, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Hoge,  who  came  to  Hancock  County 
from  Belmont  County,  O.,  with  her  parents, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  settling  on  a' 
farm  in  Amanda  Township,  this  being  about 
the  year  1851.  Subsequently  they  removed  to 
the  State  of  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Hoge  bought  a 
farm,  upon  which  he  later  died — in  1885.  His 
wife  passed  away  three  years  afterwards. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  our  subject  began 
housekeeping  upon  his  70-acre  farm  in  Sec- 
tions 1 and  2,  which  property  he  has  since  cut 
up  into  city  lots.  Upon  his  other  property  he 
carries  on  general  agriculture  and  has  been 
quite  successful  in  this  occupation,  partaking 
of  the  prosperity  which  farmers  in  general  are 
now  enjoying  throughout  the  country.  He 
and  his  wife  have  had  one  child,  Anna  Lorena, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  Lewis  Renfrew  Kious, 
of  Madison  County,  and  the  mother  of  five 
children — Clifford  Shafer,  Mary  Louise,  Lewis 
R.,  Lorena  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shafer  attend  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 
From  1865  to  1869  Mr.  Shafer  served  as 
county  auditor,  being  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  living  during  those  four  years  in 
Findlay.  The  rest  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
Mt.  Blanchard. 

FRANK  C.  SHANK,  county  auditor  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  is  well  and  favorably 
known  all  over  this  county,  belonging  to  one  of 
its  prominent  old  families  and  for  a number  of 
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years  being  active  in  political  circles.  He  was 
born  in  Union  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
August  20,  1873,  and  >s  a son  of  Albert  and 
Mary  E.  (Watson)  Shank. 

Albert  Shank  was  born  in  Allen  County,  O., 
and  came  from  there  to  Hancock  County  where 
he  followed  an  agricultural  life  until  his  de- 
cease in  1892.  He  married  Mary  E.  Watson, 
a native  of  Mahoning  County.  O.,  who  sur- 
vives. 

Frank  C.  Shank  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  after  attending  the  country  schools 
for  some  years,  began  to  teach  school,  first  in 
Union  Township,  for  thirty-two  months,  and 
later  at  the  village  of  Rawson  for  thirty-one 
months.  He  had  always  been  a zealous  Repub- 
lican and  after  he  left  the  school-room  he  was 
elected  deputy  county  auditor  and  served  in 
that  office  for  seven  consecutive  years.  He  was 
elected  in  the  November  election  of  1908  to  the 
office  of  auditor,  assuming  the  duties  of  this 
office  on  the  third  Monday  in  October,  1909, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  Republican  county 
officials,  out  of  sixteen  candidates,  who  were 
elected.  Mr.  Shank’s  long  experience  as  dep- 
uty particularly  qualified  him  for  this  office,  in 
which  he  is  efficient  and  popular. 

Mr.  Shank  married  Miss  Gertrude  Crist, 
who  was  bom  and  reared  in  Eagle  Township, 
Hancock  County,  and  they  have  two  children : 
Mary  and  Josephine.  Mr.  Shank  is  a member 
of  a number  of  fraternal  organizations,  includ- 
ing: the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Maccabees,  the  Elks,  and  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans. 

JACOB  ANTHONY  KIMMELL,  M.  D.. 
was  bom  on  a farm  near  the  village  of  Oneida, 
Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  He  was  a son  of  David  and 


Christena  Oaks  Kimmell,  the  former  of  Dutch 
and  the  latter  of  English  descent,  and  was  the 
eighth  of  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
three  are  still  living. 

In  October,  1851,  the  family  moved  to  Han- 
cock County,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Marion 
Township  about  three  miles  from  Findlay. 
Here  he  attended  the  country  common  schools 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  obtained  a county  cer- 
tificate and  taught  school  in  the  winter  time 
and  attended  the  Findlay  select  school  in  the 
autumn  season  for  two  years,  when  in  Febru- 
ary, 1863,  he  enlisted  for  three  years  in  Co. 
A,  2 1st  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  service  May  30th,  1863.  He  was 
present  and  took  part  in  numerous  skirmishes 
and  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  Chickamauga,  Tunnel 
Hill,  Rocky  Face,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
New  Hope  church,  Chattahoocha  and  Atlanta, 
serving  with  General  W.  T.  Sherman  in  the 
“One  hundred  and  twenty  days’  fight”  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Sherman’s  army  at  Atlanta,  he  was  taken  with 
rheumatism,  and  sent  back  in  stages  to  Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville,  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Fully 
recovering  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  a de- 
tail as  prescription  clerk  in  the  Joe  Holt  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  of  twelve  hundred  beds,  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  taught  one  year 
in  the  Findlay  schools,  read  medicine  and  at- 
tended the  Medical  Department  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1869.  In  1875  he 
took  the  ad  eundem  degree  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  New  York,  and  a Post 
Graduate  course  in  the  same  city  in  1898.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Can- 
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nonsburg,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  was  post- 
master of  that  village  under  Grant’s  adminis- 
tration, but  has  practiced  his  profession  in 
Findlay  continuously  since  1872. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Kimmell  has  always  been  a 
staunch  Republican,  and  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  and  municipal  gas  trus- 
tee; he  was  appointed  on  the  board  of  pension 
examiners  by  President  Harrison.  In  1895  he 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  from  Han- 
cock County  by  a majority  of  631,  this  being 
the  largest  majority  given  to  a representative 
from  this  county  in  its  history,  and  at  this  time 
secured  the  passage  of  the  medical  law  of  Ohio 
for  the  examination  and  registration  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  within  the  State.  He  has 
held  the  position  of  surgeon  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railroad  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  president  of  the 
railroad  surgeons  of  that  system  in  1909. 

Dr.  Kimmell  is  a member,  and  has  been  pres- 
ident of,  the  Hancock  County  and  Northwest- 
ern Ohio  Medical  Associations;  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  State,  National  and  Inter- 
national Medical  Associations,  as  well  as  ex- 
aminer for  a number  of  the  large  life  insurance 
companies. 

The  Doctor  has  been  an  extensive  traveler, 
having  been  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States,  the  British  Maritime  Provinces, 
Canada,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Cuba,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  has  visited  almost  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  as  well  as  the  western  part  of 
Asia  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  Owing 
to  this  extensive  intermingling  with  people  of 
different  political  and  religious  views,  he  has 
become  quite  liberal  in  his  views,  and  charita- 
ble to  all,  and  while  he  is  not  a member  of  any 


church,  he  holds  strongly  to  the  Unitarian 
creed. 

Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two 
wives,  he  was  married  the  third  time  August 
30th,  1909,  to  the  estimable  Mrs.  Effie  Afton 
Gibson,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  has  one  son, 
Alfred  Graber  Kimmell,  by  his  second  wife, 
Rosa  Evelyn  Kimmell. 

HON.  D.  P.  HAGERTY,  once  a member 
of  the  General  Assembly  from  Hancock 
County,  O.,  and  a prominent  retired  farmer  of 
Liberty  Township,  resides  on  his  farm  of  142 
acres,  which  is  located  in  Section  18.  He  was 
born  April  3,  1844,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  Road  and  is  a 
son  of  Samuel  and  Maria  (Gween)  Hagerty, 
both  natives  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.  Samuel 
Hagerty,  who  was  a mason  by  trade,  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  He  was  the 
father  of  five  children,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
two  sons  all  died  within  two  years,  and  were 
buried  at  Liberty,  Fayette  County,  Pa.  Our 
subject’s  two  sisters  reside  in  Fayette  County. 
Mr.  Hagerty  was  politically  a Democrat. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Hagerty  was  reared  and  spent 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  and  there  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  He  was  engaged  in 
farming  there  for  some  years  after  his  mar- 
riage and  also  in  Westmoreland  County.  In 
1874  he  came  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  his  present  farm  of  142  acres  in 
Liberty  Township,  where  he  followed  general 
farming  and  stock  raising  until  1905.  He  has 
since  continued  his  residence  here,  overseeing 
his  farming  interests,  and  during  the  busy 
season  he  lends  a helping  hand  with  the  work. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  has  since  received  the  nom- 
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ination  for  a second  term.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Farmers’  Institute  of  Benton  Ridge  of 
which  he  served  five  years  as  president,  and 
was  also  a member  of  the  McComb  Farmers’ 
Institute. 

Mr.  Hagerty  was  married  in  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  in  1865,  to  Sarah  Browneller,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Browneller,  who  was  a 
native  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Of  their 
union  were  born  the  following  children:  Liz- 
zie D.,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  T.  Richard,  of 
Findlay,  Ohio;  A.  L.,  who  married  Clifford 
Hauver,  of  Tippecanoe  City,  Miami  County, 
Ohio;  Anna  B., "who  is  residing  at  home; 
Samuel  J.,  who  married  Permilla  M.  Eshel- 
man ; and  Emily,  living  at  home. 

GEORGE  F.  SHARNINGHOUSE,  who 
resides  on  his  excellent  farm  of  eighty-three 
acres,  eighty  of  which  lie  in  Section  21  and 
three  acres  in  Section  28,  Portage  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  owns  also  a life  lease  in 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  acres,  situated  in 
Section  33,  the  same  township.  He  was  born 
in  Pleasant  Township,  Hancock  County,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  William  and  Dora 
(Kuhlman)  Shaminghouse. 

William  Shaminghouse  was  born  in  Hano- 
ver, Germany,  December  12,  1849,  and  is  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Shaminghouse.  His 
people  were  in  humble  circumstances  and  when 
he  was  seven  years  old  he  had  to  go  to  work  to 
help  support  the  family.  After  working  for  a 
time  at  herding  cows,  he  bound  himself  out  for 
a period  of  five  years,  under  these  conditions : 
for  the  first  year  he  should  receive  nine  dollars ; 
for  the  second  year,  twelve  dollars ; fifteen  dol- 
lars for  his  third  year  of  service ; forty  dollars 
for  the  fourth  year  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  fifth 
year.  In  those  days  that  looked  like  a very 


large  amount  of  money  for  a poor  boy  to  earn. 
He  kept  faithfully  to  his  contract  and  at  the 
expiration  of  it  had  $126  comig  to  him.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  had  heard  much  of  the  land 
of  prosperity  and  opportunity  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  when  he  received  the  money 
his  toil  had  earned,  he  paid  out  a goodly  por- 
tion of  it  for  a ticket  on  a sailing  vessel  for 
America.  He  landed  in  the  United  States  in 
1869.  He  immediately  sought  employment  but 
before  he  found  any  work  that  he  could  do,  his 
money  had  dwindled  to  six  dollars.  After 
reaching  Hancock  County,  O.,  he  secured  work 
in  Allen  Township  as  a farm  hand  and  in  four 
and  one-half  years  had  saved  the  sum  of  $500. 
He  kept  on  working,  sometimes  renting  land 
for  a season  or  two  and  by  1881  was  able  to 
purchase  seventy  acres  for  himself.  In  1896 
he  added  enough  more  to  make  his  farm  150 
acres,  located  in  Portage  Township,  where  he 
has  long  been  a leading  farmer  and  respected 
citizen.  In  1872  he  married  Dora  Kuhlman, 
who  died  in  1904.  They  had  four  children: 
Amelia  Jane,  George  F.,  Henry  W.,  and  Ora. 
Mr.  Shaminghouse  and  sons  all  belong  to  the 
German  Lutheran  church. 

George  F.  Shaminghouse  was  a babe  when 
his  parents  moved  into  Portage  Township  and 
here  he  grew  to  manhood  and  attended  the 
country  schools  in  his  youth.  His  business  has 
always  been  farming  and  stock  raising  and  he 
has  met  with  much  success  in  his  efforts.  He 
bought  his  farm  in  the  winter  of  1909-1910 
and  moved  on  it  in  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  Shaminghouse  married  Miss  Jennie 
Pearl  Mowery,  a daughter  of  George  Mowery, 
a prominent  farmer  of  Pleasant  Township, 
where  she  was  born  and  reared.  Four  children 
have  been  bom  to  this  marriage : Ralph, 

Joice,  Zella  May  and  Dorothy.  Mr.  Shaming- 
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house  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  township 
affairs  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the 
school  board  of  Portage  Township  since  March 
of  the  current  year. 

JOHN  H.  JELLEY,  an  enterprising 
farmer  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the 
owner  of  127  acres  of  highly  cultivated  farm 
land,  fifty-seven  acres  lying  in  Cass  Town- 
ship, and  the  remaing  seventy  acres,  adjoin- 
ing being  in  Section  20,  Allen  Township. 
He  was  born  December  7,  1848,  on  a farm 
in  Cass  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  is  a son  of  John  H.  and  Hannah  (Johns- 
ton) Jelley. 

John  H.  Jelley,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  O.,  on  a farm,  through  which  the 
line  dividing  Jefferson  and  Harrison  Coun- 
ties ran,  and  was  there  reared  to  maturity. 
In  1840,  on  the  eve  of  Hallowe’en,  he  first 
came  to  Hancock  County,  and  after  remain- 
ing but  a short  time,  went  to  Coshocton 
County,  O.,  where  he  had  two  brothers  liv- 
ing. He  subsequently  returned  to  Hancock 
County  and  purchased  a farm  in  Section . 
32,  Cass  Township,  and  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  May 
13,  1880.  He  was  first  united  in  marriage 
with  Hannah  Johnston,  who  died  April  1852, 
and  his  second  union  was  with  Ann  Maria 
Spangler,  who  died  December  27,  1866.  His 
third  marriage  was  with  Mrs.  Susan  (John- 
son) Cratty,  a widow  of  Hiram  Cratty, 
who  died  while  in  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

John  H.  Jelley,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
reared  in  Cass  Township,  his  father’s  farm 
being  the  scene  of  his  boyhood  activities, 
and  with  the  exception  of  ten  years  spent 
at  carpentering,  has  always  followed  gen- 


eral farming.  For  two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  rented  a farm  in  Allen  Township, 
but  in  November,  1882,  located  on  his  pres- 
ent farm,  which  he  had  purchased  some  time 
before,  and  has  here  carried  on  general  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Jelley  is  one  of  the  substantial 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  township, 
and  has  served  six  years  as  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Allen  Township. 

Mr.  Jelley  was  married  to  Rozena  Mel- 
lott,  who  is  a daughter  of  Elijah  and  Jane 
(Kline)  Mellott,  and  is  a granddaughter 
of  Obadiah  and  Katherine. (Sipes)  Mellott, 
natives  of  Bedford  County,  Pa.  Obadiah 
Mellott  was  of  English  descent  and  his  wife 
of  German  ancestry.  He  died  in  1862,  and 
his  wife  died  in  1859-  Elijah  Mellott  was 
born  in  1820  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  and 
was  married  there  in  1842.  In  1851  he  lo- 
cated in  Ashland  County,  O.,  and  four  years 
later  came  to  Hancock  County  and  pur- 
chased eighty  acres  of  land  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, which  he  later  increased  to  117  acres. 
Mrs.  Elijah  Mellott  died  in  Allen  Town- 
ship in  1891,  and  is  still  survived  by  her 
husband,  who  resides  with  his  son,  John  H. 
Mellott,  of  Allen  Township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jelley  became  the  parents 
of  the  following  children : Jenny  Pearl,  who 
teaches  music  in  Findlay,  O. ; Eiljah  Oral, 
who  teaches  the  school  of  District  No.  5 of 
Allen  Township;  Cleveland  Hazlett,  who  is 
employed  as  a machinist  at  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Elva  J.,  who  is  employed  as  an  oil  pumper, 
married  Belva  Shafer,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Gale  Lillian ; Leland  Laverne,  who 
died  aged  seven  months  and  twenty-eight 
days;  Clarence  Ithel;  James  Jule;  Harland 
Henry;  and  Bernard  Lowell. 
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C.  E.  BECK,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  youngest  business  man  in  the 
growing  little  city  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.,  is 
also  numbered  with  the  most  prosperous. 
He  was  born  at  Mt.  Blanchard  in  December, 
1873,  an<i  *s  a son  of  Peter  and  Katherine 
(Morehart)  Beck. 

Peter  Beck  is  one  of  Mt.  Blanchard’s  lead- 
ing citizens.  He  was  born  in  Amanda  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  and  followed 
farming  until  he  moved  to  Mt.  Blanchard, 
where  he  was  appointed  postmaster  by  the 
late  ex-President  Cleveland.  His  wife  died 
when  their  son,  C.  E.  Beck,  was  small. 

C.  E.  Beck  was  educated  in  his  native 
place  and  after  leaving  school  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  post  office  and  remained  with 
his  father  until  the  close  of  his  term  as  post- 
master. He  then  opened  up  a retail  grocery 
and  has  demonstrated  much  business  ability 
and  commands  a large  amount  of  the  most 
desirable  city  trade. 

In  November,  1895,  Mr.  Beck  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mamie  E.  Bell,  a daughter  of 
J.  T.  Bell,  of  Mt.  Blanchard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beck  have  two  children : Helen  and  Kath- 
erine. With  the  other  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  Mr.  Beck  is  identified 
with  the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
is  the  treasurer  of  both  organizations  at  Mt. 
Blanchard. 

DON.  B.  BIGGS,  M.  D.  The  medical  pro- 
fession at  Findlay,  O.,  has  many  able  repre- 
sentatives and  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Don.  B.  Biggs,  M.  D.,  who  has  been 
established  in  practice  in  this  city  for  the 
past  eight  years.  He  was  born  at  Arcadia, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  June  16,  1873,  and  is 


a son  of  Rev.  Peter  and  Anna  (Eyer) 
Biggs. 

Rev.  Peter  Biggs  is  now  living  retired  at 
Findlay,  after  a continuous  service  of  thirty- 
three  years  in  the  Methodist  ministry.  Few 
residents  of  Hancock  County  are  better 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed. 

Dr.  Biggs  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Hancock  County  and  afterward  spent  three 
years  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  then  entered 
Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  O., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1902.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  came 
to  Findlay  where  he  has  built  up  a substan- 
tial practice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Han- 
cock County,  the  Northwestern,  the  Ohio 
State  and  .the  National  Medical  Societies. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

JOHN  BRENNER,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  leading  citizen  of  Cass  Township  where 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  association  with  his  son  owns  287 
acres  of  fine  land,  of  which,  the  home  farm 
of  eighty  acres  lies  in  Section  25,  while  the 
remainder  is  in  Section  13,  almost  adjoin- 
ing. Mr.  Brenner  was  born  October  12, 
1846,  in  Washington  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Mathias  and 
Caroline  (Mouser)  Brenner. 

Mathias  Brenner  and  wife  were  both  born 
in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  shortly  after 
their  marriage  they  embarked  for  America. 
Travel  in  those  days  was  slow  and  laborious 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
stage  journey  of  eighteen  days  had  to  be  un- 
dertaken before  they  reached  Havre,  where 
the  steamer  was  ready  to  carry  them  to  the 
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unknown  land  across  the  ocean.  Mathias 
Brenner  was  a skilled  blacksmith  and  after 
they  reached  Philadelphia,  he  found  work 
at  his  trade  and  two  years  later  came  to 
Ohio.  In  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Jacob  Hofer,  he  bought  fourteen  acres 
of  land  in  Mulberry  Township,  Stark 
County,  and  together  they  carried  on  a 
blacksmith  business  for  two  years.  They 
then  came  to  Hancock  County,  where  Mr. 
Hofer  bought  forty  acres  in  Washington 
Township,  while  Mr.  Brenner  purchased 
thirty  acres  from  Peter  Wyant.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  trade  but  found  time 
to  clear  twenty  acres  of  his  land  and  build  a 
round  log  house  and  shop  and  later  one  of 
hewn  logs  and  still  later  erected  better 
buildings.  Mr.  Hofer,  however,  apparently 
became  discouraged  as  he  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Williams  County  where  he  sub- 
sequently died.  Within  five  years,  Mr. 
Brenner  sold  his  thirty  acres  to  such  good 
advantage  that  he  was  able  to  buy  eighty 
acres  in  Section  25,  Cass  Township.  He 
was  a man  of  enterprise  and  courage.  He 
walked  the  whole  distance  to  Coshocton 
County  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  of  $462.50, 
for  this  land,  prudently  putting  $3  in  his 
pocket  for  expenses  on  the  way.  He  ac- 
complished his  purpose  and  when  he  reached 
home  had  one-half  of  his  expense  money 
still  in  his  pocket,  proving  himself  a man  of 
resource  and  expediency.  This  trip  he 
made  in  August,  1847.  He  continued  to  live 
on  that  land  until  within  six  years  of  his 
death  when  he  sought  the  comforts  of  his 
son’s  fireside,  his  wife  having  died,  and  here 
he  passed  away  in  April,  1897,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  There  were  four  children  : 


Rosean,  deceased,  married  first  John  Scott 
and  second  Joseph  Foust;  Mary,  deceased, 
was  the  wife  of  Henry  Pfeiffer,  also  de- 
ceased; John,  and  Caroline,  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  Fred  Mouser.  The  mother  of 
the  above  family  died  in  August,  1890,  aged 
seventy-five  years. 

John  Brenner  was  one  year  old  when  his 
parents  came  to  Cass  Township  and  here  he 
grew  to  manhood,  in  his  boyhood  attending 
the  district  and  later  private  schools,  and 
the  High  School  at  Findlay.  Fjor  thirteen 
years  he  continued  to  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  summers  and  teach  school  in  the 
winters  and  in  the  fall  of  1874  he  purchased 
sixty-four  acres  of  his  present  farm  from 
Joseph  Linhart.  Five  years  later  he  added 
forty  acres  and  still  later  the  home  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  and  still  later,  in  partnership 
with  his  son  Henry,  bought  103  acres,  situ- 
ated in  Section  13,  all  of  which  is  under  the 
farm  management  of  Henry  Brenner. 

On  October  6,  18 72,  Mr.  Brenner  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Myers,  a daugh- 
ter of  Gotlieb  and  Mary  (Ott)  Myers,  na- 
tives of  Germany.  Five  children  were  born 
to  this  union,  namely:  Henry;  Ella,  who 

is  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  C.  P.  Taylor, 
and  the  mother  of  two  children — Ethel  and 
Genevieve;  Ida,  who  is  the  wife  of  C.  P. 
Taylor;  John  W.,  who  died  aged  eleven 
years  and  five  days:  and  Treva  Netta.  Mr. 
Brenner  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he 
is  a Democrat  and  has  frequently  been 
elected  to  township  offices,  serving  as  school 
director  and  township  clerk  and  also  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  is  identified  with  the 
order  of  Ben  Hur,  of  Findlay. 
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C.  R.  BURNETTE,  Ph.  G.,  the  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  drug  store,  of  its  size,  in  North- 
western Ohio,  has  been  established  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  Hancock 
County,  since  1902,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  postmaster.  Mr.  Burnette  was 
born  at  Orangeville,  in  Trumbull  County, 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Alice 
(Seiple)  Burnette,  natives  and  residents  of 
Orangeville. 

C.  R.  Burnette  attended  the  schools  in  his 
native  place  and  when  twenty-two  years  old 
entered  the  Ohio  Normal  University  of  Ada, 
and  was  graduated  there  in  pharmacy  in 
1900.  He  came  then  to  Mt.  Blanchard  and 
for  two  years  managed  a drug  store  which 
he  then  bought.  He  carries  only  the  drugs 
and  preparations  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Pure  Food  & Drug  law,  together  with 
the  usual  line  of  merchandise  now  found  in 
every  drug  store  and  in  addition  has  a de- 
partment fitted  up  with  a full  line  of  wall 
paper,  books  and  jewelry.  He  is  a man  of 
much  enterprise  and  his  business  qualities 
are  freely  recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens 
who  have  sought  his  services  on  many 
boards. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Burnette  was  married  to 
Miss  Dawn  Pugh,  a daughter  of  Newton 
and  Mary  Pugh,  who  were  people  of  promi- 
nence in  Delaware  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burnette  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  Mr,  Burnette  has  been 
a member  of  its  board  of  trustees  for  a term 
of  years.  He  is  also  trustee  and  treasurer 
of  the  cemetery  board.  He  is  identified 
fraternally  with  Lodge  No.  519  F.  & A.  M., 
and  Lodge  No.  481  Knights  of  Pythias,  both 
of  Mt.  Blanchard. 


JOHN  B.  HEIMHOFER,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Company,  of 
Findlay,  O.,  and  a prominent  old  producer,  has 
been  a resident  of  this  city  since  1886.  He  was 
born  in  Switzerland,  November  13,  1863,  and 
is  a son  of  John  M.  and  Agatha  (Miller) 
Heimhofer. 

John  M.  Heimhofer  was  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Switzerland.  When  he  came  with 
his  family  to  America  he  settled  in  what  is 
now  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  where  he  se- 
cured employment  in  the  coal  mines,  but  later 
became  interested  in  the  oil  fields,  at  which 
time  he  moved  to  Red  Rock,  in  McKean 
County.  Later  on  in  life,  when  his  son,  John 
B.,  came  to  Findlay,  he  and  wife  accompanied 
him  and  in  this  city  Mr.  Heimhofer  died  in 
1904,  but  his  widow  survives.  They  had  three 
children:  John  B.,  Fred  H.  and  Ida. 

John  B.  Heimhofer  was  quite  young  when 
his  parents  came  to  America.  He  was  afforded 
educational  advantages,  being  sent  to  a select 
school  at  Archibald,  Pa.,  and  was  seventeen 
years  old  when  he  went  with  the  family  to  Mc- 
Kean County.  There  he  engaged  in  teaming  in 
the  oil  fields  for  a time  and  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother  and  E.  V.  Wyss- 
brod  and  together  they  purchased  a lease  in  the 
Bradford  oil  fields  and  thus  his  start  was  made 
in  the  path  which  has  resulted  in  his  becoming 
so  successful  an  oil  producer.  In  a short  time 
they  acquired  other  leases  and  kept  on  until 
they  owned  seventy-two  wells.  In  1886  the 
firm  disposed  of  its  holdings  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  November  of  that  year  opened  a hard- 
ware store  at  Findlay,  O.,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Wyssbrod  & Company.  This  business  was 
continued  for  three  years  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  firm  resumed  operations  as  oil 
producers. 
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In  1899,  Mr.  Heimhofer  purchased  a fine 
farm  but  he  has  placed  tenants  on  it.  In  1901, 
when  the  Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Com- 
pany was  organized,  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  became  president  on  January  i,  1910. 
He  has  additional  interests  both  at  Findlay  and 
other  points.  He  is  a director  in  the  Findlay 
Sucker  Rod  Company  and  in  the  Buckeye 
Steam  Laundry  Company,  and  is  also  inter- 
ested in  zinc  and  mineral  lands,  the  former  near 
Joplin,  Mo.,  and  the  latter  in  Arkansas. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Heimhofer  was  married  to 
Miss  Rosetta  Boyd,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Hancock  County  and  is  a daughter  of  the 
late  Richard  W.  Boyd,  whose  death  occurred 
March  10,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heimhofer 
have  had  two  children:  John  Russell,  who 
died  when  aged  one  year;  and  Bessie  M.,  who 
was  born  in  1901.  In  politics,  Mr.  Heimhofer 
gives  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
served  one  term  in  the  city  council.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Elks. 

JOHN  W.  SMITH,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  Blanchard  Township  and  well 
known  in  Hancock  County,  owns  300  acres  of 
valuable  land  which  is  divided  into  three  farms, 
all  of  the  land  being  situated  in  Blanchard  and 
Pleasant  Townships.  He  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  April 
10,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Albertina 
(Tagler)  Smith. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Smith  were  born  in  Ger- 
many and  there  grew  up  and  were  married. 
Two  days  after  the  ceremony  they  left  their 
quiet  homes  for  Hamburg,  with  the  intention 
of  embarking  there  for  America.  It  took  them 
two  weeks  to  reach  the  city  of  Hamburg  and 
six  months  had  passed  before  they  landed  on 
American  soil.  Henry  Smith  soon  made  ar- 


rangements to  rent  eighty  acres  of  land  near 
Fostoria,  O.,  as  he  could  not  purchase  as  his 
sole  capital  was  represented  by  a coin  of  the 
value  of  ten  cents.  He  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  hardship,  as  his  father  was  a man  of 
means  in  Germany,  but,  on  account  of  the  son 
marrying  against  the  father’s  will,  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  inheritance.  The  family  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  story  of  his  successful  and  cour- 
ageous efforts  to  acquire  independence  in  the 
new  land  and  of  how  much  he  was  helped  by 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  wife  he  had 
chosen. 

John  W.  Smith  attended  school  in  Pleasant 
Township,  north  of  McComb,  and  the  Blanch- 
ard schools.  He  was  married  August  8,  1884, 
to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Fundum,  a daughter  of 
Henry  Fundum,  of  Blanchard  Township.  After 
marriage  they  resided  on  the  present  farm 
which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Fundum,  who 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  After  the  property  became  his 
own,  Mr.  Smith  did  a large  amount  of  improv- 
ing, including  the  thorough  draining  of  the 
land.  He  engages  in  general  farming  and 
raises  a large  amount  of  stock. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  namely : Ella,  who  married  D.  A.  John- 
son and  they  live  in  Blanchard  Township, 
and  have  two  children — Clarence  and  Harry; 
Cora,  who  resides  at  home;  and  Arthur,  who 
is  yet  at  school.  Mr.  Smith  and  family  belong 
to  the  Lutheran  church  at  McComb,  O.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  for  several  terms  and 
has  also  been  township  trustee,  and  is  known  as 
an  honest  and  capable  official.  He  has  other 
investments  and  is  a stockholder  in  the  Farm- 
ers’ Mutual  Telephone  Company  of  McComb. 
Perhaps  no  resident  of  this  section  is  more 
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kindly  thought  of  than  Mr.  Smith  by  the  poor 
and  needy  for  his  charities  are  large  and  the 
kind  heart  that  prompts  them  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  who  are  in  trouble. 

HON.  JOHN  MELVILLE  K.  LONG, 
manager  of  Snyder’s  saw  mill,  situated  in 
Amanda  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and 
dealing  in  concrete  and  lumber  and  mill  sup- 
plies, is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popu- 
lar citizens  of  Vanlue,  having  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  mayor  of  the  place  on  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  tickets.  He  was 
born  at  Vanlue,  O.,  June  3,  1858,  and  is  a son 
of  J.  W.  and  a grandson  of  John  Long,  who 
was  known  far  and  wide  as  “Honest”  John 
Long. 

J.  W.  Long,  father  of  John  M.  K.,  was  born 
in  Wyandot  County,  O.,  May  12,  1833,  and 
died  October  1,  1909.  He  married  Wealthy 
Ellen  Woodard,  who  was  born  July  24,  1838, 
and  still  survives.  Nine  children  were  bom 
to  them  as  follows:  John  M.  K. ; Minnie,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Gemmell;  Almeda  Josephine, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  R.  Leese,  of  Dunkirk; 
Charles  Sherman,  who  lives  at  Carey,  O. ; 
Emma,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Cesna  of  Forest ; Net- 
tie, who  is  now  Mrs.  Snook,  of  Delaware 
Township;  Kenneth,  who  resides  at  Wharton, 
O. ; Daisy,  who  is  Mrs.  McClelland,  of  Dela- 
ware Township ; and  Fred,  who  resides  at  Ar- 
lington, O. 

John  Melville  K.  Long  was  educated  in  dif- 
ferent schools  in  Wyandot  County  and  the 
Mt.  Blanchard  High  School  in  Hancock 
County  and  later  completed  a course  in  civil 
engineering.  He  started  into  the  mill  busi- 
ness shortly  after  leaving  school  and  became 
so  much  interested  that  he  has  continued  in  the 
same  line  and  has  greatly  prospered. 


Mr.  Long  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  F. 
Hammond,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Han- 
cock County,  and  they  have  had  three  children, 
namely:  Rex  R.,  who  was  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness at  Toledo,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years;  Alice  Lenola,  who  married  John 
Gamel,  of  Cary,  has  one  child,  Ronald;  and 
Mollie,  who  married  H.  G.  Early,  of  Vanlue. 
Mr.  Long  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
while  his  wife  attends  the  Methodist  church. 
He  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  belongs  to  the 
Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  at  Carey,  O.,  to  the 
Commandery  at  Findlay  and  to  the  Shrine  at 
Toledo.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  at  Forest.  In  politics  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. 

GEORGE  J.  HICKLE,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  farmers  in  Hancock  County,  is  the 
owner  of  250  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  upon 
which  he  lives,  it  being  located  in  Sections  7 
and  12,  Delaware  Township.  He  has  resided 
on  his  present  farm  for  fifty-three  years,  but 
was  born  in  Ross  County,  O.,  April  15,  1836, 
his  parents  being  Henry  and  Eliza  (Smith) 
Hickle.  Henry  Hickle,  who  was  born  at  Win- 
chester in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.,  settled 
in  Ross  County  when  a young  man,  occupying 
a farm  which  he  cultivated  until  his  death  in 
1842,  at  which  time  his  son  George,  our  pres- 
ent subject,  was  but  five  years  old.  Mrs.  Henry 
Hickle  died  at  Mt.  Blanchard  in  1871. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  George  J. 
Hickle  accompanied  his  mother  and  brothers 
to  Hancock  County,  they  settling  on  a 160- 
acre  farm  one  and  a quarter  miles  east  of  Mt. 
Blanchard.  He  attended  the  Delaware  Town- 
ship schools  and  subsequently  found  employ- 
ment as  a clerk  in  a general  store  at  Mt. 
Blanchard,  which  occupation  he  followed  for 
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some  time.  Later,  however,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming  in  which  pursuit  he  has  been 
very  successful.  Besides  raising  the  ordinary 
grains  and  other  farm  produce,  he  possesses 
some  of  the  best  registered  horses  in  the  state, 
which  have  taken  prizes  at  numerous  county 
and  state  fairs.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Prosper  No.  44,888.  Prosper  is  recorded 
by  the  Percheron  Society  of  America,  his  re- 
corded number  being  44,888.  Color  and  de- 
scription: Dark  grey;  star  in  forehead.  Ped- 
igree: Foaled  May  10,  1905;  bred  by  E.  D. 
Kohli,  Pandora,  Ohio;  owned  by  G.  J.  Hickle 
& Sons,  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.  Sire:  Rotrou 
27.437  (43.665).  by  Jules  (37,987),  Viliers 
13,169  (8,081),  by  Briard  5,317  (1,630),  by 
Brilliant  1,271  (755),  by  Brilliant  1,899 

(756),  by  Coco  II  (7x4),  by  Vieuxchaslin 
(713),  by  Coco  (712),  by  Mignon  (715),  by 
Jean  Le  Blanc  (739). 

Teddy  No.  43,560.  Teddy  is  recorded  by 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America,  and  his  re- 
corded number  is  43,560.  Color  and  descrip- 
tion: Black;  star.  Pedigree:  Foaled  May  10, 
1905,  bred  by  Lonzo  McClain,  Lima,  Ohio, 
and  owned  by  G.  J.  Hickle  & Sons,  Mt.  Blanch- 
ard, O.  Sire:  Excelsior  26,128,  by  Itasca 
20,034,  by  Introuvable  16,875  (24,146),  by 
Seducteur  8,850  (7,057),  by  Fenelon  2,682 
(38),  by  Brilliant  1,271  (755),  by  Brilliant 
1,899  (756),  by  Coco  II  (714),  by  Vieux 
Chaslin  (713),  by  Coco  (712),  by  Mignon 
(7I5).  by  Jean  Le  Blanc  (739).  In  addition 
to  horses  Mr.  Hickle  also  breeds  high  grade 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

On  April  15th,  1858,  Mr.  Hickle  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Virginia  E.  Latham,  of  Delaware 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  a daughter  of 
Rouzee  and  Nancy  Latham.  Her  parents,  who 


were  prosperous  farming  people,  both  died  in 
this  county,  Rouzee  Latham  attaining  the  re- 
markable age  of  ninety-six  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hickle  have  been  the  parents  of  eleven 
children,  whose  record  in  brief  is  as  follows : 
Cordelia  F.,  born  April  3,  1859,  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  Mary  E.,  bora  January 
12,  1861,  and  became  the  wife  of  George  Riter 
of  Delaware  Township,  and  the  mother  of  five 
children — Stanley,  Fairy,  Emmons,  Ellen  and 
Hazel.  Alben  Vinton,  born  December  24, 
1862,  married  Miss  Hattie  Warren  of  Han- 
cock County,  and  his  children  are  Stanley, 
Anna  and  Ethel.  Maud  A.,  bom  April  13, 
1865,  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Shoemaker, 
of  Hancock  County,  and  her  children  are 
George,  Florence,  May  and  Helen.  Blanch  A., 
born  March  24,  1867,  married  Mr.  O.  S.  Bell, 
of  Mt.  Blanchard,  this  county.  Anna  E.,  born 
May  24,  1869,  married  J.  W.  Nessbaum,  of 
Hancock  County  and  has  three  children — 
Helen,  Mabel  and  Bernice.  Orland  E.,  bom 
May  5,  1871,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years.  He  married  Miss  Fanny  Stewart  of  Han- 
cock County,  and  they  had  two  children — Grace 
and  Maynard.  Grace  G.  Hickle,  the  eighth 
member  of  the  family,  was  born  June  11,  1873. 
Harry  H.,  the  ninth  member,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 21,  1876.  Lawrence  C.,  born  July  6, 
1878,  and  Austin,  born  December  16,  1880, 
complete  the  family.  The  last  named  married 
Miss  Edith  Grace  Jenkins,  of  Delaware  Town- 
ship. Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Hickle,  the  mother  of 
the  above  mentioned  children,  died  December 
5,  1909,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  She 
was  a worthy  woman  and  a member  for  many 
years  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  to 
which  her  husband  also  belongs,  having  been 
a member  for  sixty-two  years.  The  various 
members  of  the  Hickle  family  are  worthy  men 
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and  women,  of  progressive  citizenship  and 
sound  principles,  and  are  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  the  several  communities  in  which 
they  reside. 

ALBERT  J.  REYCRAFT,  M.  D..  presi- 
dent of  the  Hancock  Medical  Society,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Fosto- 
ria,  O.,  since  1895,  with  offices  at  No. 

South  Main  Street  and  his  residence  in  the 
Hancock  County  side  of  the  city.  He  was  born 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  at  Highgate,  On- 
tario, February  22,  1862,  and  is  a son  of  James 
and  Phillicia  Reycraft,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
in  1906,  but  the  former  still  resides  in  High- 
gate. 

Dr.  Reycraft  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  attended  school  first  at  Highgate,  where 
he  graduated  and  went  then  to  a more  ad- 
vanced school  at  Ridgtown,  after  which  he 
went  back  to  the  farm  and  remained  there  until 
prepared  to  enter  the  Detroit  College  of  Medi- 
cine, at  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated, and  came  then  to  Fostoria.  He  engages 
in  a general  practice  but  makes  a specialty  of 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  Dr.  Reycraft 
is  widely  known  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
veiy  substantial  practice. 

Dr.  Reycraft  married  Miss  Ida  A.  Wigle,  of 
Leamington,  Ontario,  and  they  have  one  son, 
James  Leonard,  who  is  a student  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  O.  For 
eight  years  Dr.  Reycraft  has  been  a member  of 
the  Hancock  Medical  Society  and  his  election 
to  its  presidency  is  a signal  mark  of  honor 
shown  him  by  his  brother  practitioners.  He  is 
identified  also  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

CONRAD  HILLSHAFER,  one  of  the 
prominent  oil  producers  and  representative 


farmers  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the  owner 
of  185  acres  of  valuable  oil  and  farm  land  in 
Allen  Township,  his  residence  property  of 
eighty  acres  being  located  about  three  miles 
north  of  Findlay,  O.  He  was  born  October 
21,  1850,  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  is  a son  of 
Nicholas  and  Catherine  Hillshafer. 

Nicholas  Hillshafer  was  a brewer  by  trade 
and  about  1851  came  alone  to  America.  Three 
months  after  locating  in  Ohio,  he  sent  to  Ger- 
many for  his  family  to  come  to  Findlay  and 
upon  their  arrival  here  they  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  the  father  and  hus- 
band. Seventeen  years  later  it  was  learned 
through  a lawsuit,  that  he  had  gone  to  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.,  in  search  of  employment,  and 
died  very  suddenly  while  there,  among  strang- 
ers, thus  leaving  no  way  for  his  family  to  dis- 
cover the  fact  of  his  death.  His  widow  subse- 
quently married  David  Rohrer,  who  was  one 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  and  large  land  owners  of 
Hancock  County,  O.  He  first  looked  over  land 
in  this  section  of  the  country  in  1827,  but  find- 
ing it  too  wild  did  not  locate,  but  returned  in 
1833  and  took  up  640  acres  which  lay  in  what 
was  later  discovered  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
great  oil  belt  of  Hancock  County.  Had  Mr. 
Rohrer  kept  the  entire  640  acres  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1875,  he  would 
have  died  a millionaire.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  died  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four 
years. 

Conrad  Hillshafer  was  reared  in  Allen 
Township,  where  his  mother  and  step-father 
located  when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  and 
received  a limited  amount  of  schooling  in 
the  local  schools.  He  was  reared  a farmer, 
which  occupation  he  has  always  followed,  and 
for  years  also  dealt  extensively  in  buying  and 
selling  stock,  which  work  necessitated  consid- 
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erable  traveling  over  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Hillshafer  is  a self-made  man,  is  a 
very  fluent  talker,  and  is  exceptionally  well  in- 
formed for  one  whose  educational  advantages 
have  been  very  limited.  When  oil  was  discov- 
ered in  this  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hill- 
shafer entered  actively  into  that  industry,  and 
was  soon  as  widely  known  for  his  extensive  oil 
operations,  as  he  had  formerly  been  as  a stock 
dealer.  Besides  his  home  farm  of  eighty  acres, 
he  also  owns  a tract  of  eighty  acres  one  mile 
west  from  where  he  resides,  both  of  these  farms 
having  been  owned  by  his  step-father,  David 
Rohrer,  who  entered  the  land  from  the  govern- 
ment in  1833.  Mr.  Hillshafer  also  owns  twen- 
ty-five acres  east  of  the  Perrysburg  turnpike 
road  in  Allen  Township,  and  has  had  over 
seventy  producing  oil  wells  on  his  three  farms, 
having  at  one  time  forty  wells  in  operation  on 
the  home  property. 

Mr.  Hillshafer  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  Groth,  a native  of  Wood  County, 
O.,  and  a daughter  of  Fritz  Groth,  and  to 
them  have  been  bom  the  following  children: 
Ella,  who  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Conant,  of 
Columbus,  O. ; William,  who  is  a resident  of 
Findlay;  Conrad,  who  married  Nancy  Edel- 
man,  has  one  child,  Fred ; and  Elmer,  and  Orin. 

GEORGE  R.  THOMPSON,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  leading  jewelry  store  at  Findlay 
and  is  also  an  optician  and  dealer  in  optical 
goods,  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  July  23, 
1854,  and  is  a son  of  L.  F.  and  Sarah  E.  (La- 
tham) Thompson. 

L.  F.  Thompson,  father  of  George  R.,  is 
now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  and  is  an  es- 
teemed resident  of  Parkersburg,  West  Va., 
where  he  lives  retired.  In  early  manhood  he 
was' a school  teacher  and  later  entered  the  em- 


ploy of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  with 
which  corporation  he  remained  for  fifty  years. 
He  married  Sarah  E.  Latham,  who  died  in 
1906. 

George  R.  Thompson  was  small  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Parkersburg,  this  being  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  in  that  city  he  attended 
school  and  from  there  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
later  to  Springfield,  O.  In  1875  he  came  to 
Findlay,  at  that  time  being  a poor  apprentice 
boy,  and  entered  the  employ  of  George  W. 
Kimmell,  who  was  in  the  jewelry  line  here.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Kimmell  for  about  one  year 
and  then  was  with  D.  C.  Connell  until  1885, 
when  he  went  into  busines  for  himself.  He  is 
one  of  the  experienced  men  in  this  business  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  jewelry  trade  here 
for  thirty-five  continuous  years.  When  he 
first  came  to  this  city  he  had  little  hope  of  be- 
coming what  he  is,  one  of  the  representative 
and  substantial  business  men  of  Findlay. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  married  to  Miss  Elta 
B.  Tate,  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  they  have  two 
children:  Marshall  B.,  who  is  associated 

with  his  father ; and  Kenneth  M.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  family  are  members  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church.  He  is  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sons and  the  Elks.  He  is  not  active  in  politics 
but  has  high  standing  as  a citizen  and  gives 
hearty  support  to  all  movements  affecting  Find- 
lay’s substantial  development  and  the  welfare 
of  its  people. 

S.  C.  WALKER,  owner  of  123  acres  of  fine 
farming  land  in  Section  18,  Delaware  Town- 
ship, upon  which  he  has  lived  for  seventeen 
years,  was  bom  in  Shelby  County,  O.,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1858,  son  of  James  and  Melvina  (Eltz- 
roth)  Walker.  Our  subject’s  father  was  bom 
in  Ireland  and  came  to  Ohio  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-one  years,  soon  after  becoming  identi- 
fied with  railroad  work,  at  which  he  continued 
until  reaching  middle  life.  He  subsequently 
moved  to  southern  Indiana,  where  he  bought 
a farm,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  wife, 
who  was  a native  of  Ohio,  died  when  her  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a babe  of  four 
months,  at  Sidney,  O. 

S.  C.  Walker  in  his  boyhood  attended  school 
in  Delaware  Township,  and  subsequently  be- 
gan work  on  a farm  in  that  township,  the 
property  being  owned  by  his  uncle,  by  whom 
he  was  employed.  In  1893  he  became  its  owner 
by  purchase,  and  has  since  put  in  all  the  pres- 
ent standing  improvements,  including  the 
house,  barn  and  fences.  Here  he  carries  on 
general  farming  and  stock  raising  very  profita- 
bly, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  prosperous  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Walker  was  married  in  1881,  to  Miss 
Laura  Wolford,  a daughter  of  Hamson  and 
Barbara  (Trackler)  Wolford,  prominent  farm- 
ers of  Delaware  Township.  Hamson  Wolford 
lost  his  life  fighting  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
when  his  daughter  Barbara  was  but  a small 
child.  Of  this,  Mr.  Walker’s  first  marriage, 
two  children  were  bom — James  Earl  and  E. 
Guy.  The  former,  James  E.  Walker,  served  for- 
ty-nine months  in  the  United  States  Navy.  E. 
Guy  Walker,  born  March  24,  1887,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  on  a farm  near  his  father’s 
place,  on  January  29,  1906. 

In  March,  1888,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  married  to  his  second  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Alice  Trackler  of  Blanchard  Township,  a 
daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Anna  (Poorman)  Track- 
ler, who  were  farming  people.  Of  Mr.  Walk- 
er’s second  union  four  children  have  been  bom, 
namely:  Clarence  Ray,  bom  January  20, 


1889,  who  died  as  the  consequence  of  having 
been  kicked  by  a colt  on  his  father’s  farm, 
April  23,  1908;  Ida  May,  born  February  15, 
1891;  Harry  Wayne,  born  October  26,  1893; 
and  Stanley  Eugene,  born  June  21,  1908.  Mr. 
Walker  and  his  family  are  supporters  of  tne 
Hope  Chapel  in  Delaware  Township.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  No.  519 
at  Mt.  Blanchard.  He  served  as  township 
trustee  for  one  year  and  was  assessor  of  Del- 
aware Township  from  1890  to  1895,  being 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  also  he  was  a member  of  the  school 
board  of  Delaware  Township,  in  all  these  va- 
rious positions  proving  a capable  official  and 
rendering  good  public  service  that  was  appre- 
ciated by  his  fellow  townsmen. 

DAVID  B.  KAGY,  township  trustee  and 
one  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  Allen 
Township,  resides  on  a farm  of  fifty-seven 
acres  located  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Van  Buren,  O.,  and  was  born  June  16,  1851, 
on  his  father’s  farm  about  one  and  a half 
miles  east  of  Van  Buren,  O.,  a son  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Baker)  Kagy.  Our  subject’s 
parents  came  to  Hancock  County  from  Fair- 
field  County,  in  1847,  and  settled  on  a farm 
in  Allen  Township. 

David  B.  Kagy  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  in  Allen  Township  and  received  his 
early  instruction  in  the  local  schools,  later 
entering  Mt.  Union  College,  at  Mt.  Union, 
O.,  where  he  spent  three  years.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  Mr.  Kagy  taught 
school  for  fifteen  years,  teaching  four  terms 
in  the  Van  Buren  school,  and  also  taught 
summer  school  terms  several  years,  but 
usually  spent  the  summer  months  in  farm- 
ing. In  1884,  Mr.  Kagy  bought  his  present 
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farm  of  fifty-seven  acres,  which  is  located  on 
the  Ridge  Road,  and  has  lived  here  con- 
tinuously since  that  time. 

Mr.  Kagy  was  married  in  1879  to  Eliza- 
beth H.  Higgins,  a graduate  in  the  class  of 
1879  at  Mt.  Union  College,  whom  he  met 
while  a student  there  himself,  and  whose 
father,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Higgins,  had  pre- 
viously been  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  of  Mt.  Union.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kagy  have  one  son,  Emmerson  G.,  a bright 
lad  of  ten  years.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Van  Buren  of 
which  Mr.  Kagy  is  now  serving  as  congrega- 
tional clerk.  Mr.  Kagy  is  a Democrat  and 
in  the  fall  of  1907  was  elected  trustee  of 
Allen  Township,  and  reelected  to  that  office 
in  1909,  his  present  term  expiring  January 
1,  1912.  He  has  also  held  other  township 
offices,  having  previously  served  several 
terms  as  trustee  and  clerk  of  Allen  Town- 
ship. 

HENRY  STOUGH,  whose  possessions 
include  139  acres  of  valuable  farming  land 
situated  in  Sections  33  and  34,  Cass  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  April 
12,  1844,  in  Ashland  County,  O.,  where  his 
father  owned  a small  farm.  His  parents 
were  George  and  Catherine  (Gearheart) 
Stough. 

George  Stough  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father,  Moses 
Stough,  who  settled  and  lived  in  Ashland 
County,  O.,  into  old  age  but  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  George  Stough,  in  Hancock 
County,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  old. 
George  Stough  was  married  in  Ashland 
County,  to  Catherine  Gearheart,  whose  par- 
ents were  also  from  Pennsylvania,  and  in 


1853  moved  with  his  family  to  Hancock 
County,  securing  land  in  Allen  Township  on 
which  stood  a small  log  cabin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fall  he  built  an  addition  which  served 
until  the  present  handsome  and  commodious 
brick  residence  took  its  place.  George 
Stough  cleared  the  land  and  burned  the 
brush  off  where  his  buildings  later  covered 
a large  space.  He  bought  first  160  acres 
to  which  he  subsequently  added  eighty  acres 
and  on  this  place  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  having  survived  his  wife.  Ten  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  eight  in  Ashland 
County  and  two  in  Hancock  County.  The 
family  record  is  as  follows : Eliza  Jane,  who 
is  the  widow  of  Samuel  Wagner;  Daniel; 
Mary  Ann,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
H.  B.  McCracken;  Henry;  Christopher;  Su- 
sanna, deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Fred 
Weiler,  also  deceased ; Sarah,  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  George  Nelson;  Catherine, 
deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Taylor; 
Elizabeth,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
John  Bly;  and  Amelia,  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  William  Shafer,  also  deceased. 

Henry  Stough  was  nine  years  old  when 
his  parents  came  to  Hancock  County,  reach- 
ing here  on  his  birthday.  He  was  a bright, 
inquisitive  boy  and  when  he  started  to  school 
found  the  schoolhouse  a log  structure  in 
the  woods  not  far  from  his  father’s  cabin, 
and  on  its  old  slab  benches  he  passed  many 
a winter  day  later  on.  He  was  soon  called 
bn,  however,  to  help  in  clearing  up  the  land, 
his  first  work  in  this  line  being  the  watching 
of  the  brush  heaps  in  burning,  to  see  that  no 
conflagrations  started.  Later  he  became  his 
father’s  most  valuable  helper  in  farming  and 
stock  raising. 
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In  December,  1865,  Henry  Stough  was 
married  to  Miss  Susanna  Shafer,  a daughter 
of  Josiah  Shafer,  an  old  resident  of  Han- 
cock County.  Mrs.  Stough  became  the 
mother  of  two  children — Henrietta  and 
William,  and  died  in  1902.  Henrietta  was 
born  in  1866  and  died  in  June,  1905.  She 
married  Edward  Wachtel  and  they  had  two 
children:  Merle  and  Corinne.  The  latter 
was  reared  by  her  grandfather  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  and  was  a student  in  the  Find- 
lay High  School  when  her  death  occurred 
in  February,  1910.  William,  the  only  son  of 
Mr.  Stough,  who  was  born  in  November, 
1874,  died  in  1892. 

Mr.  Stough  moved  into  a log  cabin  on  his 
present  farm  in  the  fall  of  1867,  this  farm 
being  the  old  Shafer  home  place,  and  in 
1875  he  erected  his  present  comfortable  resi- 
dence. He  carries  on  general  farming.  In 
politics,  as  was  his  father,  he  is  a Democrat 
and  he  has  served  as  a justice  of  the  peace 
and  as  land  appraiser  in  1900  and  1910. 

JOSEPH  OEHLSCHLAGER,  director 
of  Public  Service,  at  Findlay,  O.,  has  been 
a resident  of  this  city  since  1888  and  as  busi- 
ness man  and  public  official  is  widely  known. 
He  was  born  in  a village  in  New  York, 
September  14,  1855,  and  is  a son  of  Martin 
and  Amelia  O.  Oehlschlager,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  when  he  was  one  year  old,  in 
New  York,  and  the  father  at  a later  date  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Oehlschlager  was  young  when  his 
father  took  him  to  Iowa  and  he  was  reared 
and  attended  school  there  and  prior  to  com- 
ing to  Findlay,  was  engaged  in  a grocery 
business  in  that  state.  After  reaching  this 
city  he  engaged  in  the  liquor  business  in 


which  he  continued  until  1902,  when  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  oil  business  and  re- 
mained so  engaged  until  in  the  fall  of  1907, 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Service  and  served  as  president  of  that 
body  until  January  1,  1910,  when,  under  the 
new  code  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Public  Service  by  Mayor  Groves.  He  is 
one  of  the  city’s  substantial  as  well  as  re- 
liable citizens.  In  1895  he  bought  the  prop- 
erty at  No.  331  South  Main  Street,  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Edwards  Shoe  Com- 
pany, and  has  other  interests.  Mr.  Oehl- 
schlager was  married  in  Iowa  to  Miss  Amelia 
Braumberger.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks 
and  the  Maccabees. 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  KAGY,  formerly 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Findlay,  and  for  many 
years  a public  official  of  Hancock  County,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  capably  filled  many  offices 
of  responsibility,  has  been  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  at  Findlay,  for 
over  a decade.  He  was  born  December  21, 
1842,  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1847 
was  brought  to  Hancock  County  by  his  par- 
ents, and  from  that  time  until  the  present  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  this 
section  of  Ohio. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Kagy  be- 
gan to  teach  school  during  the  winter  seasons, 
passing  his  summers  in  healthy  farm  work; 
and  for  about  nine  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
public  schools  of  Van  Buren.  During  his  many 
years  of  residence  in  Allen  Township,  Mr. 
Kagy  proved  himself  an  active  and  useful  citi- 
zen, and  after  serving  a number  of  terms  as 
township  clerk,  assessor  and  treasurer,  in  1877 
he  was  elected  auditor  of  Hancock  County, 
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being  re-elected  in  1880.  After  the  close  of 
his  second  term,  he  served  for  almost  two  years 
as  deputy  auditor.  When  Hon.  W.  L.  Carlin, 
then  mayor  of  Findlay,  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  Mr.  Kagy,  who  was  then  serving 
as  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Findlay,  was 
elected  by  the  council  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mayor  Carlin,  which  he  did  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
duties  of  his  other  public  positions  occupied  a 
large  part  of  his  time,  these  offices  including 
membership  on  the  board  of  county  school  ex- 
aminers, and  the  positions  of  assistant  clerk  of 
the  State  Senate,  deputy  state  superintendent 
of  insurance,  and  roll  clerk  in  the  Pension  De- 
partment at  Columbus.  Since  1901,  when  he 
was  put  forward  by  the  Democratic  party  as 
its  candidate  for  state  senator,  Mr.  Kagy  has 
not  been  as  active  in  politics  as  formerly  and 
thus  has  found  more  time  to  give  attention  to 
his  own  business  affairs.  From  1886  to  1889, 
he  was  engaged  very  successfully  in  the  oil  and 
gas  business,  but  since  1898  he  has  been  mainly 
interested  in  fire  insurance  and  realty,  and  in 
these  lines  is  a representative  business  man  of 
this  city.  He  has  offices  in  the  Marvin  Block 
and  is  agent  for  fire,  tornado,  and  plate  glass 
insurance,  representing  the  following  standard 
companies:  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. ; the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance,  of  London,  England;  the 
Sun  Insurance  Office,  of  London,  England; 
Lloyd’s  Plate  Glass,  of  New  York;  and  the 
Citizens,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

At  Van  Buren,  Ohio,  on  January  21,  1864, 
Mr.  Kagy  married  Miss  Catherine  M.  Zar- 
baugh,  and  the  survivors  of  their  family  of  six 
children  are:  Nora  B.,  who  resides  at  home 
and  is  associated  with  her  father  in  the  office 


(she  is  prominent  in  the  Rebecca  branch  of 
Odd  Fellowship,  and  is  past  president  of  the 
Rebecca  Assembly  of  Ohio) ; Mary  E.,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Jacobs,  residing  at 
Chicago,  111.;  David  C.  D.,  who  is  an  attorney 
and  a well  known  educator  in  Hancock  County ; 
and  J.  Rodney,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  at  Chicago,  111.  The  family  home 
is  situated  on  Perrysburg  Road.  Mr.  Kagy  is 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  an  Elk. 

P.  McDOWELL,  who  resides  on  his  well 
improved  farm  of  ninety-three  acres,  which 
is  situated  in  Sections  4 and  9,  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  came  here  in 
1877  and  this  has  been  his  continuous  home, 
He  was  born  in  Licking  County,  O.,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1832,  and  is  a son  of  John  and 
Eliza  (Ackley)  McDowell. 

John  McDowell  was  a native  of  Ohio  and 
was  a farmer  all  his  life.  In  1836  he  moved 
from  Licking  to  Putnam  County,  where  he 
died  in  1842.  He  married  Eliza  Ackley,  who 
was  born  in  New  York,  in  1812,  and  died 
in  Putnam  County,  in  1900.  They  were 
well  known  and  highly  respected  people. 

P.  McDowell  obtained  his  education  in 
boyhood  in  the  country  schools  but  early 
went  to  work  as  he  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  When  he  reached 
manhood  he  married  Miss  Nancy  E.  Harris, 
who  was  born  in  Licking  County,  O.,  in 
1833,  and  they  began  housekeeping  in  Put- 
nam County  but  moved  to  Hancock  County 
and  settled  on  the  present  farm  in  1877. 
They  have  had  six  children,  namely: 
Lorenzo,  who  died  in  Putnam  County  in 
1877;  Ansel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four 
weeks ; Mary,  who  married  a Mr.  Rother, 
of  Hancock  County,  and  they  have  six  chil- 
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dren — Claude,  Olive,  Clare,  Arby,  Guy,  and 
Alma.  Lida,  who  married  Sheridan  Wil- 
kins, of  Putnam  County;  Delbert,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Allie  Aurand,  resides  on  his  farm 
in  Union  Township,  they  have  one  son,  Hol- 
lis age  eight  years;  and  Clara,  who  resides 
at  home.  The  mother  of  the  above  family 
died  here  in  1897,  when  aged  sixty-four 
years.  She  was  a loving  wife  and  mother 
and  a valued  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  at  Benton  Ridge.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell is  also  connected  with  this  church 
and  for  a number  of  years  was  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school. 

General  farming  and  stock  raising  are 
carried  on  by  Mr.  McDowell  and  he  has 
always  met  with  satisfactory  returns.  It  is 
conceded  that  this  is  the  best  grain  farm  in 
Union  Township.  At  different  times  he  has 
made  improvements,  has  substantial  build- 
ings, plenty  of  fencing  and  excellent  ac- 
commodations for  his  various  kinds  of  stock. 

PETER  A.  MATHEWSON,  who  car- 
ries on  general  farming  and  has  a reputation 
for  raising  especially  fine  road  horses,  owns 
160  acres  of  valuable  land  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 25,  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.  Mr.  Mathewson  was  born  in 
Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County, 
May  1,  1882,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  W.  R.  and 
Flora  (Bender)  Mathewson. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Mathewson  is  a well  known 
veterinary  surgeon  and  horse  dealer  and  has 
been  a resident  of  Bluffton,  O.,  since  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  He  married  Flora  Bender,  a 
native  of  Orange  Township,  who,  like  him- 
self had  neither  brother  nor  sister.  They 
had  but  two  children  born  to  them : Lottie 
and  Peter  A. 


Peter  A.  Mathewson  obtained  his  educa- 
tion in  School  District  No.  7,  Orange  Town- 
ship, and  then  began  to  assist  his  father, 
having  always  resided  on  a farm  with  the 
exception  of  a short  period  following  his 
marriage,  when  he  lived  at  Bluffton.  In 
association  with  his  father  he  has  greatly 
improved  this  farm,  about  102  acres  of  which 
is  in  first  class  condition,  the  soil  mellow 
and  fertile  and  very  productive.  They  care- 
fully drained  the  land  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  cared  for  farms  in  the  township.  The 
farm  buildings  are  substantial  and  have 
been  remodeled  and  made  very  presentable. 
Mr.  Mathewson  is  an  enterprising  and  prac- 
tical young  farmer  and  horseman  and  suc- 
cess is  attending  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Matthewson  married  Amanda  Bame, 
who  is  a daughter  of  George  Bame,  of 
Williamstown,  and  two  children  have  been 
born  to  them : Kenneth  G.  and  Byrl.  The 
former  died  April  15,  1904,  and  was  buried 
at  Hassam  Cemetery.  The  latter  was  born 
June  12,  1902,  and  is  a bright  student  at 
school.  Mr.  Mathewson  calls  himself  an 
Independent  Democrat  in  his  political  views. 
He  is  a member  of  the  order  of  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  attends  the  lodge 
at  Bluffton. 

REUBEN  B.  KEERAN,  M.  D„  physician 
and  surgeon,  with  offices  at  No.  315^2  South 
Main  Street,  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  in  active 
practice  in  this  city  since  1886  and  is  num- 
bered with  her  leading  professional  men.  He 
was  born  near  Burgoon,  Sandusky  County, 
O.,  February  20,  1853,  and  is  a son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Eliza  (Linch)  Keeran. 

Nathaniel  Keeran,  who  was  a blacksmith 
and  farmer,  came  to  Hancock  County  in 
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1866,  and  settled  on  a farm  near  McComb, 
on  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  1879.  His  widow  survived  until 
1886. 

Reuben  B.  Keeran  obtained  his  education 
in  the  country  schools  and  a select  school 
at  Findlay  and  thus  prepared  himself  for 
teaching,  and  afterward  taught  three  terms 
in  the  country  districts,  one  term  at  Find- 
lay, and  two  terms  in  Clark  County,  111., 
where  he  had  gone  in  1876.  Prior  to  this 
move,  however,  he  had  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Jesse  Watson,  at  McComb,  Hancock 
County,  and  later  entered  the  Cincinnati 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876.  He  immediately  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  Clark  County  but  his 
health  failed  and  instead  of  practicing  he 
taught  school  for  a time  and  rested  a year, 
when  he  resumed  medical  practice  and  re- 
mained in  Clark  County,  until  1886,  when 
he  located  permanently  at  FSndiay.  Dr. 
Keeran  is  a member  of  the  Northwestern, 
the  Ohio  State  and  the  National  Medical 
Societies.  He  married  Miss  Annie  C.  Fahrer, 
of  Lancaster,  O. 

WILLIAM  P.  HAMMOND,  who  con- 
ducts the  only  bakery  at  Rawson,  O.,  has 
been  in  business  here  for  the  past  four  years 
and  has  become  one  of  the  representative 
citizens.  He  was  born  at  Mt.  Blanchard, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  May  15,  1851,  and  is  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Missmore) 
Hammond. 

Thomas  Hammond  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock  County,  and 
for  a number  of  years  was  an  acceptable 
school  teacher  through  Delaware  and  Jack- 


son Townships.  He  died  at  Mt.  Blanchard 
in  1875.  He  married  Mary  Missmore,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  farm  of 
her  parents.  She  survived  until  1901,  her 
death  taking  place  in  Delaware  Township, 
Hancock  County. 

William  P.  Hammond  attended  the 
schools  of  Delaware  Township  and  later  be- 
came a teacher,  for  a number  of  terms  teach- 
ing in  Jackson  and  Amanda  Townships.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
being  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  for  eight  years  served  as  clerk  of 
Amanda  Township,  being  first  elected  in 
1880,  and  for  one  year  was  also  township 
assessor,  elected  to  this  office  in  1890.  In 
the  performance  of  public  duties  he  has 
been  honest  and  efficient  and  numbers  his 
friends,  both  political  and  personal,  by  the 
score. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Hammond  was  married  to 
Miss  Laura  Lee,  who  died  in  1904  at  Van- 
lue,  O.,  aged  thirty-five  years.  They  had 
three  children:  Harry,  Cora  and  Trude. 
Harry  married  Gertrude  Corbin,  of  Big  Lick 
Township  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Helen.  Cora  married  Charles  Kear,  of 
Wyandot  County,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren: Russell  and  David.  Trude  married 
Robert  Earley,  of  Amanda  Township,  and 
they  have  one  son,  Clarence.  In  1905,  Mr. 
Hammond  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Shull,  a daughter  of  Franklin  Shull,  a farmer 
in  Amanda  Township.  Mr.  Hammond  and 
family  belong  to  the  United  Brethren  church 
at  Rawson.  He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No. 
353,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Vanlue,  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  a member  of  Lodge  No. 
710,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Vanlue. 
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CHRISTOPHER  STOUGH,  owner  of 
160  acres  of  productive  and  highly  cultivated 
farm  land  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  was  born  August  i,  1846,  on  a 
farm  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Ashland, 
Ashland  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  George 
and  Catherine  (Geirhart)  Stough. 

In  1853  Christopher  Stough  came  to  Han- 
cock County  with  his  parents,  who  settled  on 
land  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Allen 
Township,  where  the  father  died  June  9,  1898. 
The  mother  died  in  1893.  Here  Mr.  Stough 
was  reared  and  educated,  attending  the  local 
schools,  and  has  always  followed  farming  and 
stock  raising.  The  first  two  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life  were  spent  on  the  Eckert  farm  in  Cass 
Township,  which  was  originally  owned  by  his 
wife’s  grandfather  Eckert,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  Allen  Township.  Since  1873,  Mr.  Stough 
has  been  living  on  his  present  farm,  eighty 
acres  being  located  in  Section  32,  and  eighty 
acres,  which  corner  to  the  southwest,  being 
located  in  Section  31. 

Mr.  Stough  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Maria  Eckert,  a daughter  of  Sullivan 
Eckert,  of  Marion  Township,  and  they  have 
had  three  children:  George,  who  is  president 
of  the  Allen  Township  School  Board,  lives  on 
a farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father;  Charlie  J., 
who  resides  on  the  old  Eckert  farm  in  Cass 
Township;  and  Guy,  who  figures  prominently 
in  the  oil  industry,  resides  on  Center  Street, 
Findlay,  O.  Mr.  Stough  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  politcally,  and  served  eight 
years  as  trustee  of  Allen  Township,  his  term 
expiring  in  1907. 

O.  H.  SAUNDERS,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Findlay,  O.,  and  a representative 


member  of  his  profession,  was  born  at  Benton 
Ridge,  Hancock  County,  O,  March  22,  1864, 
and  is  a son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Hannah  L. 
(Ballard)  Saunders. 

Thomas  J.  Saunders  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  and  came  to  Hancock  County  when 
twelve  years  old,  with  his  father,  Jacob  G. 
Saunders,  who  established  himself  in  the  shoe- 
making trade  at  Benton  Ridge.  Thomas  J. 
Saunders  learned  his  father’s  trade  and  he  also 
taught  school  and  after  coming  to  Findlay, 
where  he  died  in  1901,  he  conducted  the  Saun- 
ders Hotel  for  a number  of  years.  His  widow 
survives. 

O.  H.  Saunders  was  reared  at  Benton  Ridge 
and  attended  the  public  schools  there,  subse- 
quently becoming  a teacher  and  for  nine  years 
prior  to  1887,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Findlay,  he  taught  school  in  Hancock 
County.  About  that  time  he  entered  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  now  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  graduated  there  in  the  class 
of  1891,  when  he  returned  to  Findlay  and  en- 
gaged in  medical  practice  here  for  one  year, 
moving  then  to  West  Indepedence,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  for  eight  years.  In  1900 
he  returned  to  Findlay  and  established  his  of- 
fice at  No.  315)4  South  Main  Street.  Dr. 
Saunders  is  a member  of  the  Hancock  County, 
the  Ohio  State  and  the  National  Medical  Socie- 
ties and  keeps  thoroughly  abreast  with  the 
times  in  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
He  is  an  active  citizen  and  in  1901  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Findlay  School  Board  and 
since  1907  has  been  clerk  of  this  body. 

Dr.  Saunders  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  E. 
Winbigler,  a daughter  of  William  Winbigler, 
of  Maryland,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Ralph  Thomas  and  Marie  L.  He  is  fraternally 
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affiliated  with  the  order  of  Ben  Hur  and  the 
Maccabees. 

EDWARD  GEORGE,  M.  D.,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Van 
Buren,  O.,  since  1876,  was  born  March  18, 
1850,  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  and  is  a son  of 
Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Harlow)  George. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  a carpenter  and 
cabinetmaker  by  trade  and  about  1855  came  to 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  followed  his  trade  at 
Benton  Ridge  during  the  remainder  of  his  act- 
ive life.  He  died  in  Findlay,  O.,  in  1901,  and 
his  wife  died  in  1900. 

Edward  George  was  reared  at  Benton 
Ridge,  O.,  where  he  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  and  also  taught 
one  year.  He  then  began  reading  medicine 
with  Dr.  T.  C.  Ballard,  formerly  of  Benton 
Ridge,  but  later  of  Findlay,  and  after  studying 
with  him  one  year  and  six  months,  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  spent  one 
year.  He  then  entered  the  Medical  College  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  graduated  from  same 
with  the  class  of  1876,  and  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Van  Buren,  Allen  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.  Dr.  George  owns  a fine  tract  of 
farming  land  in  Allen  Township.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American,  Ohio  State,  Hancock 
County,  and  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical 
Societies,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Van  Buren. 

Dr.  George  was  united  in  marriage  in  1875 
with  Miss  Esther  Whistler,  a daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Whistler,  a miller  and  farmer  of  Benton 
Ridge,  O. 


NORMAN  HUFFMAN,  a prominent 
farmer  and  stockman,  owning  160  acres  of  val- 
uable land  situated  in  Section  26,  Cass  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  has  oil  and  financial 
interests  in  this  section  and  is  a representative 
business  man.  He  now  enjoys  one  of  the  fine 
residences  of  the  township,  but  he  was  born 
June  3,  1845,  in  a round  log  house  that  stood 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County.  He  is  a son  of  Will- 
iam and  Margaret  (Ruff)  Huffman. 

William  Huffman  came  to  Hancock  County 
in  1844  from  Portage  County,  O.*,  and  located 
first  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres,  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  which  he  later  sold  and  bought  sixty-one 
acres  in  the  same  township.  He  died  on  that 
place  a comparatively  young  man  although  he 
had  a family  of  ten  children.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Ruff,  who  died  in  1904,  being  then  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age.  Hiram,  the  eldest 
son,  was  a member  of  Co.  A,  49th  O.  Vol.  Inf., 
and  died  during  the  Civil  War.  Joseph,  who 
was  a member  of  the  same  regiment,  survived 
the  entire  period  of  strife  and  now  resides  in 
Michigan.  Christina  is  the  widow  of  David 
Caldwell.  Alvira  is  the  wife  of  Reason  Cro- 
zer.  Mary  is  the  widow  of  John  Wineland. 
The  others  survive:  Jefferson  and  Addison, 
twins;  George,  Jeremiah  and  Norman,  the  last 
named  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 

Norman  Huffman  grew  to  manhood  in 
Washington  Township.  His  father  died  while 
his  older  brothers  were  in  the  army  and  for 
this  reason  his  own  school  period  was  short- 
ened as  he  had  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  un- 
der these  conditions.  He  remained  with  his 
mother  until  his  own  marriage  and  by  that  time 
some  of  the  younger  sons  were  capable  of  man- 
aging her  interests.  He  purchased  his  present 
farm  from  V.  E.  Baker  and  while  the  brick 
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residence  was  standing,  he  found  plenty  of  im- 
proving to  do  in  other  ways  and  a large 
amount  of  buildings  and  sheds  to  erect  for  his 
cattle,  as  he  makes  a great  specialty  of  all 
kinds  of  stock.  He  gives  attention  only  to  the 
best  strains,  breeding  and  handling  Percheron 
horses,  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Chester  White 
hogs.  He  has  ten  producing  oil  wells  which 
are  a steady  source  of  income.  He  is  interested 
also  as  a stockholder  in  the  Arcadia  Bank  at 
Arcadia,  O. 

Mr.  Huffman  was  married  the  first  time  to 
Mary  Anderson,  who  died  after  the  birth  of 
seven  children,  namely:  Morris,  who  is  de- 
ceased, married  Lola  McCracken,  also  de- 
ceased; William  E.,  who  married  Etta  Mosier, 
has  four  children — Frances,  Helen,  Donald 
and  Pearl;  Laura,  who  is  the  wife  of  Ballard 
Nelson;  Ephraim  and  Arthur,  twins,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  married  Lucy  Taylor  and  they 
have  one  child,  Lloyd ; Bertha,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Reily  Canfield,  and  they  have  two  children 
— Orpha  and  Fay;  and  Della,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Edward  Walters  and  they  have  one  child, 
Florence.  Mr.  Huffman’s  second  marriage 
was  to  Mary  A.  Taylor,  a daughter  of  George 
Taylor,  formerly  an  old  resident  of  Hancock 
County,  now  of  Indiana.  In  politics,  Mr.  Huff- 
man is  a Democrat  and  he  has  served  as  school 
director,  township  trustee  and  in  other  offices. 
He  is  identified  with  Lodge  No.  421,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Arcadia,  O. 

EDWARD  G.  HERSH,  M.  D„  who  com- 
mands a large  medical  practice  at  McComb,  O., 
where  he  is  a leading  citizen  and  has  property 
investments,  was  bom  at  Grand  Rapids,  Wood 
County,  O.,  January  29,  1865,  and  is  a son  of 
Henry  and  Hannah  (Bell)  Hersh. 

Henry  Hersh  was  born  in  Holmes  County, 


O.,  in  1830  and  died  in  Wood  County,  in  1890. 
Prior  to  i860  he  moved  to  Wood  County  and 
there  engaged  in  farming.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War  and  was  identified  with  a post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  married 
Hannah  Bell,  who  was  also  born  in  Holmes 
County  and  still  survives,  being  now  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year.  Two  of  their  family  of 
children  are  deceased,  but  the  following  are 
living:  Maggie  J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  B. 
Gunday,  of  Toledo;  John  A.,  who  resides  in 
Cleveland;  George  E.,  who  is  a lumber  mer- 
chant at  Grand  Rapids,  O. ; W.  H.,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Chicago,  where  he  is  engaged  in  med- 
ical practice;  Arthur  B.,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  near  Grand  Rapids;  and  Edward  G. 
In  politics,  Henry  Hersh  was  a Republican 
and  both  he  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church. 

Edward  G.  Hersh  obtained  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  the  High  School  at 
Grand  Rapids  and  then  took  a scientific  course 
in  the  Middlepoint  Normal  School.  After 
teaching  school  for  four  terms  he  entered  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1890. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  McComb  and  has 
identified  himself  with  the  people  and  interests 
here,  in  1900  completing  the  erection  of  his 
beautiful  modern  residence.  He  is  a member 
of  the  leading  medical  organizations  of  the 
country,  including  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Association,  the 
Hancock  County  Medical  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons.  He 
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is  special  surgeon  for  the  C.  H.  & D.  Railroad 
and  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad. 

On  October  6,  1890,  Dr.  Hersh  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Cora  Kimberlin,  who  was  born 
and  reared  at  Grand  Rapids,  a daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Sabina  Kimberlin.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Hersh 
is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  belongs  also  to  the  Elks.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  a Republican. 

JOHN  C.  FIRMIN,  proprietor  of  Firmin’s 
Drug  Store,  at  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  owner  of 
his  present  business  since  the  fall  of  1890.  He 
was  bom  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  October  5, 
1857,  and  is  a son  of  F.  B.  and  Mary  (Chapin) 
Firmin. 

F.  B.  Firmin  died  in  Massachusetts,  in  1881, 
after  which  his  widow  came  to  Findlay,  where 
her  death  occurred  in  1903.  The  name  of  Fir- 
min has  been  a prominent  one  in  medical  and 
drug  circles  of  Findlay.  The  late  Dr.  Lorenzo 
Firmin,  an  uncle  of  John  C.  Firmin,  in  his  day 
was  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  this  city. 
Dr.  F.  VV.  Firmin,  a brother  of  John  C.,  is  as- 
sociated with  his  son.  Dr.  John  M.  Firmin,  in 
medical  and  surgical  practice  at  Findlay.  Dr. 
Lorenzo  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Firmin  were  already 
established  at  Findlay  when  John  C.  Firmin 
came  here  in  1877. 

John  C.  Firmin  was  twenty  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Findlay  and  started  to  learn  the 
drug  business  with  John  Decker,  who  was 
then  the  proprietor  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Central  Drug  Company.  After  serving  the 
required  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Firmin  entered 
Washington  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1883,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Phar.  D.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  was  engaged  there  in  connec- 


tion with  the  drug  business  for  seven  years, 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  time  in  the  city 
of  Worcester.  In  1890  he  returned  to  Findlay 
and  bought  the  old  Huber  & Bums  store  and 
has  continued  in  business  here  ever  since.  He 
carries  a full  line  of  drugs,  sundries,  candies 
and  cigars,  together  with  all  the  specialties 
found  in  a modern  drug  store  and  has  probably 
the  most  complete  establishment  in  this  line  in 
Hancock  County. 

Mr.  Firmin  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  representative  and  public  spirited  citizens 
of  Findlay.  He  served  continuously  as  city 
treasurer  from  1903  until  January  1,  19x0,  be- 
ing elected  to  that  office  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. Mr.  Firmin  has  never  married. 

LUKE  EDWARDS,  a citizen  of  Mt. 
Cory,  O.,  to  which  pleasant  town  he  came 
in  1907,  for  ten  years  previously  resided  on 
a farm  of  eighty  acres  near  the  town,  and 
is  well  known  all  through  this  section.  He 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  England,  May  7, 
1852,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Anna 
(King)  Edwards.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards were  born  in  Monmouthshire,  Eng- 
land. They  came  to  America  and  settled 
first  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  later  in  Medina 
County,  O.,  and  lived  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  father  in  all  these  places  working  as  a 
heater  in  a rolling  mill.  He  and  wife  both 
died  at  Peru,  Ind.,  the  father  in  1907  and 
the  mother  in  1908. 

Luke  Edwards  was  mainly  educated  in 
the  schools  of  St.  Louis.  During  a large 
portion  of  his  business  life  he  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  oil  industry,  for  some  years 
being  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  near  Findlay.  At  present  he 
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owns  a lease  of  1,000  acres  of  oil  land  at 
Fort  Recovery,  O.,  and  has  thirty  producing 
wells. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Evans,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Martha  (Smith)  Evans,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a roller  in  a tin  plate  mill  in  England, 
where  he  died  in  1870.  Mrs.  Edwards  came 
to  America  in  1870,  with  her  brother,  An- 
thony Evans.  Their  grandmother,  Sarah 
Anthony,  was  the  daughter  of  a very  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  man  in  England.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  went  to  housekeeping  at  first 
in  St.  Louis.  They  have  three  children: 
John,  who  is  a train  repairer,  married  a Mrs. 
Metzler,  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren— Preston  and  Wallace;  Gordon,  who 
married  Ollie  Shine,  of  Mt.  Cory,  has  two 
children — Treva  and  Waneta;  and  Lottie 
Doris,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Fisher  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Beatrice. 

ADAM  BOWER,  general  farmer  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  where  he  owns 
a farm  of  forty  acres,  situated  in  Section 
12,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  O.,  May 
17,  1854.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Cath- 
erine (Fendrick)  Bower. 

Jacob  Bower  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Franklin  County,  O.,  where  he  soon 
after  was  married  to  Catherine  Fendrick, 
also  a native  of  Germany.  They  continued 
to  live  in  Franklin  County  until  after  the 
birth  of  three  children — Mary,  Elizabeth, 
and  Adam — and  then  moved  to  Van  Buren 
Township,  Hancock  County,  taking  up 
forty  acres  of  land  on  the  western  township 
line.  Later  Jacob  Bower  sold  that  land  and 


bought  eighty  acres  south  of  Jenera,  also 
in  Van  Buren  Township,  and  there  the  rest 
of  the  children  were  born  — Catherine, 
Henry,  Maggie  and  Barbara.  Jacob  Bower 
lived  there  into  old  age,  his  death  occurring 
October  31,  1909,  when  he  was  ninety-one 
years  old.  His  burial  was  in  the  cemetery 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  church  of  Eagle 
Creek  of  which  he  was  a member.  His 
widow  still  survives  and  lives  on  the  home- 
stead. 

Adam  Bower  had  attended  school  for  one 
term  when  the  family  moved  from  Franklin 
County  although  he  was  only  five  years  old 
at  the  time.  He  continued  at  school,  dur- 
ing the  winter  seasons,  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  devoting  his  summers  from 
boyhood  to  farm  work.  After  he  married 
he  settled  on  his  present  property  and  he  has 
made  all  the  excellent  improvements,  erect- 
ing the  substantial  buildings  and  attending 
to  the  draining  of  the  land.  He  also  had  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  to  clear  and  still  has 
five  acres  in  valuable  timber.  As  far  as  he 
knows,  his  land  has  neither  oil  nor  gas  as 
he  has  never  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
tests. 

Mr.  Bower  was  married  in  Van  Buren 
Township  to  Miss  Catherine  Essinger,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Essinger, 
and  they  have  had  five  children:  Andy, 
Elizabeth,  George,  Lucinda  and  Henry  Ed- 
ward, the  last  named  having  died  when  five 
months  old.  Mr.  Bower  and  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of 
Eagle  Creek.  He  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

JACKSON  H.  CRAWFORD,  chief  of 
the  Findlay  police  force,  has  been  a member 
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of  the  organization  since  April  20,  1902,  and 
has  occupied  his  present  responsible  posi- 
tion since  August  1,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
Warren  County,  Pa.,  May  27,  1865.  and 
is  a son  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Downs)  Crawford.  Henry  Crawford  was 
a railroad  man  for  some  years  but  now  is 
engaged  in  farming  in  Shelby  County,  O., 
where  both  he  and  wife  reside.  In  1868 
they  moved  to  Wadsworth  and  later  to 
Mansfield,  O.,  and  still  later  to  their  farm. 

Jackson  H.  Crawford  was  reared  at  Mans- 
field and  attended  school  there  and  then 
went  into  the  oil  fields  and  for  thirteen  years 
was  in  the  employ  of  E.  Wanamaker,  the 
large  oil  producer.  He  was  twenty-three 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Findlay,  March 
1,  1888,  and  was  in  the  oil  industry  until 
he  became  a member  of  the  police  force  as 
indicated  above.  Faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice brought  about  promotion  and  in  the 
summer  of  1909  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  department  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Walker,  mayor 
of  Findlay.  His  administration  has  been 
an  effective  one  and  he  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  the  city.  Chief  Crawford  was 
married  at  Shelby,  O.,  to  Miss  Laura  E. 
Barga,  and  they  have  two  children:  Verl 
D.  and  Myrtle. 

WILLIAM  H.  FALK,  postmaster  at  Mt. 
Cory,  O.,  and  proprietor  of  a general  store, 
was  born  in  Adams  County,  Ind.,  and  is  a 
son  of  Sylvanus  and  Margaret  Falk. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Falk  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  the  father  was  small 
his  parents  came  to  Hancock  County  when 
the  present  site  of  Mt.  Cory  was  covered 
with  a dense  forest  growth.  The  grand- 
father secured  eighty  acres  of  Government 


land,  which  Sylvanus  F^lk  assisted  him  to 
clear.  He  continued  to  live  on  the  farm 
until  he  went  for  a time  to  Indiana,  where 
he  worked  in  a tannery.  He  then  came 
back  to  Hancock  County  and  now  resides 
retired  at  Mt.  Cory.  He  married  a mem- 
ber of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family  that  came 
to  Fairfield  County,  O.  She  died  at  Mt. 
Cory  in  1906. 

William  H.  Falk  was  reared  in  Union 
Township,  Hancock  County,  where  he  at- 
tended school.  After  his  marriage  he  moved 
to  Mt.  Cory  and  has  become  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial business  men  of  the  place.  He  owns 
the  largest  business  block  in  the  town,  which 
he  has  completed  within  the  past  six  years 
and  his  general  store  leads  all  other  enter- 
prises of  its  kind  in  volume  and  quality  of 
stock.  He  handles  groceries,  shoes,  hats, 
caps  and  dry  goods,  and  since  April  1,  1906, 
he  has  been  postmaster. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Falk  was  married  to  Miss 
Sophia  Fox,  whose  parents  were  farming 
people  residing  one  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Rawson,  O.  The  mother  still  resides  on 
the  homestead  but  the  father  died  in  1902. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falk  have  six  children::  Mar- 
querite  Levon,  Dorothy,  Winona,  Donald 
and  Elizabeth.  In  politics,  Mr.  Falk  is  a Re- 
publican. 

EDWARD  BOUTWELL,  who  carries 
on  general  farming  and  stock  raising  on  his 
valuable  farm  of  100  acres,  which  is  situated 
in  Section  14,  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  was  born  in  this  township, 
March  19,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Edwin  and 
Rebecca  (Elder)  Boutweil. 

Edwin  Boutweil  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  boyhood  accompanied  his 
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parents  to  Coshocton  County,  O.,  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  day, 
mostly  of  the  pioneer  type.  He  then  came 
into  Hancock  County  and  soon  married  Re- 
becca Elder,  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  a daughter 
of  Robert  Elder.  They  settled  in  Orange 
Township  and  there  eleven  children  were 
born  to  them,  three  of  whom  are  living. 
Edwin  Boutwell  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers and  did  the  most  of  the  clearing  of  his 
land.  Later  in  life  he  moved  to  the  State 
of  Washington  in  search  of  health  and  lived 
there  until  his  death,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  His  wife  died  when  aged  seventy-two 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  Hassam  Ceme- 
tery, Orange  Township.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Riley  Creek  Baptist  church. 

Edward  Boutwell  has  almost  always  lived 
on  his  present  farm  and  as  soon  as  his  school 
days  were  over  began  to  give  his  father 
much  assistance.  He  spent  the  first  year 
after  his  marriage  in  Van  Wert  County  and 
then  returned  to  Orange  Township  and  se- 
cured the  southeast  quarter  of  the  home- 
stead. This  part  of  the  estate  he  has  greatly 
improved,  having  erected  all  the  substantial 
buildings  now  standing  and  having  done  all 
the  underdraining  and  ditching.  The  first 
wild-cat  well  drilled  in  Orange  Township 
was  on  his  farm  and  some  oil  and  gas  were 
developed.  He  has  six  acres  in  very  valu- 
able timber. 

Mr.  Boutwell  was  married  in  1885.  to 
Miss  Eliza  Zarabaugh,  a daughter  of  Peter 
Zarabaugh,  of  Orange  Township,  and  they 
have  had  eleven  children:  Charles  H., 

Burley,  William,  Arthur,  George,  Luella, 
Ward,  Etta,  Mabel  Cloyce  and  Ruth.  The 
family  attend  the  Baptist  church.  In  poli- 


tics Mr.  Boutwell  is  a Democrat  as  was  his 
father  before  him. 

FRED  E.  ANDERSON,  V.  S.,  with 
office  at  No.  130  East  Crawford  Street,  Find- 
lay, O.,  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city  in  1887,  and  has  built  up 
a large  business  in  this  section.  He  was 
born  at  Carey,  Wyandot  County,  O.,  April 
1,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Isaiah  J.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Stauffer)  Anderson. 

Isaiah  J.  Anderson  was  born  and  reared 
at  Fostoria,  O.,  and  was  a son  of  James 
Anderson,  a pioneer  there,  who  once  owned 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  and  conducted 
one  of  the  early  stores  of  that  place.  From 
Fostoria,  Isaiah  J.  Anderson  moved  to 
Carey,  in  Wyandot  County,  where  he  con- 
ducted a store  until  1869,  when  he  moved 
onto  his  farm.  He 'died  in  July,  1905,  hav- 
ing survived  his  wife  since  1882. 

Fred  E.  Anderson  was  five  years  old 
when  his  parents  moved  on  the  farm  and 
he  remained  there  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  While  he  was  never  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  from 
boyhood  he  liked  animals  and  was  able  to 
control  them  and  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  choose  a pursuit  and  profession,  he 
decided  to  be  a veterinary  surgeon  and  to 
this  end  became  a student  in  the  veterinary 
college  at  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1886.  He  practiced  at  Carey 
from  April  x,  1886,  until  January  1,  1887, 
when  he  came  to  Findlay.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  Hancock  County. 

Dr.  Anderson  married  Miss  Laura  E. 
Moses,  of  Sandusky  County,  and  they  have 
two  children:  Harry  T.  and  Gertrude  O. 
He  recently  purchased  a beautiful  residence 
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at  No.  219  East  Sandusky  Street.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

HERBERT  S.  SOLT,  general  farmer 
and  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  well  improved 
land  which  is  situated  in  Section  21,  Eagle 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  seven  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Findlay,  on  the 
Rawson  road,  was  born  on  this  place,  March 
9,  1868.  His  parents  were  Peter  and  Hen- 
rietta (Cloud)  Solt. 

Peter  Solt  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
O.,  as  was  also  his  wife,  and  they  came  to 
Eagle  Township  in  the  fall  of  1855  and  set- 
tled here  when  for  miles  and  miles  around 
there  was  nothing  but  forest.  Peter  Solt 
engaged  in  stock  buying  for  many  years 
and  made  many  trips  to  New  York  to  find 
a market,  driving  his  stock  himself.  He 
lived  to  see  many  changes  of  all  kinds,  his 
death  occurring  June  20,  1908.  His  wife 
was  a daughter  of  Mordecai  Cloud,  who 
was  a prosperous  farmer  in  Fairfield  County. 
Mrs.  Solt  survives  and  lives  with  her  son, 
D.  B.  Solt,  at  Rawson,  Ohio. 

Herbert  S.  Solt  obtained  his  education  in 
the  township  schools  and  from  boyhood  has 
been  busy  on  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born.  He  carries  on  a general  farming  line 
and  raises  considerable  stock,  each  year  hav- 
ing hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  to  sell. 
Since  coming  into  possession  of  the  farm 
he  has  done  quite  a large  amount  of  improv- 
ing, building  a commodious  and  comfortable 
farm  house  and  also  a substantial  barn  and 
he  has  also  put  down  enough  tile  to  ensure 
proper  drainage.  Mr.  Solt  is  a progressive 
farmer  and  carries  on  his  various  operations 
according  to  modern  ideas. 

On  May  18,  1909,  Mr.  Solt  was  married 


to  Miss  Glenn  Treece,  a daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Amy  Treece,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Rena  Lucile.  Mrs.  Solt  was  a teacher  prior 
to  her  marriage  and  taught  in  Van  Buren 
Township  from  1907  until  1908  and  later 
taught  one  term  in  Eagle  Township,  and 
was  very  highly  esteemed  in  both  neighbor- 
hoods. Mr.  Solt  takes  no  very  active  in- 
terest in  politics  but  he  is  a fair-minded  man 
and  his  neighbors  know  that  he  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  support  all  measures  which 
promise  to  be  beneficial  to  his  section. 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  VAN  EMAN, 
who  has  been  postmaster  of  Van  Buren,  O., 
since  February  6,  1908,  when  he  succeeded  G. 
S.  Brushwood,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Cass  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.  He  was  bom  August  30,  1863, 
on  a farm  in  Cass  Township,  and  is  a son  of 
Joseph  Cooper  and  Mary  E.  (Hollingshead) 
Van  Eman. 

Joseph  Cooper  Van  Eman  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  with  his 
parents,  who  located  on  a farm  six  miles  west 
of  Findlay  in  Blanchard  Township.  Here  he 
was  reared  to  maturity  and  during  his  early 
manhood  taught  school  a few  terms,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business,  but  spent  his 
later  years  on  a farm  of  150  acres  in  Cass 
Township,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1891. 
He  was  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county,  and  is  still 
survived  by  his  widow,  who  is  a resident  of 
Bloomdale,  Wood  County,  O. 

George  F.  Van  Eman  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  in  Cass  Township  and  for  years 
was  engaged  in  farming  in  that  township,  re- 
moving to  Van  Buren,  O.,  in  1903,  in  which 
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year  he  erected  a modern  residence,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  homes  in  Van  Buren,  having 
all  of  the  latest  conveniences  and  luxuries,  in- 
cluding steam  heating,  and  a hot  and  cold 
water  system.  He  also  owns  an  interest  in  the 
old  home  farm  of  150  acres  in  Cass  Township, 
which  is  very  valuable  oil  property. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Van  Eman  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Cass  Township,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Margaret  (Gross) 
Smith,  who  were  prominent  farmers  of  this 
township.  The  father  died  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  and  the  mother  died  in  1896.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Eman  have  one  son,  Charles  Ross, 
who,  after  graduating  from  the  Van  Buren 
High  School  attended  Wooster  College  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  taught  two  terms  in 
Cass  Township.  Mr.  Van  Eman  is  a man  of 
public  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  has  served  in 
various  township  offices,  having  been  constable 
of  Cass  Township  for  six  years,  road  super- 
visor for  two  years,  and  truant  officer  of  Van 
Buren  one  year. 

JOHN  T.  MONTGOMERY,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  many  of  the  financial  institutions 
and  important  industries  of  Hancock  County, 
is  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
of  Findlay.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  Savings  Company  and  also 
president  of  the  Independent  Torpedo  Com- 
pany, both  of  Findlay ; is  president  of  the  East- 
lake  Milling  and  Mining  Company  of  Edwards 
County,  Colo.,  and  also  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Land  and  Developing  Company  and  of 
other  smaller  business  combinations.  Addi- 
tionally he  owns  farm  and  oil  lands  in  Hancock 
and  Mercer  Counties  and  properties  of  value 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the 


very  successful  developers,  producers,  dealers 
and  contractors  in  oil. 

John  T.  Montgomery  was  born  at  Renfrew, 
near  Ottawa,  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1853, 
and  is  a son  of  William  Montgomery,  who  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1820  and  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada, where  he  died  in  1894.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  a true  type  of  self-made  man.  He  had  few 
advantages  of  any  kind  in  his  youth  and  was 
yet  a boy  when  he  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
and  spent  his  early  manhood  working  at  the 
forge.  When  twenty-four  years  old,  in  1877, 
he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  and 
worked  for  a time  as  a blacksmith  in  Clarion 
County,  in  the  meanwhile  carefully  investigat- 
ing and  subsequently  acquiring  a small  lease 
in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  which  was  a part 
of  the  Bradford  oil  fields,  lying  just  across  the 
state  line  from  McKean  County,  Pa.  Just  ten 
years  later,  in  1887,  Mr.  Montgomery  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  operations  to  Findlay, 
O.,  entering  then  upon  what  has  proved  a re- 
markably successful  career  as  a producer  and 
contractor  in  oil.  He  became  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Montgomery  & Stitt,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  operations,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  firms  in  all  this  section,  one  that 
owned  wells  in  Hancock,  Wood,  Mercer,  San- 
dusky and  Lucas  Counties,  O.  He  also  became 
interested  in  lumber  and  at  one  time,  in  aso- 
ciation  with  two  other  capitalists,  was  the 
owner  of  the  Findlay  Lumber  Company,  which 
acquired  large  tracts  of  timber  land  in  Mis- 
souri. Gradually  his  business  interests  broad- 
ened and,  as  mentioned  above,  he  is  identified 
with  numerous  enterprises  of  recognized  worth 
and  importance  in  different  sections.  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  many  ways  has  been  a decided 
factor  in  the  development  and  progress  made 
at  Findlay,  for  in  the  advancement  of  the  city 
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he  chose  as  his  home,  he  has  taken  pride  and  and  stock  dealing  his  occupation.  He  has  made 
in  numerous  ways  he  has  contributed  to  its  many  important  improvements  on  the  farm,  m- 
welfare,  not  ostentatiously,  for  such  is  not  Mr.  eluding  the  erection  of  his  fine  frame  residence, 
Montgomery’s  nature,  but  along  the  quiet  lines  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  dwelling  which  was 
that  make  for  permanency.  He  is  notably  char-  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  2,  1905. 
itable  and  the  support  he  gives  to  benevolent  Mr.  Stough  was  joined  in  marnage  with 
bodies  has  been  willingly  and  cheerfully  be-  Annie  Hudson,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 


stowed. 

In  September,  1893,  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
married  (first)  to  Miss  Anna  M.  George,  who, 
at  death,  was  survived  by  one  daughter,  Hor- 
tensia.  In  1897,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  married 
(second)  to  Miss  Lida  M.  Shultz,  a daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  J.  M.  Shultz,  then  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Findlay.  Two 
children  were  born  to  this  marriage:  John 

William,  and  Irene.  The  family  home  is  a 
beautiful  residence  situated  at  No.  5x0  W.  San- 
dusky Street,  Findlay.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  are  active  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  they  occupy  a 
leading  positon  in  the  city’s  pleasant  social  cir- 
cles. Mr.  Montgomery  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

GEORGE  S.  STOUGH,  president  of  the 
school  board  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  is  a general  farmer  and  stock 
dealer,  and  resides  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres 
located  in  Section  32,  Allen  Township,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  He  was  born  September  1, 
1868,  on  a farm  in  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Christopher 
Stough. 

George  S.  Stough  was  three  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  settled  in  Allen  Township, 
where  he  has  lived  continuously  since  that  time. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of 
the  district,  and  he  has  always  made  farming 


Allen  Township,  a daughter  of  John  W.  Hud- 
son, and  of  their  union  have  been  born  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Chloe,  Collins  F.,  Gail,  Glen, 
Ralph,  Merle,  Bessie,  Gladys,  and  Clarke.  The 
three  last  named  are  deceased,  Clarke  dying  in 
the  fall  of  1909,  aged  three  years.  Mr.  Stough 
holds  membership  with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
order  of  Ben  Hur.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  school  board  of  Allen  Township  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  body  in  1909. 

DANIEL  F.  LIGHTFOOT,  a leading  citi- 
zen of  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  township  road  superintendent,  resides 
upon  his  valuable  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which 
is  situated  in  Section  9,  three  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  of  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born,  December  3,  1851.  His  parents  were 
Henry  and  Margaret  (Russell)  Lightfoot. 

Henry  Lightfoot  was  born  in  Indiana  and 
was  a son  of  Henry  H.  Lightfoot.  The  former 
came  to  Portage  Township  when  a young  man 
and  the  latter  followed  at  a later  date  and  died 
here  during  the  Civil  War.  Henry  Lightfoot 
served  three  years  as  a soldier  in  that  great 
struggle,  being  a member  of  Co.  K,  21st  O. 
Vol.  Inf.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  Rus- 
sell, who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  was 
brought  to  Portage  Township  in  girlhood,  by 
her  parents,  Thomas  and  Susan  Russell.  In 
1858,  Henry  Lightfoot  and  family  moved  to 
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Findlay  and  he  died  there  in  1900  and  his  wife 
in  1895. 

Daniel  F.  Lightfoot  was  seven  years  old 
when  he  was  brought  to  Findlay  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  He  had  a natural 
leaning  in  youth  toward  mechanics  and  learned 
the  business  of  stationary  engineer  and  for 
twenty-one  years  made  that  his  main  line  of 
work,  for  seven  years  of  this  period  being  em- 
ployed at  the  electric  light  station  at  Findlay. 
He  has  owned  his  present  farm  since  1887  but 
did  not  locate  on  it  until  the  spring  of  1905. 
He  carries  on  a general  farming  line  and  has 
demonstrated  that  a man  may  be  competent 
in  more  than  one  line  of  activity  if  he  exercises 
good  judgment. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Pendleton,  a daughter  of  Joel  and  Amy  (Sher- 
man) Pendleton,  the  former  of  whom  died  in 
1893  and  the  latter  in  1905.  Joel  Pendleton 
was  a leading  citizen  of  Hancock  County  for 
years  and  was  county  surveyor.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lightfoot  have  had  six  children:  Frank,  who 
is  an  electrician,  lives  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Carrie  M.,  who  resides  at  home;  Bessie  B., 
who  died  aged  nine  years;  Amy  E.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Wallace  A.  Archer;  and  Willie  J.  and 
Myrtle  O. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lightfoot  is  a Republican 
and  he  has  served  in  a number  of  responsible 
public  positions.  From  1889  until  1895  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Hancock  County  In- 
firmary, and  from  1886  until  1889,  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  Maple  Grove  Cemetery.  He 
has  been  interested  in  military  affairs  for  a 
number  of  years  and  helped  to  organize  the  old 
organization  known  as  Co.  B,  nth  O.  N.  G., 
which  now  forms  Co.  A,  2nd  O.  N.  G.,  of 
which  he  was  captain  for  several  years.  For 
eleven  years  he  was  identified  with  the  National 


Guard,  entering  as  a private  and  advancing 
through  merit  to  a captaincy.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  served  as  captain 
of  an  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
he  is  generally  known  as  Captain  Lightfoot. 

CLARENCE  JOSEPH  OLLER,  cashier 
of  The  Commercial  Bank  & Savings  Com- 
pany, at  Findlay,  O.,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers,  has  been  identified  with 
the  banking  business  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Delaware 
County,  O.,  August  23,  1863,  and  is  a son 
of  John  and  Mary  Oiler,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  deceased,  but  the  former  continues  to  live 
in  Delaware  County. 

Clarence  J.  Oiler  remained  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  then 
attended  school  at  Delaware,  O.,  securing  a 
complete  Normal  and  business  trainng  in 
the  Ohio  Business  College  and  the  National 
Pen  Art  Hall  and  Business  College  of  Dela- 
ware, O.,  and  the  Iron  City  Commercial 
College  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Oiler,  after  having  graduated  from 
the  above  named  schools,  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  National  Pen  Art  Hall  and 
Business  College  and  was  associated  with 
Professor  George  W.  Michael  for  one  and 
one-half  years,  severing  his  connection  with 
this  institution  in  1883.  He  came  to  Find- 
lay and  organized  the  Findlay  Business  Col- 
lege, which  he  successfully  conducted  for 
about  seven  years,  after  which  his  connec- 
tion began  with  the  banking  business.  He 
began  with  The  Farmers  National  Bank, 
now  The  Buckeye  National  Bank,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  and  then  went  to 
Greenspring,  O.,  where  he  organized  The 
Commercial  Bank  Company  and  remained 
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three  and  one-half  years,  and  then  returned 
to  Findlay. 

The  Commercial  Bank  & Savings  Com- 
pany, of  Findlay,  was  organized  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1900  and  began  business  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1901.  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  was  the 
first  president,  and  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1910,  and  Mr.  Oiler  has  been 
cashier  from  the  beginning.  The  other 
officers  are : John  B.  Heimhofer,  of  Find- 
lay, president;  John  T.  Montgomery,  vice- 
president;  and  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  officers  are  directors, 
together  with  Dr.  N.  L.  MacLachlan  and 
W.  J.  Frey,  treasurer  of  Hancock  County, 
O.,  and  N.  W.  Cunningham,  of  Bluffton,  O. 
These  are  all  men  of  capital  and  high  per- 
sonal standing. 

Mr.  Oiler  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie  J. 
Ballard,  of  Hancock  County,  a daughter  of 
Dr.  H.  D.  Ballard.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Imogene. 

Mr.  Oiler  is  additionally  interested  in  suc- 
cessful business  enterprises,  being  director 
and  treasurer  of  The  Findlay  Sucker  Rod 
Company,  a director  in  The  United  States 
Electric  Porcelain  Company,  treasurer  of 
The  Buckeye  Steam  Laundry  Company, 
vice-president  of  The  Commercial  Bank 
Company,  of  Greenspring,  O.,  and  cashier 
of  The  Vanlue  Banking  Company,  Van- 
lue,  O. 

He  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a member  of  the 
First  M.  E.  church  of  Findlay,  O. 

MNASON  A.  ADAMS,  a well  known 
farmer  and  much  esteemed  citizen  of  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the 
owner  of  164  acres  of  highly  cultivated  farm 


land,  eighty-four  acres  of  which  lie  in  Sec- 
tion 20,  and  eighty  acres  in  Section  29,  and 
has  practically  been  a lifelong  resident  of 
this  community.  He  was  born  July  7,  1833, 
near  Danville,  Columbia  County,  Pa.,  which 
is  now  known  as  Montour  County,  and  is  a 
son  of  Paul  and  Margaret  (Diehl)  Adams. 

Paul  Adams  came  from  Montour  County, 
Pa.,  to  Ohio  in  1835,  bringing  his  family  in 
covered  wagons,  and  settled  in  Richland 
County.  Being  a man  of  education  and  cul- 
ture, and  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor, 
he  taught  school  there  until  1841.  He  then 
came  to  Hancock  County,  where  in  1833, 
he  had  entered  a tract  of  eighty  acres  in 
section  29,  Allen  Township,  for  himself,  and 
eighty  acres  in  Section  20  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jacob  Foust,  who  came  to  the  county 
in  1838  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
here.  On  the  evening  of  March  28,  1841, 
Paul  Adams  and  family  arrived  at  Van 
Buren,  O.,  and  soon  after  began  prepara- 
tions toward  making  a clearing  on  his  land 
large  enough  to  erect  a cabin.  The  news 
became  circulated  in  this  section  of  the 
township  of  Mr.  Adams’  intention  to  build 
a cabin  of  hewn  logs  cut  from  standing  tim- 
ber, and  when  the  appointed  day  arrived, 
there  were  enough  neighborhood  men  on 
hand  to  cut  and  hew  the  timber,  and  they 
erected  before  sun-down  a cabin  which  was 
18  by  22  feet.  Mr.  Adams  taught  school 
here  during  the  winter  months  for  eight 
years,  and  in  the  summer  devoted  his  time 
to  clearing  the  land,  which  was  wet  and  in 
need  of  draining,  and  placing  it  in  a state,  of 
cultivation.  Here  his  death  occurred  Jan- 
uary 28,  1850,  of  typhoid  fever.  His  widow 
subsequently  married  David  Dorsey,  now 
deceased,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Decem- 
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ber,  1891,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years. 

Mnason  A.  Adams  was  reared  on  his  pres- 
ent farm  and  attended  the  district  school 
of  the  township  about  four  months  each 
year,  attending  five  terms  while  his  father 
was  the  instructor.  He  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  and 
being  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children  liv- 
ing, a great  many  responsibilities  fell  to  his 
lot.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable 
illness  in  the  neighborhood,  and  often  the 
whole  family  was  down  and  scarcely  able  to 
wait  upon  one  another. 

Mr.  Adams,  like  his  father,  was  a teacher 
for  a number  of  years  and  continued  to 
teach  during  the  winter  seasons  until  he  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  In  1852  he  taught 
school  in  a small  round  log  house,  in  which 
the  seats  were  made  by  splitting  small  trees 
and  smoothing  off  one  side,  putting  in 
wooden  pegs  for  supports.  The  desks  were 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  building  and 
were  made  of  two-inch  boards  with  holes 
bored  in  and  wooden  pins  driven  through 
for  foundations.  He  taught  a month  of 
twenty-six  days  and  received  fifty  cents  a 
day  for  his  services  and  boarded  himself. 
With  a part  of  the  first  money  so  earned 
he  purchased  his  first  cook  stove.  When  he 
moved  on  the  place  on  which  he  lives  it 
was  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  from  any 
other  house  east  or  south.  One  family 
lived  one  and  one-half  miles  west  and  there 
was  one  mile  between  him  and  the  nearest 
house  on  the  north.  The  land  all  around 
was  forest  and  was  owned  by  speculators. 

Mr.  Adams  finished  clearing  the  land, 
which  he  has  thoroughly  tiled  and  placed 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  has  made 


all  of  the  improvements  on  the  farm,  erect- 
ing a fine  brick  residence  in  1884.  He  also 
purchased  the  tract  of  forty  acres  which 
his  father  had  sold  previous  to  his  death,  and 
also  bought  in  small  portions,  the  eighty- 
four-acre  tract  which  his  father  had  entered 
for  Mr.  Foust.  Mr.  Adams  has  always  fol- 
lowed farming  in  a general  way  in  connec- 
tion with  stock  raising  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  progressive 
farmers  of  the  township.  He  is  politically 
a Republican  and  served  twenty-six  years 
on  the  school  board  of  the  township,  and  as 
justice  of  the  peace  some  time,  although  the 
township  is  strongly  Democratic.  He  is  a 
member,  trustee,  and  steward  of  the  Salem 
M.  E.  church  in  Cass  Township. 

In  October,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  married 
Cordelia  Dorsey,  his  step-sister  and  a 
daughter  of  David  Dorsey,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  nine  children : Margaret,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Jos.  Wineland,  who  operates  the 
home  farm;  Clara  Arabella,  who  died  in 
July,  1893,  was  the  wife  of  George  Gaylord; 
Sarah  Anna;  Viola  Cordelia,  who  died  aged 
six  months;  Samuel  Mnason,  who  is  a ma- 
chinist, is  employed  by  the  Buckeye  Trac- 
tion Co.  of  Findlay;  Paul  David,  who  died 
in  infancy;  one  son  who  was  born  dead; 
Nellie,  who  married  Nelson  Hiestand  of 
Michigan,  and  May  Adeline. 

NICHOLAS  ARRAS,  who  resides  on  his 
valuable  farm  of  203  acres,  which  lies  in 
Section  31,  Eagle  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Find- 
lay, along  the  Redick  road,  was  born  on 
this  farm,  May  27,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Essinger)  Arras. 

John  Arras  was  born  in  Germany  and  was 
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brought  to  America  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  ten  years  old.  His  father,  Peter 
Arras,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Marion  County,  O.,  locating  about  1831  and 
later  removing  from  there  into  Hancock 
County  and  acquiring  land  in  Eagle  Town- 
ship on  which  he  lived  until  his  death.  John 
Arras  engaged  in  farming  in  Eagle  Town- 
ship and  became  a man  of  excellent  standing 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  died  in  1899.  He 
married  Margaret  Essinger,  who  was  also 
born  in  Germany,  a daughter  of  Nicholas 
Essinger  whom  she  accompanied  to  America 
in  girlhood.  Her  father  settled  in  Van 
Buren  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
Mrs.  Arras  died  in  1894. 

Nicholas  Arras  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
home  farm  and  attended  the  district  schools 
of  Eagle  Township.  Since  the  farm  came 
into  his  possession  he  has  made  many  im- 
provements, erecting  a commodious  and 
comfortable  farm  residence  and  substantial 
barns  and  granaries,  much  of  the  improv- 
ing having  been  done  within  the  last  five 
years.  This  farm  is  said  to  be  the  best 
tiled  one  in  the  township.  Mr.  Arras  is  a 
progressive  farmer  and  a very  successful 
one,  a partial  explanation  of  this  being  that 
he  uses  only  high  grade  seed.  He  raises 
considerable  stock  and  makes  a specialty  of 
hogs,  each  year  having  many  head  ready 
for  market. 

Mr.  Arras  was  married  on  September  10, 
1885,  to  Miss  Margaret  Rauch,  a daughter 
of  Christian  and  Maria  Rauch,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Van  Buren  Township, 
Hancock  County,  and  the  latter  in  Germany. 
Mrs.  Rauch  was  brought  to  America  and 
Ohio  when  yet  a girl  and  married  in  Van 


Buren  Townshrip,  Hancock  County,  where 
she  and  Mr.  Rauch  still  reside  on  their  farm. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arras  have  had  four  children: 
John  C. ; Adam  W.,  who  graduated  from  the 
Findlay  Business  College,  with  class  honors, 
in  1908;  Amanda  L.,  who  died  in  1892,  when 
one  year  old;  and  Eva  Katie.  Mr.  Arras 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  at  Jenera,  O.  Mr.  Arras  is 
one  of  Eagle  Township’s  representative 
men  and  has  served  three  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  township  school  board. 

\ 

ALVIN  C.  EWING,  county  recorder  of 
Hancock  County,  O.,  now  residing  at  Find- 
lay, is  a prominent  citizen  of  this  county  and 
an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  born  in  Liberty  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  November  26,  1854, 
and  is  a son  of  Cornelius  S.  and  Elizabeth 
(Ensley)  Ewing. 

Alvin  C.  Ewing  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  obtained  his  education  in  the 
country  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  came  first  to  Findlay,  where,  for  seven 
years  he  was  a clerk  in  a general  store,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  farm  and  shortly 
afterward  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  county  infirmary,  which  office  he  re- 
tained for  two  years  and  then  resumed  farm- 
ing. Later  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Mt.  Cory  and  for  six  years 
served  as  mayor  of  that  town.  For  ten 
years  previous  to  assuming  the  duties  of 
county  recorder,  on  September  1,  1909.  he 
resided  on  his  farm  in  Union  Township, 
where  he  also,  at  different  times,  filled  the 
offices  of  township  clerk  and  trustee. 

Mr.  Ewing  married  Miss  Malissa  A.  King, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Hancock 
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County  and  is  a daughter  of  John  King,  Sr. 
They  have  one  child,  Maud  May,  who  is  the 
wife  of  George  F.  Guin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guin 
have  a daughter,  Josephine.  Mr.  Ewing  be- 
longs to  the  fraternal  orders  of  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Maccabees,  also  is  an  asso- 
ciated member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

ELIPHES  WAN  AM  AKER,  deceased,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Independent  Torpedo 
Company,  an  important  business  enterprise  of 
Findlay,  O.,  was  numbered  with  the  city’s  able 
business  men  and  substantial  citizens.  He  was 
born  in  1849,  *n  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  died  at  Findlay,  May  5,  1910.  He  was  a 
son  of  Lewis  and  a grandson  of  Peter  Wana- 
maker.  The  name  of  Wanamaker  is  one  that 
has  long  been  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the 
United  States,  invariably  representing,  as  it 
does,  high  standards  of  citizenship  and  busi- 
ness capacity  above  the  ordinary.  The  origi- 
nal branch  probably  came  from  Holland  but  for 
generations  it  has  grown  and  prospered  in 
Pennsylvania  and  from  there  has  scattered 
over  the  Union. 

Eliphes  Wanamaker  grew  to  sixteen  years 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  then  learned  the  car- 
penter trade.  He  was  more  ambitious  than 
some  other  members  of  the  family,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  venture  out  from  home  surroundings 
into  the  oil  fields  and  try  his  fortune  contesting 
with  others  gathered  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  He  went  to  work  as  a tool  dresser 
and  from  that  became  an  oil  well  driller  and  in 
this  capacity  became  a judge  of  property  and 
subsequently  a shrewd  investor,  going  into  the 
oil  contracting  business.  Prior  to  1885  he 
worked  mainly  in  the  Venango  oil  fields  but  in 
that  year  came  to  Hancock  County,  establish- 


ing his  home  at  Findlay,  where  he  resided  for 
twenty-four  years.  During  this  time  he  be- 
came interested  in  numerous  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises,  one  of  these  being  the  Inde- 
pendent Torpedo  Company.  In -politics  he  was 
a Democrat  but  never  consented  to  hold  politi- 
cal office,  although  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  so  needful  in  a public  official — judg- 
ment, foresight,  courage  and  personal  integ- 
rity. He  belonged  to  both  branches  of  the 
order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  also  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  married  to  Miss  Vina 
C.  Mainhart,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  they  had 
one  daughter,  Verna,  who  married  E.  C.  Ed- 
wards, of  Leipsic.  With  his  family  he  be- 
longed to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  comfort- 
able family  home  is  located  at  No.  903  South 
Main  Street,  Findlay. 

ISAAC  HART,  who  served  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Hancock 
County,  O.,  from  1901  until  1907,  resides  on 
his  farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Section  27, 
Portage  Township,  and  owns  a second  farm, 
of  eighty  acres,  which  lies  in  Section  16  in  the 
same  township.  He  was  born  on  his  father’s 
farm  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Section 
27,  Portage  Township,  June  13,  1845,  and  is  a 
son  of  Abraham  and  Christianna  (Linn)  Hart. 

Abraham  Hart  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
followed  farming  all  his  life  and  died  on  the 
old  Hart  homestead  in  advanced  age.  He  was 
married  in  Ashland  County,  O.,  to  Christi- 
anna Linn,  who  was  born  in  Maryland  and 
died  also  on  the  old  homestead  in  Portage 
Township. 

Isaac  Hart  was  reared  on  the  home  farm 
and  attended  the  country  schools  and  later 
spent  several  years  alternating  teaching  in  the 
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winter  seasons  and  cultivating  the  farm  in  the 
summers.  After  marriage  he  located  on  this 
farm  but  subsequently  removed  to  Findlay, 
where  he  resided  for  seven  years,  attending  to 
other  business  interests,  but  moved  back  to  the 
farm  in  March,  1909.  For  a number  of  years 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  selling  a patent  farm  gate 
which  has  attracted  much  favorable  notice 
through  the  agricultural  districts  wherever 
shown.  Mr.  Hart  has  exhibited  the  Chain 
Hinge  Gate  all  over  the  state,  making  use  of 
tests  to  prove  its  strength  under  strain  and  its 
general  utility.  He  makes  use  of  thirty-two  of 
these  gates  on  his  own  240  acres  and  has  dis- 
posed of  160  in  Hancock  County  and  a large 
number  in  Van  Wert,  Lucas,  Wood  and  Logan 
Counties,  farmers  recognizing  that  it  has  supe- 
rior points  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
called  to  their  attention.  Mr.  Hart  does  not 
personally  cultivate  his  land,  having  a capable 
farmer  in  charge. 

Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Miss  Miriam 
Moorhead,  who  was  bom  and  reared  on  the 
present  farm  and  died  here  in  September,  1897. 
She  was  a daughter  of  John  Moorhead,  Sr. 
They  had  seven  children,  namely:  William  L., 
who  is  a farmer  residing  in  Kansas;  Laura, 
who  is  at  home ; Edgar  J.,  who  resides  in  Allen 
Township  west  of  Van  Buren;  Mary  Belle, 
who  is  the  widow  of  Jacob  Burman;  Albert 
Marion,  who  died  aged  thirteen  years ; Dora  C., 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  Poole,  of  Arkansas; 
and  Harriet  Blanche,  who  died  aged  four  years. 
Mr.  Hart  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  Findlay  and  is  one  of  its  board 
of  trustees.  He  is  a Republican  in  his  political 
views  and  has  been  more  or  less  interested  in 
public  affairs  ever  since  reaching  manhood. 
During  his  long  period  of  service  as  a county 
commissioner,  he  proved  faithful  to  the  inter- 


ests involved  and  contributed  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  board  by  his  advice  and  good  business 
judgment. 

RICHARD  M.  FOREMAN,  who  resides 
on  a well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  farm 
of  eighty  acres,  which  is  located  in  Section  9, 
Eagle  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was 
bom  on  his  present  farm  August  1 5,  1866,  and 
is  a son  of  John  F.  and  Mary  (Yates)  Fore- 
man. 

John  F.  Foreman  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  our  subject,  his  death 
occurring  there  January  14,  1908.  His  wife 
was  born  and  reared  in  Eagle  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  her  parents  having  been  prom- 
inent farmers  of  the  county.  She  also  died  on 
this  farm,  January  11,  1898. 

Richard  M.  Foreman  was  reared  and  has 
always  lived  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
and  his  educational  training  was  obtained  in 
the  local  schools.  Mr.  Foreman  has  always 
followed  farming,  and  his  land  is  well  tiled  and 
ditched,  has  good  substantial  buildings,  and  is 
up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

On  January  26,  1909,  Mr.  Foreman  was 
married  to  Alta  Fenestmaker,  a daughter  of 
William  and  Sarah  Ann  Fenestmaker,  who 
were  prominent  farmers  of  Eagle  Township, 
Hancock  County.  Mr.  Fenestmaker  died  on 
his  farm  in  this  township,  in  1885,  and  was 
survived  by  his  widow  until  1898.  The  fol- 
lowing children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foreman:  Ethel,  Ralph,  Lena,  Gertrude 
and  Ray. 

WILLIAM  D.  McCAUGHEY,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher 
Company,  which  is  the  largest  independent 
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concern  at  Findlay,  O.,  is  a native  of  Hancock 
County  and  was  bom  in  a log  cabin  on  a farm, 
in  Allen  Township,  June  26,  1846,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  W.  and  Eliza  (Alban)  Mc- 
Caughey. 

John  W.  McCaughey  was  born  in  Stark 
County,  O.,  amid  pioneer  surroundings,  and 
was  a son  of  John  McCaughey  who  was  bom 
in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  married  Eliza 
Alban,  who  was  also  born  in  Stark  County 
and  was  a daughter  of  Capt.  William  Alban, 
who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  under  General 
Hull.  John  W.  McCaughey  and  wife  moved 
to  Hancock  County  in  1842. 

William  McCaughey  was  reared  on  what 
was  then  a back-woods  farm  and  his  educa- 
tional advantages  were  limited.  He  remained 
a farmer  until  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age 
and  then  came  to  Findlay,  where,  for  a num- 
ber of  years  he  was  entrusted  with  interests 
connected  with  the  administration  of  estates 
and  receivership  duties.  During  1887  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  school  board ; from 
1890  until  1900  he  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  equalization,  in  the  latter  year  being  presi- 
dent of  this  body,  and  from  May,  1904,  until 
January  1,  1907,  he  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  public  service,  elected  to  the  same  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
gas  trustee  of  Findlay.  Thus  Mr.  McCaughey 
was  well  known  to  the  business  men,  financiers 
and  public  officials  of  Findlay  before  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  his  present  enterprise  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  name  added 
great  stability  to  it. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Company 
came  to  Findlay  under  the  name  of  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Heck  & Marvin,  in  February,  1903,  and 
Mr.  McCaughey  took  charge  on  January  1, 
1905.  At  that  time  the  business  was  in  what 


is  termed  bad  shape  and  already  a petition  of 
the  creditors  of  the  company  had  been  filed 
asking  that  a receiver  be  appointed,  but  when 
it  was  learned  that  Mr.  McCaughey  had  been 
placed  in  charge,  this  petition  was  recalled. 
The  panic  of  1907  affected  this  concern  as  it 
did  so  many  others,  but  there  came  no  suspen- 
sion either  of  work  or  the  payment  of  wages, 
Mr.  McCaughey  and  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Dr.  N.  M.  McLachlin,  attending  to  these 
matters  personally.  The  present  board  of  offi- 
cers is  as  follows:  Dr.  N.  M.  McLachlin, 

president;  Collin  D.  Hayward,  vice-president; 
William  D.  McCaughey,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ; and  C.  S.  Brown,  superintendent  of  man- 
ufacture. Employment  is  afforded  165  men 
which  will  shortly  be  increased  to  more  than 
300  when  contemplated  improvements  are  com- 
pleted. 

In  1870,  Mr.  McCaughey  was  married  to 
Miss  Harriet  Miller,  a daughter  of  William 
Miller,  of  Hancock  County.  Mrs.  McCaughey 
was  born  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  but  came  to 
Seneca  County  when  three  years  of  age,  and  to 
Hancock  County  when  fifteen  years  old. 

GEORGE  F.  HAMMOND,  a progressive 
and  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Un- 
ion Township,  owning  118  acres  of  valuable 
land  situated  in  Section  6,  has  been  a resident 
of  Hancock  County  for  fifty-eight  years.  He 
was  born  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  September  19, 
1838,  and  is  a son  of  George  and  Anna  Ham- 
mond. 

George  Hammond  was  bom  in  Virginia  and 
was  taken  to  Carroll  County,  O.,  by  his  pa- 
rents and  later  was  married  there  to  Anna  Kin- 
ney, who  died  in  1863.  She  was  a native  of 
Maryland.  The  death  of  George  Hammond 
occurred  in  Adams  County,  Ind.,  where  he  had 
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spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
cooper  by  trade. 

George  F.  Hammond  was  reared  in  Carroll 
County  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  When  Civil  War  was  declared, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  for  service  in 
the  Union  army,  at  Findlay,  O.,  on  August  25, 
1861,  becoming  a member  of  the  21st  O.  Vol. 
Inf.  He  took  part  in  a number  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  war,  including  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Atlanta,  was  with  Sherman  in  his  great  march 
to  the  sea  and  saw  hardship  of  every  kind  but 
survived  it  all  and  was  mustered  out  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  received  his  honorable  discharge 
at  Columbus,  O.,  July  25,  1865.  He  then  re- 
turned to  peaceful  pursuits  and  settled  in  Un- 
ion Township,  Hancock  County.  He  has  a 
valuable  property  which  is  well  improved  and 
well  tiled.  While  he  raises  no  registered  stock 
he  has  an  abundance  of  the  ordinary  variety 
and  finds  stock  raising  one  of  his  most  profita- 
ble industries. 

On  October  28,  1858,  Mr.  Hammond  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Seitz,  who  died  July 
31,  1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  She  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Blanchard  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  where  her  parents,  Samuel  and 
Martha  Seitz  were  farming  people.  Six  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  this  union : Jane,  Sherman, 
Alfred,  Emma,  Amanda  and  George.  Jane 
married  Samuel  Peterson,  of  Union  Township 
and  they  have  the  following  children : William, 
Dora,  Pearl,  Everett,  Molly,  Mary,  Hazel,  Bes- 
sie, Glenn  and  Roy.  Sherman  married  Adelia 
Burkholter  of  Putnam  County,  and  they  have 
two  children:  Martin  and  Wilbur.  Alfred 
married  a Miss  Perkins,  of  Union  Township 
and  they  have  seven  children : Francis,  Velma, 
John,  Leona,  Harry,  Howard  and  Bertha. 


Emma  married  a Mr.  Zucker,  of  Columbus 
Grove,  and  they  have  two  children:  Merl  and 
Delmar.  George  married  Lucy  Cyrus,  of  Put- 
nam County,  and  they  have  two  children:  Ray 
and  Oliver.  Amanda  died  in  August,  1903,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  twenty-three  grandchildren  and  he  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  his  descendants  and  they 
often  gather  at  the  old  farm  to  gladden  him 
with  their  tokens  of  respect  and  affection. 

JOHN  S.  BEAGLE,  township  trustee  of 
Orange  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  a 
leading  farmer  of  this  section,  owns  192  acres 
of  valuable  land  which  lies  in  Section  1.  He 
was  bom  in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock 
County,  January  31,  1853,  and  is  a son  of  Alva 
and  Martha  (Fox)  Beagle. 

Alva  Beagle  was  bom  in  Muskingum 
County,  O.,  and  came  to  Hancock  County  in 
1852,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to 
Martha  Fox,  a daughter  of  Samuel  Fox,  who 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Five  children 
were  born  to  this  marriage,  namely:  John  S., 
Anna,  William  Edwin,  Martin  and  Sadie  I. 
Alva  Beagle  and  wife  had  settled  iri  Jackson 
Township  where  he  secured  eighty  acres  of 
land  and  cleared  the  larger  part  of  it  himself. 
All  the  children  were  bom  there.  He  and 
wife  were  members  of  the  German  Baptist 
church  in  which  he  took  much  interest  and  con- 
tributed to  building  the  present  edifice. 

John  S.  Beagle  attended  school  in  Jackson 
Township  and  helped  his  father  on  the  farm 
where  he  lived  until  his  own  marriage,  when 
he  came  to  his  present  place  in  Orange  Town- 
ship. This  land  had  all  been  cleared,  but  few 
improvements  had  been  made  and  Mr.  Beagle 
erected  the  fine  buildings  now  standing.  He 
has  shown  much  enterprise  in  carrying  on  his 
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agricultural  work  and  is  numbered  with  the 
substantial  and  successful  men  of  this  section. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Beagle  was  married  to  Miss 
Lyda  D.  Marshall,  a daughter  of  William  Mar- 
shall, of  Orange  Township,  and  they  have  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  are  at  home  except  the 
eldest  son,  William,  who  married  Luella  Crow- 
ell, of  Union  Township,  and  they  have  a 
daughter,  Catherine  D.  The  other  members 
of  the  family  are:  H.  C.,  Mattie,  Nellie,  Myr- 
tle, Marshall,  Rhoda,  Samuel  and  Helen.  Mr. 
Beagle  and  family  attend  the  Evangelical 
church.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  is 
serving  in  his  second  term  as  township  trustee. 

JOHN  E.  BETTS,  a representative  citizen 
of  Findlay,  O.,  a member  of  the  city  council, 
representing  the  First  Ward,  is  the  junior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Axline  & Betts,  one 
which  is  entrusted  with  a large  amount  of  the 
important  litigation  of  city  and  county.  Mr. 
Betts  was  born  on  a farm  in  Wood  County,  O., 
November  3,  1863,  and  is  a son  of  Edward  C. 
and  Elizabeth  (Walters)  Betts. 

Mr.  Betts  is  of  pioneer  ancestry  and  Revolu- 
tionary stock.  His  great-grandfather  was 
Capt.  Hezekiah  Betts,  who  entered  the  Conti- 
nental army  when  a mere  boy  and  gained  pro- 
motion under  Major  Willis  and  General  Webb 
and  was  captain  of  his  company,  although  not 
yet  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the  sur- 
render of  General  Cornwallis,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  has  in  his  possession  the  com- 
mission issued  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut. 

He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  July  31,  1760, 
and  died  May  31,  1837,  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hanford  Betts,  son  of  Captain 
Hezekiah  and  grandfather  of  John  E.  Betts, 
was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  September  2, 


1786,  and  came  to  the  Western  Reserve 
about  1815-16.  He  was  a scholarly  man  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  which  was  established  first  at 
Hudson,  O.,  but  is  now  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational centers  at  Cleveland,  and  assisted  in 
establishing  Oberlin  College.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  medical  practitioners  and  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  capac- 
ity in  many  ways. 

Edward  C.  Betts,  father  of  John  E.  Betts, 
was  about  three  years  old  when  his  father  came 
to  the  Western  Reserve.  In  1836  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  in  Defiance  County,  O.,  but 
later  acquired  land  in  Wood  County,  and  there 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  a number 
of  years.  After  his  son,  John  E.  Betts,  had 
become  well  established  at  Findlay,  with  his 
wife  he  came  to  this  city  and  here  his  death  oc- 
curred on  October  6,  1908,  being  then  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year.  His  venerable  widow  yet 
survives  and  is  still  a resident  of  Findlay. 

John  E.  Betts  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Wood  County  and  attended  the  coun- 
try schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  accepted  a position  in  a village  general 
store,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
receive  a yearly  salary  of  $50,  with  board  and 
washing.  After  nine  months,  however,  Mr. 
Betts  had  changed  his  mind  about  being  a mer- 
chant and  withdrew  from  the  contract  and  on 
being  paid  what  was  owing  to  him,  made  other 
plans  for  the  future.  These  included  a better 
educational  training  and  after  a short  period 
in  a school  in  Michigan,  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan University,  at  Delaware,  O.  In  1889, 
Mr.  Betts  came  to  Findlay  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Judge  Jacob  F.  Bur- 
kett, who  was  formerly  Supreme  Justice  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Betts  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar 
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in  1890  and  in  1900  became  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law,  with  J.  Frank  Axline,  under 
the  firm  style  of  Axline  & Betts.  The  business 
of  the  firm  covers  all  branches  of  general  prac- 
tice and  their  suite  of  four  well  appointed  of- 
fices are  at  No.  65-66,  in  the  Adams  Block, 
Findlay. 

Mr.  Betts  was  married  in  1902,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  F.  Fisher,  a daughter  of  A.  J.  and 
Martha  E.  (Hart)  Fisher,  of  Findlay,  O.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Betts  was  born  in  Cass  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  February  19,  1849, 
a son  of  John  and  Katherine  A.  (Dunlop) 
Fisher,  both  natives  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
They  came  to  Hancock  County  in  1835  and 
settled  on  a partly  cleared  farm  in  Cass  Town- 
ship. A.  J.  Fisher  was  educated  in  the  schools 
at  Findlay  and  for  fifteen  winters  taught  school 
while  engaging  in  farming  during  the  sum- 
mers. His  first  school  was  in  Washington 
Township.  He  became  a man  of  consequence 
in  Hancock  County,  on  many  occasions  served 
with  efficiency  in  township  offices.  In  1872  he 
married  Martha  E.  Hart,  a daughter  of  Cyrus 
and  Elizabeth  Hart,  who  were  pioneers  in  Han- 
cock County.  Mrs.  Fisher  died  November  1, 
1902.  Mr.  Fisher  was  early  interested  in  the 
oil  industry  in  this  section  and  was  president  of 
the  oil  company  that  opened  the  first  field  north 
of  Findlay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts  have  one  son,  Jackson 
E.  Betts.  With  his  family  Mr.  Betts  belongs 
to  the  Episcopal  church.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  interested  citizen  ever  since  making 
Findlay  his  home.  He  has  been  interested  in 
many  business  and  manufacturing  concerns, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  directorate  of 
many  of  Findlay’s  important  enterprises.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 


CHESTER  L.  GREEN,  general  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  residing  on  his  well  kept 
farm  of  eighty-five  acres,  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  Union  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  lying  on  the  Ridge  road,  five  and  one- 
half  miles  northwest  of  Mt.  Cory,  O.,  was 
born  in  this  township,  July  10,  1858.  He 
is  a son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Weiinger) 
Green. 

William  Green  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  a son  of  William  Green  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  Hancock  County  and 
died  in  Union  Township.  His  son,  William 
Green,  was  then  a young  man  and  he  still 
lives  on  the  old  home  farm.  His  wife  died 
in  1866. 

Chester  L.  Green  was  eight  years  old 
when  he  lost  his  mother.  He  grew  up  at 
home  and  attended  school  and  later  taught 
school  for  fourteen  terms  in  Putnam  County. 
Mr.  Green  has  made  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, however,  his  main  business  and  has 
prospered  far  beyond  the  average.  His  well 
kept  buildings  and  carefully  cultivated  fields 
indicate  that  he  takes  pride  and  pleasure  in 
his  work  and  that  success  should  reward 
him  is  not  merely  a matter  of  chance. 
Within  the  past  seven  years  he  has  greatly 
improved  his  place,  rebuilding  his  house  and 
barn  and  tiling  the  land.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  costly  but  they  have  made 
his  property  much  more  valuable. 

On  October  25,  1883,  Mr.  Green  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Emma  Crow,  of  Putnam 
County,  O.,  a daughter  of  William  R.  and 
Bersheba  (Brower)  Crow,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a substantial  farmer.  He  died 
in  Putnam  County  in  1892,  aged  seventy-one 
years  and  was  survived  but  two  years  by 
his  widow,  who  was  aged  seventy-four  years. 
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Mrs.  Green  was  educated  in  Putnam  County 
and  taught  one  term  of  school  there.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  seven  children  were 
born:  Atlee  C.,  Clare  R.,  William  Everett, 
Joycie  G.,  Leslie  C.,  Milford  V.  and  Jessie, 
all  of  whom  survive  except  Jessie,  who  died 
when  nine  days  old.  Atlee  C.,  the  eldest, 
attended  the  High  School  at  Mt.  Cory,  O., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1903  and  taught 
two  terms  in  the  district  schools  of  Han- 
cock County.  Clare  R.  was  graduated  from 
the  Pandora  High  School  in  1907,  follow- 
ing which  he  taught  school  in  District  No.  5, 
Liberty  Township,  Putnam  County,  and  in 
1909  the  grammar  school  at  Benton  Ridge, 
O.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1910  was  super- 
intendent of  the  High  School  at  Depont, 
O.,  also  attending  Otterbein  College  at 
Westerville.  He  is  a very  close  student  and 
seemingly  has  a bright  future  ahead  of  him 
in  the  educational  field.  The  third  son, 
William  Everett,  graduated  from  the  Pan- 
dora High  School  in  1910  and  is  employed 
to  teach  in  Putnam  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Green  are  giving  their  children  every  ad- 
vantage in  their  power.  They  are  members 
of  the  United  Brethren  church  at  Pleasant 
View  where  Mr.  Green  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  for  nine  years. 

PETER  RAUSCH,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  a tract  of  100  acres  in 
Orange  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
was  born  June  13,  1846,  in  Germany,  and 
is  a son  of  John  and  Barbara  Rausch,  both 
of  whom  always  lived  in  Germany.  The 
mother  died  when  our  subject  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Peter  Rausch  was  reared  and  obtained  his 
education  in  his  native  country,  and  at  the 


age  of  twenty-two  years  came  to  America, 
landing  in  New  York  City  after  a voyage  of 
thirteen  days.  He  then  came  to  Findlay, 
O.,  and  soon  purchased  a tract  of  sixty  acres 
in  Eagle  Township.  This  land  had  origin- 
ally been  entered  from  the  Government  by 
the  former  owner,  and  about  thirty  acres  of 
it  had  been  cleared  when  Mr.  Rausch  made 
his  purchase.  He  subsequently  sold  this 
farm,  and  purchased  his  present  farm  of  100 
acres  in  Section  1,  Orange  Township,  and 
here  carries  on  farming  in  a general  way. 
About  five  acres  of  the  farm  are  yet  in  tim- 
ber, but  Mr.  Rausch  has  done  considerable 
draining  and  otherwise  improved  the  land, 
including  the  building  of  nearly  all  of  the 
fences  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Rausch  was  married  about  one  week 
after  landing  in  America,  his  wife,  who  was 
Susanna  Krichbaum,  having  come  to  this 
country  on  the  same  vessel.  Of  their  union 
were  born  the  following  children:  Peter, 

Philip,  Katie,  William,  John,  George,  Jacob, 
and  Charles.  John  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Rausch  has  been  a resident  of  Han- 
cock County  for  thirty  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  representative  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  Orange  Township.  Politically  he  is 
an  Independent  Democrat,  but  has  never 
sought  office  for  himself.  He  is  a charter 
member  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  of 
which  he  is  secretary. 

J.  E.  BICKNELL,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  oil  in  Hancock  County,  O., 
has  been  a resident  of  Findlay  since  1889, 
and  was  born  September  10,  1863,  in  Morris- 
vifle,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  J. 
Bennett  and  Hannah  W.  (Wagner)  Bick- 
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nell.  J.  Bennett  Bicknell  was  a merchant 
during  his  early  life,  but  after  removing  with 
his  family  to  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1879,  he  en- 
gaged in  paper  manufacturing  with  the 
Cleveland  Paper  Company.  He  died  in 
Cleveland  in  1899,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 

J.  E.  Bicknell  was  about  sixteen  years  old 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Cleveland,  and 
after  attending  the  High  School  there  one 
year,  began  working  in  the  Valley  Paper 
Mill,  of  which  his  father  was  manager,  and 
two  years  later  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Meriam  and  Morgan  Paraffine  Company, 
with  whom  he  continued  six  years,  and  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  paraffine  business. 
In  1886  he  went  to  Oil  City,  Pa.,  where  he 
became  manager  of  the  Keystone  Refinery 
and  in  1889  came  to  Findlay  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Peerless  Refining  Company, 
with  which  concern  he  was  identified  seven 
years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  production  of  oil  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kansas  and  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  this 
business.  He  was  appointed  the  receiver 
for  the  Findlay  Ax  & Tool  Company. 

Mr.  Bicknell  was  married  in  1890  to  Ida 
Grove,  who  is  a native  of  Belmont  County, 
O.,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Helen  G. 
Bicknell.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks,  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Masons. 

JOSEPH  PUGH,  who  resides  on  his  val- 
uable farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  situated 
in  Section  35,  Madison  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  was  born  in  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  April  30,  1843.  and 
is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Sarah  Pugh. 


The  parents  of  Mr.  Pugh  were  early  set- 
tlers in  Hancock  County.  His  father  en- 
tered 160  acres  in  Van  Buren  Township,  one 
mile  west  of  Mr.  Pugh’s  present  farm,  and 
there  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a man  of  some 
consequence  in  his  township  and  served 
some  eight  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace. 

Joseph  Pugh  was  reared  in  Van  Buren 
Township  and  obtained  his  schooling  there. 
From  youth  he  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, locating  on  this  place  after  his  marriage. 
He  devotes  his  land  to  general  agriculture, 
grain  growing  and  stock  raising,  and  is  num- 
bered with  the  prosperous  and  successful 
farmers  of  Madison  Township  although  in 
late  years  he  has  practically  resigned  the 
management  of  his  farm  to  his  son,  John  W. 
Pugh. 

Joseph  Pugh  was  married  in  1865  to  Miss 
Martha  Johnson,  a 'lady  who  was  born  in 
Van  Wert  County,  and  they  have  had  three 
children:  Zenobia,  who  is  the  wife  of  John 
Steinman  of  Van  Buren  Township,  and  they 
have  eight  children — Della,  Bertha,  Marie, 
Cloyd,  Ivin,  Franklin,  Howard  and  Ray- 
mond ; John  W.,  who  was  born  and  reared 
and  attended  school  in  Madison  Township 
and  now  is  manager  of  his  father’s  farm, 
married  Mattie  Chestnut,  of  Hardin  County, 
O.,  and  they  have  three  children — Cuma, 
Emma  and  Wilbert;  and  Arlando,  who  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Pugh  has  always  been  one 
of  the  responsible  men  of  his  township  since 
locating  here  and  for  fourteen  years  served 
as  a member  of  the  school  board  in  District 
No.  6,  Madison  Township.  J.  W.  Pugh  is 
identified  with  the  order  of  Maccabees  and 
attends  Lodge  No.  471  at  Williamstown 
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JOHN  D.  RENSHLER,  funeral  director 
and  embalmer,  has  been  established  in  this  bus- 
iness at  Findlay,  O.,  since  1895.  tie  was 
bom  on  a farm  east  of  Findlay,  near  the  Van 
Horn  Cemetery,  in  Amanda  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  May  6,  1871,  and  is  a son  of  Levi 
W:  and  Mary  J.  (Harrison)  Renshler.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Renshler  moved  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Ohio. 

John  D.  Renshler  attended  the  local  schools 
and  when  he  embarked  in  the  undertaking  bus- 
iness, with  J.  Clark  Bright,  of  McComb,  he 
was  entirely  without  capital.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Bright  at  McComb  for  about  six 
years  and  is  still  interested  there  although  re- 
siding at  Findlay,  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Renshler  & Deeds,  at  Rawson,  O.  Mr. 
Renshler  is  also  proprietor  and  manager  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Couch  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  manufactures  couches,  cas- 
kets and  davenports,  together  with  a general 
line  of  funeral  furnishings,  making  a specialty 
of  a davenport  which  he  has  patented,  as  he 
has  also  a casket  with  an  old  iron  finish.  They 
also  manufacture  the  Landon  Patent  Cement 
Grave  Vault.  This  factory  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1906.  Mr.  Renshler  is  a graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Embalming  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  class  of  1894.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Guaranteed  Undertakers’  Co- 
operative Syndicate  and  Exchange  List  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  He  has  well  appointed 
quarters  and  keeps  a full  line  of  all  parapher- 
nalia pertaining  to  the  necessities  or  demands 
of  his  business. 

Mr.  Renshler  married  Miss  Harriet  R. 
Lanck,  of  Findlay,  a daughter  of  Michael 
Lanck,  and  they  have  two  children : Nellie  and 
Clarence  J.  With  his  family  he  is  a member 
of  the  Central  Church  of  Christ.  He  belongs 


to  the  Elks,  Oidd  Fellows,  Maccabees,  Tribe 
of  Ben  Hur,  Modern  Woodmen,  Red  Men  and 
the  Home  Guards. 

P.  P.  SWINEHART,  a retired  farmer  of 
Blanchard  Township,  where  he  owns  2 27  acres 
of  valuable  land  and  is  one  of  the  highly  re- 
spected citizens,  was  bom  in  Hopewell  Town- 
ship, Perry  County,  O.,  July  23,  1848,  and  is 
a son  of  Andrew  and  Lydia  Ann  (Stimmel) 
Swinehart. 

Andrew  Swinehart  was  bom  also  in  Perry 
County  and  was  a son  of  John  Swinehart,  who 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  from 
there  to  Perry  County,  O.  John  married  in 
Pennsylvania,  Christiana  Gruber  and  they  had 
a family  of  twelve  children,  which  was  not  an 
unusual  one  in  those  days.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  escaped  all  injury  in 
the  service.  He  and  his  wife  died  in  Perry 
County.  Andrew  Swinehart  learned  the  plas- 
terer’s trade  and  he  was  also  a farmer,  pur- 
chasing forty  acres  of  land  in  Wood  County,  of 
his  brother,  Daniel  Swinehart,  and  on  that 
farm  he  died  in  October,  1897,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Weaver  Cemetery,  Wood  County.  His 
widow  remains  on  the  homestead.  They  at- 
tended the  Lutheran  church.  Andrew  married 
Lydia  Ann  Stimmel,  a daughter  of  Peter  Stim- 
mel, of  Perry  County,  but  a native  of  Mary- 
land. Andrew  Swinehart  and  wife  became  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  sur- 
vive. Of  these,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
one  of  his  sisters  are  the  only  ones  to  make 
their  home  in  Hancock  County. 

P.  P.  Swinehart  attended  school  until  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  in  Perry 
County,  with  the  exception  of  one  term  in 
Wood  County.  From  his  boyhood  he  helped 
his  father,  he  being  a renter,  and  followed  his 
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trade  in  Perry  County  and  afterwards  in 
Wood  County,  remaining  at  home  until  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  1865  he 
moved  to  Wood  County  and  helped  to  clear 
the  farm.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  on  his 
own  farm  in  Wood  County,  on  which  he  re- 
mained for  over  fifteen  years.  He  then  moved 
to  another  farm  in  Wood  County  and  lived 
there  seven  years.  Subsequently  coming  to 
Hancock  County,  he  settled,  in  September, 
1908,  on  his  present  farm.  The  property  re- 
quired but  little  improving,  as  the  land  and 
buildings  were  in  good  condition.  While  act- 
ive he  carried  on  farming  along  general  lines, 
all  his  land  being  tillable  except  twenty  acres, 
which  is  yet  in  timber. 

In  1875  Mr.  Swinehart  was  married  in 
Wood  County  to  Eva  Staley,  who  at  that  time 
was  a widow.  They  had  five  children,  namely : 
Oliver  Allen,  an  infant  (daughter);  Charles 
H.,  another  infant  daughter,  and  Mathias  Bur- 
ton. Mrs.  Eva  Swinehart  died  May  6,  1897, 
and  her  burial  was  at  Fostoria.  Two  of  the 
sons,  when  aged  respectively  five  and  seven 
years,  gave  their  father  a terrible  fright  and 
aroused  the  whole  city  of  Findlay.  The  little 
lads  started  to  get  the  cows  (which  pastured 
in  forty  acres  of  fenced  woodland)  and  became 
lost,  and  before  their  distracted  father  found 
them,  they  had  wandered  thirty-five  miles. 
Practically  the  whole  city  of  Findlay,  aroused 
by  pealing  bells,  joined  in  the  search,  which 
happily  proved  successful  after  an  all-day  hunt. 

Mr.  Swinehart  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Miss  Sarah  Diebert,  a daughter  of  Solomon 
Diebert,  of  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  and  they  had 
one  child,  Claude  Arthur.  This  wife  died  in 
November,  1901,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Weaver  Cemetery,  in  Wood  County.  On  June 
19,  1904,  Mr.  Swinehart  was  united  in  mar- 


riage with  his  present  wife,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Mary  M.  Merryman,  a daughter  of  Fred 
Merryman,  of  Marion,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swinehart  are  members  of  the  North  Balti- 
more Lutheran  church,  being  charter  members 
of  the  same.  The  former  casts  his  vote  inde- 
pendently, not  being  a strict  party  man. 

JOHN  BAME,  who  is  one  of  the  represen- 
tative German-American  citizens  of  Orange 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  owns  an  ex- 
cellent and  carefully  improved  farm  of  eighty 
acres.  He  was  born  in  Germany,  November 
5,  1857,  and  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  America,  making  the  voyage  on  a ves- 
sel that  required  two  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Mr.  Bame  had  attended  school  in  his  native 
land  and  had  a good  German  education.  He 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  from 
there  came  to  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  se- 
cured farm  work  in  Van  Buren  Township  and 
attended  two  terms  of  school  there.  He  worked 
by  the  month  and  by  the  year  as  a farmer  until 
after  his  marriage.  In  1897  he  bought  his 
present  farm  from  Jacob  Heldman.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  improve  his  property,  com- 
pleting the  draining  of  the  land  and  rebuild- 
ing his  farm  residence  and  putting  all  the  dif- 
ferent structures  in  good  shape.  He  devotes 
himself  to  general  farming,  especially  grain 
growing  and  each  year  also  turns  out  some  fine 
cattle. 

Mr.  Bame  was  married  in  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship to  Miss  Barbara  Beach,  a daughter  of 
John  Beach  and  they  have  three  children: 
Mena,  Henry  and  Harvey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bame  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He 
is  an  independent  voter,  making  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  men  who  desire  office  and  casting 
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his  ballot  according  to  his  judgment.  Mr. 
Bame  has  very  sensible,  practical  ideas  on  gen- 
eral subjects  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

DANIEL  E.  CHILD,  manager  of  the  Han- 
cock Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  also  mana- 
ger of  the  Buckeye  Tile  Company,  at  Findlay, 
O.,  is  one  of  the  representative  business  men 
of  this  city.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Lorain 
County,  O.,  June  7,  1843,  and  is  a son  of  Abi- 
jah  and  Cordelia  (Ennis)  Child,  the  former 
of  whom  is  deceased  but  the  latter  survives, 
being  now  over  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

After  leaving  the  country  schools,  Daniel  E. 
Child  attended  Oberlin  College  and  for  seven 
years  afterward  taught  graded  schools,  during 
the  last  two  years  being  engaged  in  the  Union 
Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.  In  1869  he 
located  at  Dayton,  embarking  in  the  sewing 
machine  business  and  from  that  became  a man- 
ufacturer of  organs  and  was  engaged  in  the 
music  business  in  that  city  until  1887,  when 
he  came  to  Findlay.  In  1888,  with  Mr.  Dor- 
ney  and  Mr.  Murray,  he  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness of  brick  manufacturing  and  in  1891  he 
purchased  Mr.  Dorney’s  interest,  the  firm  name 
having  been  Dorney,  Child  & Murray.  The 
old  factory  was  near  the  present  plant  of  the 
Hancock  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1892,  a fire  destroyed  the  old  plant  and  at 
the  time  of  this  disaster,  Mr.  Murray  was 
caught  by  the  falling  walls  and  lost  his  life.  In 
the  winter  of  1892-3,  Mr.  Child  bought  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Murray’s  heirs,  rebuilt  the  plant 
and  continued  until  1903,  at  which  time  he  pur- 
chased the  Dorney  and  Harris  plant.  This 
plant  had  burned  two  years  previously  but  Mr. 
Child  rebuilt  and  in  March,  1903,  the  Hancock 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  was  organized,  the 


old  site  of  Dorney  and  Harris  being  occupied. 
This  plant  lies  along  the  T.  & O.  C.  Railroad 
in  the  southern  part  of  Findlay,  but  the  offices 
are  in  the  Buckeye  National  Bank  Building. 
Employment  is  given  sixty  men  at  this  plant 
and  the  foreman  is  D.  Earl  Child,  who  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  company. 

D.  E.  Child  and  Sons  also  hold  a controlling 
interest  in  the  Buckeye  Tile  Company,  of 
which  D.  Earl  Child  is  president  and  his 
father,  Daniel  E.  Child,  is  manager.  The  Buck- 
eye Tile  Company  operates  three  separate  fac- 
tories— one  being  located  at  Pemberville,  Wood 
County,  O.,  another  at  Trowbridge,  in  Ottawa 
County,  and  the  third  at  Curtice,  also  in  Ottawa 
County  and  in  each  of  these  plants  ten  men  are 
employed.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Daniel  E.  Child  and  his  sons:  D.  Earl,  Leo, 
and  Roy  B.  Child.  The  secretary  of  this  com- 
pany is  George  E.  Harper,  of  Ada,  O.  The 
output  is  exclusively  farmers’  drain  tile  which 
is  shipped  to  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Child  has  been  prominent  in  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  for  twenty-two  years  but  his 
interests  are  not  confined  to  this  line.  In  1887 
he  entered  into  the  dairy  business  and  in  1900 
organized  the  Findlay  Dairy  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  1908,  when  he 
sold.  He  owns  the  old  Stopher  farm  of  180 
acres,  which  lies  in  Marion  Township  and  ad- 
joins Findlay  and  for  twenty  years  operated 
a dairy  business  from  that  farm.  Although 
formerly  and  at  present  interested  at  North 
Baltimore,  O.,  Mr.  Child  never  resided  there, 
having  maintained  his  home  at  Findlay  ever 
since  coming  to  this  city  in  1887.  He  organ- 
ized the  North  Baltimore  Pressed  Brick  plant 
and  owned  a large  amount  of  land  there,  one 
tract  of  sixty  acres  which  he  laid  out  still  being 
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known  as  the  Child's  addition  to  North  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Child  is  a man  of  great  business 
ability  and  with  few  exceptions  his  undertak- 
ings have  proved  successful. 

Mr.  Child  married  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Richard- 
son, of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  they  have  three 
sons,  all  unmarried,  and  two  of  whom  are  as- 
sociated with  their  father  in  his  business  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Child  is  one  of  the  active  members 
and  liberal  supporters  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Findlay. 

Mr.  Child  has  been  since  1893  an  active 
member  of  the  Symposium,  the  oldest  literary 
society  in  the  city.  He  has  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  reform  in  politics,  but  not  a strong 
partisan. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  breeders  and  dealers  in  full  blooded 
stock  in  Hancock  County,  O.,  owns  160 
acres  of  fine  farm  land,  eighty  of  which  is 
situated  in  Section  34,  Union  Township, 
which  has  been  his  home  since  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  while  the  other 
eighty  acres  are  located  in  Section  3,  Orange 
Township.  He  was  born  in  Orange  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  February  19, 
1854,  and  is  a son  of  W.  M.  and  Jane  (Me- 
Crosky)  Williamson. 

W.  M.  Williamson  was  a well  known 
farmer  and  man  of  influence  in  Orange 
Township,  where  he  lived  for  forty-four 
years.  He  was  born  in  Greene  County,  O., 
came  to  Orange  Township  in  Hancock 
County,  in  1850,  and  died  at  Mt.  Cory  in 
1894,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
widow  survived  him  but  a short  time. 

W.  A.  Williamson  obtained  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  Orange  Township  and  lived 
at  home  until  his  marriage,  in  1880,  when  he 


came  to  the  present  farm.  Here  he  has 
done  a large  amount  of  improving  and  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years  has  erected  his 
new  frame  house  and  barn  and  has  com- 
pleted the  tiling  of  his  land.  While  he  car- 
ries on  general  farming  he  also  gives  much 
attention  to  stock  and  his  reputation  for 
high  grade  stock  of  all  kinds  has  extended 
all  through  this  section  of  Ohio.  He  has 
other  business  interests,  being  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Mt.  Cory  Elevator  and  Ex- 
change Company,  at  Mt.  Cory,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Telephone 
Company,  of  Hancock  County.  He  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  township  affairs,  has 
served  as  assessor  six  different  times,  for 
seven  years  was  a member  of  the  school 
board  and  now  is'land  appraiser. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  married  October  14, 
1880,  to  Miss  Jane  Hamilton,  of  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  and  they  have  two  children: 
James  M.  and  Ruth  Ethel.  Mr.  Williamson 
and  family  are  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Cannonsburg,  in  which  he 
is  an  elder. 

WILLIAM  F.  HOSLER,  cashier  of  the 
City  Banking  Company,  at  Findlay,  O.,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Washington  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  February  1,  1862,  and 
is  a son  of  Peter  and  Susan  (Sherman) 
Hosier. 

Peter  Hosier  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  only  a child  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Stark  County,  O.,  where  he  was  reared 
a farmer,  but  later  became  a carpenter  and 
contractor.  He  was  married  at  Canton,  O., 
and  immediately  afterward  moved  to  Tiffin 
and  shortly  afterward  to  Hancock  County, 
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and  to  Findlay  in  1875,  when  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer.  He  was  a man  of  ample 
fortune,  good  business  perception  and  pub- 
lic spirit.  In  1890  he  built  the  business  block 
in  which  the  City  Banking  Company  has 
quarters,  and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  this  financial  institution  and  its  first  presi- 
dent. He  died  in  1897. 

William  F.  Hosier  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  and  at  Findlay,  where  he  at- 
tended the  High  School  and  after  his  father 
became  county  treasurer  he  served  one  year 
as  a clerk  in  his  office  and  from  there  en- 
tered into  the  banking  business  in  the 
Farmers’  Bank,  as  teller.  The  City  Bank- 
ing Company  began  business  as  a private 
bank  on  May  1,  1887,  and  was  reorganized 
as  a state  bank  in  1897.  The  original  or- 
ganizers were:  Peter  Hosier,  William  F. 

Hosier,  Morgan  D.  Shafer,  P.  B.  Morrison 
and  David  and  Morris  Hosier,  brothers  of 
William  F.  The  first  president  as  stated, 
was  Peter  Hosier,  and  the  first  president 
after  reorganization,  was  Morgan  D.  Shafer. 
All  have  passed  away  with  the  exception  of 
the  sons  of  Peter  Hosier.  The  bank  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  in  1890.  Its 
present  officers  are:  D.  H.  Hiestand.  of 

Findlay,  president:  Charles  E.  Jordan,  vice- 
president:  and  William  F.  Hosier,  cashier. 
The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing capitalists:  D.  H.  Hiestand,  Charles 
E.  Jordan,  William  F.  Hosier.  Morris  Hosier 
and  Elmer  Y.  Sphar,  all  Findlay  men.  Mr. 
Hosier  has  been  cashier  ever  since  1887. 
when  the  bank  was  organized. 

Mr.  Hosier  married  Miss  Helen  M. 
Shafer,  a daughter  of  Morgan  D.  Shafer, 
now  deceased,  who  was  a leading  attorney 
of  this  city,  and  they  have  one  child,  Mary 


Louise.  Mr.  Hosier  has  additional  in- 
terests. He  is  a director  of  the  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher  Company;  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Findlay  Courier  Company, 
and  is  a director  also  in  the  Findlay  Table 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Odd  Fellows  since  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  is  a charter 
member  of  Lodge  No.  75,  Elks. 

GEORGE  H.  WERTENBERGER,  who, 
for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  furniture  business  at  Arlington,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  was  born  April  28,  1876, 
in  Madison  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  is  a son  of  John  Wertenberger. 

John  Wertenberger  was  born  in  Germany 
and  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  came 
to  this  country  with  his  father,  George  Wer- 
tenberger, who  settled  on  land  just  south  of 
Arlington  in  Madison  Township.  The  father 
of  our  subject  is  still  living,  a resident  of 
Arlington,  but  the  mother  died  in  1898  on 
the  home  farm  just  south  of  Arlington. 

George  H.  Wertenberger  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm  in  Madison  Township  and 
attended  the  district  schools  of  his  home 
locality.  Since  1898  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  furniture  business,  and  also  carries  a 
general  line  of  other  goods,  including  glass- 
ware. silverware,  rugs,  carpets,  sewing  ma- 
chines and  jewelry. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Wertenberger  was  joined  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lizzie  R.  Rettig,  who  is 
a daughter  of  Peter  and  Eva  Rettig,  well 
known  farmers  of  Madison  Township.  Mrs. 
Rettig  died  on  the  home  farm  in  Madison 
Township  in  1908,  but  Mr.  Rettig  survives 
and  resides  on  the  farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wertenberger  began  housekeeping  in  Ar- 
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lington.  They  have  one  child:  Marvin  E. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  of  Arlington,  in  which  Mr.  VVerten- 
berger  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

SAMUEL  S.  STOVER,  deputy  probate 
judge  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  and  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  Findlay,  was 
born  October  5,  1885,  on  a farm  in  Amanda 
Township,  Hancock  County,  and  is  a son  of 
John  L.  and  Emma  J.  (Snyder)  Stover. 
They  had  three  children:  Jessie  M.,  Samuel 
S.  and  Morris  L.  John  L.  Stover  died  on 
a farm  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
April  29,  1892,  but  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Samuel  S.  Stover  was  reared  on  the  farm 
and  attended  the  district  schools  of  the 
township  and  the  public  schools  of  Findlay, 
after  which  he  spent  twelve  years  working  in 
the  oil  fields.  In  February,  1909,  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  deputy  probate  judge, 
receiving  the  appointment  from  Probate 
Judge  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Stover  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Laura  B.  Reimand,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Philip  Reimand.  Fraternally  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

RICHARD  N.  LEE,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  southwest 
part  of  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  a prominent 
citizen  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  of  which  place  he  has 
been  a resident  for  twelve  years.  He  was  born 
in  Jackson  Township,  this  county,  and  is  a 
son  of  Noah  and  Mary  (Sampson)  Lee. 

Noah  Lee  was  born  in  Amanda  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  August  15,  1845,  a son 
of  Richard  and  Lydia  (Wyant)  Lee,  both  of 


whom  were  natives  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio. 
Richard  Lee  came  to  Hancock  County  in  1830 
and  entered  a tract  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, on  which  he  settled  in  the  following 
spring.  He  died  in  1856  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight  years.  Of  his  eleven  children,  his  son 
Noah  was  the  youngest.  He  married  Mary 
Sampson,  a daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Eliza 
Sampson.  The  Sampsons  lived  on  a farm  ad- 
joining that  of  the  Lees,  and  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  Mary  Sampson  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  After  his  marriage  Noah  Lee  rented  the 
Houck  farm,  near  Houckstown,  and  after 
living  thereon  for  some  seven  years  he  pur- 
chased it,  thereby  becoming  the  owner  of  146 
acres  of  land.  To  this  he  added  from  time  to 
time  until  he  now  owns  260  acres  of  some  of 
the  best  farm  land  in  Hancock  County.  His 
wife  died  on  the  homestead  on  August  20, 
1881.  She  had  been  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Richard  N.  Lee,  who  was  the  third  child  of 
his  parents  in  order  of  birth,  was  reared  in 
Jackson  Township  and  attended  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  Arcadia.  During  the 
years  1892-3-4  he  taught  school.  In  1895  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  reading  under 
two  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Findlay.  From 
under  their  instruction  he  entered  Starling 
Medical  College  at  Columbus,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1898,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Mt.  Blan- 
chard. Dr.  Lee  also  attended  school  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital  in 
1907.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  general 
practice,  and  there  have  been  special  occasions 
when  he  restored  to  health  patients  for  whom 
there  seemed  to  be  little  hope.  He  has  thus 
won  public  confidence  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity and  is  personally  esteemed  and  held  in 
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high  regard  as  a useful  and  progressive  citizen. 

On  June  15,  1898,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  to 
Miss  Sylvia  Marquett,  who  was  born  in  Madi- 
son Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  two  children,  Ruth  M.  and  Robert  J. 
Dr.  Lee  and  family  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  at  Mt.  Blanchard.  He 
has  been  active  in  public  affairs  and  in  1899 
consented  to  become  a member  of  the  town 
council.  He  is  identified  fraternally  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  being  a Past  Grand  of  the 
Odd  Fellows. 

WILLIAM  R.  RUMMELL*,  proprietor 
of  the  flourishing  furniture,  stove  and  uphol- 
stery business  located  at  Nos.  116-118  East 
Sandusky  Street,  Findlay,  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city.  He  was 
born  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  September  2,  i860,  a 
son  of  David  and  Mary  (Reed)  Rummell,  and 
he  is  a grandson  of  Jacob  Rummell,  who  was 
born  in  Germany,  in  1792,  who  was  the  first 
of  this  branch  of  the  family  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Grandfather  Rummell  was  an  early  set- 
tler in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  followed  his 
trade  of  brick  mason  and  contractor  for  many 
years,  dying  in  Findlay,  in  1879.  He  was  re- 
spected as  a good  and  useful  citizen  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

David  Rummell,  son  of  Jacob  and  father  of 
William  R.  Rummell,  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  O.,  in  the  year  1830.  He  followed  the 
occupations  of  chairmaker  and  brick  mason.  In 
1848  he  came  to  Hancock  County  and  continued 
to  work  at  his  combined  trades  until  1875, 
when  he  established  himself  in  the  furniture 
business  at  Findlay.  He  proved  a successful 
business  man,  his  enterprise  combined  with 
honorable  methods  bringing  their  reward  in  a 


comfortable  degree  of  prosperity  that  ranked 
him  among  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  town. 
He  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  was 
a man  highly  respected  in  the  community,  serv- 
ing for  a number  of  years  as  a member  of  the 
city  council  and  also  on  the  board  of  education. 
He  was  married  in  1851  to  Mary  Reed,  who 
was  a daughter  of  William  Reed,  of  Leetonia, 
Columbiana  County.  Their  family  numbered 
four  children,  namely:  Ellen  M.,  Jesse  B., 
William  R.  and  George  B. 

William  R.  Rummell  received  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Findlay.  He 
began  his  industrial  career  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, becoming  clerk  in  his  father’s  furniture 
store.  During  the  years  that  followed  he  fa- 
miliarized himself  thoroughly  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  business,  and  in  1888,  thirteen  years 
after  his  industrial  initiation,  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  at  which  time  the  firm  name  of  D. 
Rummell  & Son  was  adopted.  The  elder  Rum- 
mell died  in  1897,  since  which  time,  William  R. 
Rummell  has  continued  the  business  alone,  hav- 
ing considerably  increased  its  size  and  prestige. 
The  store,  equipped  with  a large  and  select  line 
of  furniture,  stoves,  etc.,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  business  establishments  of  the 
city,  and  every  year  sees  the  business  increase, 
as  the  result  of  the  straight-forward,  honora- 
ble, methods  adopted  years  ago  by  the  father 
and  since  continued  by  the  son. 

Mr.  Rummell  is  identified  fraternally  with 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Me- 
chanics. In  politics  he  pays  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  while  religiously  he  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

In  Allegan  County,  Michigan,  in  1882,  Mr. 
Rummell  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  E.  Bow- 
man, who  died  March  8,  1908.  Her  father  was 
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William  Bowman.  She  is  survived  by  three 
children : Karl  R.,  Maud  B.  and  Mary  C.  The 
family  home  is  at  No.  409  E.  Lincoln  Street, 
Findlay. 

JOSEPH  WORST,  who  owns  160  acres 
of  some  of  the  finest  farm  land  to  be  found 
in  Madison  Township,  has  lived  on  this  place 
for  sixty-two  years  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  citizens  of  this 
section.  He  was  born  in  Stark  County,  O., 
March  16,  1848,  and  is  a son  of  Israel  and 
Anna  (Maner)  Worst. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Worst  were  born  in 
Germany  and  after  they  married  they  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Stark  County,  O., 
and  from  there  came  to  Hancock  County  in 
1849.  Here  they  entered  forty  acres  of  land 
in  Madison  Township  and  the  father  de- 
veloped a good  farm  on  which  he  lived  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1890.  The 
mother  survived  but  one  year  longer. 

Joseph  Worst  attended  the  district  schools 
in  boyhood  whenever  his  father  could  spare 
him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he 
became  the  home  farmer  and  remained  with 
his  parents  until  his  marriage.  He  started 
housekeeping  on  a farm  quite  near  the  one 
which  he  now  owns  but  shortly  returned  to 
the  old  homestead  and  has  lived  here  prac- 
tically all  his  life.  He  carries  on  general 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

Mr.  Worst  was  married  January  30,  1870, 
to  Miss  Mary  Isenbarger,  of  Madison  Town- 
ship. Hancock  County,  a daughter  of  Arnold 
and  Susan  Isenbarger  who  were  natives  of 
Columbiana  County,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worst  have  had  five  children,  namely:  John, 
who  married  Maggie  Eibling,  of  Washing- 
ton Township.  Hardin  County,  O. : F.ffie. 


who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years ; Edward; 
Frank,  who  married  Catherine  O'Roark  of 
Blanchard  Township,  and  has  one  son, 
Richard ; and  Donna,  who  resides  at  home. 
Mr.  Worst  takes  no  very  active  part  in  pol- 
itics but  he  is  a good  citizen  and  shows  his 
worth  when  any  question  comes  up  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  welfare  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  believes  in  good  schools  and 
good  roads. 

ROBERT  LEFFLER  KING,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Big  Lick  Township,  a justice 
of  the  peace  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
good  improved  farms  in  this  township,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  old  and  substantial  fami- 
lies of  this  section  of  Hancock  County,  O. 
He  was  born  at  Springfield,  O.,  August  24, 
1863,  and  is  a son  of  R.  Q.  and  Hattie  (Dan- 
forth)  King.  R.  Q.  King,  father  of  R.  L., 
was  born  at  Tarlaton.  O.,  August  13,  1832, 
and  is  a son  of  David  King  who  purchased 
the  farm  owned  by  his  grandson  in  1849. 
R.  Q.  King  resides  in  Springfield,  O.  He 
was  married  in  early  manhood  to  Hattie 
Danforth,  a native  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
who  died  in  1907.  Five  children  were  born 
to  this  marriage:  D.  Ward.  Thomas  D., 

Robert  L.,  Almena  A.,  and  Madge  C.,  the 
second  and  last  named  being  deceased. 

R.  L.  King  traveled  through  the  west  for 
several  years,  working  at  farming  part  of  the 
time.  February  2,  1887,  he  began  to  live  on 
and  improve  this  land  which  had  first  come 
into  the  King  name  thirty-eight  years  before, 
but  had  never  been  even  cleared.  After  taking 
up  his  residence  on  this  land  he  cleared,  fenced 
it  and  began  to  prepare  it  for  cultivation.  The 
draining  of  this  land  was  the  cause  of  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  the  county  having  put  through 
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two  ditches,  from  one  of  which  came  consider- 
able litigation.  Mr.  King,  however,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  necessary  draining  com- 
pleted and  has  found  himself  in  possession  of 
a farm  of  exceeding  fertility.  Being  enterpris- 
ing and  progressive,  he  has  made  other  im- 
provements, erecting  buildings,  which  have  no 
superior  in  the  township. 

On  December  18,  1908,  he  lost  his  large  barn 
by  fire,  a conflagration  which  was  deemed  the 
largest  that  ever  occurred  in  Hancock  County, 
outside  of  Findlay.  At  the  present  writing  he 
is  rebuilding  and  the  new  structure  will  be 
practically  indestructible,  being  largely  made 
of  concrete  and  vitrified  blocks.  It  is  his  ob- 
ject to  make  all  his  buildings  equally  fireproof 
and  he  has  completed  his  horse  stable  and  gran- 
ary and  also  two  very  large  vitrified  block  and 
cement  silos.  He  has  very  practical  ideas  and 
has  adopted  many  modern  methods  in  conduct- 
ing his  farming  and  stock  raising.  In  1891 
Mr.  King  was  married  to  Miss  Lola  Askam, 
who  was  born  and  reared  at  Vanlue,  Hancock 
County,  and  they  have  three  children : Edwin 
A.,  Hamlin  C.  and  Jessie. 

ROBERT  P.  TWINING,  one  of  Liberty 
Township's  large  farmers  and  well  known  citi- 
zens, resides  on  what  was  formely  known  as 
the  old  Bushong  farm,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Twining — a tract  of  221  acres,  lying  in 
both  Liberty  and  Portage  Townships,  Hancock 
County,  O.  He  was  born  in  Hancock  County, 
August  27,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Eleazer  and 
Eliza  Jane  (Sharp)  Twining. 

Eleazer  Twining  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  seven  years  old  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary  Twining, 
to  Hancock  County,  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Eleazer  Twining  was 


married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  a Miss 
Thomas  and  his  second  wife  Eliza  Jane  Sharp, 
who  was  a daughter  of  Philip  Sharp.  Their 
family  consisted  of  five  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
now  deceased.  Eleazer  Twining  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Marion  Township, 
Hancock  County,  where  his  death  occurred 
when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  His  bur- 
ial was  in  the  Van  Horn  Cemetery.  The 
mother  of  Robert  P.  Twining  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  years  and  her  burial  was  in  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery.  They  attended  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Evangelical 
churches.  In  politics  Mr.  Twining  was  a Re- 
publican but  cared  nothing  for  office,  his  time 
being  fully  occupied  with  farming  and  work  at 
the  carpenter’s  trade. 

Robert  P.  Twining  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hancock  and  Wood 
Counties  and  then  worked  for  two  years  at  the 
plough.  He  finally  decided  to  learn  the  brick- 
laying trade  and  has  done  a large  amount  of 
first  class  brick  work  through  this  section, 
building  many  schoolhouses,  foundations  and 
furnaces.  After  marriage  he  lived  at  Findlay 
for  six  years  and  then  moved  to  a farm  for  two 
years,  later  returning  to  Findlay.  Subsequently 
he  came  back  to  Mrs.  Twining’s  farm,  which 
he  has  managed  ever  since. 

On  October  12,  1887,  Mr.  Twining  was 
married  to  Miss  Florella  Bushong,  a daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Nancy  (Cooper)  Bushong,  and 
they  have  one  son,  Carl,  who  is  a member  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1911  at  Findlay  Col- 
lege. He  is  talented  in  music  and  is  proficient 
on  the  cornet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twining  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  his  views 
on  politics  he  is  a Republican  but  does  not  call 
himself  a politician,  merely  a good  citizen  who 
cheerfully  upholds  the  laws  by  his  ballot. 
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Isaac  Bushong  was  born  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  a son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Bushong.  Isaac  Bushong  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  entering  Company 
B,  2 1 st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  while  in  the  service 
was  so  injured  that  he  lost  his  voice  for  six 
months  but  finally  recovered  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  returned  to  Portage  Township.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  and  his  burial 
was  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery.  He  married 
Nancy  Cooper,  a daughter  of  Amos  Cooper  of 
Portage  Township.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years.  They  were  leading  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he 
was  a class  leader  for  some  years.  He  owned 
over  220  acres  of  land  and  was  a man  of  high 
personal  standing  in  Liberty  and  Portage 
Townships  and  served  in  numerous  township 
offiees. 

JAMES  W.  KIRKBRIDE*,  deceased,  for- 
merly one  of  Findlay’s  capitalists  and  a highly 
esteemed  citizen,  was  very  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  business  interests  of  this  section 
and  for  a number  of  years  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est independent  oil  producers  in  Ohio,  and  also 
owned  oil  leases  and  properties  in  other  states. 
He  was  born  November  22,  1854,  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York,  a son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Nugent)  Kirkbride,  natives  of  England. 

James  W.  Kirkbride  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  fam- 
ily removal  to  Warren  County,  Pa.,  where  his 
education  was  completed,  after  which  he  as- 
sisted his  father  for  four  years  in  contracting 
and  building  oil  derricks  and  tanks.  In  this 
way  he  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  oil 
business,  of  its  methods  and  its  possibilities,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  a little  capital 
he  made  not  unsuccessful  ventures  for  himself. 


He  became  interested  in  the  Butler  and  Arm- 
strong County  oil  fields,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
remained  there  until  1880,  when  the  finding  of 
a rich  oil  field  in  Alleghany  County,  New  York, 
attracted  him  to  that  point.  In  1886,  when  the 
promising  field  was  opened  in  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  he  established  his  permanent  home  at 
Findlay,  investing  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
oil  leases  as  well  as  in  the  lumber  regions,  and 
for  years  afterward  he  carried  on  both  a retail 
and  wholesale  lumber  business.  He  became  a 
power  in  this  line  as  well  as  in  the  oil  industry. 

The  drilling  of  the  wonderful  Kirkbride  oil 
well,  in  November,  1894,  in  which  successful 
enterprise  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
and  which  was  the  largest  well  ever  opened  up 
in  the  Ohio  fields,  is  easily  recalled,  as  it  was 
a most  notable  event  in  oil  history.  Mr.  Kirk- 
bride had  never  entered  into  the  wild  specula- 
tion which  so  greatly  affected  the  fortunes  of 
many  of  the  oil  men  of  the  day,  his  natural  bus- 
iness caution  and  unusual  foresight  preserving 
him  from  the  failures  which  on  every  side 
marked  the  want  of  wisdom  of  many  one-time 
capitalists.  He  owned  stock  in  some  of  Find- 
lay’s financial  institutions  and  owned  numerous 
mining  properties  in  the  West.  He  had  shown 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  Findlay  by  also  in- 
vesting largely  in  real  estate  here  and  he 
erected  the  handsome  Kirkbride  Block.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  public  spirited  and  open-handed. 
Personally  he  was  held  in  affection  by  a de- 
voted family,  and  in  highest  esteem  by  friends 
and  associates.  He  was  a worthy  member  of 
the  Howard  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

In  1877  Mr.  Kirkbride  was  married  to  Miss 
Amy  C.  Carson,  of  Parker,  Pa.  They  had 
three  children : Charles  W.,  who  is  largely  in- 
terested in  the  oil  business,  and  resides  at  202 
Hancock  Street;  Amy  G.,  the*  wife  of  C.  H. 
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Messinger,  a prominent  business  man  of  Tole- 
do, Ohio;  and  Harry  C.,  who  resides  with  his 
mother  in  her  beautiful  residence  situated  at 
No.  941  South  Main  Street. 

MARION  SWARTZ,  who  owns  an  excel- 
lent farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  situated  in 
Jackson  Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  September 
3,  1867.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth  (Obenoure)  Swartz. 

Samuel  Swartz  was  born  in  Muskegon  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  January  27,  1839,  and  died  in  Kan- 
sas in  1890.  He  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Obenoure,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  January  12, 
1847,  and  resides  at  Pacific  Grove,  California. 
They  had  five  children,  namely:  Marion;  Clar- 
ence E.,  who  died  when  aged  twenty-four 
years;  Mertie  Ann,  who  married  Silas  Jeffer- 
son, who  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
Jefferson  family  as  did  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson (they  live  in  California  where  he  is  a 
stock  buyer) ; Alberta  Ellsworth,  a railroad 
man  in  California,  who  married  Ida  Linguist ; 
and  Lydia  Melvina,  who  is  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Durba,  a barber  at  Fresno,  California. 

When  Marion  Swartz  was  eight  years  old 
his  parents  moved  to  Henry  County,  and  as  the 
family  home  continued  there  for  eleven  years, 
he  secured  his  schooling  there.  Removal  was 
then  made  to  Kansas  and  while  living  there  he 
worked  out  on  farms  by  the  month  for  his 
father,  and  after  reaching  his  majority  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  himself  for  two  years. 
In  October,  1891,  he  went  on  a trip  that  ex- 
tended through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  California,  after  which  he  went  back 
to  Kansas  for  two  years.  In  1894  he  again 
visited  California  and  remained  in  the  far  west 
for  five  years.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 


state  to  marry,  and  then  went  back  to  Califor- 
nia for  one  year  more.  In  1901  he  came  to 
Hancock  County  and  bought  his  present  farm 
from  Mary  Vanhorn.  This  land  was  entered 
from  the  Government  on  July  10,  1837,  by 
George  Goodell,  and  the  legal  papers  bear  the 
signature  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mr. 
Swartz  has  done  considerable  traveling  and  has 
seen  many  other  parts  of  the  country  than  the 
one  in  which  he  was  born,  but  when  he  decided 
to  locate  permanently  he  found  no  section  quite 
equal  in  every  way  to  beautiful  Ohio.  Many 
other  natives  of  this  noble  State  have  felt  the 
same  way  and  for  that  reason  her  citizenship, 
natural  born,  is  of  so  high  and  loyal  a type. 

In  1900  Mr.  Swartz  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Winemiller,  a daughter  of  J.  J.  Wine- 
miller  and  wife,  who  live  in  Jackson  Township. 
Mrs.  Swartz  is  the  second  born  in  a family  of 
three  children,  having  a brother  and  a sister: 
Frank,  who  is  a farmer  in  Henry  County, 
where  he  owns  eighty  acres  of  land;  and  Min- 
nie J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Alger,  who 
owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swartz  have  two  children, 
Ervin  T.  and  Ama  Marcella.  Mr.  Swartz  has 
been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Houcktown  since  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  and  for  about  the  same  time  has 
been  a member  of  the  fraternal  order  of  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  No.  333,  California.  He 
votes  with  the  Republican  party  but  the  only 
township  office  he  has  ever  accepted  was  that 
of  school  director.  He  is  numbered  with  the 
reliable  and  representative  men  of  Jackson 
Township. 

HILTON  A.  VICKERS*,  M.  D.,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  medical  practice  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  since  1893,  has  become  identified  with 
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the  interests  of  this  city  to  a very  large  degree 
and  numbered  among  his  personal  as  well  as 
professional  friends,  the  representative  people 
of  the  community.  Dr.  Vickers  was  born  June 
1 8,  1857,  at  Old  Plainfield,  Ohio,  a son  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.  H.  Vickers,  for  many  years  a phy- 
sician in  Coshocton  County,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hilton  A.  Vickers  attended  the  schools 
of  his  native  place  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  al- 
ternated going  to  school  with  working  on  a 
farm,  in  Henry  County.  Subsequently  he  taught 
school  in  that  State  for  several  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Walker,  a 
well  known  physician  of  Old  Plainfield,  and  in 
1884  he  was  graduated  from  the  Columbus 
Medical  College.  For  eight  subsequent  years, 
Dr.  Vickers  engaged  in  a general  practice  at 
Evansburg,  and  for  two  years  at  Deshler,  in 
Henry  County,  and  then  came  to  Findlay, 
where  he  has  been  established  ever  since.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Hancock  Medical  Society 
and  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  all  mat- 
ters of  scientific  research  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  office  with 
its  library  and  expensive  equipments  which 
successful  modern  practice  demands,  is  located 
in  the  Goodwin  Block  on  North  Main  Street, 
Findlay.  In  1 881,  at  Old  Plainfield,  Dr.  Vick- 
ers was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Smith,  and  they 
have  an  interesting  family.  Their  comfortable 
home  is  situated  at  No.  804  Franklin  Avenue. 
Politically,  Dr.  Vickers  is  a Republican  and 
fraternally  he  is  a Mason. 

DANIEL  MATTER,  a successful  farmer 
residing  in  Section  31,  Orange  Township, 
where  he  owns  ninety-four  acres  of  excel- 


lent land,  was  born  in  this  township,  No- 
vember 12,  1862,  and  is  a son  of  Christian 
and  Regina  (Stauffer)  Matter. 

Christian  Matter  was  born  in  Richland 
County,  O.,  and  in  childhood  was  brought 
to  Allen  County  by  his  parents,  who  were 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Matter.  He  grew  up 
there  and  married  Regina  Stauffer  and  ten 
of  their  eleven  children  were  born  in  Allen 
County.  They  were  as  follows : John, 

Samuel,  Daniel,  Noah,  Peter,  William, 
Theopholis,  Sarah,  Anna,  Katherine  and 
Henry,  Daniel  being  born  during  a period 
of  eighteen  months  that  the  family  lived  in 
Hancock  County  near  the  Allen  County 
line.  The  parents  of  the  above  family  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church.  In  pol- 
itics the  father  was  a Democrat.  His  death 
occurred  July  10,  1895,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years  and  his  burial  was  at  Bluffton. 
His  widow  and  youngest  son  reside  on  the 
old  home  farm. 

Daniel  Matter  attended  the  district  . 
schools  in  boyhood  and  youth  but  after  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  his  time  was 
mainly  given  to  farming  and  about  the  time 
he  reached  his  majority  he  began  to  man- 
age property  on  his  own  account,  in  Allen 
County.  After  his  first  marriage  he  canie 
to  Orange  Township  and  for  two  years 
operated  the  farm  on  which  D.  D.  Hilty 
resides,  after  which  he  came  to  his  present 
place,  where  he  erected  the  fine  buildings 
which  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  value 
of  his  property.  He  carries  on  general 
farming  and  also  is  interested  in  breeding 
cattle.  For  some  three  years  he  has  been 
pumping  oil  from  six  wells  on  his  land  and 
they  are  still  producing. 

Mr.  Matter  was  married  the  first  time  to 
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Miss  Lizzie  Jane  Stratton,  a daughter  of 
Asa  Stratton,  of  Bluffton,  O.  She  died  De- 
cember 3,  1901,  and  was  buried  at  Bluffton, 
She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Two  children  survive  her: 
Grace  May,  who  married  Clyde  Klingler,  of 
Allen  County,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Rhea;  and  Edith  Lillian,  who  resides  at 
home.  His  second  marriage  took  place  on 
July  8,  1903,  to  Miss  Lillie  E.  Welsh,  of 
Hardin  County,  O.,  and  they  have  had  two 
children : Don  Edgar,  who  died  at  his  home, 
aged  eight  weeks,  and  Daniel  Emerson. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  in  which  he  is  very  active,  be- 
ing a trustee  and  steward  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath  school.  He  is  a Demo- 
crat in  politics,  served  six  years  as  township 
constable,  also  was  on  the  school  board  and 
is  at  present  a trustee  of  the  township.  Mr. 
Matter  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
this  section  and  one  of  the  busiest.  In  ad- 
dition to  cultivating  his  own  farm  he  also 
operates  another  of  eighty  acres  which  he 
leases. 

HON.  S.  N.  E.  PRIDDY*  president  of 
the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Company,  of 
Findlay,  of  which  city  he  has  been  a prom- 
inent business  man  for  almost  twenty  years, 
was  born  February  21,  1844,  in  Van  Wert 
County,  O.,  a son  of  Thomas  D.  and  a 
grandson  of  William  Priddy.  The  latter 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  family  in  Ohio,  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  a son  of  a Revolu- 
tionary patriot.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr. 
Priddy  is  a descendant  of  General  Warren 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

S.  N.  E.  Priddy  attended  the  district 
schools  in  Van  Wert  County  and  grew  to 


manhood  on  the  home  farm.  The  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  aroused  in  him  the  old 
patriotic  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather  and 
September  11,  1861,  saw  him  an  enrolled 
soldier  in  Company  H,  15th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  in 
which  he  served  faithfully  until  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  his  discharge  on  account 
of  physical  disability.  His  spirit,  however, 
was  not  quenched  nor  his  enthusiasm  damp- 
ened, and  in  November,  1863,  when  his 
health  had  been  re-established,  he  re-en- 
listed in  his  old  company  and  regiment  and 
continued  to  face  all  the  many  hardships 
and  dangers  of  his  command  until  the  close 
of  the  Rebellion.  His  military  record  is  one 
of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Priddy  re- 
turned to  the  home  farm  and  remained' 
there  until  1871,  when  he  embarked  in  the 
business  of  supplying  railroad  ties  for  one 
of  the  great  transportation  lines  then  creep- 
ing across  the  country,  and  two  years  later 
went  into  the  milling  business  and  for  about 
a dozen  years  operated  a saw  mill,  a grist 
mill  and  a planing  mill,  at  Middlepoint,  O. 
He  there  became  a man  of  affairs,  honored 
and  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  serv- 
ing on  the  city  council  and  school  board  and 
for  five  successive  years  was  elected  mayor. 
In  1890  Mr.  Priddy  transferred  his  interests 
to  Findlay  and  in  this  city  identified  himself 
with  both  public  and  private  interests. 

Mr.  Priddy  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Price,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Rachel  (Coslett)  Price,  of  Middlepoint.  Of 
their  children,  Thomas  D.  is  a drainage 
contractor  now  in  business  at  New  Or- 
leans; John  E.  is  a prominent  attorney  of 
Findlay,  and  has  his  offices  in  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  Building  and  his  residence  at  No. 
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121  Baldwin  Avenue;  Edgar  is  a mechani- 
cal expert  with  the  Buckeye  Company  of 
Toledo,  O.;  Vernon  is  now  general  man- 
ager of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  at  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Edith  is 
the  one  daughter.  Mr.  Priddy  and  family 
reside  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in 
the  city,  at  No.  1109  South  Main  Street, 
Findlay.  They  are  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  his  polit- 
cal  views,  Mr.  Priddy,  with  his  sons,  is  a 
Republican. 

J.  M.  RUCKMAN,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  practitioners  of  Jenera,  Ohio, 
was  born  April  24,  1872,  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  was  there 
reared  to  maturity.  After  obtaining  a com- 
mon school  education  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, he  taught  five  years  in  the  schools  of 
the  county,  then  spent  two  years  at  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  at  Ada,  and  in  1900 
graduated  from  the  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  then  came  to 
Jenera,  Ohio,  where  he  has  established  an 
extensive  practice,  and  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Dr.  Ruckman  was  mar- 
ried June  4,  1901,  to  Caroline  Edwards,  a 
native  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  taught  for  five 
years  in  the  schools  of  Hancock  County. 
Of  their  union  have  been  born : James 

Merritt;  Kenneth  Edwards;  and  Lucia 
Adele.  Dr.  Ruckman  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  politics  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hancock  County  and  the  North 
Western  State  Medical  Societies. 

CHARLES  E.  VANHORN,  one  of 
Amanda  Township's  prominent  citizens. 


successful  farmers  and  stockmen,  resides  in 
Section  7,  Amanda  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Find- 
lay, where  he  owns  165  acres  of  valuable 
land.  He  was  born  in  Amanda  Township, 
April  17,  1843,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  (Twining)  Vanhorn. 

Both  parents  of  Mr.  Vanhorn  were  born 
and  reared  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  They 
came  to  Hancock  County  in  1833  and  the 
father  bought  200  acres  of  land  in  Amanda 
Township,  at  $4  an  acre,  which  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  considering  the  price  of  the 
same  land  at  the  present  time.  Later  he 
again  invested,  in  1835,  purchasing  fifty-four 
acres  situated  in  Section  6,  in  the  same 
township.  The  parents  lived  in  this  town- 
ship during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the 
father  dying  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years  and  the  mother  passing  away  in 
1879,  when  aged  seventy-six  years.  They 
had  ten  children,  namely:  George  W.  and 
J.  M.,  both  of  whom  are  deceased;  Robert; 
Mary,  who  is  Mrs.  Aurand;  Martha,  who 
married  a Mr.  Marvin ; Phebe,  who  is  Mrs. 
Grove;  Harrison;  Sarah,  who  is  Mrs.  Car- 
uthers,  lives  at  Findlay;  Charles  E. ; and 
John. 

Charles  E.  Varthorn  obtained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  township  schools  and  helped  his 
father  on  the  farm.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  forty-five 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  buying  and 
shipping  livestock  and  wool  and  in  carrying 
on  general  farming.  • 

Mr.  Vanhorn  was  married  first  in  1866,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  a daughter  of  Rev. 
Smith,  of  Amanda  Township.  She  died  in 
1894,  and  was  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Agnes  and  Garnet.  Agnes  is  the  wife  of 
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Joseph  Shull,  of  Amanda  Township,  and 
they  have  six  children:  Edith,  Esther, 

Ethel,  Russell,  Harold  and  Erma.  Garnet 
married  George  Davis,  of  Findlay,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Mary.  Mr.  Vanhorn 
was  married  second  to  Mary  M.  Suther- 
land, of  Amanda  Township.  Mrs.  Vanhorn 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Vanhorn  is  one  of  the  leading 
Republicans  of  his  township  and  has  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  office  of  land  appraiser. 

WILLIAM  F,  BLOOM*,  county  re- 
corder of  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Union  Township,  Hancock  County,  No- 
vember 13,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Zelert)  Bloom. 

Jacob  Bloom  was  born  in  1841,  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  Ohio,  and  died  in  Hancock 
County  in  1872.  He  married  Mary  Zelert, 
who  is  a sister  of  Professor  Zelert.  They 
had  four  children. 

William  F.  Bloom  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Union  Township  and  the 
Normal  School  at  Ada,  Ohio.  He  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a time  and  then  returned  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  continued 
until  he  was  first  elected  to  his  present 
office,  in  November,  1901,  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  by  a plurality  of  349  votes.  It 
is  very  evident  that  he  gave  satisfactory 
service,  as  when  he  was  re-elected  in  1904, 
it  was  by  a plurality  of  1,470  votes,  a re- 
markable increase.  The  people  of  Hancock 
County  speak  well  of  him  and  in  these  days 
of  corruption  in  public  office  in  many  sec- 
tions, they  feel  well  contented  with  their 
officials  who  have  many  times  proved  their 
honesty  and  integrity.  Mr.  Bloom  owns  a 
well  improved  farm  of  fifty  acres  which  is 


situated  in  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County. 

Mr.  Bloom  married  Miss  Mary  Ford,  a 
daughter  of  John  Ford,  of  Hancock  County, 
and  their  children  are : Jacob  P.,  Edgar  B., 
and  William  F.,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloom 
are  members  of  Grace  Episcopal  church. 
Their  pleasant  home  is  situated  at  No.  414 
North  Cory  Street.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  BRINKMAN,  who 
is  engaged  in  general  farming  on  a tract  of 
sixty-five  acres,  located  in  Section  15,  Cass 
Township,  was  born  April  23,  1842,  in  Han- 
over, Germany,  and  is  a son  of  Lewis  and 
Dorothy  (Trader)  Brinkman. 

Lewis  Brinkman  and  his  wife  were  both 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  their  native  country.  They 
were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Henry  Wil- 
liam, the  subject  of  this  record.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  first  married  Henry 
Agathon,  by  whom  she  had  the  following 
children : Frederick  Coberg,  Henry,  Det- 

rich,  Dora,  and  Lenora,  all  of  whom  are 
now  deceased. 

Henry  W.  Brinkman  grew  to  maturity  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  where  during  his  early 
manhood  he  worked  in  a factory,  and  in 
1880  he  came  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
saved  some  money  before  coming  to  this 
country,  but  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  to- 
gether with  sickness,  swallowed  up  the 
greater  part  of  it,  leaving  him  just  sufficient 
capital  with  which  to  buy  a cow  and  some 
furniture.  For  the  first  two  years  after 
coming  here  he  worked  out  by  the  day  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  day.  In  1890,  how- 
ever, he  purchased  from  L.  Stacey  his  pres- 
ent farm,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  gen- 
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eral  farming,  and  has  made  all  the  improve- 
ments on  his  property,  having  erected  a 
good  substantial  house  and  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Brinkman  was  first  married  in  Ger- 
many in  1868,  to  Margrethe  Schuhlenber, 
and  of  this  union  were  born  five  children, 
namely : William ; Henry,  who  married 

Emma  Lyons,  and  has  three  children, 
Floyd,  Bertha  and  Ruth;  Minnie,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  Harrold,  and  has  six  chil- 
dren, Clara,  Alice,  William,  Edward,  Clar- 
ence, and  Floyd ; and  John  and  Sophie,  who 
are  deceased.  Mrs.  Brinkman  died  in  1880, 
and  Mr.  Brinkman  formed  a second  union 
with  Marie  Flinert,  who  died  about  three 
and  a half  years  after  their  marriage.  On 
August  20,  1884,  Mr.  Brinkman  married 
Minnie  Nickie,  a daughter  of  Fred  and 
Mary  (Doll)  Nickie,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Brinkman  was  born  January 
18,  1863,  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  the 
other  children  being:  Carl,  Sarah,  Mary, 

Dora,  Josie,  and  one  that  died  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Brinkman’s  father  subsequently  mar- 
ried Augusta  Cuert,  which  union  resulted 
in  the  following  issue : Augusta,  Lena, 

Emma,  Anna,  Martin,  and  Elva,  the  three 
last  mentioned  being  now  deceased.  The 
father  died  in  January,  1892. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkman  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing children : Charles,  who  died  in  in- 

fancy; Edward,  who  married  Ethel  Wilkes; 
Nora,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  Drake; 
Lewis;  Dora;  Emma:  Lydia,  and  Augusta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkman  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

JACOB  MELVIN  ROBINSON,  a success- 
ful farmer  and  representative  citizen  of  Pleas- 
ant Township.  Hancock  County,  O..  where  he 
owns  eighty  acres  of  valuable  and  well  im- 


proved land,  was  born  in  Blanchard  Township, 
Hancock  County,  June  28,  1864,  and  is  a son 
of  Samuel  H.  and  Elizabeth  Deter  Robinson. 

Samuel  H.  Robinson  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  O.,  in  1833,  and  is  a retired  res- 
ident of  McComb.  He  was  a mere  boy  when 
his  father,  Jacob  Robinson,  moved  to  Wood 
County,  O.,  near  Hoytsville.  The  latter  later 
moved  to  McComb,  where  he  and  wife  died. 
Samuel  H.  Robinson  lived  in  Hancock  County, 
near  the  Putnam  County  line,  for  forty  years, 
and  owned  a farm  of  seventy  acres  in  Blan- 
chard Township.  Before  the  railroad  was  built 
through  McComb,  he  engaged  in  teaming 
for  some  years  for  the  firm  of  Snyder  & Bar- 
ney, of  McComb.  He  has  always  been  a re- 
spected and  useful  citizen.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Deter,  who  died  in  1902,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  They  had  three  sons  born  to 
them:  John  Wallace,  who  is  a farmer  in  Union 
County,  near  Marysville,  O. ; Peter  Amos,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  at  McComb, 
and  Jacob  M.,  of  Pleasant  Township. 

Jacob  Melvin  Robinson  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hancock  County.  Farming 
has  been  his  main  business.  His  unmarried 
life  was  spent  in  Pleasant  Township.  After 
marriage  he  lived  for  five  years  in  Blanchard 
Township  and  then  removed  to  Richfield 
Township,  Henry  County,  where  he  resided  for 
eleven  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  he  purchased  his  farm 
from  his  father  and  immediately  began  improv- 
ing the  property,  building  his  comfortable  and 
attractive  residence  and  a modern,  well  pro- 
portioned barn,  with  dimensions  of  60  by  36 
feet  and  with  a crib  and  wagon  shed  that  is  16 
by  36  feet  in  dimensions.  He  carries  on  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock  raising,  following  mod- 
ern methods  and  considering  the  use  of  im- 
proved farm  machinery  one  of  the  necessary 
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adjuncts.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but 
takes  only  the  interest  of  a good  and  intelligent 
citizen  in  public  affairs,  entertaining  no  desire 
to  hold  office. 

In  1889  Mr.  Robinson  was  married  to  Miss 
Ida  Alwilda  Bowers,  a daughter  of  Daniel 
Bowers,  of  Blanchard  Township,  and  they  have 
three  children,  namely : Harold  Clinton,  aged 
eighteen  years ; Carrie  Alta,  aged  fifteen  years ; 
and  Velzora  Marie,  aged  ten  years,  all  of  whom 
are  being  given  educational  advantages. 

OZIAS  E.  BENINGTON,  who  owns  sev- 
enty-one acres  of  valuable  farm  land  which  is 
situated  in  Section  3,  Big  Lick  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  ten  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Findlay,  is  one  of  the  successful  farm- 
ers of  this  neighborhood.  He  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1861,  in  Seneca  County,  O.,  and  is  a 
son  of  George  S.  and  Amanda  (Spragg)  Ben- 
ington. 

George  S.  Benington  was  born  in  Carroll 
County,  O.,  November  10,  1825,  and  died  on 
our  subject’s  farm,  May  27,  19x0.  He  mar- 
ried Amanda  Spragg,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  died  in  1905.  They  had  eleven 
children:  Ignatius,  Susan,  Calvin  J.,  Uriah  C.. 
Libbie,  Ozias  E.,  Jane,  Benson  A.,  Alice,  Belle, 
and  Cora. 

Ozias  E.  Benington  remained  at  home  help- 
ing his  father  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  meanwhile  obtaining  a common 
school  education.  When  he  started  out  for 
himself,  he  bought  a farm  in  Indiana  on  which 
he  lived  for  a few  years  and  then  came  to  his 
present  property  in  Big  Lick  Township.  He 
carries  on  a general  farming  line  which  in- 
cludes the  growing  of  fruit  and  the  raising  of 
stock  for  his  own  use. 

Tn  1886,  Mr.  Benington  was  married  to  Miss 


Eliza  A.  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  Washington 
Township,  Hancock  County,  and  is  a daughter 
of  Robert  Taylor,  and  they  have  six  children: 
Ralph,  Genevria,  Grace,  Dewey,  Harold  and 
Taylor.  In  politics,  Mr.  Benington  is  a Re- 
publican and  keeps  well  posted  on  public  mat- 
ters, but  he  has  never  sought  office.  He  is  a 
practical  man  and  finds  his  time  well  employed 
in  looking  after  his  own  business  affairs. 

SAMUEL  E.  RENNINGER*,  plumber  and 
gas  fitter,  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  S.  E.  Renninger  & Co.,  at  No.  602 
South  Main  Street,  and  has  been  established 
in  this  line  in  this  city  since  October,  1903.  Mr. 
Renninger  was  born  on  a farm  in  Liberty 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  October  20, 
1876,  and  is  a son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Em- 
erson) Renninger.  William  Renninger  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  in  Liberty  Township  for 
many  years  and  then  retired  to  Findlay,  where 
his  death  occurred  September  21,  1897.  His 
widow  is  still  living. 

Samuel  E.  Renninger  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  and  after  leaving  school  worked  for 
eleven  years  in  the  oil  fields  as  a pumper  for 
the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  after  which  he  learned 
his  trade  with  a plumber  at  Findlay  and  for 
several  months  was  in  partnership  with  A.  E. 
Powell,  and  then  bought  his  partner’s  interest. 
He  has  a first  class  establishment  in  which  he 
employs  from  four  to  eight  men  and  takes  con- 
tracts and  separate  orders  for  plumbing,  steam, 
gas  and  hot  water  heating  and  sheet  metal 
working. 

Mr.  Renninger  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
R.  Brady,  a daughter  of  Mathew  Brady.  She 
was  born  in  Ross  County  but  was  reared  in 
Hancock  County.  They  have  two  children. 
Mary  Ilene  and  Margaret  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
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Renninger  is  a member  of  the  order  of  Ben 
Hur  and  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

WILLIAM  W.  COLE,  who  owns  143  acres 
of  fine  land,  lying  in  Section  22,  Big  Lick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  on  the  New 
Haven  turnpike  road,  ten  miles  east  of  Find- 
lay, is  one  of  the  representative  and  reliable  cit- 
izens of  the  township.  He  was  born  near  Por- 
tersville,  Mich.,  December  27,  1856,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  W.  and  a grandson  of  James  Cole. 

John  W.  Cole  was  born  in  Ashland  County, 
O.,  in  1831,  a son  of  James  Cole,  who  was  born 
in  Delaware,  where  he  married.  With  his  wife 
he  came  to  Ashland  County,  O.,  where  his  chil- 
dren were  bom,  and  then  moved  to  Big  Lick 
Township,  Hancock  County,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent.  To  James  Cole 
and  wife  the  following  children  were  born: 
William,  John,  Dickson,  Benjamin,  James,  Ro- 
land, Andrew,  Raymond,  David,  Elizabeth, 
Milla,  and  Wilminer.  John  married  Sarah 
McCree,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  and  was 
brought  to  America  when  eight  years  old  by 
some  relatives  of  the  name  of  Allen,  and  with 
them  she  lived  until  they  died,  in  1851,  when 
she  married  John  W.  Cole.  A large  family  of 
children  were  born  to  them,  namely:  James, 
William,  Elmer  A.,  Charles  W.,  John  J.,  Dil- 
man  D.,  Benjamin,  Raymond  C.,  Lemuel, 
Ralph,  Irvin,  Jennie,  Marietta,  Minta  and  Janet 
and  Rosett,  twins,  and  almost  the  whole  fam- 
ily still  survives.  The  father  died  in  1905,  and 
the  mother  in  1879. 

For  a few  years  in  boyhood,  William  W. 
Cole  attended  the  local  schools  and  then  went 
to  the  West  for  a few  years  and  after  he  re- 
turned, settled  on  his  present  farm  in  Big  Lick 
Township  and  here  has  ever  since  carried  on 


general  farming  and  stock  raising  with  much 
success. 

In  1881  Mr.  Cole  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
Bright,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Big  Lick 
Township,  a daughter  of  William  Bright,  and 
thirteen  children  have  been  born  to  this  mar- 
riage, namely : Cloys,  who  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Kansas ; Ray  C. ; Carl  M. ; Florence, 
who  married  Charles  Myers,  a farmer  in 
Washington  Township;  and  Jessie,  Aura, 
Edna,  Mary,  Nana,  Esther,  Glenna,  Myrtie  and 
Vertie.  The  two  youngest,  Myrtie  and  Vertie, 
were  twins  and  they  died  at  the  age  of  6 weeks 
from  measles.  Mr.  Cole  and  family  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  a Re- 
publican in  his  political  views. 

HENRY  SWINDLER  ROLLER,  whose 
valuable  farm  of  eighty-nine  acres  lies  in  Sec- 
tion 31,  Washington  Township,  Hancock  Coun- 
ty, O.,  is  one  of  the  enterprising  and  represen- 
tative men  of  this  part  of  the  county.  He  was 
born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  April  20,  1862,  and  is 
a son  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Swindler) 
Roller. 

Michael  Roller  was  born  in  Ashland  County, 
O.,  and  wras  twelve  years  old  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Hancock  County.  His 
father,  William  Roller,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  one  of  the  early  land  agents  in 
Ashland  County  and  came  from  there  to  Big 
Lick  Township,  Hancock  County,  where  he 
had  entered  large  tracts  of  land.  He  had  eight 
children:  Wilson,  Michael,  George,  Agnes, 
Mary,  Lucinda,  Charlotte  and  Susan.  All  are 
now  deceased.  The  daughters  married  and  the 
larger  number  of  them  moved  farther  west. 

When  Michael  Roller  came  with  his  parents 
to  this  section,  Findlay  was  a scattered  village 
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of  log  houses  surrounding  the  court  house.  He 
led  a busy  life  from  boyhood  and  for  four  years 
chopped  down  trees  and  cleared  the  farm  of 
brush  before  he  started  to  cultivate  it.  Later 
he  introduced  many  improvements  and  kept  the 
farm  of  160  acres  left  him  by  his  father  intact 
for  his  own  children  and  died  on  it  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Swindler,  who  lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years 
of  age.  She  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  O., 
and  was  a capable  housewife  and  good  mother. 
In  the  early  days  before  her  husband’s  means 
could  provide  other  ways  of  transportation,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  carry  produce  to  market  on 
horseback  and  thus  do  her  part  in  adding  to 
the  family  income.  Eight  children  were  born 
to  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Roller,  namely:  Wil- 
liam, who  lives  in  Wood  County,  O. ; Sarah, 
who  is  the  widow  of  Allen  Spahr ; Mary ; Phi- 
lena,  who  is  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Huffman; 
George;  Ida,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Taylor ; Henry  S. ; and  Lorena,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Edward  Vickers. 

Henry  S.  Roller  grew  to  manhood  in  Big 
Lick  Township  and  attended  the  country 
schools  as  opportunity  offered,  although  he  be- 
gan hard  work  on  the  farm  wrhen  compara- 
tively young.  There  was  always  a job  of 
clearing  or  wood  cutting  awaiting  him  when 
farm  work  was  not  pressing  and  before  the 
days  of  the  oil  boom  he  hauled  and  sold  wood 
through  Findlay.  He  remained  at  home  for 
ten  years  after  his  marriage  and  continued  to 
farm  and  raise  stock  there  until  the  spring  of 
1895,  when  he  bought  a part  of  his  present 
farm  in  Washington  Township  and  later 
bought  forty  more  acres,  the  remaining  por- 
tion. He  has  remodeled  the  buildings  and  put 
everything  in  fine  condition  here  and  is  num- 
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bered  with  the  successful  general  farmers  of 
this  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Roller  was  married  October  1,  1885,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Ellen  Vickers,  a daughter  of 
George  and  Malissa  (Jolley)  Vickers,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  bom  in  Cass  Township,. 
Hancock  County,  a son  of  James  Vickers,  of 
England,  who  came  here  as  a pioneer.  George 
Vickers  died  October  27,  1866,  aged  thirty 
years.  His  widow,  who  survives  him,  was 
born  in  Columbiana  County,  O.,  and  lost  her 
parents  when  she  was  only  nine  years  old,  they 
dying  within  two  weeks  of  each  other.  She 
was  reared  by  a cousin  and  came  to  Hancock 
County  when  aged  eighteen  years  and  was. 
married  to  George  Vickers  in  1859.  Three 
children  were  born  to  that  union:  Mary  E., 
who  is  deceased;  Sarah  Jane,  who  is  the  wife 
of  George  Roller;  and  Margaret  Ellen,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Henry  S.  Roller.  Mrs.  Roller  was. 
born  on  the  old  Vickers  homestead  in  Cass 
Township.  Mrs.  Vickers  was  married  a second 
time,  to  the  late  Mark  Taylor,  who  died  in 
April,  1906,  leaving  one  daughter,  Cora  Dell,, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Roy  Cook,  of  Findlay.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roller  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrats 

JEREMIAH  FERGUSON*,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Ferguson  & Son,  architects 
and  builders,  with  offices  in  the  Niles  Block, 
Findlay,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  business 
here  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  was  born, 
in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  in  i860,  his  birth- 
place being  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city 
of  Columbus.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and 
Catherine  (Nazworthy)  Ferguson. 

Samuel  Ferguson  was  a mechanic.  Before 
coming  to  Findlay,  in  1864,  he,  together  with 
his  brother,  John  Ferguson,  had  served  as  sol- 
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diers  in  the  Civil  War.  It  happened  that  both 
a Franklin  County  and  a Hancock  County  reg- 
iment was  short  of  men  and  the  two  companies 
were  combined  in  one  regiment,  the  men  be- 
coming well  acquainted.  The  Fergusons  were 
men  of  sterling  character  and  made  friends 
from  Hancock  County  who  urged  them  to  come 
to  Findlay  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  service.  There  was  still  another  brother, 
Joseph  Ferguson,  in  the  service  at  this  time, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  return,  being  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Perryviile,  Kentucky.  Samuel  and 
John  Ferguson  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of 
their  Hancock  County  friends  and  comrades 
and  thus  Findlay  acquired  several  more  excel- 
lent citizens.  Samuel  Ferguson  was  a wood- 
worker and  John  Ferguson  was  a blacksmith 
and  both  were  carriage  workers  and  they  pur- 
chased what  is  now  Reimund  Brothers  carriage 
shop  and  conducted  it  together  for  some  years. 
Their  father,  James  Ferguson,  accompanied  his 
sons  to  Findlay,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed.  Samuel  Ferguson  is  still  a 
resident  of  Findlay  but  his  wife  died  in  1900. 

From  the  age  of  four  years  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  been  a resident  of  Findlay.  After  his  pe- 
riod of  school  attendance  was  over  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  his  father’s  carriage  shop, 
after  which  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
and  went  into  building  and  designing.  Few 
names  in  this  line  are  better  known  in  Han- 
cock County  than  that  of  Jeremiah  P'erguson 
and  when  a particularly  imposing  or  pleasing 
structure  is  being  erected  at  Findlay,  the  ad- 
mirer can  be  pretty  sure  to  find  that  the  firm  of 
Ferguson  & Son  are  the  designers  if  not  also 
the  builders.  To  Mr.  Ferguson  is  credited : 
the  Kirkbride  Block;  the  S.  L.  McKelvy  Block : 
the  First  Church  of  God:  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  Central  Church  of  Christ,  all  at 


Findlay;  all  the  buildings  at  Riverside  Park; 
the  Country  Club  House,  together  with  prob- 
ably 500  fine  private  residences.  He  drew  the 
architectural  plans  for  many  of  the  buildings 
and  blocks,  and  designed  all  the  three  churches 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  married  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  Bryan,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Bryan,  and  they  have  had  five  children:  Roy, 
who  is  in  partnership  with  his  father;  Ruth; 
Hazel,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Alesch,  of  Find- 
lay ; Clark,  who  died  when  aged  eleven  months ; 
and  Harold.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  bereaved  of 
his  estimable  wife,  July  3,  1909.  He  has  never 
been  active  in  politics  but  is  numbered  with  the 
earnest  and  useful  men  of  the  city,  one  who 
may  be  depended  upon  to  ever  give  support  to 
law  and  order. 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  LEHR,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Ar- 
lington, Ohio,  since  the  fall  of  1899.  was 
born  June  13,  1870,  in  Hardin  County. 
Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Daniel  and  Susan  P. 
(Rentzer)  Lehr.  His  father  was  born  near 
Potsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  and  came 
to  Delaware,  Ohio,  to  attend  the  Ohio 
W esleyan  University.  It  was  here  he  met 
the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
they  were  married  in  1855.  and  continued 
living  in  Delaware,  where  Mr.  Lehr  worked 
at  his  trade  of  saddler  till  about  t868,  when 
they  moved  to  Hardin  County,  Ohio.  Here 
Mr.  Lehr  engaged  in  farming  till  his  death, 
which  was  accidental,  in  1875. 

Dr.  William  F.  Lehr  was  reared  to  man- 
hood in  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
attended  the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  a course  of  study  at  the 
Ohio  Normal  school  at  Ada  and  after  coni- 
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pleting  a four  years’  course,  taught  in  the 
country  schools  of  Wyandot  County  for 
five  terms.  He  then  entered  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1899. 
That  same  fall  he  embarked  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Arlington,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  established  an  extensive  practice  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

Dr.  Lehr  was  married  August  5,  1896,  to 
Miss  Salena  J.  Carey,  of  Marseilles,  Ohio, 
a daughter  of  Archabald  and  Ellen  (Gorden) 
Carey.  She  was  also  a teacher,  having 
taught  in  the  town  and  country  schools  six 
years.  She  was  born  in  Demorestville, 
Canada,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Mar- 
seilles, Ohio,  in  1882.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lehr 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  Arlington,  Ohio,  of  which  he  is 
at  present  one  of  the  trustees. 

GEORGE  C.  MONTGOMERY,  general 
farmer,  resides  on  his  well  cultivated  farm 
of  eighty  acres  which  is  situated  in  Section 
21,  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.  He  was  born  in  Portage  Township, 
October  10,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  George  W. 
and  Mary  (Chase)  Montgomery. 

George  W.  Montgomery  was  well  known 
all  over  Hancock  County  as  an  auctioneer. 
His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  George  C.,  died 
when  her  son  was  but  six  weeks  old.  Mr. 
Montgomery  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Dorothy  Culp,  who  proved  a good  mother 
to  his  children. 

George  C.  Montgomery  was  reared  in 
Portage  Township  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
attended  the  country  schools.  For  one  year 
after  marriage  he  made  his  home  in  Mc- 


Comb  but  continued  to  carry  on  farm  op- 
erations on  the  homestead,  his  father’s 
other  duties  demanding  his  attention  in 
other  directions.  For  the  following  five 
years  Mr.  Montgomery  operated  his  father- 
in-law’s  farm  and  then  bought  and  moved 
onto  the  present  place  in  the  spring  of  1901 
and  immediately  started  to  make  improve- 
ments. He  has  remodeled  the  house  and 
erected  other  necessary  structures,  rebuilt 
fencing,  attended  to  the  orchards — in  fact 
turned  it  into  a model  farm. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  married  December 
25,  1894,  to  Miss  Jennie  Wagoner  and  they 
have  had  four  children:  Wellington;  a babe, 
that  died  unnamed;  Pearl;  and  Howard, 
who  lived  but  five  months. 

EVERETT  H-.  COATES*,  plumber  and 
steam  fitter,  engaged  in  business  at  No.  521 
South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  a thor- 
ouglily  experienced  man  in  his  line  of  bus- 
iness, with  which  he  has  been  more  or  less 
connected  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  June  25, 
1878,  and  is  a son  of  Norman  G.  and  Mary 
E.  (Callison)  Coates. 

Norman  G.  Coates  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  came  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
with  his  father,  Hiram  G.  Coates,  when  a 
boy.  Until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
Norman  G.  Coates  remained  on  the  farm 
and  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  a hardware  busi- 
ness for  fifteen  years  and  then  came  to 
Findlay.  In  1883  he  started  the  present 
plumbing  business,  in  1894  admitting  his 
young  son  to  a partnership,  and  the  firm  of 
Coates  & Son  continued  until  1907,  when 
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Mr.  Coates  sold  out  his  interests  to  his  part- 
ner and  moved  to  Texas,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. He  married  Mary  E.  Callison,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana  and  died  in  October, 
1908. 

Everett  H.  Coates  was  one  year  old  when 
his  parents  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Michigan, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and 
after  coming  to  Findlay,  he  attended  Find- 
lay College  for  four  years.  Although  col- 
lege bred,  Mr.  Coates  has  had  no  desire  to 
adopt  a professional  career,  preferring  to 
engage  in  a business  where  skill  and  me- 
chanical effort  is  necessary  to  success.  A 
natural  aptness  for  this  line  of  work  has 
been  of  assistance  to  him  and  he  probably  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  plumb- 
ers, gas  fitters  and  installers  of  modern 
heating  systems  in  the  city  and  controls  a 
large  portion  of  the  public's  important 
work. 

Mr.  Coates  married  Miss  Lillian  Camp- 
field,  a daughter  of  the  late  William  H. 
Campfield,  who  was  a prominent  cement 
contractor  and  builder  at  Findlay.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Coates  was  Henrietta 
Watts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campfield  had  four 
children,  Mrs.  Coates  being  the  third  born. 
Mr.  Coates  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  also  of  the  Elks. 

OSCAR  WISE,  who  conducts  a hard- 
ware business  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.,  and  is 
general  manager  of  The  People’s  Telephone 
Company,  having  lines  in  Hancock,  Hardin 
and  Wyandot  Counties,  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  place.  He  was  born  in 
Knox  County,  O.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ashland  County,  died  in  Richland 


County  in  1905.  His  mother  was  born  in 
Richland  County  and  still  resides  there. 

Oscar  Wise  was  reared  at  Butler,  O.,  and 
attended  school  there.  When  he  was  only 
eleven  years  old  he  started  to  learn  the  tin- 
ner’s trade,  probably  having  inherited  me- 
chanical skill  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
carriage  maker.  Mr.  Wise  continued  to 
work  at  his  trade  until  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  eighteen  years  of  that  time 
having  charge  of  the  tin  shop  and  hardware 
store,  and  in  1892  began  to  be  interested  in 
the  telephone  business.  By  1895  he  had 
completed  telephone  lines  over  ten  counties 
and  had  connected  154  towns.  In  1900  he 
started  a telephone  system  at  Arlington, 
where  he  remained  for  three  months  and 
then  came  to  Mt.  Blanchard  and  organized 
a company  in  1902  and  up  to  this  time  there 
was  no  telephone  system  in  Hancock 
County  south  of  the  corporation  lines  of 
Findlay.  He  has  the  management  of  the 
telephones  at  Forest,  Kirby,  Wharton,  Ar- 
lington, Jenera,  New  Stark,  Mt.  Cory  and 
Rawson,  his  company  having  over  1,900  tel- 
ephones in  operation.  The  service  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Wise  is  recog- 
nized as  a very  useful  citizen  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  city  council  since  1909.  He 
is  identified  with  Lodge  No.  519,  F.  & A. 
M.,  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  in  which  he  holds  the 
office  of  senior  warden. 

WILLIAM  BATTLES,  a member  of  a 
well  known  family  of  Orange  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  farm  of  120  acres,  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 20,  was  born  in  the  center  of  Orange 
Township,  February  13,  1848,  in  the  old  log 
house  his  father  had  erected  there.  His 
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parents  were  Asa  and  Catherine  (Raimer) 
Battles. 

Asa  Battles  was  born  in  1815,  in  Mercer 
County,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Ohio  with  his 
father.  Brier  Battles,  who  settled  and  died 
in  Trumbull  County.  When  Asa  Battles 
left  Trumbull  County  he  had  a horse  and 
wagon,  a few  tools  and  $200  in  money.  He 
came  to  Hancock  County  and  bought  200 
acres  of  land  in  the  center  of  Orange  Town- 
ship. It  was  a wild  region  at  that  time, 
forests  stretching  in  every  direction  and  in 
order  to  find  space  on  which  to  build  his 
first  primitive  home,  Mr.  Battles  had  to  fell 
forest  trees.  This  first  200  acres  was  pur- 
chased from  Alexander  Ewing.  Later  he 
added  other  tracts  until  he  was  one  of  the 
large  land  owners  of  this  section,  having 
680  acres,  enough  to  give  each  of  his  living 
children  a farm.  He  practically  cleared  and 
fenced  all  of  this  land  during  his  life  time. 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  importance 
and  in  those  early  days,  as  his  house  was 
centrally  located,  it  was  often  used  for  the 
transaction  of  township  business  and  as  a 
voting  place.  In  1867  he  replaced  the  log 
cabin  with  the  house  that  still  stands  on  the 
farm  which  is  occupied  by  one  of  his  sons. 
He  married  Catherine  Raimer,  who  was 
then  a resident  of  Allen  County,  O.,  al- 
though born  in  Germany.  She  accom- 
panied her  parents,  Thebault  and  Sophia 
Raimer,  and  they  reached  America  after  a 
voyage  of  forty  days,  subsequently  settling 
in  Allen  County,  O. 

To  Asa  Battles  and  wife  the  following 
children  were  born:  John,  Alfred,  William, 
George,  Edward,  Eliza  Jane,  Asa,  Jesse, 
Freeman,  Robert  and  Harry.  The  two 
eldest  sons  died  in  the  army  during  the 


Civil  War.  Edward  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead and  W'illiam  resides  in  Orange  Town- 
ship not  far  distant.  The  father  of  this 
family  died  in  November,  1904,  and  the 
mother  in  February,  1909.  They  were 
worthy  and  active  members  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  and  their  burial  was  in 
the  Thompson  cemetery. 

William  Battles,  the  third  member  of  the 
above  family,  attended  the  district  schools 
in  Orange  Township,  mainly  in  the  winter 
time,  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
then  assisted  his  father  until  he  went  to 
Iowa.  Mr.  Battles  spent  four  years  in  that 
state  and  during  this  time  he  was  married 
and  one  year  later  he  returned  to  Hancock 
County  and  purchased  his  present  farm  in 
Orange  Township,  from  the  Thompson 
heirs.  A large  amount  of  improving  had  to 
be  done  before  Mr.  Battles  was  satisfied 
“with  the  appearance  of  his  home  and  all  the 
buildings  now  standing  are  of  his  own 
erecting.  He  has  thoroughly  drained  his 
land  and  has  all  of  it  under  cultivation  with 
the  exception  of  four  acres  still  in  valuable 
timber.  He  carries  on  the  usual  pursuits  of 
a general  farmer,  raises  grain  and  hay, 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  enough  stock  for 
his  own  use. 

Mr.  Battles  was  married  in  Iowa,  on 
January  14,  1867,  to  Miss  Cordelia  McCon- 
nell, a daughter  of  Alexander  and  Caroline 
(Raimer)  McConnell.  A family  of  seven 
children  has  been  born  to  them,  as  follows: 
Jennie,  who  married  Howard  Schold  and 
they  have  one  son,  Leonard;  Jesse,  who 
married  Hattie  Custer,  and  has  one  son, 
Walter;  Maude,  who  married  E.  K.  Chap- 
man, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Jennie 
C. ; Minnie,  who  married  Jacob  Armstutz, 
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and  they  have  three  children,  Robert, 
Helen  and  Wilbur;  and  Bertie,  Grover  and 
Edith,  all  at  home.  The  family  is  well 
known  in  this  section  in  all  its  connections 
and  is  held  in  high  regard.  Mrs.  Battles  is 
a member  of  the  Evangelical  church,  to 
which  Mr.  Battles  liberally  contributes  and 
also  attends.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat 
but  at  present  holds  no  political  office. 
Formerly  he  served  as  school  director. 

JOHN  V.  HARTMAN,  M.  D.,*  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  been  established  since  1904,  was 
born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  March  10, 
1877,  and  is  a son  of  Jasper  N.  and  Mary 
Ellen  (Skinner)  Hartman. 

Dr.  Hartman  had  the  undeniable  advan- 
tage of  a childhood  and  boyhood  on  a farm 
and  the  family  continued  to  live  there  until 
the  death  of  the  mother,  in  1885,  when  re- 
moval was  made  to  Findlay,  where  John  V. 
was  soon  enrolled  a student  in  the  grammar 
schools.  For  seven  years  after  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  the 
meanwhile  did  his  preparatory  medical 
reading,  subsequently  entering  the  Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1904.  During  his 
last  half  year  he  filled  the  position  of  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Cleveland  Maternity 
Hospital,  and  from  his  period  of  graduation 
until  he  embarked  in  practice,  he  served  as 
an  interne  in  the  Cleveland  City  Hospital. 
Dr.  Hartman  not  only  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge to  make  him  successful  in  professional 
work,  but  also  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
peculiar  gifts  and  personality  which  belong 
to  every  man  of  medicine  who  has  reached 


any  degree  of  eminence.  He  probably  has 
the  largest  and  most  substantial  practice  of 
any  physician  in  Hancock  County.  Every 
emergency  finds  him  ready  and  through  his 
knowledge  and  skill  he  has  effected  some 
remarkable  victories  over  disease.  He 
keeps  thoroughly  abreast  with  the  times 
and  belongs  to  the  Hancock  County  and 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Hartman  was  married  to  Miss  Zoe 
Codding,  who  was  formerly  a teacher  in  the 
Findlay  High  School.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mary  Ellen.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Hartman  died  at  Findlay  in  1906.  His 
offices  are  in  the  Niles  Building,  where  he 
occupies  an  elegantly  appointed  suite  of 
rooms.  He  is  identified  with  the  fraternal 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 

WILLIAM  E.  SNYDER,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  best  known  men  in  Hancock 
County,  a retired  dry  goods  merchant  and  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Glass  Block  Depart- 
ment Store  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  resides  in  a beau- 
tiful home  at  No.  321  West  Sandusky  Street. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
Findlay  from  1865  until  1890,  conducting  a 
store  at  the  old  White  Comer,  where  the  Buck- 
eye Bank  building  now  stands,  and  until  a re- 
cent date  held  large  interests  in  the  Snyder 
Brothers  Dry  Goods  Company  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  and  in  the  D.  D.  Snyder  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  Kansas.  He  was  born  at  Green- 
ville, Mercer  County,  Pa.,  January  4,  1836,  a 
son  of  Simon  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Couldron) 
Snyder,  who  settled  in  Hancock  County  in 
1848,  coming  overland  in  wagons  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  there  was  but  one  railroad  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  at  that  time.  Simon  A.  Snyder 
was  a carpenter,  cabinetmaker  and  bridge- 
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builder  and  lived  for  many  years  on  a farm  in 
Union  Township,  but  late  in  life  moved  to 
Findlay,  where  his  death  occurred. 

William  E.  Snyder  was  twelve  years  of  age 
when  the  family  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
he  well  remembers  many  thrilling  incidents  of 
the  overland  journey,  and  at  that  time  saw  his 
first  railroad  train.  He  resided  on  the  home 
farm  for  about  two  years,  and  when  fourteen 
years  of  age  came  to  Findlay  to  become  a clerk 
for  the  Henderson-Patterson  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  J.  S.  Patterson  Dry  Goods 
Company  is  the  successor.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Patterson,  who  is 
still  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Findlay  was 
the  only  “boss”  Mr.  Snyder  ever  had,  as,  after 
working  for  the  Henderson-Patterson  Com- 
pany for  about  six  years,  and  when  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Snyder  formed  a partnership 
with  B>.  B.  Barney  in  a general  store  at  Mc- 
Comb,  Hancock  County,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Barney-Snyder  Company.  This  store  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  department  stores,  selling 
almost  everything  imaginable.  In  1865  Mr. 
Barney  and  Mr.  Snyder  opened  up  the  old 
White  Comer  dry  goods  store  in  Findlay,  and 
later  on,  with  Charles  Foster,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Ohio,  and  a brother,  D.  D.  Sny- 
der, he  conducted  a store  at  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
and  for  several  years  continued  to  be  interested 
in  all  three  establishments.  In  1870  Mr.  Sny- 
der bought  out  the  interests  of  Mr.  Barney, 
and  continued  to  conduct  the  store  at  Findlay 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.  E.  Snyder  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  married  to  Sarah  H.  Du- 
duit,  a native  of  Hancock  County,  whose 
father,  Frederick  Duduit,  was  born  in  South- 
ern Ohio,  near  the  Ohio  River,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  well  known  Duduit  family,  natives 


of  France  who  are  prominently  mentioned  in 
all  histories  of  this  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sny- 
der have  had  two  children : Reginald  C.,  who 
married  Miss  Alice  Mack,  daughter  of  the 
well  known  Sandusky  editor,  has  one  child, 
Alice,  and  lives  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  being  pro- 
prietor of  the  Coshocton  Age;  and  Bernice 
Fredericka,  living  at  home. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  the  owner  of  the  hotel 
building  known  as  the  Joy  House,  formerly  the 
property  of  ex-Senator  Joy,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  West  Sandusky  Streets,  which  has 
been  remodeled  and  converted  into  the  Glass 
Block  Department  Store,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  Mr.  Snyder’s  efforts  that  this  estab- 
lishment was  located  in  Findlay.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a great  deal  of  real  estate,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Tavern  Hotel 
building.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  32nd  degree,  and  now  holds 
the  office  of  Worshipful  Master  of  Lodge  No. 
227,  F.  & A.  M.  of  Findlay.  Personally,  Mr. 
Snyder  is  a very  congenial  gentleman,  number- 
ing his  friends  by  the  hundreds,  and,  although 
retired  from  active  business  affairs,  is  still  re- 
garded as  one  of  Findlay’s  most  prominent 
and  public-spirited  citizens. 

SAMUEL  EDWIN  MOORHEAD,  one 
of  Portage  Township’s  best  known  citizens, 
resides  in  his  comfortable  farm  home  which 
stands  in  Section  31,  three  miles  southeast 
of  McComb,  O.  In.  partnership  with  his 
two  sons,  Fred  and  Thaddeus  E.  Moor- 
head, he  owns  172  acres  of  valuable  and 
well  improved  land,  situated  in  Sections  30 
and  31,  Portage  Township.  He  was  born 
on  this  farm,  September  25,  1850,  and  is  a 
son  of  Andrew  and  Letitia  (Bell)  Moor- 
head. 
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Andrew  Moorhead  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Hancock 
County  in  1884.  He  was  brought  to  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  by  his  parents  and  his  father, 
John  Moorhead,  died  there.  Andrew  Moor- 
head came  to  Hancock  County  in  1836,  one 
of  six  brothers  who  settled  here  between 
1834  and  1836.  Andrew  Moorhead  entered 
the  land  on  which  his  descendants  live  and 
in  order  to  reach  it  and  take  possession,  he 
had  to  break  his  way  through  the  forest 
and  blaze  a path  for  future  return  journeys 
to  civilized  regions.  This  path  ran  four 
miles  through  a dense  wilderness.  This 
land  has  never  since  been  out  of  the  Moor- 
head name.  Both  parents  of  Samuel  E. 
Moorhead  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  here,  the  mother  dying  when  her  son 
was  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Samuel  Edwin  Moorhead  was  reared  on 
the  farm  that  has  caused  his  father  so  much 
toil  and  hardship  to  secure  and  as  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  assisted  largely  in  its  devel- 
opment and  with  the  exception  of  seven 
years,  during  which  he  lived  in  Liberty 
Township,  has  always  resided  here. 

Mr.  Moorhead  married  Miss  Agnes 
Marshall,  who  was  born  at  Slatington,  Pa., 
and  died  here  in  1884.  She  was  a daughter 
of  James  Marshall,  a native  of  Scotland, 
who  came  to  Portage  Township  in  1868  and 
became  a substantial  farmer.  Eight  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.#and  Mrs.  Moorhead, 
namely  : Mabel  M.,  who  survives  her  hus- 
band, W.  P.  Jacobs : Grace,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Ream,  of  Fort  Wayne;  Andrew 
Clyde,  who  is  engaged  as  a pumper  in  the 
oil  fields,  and  lives  in  Portage  Township; 
Frederick  F.,  who  resides  on  the  home- 
stead; Bert  M.,  who  is  a farmer,  with  a fam- 


ily, and  lives  in  Indiana;  Adrian  O.,  who 
lives  with  his  family  at  Toledo,  O. ; Samuel 
C.,  who  resides  with  his  family  in  Indiana; 
and  Thaddeus  E.,  who  remains  on  the 
homestead  and  with  his  brother,  Fred  F., 
operates  the  farm.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
family. 

Mr.  Moorhead  is  a Republican  in  politics 
and  for  sixteen  years  served  as  a member 
of  the  county  election  board.  At  the  time 
of  writing  he  is  his  party’s  candidate  for 
county  commissioner.  Being  a man  of 
property,  intelligence,  good  judgment  and 
high  personal  standing,  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  an 
office  of  so  much  importance. 

O.  E.  NEELEY*,  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  W.  E.  Crater  & Co.,  grocers,  with 
business  quarters  in  the  Crater  Block,  oc- 
cupying Nos.  630-632  South  Main  Street, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  has  been  a resident  of  this 
city  since  1890.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Big  Lick  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  May  24,  1879,  and  is  a son  of  David 
E.  and  Caroline  (Conner)  Neeley. 

David  E.  Neeley  was  born  in  Hardin 
County,  Ohio,  but  he  became  a resident  of 
Findlay,  where  he  died  April  24,  1909.  He 
married  Caroline  Conner,  who  was  born  in 
Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  and  died  in  1886. 

O.  E.  Neeley  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
gained  his  book  education  in  the  country 
schools.  After  coming  to  Findlay  he  be- 
came a clerk  in  the  grocery  house  of 
Barnett  & Boyd,  then  engaged  in  business 
on  the  same  corner  that  is  the  site  of  the 
Crater  Block,  and  for  three  years  before 
entering  into  the  present  firm,  conducted  a 
grocery  business  under  the  firm  style  of 
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Harris  & Neeley.  Mr.  Neeley  has  been 
identified  with  the  present  firm  as  junior 
partner  since  January  i,  1908.  This  firm 
has  a high  commercial  rating,  dealing  only 
in  standard  goods  and  handling  exclusively 
the  products  of  the  best  manufacturers. 
The  firm  enjoys  liberal  patronage,  which  it 
entirely  deserves. 

Mr.  Neeley  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche 
Shaffer,  a daughter  of  A.  J.  Shaffer,  of 
Findlay,  and  they  have  had  two  children, 
Milton  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
Martha  Heloise.  Mr.  Neeley  is  affiliated 
fraternally  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Odd  Fellows.  He  takes  only  the  inter- 
est of  a good  citizen  in  politics,  desiring  no 
offices  for  himself  and  casting  his  vote  for 
the  candidates  he  feels  assured  will  best 
carry  out  the  laws  and  thus  ensure  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

J.  L.  STEINER,  superintendent  of  the 
Rawson  public  schools,  has  been  a resident 
of  this  pleasant  town  since  1907  and  has 
made  both  professional  and  personal  friends 
since  assuming  the  duties  of  his  present  im- 
portant office.  He  was  born  near  Grand 
Rapids,  in  Kent  County,  Mich.,  April  29, 
1874,  and  is  a son  of  P.  D.  and  Anna 
Steiner,  of  near  Bluffton. 

P.  D.  Steiner  was  born  in  Wayne  County. 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  Peter  Steiner,  who  was  a 
native  of  Germany.  P.  D.  Steiner  has  al- 
ways followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  re- 
sides on  his  farm  in  Orange  Township, 
Hancock  County  O.  He  married  Anna 
Leatherman,  who  was  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  She  died  May  13,  1882,  in 
Kent  County,  Mich. 

J.  L.  Steiner  was  eight  years  old  when 


his  father  moved  from  Michigan  to  Medina 
County,  O.,  then  to  Wayne  County  and 
then  to  Richland  Township,  Allen  County, 
then  to  Orange  Township,  Hancock 
County,  where  he  attended  the  country 
schools  for  a time  and  later  the  public 
school  known  as  the  Center  School,  near 
Bluffton,  and  from  there  he  entered  the 
Bluffton  High  School,  where  he  continued 
for  two  years.  After  teaching  four  years  in 
Orange  Township,  Hancock  County,  and 
Monroe  Township,  Allen  County,  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  Ohio  Normal  University 
at  Ada,  where  he  graduated  in  1900.  He 
also  graduated  at  Elkhart  Institute,  which 
is  now  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in 
three  courses.  Since  then  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  superintending 
schools  in  Indiana  and  Beaverdam,  O.  He 
has  devoted  his  life  to  educational  work  and 
has  gained  recognition  as  a thoroughly 
qualified  teacher.  Under  his  management 
the  Rawson  schools  have  made  very  notice- 
able progress  and  his  plans  for  the  future 
include  still  further  advancement  of  educa- 
tional standards. 

Mr.  Steiner  was  married  in  1900,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Metzler,  who  was  born  in  Mahoning 
County,  O.,  and  died  at  her  mother’s  home 
near  Orville,  O.,  August  10,  1910,  aged 
thirty-one  years  and  two  months,  leaving 
three  children:  Loren  Franklin,  Mary 

Evelyn,  and  Harold  Metzler.  Mr.  Steiner 
is  a member  of  the  American  Mennonite 
church,  attending  services  near  Bluffton. 
He  also  is  active  in  church  and  Sunday 
school  services  at  his  place  of  residence.  He 
is  the  active  leader  in  educational  progress 
in  the  schools  and  town. 
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JACOB  L.  METZLER,  who  conducts  a 
high  class  grocery  and  queensware  store,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men 
and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Findlay, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  business  interests  of  this  city 
since  1887.  He  was  born  May  16,  1850,  on 
a farm  about  five  miles  west  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  in  Liberty  Township,  and  is  a son  of 
Jacob  and  Harriet  (Lenhart)  Metzler.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  both  natives  of 
Mahoning  County,  Pa.,  and  were  there 
reared,  educated  and  married.  In  1849 
they  came  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and 
located  on  a farm  in  Liberty  Township, 
where  the  father  died  in  1864.  His  Widow 
subsequently  removed  to  Johnston  County, 
Mo.,  where  she  resided  until  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Jacob  L.  Metzler  was  about  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  wid- 
owed mother  to  Johnston  County,  Mo., 
where  he  resided  until  after  her  death, 
when  he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  was 
for  two  years  interested  in  mining.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  lumber  and  mercantile  bus- 
iness which  he  carried  on  successfully  for 
six  years,  and  in  1887  came  to  Findlay, 
Ohio,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  his 
brother,  H.  H.  Metzler,  who  for  ten  years 
operated  the  business  now  owned  by  our 
subject.  The  business  was  established  in 
18 77  by  H.  H.  Metzler  and  Mr.  Hyatt  (de- 
ceased), who  was  the  owner  of  the  Hyatt 
Block,  in  which  the  store  is  located.  In 
1890  Mr.  Metzler  bought  the  business  from 
his  brother,  and  has  since  continued  to  op- 
erate it  with  a high  degree  of  success,  com- 
manding an  extensive  patronage  from  the 
residents  of  Findlay  and  its  surrounding 


community.  Mr.  Metzler  stands  very  high 
in  the  business  circles  of  Findlay  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Findlay  Retail  Gro- 
cers' and  Butchers’  Association  since  1900, 
and  president  of  the  Central  Delivery 
System  of  Findlay  since  its  organization. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  trustee  of  The 
Toledo  Biscuit  Co.  since  its  organization 
and  is  also  one  of  its  directors. 

Mr.  Metzler’s  home  is  located  at  No.  219 
Defiance  Avenue,  where  he  has  about  one 
acre  of  ground,  and  devotes  his  spare  time 
to  breeding  fancy  poultry,  making  a spec- 
ialty of  the  noted  French  Houdan  chicken. 
He  is  an  acknowledged  judge  of  fine  chick- 
ens, and  has  a pair  of  the  Houdan  breed, 
which  won  the  first  prizes  at  the  last  show 
of  the  Cleveland  Poultry  Association,  the 
hen  taking  first  prize  and  the  rooster 
second.  This  same  hen  won  the  trophy  cup 
as  the  highest  scoring  bird  in  the  Findlay 
Poultry  show,  and  his  poultry  has  often 
won  prizes  at  the  Hancock  and  Wood 
County  Fairs. 

Mr.  Metzler  was  married  in  Hamilton 
County,  Iowa,  to  Adella  Moulton,  and  they 
have  five  children:  Mabel,  Ethel,  Clifford, 
Cuvier,  and  Fauntine.  Mr.  Metzler  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Elks  and  the 
Maccabees. 

CONRAD  HENRY  HOGREFE,  who  is 
engaged  in  general  farming  on  a tract  of  80 
acres  located  in  Section  13,  Cass  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  was  born  October  4, 
1840,  in  Hanover,  Germany.  His  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Germany.  The  father  died  be- 
fore our  subject  was  born  and  the  mother — 
Mary  Hogrefe — also  died  in  her  native  coun- 
try. They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
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children:  William,  who  died  in  Iowa;  Fred, 

who  died  in  the  southern  army;  Sophia,  wife 
of  Amiel  Garber  of  Chicago,  111. ; Christopher, 
residing  in  Illinois;  John,  deceased;  and  Con- 
rad H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Conrad  H.  Hogrefe  was  reared  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  and  there  attended  the  common 
schools,  after  which  he  worked  out  by  the  day. 
In  1872  he  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  on  August  26th.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  went  out  to  the  Henry  Kuhlman 
farm  in  Portage  Township,  and  there  spent  the 
following  winter.  He  worked  for  two  months 
in  a stone  quarry  at  $1,25  per  day  and  in  the 
spring  located  in  Portage  Township  on  the 
John  Cooper  farm,  which  he  rented  for  nine 
years.  The  house  on  this  farm  was  an  old  log 
building,  to  which  a frame  addition  had  been 
added  and  had  formerly  been  a school,  and  in 
this  home  Mr.  Hogrefe  began  his  career  in 
this  country.  He  later  rented  the  Charles  Tailor 
farm,  which  is  located  east  of  Van  Buren  in 
Allen  Township,  for  three  years;  then  for 
seven  years  he  rented  the  Jasper  Franks  farm 
in  Cass  Township,  and  in  1890  bought  his 
present  farm  of  80  acres  at  $40  an  acre. 
During  the  first  year,  the  place  was  farmed  bv 
his  children,  and  he  and  his  wife  located  here 
the  following  year.  There  was  a little  four- 
room  house  and  barn  on  the  place,  and  in  1893 
Mr.  Hogrefe  built  a seven-room  frame  house, 
remodeled  the  barn,  dug  a cellar  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways  made  improvements  on  the 
place.  Mr.  Hogrefe  has  continued  to  follow 
general  farming  here  with  much  success,  and 
what  he  has  attained  in  worldly  goods  has  been 
entirely  due  to  his  own  efforts,  and  those  of  his 
estimable  wife.  She  spent  many  days  working 
with  him  in  the  fields,  and  the  first  year  on  the 
place,  bound  the  grain,  while  he  cradled  it. 


Mr.  Hogrefe  was  married  October  1,  1870, 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  to  Mary  Kuhlman,  who 
was  born  February  15,  1843,  *n  Hanover,  and 
is  a daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Frehking) 
Kuhlman.  Her  parents  both  came  to  this 
country,  the  father’s  death  occurring  the  year 
after  locating  here.  They  were  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Mary,  wife  of  our 

subject;  William,  of  Allen  Township;  Fred, 
deceased;  Dora,  deceased,  wife  of  William 
Shaminghouse ; Herman,  a resident  of  Blanch- 
ard Township;  George,  deceased;  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  Detrich  Scheele,  of  Blanchard  Town- 
ship; and  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Hector,  of  Putnam  County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogrefe  are  parents  of  the 
following  children:  Henry,  Emma,  Jane,  and 
Lena.  Henry,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  was 
nine  months  old  when  his  parents  came  to  this 
country.  He  married  Elizabeth  Doke  and  they 
have  four  children,  Esther,  Gladys,  Clara,  and 
Otto.  He  resides  on  a farm  of  80  acres  in  Cass 
Township.  Jane,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
William  Fisher  and  the  mother  of  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary.  Lena  married  John  Vogelsong  and 
has  two  children,  Lester  and  Emma.  They 
live  in  Cass  Township.  The  family  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Lutheran  church.  Mr. 
Hogrefe  is  politically  a Democrat  and  has 
served  on  the  school  board  of  Cass  Township. 

CHARLES  ALGE,*  a member  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  Alge  Brothers,  who  are  general 
stone,  concrete  and  brick  contractors  of  Find- 
lay. Ohio,  was  born  September  14,  1862  in 
Martinstowns,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  is 
a son  of  Joseph  and  Theresa  (Beck)  Alge. 

Joseph  Alge  was  bom  in  1839  in  Baden, 
Germany,  where  he  spent  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life.  He  then  came  to  America, 
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located  in  Martinstown,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  first  purchased  40  acres  of 
land.  In  1871  he  located  in  Findlay  Township 
where  he  resided  two  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Eagle  Township.  In  1888  he  came  to  Find- 
lay, where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  February  16,  1910.  He  was  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneer  contractors  of  Findlay,  and 
was  engaged  in  that  business  in  Hancock 
County  previous  to  the  war.  He  erected  many 
of  the  dwellings  and  business  blocks  of  Find- 
lay, the  last  one  on  which  he  and  our  subject 
contracted  having  been  the  Karst  Block  of 
Findlay.  Shortly  after  locating  in  the  county 
Mr.  Alge  invested  his  money  in  farm  lands, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  owner  of 
two  tracts  of  land,  consisting  of  268  acres. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  is  still  living. 

Charles  Alge  was  nine  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  from  Martinstown  to  Find- 
lay, where  he  was  reared  and  attended  the 
common  schools.  He  learned  brick  and  stone 
masonry  with  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  contractors  of  the  county,  and  since 
1884  has  been  engaged  in  general  stone,  con- 
crete and  brick  contracting  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  operating  under  the  firm 
name  of  Alge  Brothers. 

Mr.  Alge  was  first  united  in  marriage  with 
Lena  Savage,  who  died  leaving  three  children : 
Gertrude,  Charles,  and  Lester.  He  subse- 
quently married  Elizabeth  Goodman  and  of 
their  union  were  born,  Annie,  Agnes,  Albert. 
Lawrence,  Richard,  and  Bernard.  The  re- 
ligious connection  of  the  family  is  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

HENRY  C.  BRINKMAN,  an  enterprising 
citizen  and  well  known  general  farmer  of  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  is  the  owner 


of  a farm  of  75  acres  located  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  east  of  Van  Buren  on  the  Ridge 
Road.  He  was  born  in  Germany,  February  1, 
1871,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  W.  and  Margaret 
Brinkman,  the  latter  of  whom  died  when  the 
son  Henry  was  quite  young. 

In  188  x Henry  Brinkman  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father,  who  first  resided  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  for  a short  time.  They  subse- 
quently removed  to  Van  Buren,  where  the 
father  worked  two  years  on  the  Mnason  Adams 
farm  in  Allen  Township.  In  1883  he  rented  a 
farm  in  Allen  Township,  and  they  continued 
their  residence  on  that  farm  until  1893,  in 
which  year  Mr.  Brinkman  removed  to  a farm 
of  65  acres,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Cass 
Township.  He  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Minnie  Nique,  and  they  now  reside  on  the 
farm  in  Cass  Township. 

Henry  Brinkman  was  reared  from  his  tenth 
year  in  Allen  Township,  and  obtained  his  edu- 
cation in  the  district  schools  of  that  vicinity 
and  at  Van  Buren.  He  follows  general  farm- 
ing and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  and  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  Allen  Township.  He  is  frater- 
nally a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  No. 
473,  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  He 
has  served  as  a member  of  the  Allen  Township 
school  board,  and  is  a member  and  trustee  of 
the  United  Brethren  church  of  Van  Buren, 
Ohio. 

In  1894  Mr.  Brinkman  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Emma  J.  Lyon,  a daughter  of  E.  S. 
Lyon.  Mrs.  Brinkman  taught  school  for 
twenty-one  months,  three  months  in  Hancock 
County  and  eighteen  months  in  North  Balti- 
more. Of  their  union  have  been  born  the  fol- 
lowing children — Floyd  E.,  Bertha  M.  and 
Ruth  Anlize,  the  last  named  being  just  one 
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month  old  when  the  agent  was  canvassing  for 
the  history. 

W.  E.  HOUCK,  who  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Hancock  County,  is  manager  of  the 
Findlay  branch  of  the  Boss  Manufacturing 
Company,  which,  in  the  line  of  its  special- 
ties, is  the  largest  plant  in  the  country  and 
commands  a larger  output  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Houck  was  born  at 
Houcktown,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  April 
6,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Smaltz)  Houck. 

William  Houck  is  one  of  Hancock  Coun- 
ty’s venerable  and  revered  citizens.  He 
was  born  March  4,  1827,  and  is  a son  of 
Jacob  F.  Houck,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
town  of  Houcktown  and  was  prominent  in 
the  early  affairs  of  the  county. 

W.  E.  Houck  grew  up  a farmer  boy,  but 
an  intelligent  and  ambitious  one.  After 
leaving  school  he  taught  the  country 
schools  for  seven  years  and  then  came  to 
Findlay,  and  since  1901  has  been  in  busi- 
ness here  and  has  been  with  the  Boss  Man- 
ufacturing Company  since  1893,  when  the 
plant  was  established  in  Findlay.  The  home 
plant  of  this  company  is  at  Kewanee,  Illi- 
nois, and  branch  factories  are  located  at 
Findlay,  Ohio ; Galesburg,  Monmouth  and 
Peoria,  Illinois;  New  York  City;  Fort 
Wayne  and  Bluffton,  Indiana;  and  Van 
Wert,  Ohio.  The  Findlay  plant  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
gloves  and  mittens.  The  output  of  the  fac- 
tories include  cloth  gloves  and  mittens  and 
corn  husker  gloves.  Additions  are  being 
made  at  the  present  writing  (1910)  to  the 
Findlay  plant  which  will  greatly  increase 


production  and  facilitate  business.  A brick 
addition  50  by  140  feet,  three  stories  in 
height,  will  soon  be  completed,  in  which  will 
be  installed  an  automatic  sprinkling  system 
as  a fire  protection.  From  100  to  150  more 
employes  will  be  required  by  this  plant  un- 
der the  new  conditions,  460  now  being  em- 
ployed, these  being  mainly  girls,  360  ma- 
chines being  operated.  Mr.  Houck  is  also 
president  of  the  Hollerback  Piano  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  pianos,  the  factory 
being  located  on  Western  Avenue,  Findlay. 

Mr.  Houck  married  Miss  Lorena  Gail 
Prindle,  of  Hancock  County,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Hugh  and  Mary.  Mr.  Houck 
is  an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen  and 
during  1908  and  1909  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  public  service  at  Findlay.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Masons,  the  Elks  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

JACOB  SLUPE,  one  of  the  old  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Pleasant  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  where  he  owns  200 
acres  of  very  fine  land,  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  O.,  February  21,  1830,  and 
is  a son  of  Solomon  and  Anna  (Shatter) 
Slupe. 

Solomon  Slupe  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  father  died  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age  and  when  brought  to 
Columbiana  County  by  neighbors,  he  was 
an  orphan.  He  grew  to  manhood  there  and 
finally  bought  a tract  of  thirteen  acres  of 
land.  He  married  Anna  Shatter  there,  who 
was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1844  they  moved  to  Seneca  County, 
O.,  where  he  died  in  1866.  He  first  pur- 
chased forty  acres  of  land  fourteen  miles 
southeast  of  Tiffin  and  later  added  forty 
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acres,  owning  eighty  acres  when  he  died, 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  timber  land. 
His  widow  moved  from  Seneca  to  Hancock 
County  and  later  to  Putnam,  where  she 
died  at  the  home  of  a daughter,  in  1875.  Of 
their  nine  children,  Jacob  was  the  eldest,  the 
others  being  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  who 
was  the  wife  of  David  Metzler  and  both 
died  in  Indiana ; Samuel,  who  lived  and  died 
on  a farm  adjoining  that  of  Jacob  Slupe, 
and  married  Sarah  Ewing,  who  is  also  de- 
ceased; Martha,  who  was  the  wife  of  John 
Huffman,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O. ; Mary, 
who  was  the  wife  of  David  Van  Sickle,  and 
died  in  Putnam  County,  as  did  her  hus- 
band, they  expiring  within  thirty-six  hours 
of  each  other;  Nancy,  who  is  the  widow  of 
Adam  Cosner,  and  resides  in  Putnam 
County;  Hannah,  who  died  in  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  was  the  wife  of  John  Felt- 
house  ; and  Solomon  and  Noah,  twins,  both 
of  whom  survive.  Solomon  is  a farmer  in 
Putnam  County  and  married  Lillie  Edging- 
ton.  Noah  has  never  married  and  for 
twenty-nine  years  has  lived  at  Kansas  City, 
where  he  is  a carpenter  and  contractor. 

Jacob  Slupe’s  first  instruction  at  school 
was  confined  to  the  German  alphabet  but 
later  he  was  taught  English  and  gained  a 
fair  district  school  education  in  Seneca 
County.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  was  married 
and  then  bought  forty  acres  of  land  situ- 
ated eighty  rods  from  the  Portage  Town- 
ship line  in  Pleasant  Township,  which  he 
later  sold  and  subsequently  repurchased. 
Four  acres  had  been  cleared  and  a cabin 
was  on  the  place.  Mr.  Slupe  has  been  a 
shrewd  handler  of  farm  property  and  sev- 
eral of  his  purchases  have  changed  hands 
profitably  several  times.  He  bought  eighty 


acres  of  William  Bennett  and  sold  the  same 
two  years  later  and  bought  John  Wesley 
Smith’s  farn),  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
west,  which  he  sold  in  1864.  In  1865  he  pur- 
chased 120  acres  and  after  he  finished  pay- 
ing for  this,  purchased  eighty  more  acres, 
of  Jona  Robinson,  and  120  acres  of  William 
Hilkert.  A small  structure  was  on  this  land 
but  in  1872  Mr.  Slupe  built  his  fine  brick 
residence  and  a substantial  barn  but  the  lat- 
ter was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  present 
barn  took  its  place.  In  all  his  operations 
Mr.  Slupe  showed  patience  and  good  judg- 
ment. When  he  acquired  this  land  a large 
part  of  it  was  under  water,  scarcely  any  at- 
tempt having  been  made  to  drain  it.  He 
first  put  in  lumber  drains  but  later  put 
down  tile  and  converted  all  the  waste  land 
into  rich  soil  and  has  now  one  of  the  most 
productive  farms  in  Pleasant  Township. 
Mr.  Slupe  is  a self  made  man  and  all  he 
owns  he  has  earned  through  his  own  efforts. 
He  is  a carpenter  by  trade  and  when  he  first 
came  to  this  section  did  a large  amount  of 
building  and  many  of  the  houses  and  barns 
standing  in  Pleasant  Township  were  put  up 
by  him.  He  witnessed  many  changes  in  the 
fifty-three  years  he  has  been  a resident  of 
Pleasant  Township  and  has  done  his  full 
share  in  bringing  about  improvements. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  Mr.. Slupe  was  married 
to  Miss  Catherine  Bechtel,  who  died  in 
1859.  She  was  a daughter  of  Andrew  K. 
Bechtel.  One  daughter  was  born  to  that 
marriage,  Emma  Jane,  who  died  when  four 
years  old.  Mr.  Slupe  was  married  a second 
time  to  a widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  Shilling,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Joseph  Kinsey,  of  Seneca 
County.  She  was  a most  estimable  woman 
and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her 
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death  occurred  January  3,  1909,  when  she 
was  aged  seventy-three  years,  seven 
months  and  five  days.  Three  daughters 
and  one  son  were  born  to  the  second  union, 
namely:  Laura  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  E.  M. 
Orwig,  and  they  have  two  children,  Charles 
and  Esta;  Ida,  who  is  the  wife  of  Willard 
G.  Haley,  of  near  McComb,  and  they  have 
children:  Maud,  Kale,  Alice,  George  and 

Ruth;  Simon  Sylvester,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  ten  years;  and  Ella,  who  is  the  wife  of 
George  C.  Robinson,  who  assists  Mr.  Slupe 
in  farming,  and  they  have  one  son,  Ralph 
J.  Nominally  Mr.  Slupe  is  a Democrat  but 
in  local  elections  he  usually  uses  his  own 
good  judgment  and  supports  the  man  he 
considers  best  qualified  for  the  office 
sought.  For  himself,  Mr.  Slupe  desires  no 
political  prominence. 

KARG  BROS.,*  a representative  busi- 
ness firm  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  made  up  of 
three  brothers,  Fred  J.,  Charles  A.  and  Al- 
bert E.  Karg,  own  and  operate  two  meat 
markets  and  thus  control  a large  part  of  the 
meat  trade  of  the  city,  and  also  own  a val- 
uable farm  of  160  acres  in  Marion  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County.  The  meat  business 
was  established  by  their  father,  the  late 
August  Karg,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
line  at  Findlay. 

August  Karg  was  born  in  Germany  and 
after  his  school  attendance  was  over  he 
learned  the  butchering  trade  and  worked  at 
it  in  his  own  land  for  several  years  after- 
ward. He  then  came  to  America  and  re- 
mained in  the  city  of  New  York  until  1850, 
when  he  came  to  Findlay,  his  sole  capital 
at  that  time  being  $26,  and  the  clothing  he 
wore,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 


robbed  of  all  his  belongings  while  on  a 
Lake  Erie  boat,  at  some  point  between 
Dunkirk,  New  York,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Although  he  returned  to  Dunkirk  and  made 
inquiries,  he  was  never  able  to  regain  pos- 
session of  his  effects.  The  loss  was  a more 
or  less  serious  one  to  him  at  the  time  but  it 
did  not  cause  him  to  change  his  plans  about 
going  into  business  at  Findlay,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  opened  his  shop  and  the  pres- 
ent business  is  a continuance  of  the  one  he 
then  founded.  He  became  well  known  all 
over  Hancock  County  and  in  early  days  it 
was  his  custom  to  do  his  own  buying  from 
farmers  and  they  soon  learned  that  while 
he  was  a shrewd  business  man  he  was  al- 
ways an  honest  one.  He  was  thus  held  in 
universal  respect.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  business  until  1880,  when  he  retired 
and  turned  his  interests  over  to  his  four 
sons.  His  death  occurred  in  September, 
1904,  and  all  of  his  seven  children  still  sur- 
vive, namely:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Klentsche, 
Fred  J.,  August,  Jr.,  Charles  A.,  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Hull,  Albert  E.  and  William  D. 

Fred  J.  Karg  was  born  at  Findlay,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1854,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  When  fifteen  years  old  he 
entered  his  father’s  shop  and  learned  the 
business.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Mills 
and  they  have  one  child,  Eva.  Mr.  Karg  is 
a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Charles  A.  Karg  was  born  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  January  13,  i860,  and  he  gained  his 
education  in  the  Findlay  schools.  When 
fifteerf  years  of  age  he  went  into  his  father’s 
shop  and  learned  the  business  with  which 
he  has  been  identified  ever  since.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Best  and  they  have  three 
children,  Carl,  Fred  and  Esther.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
order  of  Ben  Hur. 

Albert  E.  Karg,  the  third  member  of  the 
firm  of  Karg  Bros.,  was  born  at  Findlay, 
August  18,  1865,  and  after  he  was  through 
with  school  he  also  entered  his  father’s 
shop  and  learned  the  meat  business.  He 
married  Miss  Mollie  Reimund  and  they 
have  two  children,  Inez  and  Earl  A.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  present  owners  of  the  Karg  Bros.’ 
meat  markets  took  charge  in  1880,  the 
fourth  brother  at  that  time  having  an  inter- 
est which  he  sold  in  1888.  In  1887  the  firm 
bought  a farm  of  160  acres  in  Marion 
Township  and  their  slaughter-house  it  situ- 
ated there,  as  they  kill  and  dress  all  the 
meats  they  handle.  They  operate  one  store 
at  No.  233  South  Main  Street  and  another 
at  No.  229  North  Main  Street,  their  refrig- 
erating and  cooling  plant  being  attached  to 
the  former  store.  They  are  all  practical 
butchers  and  men  of  business  capacity  of  a 
high  order,  men  well  qualified  to  handle  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  a city’s 
food  supply. 

DOUGLAS  SPITLER,  a prominent  farmer 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Allen  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  is  the  owner,  with 
his  wife,  of  560  acres  of  productive  farm  land 
in  Allen  and  Portage  Townships,  and  resides 
on  a tract  of  162  acres  just  west  of  Van  Buren, 
O.  He  was  bom  January  15,  1858,  on  his 
present  farm,  which  is  the  old  Spitler  home- 
stead, and  is  a son  of  Samuel  and'  Anna 
(Bretz)  Spitler,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Fairfield  County,  O.  His  parents  were 
married  in  Fairfield  County,  and  later  moved 
to  Crawford  County,  O.,  and  in  1842  located 


on  our  subject’s  present  farm,  where  they  re- 
sided until  the  time  of  their  death,  his  occur- 
ring September  26,  1886,  and  hers  January  2, 
1888. 

Douglas  Spitler  has  spent  his  entire  life  on 
his  present  farm  and  attended  the  schools  of 
this  district.  He  has  always  followed  farming 
in  a general  way,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
and  influential  agriculturists  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Spitler  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Lucy  Rader,  who  was  born  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  a daughter  of 
Adam  and  Amelia  Rader,  prominent  farmers 
of  Allen  Township,  who  resided  on  an  adjoin- 
ing farm.  The  father  died  in  October,  1907, 
and  the  mother  died  December  31,  1902.  The 
following  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spitler:  Sylvia,  who  is  the  wife  of  Perry 
Dove,  and  the  mother  of  two  children — Virgil 
and  Elsie;  Anna,  who  married  L.  W.  Baker, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Burdette;  Virgie; 
Troy;  Florence,  who  married  Clifford  Davis 
and  they  have  one  son,  Paul;  and  Clyde,  and 
Harold.  Mr.  Spitler  is  a member  and  a trus- 
tee of  the  United  Brethren  church  of  Van  Bu- 
ren, O.  His  fraternal  affiliation  is  with  the 
Maccabees.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat,  and 
he  has  served  two  terms  as  township  clerk, 
two  terms  as  township  assessor,  and  the 
same  length  of  time  as  trustee  of  Allen  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Spitler  and  family  reside  in  a fine 
frame  dwelling  which  was  erected  in  1908,  and 
he  has  also  built  three  fine  barns  on  the  home 
place.  Mr.  Spitler’s  land  is  divided  into  six 
separate  farms,  four  of  which  are  located  in 
Allen  Township  and  two  in  Portage  Township. 

A.  L.  WORDEN,  who  owns  400  acres  of 
fine  farming  land  which  is  situated  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  Liberty  Township,  Hancock  County, 
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Ohio,  was  born  on  this  farm  which  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  Worden  name  since  it  was 
secured  from  the  Government.  He  is  a son 
of  A.  C.  and  Rachel  (Hall)  Worden. 

A.  C.  Worden  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Robert  D. 
and  Sally  Worden,  the  former  of  whom 
died  in  1819,  when  his  son  was  but  one  year 
old.  His  widow  returned  to  her  own  people 
in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  until  her  death  in  1879. 
A.  C.  Worden  obtained  his  education  in  the 
Findlay  schools  and  then  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Liberty  Township,  securing  wild 
land  which  he  cleared  himself  and  at  one 
time  owned  353  acres.  He  improved  his 
property  and  all  the  buildings  now  standing 
were  erected  during  his  lifetime.  His  death 
occurred  March  19,  1891,  and  his  burial  was 
in  the  Worden  Cemetery.  He  married 
Rachel  Hall,  who  died  January  17,  1892. 
Her  father  was  Absolom  Hall,  a native  of 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  and  sixteen  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  marriage,  four  of 
whom  still  survive:  Sally,  who  is  the  wife 
of  C.  G.  Moore,  and  lives  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship; Robert  B.,  who  makes  his  home  with 
his  brother,  A.  L. ; Sylvia  S.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  J.  A.  Green,  of  Montana ; and  A.  L.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  above  family  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

A.  L.  Worden  was  reared  in  Liberty 
Township  and  obtained  his  education  here 
and  has  always  lived  on  the  homestead.  He 
carries  on  farming  and  stock  raising  and  is 
one  of  the  representative  agriculturists  of 
this  section.  On  account  of  his  many  farm 
interests  he  finds  little  time  to  devote  to 
politics  but  he  keeps  thoroughly  posted  on 
all  public  questions  and  casts  his  vote  care- 


fully and  intelligently.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Worden  was  married  (first)  to  Miss 
Sophia  Teasworth,  a daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Mary  Teasworth,  of  Liberty  Township,  and 
she  left  one  child,  Claude  L.,  who  married 
Effie  Hickeson,  a daughter  of  Frank  and 
Esther  Hickeson.  Mr.  Worden  wras  mar- 
ried second  to  Mrs.  Daisy  (Taylor)  Roys, 
who  is  a daughter  of  Ellis  C.  and  Katherine 
(Harris)  Taylor.  She  has  one  son,  Edwin 
O.  Roys,  who  resides  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He 
married  Jessie  St.  Claire. 

The  Taylors  were  early  settlers  in  Cham- 
paign County,  Ohio.  The  grandparents  of 
Mrs.  Worden  were  Levi  and  Sally  (Cham- 
berlain) Taylor,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Virginia  and  the  latter  in  New 
York.  They  had  nine  children.  Ellis  C.  Tay- 
lor, father  of  Mrs.  Worden,  was  born  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  December  9, 
1832,  and  died  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana, 
September  4,  1903.  He  attended  school  at 
Findlay  and  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years  to  Miss  Katherine  Har- 
ris, a daughter  of  Dr.  and  Charlotte  (Cump- 
ton)  Harris.  Six  children  were  born  to  this 
marriage : Charles  L.,  who  is  now  deceased ; 
Emma  C. ; Annabel ; Edward  W. ; Daisy, 
who  is  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Worden ; and  Har- 
ris C.,  of  New  Carlisle.  The  mother  of  the 
above  family  died  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana, 
October  20,  1894.  She  was  active  in  the 
Disciple  church. 

After  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
continued  to  reside  for  a time  in  Champaign 
County,  where  he  was  a merchant.  They 
then  moved  to  Michigan  and  from  there  to 
New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  where  he  continued 
merchandising  during  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  He  became  a man  of  high  standing 
there  and  was  considered  a very  able  busi- 
ness man  as  well,  being  active  in  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge  and  also  in  the  Disciples  church. 
He  was  a Republican  in  politics  and  was 
city  treasurer  for  thirty-four  years. 

JACOB  LINE,  attorney  at  law  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  excellent  practice,  at  Mt. 
Blanchard,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Eagle  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  February  27, 
1870,  and  is  the  fifth  of  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren. His  parents,  Peter  and  Mary  B. 
(Jewett)  Line,  both  of  whom  are  deceased, 
were  pioneers  of  Eagle  Township  where  his 
father  was  a well  known  school  teacher, 
farmer  and  tile  manufacturer. 

Jacob  Line  spent  his  early  life  at  home 
working  for  his  father  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  tile  factory,  attending  the  rural  school 
during  the  winter  months.  In  1890  he  be- 
came a student  in  Findlay  College  and  for 
several  years  he  taught  school,  attended 
college  and  read  law.  In  1895  he  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  Ohio  Northern 
University  at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  course  of  law  and  took  his  Bach- 
elor of  Law  Degree.  October  15,  1896,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  He  now  practices 
before  the  State  and  Federal  Courts. 

August  26,  1902,  Mr.  Line  was  married 
to  Miss  Clare  Hammond,  daughter  of  M. 
G.  and  Ruth  G.  Hammond,  of  Mt.  Blan- 
chard, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mary 
Ruth.  In  politics  Mr.  Line  is  a Democrat. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  city  solicitor  for 
eight  years  and  served  the  village  in  other 
offices. 

He  is  interested  in  fraternal  organiza- 


tions, being  identified  as  Past  Grand  in 
Comet  Lodge  No.  344,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Past 
Chancellor  of  Mt.  Blanchard  Lodge  No. 
481,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Past  Master 
of  Mt.  Blanchard  Lodge  No.  519,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  He,  also,  is  a member 
of  the  ladies’  auxiliary  lodges.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  town’s  representative 
citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and 
is  interested  in  the  Citizens’  Bank  of  Mt. 
Blanchard. 

CHARLES  DAVIS*,  senior  member  of  the 
well  known  grocery  firm  of  Charles  Davis  & 
Company,  who  are  located  at  No.  212  South 
Main  Street,  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  born  October 
31,  1864,  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of 
William  L.  and  Mary  (Thompson)  Davis. 

William  L.  Davis  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Marion  Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  Squire  William  Davis,  who  was  a native 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Hancock  County.  His  father  entered 
land  from  the  government,  blazed  the  trail 
from  Findlay  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  subsequently 
bought  more  land,  owning  at  the  time  of  his 
death  520  acres.  William  L.  Davis  was  reared 
on  the  farm,  and  when  a young  man  went  to 
Celina,  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  buying  and  selling  furs  with  his  uncle 
Abner  Davis.  In  1859  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Thompson  of  Celina  and  two  years  later  re- 
turned to  Findlay,  w’here  in  October  of  1861 
he  established  the  grocery  store  now  operated 
by  our  subject.  The  firm  was  known  as  Will- 
iam Davis  & Company,  he  having  taken  in  as 
partners,  his  brothers  John  W.  and  David  T. 
and  Martin  L.  Detwiler,  and  he  continued  in 
that  business  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1877.  In  1870  he  erected  a store  room  and  in 
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1876  he  enlarged  the  block,  building  around 
and  above  the  store  room,  building  what  was 
known  as  the  Davis  Opera  House,  which  was 
the  first  opera  house  or  theatre  in  Findlay,  al- 
though there  had  been  several  halls  where  small 
entertainments  could  be  given.  The  first  at- 
traction to  appear  at  the  Davis  Opera  House 
was  the  well  known  play,  East  Lynne.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  in  1875. 

Charles  Davis  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
Findlay  and  in  1884  went  to  Fostoria,  where 
his  guardian,  Charles  W.  Davis,  had  entered 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  with  Charles 
Foster,  who  was  Governor  of  Ohio.  After 
finishing  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Fostoria 
he  attended  a military  Academy  in  the  east,  then 
attended  Cornell  University  until  some  time 
during  his  senior  year,  when  he  returned  to 
become  a member  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
at  Fostoria.  This  firm  subsequently  failed  and 
Mr.  Davis  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  en- 
tered the  commission  and  brokerage  business, 
and  since  May,  1906,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  business  at  Findlay. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married  to  Emma  V.  Blecker 
of  Findlay  and  they  have  one  child,  William 
Henry  Davis.  The  family  reside  at  No.  868 
South  Main  Street.  Mr.  Davis  is  well  known 
in  military  circles  of  Northwestern  Ohio,  hav- 
ing served  for  ten  years  as  Captain  of  Co.  A, 
Second  Ohio  National  Guards.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  Ben  Hur  orders. 

ELISHA  TODD,  now  living  retired  at  Mc- 
Comb,  O.,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Pleasant  Town- 
ship, where  about  seventy-seven  years  of  his 
long  and  useful  life  have  been  passed.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  O.,  eight  miles  east 
of  Columbus,  November  15,  1824.  His  par- 


ents were  Benjamin  and  Catherine  (Kalb) 
Todd. 

Benjamin  Todd  was  born  at  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  in  1792,  and  died  in  McComb, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  March  x,  1882.  Between 
1800  and  1810  he  accompanied  his  parents, 
John  and  Mary  Todd,  to  Ohio,  they  being  pio- 
neers in  Franklin  County.  John  Todd  was  a 
wagonmaker,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  fol- 
lowed his  trade  until  the  close  of  his  life,  evi- 
dently being  a man  of  skill  to  have  successfully 
constructed  vehicles  that  could  be  satisfactorily 
used  in  the  rough  forest  roads  that  then  were 
the  only  transportation  lines  in  the  wild  region. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  bearing 
the  name  of  Mary  Jarmin,  and  his  second 
being  Catherine  Huff.  To  his  first  union  were 
born:  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Jesse,  John,  William, 
Thomas  W.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Susan  and  an 
infant.  To  the  second  marriage  three  children 
were  born:  Sarah  Ann,  Samuel  Wesley  and 
Hannah. 

In  Franklin  County,  O.,  Benjamin  Todd  was 
married  in  1814,  to  Catherine  Kalb,  who  was 
born  in  Maryland  August. 3,  1795,  and  died  in 
McComb,  Hancock  County,  O.,  April  8,  1854. 
Her  parents  were  George  and  Mary  Kalb,  who 
came  early  to  Franklin  County  and  acquired 
land  there.  They  had  children  named  as  fol- 
lows: Catherine,  John,  George,  Jeremiah, 

Isaac,  Elizabeth,  Annie  and  Susan.  Benjamin 
Todd  followed  farming  in  Franklin  County 
until  1833.  In  the  meanwhile  a family  was 
growing  up  about  him  and  being  desirous  of 
properly  providing  for  them,  he  decided  to  do 
as  his  parents  had  done  before  him — push  into 
a yet  unsettled  region,  favorable  reports  of 
Hancock  County  having  reached  him.  In  this 
resolve  he  was  associated  with  two  other  old 
Franklin  county  residents,  and  from  the  same 
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motives,  and  in  August,  1833,  Benjamin  Todd, 
John  Needles  and  Edward  Stephenson  came  to 
Pleasant  Township,  they  being  its  first  settlers. 
All  entered  land,  Mr.  Todd  securing  eighty 
acres,  his  property  being  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent flourishing  town  of  McComb.  The  whole 
country  at  that  time  was  heavily  timbered  and 
the  three  sturdy  home  seekers  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  logs  with  which  to  erect  cabins  on 
their  selected  farms.  With  this  provision  made 
for  the  comfort  of  their  families  in  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  they  returned  to  Franklin 
County  and  prepared  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  new  home.  This  was  so  momentous  an 
event  that  it  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of 
the  nine-year  old  son,  Elisha,  so  clearly  that  he 
can  recall  all  its  details  after  the  passage  of 
seventy-seven  years.  The  family  started  from 
Franklin  County  on  November  12,  1833,  their 
belongings  carefully  packed  for  the  long  jour- 
ney— probably  in  a wagon  made  by  the  grand- 
father— and  five  days  later  reached  the  pioneer 
home  in  Pleasant  Township.  Mr.  Todd  also 
recalls  that  he  was  suffering  at  that  time  from 
a not  unusual  malady,  the  every-other-day 
ague,  a distressing  complaint  that  more  or  less 
prevailed  among  all  pioneer  settlers  and  which 
no  doubt  was  the  result  of  miasmatic  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Todd  remembers  the  remarkable 
display  of  meteors  which  took  place  on  the 
night  of  November  13,  1833,  the  nature  of 
which  was  not  then  as  scientifically  explained 
as  at  the  present  day.  As  quickly  as  possible 
enough  land  was  cleared  before  the  ground 
froze,  to  get  in  a small  crop  but  it  took  many 
years  before  the  timber  was  all  cleared  off  and 
the  farm  made  profitable  for  tillage. 

To  Benjamin  and  Catherine  Todd  the  fol- 
lowing children  were  born:  Mary,  John, 

George,  Margaret,  Elisha,  Benjamin  Asbury, 


Susan  Jane,  William  H.,  Delilah  and  Sarah 
Catherine.  Mary  married  Philip  Shumaker, 
who  is  deceased.  She  was  bom  in  Franklin 
County,  as  were  seven  others.  John  Todd 
married  Christiana  Shumaker  and  they  lived 
near  McComb  until  1854,  when  he  started  for 
Iowa,  but  was  prostrated  with  typhoid  fever 
on  the  way  and  died  at  Joliet,  111.,  his  family 
continuing  to  Iowa  in  the  following  spring. 
George  Todd  married  Rachel  Needles  and 
spent  all  but  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at 
McComb,  dying  in  Iowa.  Margaret  married 
Alexander  Harkness  and  they  lived  in  Ohio 
until  1854,  when  they  moved  to  Iowa,  where 
both  died.  Benjamin  A.  Todd  for  the  past 
thirty-seven  years  has  been  a resident  of  Law- 
rence, Kans.  He  is  a retired  minister,  teacher 
and  farmer.  He  married  Sarah  Edgar.  Will- 
iam H.  Todd  spent  his  life  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship and  died  at  McComb.  He  married  Eliza 
Gault.  Delilah  Ann  married  John  W.  Todd 
and  soon  after  marriage  they  moved  to  Iowa 
and  died  there.  Sarah  Catherine  married 
Joseph  Bixby  and  they  moved  to  Nebraska  and 
died  there. 

Elisha  Todd  had  but  meager  educational  op- 
portunities after  coming  to  Hancock  County 
and  he  was  fourteen  years  old  before  the  town- 
ship had  a district  school.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  and  took  part  in  the  social  festivities  that 
testified  to  neighborhood  good  will,  married 
and  became  a quiet,  industrious,  law  abiding 
citizen.  Conditions  changed  as  the  country  be- 
came settled  and  by  1847  the  first  lots  for  the 
building  of  McComb  were  laid  out  on  his 
father’s  farm.  As  the  site  of  a town,  this  land 
became  exceedingly  valuable ; much  of  the 
farm  was  subsequently  absorbed  and  where 
once  stood  giants  of  the  forest,  as  Mr.  Todd 
recalls,  there  are  now  streets  busy  with  traffic 
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or  structures  devoted  to  the  housing  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  and  to  their  schools  and 
churches.  He  has  watched  all  these  changes 
with  the  keenest  interest  and  for  some  years 
after  his  return  from  the  army,  he  assisted 
practically  in  this  development,  following  car- 
pentering and  building. 

Mr.  Todd  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  in  August, 
1862,  at  Findlay,  he  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the 
Union  army;  becoming  a member  of  Co.  D, 
99th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  under  Capt.  A.  J.  Pope.  The 
first  battle  in  which  he  took  part  was  that  of 
Stone  River  and  the  last  one  was  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  His  division  went  as  far  as  Atlanta 
and  returned  from  there  with  Gen.  Thomas 
and  following  the  battle  of  Nashville,  his  reg- 
iment was  sent  to  North  Carolina.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  in  many 
others  and  he  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  honorably  discharged 
at  Camp  Dennison,  O.,  July  17,  1865.  He  was 
twice  wounded  but  not  seriously.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  John  Howard  Post,  No.  154,  at  Mc- 
Comb,  O. 

In  1847  Mr.  Todd  was  married  to  Miss 
Edith  Harkness,  who  died  without  issue  in 
1851.  In  1853  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Gault,  a daughter  of  Moses  and  Rachel  Gault, 
and  to  this  marriage  the  following  children 
were  born,  Martha,  Sylvester  B.,  Sanford,  Ra- 
chel Catherine,  Benjamin  M.,  Ulysses,  Terry 
T.,  Mary  and  Rufus  S.  Martha  married  E.  C. 
Kelly  and  they  live  three  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  McComb.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren: Earle,  A.  C.,  Clyde,  May,  Eunice  and 
Carl.  Sylvester  B.  Todd  is  a farmer  residing 
in  Sandusky  County.  He  married  Tilda  Broy 
and  they  have  four  children,  Annie,  Mina,  Ira 


Glenn  and  Estella.  Sanford  Todd  died  after 
reaching  manhood.  Rachel  Catherine  is  now 
deceased.  She  was  the  wife  of  Doc  Mont- 
gomery of  Portage  Township.  Benjamin  M. 
Todd  has  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  at 
McComb,  where  he  follows  the  plastering 
trade.  Ulysses  is  a carpenter  by  trade  and  re- 
sides at  Toledo.  He  married  Della  McCreary. 
Terry  T.  Todd  is  a carpenter  and  architect  and 
has  resided  as  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1905.  He  is  married  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Margaret  Pauline.  Mary  is  the  wife 
of  Raleigh  Lano,  a brick  mason  and  contractor, 
and  they  live  at  Port  Clinton,  O.,  and  have  two 
children,  Terry  and  Herbin.  Rufus  S.  Todd  is 
a carpenter  and  in  business  at  Findlay,  O.  He 
married  Lucinda  Gibson.  The  mother  of  the 
above  family  died  in  1902. 

Mr.  Todd  no  longer  takes  any  active  part  in 
town  matters  but  formerly  was  a leading  pub- 
lic citizen.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat.  He 
has  been  mayor  of  McComb,  a member  of  the 
town  council,  a justice  of  the  peace,  township 
supervisor  and  served  five  years  as  assessor  in 
Pleasant  Township.  Among  his  early  recol- 
lections are  the  following,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  readers: 

“The  first  schoolhouse  in  Pleasant  Town- 
ship was  built  in  1838;  the  first  teacher,  Sam- 
uel Bowman.  Only  three  months’  winter  terms 
were  taught  during  my  school  age.  The  first 
mill  for  manufacturing  flour  or  meal  was  a 
horse-mill.  The  first  religious  society  in  the 
township  was  organized  in  1834  in  my  fath- 
er’s cabin  house  by  the  M.  E.  church.  The 
first  church  house  in  McComb  was  built  in 
1850  by  the  M.  E.  church.  At  the  first  elec- 
tion when  the  township  of  Pleasant  was  or- 
ganized there  were  only  twelve  voters.” 
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JOSHUA  NEISWANDER,  member  of  the 
Van  Buren  Township  School  Board  and  a well 
known  farmer  and  carpenter,  owns  seventy 
acres  of  well  tilled  land  situated  in  Section  29, 
Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County,  O. 
He  was  born  January  4,  1857,  in  Richland 
Township,  Allen  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of 
Michael  and  Fannie  (Geiger)  Neiswander. 

Michael  Neiswander  was  born  in  1822,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  during  the  voyage  of  his 
parents  from  Germany  to  America.  His  pa- 
rents settled  in  Wayne  County,  O.,  where  they 
lived  until  1832,  when  they  removed  to  Rich- 
land Township,  Allen  County  and  there  Mich- 
ael Neiswander  grew  to  manhood  and  married 
Fannie  Geiger.  He  acquired  240  acres  of 
land  and  devoted  his  lifelong  efforts  to  its  cul- 
tivation and  improvement.  This  farm  is  still 
in  the  family.  Michael  Neiswander  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics  but  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  took  little  interest  in  outside 
affairs.  Both  he  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
Mennonite  church.  His  death  occurred  when 
he  was  over  seventy  years  of  age  and  that  of 
his  wife  when  she  was  seventy-six,  and  both 
were  interred  on  the  home  farm  west  of  Bluff- 
ton,  O.  They  were  good  people  who  were  long 
held  in  respectful  memory  by  those  who  knew 
them. 

Joshua  Neiswander  attended  a German 
school  in  Richland  Township  until  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  learned 
English.  After  his  school  days  were  over  he 
helped  his  father  and  gradually  became  a well 
balanced  and  intelligent  farmer  himself  and 
after  his  marriage  he  came  to  his  present  farm, 
which  he  bought  from  John  Freed,  clearing 
twenty-five  acres  of  it,  draining  a large  part  of 
it  and  still  having  six  acres  in  wood  land.  Be- 
ing a carpenter  as  well  as  a farmer,  he  began 


to  put  up  first  class  buildings  on  his  place  and 
all  those  now  standing  he  erected. 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  Mr.  Neiswander  was 
married  to  Miss  Susan  Blosser,  whose  father 
died  of  smallpox  when  she  was  small.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Neiswander  have  nine  children, 
namely:  Harry  A.,  who  is  a medical  student 
at  Cleveland,  married  Rosella  Spacht,  of  Van 
Buren  Township;  Lois,  who  is  the  wife  of  J. 
M.  Bushong,  of  Van  Buren  Township;  Leo, 
who  attends  the  Ohio  Normal  School  at  Ada, 
O. ; Estella,  who  is  a popular  public  school 
teacher  at  Jenera,  O. ; Claude,  who  is  in  his 
third  term  in  the  Ada  High,  School;  and  Ed- 
gar, Byron,  Ralph,  and  Una,  all  at  home.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Neiswander  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  has  frequently  been  elected  to 
township  offices  and  for  two  terms  was  town- 
ship trustee  and  is  now  serving  in  his  second 
year  as  president  of  the  township  school  board. 
He  is  a representative  citizen  of  Van  Buren 
Township. 

! 

HON.  JAMES  B.  WALKER,*  who  served 
two  terms  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Findlay,  O., 
is  a leading  citizen  of  Hancock  County,  and  is 
also  an  honored  veteran  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 3,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  James  B.  and 
Maria  (Adams)  Walker,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a native  of  Vermont,  but  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James  B.  Walker  obtained  his  education  in 
his  native  state  and  probably  would  have  be- 
come a millwright,  as  was  his  father,  had  not 
the  Civil  War  been  precipitated  about  the  time 
he  should  have  chosen  a trade  or  profession, 
and  perhaps  that  was  all  the  more  fortunate 
for  the  people  of  Findlay,  as  it  was  the  pursuit 
of  the  business  he  subsequently  engaged  in, 
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that  brought  him  to  Ohio.  In  April,  1861,  in 
answer  to  the  first  call,  Mr.  Walker  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  ist  Pa.  Vol.  Inf.,  the  famous 
“Bucktails,”  and  continued  in  the  service  for 
three  years,  after  being  three  times  wounded 
being  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  May  21,  1864.  He  is  a valued  member 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Findlay,  where  often 
his  old  comrades  recall  with  him  the  sharp  en- 
gagement at  New  Market  Cross  Roads,  where 
his  first  wound  was  received ; the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  when  he  was  again  unfortunate, 
and  at  South  Mountain,  where  his  third  wound 
was  received  and  many  of  his  regiment  fell  by 
his  side. 

Mr.  Walker  returned  to  his  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  soon  afterward  became  interested 
in  the  oil  business  and  continued  this  interest 
after  coming  to  Hancock  County  in  1888.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  in  city  and 
county  and  his  leadership  was  recognized  first 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
in  1906,  to  Findlay’s  highest  municipal  office, 
and  his  administration  was  approved  as  was 
evinced  by  his  re-election  by  a majority  of  600 
votes.  Mr.  Walker  has  a pleasant  home  and 
handsome  residence  at  No.  217  East  Main 
Cross  Street,  Findlay.  He  married  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth McGill,  a daughter  of  James  McGill,  and 
they  have  three  sons.  Mr.  Walker  is  a Mason. 

HENRY  BENTON  THOMAS,  who  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  bom 
native  white  child  in  Pleasant  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
township  families  and  an  honored  survivor  of 
the  great  Civil  War,  has  lived  a busy  and  use- 
ful life  and  is  a man  of  very  interesting  per- 
sonality. He  was  born  on  the  old  Thomas 
farm  on  which  he  lives,  September  1,  1837, 


and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Edginton) 
Thomas. 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  Mr.  Thomas 
were  Charles  and  Mary  (Ripley)  Thomas. 
Charles  Thomas  was  born  in  Virginia  and  his 
father  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Grand- 
father Thomas  and  wife  settled  in  Marion 
Township,  Hancok  County,  when  they  came  to 
Ohio  from  Virginia,  they  died  there,  and  their 
burial  was  on  the  old  farm.  They  had  seven 
children  and  of  these  the  father  of  Henry  B. 
Thomas  was  the  eldest.  A number  of  the 
others  have  descendants  in  this  section.  Nancy 
married  Robert  Hamilton  and  both  died  at 
Findlay.  Eliza  was  the  wife  of  David  Hen- 
line. John  married  Nancy  Ankrom  and  he  and 
wife  lived  and  died  near  the  Thomas  Church. 
Daniel  married  Lucy  Ann  George  and  they 
lived  east  of  Findlay,  where  he  died.  George 
first  married  Catherine  Paden,  then  Mary 
Paden  and  they  lived  and  died  on  their  farm 
three  miles  east  of  Findlay.  William  married 
Sidna  Paden,  a sister  of  Catherine  and  Mary 
Paden,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
on  the  home  farm  which  he  later  sold  and 
moved  to  Findlay,  where  he  died.  Narcissa 
married  a Mr.  Bennett  and  they  lived  and  died 
at  Bryan,  in  Williams  County. 

Jacob  Thomas,  father  of  Henry  Benton,  was 
born  in  1810,  in  Tyler  County,  Va.,  and  died 
in  Pleasant  Township,  April  2nd,  1878.  He 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1832  and 
with  them  settled  in  Section  16,  Marion  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  and  remained  two  years 
longer  with  his  father.  In  1837  he  came  to  the 
farm  now  owned  by  his  son,  Henry  B.,  which 
has  never  since  been  out  of  the  Thomas  family. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  240  acres. 
Pioneer  conditions  prevailed  when  Jacob 
Thomas  came  to  Pleasant  Township.  The  land 
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was  heavily  timbered  and  not  a stick  had  ever 
been  cut.  There  was  not  much  chance  for  socia- 
bility as  the  other  nearest  settler  was  several 
miles  away.  The  first  log  cabin  had  dimensions 
of  12  x 14  feet  but  a second  house  was  built  in 
the  same  fall,  x6  x 18  feet,  of  hewed  logs  and 
with  a clap-board  roof. 

Jacob  Thomas  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Rebecca  Edginton,  and  his  second 
was  Elizabeth  Gorrell.  Four  children  were 
born  to  the  first  union:  Mary  Jane,  May  28, 
1835;  Henry  Benton,  September  r,  1837;  Levi 
Marion,  October  13,  1839;  and  Julia  Ann,  July 
27, 1843.  Mary  Jane  married  Peter  Deter  (died 
January  11,  1900)  whom  she  survives  and  lives 
in  Portage  Township.  Levi  Marion  married 
Mary  C.  Wilson.  He  lived  near  North  Balti- 
more, where  he  followed  fanning.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  a member  of  Co.  G, 
2 1 st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  was  captured  with  his 
comrades,  at  Chickamauga.  He  died  May  11, 
1906.  Julia  Ann  married  John  W.  Butler,  for- 
merly of  Pleasant  Township,  but  a resident  of 
Findlay  before  his  death.  She  resides  on  Cen- 
ter Street  in  that  city.  The  children  born  to 
the  second  marriage  of  Jacob  Thomas  were: 
William  C.,  February  12,  1848;  Caroline,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1846;  David  H.,  January  6,  1852; 
Cyrene,  January  13,  1850;  and  Amanda 
April  30,  1859  (died  July  22,  1899).  William 
C.  Thomas  holds  the  positon  of  captain  in  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton,  O.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  in  the  178th  O.  Vol.  Inf.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Barbara  E.  Nye 
and  second  to  Belle  Lathonce,  of  Columbus,  O. 
Caroline  married  Hon.  Eb.  Poe,  late  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  formerly  state  auditor  of  Ohio. 
David  H.  Thomas  formerly  resided  in  Pleas- 
ant Township  but  is  now  engaged  in  mining  in 
the  West.  He  married  Columbia  J.  Bowman. 


Cyrene  married  J.  F.  Dillinger  and  they  own 
a farm  near  Hoytsville,  O.,  but  reside  in  Day- 
ton.  Amanda,  who  is  now  deceased,  was  the 
wife  of  Corwin  Wilson,  who  survives  her  and 
lives  near  North  Baltimore,  O. 

Henry  Benton  Thomas  grew  up  on  the  home 
farm  and  obtained  a district  school  education. 
He  worked  on  his  father’s  and  his  uncle’s 
farms,  the  latter  living  then  east  of  Findlay. 
He  was  a member  of  an  independent  military 
company  which  had  been  organized  in  1861,  at 
McComb.  They  went  to  Findlay  and  there  he 
formally  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
on  September  19,  1861.  His  regiment  was 
sent  first  to  Camp  Dennison,  at  Columbus,  and 
from  there  to  Piketown,  Ky.,  and  from  there 
to  Louisville  and  he  was  on  guard  duty  at  Lex- 
ington, Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  other  points 
and  then  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  Later  he 
was  a participant  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River 
and  was  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Chatta- 
nooga, Graysville,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  At- 
lanta. He  celebrated  his  birthday  in  September, 
1863,  by  fighting  in  the  battle  at  Jonesboro, 
Ga.  He  belonged  also  to  the  victorious  army 
that  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  Other 
engagements  in  which  he  bore  a brave  soldier’s 
part  were  Raleigh,  Goldsboro  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  on  New  River,  N.  C.,  and  then  came 
Richmond  and  later  the  grand  review  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  he  was  finally  mustered  out 
at  Columbus,  O.  Mr.  Thomas  saw  very  hard 
service  and  the  word  soldier  recalls  to  him  the 
sternest  kind  of  discipline  and  scenes  of  carn- 
age and  suffering  that  he  hopes  his  country 
will  never  again  witness. 

Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  Hancock  County 
practically  unharmed  after  his  military  service 
was  over.  His  father  had  given  him  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Pleasant  Township  and  to  this 
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he  added  eighty  more.  In  1878  he  sold  this 
land  and  moved  to  Saline  County,  Kas.,  where 
he  spent  one  year  in  agricultural  efforts,  but 
his  success  was  not  up  to  his  expectations  and 
his  crops  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  hot 
winds.  In  the  meanwhile  his  father  had  died 
and  so  he  returned  to  Pleasant  Township  and 
here  he  has  .continued  to  live  ever  since.  The 
house  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  and  family  had 
lived  since  their  return  to  the  old  homestead, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  present  hand- 
some residence  was  erected  in  1901.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  116  acres  under  cultivation,  this 
farm  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  township. 

October  4,  1866,  Mr.  Thomas  was  married 
to  Miss  Ruthanna  Archer,  a daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lucinda  (Osenbaugh)  Archer,  of 
Mercer  County,  O.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them,  namely: 

Mary  Orlida,  born  July  9,  1867;  married 
Willis  Mygrants,  April  9,  1898;  they  live  in 
Jackson,  Mich.  They  have  three  children — 
Warren,  bom  March  11,  1899;  Russell,  born 
September  12,  1900;  Cliffton,  born  October  30, 
1905. 

Minnie  L.,  born  October  4,  1868;  married 
Chester  Ewing  of  McComb,  December  6, 
1899.  They  have  three  children — Lois,  born 
May  30,  1901 ; Webster,  bom  March  5,  1903; 
and  Arthur,  born  April  21,  1906. 

Delos  Archer  was  born  December  13,  1869: 
was  married  to  Belle  Norris  of  Cass  Township 
(where  they  have  since  resided),  September  5, 
1894.  They  have  three  children — Gayle,  born 
September  4,  1895;  Bernard,  bom  January 
25,  1900,  and  Raymond,  born  September  8, 
1903. 

Estella  J.,  was  bom  October  31,  1871 ; was 
married  to  Fred  King,  January  23,  1896,  and 


they  have  two  children — Ralph,  born  February 
10,  1897,  and  Iloe,  born  September  21,  1900. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  and  Laura  Leota,  who  re- 
side with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  family  were  members  of  the 
Thomas  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
he  formerly  was  an  official.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  he  has  maintained  opinions 
that  identify  him  with  the  Prohibiton  party, 
but  formerly  he  was  a Democrat.  He  served,  a 
number  of  times  as  township  trustee  and  was 
active  generally  in  public  affairs.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  John  Howard  Post,  No.  154,  G.  A.  R. 
at  McComb. 

WILLIAM  H.  ADELSPERGER,  who  is 
engaged  in  general  fanning  and  stock  raising 
on  Elm  Wood  farm,  is  the  owner  of  390  acres 
of  fine  farming  land,  located  in  Sections  10 
and  13,  Big  Lick  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  and  is. one  of  the  representative  agricul- 
turists of  the  county.  He  was  born  June  22, 
1842,  in  Tiffin,  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Cinderella  (Ricketts)  Adel- 
sperger,  and  a grandson  of  Jacob  Adelsperger, 
who  was  a native  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

John  Adelsperger,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  during  his  boy- 
hood came  to  Tiffin,  Seneca  County,  O.  He 
was  first  married  to  Cinderella  Ricketts,  and- 
to  them  were  born  three  children:  William  H. ; 
John  F.,  deceased;  and  Joseph  A.,  deceased. 
His  second  union  was  with  Mary  Albert,  and 
resulted  in  the  following  issue:  Mary  Jane; 

Katherine;  Amanda;  Flora;  Nora;  Charles; 
James;  Albert;  Frank;  John,  deceased;  and 
Henry. 

William  H.  Adelsperger  was  reared  in  Tif- 
fin, Ohio,  and  there  obtained  his  education  in 
the  public  schools.  In  1861  he  enlisted  for 
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three  years  in  the  49th  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,  and  was 
with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Georgia.  He  later  enlisted 
with  the  64th  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,  for  one  year,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  important  battles 
of  the  war,  his  last  two  fights  being  the  battles 
at  Franklin  and  Nashville.  He  was  not  sick  a 
day  during  his  entire  four  years’  service.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Stone  River,  and  hon- 
orably discharged  at  St.  Louis  in  1865.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  worked  at  carpentering 
for  six  years  and  in  1871  bought  his  present 
farm  in  Section  10,  Big  Lick  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio.  He  has  just  completed 
building  a large  brick  residence  on  Elm  Wood 
farm,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  and  best  im- 
proved farms  in  the  township. 

In  1871  Mr.  Adelsperger  was  married  to 
Sophia  Kenner,  who  was  born  December  25, 
1850,  in  Germany,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years 
came  to  this  country  with  her  parents.  Of 
their  union  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren : John,  who  died  aged  six  years ; Minda, 
who  died  aged  eighteen  years;  Milton  L.,  who 
operates  Elm  Wood  Farm,  is  married  and  has 
one  child,  Clarence ; and  Joseph  A.,  who  farms 
his  father’s  place  in  Section  10,  Big  Lick 
Township.  Mr.  Adelsperger  is  a member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  Morris  Post  of  Fostoria,  is  po- 
litically a Republican,  and  is  now  serving  as 
land  appraiser,  having  been  elected  to  that 
office  one  year  ago. 

JOSEPH  S.  PATTERSON,  who  for  sixty 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  mercantile 
interests  of  Findlay,  O.,  is  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Patterson  & Sons,  a busi- 
ness which  had  its  inception  in  1849,  stands 
today  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  high- 
est standard  of  business  integrity.  The  activi- 


ties in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  so  long 
a time  and  with  so  much  ability,  have  had  an 
effective  part  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
upbuilding  of  this  city.  Joseph  S.  Patterson- 
was  born  November  25,  1827,  at  Bellefontaine, 
Logan  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Robert 
and  Eliza  (Moore)  Patterson,  and  a grandson 
of  Rev.  James  Patterson,  who  \vas  a clergy- 
man of  Bailee,  County  Down,  Ireland. 

Although  the  Pattersons  originated  in  Ire- 
land, for  a generation  they  have  been  Ameri- 
can and  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union, 
l>earers  of  this  honorable  name  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  some  walk  of  life. 

Robert  Patterson,  father  of  Joseph  S.,  was 
born  in  1789,  in  Ireland.  In  1811  he  came  to 
Licking  County,  O.,  one  of  the  venturesome 
pioneers,  but  he  later  established  his  perma- 
nent home  at  Bellefontaine,  in  Logan  County, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
until  his  death  in  1867.  In  1819  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Eliza  Moore,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Moore,  also  a pioneer,  and  they  had  nine  chil- 
dren born  to  them,  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth 
being  given  the  name  of  Joseph  S.,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  two  survivors. 

Joseph  S.  Patterson  attended  school  at 
Bellefontaine  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
leaving  home  at  that  time  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  his  own  necessities  and  of  pre- 
paring himself  to  do  so  in  the  future  by  learn- 
ing a special  line,  heredity,  perhaps,  having 
something  to  do  with  his  choice.  He  came  to 
Findlay  in  1843,  where  he  found  employment 
as  a clerk  with  Frederick  Henderson,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  six  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  business  and  it  was 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Henderson 
and  Patterson.  Three  years  later  the  business 
was  reorganized  and  additional  capital  gave 
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the  concern  larger  and  more  extended  facili- 
ties, and  the  firm  name  then  became  J.  S.  Pat- 
terson and  Company,  remaining  that  way  until 
1857- 

In  the  above  year,  Mr.  Patterson  retired  and 
purchased  the  business  of  Van  Eman  and  Com- 
pany. Two  years  later,  Milton  Taylor,  a 
brother-in-law,  became  associated  with  him  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Patterson  and  Taylor. 
This  firm  continued  until  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Taylor  in  1865. 

In  1866  Mr.  Patterson  built  his  present  busi- 
ness block,  moving  into  it  early  in  1867.  From 
1870  to  1875  the  firm  name  was  Patterson  and 
Winders. 

In  1878,  Chas.  W.  Patterson,  his  eldest  son, 
became  interested  under  the  firm  name  of  J. 

S.  Patterson  and  Son. 

Five  years  later,  Frank  T.  Patterson,  the 
second  son,  was  taken  into  the  firm,  when  the 
name  became  J.  S.  Patterson  & Sons  and  has 
so  continued  to  the  present  time. 

With  the  exception  of  one  year  during 
which  he  was  local  agent  for  the  Mad  River 
and  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  for  sixty  years  and  over, 
Mr.  Patterson  has  been  interested  in  the  same 
line  of  business  and  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a keen  and  able  business  man. 

In  1853  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Min- 
erva Taylor,  a daughter  of  Wm.  and  Margaret 
Taylor,  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families.  For 
years,  they  enjoyed  one  of  Findlay's  handsom- 
est homes  at  No.  823  South  Main  Street.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  them,  Charles  W.  and  Frank 

T.  Patterson. 

In  religious  matters,  Mr.  Patterson  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest.  His  affiliation 
has  been  with  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
of  which  church  he  is  an  elder  as  well  as  a lib- 
eral supporter. 


As  a charter  member  of  the  City  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  he  was  always  interested  in  its  work  and 
contributed  liberally  towards  its  present  build- 
ing and  equipment. 

Politically,  Mr.  Patterson  has  always  been 
a Republican.  He  never  aspired  to  office  and 
never  held  but  one  office,  that  of  city  council- 
man and  that  as  a matter  of  duty. 

JASPER  DUKES,*  one  of  Blanchard 
Township’s  most  substantial  citizens,  a large 
dealer  in  livestock  and  the  owner  of  700  acres 
of  valuable  land,  was  bom  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  in  January,  1850. 
His  parents  were  D.  R.  and  Eliza  Jane  (Mc- 
Dowell) Dukes. 

D.  R.  Dukes  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
O.,  and  when  he  came  to  Hancock  County  and 
entered  160  acres  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  not  more  than  reached,  his  major- 
ity. He  continued  to  live  on  this  land  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  but  in  1864  he  moved  to  a 
farm  on  the  Ridge  road  and  was  residing  there 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  aged  seventy-six  years.  Of  his  160 
acres  he  had  cleared  100  of  it  and  was  consid- 
ered a sensible  and  judicious  farmer.  His  first 
wife  was  named  Miller  and  four  children  were 
born  to  that  union.  His  second  marriage  was 
to  Eliza  Jane  McDowell,  who  w'as  born  in 
Licking  County,  O.,  of  Irish  parentage.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  this  marriage,  as  fol- 
lows : Laura,  who  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Corn- 
ley;  Jasper  and  Irwin,  twins,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; Naretta, 
who  is  the  wife  of  J.  S.  Renhart,  of  Findlay; 
Elizabeth,  Caroline  and  Richard,  all  of  whom 
died  when  about  five  years  of  age;  and  two 
that  died  in  infancy.  D.  R.  Dukes  and  wife 
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were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Jasper  Dukes  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Union  Township  and  then  became  his  father’s 
main  helper  on  the  farm,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage, in  1875,  started  for  himself  on  160  acres 
of  his  present  farm.  To  the  original  acres  he 
added,  purchasing  two  tracts  of  eighty  acres 
each,  one  of  fifty  and  two  others  each  contain- 
ing 165  acres,  until  he  now  owns  700  acres  of 
land,  all  in  one  body.  Since  1872  he  has  done 
a large  amount  of  business  handling  livestock, 
his  purchases  and  shipments  annually  reaching 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  Mr.  Dukes  has  not 
torn  down  the  old  house  in  which  he  first  went 
to  housekeeping,  but  in  recent  years  he  has 
erected  one  of  the  handsomest  rural  homes  in 
Blanchard  Township  and  has  put  up  other  sub- 
stantial buildings,  having  five  sets  of  farm 
structures  on  his  land.  He  has  otherwise  im- 
proved his  property,  taking  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  it  and  is  the  practical  overseer  of  all 
the  farm  operations. 

In  March,  1875,  Mr.  Dukes  was  married  to 
Miss  Maria  M.  Hopkins,  a daughter  of  M.  E. 
Hopkins,  of  Blanchard  Township,  and  they 
have  six  children : Nora  D.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  Wineman,  resides  in  Blanchard 
Township,  Putnam  County,  O. ; Floyd  J.  and 
Claud  A.,  twins,  the  former  of  whom  married 
Carrie  McClelland,  a daughter  of  B.  F.  Mc- 
Clelland, of  Eagle  Township,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  married  Bertha  Thomas,  a daughter  of 
J.  W.  Thomas,  of  Putnam  County ; D.  R.,  who 
married  a daughter  of  William  Miller,  of  Put- 
nam County,  and  they  have  two  children;  and 
Eli  V.  and  L.  P.,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a stu- 
dent at  Findlay  College.  As  was  his  father, 
Mr.  Dukes  is  a Republican.  He  served  three 
years  as  township  trustee  and  two  years  as  as- 


sessor. He  is  identified  with  the  order  of  Elks, 
at  Findlay. 

HON.  WILLIS  E.  COOPER,  formerly 
mayor  of  McComb,  O.,  and  a leading  member 
of  the  Hancock  County  bar,  was  bom  just  east 
of  this  town,  in  Pleasant  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  November  16,  1868,  and  is  a son 
of  Allen  and  Rebecca  A.  (Ritter)  Cooper. 

Allen  Cooper  was  born  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  in  1834,  the  first 
white  male  child  bom  in  the  township.  His 
father  was  John  Cooper,  who  came  from  Perry 
County,  O.,  and  entered  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  in 
1832  and  lived  here  until  his  death  when  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  became  a man  of 
large  estate  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1891,  he  owned  700  acres  of  valuable  land.  He 
w&s  also  more  or  less  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs and  served  as  associate  justice  of  Han- 
cock County.  He  married  Eliza  Jane  Cusac. 
In  i860,  Allen  Cooper  entered  into  the  saw 
mill  and  planing  mill  business  and  continued 
until  1902,  when  he  retired  to  Findlay,  where 
he  and  wife  live  at  present,  people  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed.  He  married  Rebecca  A. 
Ritter,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  was  small 
when  her  parents  came  to  Hancock  County. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
McComb  from  Stark  County,  O.  He  later 
bought  a farm  in  Hancock  County  and  alter- 
nated farming  and  working  at  his  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a tailor.  The  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ritter  were:  Rebecca,  who  married 
Allen  Cooper;  William  C.,  who  lives  east  of 
McComb;  Thomas  J.,  Gideon  and  Caroline,  all 
three  of  whom  are  deceased.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Allen  Cooper  were : James,  who  lives 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; John,  who  resides  north 
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of  Findlay;  William  P.,  who  was  accidentally 
killed  while  working  in  the  lumber  business; 
Martha,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  John 
D.  Ewing;  Sarah,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife 
of  James  Shoemaker;  Phebe  E.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Moses  McAnelly,  of  Big  Lick  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  and  one  that  died 
young.  To  Allen  Cooper  and  wife  eight  chil- 
dren were  born,  as  follows : Ida  L.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  H.  W.  Doty,  an  attorney  of  Chatta- 
nooga ; Willis  E. ; Joy  and  Arba,  both  of  whom 
died  in  childhood;  and  four  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

Willis  E.  Cooper  was  educated  at  McComb 
and  in  1886,  after  leaving  the  McComb  High 
School,  he  began  making  his  preparations  for 
the  study  of  law  and  on  January  1,  1890,  he 
became  a law  student  under  H.  Walter  Doty, 
and  remained  in  the  office  of  this  well  known 
attorney  until  January  10,  1893,  when  he  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  creditably  passed  the  required 
examination  for  the  bar  on  June  8,  1893.  He 
entered  into  practice  at  Findlay  and  remained 
there  until  November  1,  1895,  when  he  came 
to  McComb,  at  that  time  purchasing  the  law 
and  insurance  business  of  ex-Mayor  A.  D. 
Whisler.  He  soon  received  professional  rec- 
ognition and  ere  long  had  become  a prominent 
factor  in  local  politics  and  in  1897  he  was  nom- 
inated and  subsequently  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  mayor  of  McComb.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  office  proved  eminently  accept- 
able and  he  was  re-elected  in  1899,  1901,  1903 
and  again  in  1905,  serving  for  five  successive 
terms,  aggregating  ten  years  and  nine  months, 
in  the  highest  municipal  office  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  personal  popularity  is  un- 
usual and  at  his  first  election  he  overcame  the 
normal  Republican  majority  of  forty  votes. 


Since  June,  1907,  he  has  served  as  city  solici- 
tor. His  line  of  practice  includes  general  law 
and  abstract  work. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  married  to  Miss  Bessie  D. 
Bowen,  who  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  a 
daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Theresa  Bowen,  and 
they  have  two  daughters:  Dorothy  F.,  a 
school  girl  of  eleven  years;  and  Catherine 
Cliff,  who  has  seen  but  four  summers.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  identified  fraternally  with  McComb 
Lodge,  No.  179,  Knights  of  Pythias;  Camp 
No.  7474,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America ; and 
the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

CHARLES  ERSKINE  NILES  (de- 
ceased), the  late  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Findlay,  O.,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Hancock 
County,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1836. 
His  early  years  were  passed  with  his  parents, 
in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  where  he  received 
a good  education  at  the  grammar  school  and 
academy,  located  in  that  little  city,  and  later, 
upon  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Hudson,' 
Mich.,  he  completed  with  great  credit  a full 
commercial  course  in  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
cantile colleges  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Niles’  first  business  experience  was  in 
Cleveland,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Ash- 
tabula, O.,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
old  Farmers’  Bank,  and  later  he  went  to  Hud- 
son, Mich.,  where  he  took  a responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  banking  house  of  Boies,  Rude  & 
Company,  also  for  a time  being  interested  in 
the  mercantile  business. 

In  the  early  sixties,  Mr.  Niles  came  to  Find- 
lay. and  with  the  late  E.  P.  Jones,  organized 
the  First  National  Bank,  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  he  was  its  cashier  for  thirty-one  years,  or 
up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  president,  E. 
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P.  Jones,  in  1894,  after  which  time  lie  was 
president  of  the  institution.  In  1895-1896  he 
was  president  of  the  Ohio  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the  best  known 
bankers  in  the  State.  “He  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  and  was  a shrewd  observer  of  men 
and  events.  He  was  at  his  desk  every  business 
day  with  the  regularity  of  a clock,  always  im- 
mersed in  his  duties,  but  never  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  a customer,  no  matter  how 
humble  or  how  inconsiderable  his  desires.  His 
management  of  affairs  was  almost  perfection, 
and  his  judgment  almost  infallible.  During 
Ills  long  connection  with  the  bank  its  influence 
became  great,  and  it  was  rated  among  the  best 
conducted  and  soundest  in  the  land.  Confi- 
dence in  its  integrity  and  standing  was  never 
shaken  through  all  the  financial  storms  that 
swept  over  the  country.” 

His  close  application  to  his  duties  affected 
his  health,  which  began  to  fail  a year  or  more 
previous  to  his  death.  He  finally  decided  to  go 
to  Florida  for  needed  rest  and  recreation,  in 
hopes  that  he  might  regain  his  old-time  vigor 
and  strength,  and  in  February,  1908,  this  reso- 
lution was  put  into  effect.  Accompanied  by 
his  daughter-in-law.  he  journeyed  to  Sarasota, 
said  to  be  an  ideal  spot,  noted  for  its  pure  at- 
mosphere, charged  with  health  giving  qualities. 
Mr.  Niles  and  his  daughter  had  been  there  but 
a short  time  when  a stroke  of  paralysis  resulted 
in  his  utter  prostration.  He  subsequently  ral- 
lied from  this  shock,  however,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  for  his  final  recovery.  When  he 
had  become  strong  enough,  it  was  decided  to 
risk  the  journey  home  to  Findlay.  The  start 
was  made,  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  a nurse, 
but  he  had  scarcely  journeyed  two  hundred 
miles,  just  before  reaching  Jacksonville,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  another  attack,  and  died 


on  the  train  while  en  route,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  28,  1908. 

Mr.  Niles  was  seventy-two  years  old,  and 
had  resided  in  Findlay  the  greater  part  of  his 
long,  busy  and  useful  life.  His  widow,  and 
one  son,  C.  F.  M.  Niles,  president  of  the  Se- 
curity Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company  of 
Toledo,  were  left  to  mourn  their  irreparable 
loss.  Mr.  Niles  was  pre-eminently  a domestic 
man,  being  rarely  seen  away  from  his  own  fire- 
side, when  not  attending  to  his  daily  business 
duties.  He  was  a Presbyterian  in  religious 
faith,  a staunch  supporter  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Findlay,  and  a generous  con- 
tributor to  every  local  charitable  institution. 

Mr.  Niles  was  a Son  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a Free  Mason  of  high  degree,  belonging 
to  the  various  Masonic  bodies  and  a Noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  was  also  a very  promi- 
nent Odd  Fellow,  being  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  was 
grand  treasurer  thereof  for  eleven  years  prior 
to  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  Hancock  Lodge,  No.  73,  of  Findlay, 
in  which  he  filled  every  office,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  Golden  Rule  Encampment,  Findlay 
Rebekah  Lodge,  and  was  colonel  of  the  Patri- 
archs Militant.  Many  prominent  Odd  Fellows 
and  bankers,  as  well  as  other  leading  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  were  present  at  the  fu- 
neral services  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  their 
beloved  friend  and  comrade.  In  his  case  fur- 
ther eulogy  is  superfluous.  The  strength  and 
fullness  of  his  well  rounded  character,  and  his 
genial  and  attractive  personality  are  well 
known  to  all  prominent  citizens  of  Findlay  and 
throughout  Hancock  County.  In  him  the 
county  lost  one  of  the  most  valued  of  its 
adopted  sons. 
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MOSES  McANELLY,  who  owns  341  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  Hancock  County,  O.,  one 
farm  of  160  acres  and  one  of  eighty-one  acres, 
situated  a half  mile  north  of  the  New  Haven 
road,  eight  miles  east  of  Findlay,  is  a very  suc- 
cessful fanner  and  stock  raiser  of  Big  Lick 
Township.  He  was  born  March  15,  1853,  on 
this  farm,  and  his  parents  were  Hon.  Moses 
and  Mary  (Roller)  McAnelly.  Hon.  Moses 
McAnelly  was  a prominent  man  in  Hancock 
County  for  many  years,  serving  two  terms  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
two  terms  in  the  senate.  He  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Westmoreland  County,  in  1804, 
and  came  to  Hancock  County  in  1830,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  was  a man 
of  intellectual  attainments,  fine  address  and 
naturally  became  a leader.  In  1833  he  married 
Mary  Roller,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  September,  18x2,  a daughter  of  Judge  Will- 
iam and  Nancy  Roller.  When  she  was  twelve 
years  old  her  parents  came  to  Richland  County, 
O.,  and  from  Lucas  to  Hancock  County,  O., 
and  entered  land  from  the  Government  which 
consists  of  the  present  farm.  To  Moses  and 
Mary  McAnelly  the  following  children  were 
bom:  William,  who  is  deceased;  Jefferson 
(was  a county  judge  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado) ; John,  who  is  deceased ; Mary,  who  mar- 
ried a Mr.  McAnelly;  Nancy,  who  married 
Nathaniel  Thomas;  Lucinda,  who  married 
Charles  Beamer;  Charlotte,  who  married  Ben 
Cole ; and  Moses,  who  bears  his  father’s  name. 
Judge  Jefferson  McAnelly  married  Sarah 
Leonard.  The  father  of  this  family  died  in 
1852,  aged  forty-eight  years.  The  mother  sur- 
vived to  be  eighty-three  years  of  age,  her 
death  occurring  on  March  5,  1898. 

Moses  McAnelly  enjoyed  fewer  educational 
advantages  than  would  have  been  his  had  his 


father  lived,  but  the  latter’s  early  death  threw 
heavy  responsibilities  on  the  sons,  and  Moses 
very  soon  became  the  home  farmer  and  has 
resided  here  all  his  life.  He  does  general  farm- 
ing, but  is  mainly  interested  in  raising  stock. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  oil  excitement  he 
was  somewhat  interested  and  met  with  success 
in  the  ventures  he  made  in  connection  with  that 
industry. 

In  1881,  Mr.  McAnelly  was  married  to  Miss 
Phebe  Cooper,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  and  they 
have  five  children : John  C. ; May  Ann,  who 
was  married  in  1908  to  Wilson  Long,  and 
they  have  twin  daughters — Mary  and  Martha; 
Thomas  Homer,  who  was  married  in  1908  to 
Jane  Tobev ; and  Roller  C.  and  Lois.  Mr.  Mc- 
Anelly and  family  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  but  he  has  never  consented  to  ac- 
cept public  office.  He  is  identified  with  the 
order  of  Ben  Hur,  at  West  Independence. 

HENRY  DEEDS,  the  owner  of  130  acres 
of  rich  farm  land,  which  is  situated  in  Section 
r,  Union  Township,  is  one  of  the  old  settled 
residents  of  this  neighborhood,  having  lived 
on  his  present  homestead  for  thirty-six  years. 
He  was  born  in  this  township,  October  5,  1846, 
and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Deeds. 

Henry  Deeds  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
when  young  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Fairfield  County,  O.,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  Was  subsequently  married  there  to 
Margaret  Kramer,  who  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  and  like  himself,  came  from  an  agri- 
cultural family.  Later — in  1833 — they  moved 
to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  where  Henry  Deeds 
carried  on  farming  all  his  life,  his  death  occurr- 
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ing  in  Union  Township  in  1892.  His  widow 
survived  him  for  only  six  years. 

Henry  Deeds,  the  present  bearer  of  the 
name,  was  reared  in  Union  Township  and  at- 
tended the  district  schools  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity,  but  in  his  boyhood  days  school 
privileges  were  not  afforded  as  they  are  in  the 
present  time.  Following  his  marriage  he  lived 
for  five  years  in  Eagle  Township  and  then 
moved  to  his  present  farm,  on  which,  at  differ- 
ent times  he  has  made  improvements,  rebuild- 
ing both  house  and  barn  and  attending  to  all 
the  other  details  which,  to  an  experienced  eye, 
distinguishes  a well  kept  farm  from  one  which 
is  neglected.  He  carries  on  general  farming 
and  raises  stock,  not  indulging  in  any  regis- 
tered animals,  however,  finding  the  common 
kind,  when  well  cared  for,  sufficiently  profita- 
ble. He  has  money  invested  in  other  property 
and  owns  a large  frame  dwelling  house  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Find- 
lay. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Deeds  was  married  to  Miss 
Ellen  Elsea,  of  Eagle  Township,  Hancock 
County,  and  they  have  had  five  children : Etta 
May,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  Crozier,  of 
Eagle  Township,  (they  have  four  children— 
Dorsea,  Roy,  Nellie,  and  Gale) ; Roy,  who 
married  Amanda  Schwine,  of  Union  Town- 
ship and  after  her  death,  Gertrude  Powell,  and 
died  at  Findlay,  in  1905;  Maggie,  who  died  on 
the  farm  in  1893,  aged  nineteen  years;  Cora 
Dell,  who  died  here  in  1899,  aged  sixteen 
years;  and  Myrtle  Estella,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Eaber  Davis,  of  Eagle  Township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davis  have  been  called  upon  to  bear  heavy 
domestic  affliction.  They  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church  at  Findlay,  in  which 
Mr.  Deeds  is  an  elder. 


OLIVER  HUFFMAN,*  a representative 
citizen  and  excellent  farmer  of  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  O.,  resides  on  the  farm 
of  100  acres  on  which  he  was  born,  May  30, 
i8(So.  His  parents  were  C.  W.  and  Barbara 
(Fleck)  Huffman. 

C.  W.  Huffman  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  and  came  to  Union  Township, 
Hancock  County,  with  his  parents  when  only 
three  years  of  age,  his  father,  Jacob  Huffman, 
being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  this  section. 
The  Huffmans  have  always  been  farmers  and 
have  been  people  of  high  standing  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Oliver  Huffman  has  always  lived  on  the 
home  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  since  it 
came  into  his  possession  he  has  made  many 
substantial  improvements,  the  last  ten  years 
having  witnessed  the  tiling  of  the  land  and  the 
building  of  his  comfortable  residence  and  com- 
modious barn.  Mr.  Huffman  is  one  of  the 
progressive  agriculturists  and  has  his  land  in 
such  condition  that  excellent  crops  are  invaria- 
bly produced  and  different  kinds  of  stock  have 
their  natural  increase. 

Mr.  Huffman  was  married  in  1885,  to  Miss 
Katie  Smith,  a daughter  of  Christian  and  Eliz- 
abeth Smith,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Huffman  was  born  in  Union 
Township  and  she  and  husband  attended  the 
same  school.  They  have  had  two  children : 
Charles,  who  was  born  in  1887,  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  years;  and  Clarence,  who  assists  his 
father.  Mr.  Huffman  has  always  taken  a large 
amount  of  interest  in  public  education  arid 
served  on  the  township  school  board  from  1891 
until  the  fall  of  1909. 

A.  L.  OPP,  dealer  in  wool  and  other  farm 
products,  who  resides  on  his  farm  of  120  acres 
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situated  in  Sections  34  and  35,  Marion  Town- 
ship, is  also  the  owner  of  a farm  in  Section  8, 
comprising  ii6J4  acres,  located  near  Findlay. 
In  addition  to  these  interests  he  also  cultivates 
the  Beard  farm  of  120  acres.  He  was  born 
October  12,  1866,  on  the  old  Opp  homestead 
in  Marion  Township,  a son  of  B.  F.  and  Sara 
Ann  Opp,  his  parents  being  old  settlers  and 
representative  people  of  Hancock  County. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  securing  a 
district  school  education  in  his  boyhood,  began 
to  take  up  farm  work,  of  which  he  soon  ob- 
tained a practical  mastery.  After  his  marriage 
he  removed  to  the  home  farm  of  his  wife  to 
take  charge  of  it,  later  purchasing  other  desira- 
ble land,  and  he  has  been  a prominent  repre- 
sentative. of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county  ever  since.  Besides  engaging  in  gen- 
eral farming,  he  makes  a specialty  of  raising 
sheep,  keeping  a flock  of  about  200  and  deal- 
ing extensively  in  wool,  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing. He  also  carries  on  a coal  business,  owns 
stock  in  the  Buckeye  Clay  works  at  East  Liv- 
erpool, Ohio.,  and  also  owns  stock  in  the  Peat 
Fuel  & Gas  Company  of  Michigan.  Thus  in 
various  ways  he  shows  his  enterprise  as  a busi- 
ness man  and  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
with  a gratifying  degree  of  prosperity. 

On  July  18,  1886,  Mr.  Opp  was  married  to 
Miss  Esther  Beard,  a daughter  of  the  late 
James  and  Henrietta  Beard.  They  have  three 
children — Onnon,  who  is  a graduate  of  Find- 
lay College;  Grace,  who  is  a teacher  of  public 
school;  and  Rozella,  who  is  a Boxwell  grad- 
uate. Mr.  Opp  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  church,  which  he  has 
served  as  a trustee  for  many  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Democrat  and  has  held  the  office 
of  township  trustee.  In  addition  to  other  mod- 
ern improvements  on  his  place.  Mr.  Opp  has 
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installed  the  telephone,  which  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  the  prompt  transaction  of  his  large  vol- 
ume of  business. 

CHARLES  DETER,  a general  farmer  and 
representative  citizen  of  Portage  Township, 
is  a member  of  one  of  the  old  and  substantial 
families  of  this  section.  He  was  bom  on  the 
Deter  homestead,  situated  in  Section  8,  Por- 
tage Township,  this  county,  April  25,  1874, 
and  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Jane  (Thomas) 
Deter. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Deter  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a son  of  Jacob  Deter.  The  latter 
moved  to  Richland  County  and  in  1836 
brought  his  family  to  Portage  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  and  bought  the  present  farm 
from  Jasper  Franks,  who  made  the  entry.  Ja- 
cob Deter  and  wife  died  on  this  farm.  Here 
the  father  of  Charles  Deter  was  reared  from 
the  age  of  eleven  years  and  spent  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  on  January  11,  1900.  He  was 
widely  known  and  a highly  respected  man.  He 
married  Mary  Jane  Thomas,  who  was  born 
east  of  Findlay,  in  Hancock  County,  a daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Thomas,  who  moved  to  Pleasant 
Township  when  she  was  eleven  months  old, 
and  she  was  reared  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De- 
ter had  five  children,  namely:  Alice,  Ida, 

Laura,  Clifford  and  Charles.  Laura  is  the  wife 
of  W.  A.  Wiseley,  of  Vanlue,  O.  The  Deter 
family  own  collectively  280  acres  of  some  of 
the  finest  farm  land  in  Portage  Township, 
their  possessions  individually  being  as  follows : 
The  mother  owns  the  homestead  of  160  acres; 
Charles  owns  forty  acres,  in  Section  8;  Clif- 
ford owns  forty  acres;  and  Ida  and  Alice  to- 
gether own  forty  acres.  The  whole  farm  is 
managed  and  operated  by  Charles  and  Clifford 
Deter.  They  carry  on  general  farming  and  are 
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numbered  with  the  successful  agriculturists  of 
this  section.  They  are  not  very  active  in  poli- 
tics but  both  take  a good  citizen’s  interest  in 
public  matters. 

M.  L.  COFFIN,*  cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  at  Rawson,  O.,  a position  he  has  filled 
ever  since  the  organization  of  this  institution 
in  1902,  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Ind.,  June 
27,  1877,  and  is  a son  of  Zeno  and  C.  (Gard- 
ner) Coffin. 

Zeno  Coffin  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Ind., 
where  he  spent  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in 
1901.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  trade.  He  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Milton  Gardner.  Mrs.  Cof- 
fin, who  was  born  in  Union  County,  Ind.,  still 
survives. 

M.  L.  Coffin  attended  school  more  or  less 
regularly  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  he  went  into  railroad  work  and 
continued  until  1902,  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  banking  and  has  been  a resident  of 
Rawson  ever  since.  He  is  an  active  and  lead- 
ing citizen  of  the  place  and  for  two  years  has 
been  a member  of  the  school  board  and  of  the 
board  of  health. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  married  April  22,  1903,  to 
Miss  Dora  Hawk,  a daughter  of  John  and  Per- 
melia  Hawk,  prominent  farmers  of  Meigs 
County,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coffin  have  three 
children:  Frank,  Phebe  and  Milton.  Mrs. 
Coffin  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Rawson  and  is  active  in  the  social 
life  of  the  place.  Mr.  Coffin  is  a Mason  and 
belongs  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

RUFUS  FOREMAN,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising  in  Eagle  Township. 
Hancock  County.  O.,  was  born  on  his  present 


farm,  October  15,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  John 
F.  and  Margaret  (Yates)  Foreman. 

John  F.  Foreman  and  wife  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  came  early  to  Eagle  Town- 
ship with  their  parents.  When  the  present 
Foreman  farm  was  acquired  it  was  entirely  un- 
developed land.  John  F.  Foreman  did  consid- 
erable clearing  and  followed  an  agricultural 
life  here.  His  death  occurred  in  1908  and  that 
of  his  wife  on  January  11,  1898. 

Rufus  Foreman  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
farm  he  now  owns,  a tract  of  eighty-two  acres, 
situated  within  five  and  one-half  miles  of  Find- 
lay, to  the  southwest,  in  Section  9,  Eagle 
Township.  He  has  done  a large  amount  of 
improving  here  and  has  erected  all  the  substan- 
tial farm  buildings  on  the  place.  He  has  his 
farm  well  stocked  and  makes  a specialty  of 
raising  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

Mr.  Foreman  married  Miss  Catherine 
Yates,  a daughter  of  Samuel  B.  and  Mary 
(Oman)  Yates.  The  former  was  an  early  set- 
tler here  and  died  in  Eagle  Township,  as  did 
his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foreman  have  no 
children  of  their  own  but  they  have  been  par- 
ents and  protectors  to  two  orphans,  Edward 
Arnold  and  Hazel  Yates,  these  children  finding 
a home  with  them  when  but  four  years  old. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Foreman  has  been  a member 
of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 
He  is  a well  informed  and  highly  respected  cit- 
izen of  Eagle  Township  and  is  considered  one 
of  its  best  farmers. 

HON.  WILLIAM  ROSS  KINDER  (de- 
ceased ) . was  once  one  of  Butler  County,  Ohio’s 
most  brilliant  men,  a lawyer  of  ability, 
a newspaper  man  of  influence  and  a jurist  of 
high  character.  His  span  of  life  was  compara- 
tively short,  but  within  it  he  accomplished 
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more  than  have  many  whose  lives  have  been 
prolonged  to  four  score  years  and  ten.  His 
birth  took  place  at  Franklin,  Ohio,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  and  his  death  occurred  on  February 
10,  i860. 

From  Holland  came  the  first  Kinders  to 
America  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  their  an- 
cestry have  always  been  more  or  less  noticea- 
ble in  the  descendants.  Philip  Kinder,  son  of 
the  settler,  was  born  in  Holland  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Revolutionary  War,  entering  the 
Patriot  army  from  Berks  County,  Pa.  There 
lived  his  son,  George  Kinder,  who  was  the 
father  of  Abraham  Kinder,  who  came  to  Ohio 
in  1800,  a pioneer,  entering  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  Warren  County.  On  the  Warren 
County  farm  the  father  of  Judge  William  R. 
Kinder  was  born,  in  the  same  year  that  the 
family  settled  in  that  wild  section,  and  there 
he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  a time 
and  then  became  interested  in  traffic  on  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  owning  and  operating 
boats  on  that  inland  waterway.  He  died  in 
1863. 

William  Ross  Kinder  became  a student  of 
law  in  early  manhood,  his  preceptor  being  Hon. 
John  B.  Weller,  then  a resident  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  but  subsequently  governor  and  United 
States  Senator  of  California.  When  Judge 
Weller  was  appointed  a member  of  the  govern- 
ment commission  to  determine  the  boundary 
lines  between  Mexico  and  California,  he  ten- 
dered the  position  of  private  secretary  to  his 
pupil,  and  they  were  thus  associated  until  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  contention.  For 
two  subsequent  years  they  were  law  partners 
in  San  Francisco.  In  1852  Mr.  Kinder  re- 
turned to  the  East  and  in  the  same  year  pur- 
chased the  Hamilton  Telegraph,  a weekly 
newspaper,  which,  under  his  able  management. 


increased  in  patronage  and  influence  and  he 
continued  its  publication  until  1858,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  order  to  assume  the 
duties  of  probate  judge  of  Butler  County.  His 
record  of  two  years  on  the  Bench  reflected  only 
credit  and  his  name  is  recorded  with  others  of 
eminence  of  a period  of  particular  importance, 
just  preceding,  as  it  did,  the  great  Civil  War, 
Judge  Kinder  died  in  harness,  not  having  sur- 
vived to  finish  his  term  of  office. 

In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes 
Long,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  a daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Maria  (L’Hommedieu)  Long. 
They  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  survive: 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Kinder,  who  is  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Third  District  of  Ohio; 
and  Stephen  L’H.,  who  is  identified  with  the 
Chicago  and  Michigan  Railroad. 

HARRY  L.  TARBOX,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Tarbox  & McCall,  operators  of  a 
large  stone  quarry  on  Western  Avenue,  and 
manufacturers  of  cement  block,  porch  columns, 
yard  vases,  etc.,  has  been  a resident  of  Find- 
lay, O.,  since  the  spring  of  1889.  He  was  bom 
April  24,  1858,  in  Cedarville,  Greene  County, 
O.,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Ruth  L. 
(Jackson)  Tarbox,  and  is  a direct  descendant 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Samuel  L.  Tarbox,  a native  of  Maine,  was 
for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Greene  County,  O.,  and  in 
addition  to  his  lumber  operations  was  also  a 
successful  farmer  and  civil  engineer.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Greene 
County.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born 
in  Greene  County,  O.,  a daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  Jackson.  Her  father,  David  Jackson, 
was  born  March  3,  1794,  in  Westmoreland 
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County,  Pa.,  a son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
(McCorkle)  Jackson,  who  were  married  in 
1786.  Robert  Jackson’s  father  was  David 
Jackson,  and  was  a son  by  a second  marriage 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  1690, 
in  North  Ireland.  David  Jackson  emigrated 
to  America  in  1762  and  located  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  followed  blacksmithing 
and  fanning  for  many  years.  He  died  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  His  stepbrother,  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  was  born  of  his  father’s  first  marriage, 
also  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1765  located 
in  South  Carolina,  where,  on  March  15,  1765, 
was  bom  his  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  distin- 
guished soldier  and  statesman,  and  the  seventh 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Harry  L.  Tarbox  was  reared  in  Greene 
County,  O.,  and  after  leaving  school  began 
working  for  his  father  who  operated  a stone 
quarry,  and  has  since  made  that  his  life  occu- 
pation. In  the  spring  of  1889  he  came  to  Find- 
lay, O.,  and  leased  and  operated  a stone  quarry 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  until  1898.  He 
then  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  McCall 
and  opened  their  present  quarry  on  Western 
Avenue  at  Findlay,  and  abandoned  the  old 
quarry.  Mr.  Tarbox  is  also  largely  interested 
in  the  development  of  coal  lands  in  Columbiana 
County,  O. 

Mr.  Tarbox  was  married  March  12,  1884, 
to  Essie  Daugherty,  who  is  a daughter  of  Elip- 
halet  and  Sarah  Daugherty  of  Greene  County, 
O.,  and  they  have  the  following  children:  Nel- 
lie; Frederick,  who  is  a student  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus;  Belle  D. ; 
Frank;  and  Edna  and  Edwin,  twins.  Mr.  Tar- 
box is  a member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  belongs  to  its  board  of  trustees. 

DANIEL  W.  FRICK,  one  of  the  leading 


citizens  of  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
O.,  who  is  engaged  in  general  farming  on  a 
tract  of  200  acres,  which  is  looted  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  Van  Buren,  O.,  was  bom 
July  7,  1855,  in  Marion  County,  West  Va., 
and  is  a son  of  David  and  Maria  (Lenhart) 
Frick. 

Daniel  W.  Frick  was  an  infant  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Iowa  where  his  mother 
shortly  afterward  died.  When  two  years  of 
age  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Daniel 
Frick,  of  Van  Buren,  Hancock  County,  O.,  and 
there  spent  his  early  boyhood  days.  His  uncle 
came  to  Van  Buren  in  1855  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  and  later  also  operated  a 
grist  mill.  In  1871  he  located  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  W.  Frick, 
but  spent  his  declining  years  at  Van  Buren, 
where  his  death  occurred.  Daniel  Frick  was 
the  father  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  farm  to 
our  subject. 

Daniel  W.  Frick  attended  the  local  schools 
of  Van  Buren,  O.,  and  has  lived  on  his  present 
farm  since  1871.  He  carries  on  general  farm- 
ing and  in  the  spring  of  1909  added  to  the  160 
acres  left  him  by  his  uncle,  a tract  of  forty 
acres,  which  he  purchased  from  Joseph  R. 
Kagy.  He  was  married  in  1885  to  Lena  Neu- 
man, a native  of  Germany,  who  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  came  to  this  country  with  her 
father,  Frederick  Neuman,  who  located  in 
Hancock  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frick 
have  one  daughter,  Virginia  Frick. 

Mr.  Frick  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  No.  473,  at  Van  Buren,  O. 

WILLIAM  G.  WAGGONER,  an  enter- 
prising farmer  and  much  esteemed  citizen  of 
Marion  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  re- 
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sides  on  a fine  farm  of  79^  acres  located  in 
Section  12,  and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Hancock  County,  O.  He  was  born 
March  4,  1840,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  Edward  and  Eliza  (Allen)  Waggoner, 
and  a grandson  of  William  Waggoner,  who 
was  a native  of  Germany  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

William  Waggoner  and  a brother  came  to 
this  country  to  avoid  military  service,  their 
father  being  a member  of  the- German  royalty. 
William  first  located  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
later  came  to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  lo- 
cated near  Steubenville,  where  he  resided  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  brother  went  to 
Canada,  and  each  thought  the  other  dead  until 
some  years  later,  when  a brother  of  our  subject 
went  to  Canada  on  a visit.  William  married 
a Miss  Jackson,  who  was  a distant  relative  of 
President  Jackson,  and  of  their  union  were 
born  the  following  children:  John,  Caleb, 

William,  James,  Edward,  Josiah,  Louisa,  Jane, 
Sarah,  Keziah,  and  Joseph,  all  now  deceased. 

Edward  Waggoner,  father  of  our  subject, 
grew  to  manhood  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Eliza 
Allen,  also  a native  of  that  county.  In  1849 
they  came  to  Hancock  County  and  settled  on  a 
tract  of  timberland  in  Cass  Township,  where 
he  built  a log  cabin  and  made  a clearing.  He 
subsequently  sold  this  land  and  removed  to 
Michigan,  where  he  and  his  wife  both  died. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children : Aaron 
Jackson,  deceased,  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War;  William  Glenn,  our  subject;  Mary,  who 
is  the  wife  of  David  Reichard;  James,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War ; Samuel ; Sarah,  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Wang;  and  Keziah,  who  died 
young. 

William  Waggoner  was  reared  in  Cass 


Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  where  his 
parents  settled  when  he  was  quite  young,  and 
his  education  was  obtained  in  the  old  log  pay 
school  of  this  district.  He  assisted  in  clearing 
the  farm,  and  when  young  worked  at  carpen- 
tering, and  also  worked  as  a tanner  seven  years, 
which  was  also  his  father’s  trade.  He  pur- 
chased 40  acres,  and  his  wife  inherited  40  of 
the  Davis  farm  (80  acres  in  all)  and  follows 
general  farming.  He  has  cleared  all  the  land 
with  the  exception  of  25  acres,  has  erected  all 
of  the  buildings,  and  has  had  five  oil  wells  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Waggoner  was  married  in  1866  to 
Rachel  Davis,  a daughter  of  William  Davis, 
and  sister  of  Isaac  Davis.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  our  subject  and  wife;  Edward, 
who  married  Laura  Wisley,  and  is  the  father 
of  three  children — Catherine,  William  and  Ed- 
ward ; (he  is  a resident  of  Lima,  O.,  and  is  em- 
ployed on  the  railroad) ; and  Charles  and  Mary 
May,  twins.  Charles,  who  lives  near  our  sub- 
ject, married  Catherine  Fisher  and  has  one 
daughter,  Ruth.  Mary  May  married  John 
Welch  of  Kansas,  and  has  two  children : Helen 
R.  and  Mary  Margaret.  Mr.  Waggoner  is 
politically  a Republican. 

JOHN  M.  HAMLIN,*  a representative 
member  of  the  Hancock  County  bar  and  a well 
know'n  resident  of  Mt.  Blanchard,  was  born 
in  Delaware  Township,  Hancock  County,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1841,  and  is  a son  of  Washington  and 
Mary  (Marshall)  Hamlin.  Washington  Ham- 
lin was  born  in  Guernsey  County,  O.,  and  in 
1827  came  to  Hancock  County  and  settled  in 
Delaware  Township,  where  he  died  in  1892. 
His  widow  survived  until  1895.  They  were 
farming  people  and  were  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  Delaware  Township. 
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John  M.  Hamlin  attended  the  schools  in  his 
native  township  in  early  boyhood  and  later  had 
better  advantages  at  Findlay.  From  1857  un- 
til 1862  he  conducted  a general  store  at  Mt. 
Blanchard  and  at  that  time  was  the  youngest 
buyer  from  the  West  in  the  eastern  markets. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  a student  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Attorney  Israel  Brown, 
at  Findlay,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
entered  a law  school  at  Cleveland,  where  he 
was  graduated.  Later  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Guernsey  County,  where  he  practiced 
for  one  year  and  then  returned  to  Findlay,  was 
admitted  to  the  Hancock  County  bar  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city  for 
forty  years.  Mr.  Hamlin  then  returned  to  Mt. 
Blanchard,  where  his  first  business  venture  had 
been  conducted  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  ever  since.  In  1869  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Hancock  County  but  the  Demo- 
crats gained  the  election  in  that  campaign. 

In  1861  Mr.  Hamlin  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Lockwood  and  eight  children  were  born 
to  them,  namely:  Abbott  L.,  who  was  born 
January  25,  1862,  and  died  August  20,  1882; 
Lulu,  born  August  6,  1863,  who  died  June  11, 
1865;  a babe  that  died  early;  Florence,  who 
was  educated  at  Delaware  College,  married  M. 
C.  Shaffer,  of  Findlay,  and  they  have  three 
children — Richard,  Mary  C.  and  Morgan  W. ; 
Nellie  C.,  who  was  also  educated  at  Delaware 
College,  and  married  Frank  Preston  McGui- 
gan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ida  May,  who  is  a suc- 
cessful teacher  at  Portland,  Ore. ; Gale  Leora, 
who  was  a graduate  of  the  Findlay  High 
School,  and  died  April  30,  1900;  and  Arthur 
L.,  who  was  born  August  20,  1883,  and  died 
April  25,  1885.  Mr.  Hamlin  and  family  are 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  at 


Mt.  Blanchard  and  he  is  president  of  its  board 
of  trustees. 

CLINTON  S.  CORTHELL,  deceased,  for- 
merly one  of  Findlay’s  capitalists  and  promi- 
nent business  men,  was  largely  identified  with 
the  oil  industry  for  many  years.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  C.  L.  Casterline  in  the  Genesee 
Oil  Company,  the  Bradford  Oil  Company, 
and  the  Bradford  Glycerine  Company,  and 
was  a stockholder  and  director  in  several  suc- 
cessful enterprises.  For  a number  of  years  he 
was  interested  also  as  a stockman  and  dealt 
extensively  especially  in  horses,  being  a fine 
judge  of  horse  flesh  and  owning  at  different 
times  many  valuable  animals.  He  was  born 
in  Hinsdale  Township,  Cattaraugus  County, 

N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  died  at  Findlay,  April  16, 
1903. 

Mr.  Corthell  was  a self-made  man  and  his 
remarkable  business  success  was  entirely 
brought  about  through  his  own  efforts.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields 
in  1864.  He  owned  and  for  six  years  operated 
the  stage  line  between  Franklinville  and  Hins- 
dale, N.  Y.  For  many  years  he  was  favorably 
known  to  the  business  men  of  Bradford,  Pa., 
and  in  1887  he  moved  from  there  to  Findlay, 

O. ,  where  his  natural  good  judgment  again 
controlled  his  investments  and  eventually 
brought  him  the  ample  fortune  which  placed 
him  among  the  city’s  capitalists.  They  valued 
his  advice  and  consulted  his  judgment  and  in 
their  reliance  on  his  foresight,  largely  directed 
their  investments.  In  the  public  affairs  of 
Findlay,  Mr.  Corthell  was  also  active  and  the 
same  qualities  which  brought  about  his  per- 
sonal prosperity,  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  the  city  when  he  was  in  a position  to  make 
use  of  them  as  a member  of  the  city  council,  a 
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position  he  held  for  some  eight  years.  He  was 
an  old-time  Democrat  in  politics  and  was  zeal- 
ous in  support  of  Democratic  principles  al- 
though it  was  often  said  that  he  was  as  honest 
in  politics  as  he  was  in  business.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  order  of  Elks  at  Findlay 
and  was  valued  highly  by  his  fraternity.  Per- 
haps no  more  generous,  open-handed  man  ever 
lived  at  Findlay.  Genial,  kind  and  thoughtful 
with  his  friends,  when  appeals  were  made  to 
his  sympathy  for  the  poor,  needy  or  suffering, 
he  was  generous  without  limit.  In  his  home 
life,  his  best  qualities  were  manifested. 

Mr.  Corthell  was  married  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1887,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Boyington,  Mrs. 
Corthell  and  daughter,  Frieda,  enjoy  a beauti- 
ful home  at  No.  218  Park  Place,  Findlay. 

THEODORE  KARN,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  of  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  O.,  a lifelong  resident  and  a member 
of  an  honorable  old  pioneer  family,  for  many 
years  has  carried  on  general  farming  on  his 
own  place  of  sixty  acres,  situated  in  Section 
15,  and  on  thirty-eight  acres  belonging  to  his 
wife,  in  Section  14,  both  in  Cass  Township.  He 
was  born  in  this  township,  February  9,  1842, 
and  is  a son  of  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  (Albertson) 
Kara,  and  a grandson  of  Valentine  Kara. 

Ezra  Kara,  father  of  Theodore,  was  born 
in  Maryland  and  was  a boy  when  he  accompa- 
nied his  parents  to  Ohio.  His  father,  Valen- 
tine Kara,  was  of  German  extraction.  He  set- 
tled first  in  Holmes  County  and  moved  from 
there  to  Hancock  County  and  subsequently 
died  in  Cass  Township.  He  had  ten  children: 
Mary  Ann,  Joshua,  Magdalena,  Aaron,  Ezra, 
Elizabeth,  Abram,  Samuel,  David  and  Rebecca. 
All  accompanied  their  father  to  Hancock 


County  except  Mary  Ann,  who  married  and 
lived  in  Holmes  County. 

Ezra  Kara  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  the  family  came  to  Hancock  County.  The 
farm  his  father  secured  had  two  or  three  acres 
cleared  around  a small  log  cabin,  otherwise  no 
improvements  had  been  made  and  when  the 
sons  grew  old  enough  they  helped  to  complete 
the  clearing  of  the  land  and  assisted  in  its  cul- 
tivating, making  use  of  oxen  in  those  days. 
Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Albertsons, 
who  had  come  from  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
previous  year,  1835,  had  also  settled  in  the 
woods  in  Cass  Township.  They  were  New 
Jersey  people,  George  Albertson,  wife  and 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  then  six- 
teen years  old.  They  had  started  on  the  long 
journey  from  New  Jersey  to  Hancock  County, 
O.,  with  a one-horse  wagon.  It  was  strongly 
built  and  as  Elizabeth  walked  almost  the  whole 
distance,  safely  transported  the  family  effects 
until  the  party  reached  what  is  now  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Fostoria,  when  it  was  so 
stalled  in  the  mud  that  assistance  had  to  be 
afforded  before  the  travelers  could  proceed 
further.  Ezra  Kara  subsequently  married 
Elizabeth  Albertson  and  eight  children  were 
born  to  them,  Theodore  being  the  second  in 
order  of  birth.  The  others  are  as  follows: 
William,  who  is  now  deceased — was  a mem- 
ber of  Co.  G,  118th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  in  the  Civil 
War  and  suffered  the  loss  of  a leg  in  the  battle 
of  Peach  Tree  Creek;  Drucilla,  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Fred  Karrick,  who  is  also  de- 
ceased; Jerome,  who  lives  in  Cass  Township; 
Simeon,  who  resides  in  Washington  Township; 
Albert,  whose  farm  is  in  Cass  Township ; Mar- 
tin L.,  who  resides  at  Findlay;  and  Mary  E.„ 
deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  George  Tabum. 

Theodore  Kara  attended  the  old  log  school- 
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house  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father’s 
house,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  hard 
work  early  awaited  farmers  in  those  days  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  the  hoe  and 
rake  there  was  daily  toil  for  him.  He  assisted 
in  clearing  up  the  parts  of  the  farm  still  in  a 
wild  condition  and  remained  under  the 
home  roof  until  his  marriage,  when  he  pur- 
chased from  the  other  heirs.  He  no  longer  at- 
tends personally  to  his  farm,  renting  out  his 
fields  and  also  having  others  attend  to  the  work 
necessitated  by  five  producing  oil  wells  on  his 
property. 

On  November  15,  1883,  Mr.  Karn  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  E.  Swisher,  who  was  born 
at  Ada,  O.,  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Doty)  Swisher.  Peter  Swisher  was  a soldier 
in  the  Civil  War,  a member  of  the  99th  O.  Vol. 
Inf.,  and  while  in  the  service  was  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  imprisoned  for  100  days  in 
Libby  prison.  He  died  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Karn  in  Cass  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karn 
have  four  children:  Grace  V.,  w'ho  is  the  wife 
of  John  Barnhouse,  of  Van  Buren,  O. ; and 
Jennie,  Edwin  S.  and  Hazel  A.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Karn  is  a Democrat.  He  has  served  in 
township  offices,  having  been  school  director 
and  supervisor  and  for  two  years  was  a justice 
of  the  peace.  He  has  witnessed  many  changes 
during  his  long  life  in  this  section,  in  methods 
of  farming,  ways  of  transportation  and  stand- 
ards of  living.  As  he  swiftly  moves  over  the 
fine  country  roads  in  his  handsome  new  model 
Ford  automobile,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  ox-team  which  he  used  in  his 
boyhood.  Mr.  Karn  is  one  of  the  men  who  has 
kept  up  with  the  times  and  having  helped 
bring  about  more  comfortable  ways  of  living, 
does  not  hesitate  to  enjoy  them. 


SAMUEL  S.  FRANKS,*  township  trustee 
and  an  extensive  agriculturist  of  Allen  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  is  the  owner  of 
tw'o  tracts  of  farm  land,  the  one  on  which  he 
lives  consists  of  112  acres  and  is  located  just 
east  of  Van  Buren,  Ohio,  and  the  other  con- 
sisting of  102)4  acres,  is  located  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Van  Buren.  He  was  born 
March  13,  1874,  in  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Jasper  and  Mar- 
tha (Smith)  Franks. 

Jasper  Franks  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
at  an  early  age  came  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
with  his  father,  John  Franks,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county.  Jasper 
Franks  married  Martha  Smith,  who  was  born 
in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  and  they  began 
housekeeping  in  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  where  they'  followed  farming  some 
years.  Later  in  life  Jasper  Franks  moved  to 
North  Baltimore,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
some  years,  but  he  subsequently  returned  to 
Hancock  County,  and  passed  out  of  this  life 
at  Van  Buren,  Ohio,  July  13.  1901.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  on  the  farm  in  1899. 
Four  children  were  born  to  the  parents  of  our 
subject:  John  Franks;  Evaline,  who  is  the 
wife  of  George  Peffly;  Samuel  S..  the  subject 
of  this  record ; and  Della,  who  died  in  Febru- 
ary', 1907,  and  who  was  the  wife  of  William 
Ahvorlh. 

Samuel  S.  Franks  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Findlay,  where 
they  resided  but  two  years.  They  then  settled 
on  the.  old  Franks  farm  of  102%  acres  in  Allen 
Township,  and  subsequently  fell  heir  to  the 
land,  which  is  now'  owned  by  Mr.  Franks.  Mr. 
Franks  was  married  in  1899  and  began  house- 
keeping on  this  farm,  and  in  the  fall  of  I9°9 
bought  the  old  Henry  Franks  farm  of  112  acres 
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just  east  of  Van  Buren  in  Allen  Township. 
Mr.  Franks  resides  on  the  latter  property,  but 
farms  both  places,  and  makes  a specialty  of 
raising  poland  china  hogs  in  connection  with 
general  farming. 

Mr.  Franks  was  married  in  1899  to  Jessie 
Lauer,  a daughter  of  Nicholas  Lauer  and  they 
have  two  children:  Martha  Elizabeth,  and 
Samuel  Eugene.  In  politics  Mr.  Franks  is  a 
Democrat  and  in  the  fall  of  1907  was  elected 
trustee  of  Allen  Township,  and  re-elected  to 
that  office  in  the  fall  of  1909,  his  present  term 
expiring  January  1,  1912.  He  is  fraternally 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  No.  473, 
of  Van  Buren. 

JAMES  T.  ADAMS,  deceased,  formerly 
president  of  the  Adams  Brothers  Company,  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  one  of  the  city’s  important  man- 
ufacturing concerns,  was  identified  not  only 
with  the  development  of  this  business  from  its 
infancy,  but  was  also  connected  with  many 
other  important  enterprises.  Mr.  Adams  was 
bom  April  22,  1825,  and  his  death  occurred 
April  10th,  1906.  His  native  place  was  Perry 
County,  Pa.,  and  from  there,  when  ten  years 
old.  his  parents  brought  him  to  Ohio.  His 
father  was  Rev.  William  Adams,  who  settled 
in  Wayne  County  in  1837  and  came  to  Findlay 
in  i860. 

The  Adams  family  to  which  the  late  James 
T.  Adams  belonged,  is  of  English  extraction, 
of  colonial  settlement  and  of  Revolutionary 
stock.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  was  a man  who 
needed  no  background  of  distinguished  ances- 
try to  impress  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  although  their  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter may  have  had  a hereditary  influence  in 
the  makeup  of  his  own.  From  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  he  provided  for  his  own  mainte- 


nance. At  that  age  he  began  to  learn  the  tin- 
smith’s trade  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  until  1845.  He  then  went  to  Plymouth 
and  continued  work  there  until  1854,  when  he 
came  to  Findlay.  He  continued  work  as  a tin- 
smith until  1864  and  then  opened  a general 
hardware  store  which  he  conducted  for  about 
six  years,  selling  out  in  order  to  enter — rather 
extensively  for  the  time — into  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil.  This  industry  he  continued  un- 
til 1878,  when,  in  association  with  his  broth- 
ers he  organized  the  foundry  and  machine  busi- 
ness which  is  continued  under  the  style  of  the 
Adams  Brothers  Company.  In  1890  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated,  James  T.  Adams  be- 
coming president,  and  Newton  Adams,  treas- 
urer. The  enterprise  has  grown  steadily,  while 
in  all  Western  Ohio  no  firm  name  stands  higher 
in  the  trade  than  that  of  Adams  Brothers. 

For  fifty-five  years  the  late  James  T.  Adams 
was  identified  with  Findlay’s  interests  and 
these  he  frequently  made  personal  ones.  With 
fidelity  to  the  public  he  served  for  sixteen  years 
on  the  city  council  where  his  practical  common 
sense  and  sound  business  advice  made  him  an 
invaluable  public  servant.  He  was  equally  use- 
ful as  a member  of  the  school  board,  and  was 
the  promoter  of  many  of  the  benevolent  enter- 
prises which  have  made  Findlay  notable  in 
charitable  records.  The  Adams  Building, 
which  he  erected  in  1902,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best  equipped  business  structures  in 
the  ctiy. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  in  1849,  to  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Bodine,  who  was  a daughter  of 
Peter  Bodine,  formerly  of  Richland  County, 
Ohio.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  union, 
the  two  survivors  being:  Charles  F.  and  Liz- 
zie. The  latter  married  John  A.  Meeks  and 
they  reside  at  Findlay.  Mr.  Adams  was  mar- 
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ried  in  1902  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Elmes,  a native 
of  Findlay.  She  was  a daughter  of  Simon 
Ransbottom,  a farmer  of  Hancock  County. 
Mrs.  Adams  occupies  her  comfortable  home  at 
No.  203  East  Hardin  Street,  Findlay. 

In  his  political  views,  Mr.  Adams  was  a Re- 
publican. He  was  a member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  and  a generous  supporter  of  many 
of  its  benevolent  movements.  From  early 
manhood  he  had  been  identified  with  the  fra- 
ternal order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  in  fact  the 
oldest  continuous  member  in  Hancock  County, 
and  belonged  to  both  the  primary  branch  and 
to  the  Encampment. 

The  following  remarks,  which  are  part  of 
an  extended  notice  which  appeared  in  a local 
paper  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  will  serve 
to  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
citizens  of  Findlay  and  of  the  county  generally : 

“In  the  death  of  J.  T.  Adams  the  city  of 
Findlay  loses  one  of  its  foremost  citizens  and 
his  family  a good  father  and  friend.  He  was 
a self-made  man,  by  his  own  efforts  rising  to 
wealth  and  influence,  and  by  his  example  form- 
ing an  object  lesson  that  the  young  men  of  to- 
day might  do  well  to  emulate.  He  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Findlay,  witness- 
ing its  growth  from  an  obscure  village  to  its 
present  splendid  proportions,  and  he  materially 
assisted  in  such  growth,  spending  very  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  its  upbuilding  and  ex- 
pending millions  among  working  men  and  for 
material  during  his  long  and  busy  career  in 
this  city.  He  has  truly  been  a benefactor  to 
his  fellows,  and  while  not  of  a demonstrative 
disposition,  possessed  a warm  heart  and  gen- 
erous nature,  and  the  friends  he  made  were 
always  steadfast  and  staunch.” 

Such  indeed  was  Mr.  Adams — a man  who 


will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  personal  contact. 

JAMES  M.  BARR,*  who  for  many  years 
was  identified  with  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
and  served  four  years  as  postmaster  of  Find- 
lay, O.,  was  bom  June  27,  1847,  on  his  present 
residence  property  at  No.  200  W.  Front  Street, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  a son  of  James  H.  and  Mary 
(Shaw)  Barr. 

James  H.  Barr  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  and  in  early  manhood  came  to  Findlay, 
Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants 
of  Findlay,  being  a member  of  the  old  firm  of 
Taylor  and  Barr,  and  was  the  first  probate 
judge  of  Hancock  County,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  two  terms. 

James  M.  Barr  was  reared  in  Findlay,  Ohio, 
and  after  obtaining  an  education  in  the  schools 
of  this  city,  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
spent  six  years  working  in  a wholesale  house. 
He  then  returned  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  he 
succeeded  S.  C.  Moore  as  postmaster,  receiving 
his  appointment  during  Cleveland's  last  ad- 
ministration. Since  the  close  of  his  term  as 
postmaster,  Mr.  Barr  has  devoted  his  time  to 
the  oil  and  gas  business,  but  is  now  not  actively 
engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Barr  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura 
P.  Starr,  who  comes  of  one  of  the  prominent 
families  of  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Hiram  J.  Starr,  deceased,  who 
was  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  and  stock- 
men  of  that  county.  Mr.  Barr  is  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party  in  politics,  and  has  served 
as  councilman  and  in  various  other  offices.  He 
is  fraternally  a Mason. 

JOHN  W.  ZELLER,  state  school  commis- 
sioner, one  of  Ohio’s  earnest  and  effectual  men 
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in  the  educational  field,  for  more  than  thirty 
consecutive  years  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Findlay.  With  almost  a parent’s 
interest  he  watched  them  develop  from  a prim- 
itive state  with  more  or  less  crude  methods  of 
instruction  to  the  highly  organized  and  thor- 
oughly representative  educational  bodies  they 
are  today,  in  all  their  features  reflecting  the 
scholarly  influence  he  has  brought  to  bear  in 
this  long  period  of  association.  Prof.  Zeller 
was  bom  January  22,  1849,  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  coming  of  solid, 
substantial,  virtuous  and  frugal  German  pa- 
rentage. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age,  having  made 
the  most  of  his  afforded  opportunities  in  the 
district  schools,  he  began  to  teach  school,  and 
after  six  years  found  himself  able  to  enter  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada;  in  1874  he 
was  a member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
that  institution.  After  more  schoolroom  work, 
in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  school 
superintendent  for  two  years,  he  entered  Mt. 
Union  College  where  he  earned  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.,  from  which  college  he  also  received 
later  the  degree  of  Ph.  M.  He  subsequently 
took  up  the  study  of  languages  at  the  Ohio 
Normal  University,  where  he  also  acted  as  a 
tutor;  he  studied  political  economy  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  and  later  at  Findlay  Col- 
lege, where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
in  1892. 

In  1877  Professor  Zeller  was  first  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Findlay  schools,  with 
sixteen  teachers,  three  buildings  and  fifteen 
schools  under  his  charge.  A comparison  shows 
in  some  degree  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  advancing  the  material  possessions 
of  the  city  in  this  line.  There  are,  in  1910, 
ninety-four  teachers,  fourteen  buildings  and 


one  of  the  finest  High  School  buildings  in  the 
state.  These  structures  are  modern  in  every 
particular,  their  equipments  being  such  as  to 
give  students  the  advantages  which  their  fath- 
ers could  scarcely  have  obtained  in  college  or 
academy  in  their  pupil  days.  To  estimate  the 
work  done  and  progress  made  in  intellectual 
advancement  by  Professor  Zeller,  would  be  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  graduates  from  the  Findlay  High 
School  take  precedence  generally  in  any  intel- 
lectual contests  where  opportunities  are  af- 
forded them  for  competition. 

Professor  Zeller  has  long  been  an  important 
factor  in  every  organization  in  the  state  de- 
voted especially  to  the  advancement  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  teachers.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders and  served  several  times  as  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association. 
For  years  he  has  conducted  institutes  all  over 
the  State,  and  in  the  fall  election  of  1908  he 
was  chosen  State  School  Commissioner  by  a. 
plurality  of  46,559.  So  closely  has  he  applied 
himself  to  the  educational  interests  of  his  sec- 
tion that  purely  business  enterprises  have  never 
appealed  to  him  to  any  great  extent ; but  he 
early  became  interested  in  the  development  of 
natural  gas  and  was  a member  of  the  company 
that  drilled  the  first  gas  well  in  Ohio,  this  being 
the  memorable  event  of  the  year  1886  in  Find- 
lay. Together  with  his  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  public  weal  of  his  fellow  citizens,, 
he  takes  active  part  in  the  Findlay  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  has  been  a steward,  and 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  erection  of 
the  Howard  and  Heck  Methodist  churches  at 
Findlay.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  His 
handsome  residence  is  located  at  No.  31 1 East" 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Findlay. 
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M.  D.  NEFF,*  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
M.  D.  Neff  & Co.,  lumber  dealers  and  opera- 
tors of  a planing-mill  and  saw-mill,  with  works 
and  yards  on  Fair  Street,  at  the  junction  of 
Main  and  the  L.  E.  & W.  Railroad,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  is  a thoroughly  experienced  man  in  this 
business,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  became  his  father's  manager  in  the 
same  line.  He  was  bom  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
November  6,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  M.  T.  and 
Samantha  (Turner)  Neff. 

M.  T.  Neff  was  born  in  1832,  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and  there  entered 
into  the  lumber  business  and  operated  exten- 
sively, at  one  time  having  three  saw-mills  on 
the  Sandusky  River.  He  extended  his  inter- 
ests to  Michigan,  where  he  dealt  by  wholesale 
and  it  was  while  occupied  there  that  he  was 
seriously  injured.  He  transferred  his  interests 
to  Findlay,  in  1878,  and  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  style  of  the  M.  T.  Neff  Lumber 
and  planing  mill,  until  his  death,  in  1903. 

M.  D.  Neff  was  reared  and  educated  at  Fre- 
mont and  from  boyhood  has  been  interested  in 
the  lumber  business,  giving  his  father  assist- 
ance even  before  he  left  school.  When  the 
father  died,  Mr.  Neff,  together  with  his  sister, 
Lucretia  Neff,  bought  out  the  other  heirs  and 
changed  the  firm  style  to  M.  D.  Neff  & Co., 
and  the  business  has  been  prosperous  ever 
since,  employment  being  given  to  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  men.  Mr.  Neff  was  married  to  Miss 
Etta  Belle  Jones,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Mildred.  Mr.  Neff  belongs  to 
the  Elks. 

FRANK  KARST,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Karst  and  Laffey,  well  known  grocers 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  been  a resident  of  Find- 
lay since  1849.  He  was  born  March  29,  1827, 


in  Badenheim,  near  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  Hes- 
sen Darmstadt,  son  of  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
(Bertram)  Karst. 

Frank  Karst  was  reared  in  Germany  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  began  working  as  a 
clerk  in  a hardware  store.  He  later  became 
identified  with  a wholesale  notion  store,  and 
in  1849  came  with  his  parents  to  America.  The 
family  stopped  for  a few  months  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  with  a brother  of  our  subject,  but  subse- 
quently located  on  a farm  in  Eagle  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Karst  was  una- 
ble to  endure  the  hardships  of  clearing  the 
land,  and  came  to  Findlay  in  1849,  where  he 
spent  the  first  month  working  in  a dry  goods 
store,  but  later  clerked  one  and  a half  years 
in  a grocery  store. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  he  established  himself 
in  the  grocery  business  on  Main  Street,  in 
what  is  now  the  Kimmel  Block  and  was  asso- 
ciated in  that  business  with  his  brother  Jacob 
until  1858,  when  he  purchased  his  brother’s 
interest  in  same.  In  1855  he  purchased  the 
property  where  the  Edwards  Shoe  Company  is 
now  situated,  and  three  years  later  traded  that 
for  the  property  upon  which  the  Mystic  Thea- 
tre now  stands.  In  1866  he  built  and  rented 
out  the  building  and  in  1870  he  purchased  the 
building  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Main  Cross 
Streets,  and  in  1872  moved  his  store.  In  1887 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Fred  Kwis  and 
conducted  the  business  until  1890,  when  the 
old  building  was  torn  down  and  the  present 
building  erected.  In  1896  he  bought  the  stock 
of  Gayer  & Davis  and  associated  himself  with 
R.  M.  Wise.  In  1900  he  sold  his  interest  to 
Shafer  & Wise  and  bought  the  stock  of  Keiffer 
& Nonnamaker  and  the  concern  is  now  known 
as  the  firm  of  Karst  & Laffey,  where  they  have 
been  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Karst  erected  the  first 
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house  in  the  Vance  addition  to  Findlay  in  1854. 

Mr.  Karst  was  married  to  Anna  Maria 
Schneider  (bom  in  Bregens,  Austria,  on  Lake 
Constance),  and  of  this  union  were  born  eight 
children — Frank  L.,  Joseph  P.,  Amelia,  Cath- 
erine, Julius,  Adeline,  August  and  Martin — of 
whom  two  survive,  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
The  mother,  Joseph  P.,  and  Frank  L.  (he  left 
three  children  of  whom  one,  Edward,  sur- 
vives) all  died  in  1881;  Amelia,  Julius  and 
Martin  died  young,  and  Adeline  died  October 
8,  1909.  August  lives  at  home  and  Catherine 
is  the  wife  of  Michael  Laffey,  who  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  has  been  associated  with  our 
subject  in  business.  She  is  the  mother  of  five 
children — Mary,  Martha,  Frank,  Charles  (de- 
ceased. and  Claire.  The  father  of  our  subject 
died  in  1880  aged  ninety-three  years  and  five 
months. 

Mr.  Karst  is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  has  been  a liberal  contributor. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society. 
He  has  served  as  member  of  the  town  council 
and  was  trustee  of  the  water  %vorks  at  the  time 
the  new  water  works  system  was  built. 

AUGUST  NEUMAN,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Infirmary  Directors  of  Hancock 
County.  Ohio,  and  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  of  the  county,  was  born  February  13, 
1856,  in  Mecklenberg,  Germany,  a son  of 
John  and  Louisa  Neuman. 

August  Neuman  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  he  journeyed  to  this  country  with  his 
parents,  who  came  at  once  to  Hancock  County. 
Ohio.  The  family  lived  a short  time  with  Ru- 
dolph Neuman,  an  uncle  of  our  subject’s  father, 
but  later  settled  on  a farm  in  Portage  Town- 
ship. where  our  subject  grew  to  manhood.  He 


worked  as  a farm  hand  until  1879  and  after 
his  marriage  rented  his  father-in-law’s  farm  in 
Pleasant  Township  until  1881.  He  then  bought 
part  of  the  farm,  but  later  sold  it  back  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  purchased  a farm  of  eighty- 
three  acres  in  Portage  Township,  where  he 
followed  general  farming  until  locating  in 
Findlay,  on  March  24,  1910.  He  then  sold 
the  farm  and  bought  a tract  of  167  acres  in 
Portage  Township,  just  one  mile  east  of  the 
old  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Mr.  Neuman  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Infirmary  Board  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  office  January  4,  1909.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  that  body  he  was  elected  its 
president,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Hancock  County,  having  been  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  same  in  1908. 

Mr.  Neuman  was  first  united  in  marriage 
with  Sarah  Brickman,  who  was  born  in  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Frederick 
Brickman,  and  of  their  union  were  bom  three 
children:  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  E.  W. 
Bonham,  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  two  children, 
Sara  Janet,  and  Harold  Neuman;  J.  Fred,  who 
lives  on  our  subject’s  farm  in  Portage  Town- 
ship, and  married  Bertice  Moorehead;  and 
Clara  Elizabeth,  living  at  home.  Mrs.  Neu- 
man died  in  1892  and  he  subsequently  married 
Lucinda  Collingwood,  who  died  in  1895.  He 
then  married  Angeline  Montgomery,  who  was 
born  in  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  and  is  a daughter  of  George  and  Doro- 
thy Montgomery.  Mr.  Neuman  is  fraternally 
a member  of  the  Maccabees,  and  has  served  as 
a member  of  the  school  board  and  as  trustee  of 
Portage  Township. 

George  Montgomery  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  October  n,  1823,  and  was  the 
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only  child  born  to  John  and  Nancy  (Helmick) 
Montgomery,  the  former  being  killed  by  a fall- 
ing tree,  when  George  was  but  one  year  old. 
George  Montgomery  was  reared  by  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Nicholas  Helmick,  who  came 
to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  set- 
tled in  Cass  Township.  His  grandfather  served 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Montgomery  took 
up  auctioneering  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known  auctioneers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
He  also  became  a large  land  owner  and  at 
one  time  owned  a tract  of  1,400  acres.  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  first  married  in  1844  to 
Mary  Chase,  a daughter  of  George  Chase,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Hancock  County. 
She  died  in  1861,  and  he  later  married  Doro- 
thy A.  Culp,  who  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Neu- 
man, and  a daughter  of  Benoni  Culp.  Mr. 
Montgomery  served  as  the  first  postmaster  of 
Portage  Center,  which  was  the  second  post- 
office  opened  in  Hancock  County.  His  death 
occurred  in  1895. 

ADAM  RETTIG,*  who  is  a general  farmer 
in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  was  born 
in  Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County, 
October  15,  1859.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Katherine  (Pifer)  Rettig.  Both  were  born  in 
Germany  and  they  came  to  America  about  sixty 
years  ago,  landing  at  New  York  and  coming 
immediately  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  father  purchased  land. 

Adam  Rettig  grew  to  manhood  on  a farm 
and  has  carried  on  farming  and  stock  raising 
ever  since  he  grew  old  enough  to  use  farm 
tools.  He  is  a very  practical,  sensible  man 
and  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  Mr. 
Rettig  was  married  March  6,  1886,  to  Miss 
Annie  Appeld,  a daughter  of  Fred  and  Paulina 


(Marolion)  Appeld,  and  they  have  had  six 
children : Charles,  who  died  in  infancy ; Linda, 
who  is  married  to  August  Clish  and  they  live 
on  a farm  in  Madison  Township;  Mary  and 
Sherman,  who  reside  at  home  and  are  attend- 
ing school  in  Jackson  Township;  and  Clara  and 
Ernest,  both  of  whom  died  when  young.  Mr. 
Rettig  and  wife  are  members  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  at  Arlington.  He  has  al- 
ways voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

JOHN  MELVIN  BYAL,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Pleasant  Township,  who  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Hancock  County,  be- 
longs to  an  old  pioneer  family  of  Ohio.  His 
farm  of  120  acres  is  devoted  to  general  agri- 
culture and  the  raising  of  stock.  He  was  born 
in  Findlay  Township,  August  14,  1865,  and  is 
a son  of  Campbell  and  Anna  (Pendleton) 
Byal. 

The  Byal  family  originated  in  Ireland.  The 
grandfather,  John  Byal,  settled  in  Findlay 
Township,  Hancock  County,  near  the  site  of 
the  Infirmary  and  he  built  a mill  west  of  Find- 
lay. The  father  of  John  M.  Byal  followed 
farming  in  Findlay  Township  and  died  in  1881. 
The  mother  still  survives  and  resides  at  Find- 
lay. She  was  born  in  1836  in  Hancock  County, 
a daughter  of  Joel  and  Amy  Pendleton,  both 
of  whom  died  on  their  farm  one  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Findlay.  For  forty  years  he  was 
county  surveyor  of  Hancock  County.  John 
M.  Byal  is  the  eldest  of  his  parents’  family  of 
six  children  and  the  three  other  survivors  are  : 
Nora,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Gorrell,  of 
Findlay;  and  Clement  and  Leslie,  both  of 
whom  reside  in  Findlay  Township. 

John  M.  Byal  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Findlay  Township,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  farming  and  continued  to 
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reside  there  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  when  he  moved  to  Blanchard  Township. 
Mr.  Byal  was  a resident  of  that  township  for 
twenty-two  years  and  then  came  to  his  present 
farm.  He  has  a very  desirable  and  valuable 
property  here  in  which  he  takes  much  interest, 
carefully  cultivating  his  land  and  growing  some 
very  fine  stock. 

Mr.  Byal  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Cornwell,  a daughter  of  D.  J.  and  R.  Cornwell, 
on  March  29,  1888,  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren— Fern,  Lester,  Gladys  and  Frederick — 
all  of  whom  reside  at  home.  Mr.  Byal  and 
family  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church.  He  is  identified  with  Lodge  No.  354, 
Odd  Fellows.  Nominally  he  is  a Democrat, 
but  in  local  elections  he  generally  uses  his  own 
judgment  about  candidates,  putting  the  man 
and  his  record  before  party. 

THOMAS  C.  LINGER,*  manager,  and — 
in  association  with  his  father,  P.  F.  Linger,  of 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia — owner  of  the 
Ohio  Hay  and  Grain  Company,  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  has  been  established  in  business  in  this 
city  since  February  1,  1904.  He  was  born  in 
Ritchie  County,  West  Virginia,  February  14, 
1873,  and  is  a son  of  P.  F.  and  Susan  E. 
Linger. 

P.  F.  Linger  is  one  of  the  old  residents  and 
substantial  men  of  Ritchie  County  and  he  still 
continues  to  manage  his  farm  there,  together 
with  a general  store  in  which  he  has  been  also 
interested  for  some  years,  while  he  has  addi- 
tional interests  at  Clarksburg-  and  at  Findlay. 

Thomas  C.  Linger  was  reared  through  his 
school  period  on  the  home  farm  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  country.  He  then  decided 
to  learn  telegraphing  and  when  fifteen  years 
of  age  left  the  farm  and  as  his  brother  was 


station  agent  at  Parsons,  West  Virginia,  he 
went  there  for  instruction.  As  he  was  apt  and 
reliable  he  later  became  an  excellent  operator, 
subsequently  succeeding  his  brother  there  and 
still  later  being  sent  as  operator  to  other  points 
on  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  After 
four  years  of  railroad  work,  Mr.  Linger  turned 
his  attention  in  another  direction  and  took  a 
course  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  at 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  In  1898  he  went 
into  the  grain  business,  starting  in  with  the 
Marietta  Brokerage  Company,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  after  being  with  that  firm  for  four 
years,  going  to  Clarksburg,  where  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  branch  house  of  the  Ohio  Hay  and 
Grain  Company,  which  is  still  continued.  From 
there  he  came  to  Findlay.  The  Ohio  Hay  and 
Grain  Company  is  a very  large  concern  and 
has  prospered  from  the  start.  In  the  spring  of 
1910  the  company  increased  their  Findlay  fa- 
cilities by  erecting  a grain  elevator  of  about 
100,000  bushels  capacity.  They  handle  hay, 
flour,  and  grain  and  employ  ten  people,  while, 
during  the  summer  seasons  they  have  several 
hay  pressers  at  work  all  over  the  country  and 
during  the  busy  seasons  have  from  forty  to 
fifty  extra  men  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Linger  married  Miss  Alice  Peters,  of 
Louisa,  Kentucky,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Linger  is  a member  of  the  order 
of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  belongs  to  the 
United  Commercial  Travelers’  organization. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOUCK,  one  of  Findlay’s 
most  highly  esteemed  retired  citizens,  for  many 
years  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
his  valuable  estate  consisting  of  200  acres, 
which  is  situated  in  Jackson  Township,  Han- 
cock County.  Mr.  Houck  was  born  March  4, 
1827,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  just  ten 
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years  before  his  parents  settled  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jackson  Township.  They  were  Jacob 
F.  and  Eve  (Ebaugh)  Houck. 

For  seventy-three  years  the  Houck  family 
has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  Han- 
cock County,  during  this  long  period  contrib- 
uting in  no  small  degree  to  its  development 
along  every  line  of  progress.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Houck  was  a native  of  Maryland  and  his 
mother  of  Pennsylvania,  both  coming  of  the 
sturdy  stock  that  ensured  vigorous  bodies  and 
strong  minds  to  their  offspring.  Of  their  ten 
children,  eight  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood and  five  of  this  generation  still  survive. 
Jacob  F.  Houck  was  a representative  man  of 
his  time  and  section,  one  who  served  his  town- 
ship in  many  responsible  offices  with  efficiency 
and  set  an  example  to  his  neighbors  in  industry 
and  public  spirit.  For  many  years  he  and  wife 
were  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

William  H.  Houck,  as  the  eldest  of  the  fam- 
ily, had  fewer  advantages  in  education  and 
earlier  responsibilities  than  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  became  his  father’s  main  depend- 
ence in  clearing  up  the  wilderness  farm,  which 
preceded  the  same  kind  of  hard  work  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Houck  having  the  record  of  having 
cleared  200  acres  of  virgin  soil  in  Hancock 
County.  Since  1863  he  has  owned  his  present 
valuable  farm  in  Jackson  Township,  one  of  the 
best  improved  and  best  stocked  in  this  section 
of  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising agriculturists  of  his  locality  in  his 
prime  and  owned  the  first  buggy  in  his  town- 
ship and  bought  the  first  grass-cutter  in  Han- 
cock County.  In  1902  he  came  to  Findlay  to 
make  his  home  with  his  youngest  son,  Willie 
E.,  his  wife  having  died  in  September,  1899.  At 
different  times  during  his  residence  in  Jackson 


Township,  Mr.  Houck  responded  to  the  w ishes 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  served  in  township 
offices,  but  he  has  never  been  a seeker  for  po- 
litical honors.  In  looking  back  over  his  long 
life  he  has  the  consciousness  that  as  far  as  he 
has  been  able,  he  has  lived  usefully  and  there 
is  nothing  to  mar  his  serene  old  age,  but  much 
to  bring  him  comfort. 

Mr.  Houck  was  married  in  1852  to  Eliza- 
beth Smaltz,  a daughter  of  Henry  Smaltz,  of 
Hancock  County,  and  to  them  were  born  the 
following  children:  Solomon  F.,  Adam  B., 
Catherine  E.,  Annie  M.,  Lottie  A.,  John  P., 
Jacob  H.,  Robert  C.,  Perry  H.,  and  Willie  E. 
John  P.,  residing  at  No.  205  West  Hardin 
Street,  Findlay,  is  connected  with  the  T.  & O. 
C.  Railroad  Company;  Jacob  H.,  resides  at 
Rochester,  Pa. ; and  Willie  E.,  residing  at  No. 
605  West  Hardin  Street,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Boss  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
latter  married  Miss  Gail  Grindle  and  they  have 
two  children.  For  more  than  a half  a century, 
William  H.  Houck  has  been  a class  leader  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a licensed 
exhorter  for  about  the  same  time. 

DR.  J.  R.  TROVINGER,*  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  Arlington,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
since  1889,  was  born  May  17,  1864,  in  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Curtis  and  Mary 
(Neal)  Trovinger. 

Curtis  Trovinger  was  a native  of  Maryland 
and  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father,  John  Trov- 
inger, who  settled  in  Fairfield  County.  He 
later  removed  to  Perry  County,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  also  died  in  Perry 
County. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Trovinger  grew  to  maturity  in 
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Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  attended  the  local 
schools  and  the  Thomville  High  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1884.  He  then  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Arkansas  and  Perry  County 
for  four  years,  and  in  1887  entered  the  Colum- 
bus Medical  College  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1889. 
He  immediately  embarked  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Arlington,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since 
been  continuously  and  successfully  engaged  in 
his  profession. 

Dr.  Trovinger  is  fraternally  a member  of 
the  Maccabees,  No.  179,  of  Arlington,  of  which 
he  is  past  commander,  and  was  for  six  years 
surgeon,  and  also  affiliates  with  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  No.  184,  of  Thornville,  of  which  he  is  past 
grand  commander;  also  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, of  which  he  was  elected  junior  vice 
commander  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  June  14,  1910. 
He  was  United  States  Pension  Examiner  un- 
der Presidents  Cleveland  and  McKinley,  and 
also  served  one  term  as  Mayor  of  Arlington. 
Dr.  Trovinger  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hettie  Solt,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Eagle 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  they 
have  always  resided  at  Arlington. 

EDMUND  C.  TAYLOR,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Banking  & Savings  Company,  at 
Findlay,  and  also  president  of  the  Findlay 
Foundry  & Machine  Company,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  various  interests  of  this  city  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  September  2,  1851.  He  was  liber- 
ally educated  and  after  completing  his  course 
in  Oberlin  College,  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  development  of  oil  in  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  fields,  which  was  then  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  prac- 


tical interest  in  this  great  industry,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  located  at  Oil  City  and  then  went  to  the 
Butler  County  fields  and  for  the  six  succeeding 
years  took  part  in  the  activities  of  that  section, 
learning  during  this  time  the  stoicism  neces- 
sary to  bear  the  alternations  of  fortune  arising 
from  speculation.  He  acquired  capital  and  in 
1878  opened  a nitro-glycerine  factory  at  Brad- 
ford, using  this  explosive  in  the  shooting  of 
wells  for  prospectors.  He  was  engaged  in  this 
work  for  seven  years,  when  he  became  an  oil 
producer,  in  1881  locating  at  Richburg,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  until  1886,  and  then  came 
to  Findlay.  Mr.  Taylor  was  connected  with 
the  first  well  drilled  for  oil  in  this  section  and 
is  practically  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  indus- 
try here.  He  has  never  entirely  given  up  his 
oil  interests,  having  with  them  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  ample  fortune,  but  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  industry  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  other  important  enterprises  claim- 
ing his  time  and  close  attention.  Since  January, 
1901,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Banking  & Savings  Company,  a leading 
financial  institution  of  this  section  of  Ohio.  He 
owns  a finely  improved  farm  of  117  acres. 
Without  being  a politician,  Mr.  Taylor  is  an 
earnest  Republican  and  a vigorous  supporter 
of  all  measures  looking  to  good  government. 
He  is  charitable  to  a large  degree  and  a willing 
promoter  of  public  spirited  enterprises  w’hether 
for  a special  benevolent  purpose  or  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  in  1889  to  Mrs. 
Thirza  (Ostermeyer)  Moore,  of  Findlay,  and 
their  handsome  residence  stands  at  No.  222 
Center  Street,  Findlay.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 32nd 
degree  Mason  and  belongs  also  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  Personally 
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he  is  genial  and  frank  and  counts  his  friends 
by  the  score. 

OLIVER  POWELL,*  a retired  farmer  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  re- 
siding in  a very  pleasant  and  attractive  resi- 
dence situated  at  No.  608  Center  Street,  came 
here  from  his  farm  in  1900  and  has  continued 
to  live  here  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  a val- 
ued member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Findlay, 
having  served  in  this  organization  as  chaplain 
and  commander  and  gained  admission  to  this 
body  on  account  of  his  loyal  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Powell  was  born  November  21, 
1834,  on  a farm  stuated  in  Liberty  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Findlay,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Cath- 
erine (Fellers)  Powell. 

Henry  Powell  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
and  lived  there  until  after  his  marriage  when 
he  came  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1830 
to  Hancock  County,  where  he  entered  land  in 
Liberty  Township.  He  developed  an  excellent 
farm  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1876. 
He  was  married  first  to  Catherine  Fellers,  who 
died  in  1838,  and  secondly  to  Rebecca  Myers. 

Oliver  Powell  was  reared  on  the  farm  in 
Liberty  Township  and  attended  the  old  log 
school  that  was  not  far  distant  from  his  home. 
He  engaged  in  farming  and  in  1858  built  a 
saw-mill  and  operated  it  until  October  15, 
1862,  when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  became  a member  of  Company  H, 
10th  O.  Vol.  Cav.,  and  remained  in  the  army 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a 
period  of  two  years  and  eight  months.  With 
his  comrades,  Mr.  Powell  passed  all  through 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  mainly  doing  scout 
duty,  and  afterward  was  under  Sherman  in  the 
great  march  to  the  sea;  he  was  present  at  the 


fall  of  Atlanta  and  participated  in  many  of  the 
most  stirring  events  of  that  section.  He  did  not 
escape  all  the  dangers  of  war.  When  near 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  his  commander  was 
surprised  by  a larger  force  and  Corporal  Pow- 
ell, together  with  about  200  of  his  comrades, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  whole  party  was 
marched  to  Richmond  and  for  two  days  Cor- 
poral Powell  had  a realization  of  what  Libby 
Prison  was  like.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1865  when  the  Confederates  were  no  longer 
anxious  to  keep  their  prisoners  and  within  two 
days  he  was  paroled  and  was  given  a furlough 
home  by  his  commander  for  thirty  days.  At 
its  end  he  reported  at  Columbus  but  just  then 
an  order  came  from  the  Government  that  all 
paroled  prisoners  should  be  mustered  out  and 
with  this  welcome  news  he  was  soon  on  his 
way  home. 

Mr.  Powell  was  married  on  Christmas  Day, 
1868,  to  Miss  Rachel  Comer,  who  was  born 
in  Liberty  Township,  and  died  in  1900,  at 
Findlay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  had  six  chil- 
dren : Blanche,  who  is  a teacher  in  the  McKee 
school  at  Findlay;  Grace,  who  died  aged  one 
year;  James  Powell,  who  is  an  engineer  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  lives  at  Dunkirk, 
New  York;  Gertrude,  who  is  the  wife  of  Roy 
Flucke,  of  Findlay;  Otto,  who  died  aged  two 
years;  and  Herbert,  who  died  when  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Powell  continued  to  live  in 
Liberty  Township  until  1882  and  then  moved 
to  his  farm  of  eighty  acres  near  Mt.  Cory, 
which  he  sold  prior  to  coming  to  Findlay  in 
1900.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  almost  since  its  organization  but 
he  has  never  been  willing  to  accept  public  of- 
fice. From  his  youth  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  Evangelical  church.  For  years  he  has 
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been  prominent  in  the  Grand  Army  and  is  very 
well  known  in  the  organization. 

BENJAMIN  REDICK,  whose  valuable 
farm  of  200  acres,  lies  in  Eagle  Township, 
Hancock  County,  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Findlay,  Ohio,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Red- 
ick road,  has  lived  here  for  the  past  seventeen 
years.  He  was  born  in  Van  Buren  Township, 
Hancock  County,  February  16,  1873,  and  is  a 
son  of  Adam  and  Christina  Redick. 

Adam  Redick  and  wife  were  both  born  in 
Germany.  He  was  brought  to  America  by  his 
parents  in  boyhood  and  spent  his  subsequent 
life  in  Van  Buren  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  as  a farmer,  dying  there  in  1883.  His 
wife  was  five  years  old  when  her  parents 
brought  her  to  the  United  States  and  she  sur- 
vives and  resides  with  her  son,  Henry  Redick, 
on  the  homestead  in  Van  Buren  Township. 

Benjamin  Redick  remained  at  home  and 
helped  his  father  until  he  married,  in  1893, 
when  he  settled  on  his  pfesent  farm,  the  old 
Arras  homestead.  He  carries  on  general  farm- 
ing and  raises  considerable  stock,  none  of  it 
thoroughbred  but  all  profitably  marketable.  He 
has  given  much  attention  to  improving  the 
place,  putting  down  a large  amount  of  tile  and 
building  a modern  and  exceedingly  comforta- 
ble farm  residence,  together  with  barns  and 
other  structures  made  necessary  as  his  farm 
industries  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Redick  was  married  September  21, 
1893,  to  Miss  Maggie  Arras,  who  was  born 
on  the  farm  which  has  been  her  home  all  her 
life,  December  27,  1875.  Like  her  husband 
she  was  educated  in  the  township  shools.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Arras, 
who  many  years  ago  settled  in  Eagle  Town- 
ship where  they  became  leading  and  respected 


people.  Peter  Arras  died  in  1897  but  his 
widow  survives  and  lives  at  Jenera,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Redick  have  had  five  children, 
namely:  Esther,  Harley,  Lulu  Estella,  Cla- 
rissa and  William.  Three  times  has  the  dread 
Angel  of  Death  invaded  this  household.  Lulu 
Estella  died  October  22,  1897,  aged  one  month 
and  two  days.  Clarissa  died  July  26,  1903; 
William  died  March  23,  1905.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Redick  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  at  Jenera. 

M.  C.  SHAFER,*  a prominent  member  of 
the  Hancock  County  bar  and  a representative 
of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  German  families  of 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  December  4, 
1866,  and  is  a son  of  Morgan  D.  and  Mary  L. 
(Buntz)  Shafer. 

The  late  Morgan  D.  Shafer  was  born  in 
1838,  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  one  of  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren born  to  his  parents,  Michael  and  Nancy 
(Ireland)  Shafer,  and  a grandson  of  Michael 
Shafer,  who,  with  a brother,  came  to  America 
from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.  This  first  Michael  Shafer  mar- 
ried there  and  remained  until  his  son  Michael 
was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
moved  to  Knox  County,  Ohio.  The  second 
Michael  Shafer,  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
M.  C.  Shafer  of  Findlay,  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  family  in  Hancock  County,  where  he  ac- 
quired property  and  reared  a large  family. 
Throughout  life  he  maintained  his  old  ideas  of 
German  thrift  and  when  his  children  grew  old 
enough  to  desire  more  extended  educational 
advantages  than  the  local  schools  offered,  they 
were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
means,  although  at  that  time  he  was  amply 
able  to  give  them  assistance.  Thus,  when  Mor- 
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gan  D.  Shafer  found  the  environments  of  the 
farm  too  narrow  for  his  ambitions,  he  left 
home  and  taught  school  until  he  had  earned 
enough  to  take  a law  course  in  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
i860.  In  the  following  year,  however,  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  put  aside  his  per- 
sonal plans  and  responded  to  the  first  call  for 
troops,  entering  the  Federal  Army  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  E,  21st  O.  Vol.  Inf.  After 
the  end  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he  came  to 
Findlay  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  which  he  adorned  for  many  years, 
his  death  occurring  in  1899.  He  married 
Mary  L.  Buntz,  who  was  born  at  Ellsworth, 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  where  her  family  was 
exceedingly  prominent.  She  survives  and  re- 
sides with  a daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Jones,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

M.  C.  Shafer  was  reared  at  Findlay  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Findlay  High  School  in 
the  class  of  1885.  His  father  owned  600  acres 
of  land  in  Hancock  County  and  Mr.  Shafer  be- 
came interested  for  a time  in  farming  and  dur- 
ing one  winter  he  taught  a school  in  Marion 
Township.  He  then  spent  one  year  at  Findlay 
College,  after  which  he  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to 
literary  studies  in  general  and  two  more  to  the 
special  department  of  law,  being  graduated  in 
1893.  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Ohio 
and  admission  to  the  bar  he  established  him- 
self in  his  present  convenient  offices  at  No. 
407  l/i  Main  Street,  Findlay.  Mr.  Shafer’s 
practice  is  general,  requiring  much  knowledge 
along  many  lines,  and  he  has  earned  a fore- 
most place  among  a notable  body  of  profes- 
sional men. 

Mr.  Shafer  was  married  at  Findlay,  in  1893, 
to  Miss  Florence  Hamlin,  a daughter  of  John 


M.  Hamlin,  and  they  have  three  children: 
Richard  H.,  Mary  C.  and  Douglas  M.  Mr. 
Shafer  has  club  connections  and  fraternal  af- 
filiations and  is  particularly  active  in  the  Elks, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Wood- 
men. 

GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  a representative 
citizen  of  Cass  Township,  who,  together  with 
his  wife,  owns  250  acres  of  very  valuable  land, 
was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  July  27,  1846,  and  is  a son  of 
Alexander  and  Maria  (Stone)  Norris. 

Alexander  Norris  was  born  in  Maryland,  a 
son  of  English  parents,  and  came  to  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  when  a young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
shoemaker.  He  was  married  to  his  first  wife 
there  and  after  her  death  he  married  Maria 
Stone,  who  was  born  in  Virginia.  She  died  in 
1892,  aged  eighty-one  years  and  he  survived 
until  1898,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
To  the  first  marriage  four  children  were  born, 
namely:  William,  deceased;  Mary  Frances, 

wife  of  Samuel  Mosier,  of  Findlay;  and  Eliza- 
beth Ann  and  Sara  J.,  both  deceased.  Three 
children  were  born  to  the  second  marriage: 
George  Whitfield,  David  L.,  and  Anna,  wife  of 
H.  Borroughf,  of  Pleasant  Township.  In 
1852,  Alexander  Norris  and  family  came  to 
Hancock  County,  where  he  bought  twenty 
acres  in  Marion  Township,  then  added  forty 
acres  and  then  a second  forty  acres  and  still 
later,  120  acres,  and  devoted  his  later  years  to 
farming. 

George  W.  Norris  was  a child  when  the 
family  came  to  Hancock  County  and  he  grew 
to  manhood  on  the  home  farm,  which  he  helped 
to  clear.  He  occasionally  found  a chance  to 
attend  school  but  not  as  frequently  as  he  de- 
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sired,  as  his  services  were  required  at  home. 
On  December  21,  1870,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Amanda  Baker,  a daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Catherine  (Eckert)  Baker,  old  residents 
of  Cass  Township.  John  H.  Eckert  came  to 
Hancock  County  from  Fairfield  County  and 
was  the  original  owner  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norris,  having  made  the  entry.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norris  have  three  children:  John,  who 
assists  his  father  on  the  farm  of  ninety  acres, 
lying  in  Section  34,  on  the  township  line ; Belle, 
who  is  the  wife  of  D.  A.  Thomas,  who  oper- 
ats  Mr.  Norris’  second  farm,  and  they  have 
three  children — Gail,  Bernard  and  Raymond; 
and  George  Dallas,  who  resides  at  Findlay, 
married  Laura  Belle  Gibson,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Pearl. 

Mr.  Norris  has  made  farming  his  occupa- 
tion and  has  prospered.  Oil  has  been  produced 
on  one  of  his  farms.  He  came  to  his  present 
one  on  February  7,  1871  and  has  made  many  of 
the  excellent  improvements,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  the  brick  residence  which  is  commo- 
dious and  attractive. 

Mr.  Norris  has  an  admirable  Civil  War 
record.  He  enlisted  on  October  7,  1864,  in  Co. 
F,  47th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  under  Capt.  Brachman, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  August,  1865.  He 
saw  hard  service,  being  under  Gen.  Sherman 
in  the  memorable  march  to  the  sea  and  took 
part  in  many  serious  engagements  including 
Fort  McAllister  and  Bentonville.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  injury  and  after  his 
honorable  discharge  returned  to  Hancock 
County.  He  is  a member  of  Stoker  Post,  No. 
54,  G.  A.  R.,  Findlay,  and  is  also  identified 
with  the  Odd  Fellows  there.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  he 
has  been  township  treasurer.  With  his  wife  he 
belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


JOHN  H.  HILTY,*  one  of  Orange  Town- 
ship’s representative  business  men,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Hilty  & Company, 
manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile,  has  his  plant 
located  on  his  farm  in  Section  36,  where  he 
owns  sixty  acres  of  excellent  land.  He  was 
born  in  Richland  Township,  Allen  County,  O., 
March  2,  1848,  and  is  a son  of  Christian  and 
Madelina  (Eicher)  Hilty. 

Christian  Hilty  was  born  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land. When  he  was  four  years  old  the  family 
started  for  America  but  the  mother  died  on  the 
ocean  and  was  buried  at  sea.  His  father  con- 
tinued his  journey  until  he  reached  Wayne 
County,  O.,  where  Christian  Kilty  was  reared. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  married 
Madelina  Eicher,  who  was  born  in  Alsace,  now 
a part  of  Germany,  and  came  to  America  when 
eighteen  years  old.  Six  children  were  born  to 
Christian  Hilty  and  his  wife,  as  follows : an  in- 
fant that  died  unnamed;  Benjamin,  who  is  de- 
ceased ; John  H. ; David,  who  lives  in  Orange 
Township;  Katherine,  now  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  a Mr.  Lugenbihl,  of  Allen  County; 
and  Christian.  All  the  children  were  born  in 
Richland  Township,  Allen  County,  where  they 
settled  after  marriage,  on  a farm  of  eighty 
acres.  There  Christian  Hilty  died  in  1872,  his 
burial  being  in  Allen  County,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Bluffton.  Both  he  and  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Swiss  Mennonite  church. 

John  H.  Hilty  was  reared  and  attended 
school  in  Richland  Township  and  remained  on 
a farm  near  Bluffton,  in  Allen  County,  for 
three  years  following  his  marriage,  when  he 
came  to  Orange  Township,  Hancock  County. 
At  that  time  his  present  farm  was  practically 
uncleared.  He  was  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious and  soon  recognized  the  fact  that  this 
section  would  prove  an  admirable  location  for 
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the  brick  and  tile  business.  He  started  into  the 
same  at  first  in  partnership  with  a brother-in- 
law,  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  his  present 
location.  Later  he  purchased  the  other  inter- 
ests and  took  his  son  into  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Hilty  & Son,  which  con- 
tinued until  1908,  when  it  became  J.  H.  Hilty 
& Company  and  its  members  are:  John  H. 
Hilty,  Christian  Hilty  and  John  Baumgard- 
ner. The  business  has  prospered.  Formerly 
about  thirty  kilns  a year  were  burned  but  in  the 
present  season,  up  to  date,  the  company  has 
put  out  about  one  Tciln  a week.  The  product  is 
building  brick  and  tile,  in  size  from  three  to 
fifteen  inches.  The  quality  of  brick  and  tile 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  older  and  bet- 
ter known  plants  and  its  future  prospects  are 
very  bright. 

Mr.  Hilty  was  married  in  Allen  County  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Thutt,  a daughter  of  John 
Thutt,  of  Richland  Township,  and  six  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  namely:  Christian, 
who  is  a member  of  the  above  firm,  married 
Minerva  Gilbert ; Rhoda ; Reuben,  who  resides 
at  Toledo,  is  a veterinary  surgeon;  Elmer,  a 
resident  of  Hancock  County,  is  a civil  engineer; 
Clara,  who  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Hansinger, 
of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  and  Elnora,  who  resides 
at  home.  Mr.  Hilty  and  family  are  members 
of  the  Mennonite  church.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

JOHN  P.  MOSIER,  owner  of  330  acres  of 
valuable  land  comprising  the  old  Mosier  home 
farm  in  Sections  3 and  4,  Marion  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  and  112  acres  lying  in 
Section  23,  Cass  Township,  is  numbered  with 
the  substantial  men  of  this  part  of  Hancock 
County.  He  was  born  March  24.  1843.  in  the 
old  log  house  which  his  father  erected  on  the 


farm  after  he  had  cleared  a space  for  it,  and 
is  a son  of  Henry  M.  and  Catherine  (Davis) 
Mosier. 

Henry  M.  Mosier  was  born  in  Virginia  and 
remained  there  until  reaching  manhood  when 
he  went  to  Fairfield  County,  O.,  where  he  soon 
married  Catherine  Davis.  They  had  three 
children:  Samuel;  Mary,  wife  of  George 

Wolfe;  and  John  P.  After  his  first  wife  died 
he  married  Catherine  Swab,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  died  in  February,  1883,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  They  had  one 
child,  Cory  E.,  who  resides  in  Marion  Town- 
ship. Henry  M.  Mosier  died  in  March,  1881, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  When  he  came  to 
Hancock  County  and  secured  land  in  Marion 
Township,  it  was  heavily  timbered  and  it  re- 
quired years  of  industry  to  clear  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  cultivation.  All  this  work  he 
accomplished,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
John  P.,  when  the  latter  grew  old  enough.  By 
trade  Henry  M.  Mosier  was  a carpenter  and 
builder  and  numerous  structures  still  standing 
in  Fairfield  County,  attest  his  skill.  Later  he 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his  farm  inter- 
ests and  stock  raising  became  an  important  fea- 
ture. He  was  known  all  over  the  county,  en- 
joyed a large  degree  of  confidence  and  fre- 
quently served  in  township  offices  although  he 
was  in  no  sense  a politician. 

John  P.  Mosier  had  such  school  advantages 
as  the  place  and  time  afforded  and  he  well  re- 
members the  old  log  schoolhouse  with  its  slab 
seats.  He  began  to  help  his  father  when  quite 
young  and  continued  closely  associated  witn 
him  and  this  interest  made  the  elder  desire  that 
this  son  should  remain  on  the  farm.  An  ami- 
cable agreement  was  reached  with  the  other 
heirs  and  Mr.  Mosier  has  continued  here.  To 
the  homestead  he  has  added  his  other  land  as 
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it  suited  his  convenience  and  he  has  three  sets 
of  buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  In  1890  he 
erected  his  handsome  frame  residence,  giving 
it  a beautiful  setting  and  showing  taste  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  lawn  and  the  placing  of  shade 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery.  In  the  month 
of  roses  one  of  the  bushes  in  his  yard  is  worth 
traveling  miles  to  view  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  Mosier  was  married  June  13,  1869,  to 
Miss  Maria  F.  Myers,  a daughter  of  S.  S.  and 
Ann  Myers,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  Mrs. 
Mosier  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  May  17,  1845,  and  her  death  occurred  in 
1904.  They  had  six  children:  Ida  May,  who 
died  in  1902;  Etta  Virginia,  who  married  Wil- 
liam E.  Huffman ; William  D.,  who  died  June 
10,  1898;  John  H.,  who  died  June  10,  1897; 
Cletus  L.,  who  died  April  26,  1900;  and  Mertie 
Blanche,  who  died  September  19,  1903.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Huffman  reside  with  Mr.  Mosier  and 
Mr.  Huffman  operates  the  farm.  He  is  a son 
of  Norman  Huffman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huffman 
have  four  children:  Frances  E.,  Helen  M., 
Donald  J.  and  Pearl  M.  Mr.  Mosier  is  a Re- 
publican and  he  served  on  the  school  board  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  since  1866. 

EDWARD  BATTLES*,  a representative 
and  substantial  citizen  of  Orange  Township, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  where  he  owns  230  acres 
of  land,  was  born  April  7,  1850,  in  the  old  log 
house  that  was  then  standing  on  his  father’s 
home  farm,  which  adjoins  his  on  the  south. 
He  is  a son  of  Asa  and  Catherine  (Raimers) 
Battles,  and  a grandson  of  Brier  Battles. 

Asa  Battles  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1815,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Trumbull 
County,  O.  There  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
when  lie  possessed  sufficient  means,  started  out 


as  a pioneer  himself,  purchasing  200  acres  of 
virgin  forest  in  the  center  of  Orange  Township, 
Hancock  County.  There  he  built  his  first  log 
cabin  and  began  the  clearing  and  developing 
of  this  land  to  which  he  subsequently  added  un- 
til he  owned  680  acres,  enough  to  give  each  of 
his  surviving  sons  a farm.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  local  importance,  recognizing  his 
duties  in  the  way  of  religion  and  good  citizen- 
ship and  during  a long  and  worthy  life  retain- 
ing the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine  Raimers,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many but  who  then  lived  with  her  parents  in 
Allen  County,  O.  To  them  the  following  chil- 
dren were  born:  John,  Alfred,  William, 

George,  Edward,  Eliza  Jane,  Asa,  Jesse,  Free- 
man, Robert  and  Harry.  But  few  of  these 
survive.  The  two  eldest  sons  died  in  the  army 
while  serving  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. 
Asa  Battles,  the  father,  died  in  November, 
1904,  and  the  mother  followed  in  February, 
1909.  Their  burial  was  in  the  Thompson  cem- 
etery. Both  were  valued  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church. 

Edward  Battles  obtained  a district  school 
education  and  then  settled  down  to  farming  on 
the  homestead.  After  his  marriage  he  came  to 
the  present  farm,  next  to  the  one  on  which  he 
was  born.  It  had  not  been  improved  but  Mr. 
Battles  erected  the  present  residence,  barns  and 
outbuildings,  tiled  the  land  and  in  this  way  has 
added  largely  to  its  value.  He  carries  on  a 
general  line  of  agriculture  and  is  one  of  the 
township’s  prosperous  and  independent  farm- 
ers. 

In  1875  Mr.  Battles  was  married  to  Miss 
Matilda  Pipple,  a daughter  of  William  Pipple, 
of  Orange  Township,  and  they  have  five  chil- 
dren : John  F.,  who  married  Goldie  Burns, 
and  has  two  children — D.  and  Neva  Catherine ; 
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Fairy,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Beihl,  and  re- 
sides in  Orange  Township;  Bertha,  who  mar- 
ried J.  C.  Wetheral  and  has  one  son,  Robert; 
Lewis,  who  married  Ida  Kidd,  who,  at  death, 
left  one  daughter,  Helen;  and  Harley  J.  B., 
who  assists  his  father.  Mr.  Battles  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party. 

WILLIAM  F.  SMITH,  whose  finely  im- 
proved farm  of  130  acres  lies  in  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Hancock  County  and  is  a son  of  Henry  Wil- 
liam and  Albertina  (Tagler)  Smith. 

Henry  William  Smith  and  wife  were  both 
born  in  Germany  and  when  they  came  to 
America  they  located  first  in  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  near  Fostoria,  in  Washington  Township, 
where  he  purchased  forty  acres  of  land.  This 
he  subsequently  sold  and  moved  into  Pleasant 
Township  and  then  to  Blanchard  Township. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a soldier 
under  the  call  for  100-day  men.  He  died  when 
aged  seventy-four  years  and  his  wife  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years  and  their  burial  was  at 
McComb.  They  were  charter  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  that  place.  He  followed 
farming  through  his  active  years.  To  Henry 
William  Smith  and  wife  the  following  children 
were  born : Sarah,  who  is  the  wife  of  George 
Bach,  and  resides  at  Belmore,  Ohio;  William 
F. ; Louisa,  who  is  the  wife  of  M.  C.  Warren, 
of  Blanchard  Township;  George  H.,  who  re- 
ceived the  home  farm  and  married  Della  Fry; 
John  W.,  who  married  Nancy  Fundum;  Della, 
who  is  the  wife  of  James  Warren,  of  McComb; 
and  Mary,  who  died  in  infancy. 

After  his  school  days  were  over,  William  F. 
Smith  appplied  himself  to  farming.  On  March 
4,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Theodosia 
Fundum,  a daughter  of  Henry  J.  and  Kather- 


ine (Stone)  Fundum,  and  they  have  had  the 
following  children:  Anna  Mary,  Henry  Wil- 
liam, Frank  Alford,  Lulu  Alverta,  William  Jay, 
and  Clarence  Ora.  The  last  named  died  in  in- 
fancy and  was  interred  at  McComb. 

Henry  J.  Fundum,  who  was  a well  known 
resident  of  Blanchard  Township  for  many 
years  and  one  of  its  best  citizens,  was  bom  in 
Germany.  When  he  came  first  to  America  he 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  there  came  to 
Seneca  County,  Ohio,  where  he  married  Kath- 
erine Stone,  a native  of  his  own  birthplace. 
They  settled  near  Fostoria  and  remained  there 
until  after  the  birth  of  two  of  their  children, 
when  they  moved  to  the  farm  on  which  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith  and  family  now  live.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  brothers,  Henry  J.  Fundum 
bought  this  property  and  later,  through  pur- 
chase, became  sole  owner  and  cleared  the 
larger  part  of  it.  Subsequently  he  purchased 
adjoining  land  until  he  owned  400  acres  all  in 
one  block.  This  land  he  divided  among  his 
three  daughters  and  their  husbands  and  all  of 
it  is  improved  and  well  cultivated.  Henry  J. 
Fundum  lived  to  be  seventy-seven  years  of  age 
and  his  wife  to  be  sixty-seven.  They  were 
charter  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
McComb.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
a member  of  the  local  grange.  Three  daugh- 
ters were  bom  to  Henry  J.  Fundum  and  wife, 
namely:  Theodosia,  who  is  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith;  Amanda,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Lewis  Brickman,  a county  commissioner  of 
Hancock  County;  and  Nancy  A.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  John  W.  Smith.  It  is  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  all  three  sisters  to  live  near  to- 
gether and  thus  to  unite  with  each  other  in 
their  joys  and  support  each  other  in  their  sor- 
rows. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
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went  to  housekeeping  on  the  present  farm  and 
here  their  children  were  all  born.  They  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  which  he 
is  an  elder.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and 
has  served  as  township  trustee  for  two  years. 
He  erected  all  the  buildings  on  his  farm, 
cleared  a portion  of  it  and  did  the  draining. 

CHARLES  DENNIS*  who  owns  242 
acres  of  valuable  land  situated  in  Blanchard 
Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  was  born  in 
Eagle  Township,  Hancock  County,  February 
2,  1865,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel  and  Matilda 
(Alspath)  Dennis. 

Samuel  Dennis  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  died  at  Rawson,  O.,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  being  buried  in  Benton  Ridge  ceme- 
tery. In  early  manhood  he  came  to  Fairfield 
County,  O.,  where  he  married  Matilda  Alspath 
and  engaged  in  farming  there.  Three  sons 
were  born  to  them  in  the  same  house  in  which 
Mrs.  Dennis  was  born.  They  moved  then  to 
Hancock  County  and  five  more  sons  were  born 
in  Eagle  Township,  and  one  more  in  Blan- 
chard Township.  Samuel  Dennis  traded  farms 
with  John  Smith  and  after  he  took  possession 
of  the  Blanchard  Township  farm  he  built  the 
present  farm  residence,  which  has  needed  but 
a small  amount  of  repairing  since.  Samuel 
Dennis  lived  at  McComb  for  two  years  and 
then  moved  to  Rawson.  He  was  a Democrat. 
After  his  death  his  widow  came  to  make  her 
home  with  her  son  Charles.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Church  of  God,  but  her  husband  be- 
longed to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

Charles  Dennis  went  t<j  school  in  Blanchard 
Township  and  then  worked  for  his  father  until 
he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when 
he  married  and  since  then  has  operated  the 
farm  for  himself.  He  is  very  successful  in  his 


undertakings  and  is  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  hard  working  farmers  of  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Dennis  married  Miss  Emma  Ritter,  a 
daughter  of  W.  C.  Ritter,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Ethel,  Leo  and  Herman.  In  politics 
he  is  nominally  a Democrat  but  has  independent 
leanings  and  very  often  exercises  his  own  judg- 
ment only  in  casting  his  vote.  For  seven  years 
he  has  served  as  a member  of  the  township 
school  board.  He  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  attending  the  lodge  at 
Findlay. 

HARVEY  H.  WELLS,*  who,  for  fifty 
years  has  been  a resident  of  Hancock  County, 
O.,  owns  a valuable  farm  of  120  acres  which 
lies  in  Pleasant  Township,  which  he  devotes  to 
general  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was 
born  in  Licking  County,  O.,  and  is  a son  of 
Noah  and  Edith  (Warner)  Wells. 

Noah  Wells  was  born  in  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  a son  of  Richard  Wells  who  came  to 
Licking  County,  G.,  at  an  early  date  and  died 
there.  Noah  Wells  grew  to  manhood  and  mar- 
ried in  Licking  County  and  came  from  there 
to  Hancock  County  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion and  settled  in  Pleasant  Township,  on 
the  Ridge  road,  one  mile  west  of  Deweyville. 
He  purchased  and  improved  forty  acres  of  land. 
In  later  years  he  removed  to  Paulding  County, 
O.,  where  both  he  and  wife  died.  Six  sons  and 
six  daughters  were  born  to  Noah  and  Edith 
Wells,  namely:  Calvin,  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  enlisting  at  Newark,  O.,  and  died  in  the 
service  from  typhoid  fever ; Ann,  who  married 
Joseph  Simmons  in  Licking  County,  moved 
first  west  of  Deweyville  and  later  to  Missouri, 
where  both  died;  David,  who  died  of  typhoid 
fever  while  serving  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil 
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War ; Mary,  who  married  Rutherford  Adams, 
and  resides  at  Croton,  Licking  County ; Millie, 
who  married  Bazil  Sparling,  of  Hancock 
County,  survives  him  and  resides  at  Toledo; 
James,  who  resides  at  Benton  Ridge ; Amanda, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Myron  Moore,  and  resides 
in  Henry  County;  Nelson,  who  resides  in  Put- 
nam County;  Harvey  H.;  Emma,  who  lives  in 
Putnam  County,  is  the  widow  of  R.  C.  Dillon, 
who  died  in  May,  1910;  and  two  that  died  in 
infancy. 

Harvey  H.  Wells  attended  the  township 
schools  as  opportunity  offered  in  his  boyhood 
and  then  worked  on  the  home  farm  until  he 
married.  For  sixteen  years  afterward  he 
worked  as  a farmer  for  Lewis  Dukes,  of  Blan- 
chard Township.  He  had  no  capital  to  begin 
with  and  every  dollar  he  has  invested  he  has 
earned  by  his  own  persevering  industry.  His 
first  purchase  of  land  was  forty  acres  in  Put- 
nam County  and  later  he  bought  106  acres  of 
Amelia  Austin  but  sold  over  twenty-six  of 
them  and  then  continued  to  cultivate  about 
eighty  acres  until  in  March.  1907,  when  he  sold 
this  land  to  advantage.  He  then  purchased 
what  was  locally  known  as  the  Francis  Hull 
farm,  his  present  property.  This  land  was 
originally  entered  by  James  Ewing  in  the  early 
days  of  the  county  and  it  later  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a Mr.  Orrick  who  subsequently  sold 
it  to  Francis  Hull.  Mr.  Wells  lost  his  house 
by  fire  in  1909  which  necessitated  the  building 
of  a new  one.  His  fine  barn  is  one  of  the  best 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  township. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Wells  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sidney  Ellen  Riggle,  a daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Goodwin)  Riggle,  and 
they  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely : 
Claud,  who  resides  in  Liberty  Township  and 
is  a worker  in  the  oil  fields,  married  Pearl 


Smith  and  they  have  four  children — Ralph, 
Orville,  Evelyn  and  an  infant;  Lettie  May, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Roy  Rader,  of  McComb,  has 
two  children — Dorothy  and  Catherine ; and 
Clarence  and  Orie,  both  of  whom  give  their 
father  assistance  on  the  farm.  Mr.  W ells  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
McComb.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican  but  is 
no  seeker  after  political  rewards.  He  is  one 
of  the  representative  and  worthy  citizens  of 
this  section  of  Hancock  County. 

ELI  ALEXANDER,*  vice  president  of  the 
Buckeye  Ice  and  Coal  Company,  and  foreman 
of  the  block  department  of  the  Findlay  Clay 
Pot  Company,  has  been  a resident  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  since  1887.  He  was  born  December  15, 
1862,  on  a farm  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Hersch)  Alexander. 
'The  father  of  our  subject  died  in  the  fall  of 
1890  in  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  where  he 
located  with  his  family  in  1880.  The  mother 
is  still  living  in  Kansas. 

Eli  Alexander  was  reared  on  the  home  farm 
and  in  1880  went  with  his  parents  to  Kansas, 
where  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  In 
1887  he  returned  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  he 
worked  for  a time  at  his  trade  and  in  1889  be- 
came a mold  maker  in  the  Findlay  Clay  Pot 
Company,  with  which  he  has  since  been  iden- 
tified. He  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  that 
concern,  and  is  foreman  of  the  block  depart- 
ment of  same.  For  the  past  14  years  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  Buckeye  Ice  and  Coal 
Company,  of  which  he  is  now  vice  president. 
Mr.  Alexander  is  pQlitically  a Democrat,  bas 
served  two  years  on  the  City  Council,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Works  at  the 
time  the  new  water  system  was  installed.  He 
is  fraternally  a member  of  the  Masonic  order. 
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Mr.  Alexander  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  J.  Stoker,  a daughter  of  T.  A. 
Stoker,  who  is  a prominent  farmer  of  Allen 
Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander:  Jennie,  Eve,  George,  Ruth, 
Isabelle,  Harold  and  Dora.  The  family  re- 
side at  No.  2512  North  Main  Street. 

CYRUS  L.  CASTERLINE,*  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  proprietor  of  the  Bradford  Oil 
Company  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Genesee  Oil  Company,  has  been  one  of  Find- 
lay’s enterprising  and  successful  business  men 
for  a number  of  years.  He  was  born  in  1851, 
at  Angelica,  Alleghany  County,  New  York. 

Mr.  Casterline  was  educated  in  his  native 
place  and  first  became  identified  with  the  oil 
industry  when  he  went  to  the  Bradford  oil 
fields,  in.  1876.  He  became  a partner  of  the 
late  C.  S.  Carthell  in  the  Bradford  Oil  Com- 
pany and  after  Mr.  Carthell’s  death  purchased 
the  business  and  has  continued  as  its  sole  pro- 
prietor. As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Genesee  Oil  Company,  of  Findlay,  he  occupies 
a prominent  position  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  city,  while  other  business  enterprises  in 
which  he  is  officially  interested,  have  still  fur- 
ther increased  his  influence.  His  worth  as  a 
progressive  and  public-spirited  citizen  has  been 
recognized  in  many  ways  and  he  has  served 
with  efficiency  in  civic  offices,  especially  as  a 
member  of  the  city  board  of  improvements. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Casterline  is  a Republican, 
but  his  business  interests  have  always  been  so 
large  that  he  has  found  little  time  to  entertain 
political  aspirations.  He  has  a very  beautiful 
home  on  South  Main  Street,  although  a bache- 
lor, and  in  his  elegantly  fitted  apartments  may 


be  found  many  articles  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest, notably  a collection  of  horns  which  is 
probably  the  most  complete  in  the  state  and 
one  pair,  elaborately  carved,  would  grace  any 
museum.  He  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  a 
Shriner  and  belongs  also  to  the  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a man  of  gener- 
ous impulses  and  his  donations  to  charity  are 
large  although  very  quietly  made. 

ALPHEUS  HOFMASTER,*  who  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  on  a tract  of  100 
acres  in  Section  24,  Washington  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  has  been  a life  long 
resident  of  the  county.  He  was  born  Decem- 
ber 28,  1856,  on  the  old  Jacobs  farm  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  and  is  a son  of  Jonas  and 
Mary  (Jacobs)  Hof  master. 

John  and  Rachel  (Eadler)  Hofmaster,  pa- 
ternal grandparents  of  our  subject,  were  na- 
tives of  Germany  and  .were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Mahoning  County,  Ohio.  They  sub- 
sequently came  to  Hancock  County  and  located 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  William  Earnest  « 
farm  in  Washington  Township.  Here  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  his  death  oc- 
curring at  the  age  of  91  years ; his  wife  died  at 
the  age  of  86  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Paul,  deceased;  Cath- 
erine, deceased;  Anna,  deceased;  Jonas,  de- 
ceased; Rachel,  deceased;  Mary,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Hooper;  Ellen,  deceased;  Lydia; 
Jacob,  deceased;  Hannah;  and  three  who  died 
in  infancy. 

Jonas  Hofmaster  was  bom  August  13,  1829, 
in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  and  when  a young 
man  came  to  Hancock  County  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  on  a tract  of  timberland  in  Wash- 
ington Township.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Jacobs,  who  was  bom  in  Hancock  County, 
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Ohio,  and  was  a daughter  of  John  and  Marga- 
ret Jacobs,  natives  of  Germany,  who  came  to 
Hancock  County  in  1833  and  entered  land  one 
mile  north  of  our  subject’s  place  in  Washing- 
ton Township.  After  his  marriage  Jonas  Hof- 
master  spent  ten  years  on  the  old  Jacobs  farm, 
then  bought  80  acres  of  land  from  Nick  Jacobs, 
to  which  he  later  added  20  acres,  the  farm 
now  being  owned  by  our  subject,  Alpheus  Hof- 
master.  The  land  was  partly  cleared  and  there 
was  an  old  log  house  on  the  place,  but  it  was 
later  replaced  by  the  house  which  is  now  on 
the  farm.  Jonas  died  on  this  farm  January  2, 
1904,  and  was  survived  by  his  widow  until 
February  22,  1907,  who  was  73  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  They  were  parents  of 
the  following  children : Alpheus ; Alice  Eliza- 
beth, deceased  wife  of  Clarence  Stewart  of 
Michigan;  Celestia,  who  married  Dr.  N.  C. 
Miller  of  Fostoria,  Ohio;  Margaret,  the  wife 
of  Miron  Smith,  of  Fostoria;  Ella,  who  died 
young;  and  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

Alpheus  Hofmaster  was  reared  on  his  pres- 
ent farm,  having  been  just  a boy  when  his  par- 
ents removed  from  the  old  Jacobs  farm,  where 
he  was  born.  He  attended  the  district  schools 
of  the  township,  but  being  the  eldest  child  was 
obliged  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  farm 
work,  and  after  his  marriage,  continued  to  live 
here,  buying  the  farm  from  the  Hofmaster 
heirs.  He  has  remodeled  the  barn,  erected 
milk-houses  and  otherwise  made  many  im- 
provements, and  in  connection  with  general 
farming  is  extensively  engaged  in  shipping 
cream  to  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hofmaster  was  married  November  22, 
1887,  to  Jennie  Brown,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  (Pughe)  Brown,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  is  deceased,  and  they  have  two 
children:  Harry,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Hofmaster 


is  one  of  the  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  township  and  in  politics  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  party. 

A.  C.  DICUS,*  manager  of  the  Farmers' 
Elevator  and  Exchange  Company,  at  Ml.  Cory, 
Hancock  County,  O.,  an  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive business  man,  was  bom  June  10,  1850, 
at  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  is  a son  of  Burgess  and 
Hannah  (Connell)  Dicus.  The  father  was 
born  in  Maryland,  later  moved  to  a farm  in 
Fairfield  County,  O.,  and  died  at  Defiance,  in 
1869,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  The  mother  was 
born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania  and  died  at 
Defiance,  O.,  in  1884,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

A.  C.  Dicus  was  six  years  old  when  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Illinois,  where  the  family  re- 
mained on  a farm  for  ten  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  located  at  Defiance.  In 
that  city  Mr.  Dicus  obtained  a public  school 
education.  Following  his  marriage  he  estab- 
lished his  home  at  Mt.  Blanchard  and  five 
years  since  came  to  Rawson,  where  he  has  in- 
vested in  property.  The  Farmers’  Elevator 
and  Exchange  Company  at  Mt.  Cory  has  be- 
come an  enterprise  of  large  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  this  section.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1907.  The  company  deals  in  grain  of  all  kinds, 
wool,  coal,  tile  and  flour.  Mr.  Dicus  has  the 
entire  management  of  the  business. 

In  1883  Mr.  Dicus  was  married  to  Miss  L. 
A.  Switzer,  of  Findlay,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Hancock  County.  They  have  four 
children:  Glenn,  who  married  Maud  Hunt- 
ward,  of  Benton  Ridge;  Anna,  who  married 
Grover  Fox,  of  Rawson;  S.  E.,  and  Harold. 

HOMER  L.  TAYLOR,*  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  a tract  of  160  acres,  located 
about  one  and  a quarter  miles  east  of  Van 
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Buren  in  Allen  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  October  24,  1861,  on  his  farm 
on  which  he  now  lives,  and  is  a son  of  Charles 
and  Caroline  (Fairchilds)  Taylor. 

Charles  Taylor  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  early  manhood  came  to  Ohio,  and 
worked  at  cabinet  making  in  various  places. 
After  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Fairchilds, 
he  resided  several  years  in  Van  Buren,  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio,  but  later  settled  on  the  farm 
in  Allen  Township,  which  our  subject  now 
owns.  This  he  partly  cleared  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  here  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  are  still  living, 
our  subject  being  the  youngest  of  seven  sons. 

Homer  L.  Taylor  was  reared  on  his  present 
farm,  attended  the  local  schools,  and  in  early 
manhood  learned  carpentering,  which  he  fol- 
lowed some  years.  In  1894  he  purchased  the 
home  farm  from  the  heirs,  and  has  since  car- 
ried on  general  farming  and  stock  raising,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  Allen 
Township. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Madge  Show- 
man, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Allen  Town- 
ship, and  is  a daughter  of  Pembroke  B.  and 
Caroline  (Heller)  Showman.  Pembroke  B. 
Showman  was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  in 
1849,  during  the  gold  excitement,  spent  some 
time  in  California,  but  subsequently  came  to 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  where  he  had  a 
brother  living.  Here  he  married  Caroline  Hel- 
ler, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Hancock 
County,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on 
a farm  in  Allen  Township,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1 901.  He  is  still  survived  by  his 
widow.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor,  namely:  Charles  Pembroke; 


Clyde  LeRoy ; Sarah  Caroline,  Edmund  Show- 
man; Donald  William;  and  James  M.  The 
family  holds  membership  with  the  Van  Buren 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  schools  of  District  6 of  Allen  Town- 
ship. 

CHARLES  A.  KELLEY,*  owner  of  a val- 
uable farm  of  eighty  acres,  situated  in  Section 
3,  Portage  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
eleven  miles  northwest  of  Findlay,  was  born  in 
Gratiot  County,  Mich.,  August  17,  1869,  and  is 
a son  of  Alvin  C.  and  Sarah  A.  (Patten)  Kel- 
ley. When  he  was  about  three  months  old  the 
family  moved  to  Washington  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  O.,  where  the  father  bought  a 
farm.  Later  he  retired  to  Bloomdale,  in  Wood 
County,  where  he  still  resides,  his  wife  having 
died  there  in  1900. 

Charles  A.  Kelley  was  the  third  in  his  par- 
ents’ family  of  four  children,  the  others  being 
as  follows:  Edwin  H.,  who  died  in  Washing- 
ton Township — was  a farmer  and  a teacher 
and  later  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland;  Lettie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
A.  E.  Hale,  of  Findlay;  and  Louie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  James  F.  Ernest.  Mr.  Kelley  has  been 
engaged  in  general  farming  ever  since  his 
school  days.  He  came  to  his  present  place  in 
1898  and  has  made  many  improvements  along 
sensible,  practical  lines  and  these  have  mate- 
rially added  to  the  value  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Kelley  married  Miss  Emma  M.  Hale,  a 
daughter  of  Taylor  and  Zeruah  Hale,  of  Wood 
County,  O.,  and  they  have  four  children:  Lynn 
H.,  Curtis  E.,  Claire  and  Charles.  They  are 
being  given  many  advantages  and  give  promise 
of  growing  into  admirable  maturity.  Mr.  Kel- 
ley and  family  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  of  North  Baltimore,  of  which  he  is 
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a trustee.  He  is  an  enterprising  and  interested 
citizen  of  his  township  and  has  served  on  its 
school  board. 

H.  J.  RUTLEDGE,*  manager  of  the  Buck- 
eye Ice  and  Coal  Company,  at  Findlay,  O.,  and 
a representative  business  man  of  this  city,  was 
born  in  Fairfield  County,  O.,  February  io, 
1855,  and  is  a son  of  Abraham  and  Nancy  Ann 
(Hughes)  Rutledge. 

Abraham  Rutledge  was  born  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  remained  there  until  he  reached  man- 
hood. when  he  came  to  Fairfield  County  and 
some  years  later  to  Putnam  County,  where  he 
lived  from  1858  until  1861.  He  then  came  to 
Hancock  County  and  located  on  a farm  in 
Union  Township,  where  his  death  occurred,  in 
1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  His  burial  was 
in  the  Clymer  Cemetery,  in  that  township.  His 
widow  survived  until  1889,  dying  at  Findlay. 
She  was  born,  reared  and  educated  in  Fairfield 
County.  Both  were  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church  and  were  worthy  Christian 
people  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

H.  J.  Rutledge  was  four  years  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Putnam  County  but  he  ob- 
tained the  greater  part  of  his  schooling  in 
Union  Township,  Hancock  County.  He  was 
married  first  in  1885,  to  Miss  Philena  Altman, 
who  died  at  Mt.  Cory,  in  1892,  aged  thirty-two 
years.  Her  parents  were  Jacob  and  Ellen  Alt- 
man, and  her  father  was  a farmer  in  Union 
Township.  Mr.  Rutledge  was  married  second- 
ly to  Miss  Louise  M.  Storel,  a daughter  of 
Gotleib  and  Mary  Storel,  who  were  fanning 
people  in  Hardin  County,  O.  In  1892  Mr. 
Rutledge  moved  from  Mt.  Cory  to  Findlay, 
where  he  and  his  wife  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
homes  in  the  city,  located  at  No.  315  East  Cen- 
ter Street.  They  are  members  of  the  First 


Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Findlay.  Mr. 
Rutledge  has  been  manager  of  the  Buckeye  Ice 
and  Coal  Company  since  its  incorporation  in 
1909. 

DAVID  EDSON  PEPPLE,*  whose  valu- 
able farm  of  160  acres  is  situated  in  Section  23, 
Cass  Township,  Hancock  County,  O.,  is  one  of 
the'  representative  business  men  of  this  section. 
He  was  born  on  his  present  farm,  May  13, 
1861,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Groner) 
Pepple  and  a grandson  of  Simon  Pepple. 

John  Pepple  grew  to  manhood  in  Columbi- 
ana County,  O.,  a son  of  Simon  Pepple,  who 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Columbiana 
County,  John  Pepple  was  married  to  Mary 
Groner,  whose  people  had  also  come  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  John  Pepple  and  wife  moved  to  Hancock 
County,  settling  in  the  woods,  their  tract  being 
now  included  in  the  present  farm.  The  wife 
had  inherited  sixty-six  acres  from  her  father 
and  later  John  Pepple  added  the  remainder  un- 
til the  aggregate  was  173  acres.  Their  first 
house  was  the  usual  pioneer  affair,  made  of 
logs,  but  as  the  land  became  cleared  and  culti- 
vated and  grew  profitable,  a better  one  was 
erected  and  their  last  years  were  spent  in  great 
comfort.  Her  death  occurred  in  1891,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years,  while  his  followed,  in 
1897,  when  he  was  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
They  had  the  following  children : Samuel,  who 
lives  in  Minnesota;  Reuben  G.,  who  lives  in 
Michigan;  Elias  W.,  who  lives  in  Cass  Town- 
ship; Lucinda  E.,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife 
of  E.  Powell,  of  Hancock  County ; Simon,  who 
is  deceased;  John  W.,  who  is  also  deceased; 
Mary  Ellen,  who  is  the  wife  of  C.  Sherman,  of 
Hancock  County;  and  David  Edson. 

David  F.dson  Pepple  may  be  said  to  have 
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spent  his  whole  life  in  Cass  Township,  the  only 
time  excepted  being  his  twenty-first  summer 
which  he  passed  with  a brother  in  the  West. 
He  attended  the  district  schools  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  later  came  into  possession  of  the  home 
farm  through  purchase.  He  carries  on  gen- 
eral farming  and  raises  stock  for  his  own  use. 
He  is  a stockholder  in  and  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Arcadia  Bank  and  Savings 
Company,  at  Arcadia,  O. 

On  September  i,  1887,  Mr.  Pepple  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ella  M.  Burman,  a daughter  of 
Henry  and  Susan  Burman,  of  Van  Buren,  O., 
and  they  have  one  son,  Clyde  E.  This  young 
man,  who  is  a member  of  the  class  of  191 1 at 
Delaware  College,  has  made  a fine  record  both 
for  punctuality  and  scholarship  ever  since  he 
began  attending  school.  Mr.  Pepple  and  fam- 
ily are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Arcadia.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  D.  O.  K.  K.,  belonging  to  or- 
ganizations at  Findlay,  Toledo  and  Arcadia. 

CHARLES  E.  JORDAN,  president  of  The 
Findlay  Courier  Company  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
and  vice  president  of  the  City  Banking  Com- 
pany, is  a representative  member  of  the  Find- 
lay bar.  He  was  born  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  December  27, 
1870,  and  is  a son  of  John  M.  and  Isabel 
(Redman)  Jordan. 

John  M.  Jordan  was  born  on  the  old  home 
farm  in  Washington  Township,  where  he  died 
in  May,  1881.  His  father,  Charles  E.  Jordan, 
an  early  settler,  had  come  to  this  place  from 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  John  M.  Jordan 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War  but  sur- 
vived its  dangers  and  died  many  years  after- 


ward after  years  of  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
married  Isabel  Redman,  who  was  also  born 
in  Washington  Township  and  died  in  August, 
1881,  on  the  home  farm. 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  bearing  his  grand- 
father’s name,  was  reared  on  the  old  family 
estate  and  from  the  country  schools  entered 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  University  at 
Ada  and  after  completing  the  literary  course 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College,  and  was  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1893. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Jordan  acceptably  filled  the 
difficult  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Han- 
cock County,  being  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1896,  and  since  then  has  devoted  him- 
self to  a private  practice  that  is  more  or  less 
absorbing. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  married  to  Miss  Gail 
Dukes,  a member  of  one  of  the  old  and  prom- 
inent county  families.  They  have  one  son, 
Richard  D.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Jordan  was 
Eli  Dukes,  a prominent  resident  of  Blanchard 
Township.  Mr.  Jordan  served  as  clerk  of 
the  police  court  under  Mayor  Meehan’s  admin- 
istration. He  is  a member  of  the  Masons,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks. 

JAMES  O.  LINE,*  whose  fine  farm  of  160 
acres  is  situated  in  Eagle  Township,  Hancock 
County,  Ohio,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Find- 
lay and  three-fourths  of  a mile  west  of  the 
Bellefontaine  road,  in  Section  24,  has  always 
resided  on  this  place  and  was  born  here  June 
28,  1873.  His  parents  were  Elijah  C.  and 
Julia  A.  (Elsea)  Line. 

Elijah  C.  Line  came  with  his  wife  to  Eagle 
Township  in  their  early  married  life  and  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  on  this  land  through 
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all  his  active  years.  His  death  occurred  here 
in  1887,  his  widow  surviving  until  1891. 

James  O.  Line  grew  to  manhood  on  the  pres- 
ent farm  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  lo- 
cal schools.  From  early  youth  he  assisted  his 
father  and  since  coming  into  possession  of  the 
property  he  has  made  many  substantial  im- 
provements. He  carries  on  general  farming 
and  stock-raising  and  makes  the  growing  of 
sheep  a specialty.  In  the  fall  of  1897  he  started 
to  housekeeping  on  the  present  place,  follow- 
ing his  marriage,  and  his  five  children  have 
been  born  here,  their  names  being  respectively : 
Everett,  Leroy,  Mervin,  Thelma  and  Gerald. 
In  the  spring  of  1908  Mr.  Line  began  to  enjoy 
the  postal  free  delivery  system.  He  is  a well 
informed  man  and  is  particularly  well  posted 
along  agricultural  lines  and  as  he  makes  a 
practical  application  of  his  knowledge  he  is 
very  successful. 

MARTIN  L.  WISELY,*  secretary  of  the 
Buckeye  Ice  & Coal  Company,  successors  to 
the  Peoples'  Ice  & Coal  Company  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  was  born  December  24,  1871,  on  a farm 
six  miles  east  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of 
William  P.  and  Catherine  L.  Wisely. 

William  P.  Wisely,  deceased,  was  formerly 
known  throughout  Hancock  County  as  one  of 
its  most  successful  agriculturists,  and  was  a 
son  of  Allen  and  Amelia  (Bright)  Wisely. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  five  settlers  of 
the  county,  coming  here  in  1831  with  a party 
of  five  pioneers  and  helping  to  survey  the 
county  when  it  was  still  in  a state  of  primeval 
wilderness.  Seeing  that  this  region  had  a 
promising  future,  Allen  Wisely  invested  in  a 
large  tract  of  land,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  placing  it  in  a state  of  cultivation. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1888  he  left  a fine 


estate  of  three  thousand  acres,  most  of  which 
had  been  improved  by  his, long  and  arduous 
labors.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  children, 
those  surviving  being  as  follows:  Mrs:  Sarah 
Davis,  Mrs.  America  Glick,  Loraine,  and  Dan- 
iel S.  Wisely. 

William  P.  Wisely,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  like 
his  father  became  a successful  farmer,  leaving 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  middle  life,  one  of 
the  finest  landed  estates  in  Hancock  County. 
He  was  a member  of  the  United  Brethren 
church. 

Martin  L.  Wisely  was  less  than  four  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  died  and  he  was  reared 
by  his  grandmother,  who  lived  near  Jackson, 
Mich.  At  the  age  of  16  he  returned  to  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  where  he  entered  college,  but  shortly 
after  went  to  California  for  his  health.  He 
spent  one  year  on  a ranch  there,  sleeping  out  of 
doors  every  night  and  returned  to  Findlay 
greatly  improved  in  health.  He  followed  farm- 
ing on  the  home  place  five  years  and  in  1901, 
with  his  brother  William  P.  Wisely,  embarked 
in  the  ice  and  coal  business  at  Findlay,  the  firm 
being  known  as  the  Peoples’  Ice  & Coal  Com- 
pany. October  1,  1909,  the  Buckeye  Ice  & Coal 
Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  with 
a capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  the  following 
officers  elected,  W.  S.  Parker,  president,  Eli 
Alexander,  vice  president,  H.  J.  Rutledge, 
manager,  M.  L.  Wisely,  secretary  and  Charles 
E.  Jordan,  treasurer.  The  Buckeye  Ice  & Coal 
Company,  whose  offices  are  located  at  No.  329 
North  Cory  Street,  carry  on  a retail  and  whole- 
sale business  and  employ  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
men.  They  also  own  at  Riverside  Park  an 
ice-house  which  has  a capacity  of  10,000  tons. 

Martin  L.  Wisely  was  joined  in  marriage 
with  Clara  L.  Adams,  a daughter  of  Philip 
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Adams,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  chil- 
dren: Charles  M.,  and  Bernice  M.  Mr.  Wise- 
ly is  politically  a Republican  and  served  four 
years — beginning  in  1897 — as  trustee  of  Ma- 
rion Township. 

William  P.  Wisely,  brother  of  our  subject, 
was  born  September  5,  1873,  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1891  from  the  Findlay  Col- 
lege. He  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  substan- 
tial business  men  of  Findlay,  and  is  fraternally 
identified  with  the  Elks  and  the  Masons,  in  the 
latter  of  which  order  he  has  attained  the  32nd 
degree.  He  married  Bessie  B.  McLeod,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  R.  McLeod, 
who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  phy- 
sicians of  Findlay. 

ROBERT  I.  MACKEY,*  a leading  citizen 
of  Pleasant  Township,  Hancock  County,  O., 
who  carries  on  general  farming  on  over  200 
acres  of  land,  including  his  own  and  other 
properties,  is  a member  of  one  of  the  old  and 
honorable  county  families.  He  was  born  in 
1850,  three  miles  west  and  one-half  mile  south 
of  McComb,  Hancock  County,  and  is  a son  of 
William  and  Lavina  (McVay)  Mackey. 

William  Mackey  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
County,  O.,  where  his  father  had  settled  when 
he  came  from  Ireland.  For  many  years  he 
carried  on  farming  in  Hancock  County,  having 
moved  to  Pleasant  Township  in  1845.  He 
was  married  in  Pennsylvania  to  Lavina  Mc- 
Vay, who  was  bom  in  Highland  County,  O. 
Both  died  on  the  home  farm  many  years  later, 
the  mother  in  1902  and  the  father  in  1909,  the 
latter  being  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Their 
children  were:  Robert  I.;  Maggie,  who  is  the 
widow  of  Frank  Van  Dyke;  Maroa,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Harland  Stoker,  of  McComb;  Frank, 
who  is  part  owner  of  and  lives  on  the  home 


farm;  Eliza,  who  resides  at  Buffalo;  and  Wal- 
lace, who  lives  at  McComb,  O.  The  parents 
of  the  above  family  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  McComb,  the  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  same.  He  was  a Republican 
in  his  political  views. 

Robert  I.  Mackey  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  and  obtained  his  early  education  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Bail’s  schoolhouse,  in  Pleas- 
ant Township.  His  interests  have  been 
mainly  agricultural  and  since  1872  he  has  re- 
sided on  his  present  farm  of  fifty  acres,  near 
Deweyville,  land  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  his  father  blit  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mackey  in  the  above  year.  It  is  in  a fine  state 
of  cultivation  and  with  the  exception  of  ten 
acres,  was  all  cleared  and  ditched  by  Mr. 
Mackey  since  coming  here.  In  addition  to 
cultivating  this  property,  he  also  operates  a 
part  of  the  Goudy  farm,  and  also  tracts  for  E. 
E.  and  Charles  Ewing,  aggregating  more  than 
200  acres.  He  is  an  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive farmer  and  all  this  land  is  made  to  return 
generously  for  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  it. 

Mr.  Mackey  was  married  in  1872,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mowery,  of  an  old  Pleasant  Town- 
ship family,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of  Sumner  Downing. 
Mr.  Downing  is  a successful  business  man  of 
Benton  Ridge.  They  have  one  son,  Marcus. 
Mr.  Mackey  is  a Republican  but  has  never 
sought  any  political  preferment.  He  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest  in  the  public 
schools,  partly  on  account  of  his  father’s  long 
connection  with  them,  he  having  taught  for 
thirty-three  successive  terms.  Mr.  Mackey  is 
one  of  the  oldest  continuous  residents  of  this 
part  of  Pleasant  Township. 
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WILLIAM  F.  DUNCAN,  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  this  district,  was 
born  at  Cardington,  Morrow  County,  Ohio, 
February  13,  1864,  the  eldest  of  seven 

children  of  Hon.  Thomas  E.  and  Rachel 
(Frew)  Duncan.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county,  graduating  from 
the  Mt.  Gilead  High  School  in  1883.  As  a 
school  boy  he  spent  his  vacations  working  on 
the  farm  and  upon  leaving  school  took  a place 
in  his  father’s  flouring  mill  for  about  eighteen 
months  as  the  “all  around"  man  where  he 
learned  the  first  ethics  of  business  and  some- 
thing about  machinery.  He  afterwards  sup- 
plemented his  education  by  a year  each  in  Den- 
nison and  Ohio  Wesleyan  universities. 

In  1886  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  his 
father,  Judge  Thomas  E.  Duncan,  at  Mt.  Gil- 
ead, and  the  next  year  entered  the  senior  class 
of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  May,  1888,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  from  which  time  he  practiced  with  his 
father  at  Mt.  Gilead  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1889,  when  he  came  to  Findlay,  his  present 
home.  Here  he  acquired  some  little  reputation 
as  a lawyer  and  a good  clientage. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  city  solicitor  of  his 
city  and  in  1892  reelected.  In  this  office  he 
proved  himself  capable  and  worthy  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  future  honors.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1902,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  about  eight 
months  on  the  common  pleas  bench  of  this  dis- 
trict, caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  J.  W. 
Schaufelberger  of  Tiffin,  which  he  did  faith- 
fully and  well  and  returned  to  his  law  practice. 
In  November,  1903.  he  was  elected  to  another 
vacancy  on  this  bench,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Melhorn  of  Kenton.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  to  a full  term,  which 


he  is  now  serving.  On  the  bench  he  has  also 
“made  good”  and  his  administration  of  the 
office  has  givjen  general  satisfaction.  At  this 
writing  he  has  been  nominated  and  is  a can- 
didate for  another  term. 

Judge  Duncan  in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
life,  has  proven  honest,  able  and  faithful  and 
has  treated  all  with  courtesy  and  respect,  and 
he,  in  turn,  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  his  district  and  the 
people  generally. 

On  May  5,  1891,  Judge  Duncan  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elba  Nile  Ireland,  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  Ireland,  prosperous  farm- 
ers of  Morrow  County,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
like  the  Duncans.  They  reside  at  506  West 
Sanduskey  street.  Mrs.  Duncan  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  ac- 
tive in  its  benevolent  work.  Judge  Duncan  is 
a Republican  in  politics  and  is  identified  with 
several  leading  fraternal  societies. 

COL.  JAMES  FINDLAY  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1770.  His 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Jane  (Smith)  Find- 
lay, who  reared  a family  of  six  sons — John, 
William,  James.  Jonathan,  Thomas  and  Na- 
than— all  of  whom  became  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  In  politics  they  were  Dem- 
ocrats, and  held  office  of  distinction  under  that 
party,  but  in  after  years  James  became  a 
Whig.  He  married  Miss  Jane  Irwin,  and 
about  1795  moved  to  Ohio,  traveling  on  horse- 
back by  way  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
settling  in  Cincinnati,  then  a small  village. 
Here  for  a number  of  years  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the  land 
office.  In  1805-6  he  served  as  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati. and  again  in  1810-11.  When  the  War 
of  1812  broke  out  he  was  commissioned  as 
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colonel  of  a regiment,  which  was  the  advance 
guard  of  General  William  Hull’s  army  on  its 
march  from  the  Scioto  River  to  the  Maumee. 
On  this  march  he  began  the  erection  of  Fort 
Findlay,  named  in  his  honor,  and  from  which 
the  city  of  Findlay  derives  its  name.  For 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  War  of  1812  Colo- 
nel Findlay  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  state  militia, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  a considerable 
period.  Colonel  Findlay  was  the  member  of 
congress  from  Hamilton  County  from  1825  to 
1833.  In  1834  he  was  the  Whig  and  Anti- 
Masonic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  but 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Lucas,  and  died  in  the 
following  year.  Naturally  reserved  in  his 
manner,  he  presented  to  strangers  an  air  of 
austerity;  but  to  those  who  knew  him  he  was 
the  soul  of  kindness  and  geniality.  Colonel 
Findlay  possessed  great  decision  of  character, 
was  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  maintained 
through  life  an  unsullied  reputation. 

JACOB  H.  BOGER,  D.  D.  S.,  who  is  a lead- 
ing practitioner  of  dentistry  and  a prominent 
citizen  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  having  served  as 
postmaster,  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
June  27,  1859,  a son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  A. 
(Kuhnle)  Boger.  His  parents  were  both  of 
German  stock,  though  John  A.  Boger,  the 
father,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  now  re- 
sides in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  and  holds  a responsible  po- 
sition in  the  comptroller’s  office.  He  has  been 
a resident  of  that  city  since  about  1869.  He 
and  his  wife  reared  a family  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  there  are  now  six  survivors.  His 
wife’s  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  Samuel 


Skeen,  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Philadelphia 
County  (Penn.)  militia  in  the  early  days. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Jacob  Henjy 
Boger,  began  his  literary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  afterward  con- 
tinued it  in  those  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
place  he  accompanied  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
ten  years.  In  1877  he  began  the  study  of  den- 
tistry in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Fryer,  of  Potts- 
town,  Penn.,  a very  skilful  practitioner.  Un- 
der Dr.  Fryer’s  direction  he  familiarized  him- 
self with  all  the  various  methods  of  dental  sci- 
ence, in  both  the  operative  and  laboratory  de- 
partments, after  which,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession,  he  matriculated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  was  graduated  in  1880  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
with  class  honors. 

Beginning  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Find- 
lay in  March  of  the  same  year,  he  has  since 
continued  his  professional  labors  in  this  city, 
having  gained  a high  reputation  for  skilful 
and  conscientious  work.  His'  office  in  the 
Adams  Building,  Main  Street,  is  equipped  with 
the  most  approved  mechanical  appliances  made 
use  of  in  his  profession  and  he  enjoys  a large 
and  select  patronage. 

Dr.  Boger  has  also  been  quite  active  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  development  of  his 
adopted  city,  dealing  extensively  in  real  estate, 
which  he  has  found  a profitable  source  of  in- 
come. 

The  Doctor  is  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  for  a number  of  years  has 
been  quite  active  in  county  politics,  having  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  his  party.  He  was 
formerly  for  seven  consecutive  years  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Election  Supervisors  of  Han- 
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cock  County,  rendering  very  efficient  service  in 
that  capacity.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  city  clerk  of  Findlay,  which  he  filled 
capably  for  four  years.  In  1887  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  National  League  of  Re- 
publican Clubs  at  New  York  City.  Four  years 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  State  Convention  when 
Major  William  McKinley  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  and  he  afterwards  strongly  sup- 
ported that  distinguished  statesman  for  the 
presidency.  In  1898  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, having  previously  served  as  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Ohio  from  Han- 
cock County. 

Dr.  Boger’s  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  party 
were  acknowledged  by  his  appointment,  June 
22,  1898,  by  Pres.  McKinley,  to  the  office  of 
postmaster  of  Findlay,  which  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  citizens.  He  subse- 
quently justified  the  selection  by  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
office.  His  administration  was  continued 
through  two  terms,  as  he  was  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  June  27,  1902. 

Dr.  Boger  is  a prominent  Free  Mason,  hav-~ 
ing  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  being  also  a noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  past  eminent  com- 
mander of  Findlay  Commandery,  No.  49, 
Knights  Templar.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  His  professional  associations  include 
membership  in  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  Dentists’  Protective  Association,  and 
President  Hancock  County  Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Boger  was  married,  on  December  6, 
1882,  to  Miss  Jennie  Mungen,  a daughter  of 
Hon.  William  Mungen,  who  was  the  only 
Democratic  representative  ever  sent  from  Han- 


cock County  to  Congress,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  residents  of  Findlay.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Boger  are  the  parents  of  one  child, 
Corinne.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  1131 
S.  Main  Street. 

It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this  brief  sketch, 
that  its  subject  is  one  who  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  leading  and  representative  citizens 
of  Hancock  County — representative  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  progress  and  initiative.  Most 
professional  men  are  content  to  attain  a respect- 
able standing  in  their  profession  and  remain 
simple  doctors  or  lawyers  throughout  their 
entire  individual  careers,  but  Dr.  Boger,  in 
seeking  an  outlet  for  his  superfluous  energy, 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  render 
high  service  and  gather  honors  on  more  than 
one  field  of  activity,  and  that  without  losing 
ground  in  any  direction  or  neglecting  any  per- 
sonal duties.  As  the  Doctor  has  hardly  yet 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  it  is  but  fair  to 
assume  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  him  still 
greater  successes  than  those  he  has  already 
achieved,  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  can 
rest  on  their  oars  and  carelessly  drift  down 
life’s  stream  to  the  great  ocean  of  Futurity,  but 
one,  rather,  who  seizing  the  oars  in  vigorous 
grasp  propels  his  stout  craft  firmly  and  swiftly 
towards  a definite  goal — the  harbor  of  Worthy 
Ambitions  Honorably  Attained. 

ELIJAH  P.  JONES,  formerly  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Findlay,  O.,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  for 
many  years  was  prominently  identified  with 
Findlay  enterprises,  having  settled  in  this 
town  after  years  of  business  success  in  other 
places.  He  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  year  1820,  and  died  in  his  beautiful  home 
at  Findlay,  July  19,  1894,  being  laid  to  rest 
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in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  Maple  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  Jones  came  of  New  England  ancestry 
and  was  of  Revolutionary  stock.  His  father, 
Elijah  Jones,  was  a native  of  Connecticut, 
who  removed  to  Pennsylvania  for  a time  and 
was  there  interested  in  the  lumber  business. 
Later,  however,  the  elder  Jones  located  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  other  lines  of  business  activity. 
In  1820 — the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  subject 
— he  removed  to  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and  there 
in  all  probability  his  busy  life  closed. 

Elijah  P.  Jones  was  evidently  a youth  of 
quick  intelligence,  for  he  was  teaching  a dis- 
trict school  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  accepted  a position  as 
clerk  in  the  Cleveland  post  office,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  after  which  he  at- 
tended Norwalk  Academy,  completing  the 
course.  For  one  year  thereafter  he  served  as 
agent  of  what  was  then  the  Sandusky  and 
Mansfield  Railroad  (now  a part  of  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  system),  and  later  he  was  agent 
for  the  Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  Line,  now  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  LouSs 
Railroad.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
at  this  time  greatly  stimulated  railroad  con- 
struction, and  when  the  Carey  & Findlay  Rail- 
road was  completed,  Mr.  Jones  leased  the  same 
for  two  and  a half  years,  renewing  the  lease  on 
its  expiration,  and  operating  the  line  for  about 
eight  years. 

In  1852,  with  his  brother,  George  Jones,  and 
E.  N.  Cook,  he  went  to  Salem,  Oregon — a 
move  evincing  characteristic  business  foresight 
— and  for  four  years  the  partners  did  a large 
and  prosperous  business  in  general  merchan- 
dising. In  the  end,  however,  the  scheme 
failed,  but  from  no  want  of  judgment  in  its 


originators.  The  Indians  suddenly  became 
hostile  in  the  wrest  and  the  troops  quickly 
gathered  to  subdue  them,  not  being  provided 
with  stores,  seized  whatever  necessary  supplies 
they  could  lay  hold  of,  this  entailing  a loss 
upon  Mr.  Jones  and  his  firm  of  some  $60,000. 

Dissolving  partnership  in  1857,  Mr.  Jones 
returned  east,  and  became  first  a broker  and 
then  a banker,  conducting  business  in  New 
York  City  and  later  at  Findlay,  to  which  city 
he  came  in  1859,  When  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Findlay  was  organized,  in  1863,  he 
became  its  president  and  subsequently  contin- 
ued in  that  office  until  his  death.  He  became 
a man  of  very  large  estate,  acquiring  property 
in  various  localities  and  ably  managing  his 
many  affairs  to  the  end  of  his  active  life.  Of 
varied  experience  and  possessing  an  enlight- 
ened mind,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  polit- 
ical arena,  had  his  ambition  led  him  in  that  di- 
rection. His  vote  was  cast  with  the  Republican 
party,  after  its  formation.  In  religious  faith 
he  was  a Presbyterian.  His  charities  were 
many,  and  the  results  of  his  benevolence  have 
done  much  to  relieve  human  suffering  in  Find- 
lay to  which  city  he  was  very  loyal  after  mak- 
ing it  his  home. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  January  15,  1861, 
to  Miss  Mellie  E.  Johnston,  a daughter  of  John 
S.,  and  a granddaughter  of  William  Johnston, 
her  family  being  an  old  and  prominent  one  of 
Piqua,  Ohio.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
i860.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, namely:  Cornelia  Frances,  Mary  Ger- 
trude, and  George  Pelton.  Both  daughters  are 
now  deceased,  Cornelia  Frances  passing  away 
in  1903  and  Mary  Gertrude  in  1891.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  wife  of  William  T.  Ward.  Both 
were  ladies  of  high  social  standing  in  Findlay 
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and  both  were  graduates  of  Vassar  College. 
Mrs.  Jones  still  occupies  her  beautiful  home, 
which  is  situated  at  No.  313  So.  Sandusky 
Street. 

WILLIS  M.  METZLER,  M.  D.,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Vanlue,  Hancock  County,  O.,  for  the  past  four- 
teen years  and  is  professionally  valued  all 
through  this  section,  was  bom  in  Liberty 
Township,  Hancock  County,  September  21, 
1866,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  H.  and  Caroline 
(Reed)  Metzler. 

Henry  H.  Metzler  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  O.,  a son  of  Jacob  Metzler,  who  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1850,  Henry  H. 
Metzler  moved  to  Hancock  County.  His 
father  Jacob  bought  a farm  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship on  which  he  resided  until  1865.  Henry 
H.  Metzler  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years.  He  married  Caroline  Reed,  a na- 
tive of  Hancock  County,  who  died  in  1899, 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  To  them  were  born 
the  following  children:  Willis  M.,  J.  Reed, 
Harriet,  Samuel,  Blanche,  Mary  and  Bessie. 

Willis  M.  Metzler  attended  the  township 
schools  in  boyhood  and  later  the  Findlay 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Findlay  High 
School  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, with  a Findlay  physician.  He  also  of- 
ficiated for  a time  as  a clerk  in  the  Findlay  post 
office.  After  a year  of  preparation  he  entered 
Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1895,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  opened  his  office  at  Vanlue  and  enjoys 
a large  and  substantial  practice.  He  is  identi- 
fied with  the  leading  medical  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Hancock  County,  the  Ohio  State 
and  the  American  Medical  Associations. 

In  1902  Dr.  Metzler  was  married  to  Miss 


Lola  Cross,  of  Amanda  Township,  Hancock 
County.  They  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church.  Dr.  Metzler  has  been  a very 
active  and  useful  citizen.  He  served  one  term 
as  township  treasurer,  one  term  as  town  treas- 
urer, and  is  village  treasurer  and  treasurer  of 
the  school  board  at  present.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  a Republican  and  fraternally  he  is 
a Mason  and  K.  P. 

DARIUS  W.  YATES,  who  is  a general 
farmer  in  Jackson  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  owns  sixty-eight  acres  of  fine 
land,  was  born  in  Jackson  Township,  May  n, 
1886,  and  is  a son  of  Newton  and  Samantha 
(Cooper)  Yates. 

Newton  Yates  was  bom  in  Hancock 
County,  to  which  his  father  came  at  an  early 
day,  and  for  many  years  he  has  resided  in 
Jackson  Township  and  carried  on  farming  and 
stock  raising.  His  wife  was  also  bom  in  this 
county,  her  people  being  pioneers  here. 

Darius  W.  Yates  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Jackson  Township  and  had  some 
excellent  teachers.  He  was  brought  up  to 
farm  pursuits  and  in  1909  purchased  his  pres- 
ent property  from  John  S.  Bishop.  He  has  a 
clear  title  and  the  owners  can  be  traced  back- 
ward from  Mr.  Bishop  to  Melvin  Duke,  to 
Adam  Fulhart,  to  James  Thomas  and  to 
Thomas  Williamson,  who  entered  the  land. 
Although  Mr.  Yates  is  still  a young  man  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a farmer  and 
has  the  good  health,  energy  and  progressive 
ideas  that  will  contribute  much  to  his  future 
success.  He  has  three  sisters,  all  older  than 
himself,  namely:  Daisy  May,  who  married 
Hally  Treece  and  they  live  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship; Gale,  who  married  James  Elsea,  lives  at 
Findlay;  and  Edith,  who  married  William 
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Snyder,  and  has  her  home  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship. 

On  September  29,  1907,  Mr.  Yates  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Bishop,  who  was  bom 
August  26,  1883,  and  is  a daughter  of  John 
and  Angeline  (Woodruff)  Bishop.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Yates  died  January  23,  1909,  in  Eagle 
Township,  but  the  mother  still  resides  on  the 
homestead  there.  Mrs.  Yates  was  one  of  a 
family  of  three  children:  Charles,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years;  Sadie,  who  married 
Henry  Hartman  of  Eagle  Township;  and  Car- 
rie A.,  who  is  Mrs.  Yates.  Mr.  Yates  belongs 
to  the  Republican  party. 

JOSEPH  R.  McLEOD,  M.  D.,*  who  has 
been  successfully  engaged  in  general  practice 
at  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  a period  covering  twenty 
useful  years,  was  born  in  1833,  in  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  a 
grandson  of  Capt.  John  McLeod. 

The  grandfather  of  Dr.  McLeod  was  of 
Scotch  parentage  but  his  birth  took  place  in 
England,  in  1780.  He  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  during 
the  War  of  1812,  he  served  as  an  officer, 
thereby  gaining  his  military  title.  His  home 
remained  in  Philadelphia  and  there  his  son, 
John  McLeod,  was  born  in  1809.  Prior  to  the 
birth  of  his  son,  Joseph  R.,  the  second  John 
McLeod  settled  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  in 
1865  removing  to  Missouri,  where  he  died  in 

1898. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  McLeod  moved  from 
Delaware  to  Hancock  County,  in  his  infancy, 
and  there  he  completed  his  earlier  school  at- 
tendance, later  enjoying  some  advantages  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware. 
That  he  was  a youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
mental  equipment  is  proved  by  his  success  in 


three  professions,  teaching,  the  law  and  medi- 
cine. When  a boy  of  seventeen  years,  manag- 
ing his  first  school,  he  began  to  read  medicine 
and  also  to  study  the  principles  of  law,  and 
in  1863  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  grad- 
uating from  the  law  department  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College.  It  was  with  the  intention  of 
making  law  his  life  profession  that  he  then 
settled  at  Findlay  and  opened  an  office.  In  the 
following  year  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  becoming  a corporal  in  Company  I, 

1 61  st  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  serving  four  months. 
After  his  honorable  discharge  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, where  his  parents  had  located,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  at  Shelbyville,  un- 
til 1876,  when  failing  health  made  him  turn  his 
attention  to  another  professional  field.  In 
1877  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  settled  first  at  Mt.  Cory, 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio.  He  remained  in 
active  practice  there  for  three  years  and  later 
practiced  at  Benton  Ridge  for  eight  more 
years,  coming  then  to  Findlay,  where  his  skill 
and  medical  knowledge  have  been  abundantly 
recognized.  In  every  section  in  which  Dr. 
McLeod  made  his  home  he  has  impressed  his 
personality  upon  the  people.  During  six  years 
of  his  residence  at  Shelbyville,  Missouri,  he 
filled  the  office  of  presiding  judge  of  the  county 
court  and  had  many  other  substantial  proofs  of 
the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  1862  Dr.  McLeod  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Howard,  who  is  a member  of  an  old 
Findlay  family,  and  three  of  their  children 
survive:  Charles  D„  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Chatfield,  Ohio;  Samuel 
Howard,  who  is  a resident  of  Findlay;  and 
Bessie  B.,  who  married  William  P.  Wisely. 
Dr.  McLeod’s  place  of  residence  is  at  No.  1112 
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North  Main  Street,  Findlay.  He  is  a Mason 
and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

RALPH  W.  MOORE,  cashier  of  the  Buck- 
eye National  Bank,  of  Findlay,  and  a promi- 
nent and  successful  business  man  of  that  city, 
was  bom  in  Big  Lick  Township,  Hancock 
County,  Ohio,  May  12,  1863,  on  the  farm  then 
owned  by  his  father,  Ross  W.  Moore,  in  Sec- 
tion 17,  where  the  old  log  cabin  is  still  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Moore  spent  his  early  days  with  his 
father,  mother  and  brother  on  the  farm  until 
he  began  teaching  school  in  his  home  district, 
where  he  taught  seven  terms  in  succession. 
While  thus  engaged  at  home  during  the  win- 
ters he  served  as  deputy  county  auditor  under 
W.  T.  Platt  during  the  summer  time  and  after- 
wards under  Auditor  C.  B.  Metcalf,  serving 
nearly  eleven  years  in  this  office.  At  tax  pay- 
ing time  he  assisted  in  the  county  treasurer’s 
office  at  times.  In  the  spring  of  1897  Wilson 
J.  Edwards  resigned  his  position  as  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  and  Mr.  Moore  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  which  position  he  filled  until  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hull  as  cashier,  when 
he  was  elected  to  fill  this  new  vacancy,  holding 
the  position  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
bank,  January  28,  1904.  The  old  Farmers 
National  Bank  was  then  merged  into  the  Buck- 
eye National  Bank  and  Mr.  Moore  elected  its 
cashier  and  is  still  filling  this  position.  Besides 
being  interested  in  the  banking  business,  he  is 
a director  and  stockholder  in  the  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher  Company,  the  Buckeye  Ice 
& Coal  Company  and  the  Buckeye  Hardware 
Company  of  Findlay,  Ohio;  The  Buckeye  Land 
& Development  Company  of  Ft.  Collins,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Roanoke  Land  & Development 
Company  of  Roanoke,  Louisiana. 


Mr.  Moore  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  known  as  Webster  Chapel  in 
Big  Lick  Township,  having  united  with  it  in 
early  manhood  and  retaining  his  membership 
there.  On  Christmas  Day,  1893,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Aura  M.  Ulsh,  one  of  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  Findlay  at  that  time,  and 
formerly  a resident  of  Mr.  Moore’s  home  town- 
ship. From  this  union  five  children  have  been 
born:  Ralph  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  Ethel  L.  Moore, 
Helen  G.  Moore,  one  that  died  in  infancy,  and 
Alice  Loreen  Moore.  Mr.  Moore’s  mother  re- 
sides with  him  at  the  present  time  in  their  new 
home  on  South  Main  Street,  where  he  is  always 
glad  to  meet  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

JOHN  A.  NUSSER,*  a much  esteemed 
general  farmer  and  breeder  of  fancy  poultry, 
is  a member  of  the  Hancock  County  Fair 
Board,  and  resides  on  a farm  of  eighty  acres 
located  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  east 
of  Van  Buren,  Ohio.  He  was  born  November 
14,  1873,  on  a farm  in  Allen  Township,  Han- 
cock County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Taylor)  Nusser.  The  family  is  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  the  paternal  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  a native  of  that  country.  The  father 
of  our  subject  was  born  in  Findlay,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  and  still  lives,  and  the 
mother,  who  died  in  1893,  was  a daughter  of 
Charles  Taylor,  and  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Allen  Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Nusser  was  reared  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  H.  L.  Taylor  farm,  which  ad- 
joins our  subject’s  farm  on  the  north,  and  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  worked  for  a time  in  a store 
at  Van  Buren,  Ohio.  He  has  always  followed 
farming  and  has  resided  on  his  present  farm 
since  1903.  Here  he  carries  on  general  farm- 
ing, making  a specialty  of  raising  Hereford 
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cattle,  and  is  a breeder  of  about  thirty  kinds 
of  fancy  poultry.  His  poultry  has  won  many 
prizes  at  various  fairs  and  poultry  exhibits 
of  this  locality,  and  Mr.  Nusser  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Hancock  County  Fair  board 
since  1905.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Allen  Township  school  board  in  1909. 

Mr.  Nusser  was  married  to  Blanche  Swab, 
who  is  a daughter  of  Samuel  Swab,  a promi- 
nent farmer  of  Cass  Township,  Hancock 
County,  Ohio,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Dorothy  E.  Nusser. 

H.  J.  POWELL,  M.  D.,*  who  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Rawson,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Hancock  County, 
bom  in  Eagle  Township,  August  9,  1870.  His 
parents  are  Irvin  and  Lucinda  (Evans)  Pow- 
ell, the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County  and  the  latter  in  Hancock  County. 
They  reside  on  their  farm  in  Eagle  Township. 

H.  J.  Powell  was  reared  in  Eagle  Town- 
ship and  attended  school  there  in  boyhood  and 
later  was  a student  in  the  Findlay  schools.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  teaching,  for  fifteen 
years  following  this  profession  at  North  Balti- 
more, in  Wood  County,  and  during  nine  years 
being  principal  of  the  public  schools  there.  For 
his  educational  work  he  was  well  prepared,  hav- 
ing previously  graduated  from  Angola  Col- 
lege, at  Angola,  Ind.,  and  in  1904,  from  Find- 
lay College,  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  From  North 
Baltimore  he  entered  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  with  his  medical  de- 
gree in  1908  and  took  a post-graduate  course 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1909.  He 
located  for  practice  at  Rawson,  in  1908,  and 
has  identified  himself  thoroughly  with  the  in- 
terests of  this  town.  He  is  serving  as  a mem- 


ber of  the  city  council,  having  been  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

In  1894  Dr.  Powell  was  married  to  Miss 
Lena  Roberts,  a daughter  of  Henry  Roberts, 
of  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  they  have  three 
children : Rose,  Doris  and  Maxine.  Dr.  Pow- 
ell and  family  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  at  Rawson.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  order  of 
Maccabees  and  is  medical  examiner  for  the 
Rawson  lodge,  and  since  1908  he  has  also  been 
identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows. 

ANDREW  G.  FULLER,  a leading  lawyer 
of  the  Hancock  County  bar,  and  a prominent 
citizen  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Barry 
County,  Michigan,  March  5,  1858.  His  par- 
ents were  Geo.  S.  and  Mercy  A.  (Hill)  Ful- 
ler. Both  were  pioneers  in  Michigan  when 
ox-teams  were  the  generally  recognized  mode 
of  travel.  His  father  was  of  New  England 
lineage,  but  a native  of  New  York;  his  mother 
of  English  and  German  descent  and  Canadian 
birth.  During  Mr.  Fuller’s  infancy  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Allegan,  Michigan,  and  later, 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  to  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan,  at  which  place  he  was  reared 
through  childhood  and  youth. 

Mr.  Fuller  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Kalamazoo,  and 
at  that  place  attended  and  graduated  from 
Kalamazoo  College,  completing  his  collegiate 
course  iij  1883,  receiving  the  degree  Ph.B., 
and  having  later  the  degree  of  Ph.M.  con- 
ferred for  post-graduate  work.  Immediately 
following  his  graduation  in  1883  he  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant  city  engineer  in 
the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  which  position  after 
about  two  years  he  resigned  to  take  up  the 
study  of  law  as  a profession.  He  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  practice  as  a member  of  the  bar  of  and  citizen,  taking  part  in  its  movements  for 
Michigan  in  September,  1885,  by  the  Circuit  civic  advancement,  and  serving  it  as  a member 
Court  of  Kalamazoo  County,  with  the  distinc-  of  its  Board  of  Health  for  many  years,  and 
tion  of  having  covered  the  then  ordinary  two-  holding  the  office  of  local  registrar  of  vital 
year  course  of  reading  required  by  the  univer-  statistics.  Professionally  he  has  been  inter- 
sity  curriculum  in  seven  months.  Following  ested  in  and  taken  part  in  very  many  of  the 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fuller  engaged  cases  of  large  importance  that  have  passed 
in  active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Cadillac,  throught  the  courts  in  his  own  and  adjoining 
Mich.,  where  he  held  for  one  year  the  office  counties. 

of  city  attorney,  and  for  one  year  that  of  He  has  been  for  many  years  prominent  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wexford  an  Odd  Fellow,  both  among  local  lodge  cir- 
County.  In  August  of  1889,  drawn  by  the  cles,  and  in  the  State,  having  been  representa- 
then  growing  fame  of  Findlay  as  the  center  of  tive  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  I.  O.  O.  F. 
the  oil  and  gas  belt  of  Ohio,  he  removed  to  Mr.  Fuller  was  married,  October  12,  1887, 
that  city,  becoming  at  the  time  a member  of  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Peck,  of  West  Bloomfield, 
the  law  firm  of  Barber  and  Fuller,  which  con-  N.  Y.,  to  which  union  have  been  born  eight 
tinued  until  1896,  since  which  time  Mr.  Ful-  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living,  being  in 
ler  has  continued  his  professional  work  as  the  the  order  of  their  birth,  Henry  C.,  Raymond 
successor  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Barber  having  re-  M.,  Margaret  A.,  Robert  E.,  Edith  N.,  Fran- 
moved  to  Toledo.  ces  F.  and  Ruth  E.  All  were  born  at  Findlay 

Since  taking  up  his  residence  in  Findlay,  except  the  oldest  son,  whose  birthplace  was  at 
Mr.  Fuller  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with  Cadillac.  \ 
the  interests  of  the  city  as  a property  owner 
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UNARY  HYPERACIDITY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  NEURITIS, 
NEURALGIA  AND  MYALGIA. 

"*  By  Thomas  R.  Bhown,  M.  D., 

Associate  in  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


ogy  of  neuritis,  neuralgia  and  myalgia  has  always 
It  to  determine,  although  we  recognize  in  certain 
ses  various  causative  factors.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  only  assignable  origin  in  a certain  proportion 
some  poison,  introduced  into  the  body  from  with- 
duced  within,  either  due  to  the  action  of  micro- 
or  to  defective  metabolism.  We  cannot  fail  to 
hat  many  poisons,  very  different  in  nature  and 
nstitution,  show  a peculiar  tendency  to  affect  the 
lerves.  In  some  of  these  cases  other  symptoms  of 
r autointoxication  arc  present,  but  in  a group  of 
ily  symptoms  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  these  toxins 
eriphcral  nerves.  Among  the  etiological  factors 
itioned  metallic  poisons,  as  lead  and  arsenic,  car- 
de,  alcohol,  various  drugs,  as  aniline  compounds 
al,  and  the  ptomaines  and  leucomaines;  the  toxins 
fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
ifcctions  and  poisons  in  various  diseases  especially 
itabolism,  as  diabetes ; affections  associated  with 
^nutrition  and  anamiia,  where  in  all  probability 
e of  the  nerve  is  lowered,  and  cold, 
consider  the  etiology  of  neuralgia  and  myalgia  we 
pilar  factors — various  toxins,  exogenous  or  endo- 


genous, conditions  of  malnutrition  and  anaemia,  cold,  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  some  systemic  diseases,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  and  direct  trauma 
of  the  nerves,  or  muscles.  We  must  not  forget  that  certain 
cases,  considered  as  neuralgia  or  myalgia,  are  probably  in 
reality  mild  case  of  neuritis.  There  is  unquestionably  a dis- 
tinct hereditary  predisposition  in  a certain  proportion  of  all 
these  cases.  Certainly  in  myalgia,  and  possibly  in  neuralgia, 
the  feeling  is  that  in  a certain  number  of  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a peculiar  susceptibility  in  members  of  rheumatic  or 
goaty  families. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  etiology  of  neuritis, 
neuralgia  and  myalgia  in  toto,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
certain  interesting  features  especially  in  regard  to  the  chem- 
istry of  the  urine  in  that  group  which  from  lack  of  definite 
causative  factors  can  be  spoken  of  as  idiopathic.  In  this  dis- 
cussion while  we  recognize  that  these  conditions  shade  im- 
perceptibly' into  each  other;  how,  for  example,  many  regard 
neuralgia  as  a mild  neuritis,  and  others  regard  myalgia  cither 
as  a neuritis  or  a neuralgia,  we  shall  use  the  terms  in  the  ordi- 
narily accepted  sense,  and  define  neuritis  as  a definite  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerve  with  demonstrable  signs  of  inflammation ; 
neuralgia  as  a pain  strictly  confined  to  a nerve  or  group  of 
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nerves  without  demonstrable  signs  of  inflammation;  and  my- 
algia as  more  diffuse  pain  affecting  certain  muscles,  or  groups 
of  muscles,  probably  due  to  changes  in  their  fibrous  con- 
stituents. 

We  wish  to  present  a group  of  cases  of  neuritis,  neu- 
ralgia and  myalgia,  in  which  the  examination  of  the  urine 
showed  a marked  increase  of  acid ; to  suggest  that  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  disturbances  of  metabolism,  and  that  the  pain 
represents  a symptom  of  autointoxication;  and  to  note  that 
in  certain  of  these  cases  the  administration  of  alkalies  with  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  acidity  is  associated  with 
marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 

While  the  acidity  of  the  urine  varies  within  quite  consider- 
able limits  in  health,  broadly  speaking  we  may  say  that  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  dcci-normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
it  is  25,  that  is,  it  takes  25  cc.  of  deci-normal  sodium  hydrox- 
ide solution  to  neutralize  100  cc.  of  urine,  phenolphthalein 
being  used  as  the  indicator.  A number  of  years  ago  u'e  made 
between  100  and  125  observations  on  normal  human  beings, 
and  arrived  at  these  figures,  which  subsequently  have  been 
confirmed  by  other  investigators  in  this  field  (Hastings) ; in 
certain  of  the  text-books  of  clinical  diagnosis  (Wood)  as  well, 
.25  is  given  as  the  average  urinary  acidity.  Of  course,  this  is 
markedly  dependent  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine, 
which,  in  turn,  is  influenced  by  the  exercise  taken,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  ingesta;  it  is  lower,  often 
markedly  so,  when  the  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  as  after 
the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  water,  and  is  higher  when 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  too  little 
water,  or  by  an  augmented  loss  of  water  from  the  skin  or 
bowels;  but  under  normal  conditions,  the  patient  passing 
about  1500  cc.  daily  with  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1.015, 
the  usual  acidity  is  25  or  thereabouts. 

In  making  our  observations  we  examined,  as  a rule,  the 
early  morning  specimens,  as  these  probably  represent  more 
closely  the  average  urine  of  the  24  hours  than  specimens  ob- 
tained at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  and  also  because,  by  this 
means,  we  can  more  easily  make  our  examinations  shortly 
after  the  urine  has  been  voided.  J 


Consideration  or  Cases. 

The  series  we  wish  to  report  comprises  44  cases  classify 
as  follows:  5 cases  of  neuritis,  2 of  sciatica,  8 of  neuralgi 
11  of  neuralgic  headache,  5 of  lumbago,  1 of  torticollis  23  , 
myalgia.  There  were  14  males  and  30  females.  The  voun, 
est  case  was  lfi,  the  oldest  55 ; no  decade  predominated 
As  regards  hereditary  predisposition  four  gave  a fami 
history  of  gout,  one  of  tuberculosis,  one  of  dfabetes,  one  , 
rheumatism,  one  of  arteno-sclerosis  and  cerebral  hamiorrhag 
and  one  of  myalgia  and  neuralgia.  Two  of  the  cases  (17  an 
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or  intestinal,  and  10  of  constipation,  while  three  used  tobaec 
extensively,  six  alcohol  in  considerable  amount  and  five  ad- 
mitted being  careless  and  rapid  eaters. 

Whether  the  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression  »i 
a gouty  or  lithaamic  tendency  or  diathesis  is  uncertain  as  sii 
only  of  the  44  cases  could  be  considered  clinically  in  thu 
category  (11,  14,  20,  26,  39,  44). 

The  hmmoglobin  was  above  85  per  cent  in  all  the  cases  m 
which  it  was  taken — a great  majority  of  the  44 — with  the  a- 
| ception  of  three  (31,  34,  40),  in  which  it  was  60,  74  and;# 

I per  cent,  respectively.  All  cases  with  facial  neundgia  or  nai- 
ralgic  headache  were  especially  questioned  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  their  eyes.  If  there  was  any  suggestion  t#f  visual  dis- 
turbance an  oculist  was  consulted,  but  in  almost  all  Vhese  cases, 
in  fact,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  possibility  had 
already  been  considered  by  the  patient,  and  the  propcir  glasses 
obtained  without  relieving  the  symptoms.  In  the  case  ot iff 
women  the  suffering  was  often  increased  at  the  menstrual 
period,  at  which  time,  of  course,  metabolic  disturbances  art 
likely  to  be  increased,  while  in  two  of  the  cases  the  disease 
came  on  at  the  menopause. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  developed  neuritis,  neuralgia  and  myalgia,  not  as  a result 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  or  indiscretions  in  diet,  exposure 
to  cold  or  trauma,  but  from  some  indefinite  cause,  as  far  as 
we  could  determine.  It,  therefore,  seems  justifiable  to  regard 
these  cases  as  idiopathic  in  origin,  and  due  to  a disturbance 
in  metabolism,  probably  to  some  circulating  toxin,  manifest- 
ing itself  clinically  in  the  production  of  pain  in  the  affected 
group  of  nerves  or  muscles,  associated  with  an  increase  in  tie 
urinary  acidity.. 

The  Urinary  Acidity  in  these  Cases. 

The  acidity  was  quantitatively  determined  in  each  exami- 
nation, as  previously  described,  from  fresh  morning  specimens- 
In  this  series  43  of  the  44  cases  gave  readings,  ranging  tom 
35  to  138,  and  of  those  36  had  an  acidity  of  50  or  above, 
of  75  or  above,  six  of  over  100,  and  two  of  over  125.  The 
average  acidity  of  these  44  eases,  which  with  recurrence 
furnished  52  readings,  was  69.1,  that  is,  nearly  three  time 
tile  normal,  25,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  deci-normal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution. 

Hie  inspection  of  our  table  of  cases,  however,  will  demon- 
strate that  ,the  majority  show  an  increase  of  tiie  specific 
gravity,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  fairer  to  reduce  them  to s 
basis  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.015,  in  other  words,  to  deteo 
mine  the  acidity  if  the  urine  voided  were  of  sufficient  dilution 
to  be  of  the  normal  degree  of  density.  In  34  of  the  44  cases 
the  specific  gravity  was  taken,  and  the  correction  made;  that 
' 1S>  bringing  them  to  a specific  gravity  of  1.015  gave  an  aver- 

age acidity  of  51.5,  which  shows  that  although  the  tendency  , 
is  to  have  a urine  of  higher  specific  gravity,  there  is,  Iiew-‘ 
theless,  a real  and  considerable  increase  in  the  acid,  the  avd 
age  being  a little  more  than  double  the  normal.  In 
connection  we  have  assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  so  ' 5 : 
1 excietcd  is  the  same  as  under  normal  conditions,  or,  in  ot  id  ^ 
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Report  of  cases. 
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Diagnosis. 


Urinary  Acidity 

o aQd 

Specific  Gravity. 
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Recurrence  in  7 months.’ 
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Recurrence  in  4 months  

Neuralgia:  arms 
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Myalgia:  diffuse 
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51 

45.8 

40.2 

40.9 
55 


55 

48.5 


56.8 


16.3 

45 

40 

105 

49 

37.1 


55.3 


30.5 

37.5 


51.4 


P-  H.  - Past  History,  p.  H.  = Family  History. 


, smokes  and  drinks  in 


one  y^^g^^^L^uary^'acddUy6-^^841’8 
*■  5— font  (maternal  side)  h 

Jr'7  .,rd  worker>  RgRt  eater, 
moderation.  ’ 

p*  2'~'Verj.8ma11  eater- 

p'  „~£onsiderable  exposure  to  cold 
p , *'orr.V-  Obesity, 

p ^--Father  died  of  tuberculosis. 

?:  H!=&ur,leater’yery~- 

f!  H.-trerVstdlaC„k„St0f  ^P-a  ®-» orrhaglca. 

P eraWyA,aTat^eTV0U9’  °arele8S  <=<>nsid. 


P.  H.  — Very  neurotic. 
Very  nervous. 


Constipated. 

Pain  in  lower  back  for  years. 


P.  H — Alcohol  and  tobacco  in  laree  amonntn 

cater  Constipated.  Hard  woX 
v ^“Constipated.  Gout. 

E-  H.  father  had  gout. 

P-  H.-Hard  worker,  careless  eater 
of  epigastric  pain  and  nausea. 

* ■ "•  Arterio-sclerosis 

" ctlt^d88  N^v’ous  Oh01  iD  COn8ld8rabl8 
Has  epilepsy. 

Menopausal  nervousness. 

F.  H.  — Father  has  diabetes. 

P.  H.— Scarlet  fever  twice. 

P*  H.  Scarlet  fever  once 

P.  H. -Chronic  intestinal  indigestion 
P.  H.-Nervous  indigestion.  Constipation. 

■ H—  Occasional  attacks  of  acute  epigastric  pain 
. H.  — Menopausal  nervousness.  r\u— ,...  P 


Large 


Nervous  strain. 

Has  had  attacks 

3 amounts. 


Large,  rapid  eater. 
Constipated.  Considera- 


P'cOT7id0n8Mlti8'88"“^ 'W^-'Maiaria'one'year  before 
Considerable  nervous  strain.  J ore' 

F-  G.  — Father,  Case  16.  Mother,  Case  35. 


F-  H.  — Gout  on  both  sides. 

P H*~Double  ovariotomy  2 years  at 
beginning  gouty  deposits  in  fingers. 


Has  distinct 


Indlges- 


p n -“Mother  had  rheumatism. 
p’  p ~^®nra8tlienia  and  nervous  dyspepsia, 
tion  Splanchnoptosis‘  Haemoglobin  60$. 

P.  H.— Repeated  attack*  of  tonsillitis. 

P'Hm7og?obin8t74^.  (hypereh,orh*drIa>-  Constipation. 
p’  £on8tiPati°n.  Nervousness, 
r.  H.  — Nervous.  Constipated.  Hard  brain  worker. 

P'8p'l7nchnryoptoaslds.WOrker’  Phy8iCally  a”d  ”enta,i^ 

P,t?«"T.f^t8iaCareleMly*  Drink8  moderately.  Hyper- 
trophied heart,  and  anginoid  attacks. 

P.  H.  — Constipation.  Haemoglobin  65$. 

P‘  V?1*?8!100  P°or-  U8ed  tobacco  immoderately 
and  alcohol  moderately. 

P.  H.  — Constipated.  Some  indigestion.  Previously 
operated  on  for  appendicitis. 

P*  H.  — Neurasthenia.  Pruritus. 

P . H.  — Eczema  and  pruritus. 
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words,  that  the  quantity  varies  inversely  with  the  specific 
gravity,  but  more  than  likely  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  solids 
are  probably  increased  in  this  group  of  cases,  and,  therefore, 
the  total  acidity  is  doubtless  higher  than  the  figure  given,  51.5. 

Increased  acidity  of  the  urine  is  met  with  in  other  condi- 
tions, and  we  have  described  20  or  more  cases  (Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal:,  March  2,  1901,  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
March  14,  1903)  where  the  effect  of  this  was  to  produce  symp- 
toms verv  suggestive  of  cystitis,  notably  pain  in  the  bladder 
and  on  urination,  conditions  entirely  absent  in  the  present 
group  of  eases. 

Just  why  in  some  instances  the  brachial  nerve,  in  others 
certain  muscles,  and  in  still  others  the  nerves  of  the  bladder 
should  be  selected  by  the  circulating  poison  or  toxin  as  the 
source  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  individual  case  we 
find  it  impossible  to  say,  but  in  all  probability  there  have  been 
certain  causes  in  the  past  history  of  the  patient,  which  have 
lowered  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of  the  body  affected. 


The  Relation  of 


Urinary  to  Gastric  Acidity. 


The  question  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
increase  in  the  urinary  acidity ; and  does  it  bear  any  relation 
to  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  is  it  due  to  errors  in 
metabolism  arising  elsewhere?  In  our  series  of  44  cases  we 
took  test  meals  in  nine,  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  test 
meal  with  the  specimen  of  urine  obtained  at  the  same  time. 
A study  of  these  cases  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no 
definite  relationship  here  between  the  urinary  and  gastric 
acidity. 


Case  Urinary  Acidity. 

16  91—1.026 

19  49—1.018 

21  138—1.027 

24  75—1.028 

25  79—1.029 

32  80—1.030 

34  49—1.015 

41  51—1.024 

42  45—1.018 


Corrected  lo  Test  Meal 
sp.  gr.  1.016  Free  HCl— Total  Acid 


52.5 

59—75 

40.8 

. 0—.. 

76.6 

35—50 

40.2 

20—52 

40.9 

43—76 

40.0 

0—22 

49.0 

52—72 

31.9 

0—15 

37.5 

39—63 

In  nine  instances  the  urinary  acidity  varied  from  45  to  13S 
or  (corrected  to  a specific  gravity  of  1.015)  from  31.9  to  76.6; 
the  free  HCl  from  0 to  59,  the  total  acid  from  15  to  76,  these 
figures  also  being  expressed  in  terms  of  deci-normal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Of  these  nine,  three  had  no  free  HCl; 
in  three  the  free  HCl  was  between  20  and  40;  and  in  three 
between  40  and  60.  \\  bile  these  are,  of  course,  far  too  few  in 
number  to  furnish  definite  and  final  conclusions,  nevertheless 
they  suggest  that  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  between 
urinary  and  gastric  acidity.  It,  therefore,  seems  probable 
that  the  urinary  hyperacidity  met  with  in'  these  cases  is  due 
to  metabolic  disturbances  arising  elsewhere,  possibly  to  de- 
rangement in  the  functions  of  certain  of  the  ferments  in  the 
liver  or  intestines. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  these  cases  simply  repre- 
sent a form  of  atypical  gouty  manifestation,  or  a lithmmic 
tendency.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  gout  and  dia- 


betes, with  their  deranged  metabolism,  where  neuritis  and  neu- 
ralgia are  frequent,  there  is  a distinct  tendency  towards  in- 
creased acid  production,  or  acid  elimination.  This  naturally 
suggests  that  any  condition  which  has  as  its  especial  char- 
acteristic an  increase  in  the  amount  of  acid  produced  would 
seem  to  possess  a peculiar  tendency  to  show  symptoms  in  the 
nervous  tissues,  which  in  turn  seem  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable 
to  acids,  whatever  their  chemistry  or  source  of  origin. 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  was  extremely  suggestive  along 
certain  lines.  In  all  the  cases,  believing  we  were  dealing  with 
disturbances  of  metabolism  and  that  as  a consequence  toxins 
were  being  formed,  which  in  their  circulation  produced  defi- 
nite lesions  or  disturbances  in  certain  nerves  or  muscles,  we 
insisted  upon  a simple  dietary  and  the  drinking  of  water  in 
considerable  amounts ; and  basing  our  treatment  purely  on  the 
urinary  findings,  we  administered  alkalies  to.  all  in  sufficient 
amount  to  reduce  the  urinary  acidity  to  or  below  normal.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  in  some 
patients  enormous  quantities  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  result ; thus  in  a case  of  very  stubborn  sciatica  of  man; 
years’  duration,  the  administration  of  one  ounce  of  alkali  daily 
for  four  weeks  reduced  the  acidity  of  the  urine  from  13S  to 
only  89,  while  in  many  it  was  necessary  to  give  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  alkali  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  acidity  reached  rormal. 

The  alkalies  given  were  usually  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  lithium,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  while 
if  constipation  were  present  calcined  magnesia  was  frequently 
added. 

In  some  instances  the  administration  of  sufficient  alkali 
with  the  simple  dietary  and  the  drinking  of  large  amounts  of 
water  was  the  entire  treatment;  and  in  17  of  the  44  cases  (1. 
2,  3,  7,  9,  10,  14,  16,  22,  24,  25,  26,  28,  31,  34,  37,  39)  the 
cure  was  effected  by  this  means  with  little  or  no  addition#' 
treatment,  but.  in  some  other  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  different  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  aspirin,  coal-tar 
derivatives,  the  salicylates,  or  even  opiates  occasionally,  tin 
paquelin  cautery,  and  the  application  of  heat  or  cold. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  mention  a few  of  the  cases  in  detail- 
1 hree  of  the  five  cases  of  neuritis  obtained  almost  entire  relief 
in  a comparatively  short  time  under  this  treatment,  and  one 
of  these  (1)  had  previously  been  obliged,  for  between  three 
and  four  weeks,  to  take  from  4 to  1 grain  of  morphia  daily  ■ 
the  other  two  cases  of  neuritis,  however,  needed  sedatives  o 
some  kind.  One  patient  (7)  with  neuralgia  and  myalgia  had 
noted  before  he  came  that  his  attacks  could  be  stopped  by 
taking  large  quantities  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  in  seve 
of  the  milder  cases  (9,  10,  14,  15,  etc.)  almost  complete  re® 
was  obtained  in  a few  days’  time.  In  some  (14,  20,  etc-)  ‘j 
seemed  that  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  genfI“ 
regimen  was  really  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  8 
ministration  of  alkalies. 

That  there  was  an  inherent  tendency  towards  this  condition 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a number  showed  a recurrence0 
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AX  At) 


ax  -mu  regimen  was  stopped,  though  in  others  it 
produce  entire  relief  for  long  periods  of  time, 
lossible  sometimes  to  examine  the  urine  after  the 
I been  under  treatment  for  a certain  length  of  time, 
nteresting  to  note  the  decrease  in  acidity  that  we 
Of  16,  whose  urine  was  examined  after  they  were 
1 or  greatly  improved,  the  average  acidity  was  21.5, 
acidity  was  corrected  to  a specific  gravity  of  1.015 
was  24,  that  is  practically  normal;  the  closeness 
hires  would  suggest  that  the  improvement  was  not 
ie  to  the  dilution  of  the  urine  as  to  the  reduction 

uffering  from  anaemia,  iron  sometimes  combined 
c,  was  given  (31,  34,  40)  while  in  one  case  (41) 
1 no  effect  on  the  pain,  but  the  administration  of 
o correct  the  functional  anacidity  of  the  stomach 
■five  of  almost  immediate  beneficial  results,  and 
suggest  that  in  probably  a small  proportion  of 
undainental  trouble  is  the  disturbance  of  gastric 

Iv  seems  to  show  that  the  benefit  of  the-  thorough 
m of  the  patient  in  these  conditions  was  often 
striking  to  warrant  its  trial, 
this  beneficial  effect  shows  that  the  toxins  pro- 
eally  acid  in  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  neutralized 
;d  less  harmful  by  neutralization  with  alkalies,  or 
? effect  of  increased  water  drinking,  simple  diet 
s is  mainly  to  improve  digestion  and  stimulate 
we  cannot  say,  although  the  former  view  is  cer- 
?sted  by  the  very  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
y the  administration  of  alkalies  in  a certain  pro- 
hese  eases,  in  some,  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that 
ggests  an  elective  action. 


Conclusions. 

In  this  article,  very  brief  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  we  have 
shown  that  in  a certain  group  of  cases  of  neuritis,  neuralgia 
and  myalgia,  which  for  want  of  a better  term,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  or  sufficient  etiological  factors  may  be  called 
idiopathic,  there  is  a definite  increase  in  the  acid  eliminated, 
although  we  have  not  attempted  to  determine  w’hether  this  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  acid  phosphates,  or  in  the  organic 
acids.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  latter  is  more  likely,  and 
we  hope  subsequently  to  investigate  this  phase  of  the  subject 
in  detail.  For  want  of  a better  explanation  we  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  hyperacidity  is  probably  the  urinary  expres- 
sion of  some  abnormality  or  error  of  metabolism,  probably 
having  little  or  no  relationship  with  the  gastric  digestion  or 
the  degree  of  acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  but  more  probably 
due  to  metabolic  disturbances  arising  lower  down  in  the  diges- 
tive tract;  and  that  the  pain  and  other  manifestations  in  the 
nerves  or  muscles  affected  are  due  to  some  circulating  poison 
or  toxin,  the  condition  thus  probably  being  a form  of  endo- 
genous intoxication.  Why  certain  groups  of  nerves  or  muscles 
should  fie  selected  in  some  cases,  other  groups  in  other  cases, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  though  in  all  probability  there  has  been 
something  in  the  past  history  of  the  patient  as  trauma,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  etc.,  which  has  lowered  the  resistance  of  the 
especial  nerve  or  muscle  affected. 

Finally  it  seems  certain  that  in  some  patients  the  insistence 
upon  a simple  dietary  and  copious  water  drinking,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  administration  of  alkalies  in  sufficient 
amount  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  urine  to  normal,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a very  marked  amelioration  of  symptoms;  and  in  a 
few  by  their  complete  disappearance  without  the  aid  of  other 
remedial  agents. 


N ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LABOR  IN  100  OCCIPUT 
POSTERIOR  PRESENTATIONS. 


By  Clarence  B.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


' the  fact  that  when  the  occiput  occupies  a pos- 
n in  the  pelvis  the  condition  is  commonly  sup- 
e considerable  difficulty  to  the  progress  of  labor, 
more  or  less  serious  consequence  to  both  mother 
have  collected  one  hundred  consecutive  cases, 
the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
, in  order  to  show  that  this  variety  is  to  be  re- 
rat  little  more  anxiety  than  the  more  common 
)r  presentation. 

j figures  of  the  different  observers  vary  quite 
put  posterior  presentations  are  of  frequent  oc- 
ard  and  Dubois  having  found  them  in  49.8  and 
of  their  cases;  while  in  this  clinic,  in  a series 
by  Dr.  Williams,  there  were  16.8  per  cent.  This 
1 he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  examinations 
in  labor  when  anterior  rotation  had  already 


occurred.  In  my  series  the  percentage  is  still  smaller,  12.03 
per  cent,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  where  the  least  doubt 
has  existed  as  to  the  variety  of  position,  the  cases  have  been 
discarded,  and  several  diagnosed  as  of  transverse  variety 
really  belonged  in  this  number. 

All  the  babies  in  this  series  were  born  at  term,  and  those 
cases  with  small  children  were  discarded  as  not  being  fair 
examples  for  comparison  in  difficult  labor.  To  be  sure  of  the 
position  of  the  child,  in  practically  every  instance,  an  internal 
as  well  as  an  external  examination  was  made  and  the  variety 
of  position  verified. 

In  looking  for  a cause  of  the  occurrence  of  this  variety  of 
position,  it  was  found,  in  this  small  series  at  least,  that  the 
condition  was  slightly  more  common  in  the  contracted  pelvis — 
the  number  occurring  in  normal  pelves  was  85,  while  in  15  the 
pelvis  was  contracted  as  follows:  Generally  contracted  in 
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nine,  simply  flat  in  two,  generally  contracted  rachitic  in  one, 
and  funnel  pelvis  in  two  cases.  The  percentage  of  contracted 
pelves  occurring  in  the  hospital  being  13.1  per  cent,  makes  an 
increase  of  1.9  per  cent  in  association  with  the  occiput  pos- 
terior presentation.  Forty-eight  of  the  100  cases  were  in 
multiparae  and  42  in  primipar®.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  cephalic  measurements,  nothing  of  importance  was  gained, 
the  average  measurements  obtained  from  the  100  heads  being: 


Fronto-occlpital  11.13 

Blparietal  9-38 

Bitemporal  7-90 

Mento-oceipital  13.92 

Snboccipito-bregmatic  9.59 

Subocclpito-bregmatic  circumference 31.80 


All  of  which  are  seen  to  be  practically  normal. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  percentage  of  operative  deliveries  at 
term  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  including  posterior  posi- 
tions, is  15.2  per  cent,  which,  though  high,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  patients  are  brought  in  from  outside  only  because 
complications  have  arisen.  The  number  of  cases  requiring 
operation  in  the  100  posterior  positions  was  18,  but  slightly 
higheT  (2.6  per  cent)  than  that  of  all  cases,  and  of  these  18, 
11  were  due  to  causes  known  to  he  from  conditions  other  than 
the  posterior  position,  for  example : 


Cases. 


Mitral  stenosis  (patients  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  second  stage  of  labor) 2 

Contracted  pelves  4 

Prolapsus  of  cord 1 

Eclampsia  1 

Dead  infected  foetus 1 

Ventral  hernia  and  relaxed  abdominal  muscles  1 

Ankylosis  of  coccyx 1 


Of  the  remaining  seven  operative  cases,  the  indications 
given  are  as  follows : 


1 — Mid-forceps — R.  O.  T. — P.  Poor  pains,  in  second  stage  2 hourB 
and  53  minutes  with  no  advance. 

2 Mid-forceps — R.  O.  P.  Foetal  and  maternal  pulse  the  Indication. 

3— Mid-forceps— L.  O.  T.— P.  In  second  stage  2 hours  and  10 
minutes.  Appearance  of  mecomlum  and  increased  rate  of 
foetal  heart. 


4—  Mid-forceps.— R.  O.  T.— P.  Relaxed  abdominal  wall  and  ii 

sufficient  vis-a-tergo.  Second  stage  2 hours  and  45  minute 

5—  Mid-forceps— R.  O.  T.— P.  In  second  stage  3 hours  with  r 

advance.  Maternal  pulse  110  to  the  minute.  Exhaustion. 

6—  Low-forceps— R.  O.  P.  (Scanzon!  application).  In  second  star 

for  over  2 hours  with  no  advance. 

^ Attempted  hlgh-forceps-R.  0.  P.  Maternal  pulse  130  to  tl 
minute.  In  second  stage  3 hours  with  no  advance.  Versic 
and  extraction.  In  this  case  the  dystocia  seemed  to  be  di 
almost  entirely  to  the  very  large  size  of  the  child  whit 
was  57  cm.  long  and  weighed  4110  gm.  The  head  measur 
ments  were : 


O.  M 

O.  F 

Bi-P 

Bi-T ' ' 

S.  O.  B 

S.  0.  B.  clrcum. . . 


Cm. 

14.50 
11.00 

9.50 

8.00 

10.00 

32.50 


In  case  four  it  is  doubtful  if  the  variety  of  position  was  a 
factor. 

Among  these  100  cases,  there  were  seven  in  which  the 
occiput  rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum — a condition 
in  which  operative  interference  is  quite  generally  supposed 
to  be  necessary;  but  of  these  seven,  one  only  required  opera- 
tion, a delivery  with  low  forceps.  The  remaining  six  were 
bom  readily  and  spontaneously,  the  second  stage  of  labor 
averaging  but  one  hour  and  two  minutes. 

In  considering  the  duration  of  labor  for  the  primipara  in 
whom  spontaneous  anterior  rotation  occurred,  the  average  waa 
found  to  be  18  hours  and  six  minutes — the  first  stage  aver- 
aging 16  hours  and  10  minutes,  and  the  second  stage  one 
hour  and  42  minutes.  For  the  multiparse,  the  average  dura- 
tion was  10  hours  and  15  minutes,  of  which  the  first  stage 
occupied  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes,  and  the  second  stage 
52  minutes. 

In  the  cases  in  which  rotation  occurred  into  the  hollow  oi 
the  sacrum,  the  labors  averaged  14  hours  and  seven  minutes, 
of  which  the  first  stage  was  13  hours  and  the  second  stage  one 
hour  and  two  minutes.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  con- 
dition would  require  a much  longer  time,  but  of  these  seven 
cases,  five  were  multiparse ; and  unfortunately,  with  the  two 
cases  of  primiparae  the  time  cannot  be  determined  as  in  one 
case  forceps  were  applied  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  in  the 
other,  the  first  and  second  stages  were  not  estimated  sep- 
arately, and  both  together  lasted  10  hours  and  a half.  Also 
three  of  the  babies  were  under  3000  grams  in  weight,  the  only 
ones  in  the  series  below  this  figure. 

When  one  compares  the  duration  of  labor  in  this  series 
with  that  of  the  various  text-hooks,  we  find  that  William8 
estimates  the  first  stage  as  16  hours,  and  the  second  one 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours  for  primiparse;  and  for 
multiparse,  12  hours  and  one  hour,  respectively.  Veit  gives 
the  duration  of  labor  as  20  hours  for  primiparse,  and  12  ho® 
for  multiparse.  Vamier,  from  the  records  of  2000  cases,  one- 
half  of  which  were  primiparse,  estimates  it  as  13|  and  fy  hours, 
respectively — the  second  stage  75  minutes  in  the  former  and 
35  minutes  in  the  latter.  It  is  seen  that,  as  compared  to  the 
times  of  the  first  two  observers,  with  this  series  of  occiput 
posterior  presentations  the  duration  is  short,  while  with 
Varnier’s  figures  it  is  somewhat  longer. 

The  percentage  of  perineal  tears  received  during  these  lM 
cases  was  26  per  cent  as  against  23  per  cent  in  200  consecu- 
tive cases  of  the  more  common  anterior  variety.  Of  these  26 
perineal  tears,  18  were  in  primiparae,  and  eight  in  multipart 
14  of  the  first  and  12  of  the  second  degree.  Twelve  of  the 
tears  were  in  operative  cases,  and  of  these,  four  were  of  the 
first  and  the  remaining  eight  of  the  second  degree. 

Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  occiput  rotated  posteriorly 
there  were  four  tears  (55  per  cent).  This  is  readily  ex- 
plained when  we  consider  that  the  vulva,  with  the  ffl°re  01 
usual  mechanism  of  labor,  is  stretched  to  admit  the  occipito- 
frontal diameter  of  the  head  (11.75  cm.)  instead  of  the 81 
occipito-bregmatie  diameter  (9.5  cm.)  in  the  occiput  antenor 
variety.  In  the  three  remaining  cases,  in  which  the  occip0 
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naiwi  pmavei'XUX'iynUKf  'Uiere  were  no  perineal  tears,  the  babies 
ere  under  3000  grams  in  weight. 

Of  the  100  cases  there  were  five  fcetal  deaths.  One  baby 
red  six  days  with  congenital  deformity  of  the  viscera  and 
oneho-pneumonia ; one  had  congenital  absence  of  the  pylorus 
id  lived  a few  days;  one  with 'status  lymphaticus  lived  H 
iurs  after  version  and  extraction;  one  was  practically  still- 
irn;  with  this  child,  version  and  extraction  was  tried  through 
funnel  pelvis  and  abandoned  for  a second  attempt  with  the 
rceps,  by  which  the  head  was  unduly  compressed ; and  one  1 
iild  died  through  perforation  of  the  head ; there  was  a gen- 
ally  contracted  pelvis  and  a long  labor  without  engagement  , 
the  head.  Accouchement  force  was  done,  and  an  attempt 
ith  forceps  on  the  floating  head  tried,  which  was  unsuccess- 
1.  Version  and  extraction  was  then  resorted  to.  The  head 
came  wedged  in  the  pelvis  and  perforation  of  the  after 
ming  head  became  necessary.  The  conjugata  vera  meas- 
ed  10.5  cm.,  and  in  this  case  the  method  of  procedure  should 
ive  been  pubiotomy.  Of  these  deaths,  the  last  two  were  due 
operations  dependent  upon  contracted  pelves;  in  one  the 
ilvis  was  generally  contracted,  and  in  the  other  funnel 
aped.  The  posterior  variety  of  position  cannot  be  held 
sponsible  for  either  one. 

Three  other  babies  were  slightly  asphyxiated  at  birth.  In 
le  there  was  a pressure  necrosis  of  the  scalp  from  a con- 
acted  pelvis,  and  in  another  a facial  paralysis  followed  the  ' 
(plication  of  forceps.  Both  recovered  completely. 

In  the  series  there  were  two  maternal  deaths — one  patient 
ed  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  puerperium,  the  disease  be- 
g present  at  the  time  of  labor ; the  other  lived  one  day  after 
livery,  and  died  from  chronic  myocarditis  with  dilatation. 

In  reviewing  this  rather  small  series  of  occiput  posterior 
esentations,  it  is  shown  that  operative  interference  need  be 
t little  more  frequent  than  in  the  occiput  anterior  variety 
presentation.  The  duration  of  labor  is  slightly  more  pro- 
iged  and  the  percentage  of  perineal  tears  slightly  higher 
m in  the  anterior  variety.  The  consequences  to  the  mother 
1 child  are,  however,  not  much  more  serious, 
t is  the  procedure  in  this  clinic,  when  a posterior  variety 
position  is  diagnosed,  to  leave  the  condition  to  nature, 
in,  as  is  shown  in  almost  the  same  percentage  of  eases  as 
occiput  anterior  the  labor  is  spontaneous.  Many  writers 
pcate  turning  the  head  to  an  anterior  variety  by  means  of 
hand  introduced  into  the  vagina.  This  procedure  renders 
patient  more  liable  to  infection  through  manipulation; 
while  in  a certain  number  of  cases,  if  successful,  it  may  | 
m the  labor,  in  the  majority,  rotation  to  the  symphysis 
i place  spontaneously  (about  92  per  cent),  and  the  labor 
[complicated. 

> quote  Dr.  Williams  from  his  text-book : 

pen  when  the  occiput  rotates  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  ! 
osis  is  not  so  very  bad.  as  in  the  majority  of  eases  spon- 
as  labor  usually  occurs.  No  doubt,  when  the  occiput  remains 
dor,  there  is  an  increased  tendency  toward  perineal  tears. 


which  is  particularly  marked  when  the  head  is  born  by  the  less 
frequent  mechanism.  But  to  my  mind,  the  main  cause  of  the 
dread  in  which  posterior  presentations  are  held  is  the  fact  that 
they  frequently  escape  recognition,  and  accordingly,  if  for  any 
reason  operative  delivery  becomes  necessary,  the  forceps  is  applied 
improperly — that  is,  as  in  occipito-anterior  presentations. 

“ When  occipito-posterior  presentations  have  descended  into  the 
pelvis,  it  is  my  practice  to  leave  them  to  nature  so  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  interfere  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  But  when 
convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the  mother  and  child  will  be 
subserved  by  prompt  delivery,  forceps  should  be  applied. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  when  the  head  is  arrested  at  the  superior 
strait  in  a posterior  position,  version  should  be  resorted  to  as 
soon  as  one  is  convinced  that  spontaneous  advance  will  not  occur, 
provided  of  course,  that  the  operation  is  feasible  and  is  not  con- 
traindicated by  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the 
pelvis.” 

As  regards  the  application  of  forceps,  when  the  occiput  has 
rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  interference  be- 
comes necessary,  the  forceps  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner 
to  the  sides  of  the  head  with  the  pelvic  curve  toward  the  face, 
and  the  occiput  drawn  out  slowly  over  the  perineum  in  a 
horizontal  direction  until  the  forehead  or  root  of  the  nose 
engages  under  the  symphysis,  after  which  the  occiput  should 
be  delivered  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perineum  by 
slowly  elevating  the  handles.  Then,  by  imparting  a downward 
motion  to  the  instrument,  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin  sus- 
cessively  emerge  from  the  vulva. 

When  interference  is  indicated  in  an  obliquely  posterior 
variety  it  is  attempted  to  rotate  the  head  to  a transverse  or  even 
an  anterior  variety  by  means  of  the  hands,  and  then  apply 
forceps  in  the  usual  manner.  If,  however,  this  cannot  be 
effected  the  double  application  of  forceps  by  Scanzoni’s 
method  is  resorted  to  and  has  given  such  excellent  results 
that  it  is  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods. 

In  the  first  application,  while  the  occiput  is  obliquely  pos- 
terior, the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head  with 
the  pelvic  curve  looking  toward  the  face  of  the  child,  and 
downward  traction  is  made  until  the  head  impinges  on  the 
pelvic  floor,  when  a rotary  movement  is  imparted  to  the 
forceps,  by  which  the  occiput  is  slowly  brought  into  a trans- 
verse or  obliquely  anterior  position.  The  forceps,  which  have 
become  inverted,  are  taken  off,  and  reapplied  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  anterior  variety — that  is,  with  the  pelvic 
curve  toward  the  occiput,  which  is  now  rotated  so  as  to  lie 
under  the  symphysis,  when  the  extraction  is  completed  in  the 
usual  way. 
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INVESTIGATION  INTO  SEVERAL  CASES  OF  POISONING  BY 
VAPORS  OF  “C.  P.”  BENZOL. 


[No.  238 


A little  over  a year  ago  1 was  asked  to  inspect  a can-factory 
m this  city  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  poisoning  of  a number  of  the  employees.  All  of  the  vie- 
tims  were  young  girls,  and  four  of  them  had  been  removed  to 
he  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  one  had  died,  another  had 
been  reported  dangerously  ill,  while  the  remaining  two  were 
found  in  less  alarming  states. 

The  attending  physician  of  the  hospital  joined  me  in  the 
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ical  means,  were  passed  under  a bm  h ”eC,,an- 

ically,  provided  each  disc  neL  it  out’e  eV  ’ “J°  mechan- 
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By  Charles  Glaser,  Baltimore. 


the  xanthogenate  test. 

Amlin  and  nitrobenzol  were  shown  to  u 
by  Jacquemin’s  test.  n to  be  present  in  traces 


- - -uv.es 

A larger  sample  of  benzol  Ho  ic 
from  the  factory,  and  of  this  200  cc  thereupon  Stained 
adw'th  the  aid  of  a Le  Bel  head.  Action- 
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,,un  negative  r 

gave  a strong  dark  blue 


min’s  test.  ^ W«e  colorati"  W° 

Ihc  first  death  (tint  of  .. 

(Wat  of  patient  W \ v,„f1 

■’  ha<1  occurred  a few 


da\s  before  1 was  called  in,  and  this  case  was  out  of  reach  of  i 
chemical  examination.  The  attending  physician,  however,.* 
mitted  samples  of  urine  from  two  of  the  other  patients.  C, 
who  was  critically  ill,  and  died  soon  afterward;  N.,  whora’ 
not  so  seriously  ill,  and  who  finally  recovered. 

Ihe  examination  of  these  urines  was  conducted  as  follows: 
they  were  distilled  in  a current  of  steam,  the  distillates  wen 
exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  aqueous  residues  discarded. 


To  the  ether  5 cc.  of 


...  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and 
aftei  shaking,  run  off.  After  this  the  ether  was  washed  sev- 
eral times  with  small  quantities  of  water.  The  united  acid 
liquids  were  then  neutralized  with  solid  sodium  carbonate. 
One  drop  of  phenol,  and  several  drops  of  a sodium  hypochlorite 
solution  were  added.  Case  C.  gave  a strong  blue  color  reaction 
for  aniline. 

The  ether  from  which  the  sulphuric  acid  had  been  ab- 
stracted w as  tested  for  nitrobenzol  with  negative  results  in 
t ie  following  manner : it  wms  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously until  only  a little  remained;  upon  the  addition  of 
alcohol  the  liquid  was  transferred  to  a flask  with  a longreies 
tube , sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  were  now'  added,  and  the  mixture 
tn  the  flask  left  in  a w:arm  place,  usually  over  night.  After 
neutralization,  the  aniline  formed  was  extracted  with  ether, 
and  treated  as  before  described. 

Case  A.  gave  a faint  blue  color  reaction  for  aniline.  The 
ether  in  this  case  gave  a distinct,  but  not  clean  blue  color  re 
action  when  tested  for  nitrobenzol.  This  effect  may  hate 
een  due  to  a small  remnant  of  aniline,  a trace  of  nitrobenzol, 
°.^e  Presence  in  the  urine  of  some  other  substance  capable 
o giving  imperfectly  and  deceptively  a test  more  or  less 
blurred  for  aniline  after  reduction. 

th  ^ Uldne  n^'  another  patient.  wrho  had  nothing  to  do  with 
e benzol  cases,  was  submitted  by  the  attending  physician, 
an  gave,  after  steam  distillation,  and  further  identical  treat- 
en  > a negative  test  for  aniline,  but  a faint  brown  reaction 
ben1!*!18  a taint  dirty  green  when  tested  for  nitro- 

The  two  cases,  KT.  and  C.,  seem  to  show  an  interesting  con- 
c ion  between  the  severity  of  the  cases  and  the  strength  of 

the  reactions  obtained  for  aniline. 

an  1 ^C1  dea^b  °f  patient  C.  her  brain  was  submitted  f°r 
^kont  one-fourth  of  its  wras  pulped,  acidulated,  and 
-lec  to  distillation  in  a current  of  steam.  Four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  distillate  were  obtained. 

G lSt,1,late  "ms  exhausted  with  ether  and  the  latter  a- 
. a.‘  :ic  ore  described.  Only  a trace-reaction  for  aniline 


hpTwr,i^a\neC!’  and  a ver.v  faint  apparent  reaction  for  nitro- 
■ "hich  could  not  be  positively  identified  by  a control 
r isom+i-il  ti  ,i  • _ 


sjj  °,r  ’son’trii-  For  this  reason  the  latter  reaction  wascon- 
probablv  due  to  the  same  substance  that  gnvc  a 
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•uKiuimw  njuuuon  in  fKe  urine  not  connected  with 
cases. 

due  in  the  still  was  now  made  distinctly  alkaline  by 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  about  250  cc.  were  distilled 
jam.  The  distillate  was  then  extracted  with  ether, 
her  was  treated  as  stated  before, 
tin’s  test  gave  a very  distinct  sky  blue  color, 
istory  of  these  cases  is  on  file  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
[ only  wish  to  point  out  here,  that  the  symptoms  of 
onic  poisoning  by  minute  quantities  of  nitrobenzol, 
ifferent  from  those  of  acute  cases,1  so  much  so,  that 
ing  physicians  at  the  hospital  doubted  my  results, 
le  presence  of  one  of  them,  I demonstrated  aniline 
urines  which  had  been  submitted,  and  in  the  brain 
snt  who  died. 

elusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  examinations  are 
d direct.  The  cause  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  was 
which  had  been  absorbed  during  long  periods  in 
of  nitrobenzol  and  had  accumulated  in  the  body 
ient  to  cause  trouble. 

self  has  been  at  times  declared  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
: times  has  been  denounced  as  dangerous.1 
of  the  cases  on  record  in  the  literature  * it  is  stated 
J and  nitrobenzol  were  absent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
enzol  was  concerned  in  the  cases  under  discussion, 
>robable,  that  its  presence  in  minute  quantities  may 
>verlooked  for  want  of  sensitiveness  in  the  methods 

attempt  was  made  to  get  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
nitrobenzol  present  in  benzol  by  comparing  the 
! the  color  produced  by  Jaequemin’s  test  with  pure 
vhich  known  quantities  of  nitrobenzol  had  been 
appeared  from  these  tests  that  the  quantities  of 

mmerclal  Organic  Analysis,  3d  Ed.,  Vol.  2,  Part  2,  p. 

Fabriksfeuerwehr,  1909,  Vol.  16,  pp.  10-11,  13-14.  j 
ftung,  Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1909,  Vol.  66,  p.  11. 

: Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Vol.  XXI,  1897. 


nitrobenzol  in  the  fluids  analyzed,  fluctuated  from  1 to  7 mg. 
per  liter.  Assuming  5 mg.  as  the  average,  10  gallons  or  nearly 
38  liters  per  day  of  the  rubber  solution  used  in  the  factory 
would  contain  190  mg.  of  nitrobenzol,  a quantity,  which,  for 
chronic  effects,  is  certainly  not  negligible.  The  quantities  of 
aniline  present  were  much  smaller,  and  in  the  present  con- 
nection may  be  neglected. 

During  the  time  that  the  aforementioned  analyses  were 
made,  samples  of  various  lots  of  benzol  used  by  the  can  com- 
pany during  the  preceding  six  months  were  also  examined. 
The  results  are  tabulated  below. 


Sample. 

Aniline. 

Nitrobenzol. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Extremely  faint. 

None. 

Standard  by  which 
contract  was  made. 

2. 

Extremely  faint. 

Extremely  faint. 

69  days  later. 

Drum 
No.  86. 

None. 

Strong  dark  blue 
color. 

Drum 
No.  37. 

Faint  light  blue 
color. 

Distinct  light 
blue  color. 

Drum 
No.  38. 

Extremely  faint 
trace. 

Strong  dark  blue 
color. 

Drum 
No.  89. 

None. 

Distinct  light 
blue. 

Drum 
No.  40. 

Very  faint  trace. 

Very  faint  trace, 
barely  visible 
blue  tint. 

The  gap  of  about  120  days  between  sample  No.  2 and  drum 
No.  36  is  regrettable  as  it  is  possible  that  more  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  the  nitrobenzol  might 
have  been  obtained.  The  tests,  however,  show  that  com- 
mercially C.  P.  benzol,  free  from  nitrobenzol,  can  be,  and  at 
times  was,  furnished.  That  nitrobenzol  should  have  appeared 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  cause  sickness  and  death,  and 
should  then  have  disappeared  again  completely,  points  to  some 
accidental  admixture,  possibly  by  the  temporary  use  of  some 
of  the  drums  for  storage  of  nitrobenzol,  followed  by  insufficient 
cleaning. 

Since  “ C.  P.”  benzol  is  used  largely  in  the  industries,  and 
consequently  a considerable  number  of  people  are  more  or  less 
exposed  to  its  vapors,  the  can  company  kindly  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  make  public  the  results  of  my  investigation. 


IE  VISCOSITY  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


By  Charles  B.  Austrian,  M.  D., 

Medical  House  Officer,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

( From  the  Medical  Clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  University.) 


of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  like  the  investiga- 
ler  physical  properties,  was  first  undertaken  with 
scovering  a further  aid  to  clinical  diagnosis  and 
v therapeutic  paths.  Many  methods  for  measur- 
itv  have  been  devised,  a critical  review  of  which 
Scent  article  by  Determann.1 
fere  reported  will  be  dealt  with  under  two  cap- 

sity  of  the  blood  in  normal  individuals,  includ- 
stion  of  the  factors  concerned  in  the  production 


II.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  disease,  a collection  of 
numerous  clinical  observations  in  various  diseases  with  an 
explanation,  where  possible,  of  the  changes  which  occur. 

In  all  the  determinations  made,  the  Hess  * Viscosimeter  was 
used.  The  instrument  is  not  well  known  in  this  country  so 
a description  of  it  may  not  be  amiss. 

On  an  opaque  glass  base,  H (see  drawing),  two  graduated 
glass  tubes,  A and  B,  are  fastened  which  are  connected  at  one 
end  by  a third  tube,  G,  and  this  in  turn  is  in  communication 
through  a branch  with  the  rubber  balloon,  L.  At  the  other 
end,  the  two  tubes.  C and  D,  are  drawn  to  capillaries  of  very 
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fine  caliber  which  widen  again  to  the  bore  of  A and  B.  The 
tube,  F,  placed  on  H and  held  there  by  the  support  N,  is 
removable,  and  can  be  replaced  by  any  of  a number  of  similar 
ones.  By  means  of  the  stop-cock  Q,  it  is  possible  to  establish 
or  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  B and  6,  and  so 
between  B and  the  balloon  L.  The  tubes  A and  B are  bent  to 
a right  angle  at  their  junction  with  G.  Interposed  between  the 
rubber  tube  K,  and  the  balloon  L,  is  a glass  tube  which  com- 
municates by  an  opening  with  the  air. 


The  entire  apparatus  is  contained  in  a case  29  x 9 x 6 cm., 
having  compartments  for  tubes  similar  to  F,  for  a flask  of 
ammonia,  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the  instrument,  and  a ther- 
mometer mounted  on  H. 

The  method  of  making  determinations  is  as  follows:  In 
the  tube  B-C-E  is  a column  of  distilled  water,  the  left  menis- 
cus of  which  is  at  0 (zero).  A tube  F is  filled  by  capillary 
action  with  blood.  It  is  then  placed  in  position  end  to  end 
with  D,  and  by  means  of  suction  exerted  by  L the  blood  column 
is  drawn  up  to  0 (zero).  The  cock  Q is  then  opened  and 
under  the  suction  of  the  bulb,  the  water  and  blood  flow  through 
the  tubes  A and  B.  ° 

As  soon  as  the  blood  reaches  1 (on  the  scale)  suction  is  dis- 
continued and  the  readings  are  made.  The  mass  of  water 
which  has  risen  in  B,  as  shown  on  the  scale,  gives  the  relation 

of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  question  to  that  of  distilled 
water. 

Water  and  blood  are  now  expelled  by  pressure  on  the  bulb 
L,  the  cock  Q being  closed  when  the  water  reaches  0 (zero! 

18  reraoved>  and  the  DA  is  cleaned  with  ammonia  twice 
drawn  into  it. 

If  the  blood  is  very  viscid  or  coagulates  rapidly,  it  may  be 

Tin  To  °r  °no'follrth’  and  «ie  values  obtained 
multiplied  by  2 or  4,  respectively. 

Controls  made  with  fluids  of  known  viscosity  show  an  ac- 
curacy within  1-2  per  cent 

o',;1”  *»  -X ™ in  ta- 

pc  ature  of  1 0,  the  viscosity  decreases  0.8  per  cent  Obser 

rations  at  ordinary  room  temperatures  show  an  error  of  aboui 

4 per  cent  which,  in  relation  to  other  errors  which 

due  to  the  personal  equation,  is  negligible  \ ^ 


temperature. 


In 


vein  by  vene- 


puncture, and  coagulation  was  retarded  by  the  addition  of 
dry  hirudin  * as  recommended  by  Determanii.’ 

In  making  the  determinations,  an  absolutely  fixed  tempera- 
ture was  not  maintained,  the  suction  force  varied,  and  error- 
probably  arose  in  drawing  the  blood.  These  factors,  however, 
were  present  in  all  the  experiments,  could  not  be  excluded,  and 
therefore  do  not  vitiate  the  results. 


I.  The  Viscosity  oe  the  Blood  in  Normal  Individuals. 

The  normal  viscosity  is  difficult  to  determine;  first,  because 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  just  who  is  normal;  and  second, 
because  of  marked  physiological  variations  in  the  viscosity  of 
the  blood.  That  various  observers  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
normal,  is  shown  by  the  table  here  given: 


Hess1  4.57 

Bence  •’  54 

Rotky" 542 

Hirsch  £ Beck' 5.1 


Man.  Woman. 

Determann*  4.798  4.516 

Kottmann  • 5.11 

Robert-TiBsot  ” . . 4.79  4.51 


IV  e chose  for  these  observations  students  varying  in  age 
from  21  to  28  years — robust  young  men.  The  readings 
showed : 


years 

: — robust 

young 

men. 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.4 

4.7 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

46 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

I he  average  in  these  cases  gives  4.55  as  the  viscosity  tor 
adult  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years. 

Similar  determinations  made  on  healthy  women,  in  the  same 
decade  of  life,  showed : 


4.5 

5.0 

4.6 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.5 

4.3 

4.9 

4.3 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.2 

4.8 

4.3 

4.3 

4.7 

4.3 

Thus  the  normal 

for  women — 4.51— 

-is  very 

* 

Hess  and  others  have  shown  that  the  viscosity  of  the  blool 
varies  with  age.  Low  values  as  3.89  (male)  and  3.80  (female) 
present  in  the  first  decade,  are  supplanted  by  rising  values  a' 
life  advances. 

Variations  with  the  time  of  day,  digestion,  rest  in  bed. 
muscular  activity,  body  weight,  body  temperature,  menstrua- 
tion,  preiinannv  nfn  iin.rn  — ,• 


UUUJ  LCIlipUlilLU 

ion,  piegnancy,  etc.,  have  been  previously  noted, 
f he  relative  importance  of  the  other  physical  and  chemical 


.luxuriance  01  me  orner  pnysicai  auu  . 

pioperties  of  the  blood  in  determining  its  viscosity,  is  much 
mooted.  Viscosity  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  specific 
gravity  low  viscosity  values  occur  with  high  specific  gravity 


Hirudin  is  a scaly  solid,  soluble  in  water,  obtained  from  *" 
extract  of  the  buccal  glands  of  the  leech— Hirudo  medicinalis-  » 
as  the  power  of  retarding  coagulation  of  the  blood  even  »'Mn 
used  in  minute  quantities,  and  has  no  influence  on  viscosity 
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mmj,  uuwpwrBgftly  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  all  the 
>f  the  blood  enter  into  the  production  of  the  specific 
lly  some  of  them  influence  the  viscosity  ” (Adam  "). 
ilood  is  not  iso-viscous,  the  more  viscid  substances 
he  erythrocytes  losing  some  of  their  potency, 
imoglobin  and  viscosity  do  not  always  vary  in  direct 
is  shown  below : 


Viscosity. 

Hmmoglobln. 

Viscosity. 

3.2 

30 

3.0 

4.5 

100 

5.0 

4.5 

60 

3.8 

4.5 

42 

2.6 

4.3 

76 

4.2 

4.0 

73 

3.4 

le  constancy  of  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
rpuscles  and  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  no  little  dis- 
s arisen.  Determann  (l.  c.’)  notes  that  “though  a 
: parallel  exists  between  the  two,  so  many  exceptions 
that  on  the  determination  of  the  red-cell  count  no 
?nce  as  to  the  viscosity  can  be  drawn.”  Burton- 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  “ the  red  corpuscles  ; 
■incipal  factor  in  determining  the  viscosity  of  the  | 

mrlier  observations,  it  seemed  that  a direct  relation 
lese  two  factors  could  be  demonstrated.  So  close 
this  relation  seem,  that  we  felt  able  to  estimate  the 
ant  from  the  readings  obtained  on  the  viscosimeter, 
t series  of  observations,  however,  have  shown  that 
e viscosity  of  the  blood  and  the  number  of  the 
■s  frequently  do  vary  in  direct  proportion,  in  many 
io  close  parallelism  can  be  proved. 


Viscosity. 

R.  B.  C. 

Viscosity. 

0 

2.9 

3120000 

3.1 

0 

3.6 

4000000 

4.3 

) 

3.2 

2080000 

2.6 

) 

2.6 

2100000 

2.0 

) 

4.4 

4220000 

4.1 

) 

2.6 

4900000 

4.1 

) 

4.4 

3700000 

4.0 

1 

4.3 

3900000 

4.0 

1 

3.9 

4000000 

5.0 

3.9 

4000000 

4.3 

4.6 

3800000 

4.2 

4.6 

4400000 

4.2 

4.7 

2760000 

3.0 

5.5 

3300000 

3.0 

4.7 

5120000 

5.1 

4.9 

4700000 

5.0 

5.2 

5000000 

4.5 

4.2 

4320000 

4.6 

3.4 

2975000 

3.1 

4.6 

4100000 

3.3 

to  estimate,  if  possible,  of  just  how  much  im- 
red  corpuscles  are  in  determining  the  viscosity 
the  following  experiments  were  performed  : 
bic  centimeters  of  blood  were  drawn  under  aseptic 
Dm  the  median  basilic  vein,  into  a syringe  con- 
m.  of  dry  hirudin  and  the  viscosity  of  the  whole 
ined.  A part  of  this  blood  was  centrifugalized 
itation  of  the  formed  elements  was  complete, 
uit  plasma  was  pipetted  off  and  the  viscosity  of 
The  corpuscles  were  then  washed  with  physio- 
1 solution,  and  suspensions  made,  until  the  cell 


count  was  the  same  as'  that  of  the  blood  used.  The  viscosity 
of  this  suspension  was  then  determined,  and  making  allowance 
for  that  of  the  saline  solution,  we  had  the  coefficient  for  the 
red  corpuscles. 

Blood. 

6.2 

Plasma. 

1.9 

R.  B.  C.  Saline. 

2.4  1 

4.6 

1.7 

2.2 

4.6 

1.8 

2.0 

4.7 

2.0 

2.3 

4.3 

1.8 

1.9 

5.0 

1.7 

2.2 

4.9 

1.9 

2.4 

4.4 

1.9 

1.9 

5.1 

2.0 

2.6 

From  these  findings  it  seems  evident  that  though  the  num- 
ber of  red  cells  in  the  blood  is  an  important  factor,  it  cannot 
be  the  dominant  element  in  determining  the  viscosity  of  the 
blood.  The  significance  of  the  plasma  is  also  well  shown,  and 
variation  in  its  composition  must  be  of  no  little  moment  in 
causing  fluctuations  in  the  coefficient  for  the  whole  blood. 

The  influence  of  haemoglobin  on  the  viscosity  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Adam  (1.  c.).  This  author  noted  that  in 
centrifugating  blood,  whenever  slight  haemolysis  occurred,  the 
coefficient  of  the  tinted  plasma  was  higher  than  when  a clear 
plasma  was  obtained.  In  order  to  prove  whether  the  increased 
viscosity  was  due  to  haemoglobin,  he  dissolved  crystals  of  horse 
haemoglobin  in  human  plasma  and  found  rising  values  with 
increasing  concentrations.  He  then  laked  blood  by  alternately 
freezing  and  warming  it,  and  found  on  centrifugation  two 
layers — the  upper,  a colloidal  fluid  free  of  corpuscles  with  a 
coefficient  higher  than  that  of  the  whole  blood ; the  lower  layer 
was  so  thick  with  the  stroma  of  the  cells  that  its  viscosity  was 
extremely  great.  The  increased  viscosity  of  the  laked  blood  is 
probably  due  largely  to  the  increased  protein  content  of  the 
plasma,  consisting  mainly  of  haemoglobin.  That  this  last  is 
true,  he  showed  by  demonstrating  that,  whereas  carbon  dioxide 
passed  into  normal  plasma  had  no  effect  on  its  coefficient, 
when  it  was  passed  into  the  plasma  of  haemolyzed  blood  a 
rise  in  viscosity  occurred. 

The  observations  on  the  plasma  of  whole  and  of  laked  blood 
we  have  been  able  to  confirm  in  a series  of  ten  cases. 


Case. 

Normal  blood. 

Laked  blood. 

Normal 

plasma. 

Laked  blood 
plasma. 

I 

4.9 

5.7 

1.9 

5.1 

II 

4.5 

5.2 

1.8 

4.7 

III 

4.0 

5.9 

1.9 

4.3 

IV 

4.6 

5.2 

1.7 

4.8 

V 

5.0 

5.9 

2.0 

5.1 

VI 

4.3 

5.0 

1.8 

4.4 

VII 

4.4 

5.1 

1.7 

4.6 

'VIII 

4.6 

5.3 

2.0 

4.7 

IX 

4.7 

5.4 

l.S 

4.8 

X 

4.5 

5.6 

1.9 

4.S 

This  relation  between  whole  and  laked  blood  had  previously 
been  pointed  out  by  Determann  ( l . c.  ).  who  explained  the 
higher  readings  in  the  haemolyzed  blood  as  due  to  the  libera- 
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tion  of  highly  viscid  substances,  normally  contained  within  the 
stroma  of  the  erythrocytes,  and  thus  prevented  from  influenc- 
ing the  viscosity  of  the  whole  blood.  He  found  clinical  evi- 
dence to  support  this  view  in  observations  on  a case  of  black 
water  fever  with  hmmoglobinsemia,  in  which,  while  the 
patient  was  well,  the  laked  and  the  whole  blood  differed  greatly 
in  viscosity,  whereas  during  an  attack  of  luemoglobinuria  the 
difference  was  less  marked.  In  this  instance,  too,  he  had  an 
indication  that  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  to  some  extent  at 
least  dependent  on  the  osmotic  tension  between  the  plasma  and 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  difference  between  the  coefficients 
of  whole  and  of  laked  blood  may  perhaps  be  an  expression  of 
the  resistance  or  fragility  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  health  and 
in  disease. 

A priori,  the  proteid  content  of  the  blood  would  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  production  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood, 
and  support  is  given  this  hypothesis  by  the  experiments  of 
Burton-Opitz  “ on  animals  and  by  the  observations  of  Deter- 
mann  (/.  c.*)  on  man. 

The  former  noted  that  the  blood  of  dogs  fed  on  meat  has  a 
higher  viscosity  than  that  of  dogs,  hungry,  or  on  a low  proteid 
diet.  He  also  found  that  food  rich  in  fat  raises  the  coefficient 
of  the  serum  especially,  whereas  proteid  food  raiseB  that  of  the 
whole  blood. 


Determann  ( l . c.‘),  studying-the  viscosity  in  vegetarians  and 
in  meat  eaters,  found  that  the  coefficient  in  the  former  was 
low  compared  to  that  of  the  latter — 1.32:4.85,  though  the 
haemoglobin,  specific  gravity,  and  the  number  of  the  formed 
elements  of  the  blood  were  not  different.  If  these  findings 
stand  the  test  of  further  observations,  they  may  furnish  a valu- 
able clue  to  dietetic  regulation  in  those  diseases  in  which  it 
seems  advisable  to  reduce  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The 
metabolic  experiments  of  Bence  (l  c.),  however,  showed  no 
changes  in  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  after  the  use  of  diets 
over  short  periods  of  time.  Similarly,  in  35  cases  of  cardiac 
disease  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  feeding  of  a modi- 
fied Oertel  diet,  over  periods  of  from  two  to  six  weeks  caused 


no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  viscosity  coefficients. 

The  influence  of  various  salts  has  also  been  studied  by  Adam 
(l.  c.).  In  a series  of  careful  experiments,  this  author  found 
that  the  viscosity  of  a solution  rises  with  the  increase  of  its 
proteid  content  and  in  general  with  the  salt  concentration. 
“ But  all  salts  do  not  influence  viscosity  to  the  same  degree, 
the  multivalent  salts  having  a greater  influence  than  the  uni- 
valent. _ Among  the  latter,  the  iodides  and  potassium  bromide 
are  unique,  in  that  they  decrease  the  viscosity.”  This  last 
observation  lends  support  to  the  work  of  Muller  and  Inada  u 
that  iodides,  given  therapeutically,  diminish  the  viscosity  of 
the  blood,  but  Adam  asserts  “ that  ordinary  doses  of  the  iodides 
rarely  have  a viscosity-lowering  action,  and  at  times  even  a 
viscosity -raising  effect  mav  be  noted.” 

That  the  gaseous  content  of  the  blood  is  important  in  its 
effect  on  viscosity,  has  long  been  recognized.  Koryani  and 
Bence  found  maximal  values  when  saturation  of  the  blood 
with  carbon  diox.de  was  reached,  and  that  as  this  gas  wa= 
replaced  by  oxygen,  the  viscosity  decreased  to  a minimum 


beyond  which  the  further  addition  of  oxygen  caused  it  to  rise 
again.  The  work  of  Hamburger  “ and  of  Limbeck  ” indicated 
that  as  the  carbonic  acid  content  of  the  blood  increases,  the 
red  corpuscles  take  up  water  and  anions  from  the  plasma, 
whereby  the  volume  of  each  cell  becomes  greater,  while  the 
proteid,  fat  and  sugar  content,  the  mass  of  dry  residue, 
specific  gravity  and  osmotic  pressure  of  the  plasma  rise,  to  fall 
again  when  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out. 

Burton-Opitz demonstrated  similar  changes  by  having 
dogs  breathe  alternately  normal  air  and  air  surcharged  with 
carbon  dioxide,  and  Rotkv  (l.  c.)  noted  a decrease  in  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  blood  when  a patient  with  emphysema  and  cyanosis 
was  given  oxygen  inhalations. 

The  viscosity-raising  action  of  carbon  dioxide  we  have 
demonstrated  by  rebreathing  experiments. 

A rubber  mask,  such  as  is  used  in  giving  gas  anaesthesia, 
was  closely  fitted  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  a patient,  and 
he  was  made  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  air  contained  in 
a four-liter  rubber  balloon.  Rebreathing  was  continued  until 
tachypncea  and  cyanosis  were  pronounced,  when  the  mask  was 
removed.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  determined  just  before, 
during  and  30  minutes  after  the  experiments  are  here  tab- 
ulated : 


Before 
rebreathing . 

During 

rebreathing. 

After  thirty 
minutes. 

4.5 

4.8 

4.6 

3.7 

4.4 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

4.2 

4.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

anemia,  high  in 
ditions  with  mai 
tent  (his  a priori 
show. 


Under  this  he! 
grees  of  severity 
diseases. 


Ascaris  lumbricoid 
Carcinoma  of  sign. 
Carcinoma  of  reef: 
Aortic  aneurism  . 
Aortic  aneurism  . 
Dementis  paralytic 
Tate  dorsalis 

Malaria  

Tuberculous  perito 

Brain  tumor 

Myocarditis  

Hysteria 

Chronic  nephritis  . 
Chronic  nephritis 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid  fever 
Spastic  paraplegia 
Typhoid  fever,  com 

Malaria  

Syphilis  tertiary 
Carcinoma  of  stoma 
Tuberculous  rcenin; 
Typhoid  fever  .... 
Typhoid  fever 
Dementia  pneeox 
Hemorrhoids 
5'euraatiienia 
Paychasthenia 
Gastric  neurosis 
Amebic  dysentery 
Carcinoma  of  stomac 


In  every  instance  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  was  increased 
during  the  experiments,  to  decrease  again  when  normal  air 
had  been  breathed  for  30  minutes. 


» meliitus  . 
wrhosis  of  live, 

tehosls  of  liver  .' 

Wimm  tremens 


Conclusions. 

1.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  a variable  factor,  determined 
to  some  extent  by  the  variations  in  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  fluid. 

2.  It  is  slightly  greater  in  men  than  in  women. 

3.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  number  of  He 
red  corpuscles,  the  haemoglobin  content,  the  gaseous  richness; 
and  to  a lesser  degree,  on  the  proteid,  fat  and  salt  composition 
of  the  blood.  With  no  one  of  these  factors  does  viscosity  vnff 
in  direct  proportion. 

4.  The  viscosity  of  the  plasma  is  normally  1.7-2.0,  average 

1.86. 

5.  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  not  influenced  by  diets  used 
over  short  periods  of  time. 


Jm  His  tabula 
00(1  is  diminishe 
diminution  is  rou, 

mania, 

0fMlittleintere 

Iirds  wwmal  with 

noted  by  Dc 

two  cases. 


II.  The  Viscosity  of  the  Blood  in  Disease. 

When  the  influence  on  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  which  tbf 
factors  just  cited  exercise  is  recalled,  it  would  seem  p«table 
that  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  most  affected  fta 
maximal  alterations  in  the  viscosity  would  be  found.  It  'roU 
seem  likely  for  instance,  that  the  readings  would  be  low  in 
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■gw  hi  1—y^llllll'HTff;  low  in  hydrsemia,  high  in  con- 
th  marked  salt  retention,  and  so  on.  To  what  ex- 
priori  reasoning  is  valid,  the  following  observations 


A.  SECONDARY  ANEMIA. 

his  heading  are  collected  anaemias  of  different  de- 
iverity  occurring  in  diverse  functional  and  organic 


ase.  K.  B.  C. 

ibricoides  3,300,000 

of  sigmoid 2,840,000 

of  rectum 2,530,000 

irism  3,496,000 

irism  3,620,000 

>aralytica  4,220.000 

llis  4,500,000 

3,700,000 

s peritonitis  2,600,000 

ir 3,640,000 

i 2,320,000 

3,900,000 

phritis  4,130,000 

phritis  4,480,000 

s 2,200,000 

ver  4,320,000 

■aplegia  3,648,000 

ver,  convalescence.  4,272,000 

3.120,000 

-tiary  4,000,000 

of  stomach 2,700,000 

s meningitis  3,920,000 

ver  4,300,000 

ver  4,000,000 

n'ipcox  4,300,000 

Is  2,160,000 

ia  4,100,000 

lia  3,900,000 

irosis  4,320,000 

sentery  4,200,000 

of  stomach 2,080,000 

3,610,000 

eliitus  3,600,000 

f liver  4.208,000 

’ liver  3,870,000 

emens  4,180,000 


W.  B.  O. 

Haemo- 

globin. 

Viacoa 

ity. 

9,900 

68% 

3.2 

8,300 

30 

2.8 

13,000 

28 

2.4 

8,800 

40 

3.6 

9,500 

44 

3.7 

5,900 

60 

4.1 

7,100 

56 

4.2 

5,100 

40 

3.5 

10,600 

30 

2.4 

7,900 

36 

3.1 

7,160 

56 

1.8 

6,800 

60 

3.2 

19,480 

92 

2.6 

6,000 

76 

4.4 

4,600 

62 

3.6 

6,100 

70 

4.4 

9,000 

51 

3.6 

8,100 

76 

4.2 

5,600 

63 

3.1 

6,000 

70 

4.3 

11,000 

50 

2.9 

12,100 

52 

3.8 

7,200 

67 

4.3 

6,600 

63 

3.9 

5,800 

80 

4.2 

9,900 

40 

2.0 

7,500 

80 

3.9 

6,380 

61 

3.7 

8,100 

73 

4.2 

9,600 

67 

4.2 

12,200 

47 

2.6 

11,400 

44 

3.7 

7,600 

64 

3.6 

8,000 

90 

4.4 

9.200 

81 

3.7 

10,100 

70 

4.1 

is  tabulation  it  is  evident  that  the  viscosity  of  the 
iminished  in  anaemic  individuals,  and  that  the 


B.  PRIMARY  ANEMIA  AND  LEUKEMIA. 

I.  Primary  Pernicious  Ancemia. 


Case. 

R.  B.  C.  Haemoglobin. 

W.  B.  C. 

Blood. 

Plaama. 

i 

1,950,000 

40% 

7300 

2.0 

1.5 

2 

780,000 

43 

8000 

1.9 

1.1 

3 

1,072,000 

50 

9200 

2.3 

1.3 

4 

2,225,000 

61 

6300 

2.5 

1.4 

5 

1,220,000 

50 

8700 

1.7 

1.2 

11. 

Leukcemia. 

Viscosity. 

Case. 

Type.  R.  B.  C. 

W.  B.  C. 

Haemoglobin. 

Blood.  Plasma 

i 

Myelogenous  3,000,000 

339,000 

60% 

6.2 

2.4 

2 

“ 2,800,000 

76,000 

58 

3.9 

1.8 

3 

“ 3,600,000 

40,000 

65 

4.7 

2.0 

4 

Lymphatic  2,320,000 

46,400 

56 

3.6 

1.9 

Table  I shows  that  in  primary  pernicious  anaemia,  as  in 
secondary  anaemias,  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  low,  and  here, 
too,  the  coefficient  of  the  plasma  is  subnormal. 

Table  II,  on  the  contrary,  shows  that  in  leukaemia,  though 
the  viscosity  of  the  blood  may  be  decreased,  due  probably  to 
the  marked  anaemia,  the  readings  are  not  as  low  as  would  be 
expected,  and  in  some  cases  hyperviscosity  may  be  noted. 
Rotky  (l.  c.)  found  similar  changes  and  also  noted  an  in- 
creased viscosity  of  the  plasma.  He  finds  an  explanation  for 
the  relative  and  absolute  high  values  in  leukaemia  in  the 
marked  leucoevthaemia. 


C.  POLYCYTHEMIA. 


If  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  observations  on  the 
influence  of  erythrocytic  and  haemoglobin  richness  of  the 
blood  on  viscosity,  these  cases  should  show  high  coefficients, 
and  in  the  four  cases  examined  this  was  true. 


Disease. 

R.B.C. 

W.B.C. 

Haemo- 

globin. 

Blood. 

Plasma. 

Mediastinal  tumor.. 

8.120,000 

6.000 

119* 

13.6 

2.9 

Cyanosis. 

Obesity 

7,620  000 

6,300 

105 

8.3 

2.2 

No  cyanosis. 

Osier- Vaquez  disease 

6,049,000 

7,800 

102 

6.2 

2.4 

Cyanosis. 

Emphysema 

6.320,000 

9,400 

104 

6.1 

2.3 

Cyanosis. 

In  all  four  the  viscosity  of  the  plasma  was  also  increased, 
confirming  the  observation  of  Kottmann  (l.  c.). 


is  roughly  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the 


D.  NEPHRITIS.  Viscosity. 


Ie  interest  is  the  gradual  return  of  the  viscosity  to- 

Diagnosis. 

lal  with  the  onset  of 

convalescence,  a 

fact  pre- 

Acute  “ 

d by  Determann  (l.  c. 

) and  beautifully  shown  in 

Chr. 

It 

ses. 

Acute 

II 

Case  I 

Chr. 

■■ 

R.  B.  C. 

Haemoglobin. 

Viscosity. 

** 

3,496,000 

40% 

3.6 

3,620.000 

44 

3.7 

3,900,000 

39 

4.0 

4,220,000 

50 

4.0 

4,520,000 

59 

4.4 

4,900,000 

81 

4.5 

•• 

Case  II. 

i, 

ll 

R.  B.  C. 

Haemoglobin. 

Viscosity 

Acute 

2,200,000 

30% 

2.5 

Chr. 

! 2,300,000 

30 

2.5 

i 2,500,000 

32 

2.7 

3,000,000 

38 

3.1 

3,450,000 

40 

3.3 

4,100,000 

51 

3.7 

4,000,000 

60 

3.8 

l 4,650,000 

78 

4.3 

R.  B.  O. 

W.  B.  C. 

Haemo- 

globin. 

Blood. 

Plasma. 

Blood 

pressure. 

3,240,000 

7,560 

65% 

3.2 

2.1 

220 

5,048,000 

15,400 

85 

3.9 

2.3 

108 

5,800,000 

6,000 

100 

5.6 

2.1 

180 

4,300,000 

6,200 

80 

3.9 

2.0 

180 

5,000,000 

15,800 

90 

4.0 

2.2 

195 

5,120,000 

11,400 

99 

4.3 

2.4 

173 

3.640,000 

9.300 

60 

3.8 

2.1 

140 

3,230,000 

7,400 

75 

3.6 

2.0 

210 

2,000,000 

6,900 

63 

3.2 

2.1 

192 

3,720,000 

9,300 

60 

3.9 

2.3 

155 

3,500,000 

7,000 

59 

3.8 

2.0 

198 

4,120,000 

5,900 

76 

4.2 

1.9 

144 

4,700,000 

8,300 

81 

4.3 

2.1 

150 

4,340,000 

8,600 

80 

4.1 

2.4 

194 

4,600,000 

7,300 

79 

4.4 

2.0 

187 

3,980,000 

6,900 

66 

3.9 

1.8 

162 

3,820,000 

7,900 

69 

4.0 

2.0 

155 

4,650,000 

5,300 

70 

4.5 

2.2 

185 

3,920,000 

6,200 

72 

4.0 

1.9 

173 

5,000,000 

7,100 

90 

5.1 

2.3 

148 

3,000,000 

9,000 

72 

2.8 

1.9 

110 

3,120,000 

5,400 

55 

3.2 

1.7 

1 51 

4,200,000 

7,300 

73 

4.1 

2.0 

186 

4,750,000 

6,500 

77 

4.3 

2.1 

192 

3,910.000 

6,900 

68 

3.6 

1.9 

174 

3,300,000 

7,800 

62 

3.7 

1.7 

139 
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In  22  of  the  cases  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  was  subnormal, 
in  two  about  normal,  and  in  only  two  above  normal.  In  13, 
there  was  hypervieosity  of  the  plasma,  a normal  coefficient  in  13, 
and  hypoviscosity  in  none.  These  statistics  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  those  of  Rotky  (l.  c.) 

The  low  viscosity  of  the  blood  probably  finds  its  chief  ex- 
planation in  the  anaemia  present,  while  in  a few  instances  it 
is  not  unlikely  the  result  of  hydrsemia.  As  a further  factor 
in  bringing  about  hypoviscosity,  Bachmann  " considers  glob- 
ulin. He  says  “ crystallizable  bodies  have  a lower  viscosity 
than  non-crystallizable  ones.  Globulin  belongs  to  the  first 
group,  and  since  in  nephritis  a relative  globulin  increase 
occurs,  this  condition  may  contribute  to  a reduction  of  vis- 
cosity.” As  to  the  cause  of  the  hyperviscosity  of  the  plasma, 
we  may.  speculate  on  the  presence  of  retained  products  of 
metabolism,  perhaps  protein,  perhaps  salt,  their  effects  on  the 
viscosity  of  the  whole  blood  veiled  by  the  greater  influence  of 
the  formed  elements,  haemoglobin,  etc.,  but  made  clear  when 
these  are  removed  by  centrifugation. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  renal  disease  is  the  relation 
of  the  viscosity  to  blood  pressure.  In  18  of  the  cases  there 
was  hypertension  (155-220  mm.  Hg.),  in  two  there  was  hypo- 
tension, and  in  six  the  tension  was  about  normal.  The  study 
of  the  protocol  of  the  cases  shows  that  no  constant  relation 
exists — with  hypertension  there  may  be  hypoviscosity  or  hyper- 
viscosity and  vice  versa.  Many  of  the  patients  with  increased 
pressure,  however,  showed  lowered  viscosity  of  the  blood,  due 
perhaps,  as  Bachmann  has  suggested,  to  the  indirect  influence 
of  hydrsemia — “ hydrsemia  leads  to  increased  heart  action  and 
correspondingly  to  high  pressure  in  order  that,  in  spite  of  the 
thinning  of  the  blood,  the  tissues  may  still  be  properly 
nourished.” 


B.  CARDIAC  DISEASE. 

I.  With  (Edema. 


Disease.  R.B.C.  W.B.C. 

Hie  mo- 

Viscosity. 

globin. 

Blood. 

Plasma. 

Myocarditis 2,840,000 

Aortic  and  mitral 

8,000 

40* 

2.9 

1.8 

Anasarca;  no 
cyanosis. 

Insufficiency....  8,900,000 
Mitral  Insuffi- 

6,000 

61 

8.8 

1.6 

CEdema  of  legs ; 
no  cyanosis. 

ciency 3,620,000 

6,600 

68 

8.9 

1.7 

Ascites;  oedema; 

Myocarditis 4,200.000 

Aortic  and  mitral 

7,800 

69 

4.4 

1.8 

no  cyanosis. 
CEdema  of  legs; 
no  cyanosis. 

insufficiency....  4.800,000 
Aortic  insuffi- 

10,400 

68 

4.4 

1.2 

Hydrothorax ; 
oedema  of  legs; 
no  cyanosis. 

cienoy 8,120,000 

Mitral  insufflcien- 

8,900 

48 

8.6 

1.3 

Anasarca;  hy- 
drothorax. 

cy;  myocarditis.  3,080,000 
Mitral  stenosis  and 

12,800 

62 

8.9 

1.6 

Anasaroa;  no 
cyanosis. 

insufficiency....  4.680.000 
Mitral  insuffi- 

14,100 

67 

4.3 

1.4 

Moderate  cyan- 
osis. 

ciency 4,670,000 

9,600 

69 

4.9 

1.6 

Marked  cyan- 

Myocarditis 3.700,000 

8,900 

66 

4.0 

1.7 

0818. 

CEdema  of  legs ; 
no  cyanosiB. 

Hypoviscosity  occurs  in  this  series  almost  without  exception 
The  low  values  are  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  anaemia  in 
part  to  the  hydrsemia.  The  latter  probably  stands  in  a causal 
relation  to  the  diminished  viscosity  of  the  plasma. 


II.  Without  (Edema. 


Disease. 
Mitral  insuffi- 


ciency  4,792,000 

■ 1b  ~ 


Aortic  insuffi- 

clency 3,496,000 

Mitral  and  aortic 
insufficiency  ...  4,220,000 


Myocarditis 4,620,000 

Myocarditis 8,984.000 

Mitral  stenosis  and 


. 6,280,000 


insufficiency 

Mitral  insuffi-  _ 

cienoy 6,000,000 


Myocarditis 8,020,000 

Mitral  stenosis  and 
insufficiency — 6,400,000 
Mitral  insuffi- 
ciency  6,200,000 


W.  B.  C. 

Haemo- 

globin. 

Viscos- 

ity. 

Blood 

pressure. 

Remarks. 

9,800 

8256 

4.7 

160 

No  cyanosis. 

11,000 

46 

3.9 

195 

No  cyanosis. 

7,600 

00 

4.6 

166 

No  cyanosis- 

10,200 

68 

4.7 

180 

Slight  cyan- 

osis. 

8,600 

71 

4.0 

189 

No  cyanosis. 

12,000 

92 

6.0 

140 

Marked  cy- 

anosis. 

7,400 

90 

6.0 

170 

Marked  cy- 

anosis. 

6,600 

63 

4.2 

210 

No  cyanosis. 

9,600 

93 

6.2 

186 

Marked  cy- 

anosis. 

14.000 

91 

6.1 

190 

Marked  cy- 

In  this  group  no  constant  alteration  in  the  viscosity 
are  found.  The  low  readings  correspond  in  the  main  with 
the  anaemia,  the  high  readings  with  the  polycythaemia  and  the 
cyanosis.  The  blood-pressure  viscosity  ratio,  as  in  nephritis, 
is  inconstant,  though  occasional  instances  of  association  of  low 
viscosity  with  high  tension  does  suggest  a compensator? 
mechanism. 


F.  DIABETES  MELLITU8. 


No. 

R.  B.C. 

W.B.C. 

Haemo- 

Viscosity. 

_ Hftmurks. 

globin. 

felood. 

Plasma! 

1 

4,930,000 

7,200 

9156 

6.2 

2.2 

Young  man,  obese. 

2 

6.800,000 

9,400 

98 

6.4 

2.8 

Young  man,  thin;acidosit 

8 

6.640,000 

6,900 

100 

6.9 

2.8 

Obese  woman;  acidosis. 

4 

4,620,000 

8,800 

89 

4.3 

1.7 

Thin  woman,  young. 

5 

4,700,000 

9,800 

86 

4.2 

1.9 

Obese  woman,  aet.  60. 

6 

5,000,000 

7,700 

92 

4.8 

1.8 

Obese  woman,  aet.  42. 

Three  of  the  cases  show  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  plasma — one  shows  high  normal  values,  and  in  the  re- 
maining two,  low  readings  for  the  blood,  and  normal  ones  for 
the  plasma  were  obtained. 

The  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  here  probably  due  to 
the  relative  polycytheemia,  the  result  of  concentration  of  the 
blood  due  to  the  polyuria.  As  to  the  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  hyperviscosity  of  the  plasma,  concentration, 
lipsemia,  and  hyperglycemia  all  probably  play  a r61e.  That 
lipsemia  would  raise  the  viscosity  of  the  plasma  is  to  be  ei- 
pected  from  the  observation  of  Burton-Opitz  ( l . c.“)  that  “in 
dogs,  food  rich  in  fat  raises  the  viscosity  of  the  serum  espe- 
cially.” The  same  observer  found  “ inconsiderable  ” rises  in 
viscosity  in  dogs  with  artificially  produced  hyperglycemia. 


o.  JAUNDICE. 


viscosity- 


Diagnosis. 

Cholelithiasis  

Cholelithiasis  

Cholelithiasis  

Carcinoma  of  bile  ducts] 
Carcinoma  of  pancreas . . 

Catarrhal  jaundice 

Catarrhal  jaundice 

Acute  hepatitis 

Luetic  hepatitis  


R.  B.  C. 

W.  B.  C. 

Haemo- 

globin. 

5,100,000 

14,300 

94% 

4,900,000 

19,200 

90 

4,820,000 

10,200 

90 

3,700,000 

26,000 

73 

2,920,000 

9,400 

58 

5,000,000 

8,900 

96 

4,780,000 

14,000 

86 

4,200,000 

18,000 

80 

4,600,000 

7,000 

82 

5.2 

5.0 

4.8 

4.6 

6.3 

6.1 

4.9 

4.7 
5.0 


1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 


'he  high  coefficient  here  is  probably  due  to  the  chols® 
ch  was  present  in  all  of  the  cases. 
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4.690.00 

4.272.00 

4.120.00 

4.310.00 
4,000,00 
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h.  ac'dte  infectious  diseases.  ; 

I.  Typhoid  Fever. 

The  unusually  large  typhoid  fever  service  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
ins  Hospital  furnished  a long  series  of  these  eases  in  which  j 
ny  characteristic  changes  in  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  could 


mann  ( l . c.)  has  shown  to  be  increased  in  this  disease,  varies 
considerably,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  subnormal,  in 
one  patient  being  as  low  as  16.0  (normal =20).  This  author 
had  found  a high  quotient  in  10  out  of  the  series  of  11  cases, 
and  having  noted  a subnormal  quotient  in  pneumonia,  stated 
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K.  B.  C. 

W.  B.  C.  H»emoglobin. 

Viscosity 

Blood. 

Hb 

V 

Viscosity 
after  sponge. 

4,690,000 

4,300 

80% 

4.8 

16.6 

5.0 

4,272,000 

3,750 

76 

4.2 

18.0 

4.4 

4,120,000 

5,100 

70 

4.0 

17.5 

4.2 

4,310,000 

6,200 

74 

4.4 

16.8 

4.5 

4,000,000 

3,600 

69 

3.9 

17.7 

3.9 

4,868,000 

7,000 

83 

4.5 

16.2 

4.6  . 

4,236,000 

4,600 

80 

4.1 

19.5 

4.2 

4,100,000 

8,000 

75 

3.9 

18.9 

4.1 

4,300,000 

6,680 

67 

4.2 

15.9 

4.5 

3,960,000 

7,600 

63 

3.9 

16.1 

4.1 

5,000,000 

8,200 

89 

4.9 

18.1 

5.0  Tub  80' 

4,860,000 

4,300 

84 

4.7 

17.8 

5.0 

4,730,000 

3,980 

84 

4.7 

17.8 

4.8 

4,120,000 

4,600 

82 

4.0 

20.5 

4.4 

3,980,000 

3,700 

76 

4.2 

18.0 

4.3 

4,980,000 

5,100 

91 

5.0 

18.2 

5.0 

4,630,000 

5,420 

88 

4.5 

19.6 

4.9 

4,420,000 

6,200 

83 

4.3 

19.3 

4.5 

4,500,000 

6,700 

81 

4.5 

18.0 

4.7 

4,720,000 

6,300 

86 

4.8 

17.9 

4.9 

4,930,000 

3,570 

89 

5.0 

17.8 

4,460,000 

4,680 

80 

4.5 

17.7 

4,570,000 

4,000 

83 

4.3 

19.3 

5,080,000 

6,600 

95 

5.0 

19.0 

4,000,000 

7,400 

79 

4.0 

19.7 

4,800,000 

9,000 

86 

4.6 

18.7 

4,880,000 

8,300 

90 

4.9 

18.4 

4,240,000 

6,700 

82 

4.1 

20.0 

4,590,000 

5,900 

86 

4.2 

20.4 

4,780,000 

7,100 

83 

4.5 

18.4 

4,630,000 

8,500 

85 

4.5 

18.8 

4,690,000 

11,100 

83 

4.0 

20.7 

4,760,000 

10,300 

81 

4.1 

19.7 

4,511.000 

9,700 

79 

3.9 

20.2 

4,316,000 

8,800 

79 

4.0 

19.7 

4,920,000 

6,900 

84 

4.4 

19.0 

4,130,000 

7,600 

80 

4.0 

20.0 

3,895,000 

8,040 

76 

4.0 

19.0 

5,400,000 

3,750 

92 

4.2 

21.9 

4.540,000 

6,000 

SO 

4.2 

19.0 

4,290.000 

5,700 

77 

3.8 

20.2 

4,730,000 

10,000 

87 

4.3 

20.2 

3,960,000 

4,600 

74 

3.8 

19.5 

3,820,000 

4,900 

76 

3.8 

20.0 

5,000,000 

6,800 

93 

4.6 

20.2 

5,130,000 

3,200 

93 

5.0 

18.6 

4,660,000 

4,980 

88 

4.8 

18.3 

4,620,000 

6,600 

87 

4.5 

19.3 

3,980,000 

7,300 

84 

4.0 

21.0 

4,320,000 

4,160 

74 

4.3 

17.2 

Remarks. 


1st  week. 

1st  week. 

2d  week. 

2d  week. 

2d  week. 

2d  week. 

3d  week;  furunculosis. 

4th  week:  phlebitis-relapse 
3d  week 

3d  week;  hemorrhage. 


1st  week;  psychosis. 
2d  week. 

2d  week. 

2d  week;  bronchitis. 
1st  week;  bronchitis. 


2d  week. 

2d  week;  phimosis. 
2d  week. 

2d  week. 

2d  week. 


3d  week. 
3d  week. 
3d  week. 
1st  week. 
2d  week. 


3d  week. 

3d  week. 

3d  week. 

3d  week. 

3d  week;  cholecystitis. 
3d  week. 

3d  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

4 th  week. 


4th  week. 

4th  week;  relapse. 

4th  week;  hemorrhage  12th  day. 
4th  week;  well. 

4th  week;  well. 


4th  week; 
4th  week; 
4th  week; 
4th  week; 
4th  week; 


well. 

well. 

epistaxls. 

emaciated. 

well. 


6th  week; 
6th  week; 
5th  week; 
8th  week; 
7th  week; 


well. 

well. 

well. 

well;  perforation, 
cholecystitis;  well. 


studied.  The  influence  of  restricted  diet,  of  febrile  reaction 
1 of  cold  sponges  and  tubs  could  also  be  noted. 

[rom  these  data  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 
Typhoid  fever  produces  no  characteristic  change  in  the 
kosity  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  lowered  values  noted  during  the  course  of  the  disease 

!i  later  gradual  restitution  to  normal  as  convalescence  pro- 
ses, is  parallel  to  the  development  of  anaimia  and  the  sub- 
mit regeneration  of  the  blood. 

. The  hsemoglobin — viscosity  quotient  , which  Baeh- 


that — “ these  few  observations  show  that  a differential  diag- 
nosis between  these  diseases  can  readily  be  made  by  a compari- 
son of  their  quotients.”  In  this  we  do  not  concur. 

4.  Cold  sponges  or  tubs,  whether  followed  by  a good  reaction 
or  by  cold  and  shivering,  cause  an  elevation  of  viscosity.  This 
is  in  agreement  with  the  observations  of  Determann  (/.  c.") . ' 

5.  The  restricted  diets — consisting  of  milk,  albumen  and 
mush — apparently  have  no  marked  effect  on  the  viscosity  of 

the  blood.  . 

6.  The  leucopenia  is  apparently  of  no  importance  in  this 

connection. 
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II.  Pneumonia. 

In  pneumonia  the  occurrence  of  marked  salt  retention  and 
of  cyanosis  would,  other  things  being  equal,  lead  to  increased 
viscosity  of  the  blood.  Leucocytosis  is  rarely  so  marked  as  to 
enter  into  consideration  as  a factor. 


Remarks. 

R.  B.  C. 

W.  B.  C. 

Hcemo- 

globin. 

Viscosity. 

Hb 

V 

Crisis. 

4.3 

16.5 

RL  lung  

4,240,000 

19,240 

71% 

Crisis. 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Rt.  lung. 

4,900,000 

26,000 

78 

96 

4.6 

16.9 

5.5 

17.4 

Empyema  

Lt.  lung. 

Empyema  

5,220,000 

42,000 

5,010,000 

32,000 

93 

5.1 

5.2 

18.2 

17.2 

Rt.  lung  and 

Lt.  lower  lobe 

Both 

5,100,000 

20,000 

90 

16.3 

upper  lobes  

Lysis. 

4,600,000 

16,400 

80 

4.9 

16.3 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Crisis. 

4,720,000 

12,300 

78 

4.8 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Crisis. 

4,490,000 

14,300 

72 

4.6 

15.6 

Rt.  upper  lobe 

4,700,000 

10,200 

76 

4.9 

15.9 

Both 

lower  lobes 

Rt.  upper  lobe 

5,000,000 

19,300 

84 

5.2 

15.4 

pleural  effusion  . . . 

5,600,000 

22,200 

96 

5.9 

16.3 

Rt.  lower  and  middle 
and  Lt.  lower  lobes. 
Lysis. 

3,900,000 

11,600 

65 

4.7 

17.8 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Both  lower  and  Rt. 

5,430,000 

13,400 

94 

6.0 

15.6 

upper  lobes  

Lysis. 

3,800,000 

18,300 

67 

3.9 

16.0 

Rt.  upper  lobe 

Crisis. 

4,750,000 

28,000 

75 

4.9 

15.3 

Lt  lower  lobe 

4,240,000 

21,000 

72 

4.0 

18.0 

Crisis. 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Lysis. 

4,160,000 

16,000 

72 

4.3 

16.7 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

Crisis. 

3,920,000 

14,600 

66 

4.0 

16.5 

Rt.  lung  

Crisis. 

4,804,000 

17,100 

82 

6.0 

16.4 

Rt.  lower  lobe 

4,920,000 

12,000 

88 

4.7 

18.6 

Thirteen  of  the  cases  showed  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood 
and  in  all  the  hsemoglobin-viscosity  quotient  was  diminished. 
The  latter  finding  is  more  constant  than  in  typhoid  fever,  but 
from  it  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn. 


III.  Malarial  Fever. 


Viscosity. 


No. 

R.  B.  C. 

W.  B.  C. 

Heemoglobin. 

Blood. 

Plasma. 

1 

2 

3.800.000 

4.300.000 

6500 

6400 

65% 

80 

3.9 

4.4 

2.1 
1 Q 

3 

4,700,000 

5900 

82 

4.9 

1.3 
9 A 

4 

4,100,000 

7900 

74 

4.2 

9 9 

5 

3,300,000 

8100 

68 

5.0 

ii.ii 

9 n 

6 

4.520,000 

6800 

72 

i Q 

<i.U 

7 

4,600,000 

5200 

76 

*x.O 
A.  K 

1.8 

8 

9« 

10 

4.200.000 

4.900.000 

4.700.000 

4900 

5900 

7300 

70 

85 

81 

**.0 

5.2 

4.5 

4.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

Here  tl.ere  is  cither  normal  or  subnormal  viscosity  of  the 
blood,  and  normal  or  hypernormal  viscositv  of  the  plasma 
The  lowered  readings  for  the  blood  where  present,  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  anemia,  and  the  high  readings  in  three  of  the 
cases  may  find  an  explanation  in  the  increased  volume  of  the 

f rZ»  <7  ilhe  high  ViSOOSity  °f  the  Pi-™  may 
result  of  hffimoglobmsemia  present  in  these  cases. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The  viscosity  of  the  blood  and  of  the  plasma  is  reduced  ia 
anaemias,  either  primary  or  secondary.  With  regeneration  of 
the  blood,  normal  values  are  restored.  In  leukaemia  there  is 
hypoviscosity  of  the  blood  w'ith  hyperviscosity  of  the  plasma. 
Leueocythaemia  may  explain  the  hyperviscosity  of  the  blood, 
which  is  found  in  a few  cases. 

The  viscosity  of  the  blood  and  of  the  plasma  is  increased  in 
polycythaemia. 

Hypoviscosity  of  the  blood  and  hyperviscosity  of  the  plasma 
is  almost  constant  in  cases  of  nephritis;  the  former  due  to  the 
anaemia,  the  latter  to  retained  products  of  metabolism.  Though 
in  many  instances  hypoviscosity  occurs  in  cases  with  hyper- 
tension, this  interrelation  is  often  absent. 

In  cardiac  disease  without  oedema,  no  constant  change  is 
the  viscosity  is  to  be  found,  the  coefficient  apparently  varying 
with  the  anaemia  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  blood. 
In  cases  with  hydrmmia,  there  is  hypoviscosity  of  the  plasma. 

In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
plasma  is  increased,  in  many  cases  probably  the  result  of  con- 
centration of  the  blood  due  to  polyuria,  of  hyperglycemia  and 
of  lipaemia. 

In  icterus  there  is  generally  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood 
and  in  the  plasma,  probably  the  result  of  eholremia. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  viscosity  varies  with  anaemia,  is  in- 
creased by  hydrotherapy,  and  apparently  is  uninfluenced  bj 


diet.  The  quotient  is  more  often  decreased  than  increased. 
In  pneumonia  the  viscosity  is  generally  above  normal  due 

to  cyanosis  and  salt  retention.  Here,  too,  the  (^r)  quotient  is 
low. 

In  malarial  fever  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  usually  normal 
or  subnormal,  rarely  above  normal.  The  viscosity  of  the 
plasma  is  normal  or  increased,  the  last  as  a result  of  brnmo- 
globinaemia. 

In  no  disease  studied  could  a pathognomonic  alteration  in 
the  viscosity  of  the  blood  be  demonstrated. 
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SARCOMA  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

REPORT  OF  A CASE. 


By  J.  P.  Simokds,  M.  D., 

Superintendent,  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis. 


Rokitansky,1  in  1846,  declared  that  tuberculosis  and  car- 
oma  are  very  infrequently  found  occurring  in  the  same 
:ient.  He  even  believed  the  two  conditions  were  almost 
ompatible,  and  tabulated  his  reasons  for  this  opinion.  A 
years  later,  Lebert ’ disputed  Rokitansky’s  statement  be- 
ise  he  found  15  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  173  patients 
;h  carcinoma.  He  believed  that  a patient  with  cancer  could 
itract  tuberculosis  as  well  as  any  one  else,  but  considered  the 
urrenee  of  carcinoma  in  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  rare, 
rhese  observations  stimulated  the  reporting  of  cases  of 
cinoma  associated  with  tuberculosis,  so  that  to-day  the  lit- 
ture  on  that  subject  is  quite  abundant.  The  association  of 
coma  with  active  tuberculosis  seems  to  have  been  observed 
y much  less  frequently.  An  examination  of  the  post  mortem 
ords  of  about  2500  cases  of  sarcoma  of  various  organs  col- 
ed from  the  literature  yielded  19  which  showed  this  eom- 
ation.  In  about  100  other  cases  the  tuberculous  process 
i not  active. 

rhe  cases  found  in  the  literature  may  be  grouped  in  three 
;ses.  In  the  first,  the  tumor  and  tuberculosis  are  primary 
the  same  organ  in  which  the  two  processes  may  be  either 
arate  or  intermingled.  Secondly,  sarcoma  and  tuberculosis 
primary  in  adjacent  organs  and  the  tumor  may  or  may  not 
w into  the  one  with  tuberculosis.  In  the  third  group  the 
ons  are  primary  in  remote  organs  and  there  may  or  may 
be  sarcoma  metastases  in  the  tuberculous  organ, 
lildebrand  * and  Schick 4 each  reported  cases  of  primary 
oma  of  the  lung  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
the  former’s  case  the  two  processes  were  intermingled, 
nent  * observed  an  endothelioma  of  the  parotid  gland  and 
entire  region  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a focus  of  tuberculosis 
the  center  of  the  tumor.  In  two  cases  of  lymphosarcoma 
le  intestine  reported  by  Storck 4 and  Franco,’  the  tumor 
tuberculosis  were  intimately  associated.  Freudweiler” 
d tuberculous  caseation  and  lymphosarcoma  in  the  same 
>h  gland  removed  at  operation.  Mueller  and  Ricker’  re- 
d a small  sarcoma  from  a breast.  Later  two  nodules 
ired  in  the  scar,  one  sarcomatous  the  other  tuberculous. 
?er”  excised  an  epithelioma  which  had  developed  on  a 
i lesion,  and  a mixed  spindle-giant-celled  sarcoma  de- 
ed in  the  scar. 

hrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Pathologie,  Wien,  1846,  Erste  Auflage, 
S.  424,  u.  652. 

?chow’s  Arch.,  1852,  IV,  214. 
lug.-Diss.,  Marburg,  1887. 
lug.-Diss.,  Greifswald,  1890. 

roe  de  la  tuberculose,  1895,  III,  134;  quoted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 
Sungsberlchte  der  k.  k.  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  in  Wien, 
Abs.  in  Lubarsch  and  Oestertag'a  Ergebnisse,  1898,  V.  214. 
show’s  Arch.,  1908,  CXCIII,  377. 
ted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 
ted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 

chow’s  Arch.,  1898,  supplement  to  Bd.  CLI,  272. 

I 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis  associated  with  sarcoma  of  the  medi- 
astinum has  been  observed  by  Harris,11  Fowler  and  Godlee,“ 
and  Bushnell  and  Broadbent.”  In  Harris’  case  the  tumor  also 
involved  the  left  lung.  Ricker  14  reported  a lymphosarcoma  of 
the  cervical  glands  with  tuberculosis  of  the  adjacent  lymph 
nodes.  An  endothelioma  of  the  pia  arachnoid  of  the  lumbar 
cord  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  was  reported  by 
Dufour.”  Bobbio  11  described  a spindle-celled  sarcoma  following 
three  operations  on  a fistula  caused  by  a tuberculous  scapula. 

Retroperitoneal  sarcomas  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  have  been  reported  by  Phillipson  ” and  McCallum."  In 
the  latter’s  case  there  were  metastases  in  the  lungs.  Jscovesco  ” 
reported  a case  of  tuberculosis  of  both  lungs  with  sarcoma 
nodules  on  the  pleura.  The  site  of  the  primary  tumor  was  not 
stated.  Lazarus-Barlow,”  in  121  cases  of  sarcoma,  found  two 
associated  with  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  primary 
tumor  in  one  ease  was  an  endothelioma  of  the  tongue  with  no 
metastases;  in  the  other,  a round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  with  metastases  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  19  cases,  Rapok 11  has  analyzed 
141  sarcomas  operated  on  at  the  Strassburg  Surgical  Clinic. 
Among  them  he  found  15  cases  associated  with  tuberculosis. 
There  were  669  tumors  of  all  kinds  treated  during  the  same 
period  and  66  of  the  patients  also  had  tuberculosis.  In  Rapok’s 
series,  the  percentage  of  patients  with  sarcoma  showing  tuber- 
culosis was  a little  higher  than  the  average  for  all  tumors. 

Bang”  analyzed  all  the  cases  with  tuberculous  lesions  that 
came  to  post  mortem  at  the  Commune  Hospital  in  Copenhagen 
in  the  10  years  from  1886  to  1895.  During  this  period  6006 
autopsies  were  done  and  of  these  2340  showed  tuberculosis  in 
various  stages  in  some  part  of  the  body.  He  found  54  true 
sarcomas  and  34  brain  tumors  (some  of  which  were  probably 
sarcomas),  with  which  some  tuberculous  lesion  was  associated. 
But  in  no  ease  was  the  tuberculosis  active. 

The  following  case  was  first  seen  by  the  author  at  the  autopsy 
table.  For  the  clinical  history  he  is  indebted  to  the  house 
physicians  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital: 

The  patient  was  a negress  about  60  years  old.  The  family 
and  personal  history  were  negative.  When  admitted  to  the 

11  St.  Bartholomew  Hosp.  Rep.,  1892,  XXVIII,  87. 

15  Diseases  ot  the  Throat  and  Chest,  London,  1898,  p.  684. 

11  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  1909,  XIII,  204. 

11  Quoted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 

“Quoted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 

,a  Giornal  della  R.  accad.  di  Med.  de  Torino,  1906,  XII,  Series 
4,  p.  452. 

,T  Lancet,  1885,  I,  937. 

18  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians,  1907,  XXII,  391. 

•“  Quoted  by  Franco,  1.  c. 

» Arch.  Middlesex  Hosp.,  1904,  II,  224,  and  1906,  VII,  17. 

21  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  t.  Chirurg.,  1889-90,  XXX,  465. 

“S.  Bang,  Tuberkulosins  Sammentraef  med  forskellige  andre 
Sygdomme  belyst  ved  6006  Sektionsfund,  Copenhagen,  1901. 
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hospital,  November  20,  190?,  she  was  emaciated  almost  to  the 
last  extreme.  Her  temperature  was  normal,  pulse  ?0,  and  res- 
piration 26. 

The  present  trouble  began  two  months  before  admission, 
when  she  first  noticed  a swelling  in  the  epigastrium.  It  seemed 
as  if  food  would  not  pass  this  point.  She  lost  weight  rapidly 
from  the  first.  About  two  weeks  after  she  first  noticed  the 
swelling,  she  vomited  twice  in  one  day,  the  first  time,  a large 
amount  of  greenish  material,  and  a few  hours  later,  almost 
pure  blood.  She  had  not  vomited  since  that  time.  Ascites 
developed,  and  during  the  last  seven  weeks,  she  had  been 
tapped  three  times. 

On  physical  examination,  the  sclera  were  white.  The  heart 
and  lungs  showed  nothing  abnormal.  A hard,  irregular  mass 
was  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  being  especially  prominent  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  line.  What  was  thought  to  be  the  spleen, 
could  be  palpated  two  inches  below  the  costal  border  in  the 
left  anterior  axillary  line.  The  abdomen  contained  much  free 
fluid,  which,  together  with  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  patient, 
and  marked  abdominal  tenderness,  rendered  thorough  physical 
examination  impossible.  The  urine  contained  a trace  of 
albumin,  but  otherwise  showed  nothing  abnormal.  Blood  ex- 
amination revealed  a leucocytosis  of  34,000  of  which  90  per 
cent  were  polymorphonuclears,  3,500,000  red  cells,  and  56  per 
cent  hemoglobin. 

The  case  was  diagnosed  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

Patient  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  entering  the  hospital. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  about  three  hours 
after  death. 

Anatomical  diagnosis:  Retroperitoneal  sarcoma;  tuber- 

culosis of  the  peritoneum  and  retroperitoneal  lymph  glands; 
chronic  aortic  endocarditis;  atheroma  of  the  aorta;  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis;  miliary  tubercules  in  the  kidneys; 
atrophy  of  the  spleen. 

The  body  is  that  of  a very  old  negro  woman.  Emaciation 
is  extreme.  Over  the  coccyx  is  a bed  sore  1 cm.  in  diameter. 
The  inguinal  glands  and  one  left  supraclavicular  gland  are 
palpable.  i 

The  peritoneal  cavity  contains  2500  cc.  of  yellowish,  slightlv 
turbid  fluid.  The  great  omentum  is  short,  rolled  up  and  ad- 
herent throughout  most  of  its  length  to  the  descending  colon. 
The  diaphragm  is  partially  adherent  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Adhesions  are  present  between  the 
tip  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Similar  adhesions 
between  subdiaphragmatic  peritoneum  and  spleen  enclose  a 
multilocular  cavity  containing  fluid  similar  to  that  in  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity. 


The  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum  are  thickly  studded 
semi-translucent  nodules  (tubercles)  miliary  in  size  and  la 
many  of  which  are  confluent.  They  are  most  numerous  p 
norly  between  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs  and  the  crest  o 
ilium,  and  in  the  pelvis.  Here  the  peritoneum  is  deeplv 
gested.  Thm  velamentous  adhesions  stretch  from  the  ui 
to  the  adjoining  structures,  forming  a complete  roof  ove, 
cul-de-sac  of  Douglas.  These  nodules  are  fewest  in  numbe 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach. 


Tliree  large  tumor  masses  arc  visible  on  opening  the  poritu- 
neal  cavity.  The  first  projects  beyond  the  anterior  border  of 
the  liver  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  gall  bladder;  the 
second  has  grown  between  the  stomach  and  the  trausreist 
colon ; and  the  third  projects  from  under  the  left  costal  border 
in  the  mammillary  line.  These  masses  are  parts  of  a large 
irregular  growth  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  betweeD 
the  liver  and  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Superiorly,  it  is 
attached  to  the  gall  bladder,  and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  left  of  the  gall  bladder. 
Posteriorly,  the  tumor  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  right 
kidney,  vena  cava,  aorta,  renal  vessels,  adrenals  and  left  kid- 
ney, being  adherent  to  the  latter  over  the  medial  half  of  it- 
anterior  surface.  On  the  left,  it  is  adherent  to  the  spleen, 
diaphragm  and  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  Immediately  in- 
ferior to  it  are  the  transverse  colon,  root  of  the  mesentery, 
and  duodeno-jejunal  flexure.  The  transverse  colon  has  boa 
pushed  downward  in  the  middle  line,  but  passes  upward  to 
the  left  of  the  mass  in  direct  contact  with,  and  adherent  to, 
the  descending  colon  to  form  the  splenic  flexure  which  is  thm 
made  a very  sharp  angle.  The  duodenum  passes  around  the 
right  border  of  the  mass  and,  in  its  lower  part,  by  turning 
backward  and  downward  comes  to  lie  somewhat  between  the 
growth  and  the  right  kidney.  Anteriorly  the  central  portion 
of  the  tumor  is  covered  by  the  stomach,  a small  part  of  fhe 
duodenum,  the  gastro-colic  omentum  and  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  has  been  pushed  forward  and  upward  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  in  direct  relation  with  either  the  duodenum, 
portal  vein  or  spleen.  The  head  lies  over  the  right  margin  of 
the  growth  and  measures  2 em.  in  its  thickest  part.  The  W; 
and  tail  are  stretched  upward  and  to  the  left  over  the  mod 
prominent  part  of  the  growth.  The  pancreas  is  definitely 
separated  from  the  tumor  by  a capsule. 

On  cut  surface  the  appearance  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  mass.  That  nearer  the  spinal  column  is  firmer  in  «®' 
sistency  than  the  more  superficial  part.  The  color  varies  fn« 
pale  yellowish-white  to  red  and  purple.  Hemorrhages  into 
the  tumor  are  numerous  especially  in  the  left  half  of  the  mas 
immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  tumor  tissue  t 
everywhere  soft  and  friable;  in  the  superficial  hemorrlug"-1 
areas  it  is  semi-fluid. 

Several  important  structures  lie  well  within  the  mass.  Th 
branches  of  the  cceliac  axis  are  surrounded  by  tumor  h-'-'1*' 
especially  the  splenic  and  hepatic  arteries.  These  vessels  staau 
open  on  section.  The  course  of  the  portal  vein  is  tortuoa- 
and  it  is  separated  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas  by  h**,r 
tissue  1 cm.  in  thickness.  The  common  bile  duct  is  comply) 
surrounded  but  is  patent  and  bile  is  easily  pressed  from  t,e 
gall  bladder  into  the  duodenum.  , 

There  is  some  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  art>cl 
borders  of  the  aortic  cusps  are  calcified  and  the  cusps  ti® 
selves  thickened.  In  the  coronary  arteries  are  nmner0^ 
atheromatous  plaques.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta 
the  common  iliac  arteries  contain  numerous  atheroma 
plaques. 

In  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  a P’D 
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wa  ]aMRny  caidflid  nodule.  The  anterior  borders  are 
iphysematous.  Otherwise  the  lungs  show  nothing  note- 
irthv. 

The  palpable,  left  supraclavicular  gland  contains  several  i 
diary  yellowish-white  nodules.  The  tracheo-bronchial  glands  J 
e anthracotic  and  very  slightly  enlarged.  Lying  posterior  to 
e oesophagus  2 cm.  above  the  diaphragm,  is  a gland  the  size 
a small  almond,  which,  on  cut  surface,  shows  a soft,  white 
tinctly  limited  area  3 mm.  in  diameter.  The  spleen  is 
rophied  and  its  capsule  covered  with  tags  of  adhesions. 

The  gastric  mucosa  is  covered  with  thick  blood-stained 
ucus.  In  the  middle  third,  especially  on  the  posterior  wall, 
e a dozen  or  so  pin-head-sized  ulcers,  each  containing  a small 
Dod  clot  and  extending  1 to  2 mm.  into  the  mucosa.  The 
ntents  of  the  intestines  are  blood  tinged  in  the  upper  part 
d black  and  tarry  in  the  region  of  the  ileocoecal  valve  and 
low.  Sixty-five  centimeters  below  the  duodeno-jejunal  flex- 
e,  in  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine  and  extending  into 
e mesentery  is  a mass  6.5  x 2.5  x 4 cm.  It  is  firmly  attached 
the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  cannot  be  peeled  off  from  it. 
re  mass  is  soft,  yellowish-white  on  cut  surface,  is  very 
iable  and  contains  two  small  irregular  cavities  containing 
erotic  material. 

In  the  liver  are  a number  of  metastases  from  0.5  to  1 cm. 
diameter.  The  gall  bladder  contains  dark  green  bile  and 
merous  soft,  small,  black  stones. 

On  cut  surface  both  kidneys  are  red  in  color,  the  cortex 
jasures  3 to  5 mm.  in  thickness  and  the  cortical  markings 
e indistinct.  The  capsule  strips  easily,  leaving  a finely 
anular  surface.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  kidney 
ere  is  one,  of  the  right  kidney  two  pin-head-sized,  yellowish- 
lite,  opaque  nodules.  The  interior  of  the  urinary  bladder  is 
rmal  in  appearance. 

In  the  right  ovary  there  is  a small  cyst  1.5  cm.  in  diameter, 
itaining  clear  fluid.  The  left  ovary  is  atrophied.  The  j 
llopian  tubes  are  normal  except  for  the  tubercles  on  their 
itoneal  surface.  The  uterus  is  small  and  its  walls  contain 
nerous  small  interstitial  fibroids.  The  peritoneal  surface  is 
;kly  covered  with  confluent  tubercles.  The  cervix  shows 
results  of  a lateral  tear.  No  evidence  of  primary  tuber- 
>sis  of  the  genitalia  can  be  discovered. 

The  organs  of  the  neck  and  the  brain  were  not  removed.) 
licroscopical  examination  shows  the  large  retroperitoneal 
or  to  be  a typical  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  The  tumor  mass 
he  insertion  of  the  mesentery  to  the  small  intestine  is 
lar  in  every  respect  to  the  larger  growth.  Sections  cut  to 
rmine  the  relation  of  the  smaller  tumor  to  the  wall  of  the 
(tine  show  that  in  the  peripheral  part  both  muscular  layers 

Cite  the  sarcoma  from  the  submucosa.  Toward  the  center 
ngitudinal  muscle  fibers,  and  still  further  on  the  circular 
i,  completely  disappear  and  the  tumor  is  separated  from 
lubmueous  layer  only  by  a thin  capsule.  The  muscular 
$ not  involved  in  the  neoplasm.  It  has  the  appearance 
ving  been  bevelled  off  from  without  inward  toward  the 
ncosa  and  is  alwavs  separated  from  the  tumor  by  a thin 
Je. 


The  small  nodules  in  the  peritoneum  are  characteristic 
tubercules.  Many  of  the  sections  from  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  large  retroperitoneal  tumor  show  a narrow  rim  of  lymphatic 
tissue.  In  this  zone  numerous  tuberculous  foci  are  found 
with  areas  of  necrosis  and  giant  cells.  The  tuberculosis  seems 
to  be  limited  to  the  remaining  retroperitoneal  lymphatic  struct- 
ures. In  no  section  has  the  sarcoma  tissue  itself  been  found 
infected.  In  the  postoesophageal  gland,  in  addition  to  the 
metastatic  sarcoma,  there  are  two  or  three  very  small  foci  of 
tuberculosis,  but  the  two  processes  are  always  separated.  The 
supraclavicular  gland  contains  tubercules. 

Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  a number  of  sections  cut  so 
as  to  include  the  zone  of  lymphatic  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the 
large  retroperitoneal  growth. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  case  lies  in  the  association  of  a 
very  rapidly  growing  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  with  a very  viru- 
lent tuberculous  infection  of  the  peritoneum.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  which  condition  appeared  earliest.  The 
fresh  appearance  of  the  tubercules  and  the  exceedingly  rapid 
growth  of  the  sarcoma  make  it  probable  that  both  processes 
began  about  the  same  time.  No  source  of  origin  of  the  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  could  be  found  although  searched  for  dili- 
gently. There  were  no  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  and 
the  only  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  was  on  their  perito- 
neal surfaces.  The  fact  that  tubercles  were  more  numerous 
and  more  often  confluent  in  the  pelvic  peritoneum  may  have 
been  due  to  the  effect  of  gravity  in  causing  the  infected 
peritoneal  fluid  to  collect  there. 

Of  the  above  130  cases,”  tuberculosis  was  active  in  34.  Of 
the  20  cases  (including  the  one  here  reported)  in  which  suffi- 
cient data  were  given  to  permit  their  use  in  an  analysis,  tubercle 
bacilli  were  actually  demonstrated  in  only  0 and  not  mentioned 
in  11.  This  is  an  important  desideratum 'since  Baty-Shaw” 
has  reported  a case  of  sarcoma  of  the  mediastinum  associated 
with  pseudo-tuberculosis  of  the  left  lung.  Grossly,  the  lesion 
in  the  lung  closely  resembled  true  tuberculosis,  but  the  bacilli 
could  not  be  found  either  in  the  contents  of  the  cavities  nor  in 
sections  of  the  lung. 

That  sarcoma  and  tuberculosis  are  rarely  foutid  in  the  same 
patient  is  an  admitted  fact,  but  that  there  is  anything  incom- 
patible in  the  two  conditions  does  not  appear  probable.  The 
case  here  reported  of  a very  virulent  form  of  both  diseases  in 
the  same  patient  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  preclude  their 
being  incompatible.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a tuber- 
culous process  should,  by  chronic  irritation,  cause  the  de- 
velopment of  a sarcoma,  although  the  cases  of  Bobbio  and 
Tauffer  rather  remotely  suggest  such  a possibility.  Both  of 
these  cases  had  been  operated  upon  two  or  more  times  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  tumor.  Taylor  and  Teacher  have 
reported  cases  in  which  a cancer  appeared  to  cause  the  de- 

* If  we  exclude  Bang’s  34  cases  of  brain  tumor,  some  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  not  sarcomatous,  the  total  will  be  96  instead  of 
130. 

*•  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  1,  1331. 

“Jour.  Path,  and  Bacc.,  1909,  XIV,  205. 
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velopment  of  a sarcoma  in  the  adjacent  connective  tissue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  debility  and  consequent  loss  of 
resisting  power  which  accompanies  the  growth  of  a sarcoma 
would  prepare  the  soil  for  an  infection  with  tuberculosis. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  possible  reasons  why  the  two 
lesions  are  not  more  frequently  found  associated:  (1)  The 
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age  incidence  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  quite  the  same.  Sar- 
coma and  tuberculosis  affect  all  ages,  but  the  former  is  mort 
frequent  before  20  and  the  latter  after  that  age.  (2)  The 
rapidly  fatal  course  of  a sarcoma  may  attract  attention  to  itself 
so  completely  that  the  presence  of  a mild  tuberculosis  would  not 
be  recognized  clinically. 


CARCINOMA  OF  THE  RIGHT  FALLOPIAN  TUBE  READILY  PALPABLE 

THROUGH  THE  ABDOMEN. 


By  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Cancer  forms  a very  small  percentage  of  the  pathological 
conditions  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  As  pointed  out  by  Hurdon,* 
carcinoma  was  noted  only  three  times  in  the  tube,  as  compared 
with  some  four  hundred  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  that 
came  under  our  observation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Among  the  more  important  American  articles  on  this  subject 
are  those  of  LeCount’  and  Hurdon.'  In  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Bulletin  of  1905,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  399, 1 reported  a case  of  adeno- 
carcinoma of  the  tube  in  which  as  a result  of  extensive  involve- 


ment of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  and  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
I found  it  necessary  to  remove  not  only  the  entire  uterus  with 
the  adnexa  but  also  several  inches  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
about  one-third  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum. 

Alban  Doran,*  of  London,  has  given  a complete  survey  of  the 
literature  and  collected  in  all  sixty-two  cases.  A further 
admirable  monograph  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  author 5 
appeared  a few  months  ago.  In  this  the  number  of  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  tube  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred. 

After  such  thorough  presentations  of  the  subjects  as  have 
been  furnished  by  these  authorities  a further  survey  of  the 
literature  would  be  simply  a repetition  and  I shall  merely 
report  a case  which  came  under  my  observation  in  the  labor- 
atory.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  large  size  of  the  growth. 
\\  hen  I first  saw  the  hardened  specimen  before  learning  the 
clinical  historx,  I considered  it  to  be  a very  large  hydrosalpinx 

or  pyosalpinx.  On  section,  however,  its  true  character  was 
readily  discernible.  Lter  was 
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men.  The  family  and  past  history  were  negative  ' 

* Elisabeth  Hurdon,  Kelly.  H.  A.,  and  Noble  C P n, 
and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Phiia.,  1907.08  t i,s  ' ' °y  C< 

’ LeCount-  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull,  iani  v 1 

* Elizabeth  Hurdon.  Johns  fin,,:,  ■ ’ 0 • Nil,  p.  5! 

P.315.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1901,  Vol. 

‘Alban  Doran.  J.  0bst.  & Gynao  bm,  „ 

285.  ymec-  Brlt-  Emp.,  Lond.,  1904 

■Alban  Doran.  J.  0bst.  & Gynar  „ 

XVIT,  1.  yn!EC-  Brit.  Emp.,  Lond.,  ; 


The  menses  began  at  14,  were  regular,  moderate  in  amount, 
somewhat  painful  and  usually  lasted  four  days.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  months  the  periods  have  been  irregular  but  profuse. 
She  had  one  miscarriage  when  18.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
profuse  leucorrhceal  discharge  which,  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
associated  with  some  odor  and  with  blood. 

Present  Illness. — Two  years  ago  the  patient  first  had  what  she 
called  an  attack  of  appendicitis.  The  pain  was  located  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa  and  was  severe  and  cramp-like  in  character.  It 
has  persisted  in  this  region  and  for  the  last  year  has  also  been 
present  in  the  left  side.  The  pain  radiates  into  the  leg  and  for 
the  last  four  or  five  months  both  legs  have  been  swollen. 

Operation. — The  uterus  was  removed  by  bi-section;  a small 
piece  of  intestine  was  also  removed  on  account  of  a little  sub 
peritoneal  cyst  which  was  supposed  to  be  secondary  to  the  tubal 
growth.  There  was  no  glandular  involvement  and  no  evidence  of 
any  peritoneal  implantation. 

Path.  No.  11536.  The  specimen  consists  of  a small  uterus,  of 
a greatly  enlarged  right  Fallopian  tube  and  of  an  enlarged  left 
Fallopian  tube. 

The  body  of  the  uterus  is  4 cm.  long  and  about  4 cm.  broad 
It  is  markedly  atrophied.  The  right  tube  at  the  uterus  is  about 
7 mm.  in  diameter,  but  after  passing  outward  1 cm.  it  curves  on 
itself,  becomes  markedly  convoluted  and  5 cm.  from  the  uterus  is 
5 cm.  in  diameter.  It  continues  to  increase  in  size  until  at 
its  outer  end  it  is  10  cm.  in  diameter.  Roughly  it  forms  a 
sausage-like  tumor  14  cm.  long,  12  cm.  broad,  and  about  10  cm.  in 
thickness.  Anteriorly  it  is  covered  with  adhesions.  Posteriorly 
it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  springing  from  its  surface  is  a sub 
peritoneal  cyst  1.5  cm.  in  diameter.  Large  congeries  of  blood 
vessels  are  seen  ramifying  beneath  the  peritoneum. 

On  section  it  is  seen  that  the  great  increase  in  size  is  due  in 
a large  measure  to  a new  growth.  This  has  extended  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  but  at  no  point  does  it  appear  to  have  reached 
the  outer  surface.  Where  the  tube  is  5 cm.  in  diameter  the  growth 
completely  fills  the  lumen.  *It  is  composed  of  a granular-looking 
new  growth  which  presents  a somewhat  arborescent  appearance 
The  growth  apparently  springs  from  all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the 
tube.  Near  the  fimbriated  extremity,  where  the  tube  is  10  cm.  in 
diameter,  for  over  fully  half  of  its  extent  the  walls  are  covered 
with  a new  growth.  This  in  places  reaches  2 cm.  in  thickness. 
At  other  points  the  tube  seems  to  be  free  from  the  growth.  The 
entire  central  portion  of  the  tube  has  been  filled  with  fluid  that 
as  undergone  coagulation  in  the  hardening  fluid.  In  the  fluid 
next  the  growth  here  and  there  are  large  blood  clots.  The  gr058 
P cture  leaves  little  doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  a malignant 
growth.  If  it  be  malignant  the  reason  why  it  has  not  extended 
outside  seems  evident,  because  the  point  of  least  resistance 
be  toward  the  center  of  the  tube. 
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t uiDe,  near  the  uterus,  Is  5 mm.  in  diameter,  but  on 
utward  a short  distance  it  is  dilated  to  4 or  5 cm.  It 
>n  section  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a similar  growth, 
is  covered  with  adhesions. 

lical  Examination. — Sections  from  the  growth  of  the 
! show  in  some  areas  little  tree-like  or  teat-like  projec- 
nding  into  the  cavity.  They  remind  one  very  much  of 
folds  noted  where  a hydrosalpinx  exists.  At  other 
epithelium  has  proliferated  forming  gland-like  areas, 
dvanced  portions  over  wide  areas  papillary  outgrowths 
These  present  a distinct  arborescent  appearance  and 
:tions  are  covered  with  one  or  several  layers  of  very 
“oingly  regular  cylindrical  epithelium.  Over  large  areas 
tot  the  slightest  evidence  of  breaking  down.  In  still 
ions  of  the  growth  one  sees  nuclei  two  or  three  times 
size.  These  stain  somewhat  deeply.  In  other  portions 
longitudinal  sections  of  finger-like  processes  with  large 
tels  in  their  interior  are  seen.  Here  and  there  the 
proliferated  until  solid  masses  of  glands  have  been 
.lasses  of  epithelium  without  evidence  of  gland  forma- 
lso  noted.  In  only  a few  places  is  there  evidence  of 
[own. 

vth  is,  without  doubt,  a carcinoma,  but  is  characterized 
ed  tendency  toward  gland  formation  and  papillary  out- 
nd  by  its  stability  instead  of  its  tendency  toward  break- 
One  might,  with  some  propriety,  claim  that  it  re- 
o a marked  degree,  a very  cellular  and  branching  I 

eresting  to  note  that  the  other  tube  presents  a similar 
s One  tube  may  have  picked  the  carcinoma  up  from  the 
e tube  walls  themselves  are  not  over  1 mm.  in  thick- 


ness. We  did  not  receive  the  ovaries  or  the  small  nodule  from 
the  bowel  for  examination. 

We  find  no  record  of  any  other  carcinomatous  tube  that  has 
reached  such  large  proportions. 

Post-Operative  History.— Sept.  30,  1910.  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Burnam 
kindly  made  inquiry  concerning  the  patient  and  finds  that  there 
is  at  present  a marked  recurrence  of  the  growth,  there  being  a 
large  palpable  abdominal  mass.  The  patient,  however,  is  able  to 
do  her  work  most  of  the  time  and  her  general  health  has  been  but 
little  affected. 

The  growth  has  evidently  been  a rather  slow  one  as  it  is  nearly 
three  years  and  a half  since  operation. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1. — Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Fallopian  Tube.  (Natural 
size.) 

The  small  uterus  has  been  bisected  and  one-half  is  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture.  The  tube  at  the  cornu  is  small,  but 
after  passing  outward  a short  distance  rapidly  increases  in  size. 
Its  outer  end  is  so  much  distended  that  it  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  ovarian  cyst.  The  surface  of  the  tube  is  covered  by 
numerous  adhesions  and  its  vessels  are  large  and  tortuous.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2. — Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Fallopian  Tube.  (Natural 
size.) 

For  the  general  contour  see  Fig.  1.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture  is  a cross  section  of  half  of  a bisected  uterus.  The  great 
increase  in  size  of  the  tube  is  in  a large  measure  due  to  a friable, 
stringy  growth  which  almost  completely  fills  the  lumen.  The 
great  distension  of  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  has  been  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  which  has  coagulated  in  the 
hardening  fluid.  This  coagulum  is  seen  retracting  from  the  tube 
wall  and  could  readily  be  lifted  out  of  the  tube  in  one  piece.  It 
will  be  noted  that  where  the  tube  is  so  much  dilated  its  walls 
over  a considerable  area  are  totally  devoid  of  new  growth. 


IN  MEMORI  AM. 

AUGUST  HORN. 

ust  ID,  1910,  our  friend  and  associate,  August  Horn, 
'nly  in  Bad  Nauheim,  where  lie  had  gone  in  quest 
He  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a year  with  post-typhoid 
s and  many  of  the  distressing  secondary  affections 
this  disease.  He  was  buried  in  Leipzig-Mockau, 
nvalid  father  and  mother  still  live.  He  was  an  only 
de  of  humble  parents. 

rtistic  ability  asserted  itself  early,  and  in  1884  at 
5 years,  he  entered  the  “ Konigliche  Kunstakademie 
gewerbeschule  ” in  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  his 
study  of  the  fine  arts  and,  as  it  was  customary  in 
in  Leipzig’s  academy,  he  also  took  up  one  of  the 
, viz.,  lithography.  This  was  done  to  assure  himself 
od  in  case  his  talent  should  prove  insufficient  for 
k.  This  step  I consider  fortunate  as  will  appear 
as  always  very  conscientious  and  came  to  excel  in  | 
jh  required  a combination  of  artistic  feeling  with  a 
if  technical  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  study 
y and  science  underlying  art,  Horn  showed  less 
But  his  instinct  usually  supplied  what  his  mind 
5 and  so  well  did  he  observe  and  analyze  that  he 
l in  his  work  the  lack  of  theoretical  study, 
irative  narrowness  of  artistic  ideals  in  Leipzig 
to  become  a student  in  Munich,  where  he  painted  • 


for  a number  of  years  under  several  well-known  masters. 
Through  his  colleagues  he  became  known  to  wealthy  art  con- 
noisseurs, and  since  the  life  of  a poor  artist,  in  a center  like 
Munich,  is  one  of  great  deprivations,  he  turned  aside,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  to  become  a copyist.  He  was  sent  to  Dresden, 
Venice,  Milan,  Rome  and  other  places  with  orders  to  copy 
famous  works  of  the  old  masters.  These  copies  were  exceed- 
ingly well  done,  faithful  even  to  the  technical  peculiarities 
characteristic  of  each  master. 

Such  was  his  work  when  I visited  Leipzig  in  1898.  Having 
been  requested  to  suggest  an  artist  for  Dr.  Halsted  and  his 
department,  if  one  such  could  be  found,  I at  once  thought  of 
Horn  and  induced  him  to  give  up  his  work  in  Italy  and  become 
a medical  illustrator.  He  began  his  work  here  as  illustrator  in 
the  surgical  service  of  the  hospital  in  the  fall  of  1898,  and  soon 
demonstrated  that  his  ability  was  equal  to  his  task.  His  faith- 
ful water  color  paintings  of  tumors  of  the  breast  and  similar 
drawings  are  unique  and  only  paralleled  by  the  best  French 
pictures  of  pathological  subjects.  In  1901,  Horn  became  a 
member  of  Dr.  Kelly’s  staff  of  artists.  His  drawings  for  the 
“ Vermiform  Appendix  ” and  “ Medical  Gynecology  ” are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  praise.  Later  he  was  engaged  jointly 
by  Drs.  Kelly  and  C'ullen,  for  whom  he  did  most  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  books  Myomata  of  the  Uterus  '’  and  “ Adeno- 
myoma  of  the  Uterus.”  His  last  work,  just  begun,  was 
intended  to  illustrate  a book  on  diseases  of  the  ovary  by  Dr. 
Cullen.  Manv  articles  in  medical  journals  by  Drs.  Halstead, 
Cullen,  MacCallum,  Hunner,  Watts,  Holden  and  others  were 
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illustrated  by  Mr.  Horn,  all  with  great  zeal,  fidelity  and  feeling 
for  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a supposedly  dry  subject.  To 
him  all  things  in  nature  were  capable  of  displaying  beauty; 
he  felt  its  presence,  hunted  for  it,  and  brought  it  out  in  all  his 
drawings  with  unerring  instinct. 

Horn’s  best  work  was  done  in  the  realistic  style.  There  he  was 
a master.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  may  have  had  some 
deficiencies.  He  never  liked  to  make  diagrams  or  work  out  a 
problem ; he  also  could  not  draw  a picture  intended  to  represent 
the  salient  features  of  a case  or  of  a group  of  eases.  He  could 
not  visualize  nor  generalize,  perhaps  because  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  as  a science  was  small, 
lie  was  not  a student  and  his 
storehouse  of  anatomical  infor- 
mation was  limited.  Therefore 
he  rarely  had  a clear  mental  pic- 
ture before  he  began  his  diagram. 

He  then  began  to  experiment, 
alter,  and  usually  ended  up  with 
a mediocre  picture  and  his  spirit 
downcast.  But  if  given  the  op- 
portunity of  sketching  an  opera- 
tion or  of  drawing  a specimen  at 
his  leisure,  he  was  in  his  element: 
his  eye  and  hand  worked  together 
with  splendid  precision.  He  knew 
how  to  find  the  inherent  beaut  v 
of  a line  or  contour,  how  to  illu- 
minate an  object  so  as  to  produce 
a perfect  symphony  of  tints  and 
gradations  of  tones,  which  fused 
together  so  harmoniously  that 
oven  the  dullest  object  became  in- 
teresting if  pictured  by  him.  With 
it  all  he  was  ever  true  and  faith- 
ful in  his  interpretation  of  form 
so  that  also  in  regard  to  scientific 
accuracy  his  medical  drawings 
bear  close  scrutiny.  This  is  a 
splendid  combination  and  Ameri- 
can medical  literature  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  an  artist  of  Horn 
pages. 

Horn’s  success  is,  1 think,  capable  of  some  analvsis  His  art 
training  was  almost  ulontical  with  that  of  a number  of  the 
best  medical  illustrators  of  to-day,  viz.,  TIcroux,  TTn-cr  the 
two  Kcilitz,  Mrchner,  Becker  and  others.  Thev  ^re  al 
Leipzig  men.  brought  up  in  an  art  school,  where  drawiim  and 
painting  were  supplemented  by  splendid  training  in  the  Graphic 
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that  they  had  to  begin  to  study  once  more,  for  while  their 
artistic  skill  was  perhaps  equal  to  the  task  of  a portrait,  a 
landscape,  or  a composition,  they  knew  little  of  medicine.  The 
study  of  medicine  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  illus- 
trator was  tedious  work,  there  being  no  instructor  to  guide 
them.  Each  was  his  own  teacher  and  each  developed  his  min 
style  in  conception  and  execution.  All  of  them  have  achieved 
a notable  success,  a success  which,  though  reached  in  various 
ways,  had,  underlying  it,  a common  training  which  laid  stress 
on  accuracy  and  technical  efficiency.  I am  convinced  that  this 
technical  efficiency  was  greatly  aided  by  practise  in  the  graphic- 
arts,  by  the  painstaking  attention 
to  detail  learned,  for  instance,  in 
the  work  of  engraving.  1 men- 
tion this  again  only  because  it 
appears  that  the  medical  illus- 
trators of  the  future  could  with 
the  greatest  advantage  he  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  art  stu- 
dents, who  have  had  a similar 
training.  Certain  it  is  that  tech- 
nical efficiency  is  demanded  more 
and  more  in  the  medieal  illustra- 
tions of  to-day.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  original  of  a medical 
drawing  was  often  sketchy  in 
character,  even  careless  in  tech- 
nique. The  artist  usually  depended 
on  the  wood  engraver,  lithog- 
rapher, or  etcher  to  redraw  his 
original  and,  in  doing  so.  to  give 
it  the  exquisite  finish  which  we 
admire  so  much  in  the  medical 
works  of  a generation  ago.  To- 
day the  cheaper  photonieclianiv 
processes  have  supplanted  the  en- 
graver and  the  illustration  once 
made  is  final.  The  process,  how- 
ever, is  sure  to  bring  out  all  H* 
H0RN-  technical  shortcomings  of  the  orig- 

inal with  faithful  regularity  even 
accentuating  their  ugliness  and  it  is  apparent  that  a greater 
technical  skill  than  over  before  is  demanded  of  the  artist. 

August  Horn  was  41  years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  last 
tnelve  years  of  his  life,  his  best  years,  were  given  to  medicine. 
He  was  a serious  minded  man  and  his  sincere  manner  and 
conscientious  attitude  toward  his  fellowmen  made  him  much 
helmed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  had  f*1 
outside  interests,  for  his  whole  soul  was  centered  in  his  "’or^ 
His  untimely  death  is  indeed  a serious  loss  to  the  art  of  meth«! 
i lustration,  since  a large  part  of  the  work  done  in  this  l>nf 
displays  the  immature  efforts  of  men  or  women,  who  have  not 
bad  the  necessary  training  for  such  difficult  drawing. 

Max  Bkodei. 
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PERSONAL. 

^WoS  TeS°feSSOr  * Anat°my’  F°rt  W°rth 

pital i?Radi0grapher  and  Orthopedic  Surgeon 
P>tal.  His  address  is  2 Chestnut  Street,  Albany  N Y 

[Z  Colw??r?eS8,°r  °f  NerV°US  and  Mental  Diseases 
n tn  Sr„  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  its  Visit 

^hC:  sanitarium- st  « 

L?U”er  18 „Dean  of  tbe  Yale  Medical  School,  Physi- 

ion  of  Medicine,  American  Medical  Association 
PhySiCiaD  3nd 

lh  "J*  °n®  °f  the  Oenito-Urinary  Surgeons  on 
st- Louis-  His 

-- 

avidson  is  Pathologist  to  the  Seattle  City  Hospital 
‘ and  has  charS«  of  the  Dispensary  of  thl  City  h7s 
dress  is  Empire  Building,  Seattle,  Wash 

C.  Dickson  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

IlHese  ?er8ity’  Fell0W  0f  the  Rockefeller  Ins?-' 
he  Citv  and  fBSiBtllnt  ethologist  to  the  Lane 
, 8 Zty  and  County  Hospital,  San  Francisco.  His 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

?’an5e.r  la  Professor  of  Physiology,  Washington 
■cal  School.  His  address  is  Forest  Park  Building, 

W.  Farr  is  Physician  to  the  Leamy  Home.  His 
tout  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feurbringer  is  Assistant,  Surgical  Clinic,  Uni- 
urg,  Germany. 

Isborough  is  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of 
tending  Gynecologist  and  Assistant  Obstetrician 
eneral  Hospital.  His  address  is  459  Franklin 


PhysictaM^an^SMgMM^New??^?/11  Pathology,  College  o, 
Street,  New  York  City.  k-  H address  is  437  W.  39th 

York  State  Hospitals.  ychiatric  Institute  of  the  New 

of  Medic? Estate'  VniyeraU^or [°0teB8°r  °£  Theory  and  Practice 
Ho.pl lai.  ZZZZt  S cTy  Br““  “ “* 

island0^?3  R'  KinS8ley’8  addre83  ls  New  Brighton,  Staten 

County^  HMpitaf ‘and  ta  thffh”8  "T-”  to  ^ Mi— 

waukee,  Wis  Johnson  Emergency  Hospital,  Mil- 


Dr.  Harry  T.  Marshall  is  Professor  of  p-m,  i 
ology  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  PathoIosy  and  Bacteri- 

Dr.  E.  M.  Mason’s  address  is  Birmingham,  Ala 

«S'j,z  nr/ss?,  r1*  h»‘“ 

*"“*  “ *—«  . sap.. 

soon  t.  ,h,  ' "d  °””n,,“s  s"'- 

ru',°'°gy- 

Dr.  Jewett  V.  Reed  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Sureerv  in  thn 
Dr.  E.  H.  Richardson’s  address  is  216  E.  Preston  Street. 

ri  s.twr,oS“"  cr,rs 

Dr  Glanville  Y.  Rusk  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  Uni 
versity  of  California.  His  address  is  Berkeley,  Cal 

Infirmary  The' *^1' V GyneC°logist  at  **•  Union  Protestant 
HospTta^f  Maryland  H°me  “d  aPd  ' 

Dr.  William  F.  Shallenberger  is  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Wo- 
men  s Hospital  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Spratt  s address  is  Reid  Corner,  900  Nicollet 
Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  NIC011et 

Dr.  Roland  L.  Stacy’s  address  is  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

CenLrt,  Ray”°nd  Stevens  is  Adjunct  Assistant  Attending 

E? t 41 J IT7  ZBe°U  t0  Be“eVUe  H°Spital-  His  address  is  40 
East  41st  Street,  New  York  City. 

°r'  ®arv<?y  B'  Stone’s  address  is  213  E.  Preston  Street,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Dr  Henry  C.  Thacher  is  Assistant  in  Medicine  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  His  address  is  20  West 
50th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Dr.  Louis  W.  Warfield  Is  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendent and  Resident  Physician,  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 
Address:  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Dr.  Percy  T.  Watson's  address  is  Fenchow,  ShanBi,  China, 
where  he  is  stationed  as  a medical  missionary. 

Dr.  Harry  I.  Wlel  is  Assistant  in  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Tuber- 
culosis Class,  San  Francisco  Polyclinic. 


Dr.  Otis  B.  Wight  is  Lecturer  in  Gynecology,  University  oi 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  By  A.  D.  Hibschfeldeb,  M.  D. 

632  pages.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1010.) 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  unusual  activity  in  the 
clinical  study  of  abnormal  cardiac  conditions.  Instruments  of 
precision  such  as  the  sphygmomanometer,  the  polygraph,  the 
electrocardiograph,  and  the  orthodiagraph  have  furnished  data 
that  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  and  have  corrected  or 
confirmed  opinions  that  were  otherwise  impossible  of  scientific 
demonstration.  This  new  knowledge  has  rendered  obsolete  many 
of  the  older  text-books.  It  is  a pleasure,  therefore,  to  find  in  Dr. 
Hirschfelder’s  book  a careful  and  critical  review  of  this  new 
material  and  an  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  older  cardiac  path- 
ology. In  addition  to  this  the  relation  of  clinical  conditions  to 
those  which  are  observed  in  the  physiologic  laboratory  is  dis- 
cussed by  one  whose  original  researches  on  the  pathologic  physiol- 
ogy of  the  heart  makes  his  opinion  of  unusual  interest. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  deals  with  the  general  principles  of 
cardiac  physiology,  pathology,  methods  of  examination,  and  thera- 
peutic measures.  The  conventional  anatomic  introduction  is  re- 
placed by  a physiologic  introduction  and  throughout  this  part 
of  the  book  the  physiologic  point  of  view  is  evident;  noticeably 
in  the  discussion  of  the  arterial  and  venous  pulses,  the  effect  of 
exercise,  and  the  action  of  drugs.  The  latter  two-thirds  of  the 
■book  deals  with  the  various  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  division 
of  diseases  is  made  on  the  anatomic  basis  so  far  as  possible. 
Interesting  chapters  are  introduced  on  vasomotor  crises  and 
angioneurotic  lesions,  on  angina  pectoris,  on  the  heart  in  preg 
nancy  and  labor,  on  heart-block  and  the  Adams-Stokes  syndrome 
on  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  and  on  the  heart  in  disturbances  of 
the  thyroid.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  given 
separate  consideration  to  the  common  and  important  changes 
associated  with  continuous  high  blood  pressure,  with  its  distinct 
clinical  picture  and  special  dangers.  The  chapter  on  the  so-called 
cardiac  neuroses  is  short  and  indicates  the  unsatisfactory  char 
acter  of  our  knowledge  of  these  conditions 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs  X-ray 
p ctures,  drawings,  and  illustrative  case  histories.  The  malorkv 
of  these  are  original  and  highly  valuable  In  rendering  more  eiy 
an  understanding  of  the  subject  matter.  Each  chapter  k flllcTs 
by  a full  bibliography  which  adds  greatly  to  its  refer  1 d 

On  the  whole,  the  book  may  be  regarded  si  “ TalUe' 
have  in  English  on  this  subject.  The  discussions ’ar “it  that  we 
theoretical  character,  too  technical  perhaps  for  a e 6 °^en  °f  a 
ticner,  but  to  one  who  has  followed  the “ 
our  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  heart  the/.,  . in 

stimulating.  ’ they  are  instructive  and 


A.  W.  H. 


Fiske  Fund  Prize  Dissertation.  No  Liu  >rh„  m 

Treatment  of  Diseases  Commonly  Knoum  tT'”, 

By  Frank  E.  Peckham,  M.  D.  tPrn,  ,!iZT.  * 

ham  Company,  1010.)  C ' ^novj  and  Farr 

We  welcome  anything  which  throws  light  o„  the  s 
lems  of  arthritis,  but  it  cannot  in  hmM(5  v th  obsc,,re  Prot 

lessens  the  darkness.  The  conditions  “o'*  S3id  that  this  worl 
conditions  "known  as  rheumatism 


are  classified  by  the  writer  as  "villous  arthritis,  atrophic 
arthritis,  hypertrophic  arthritis,  infectious  arthritis  and  goof 
The  writer  opens  with  the  statement  that  “ A classification  mini 
be  founded  on  some  logical  basis,  . . . .”  with  which  we  all  agree 
But  should  villous  arthritis  then  be  regarded  as  a special  fori: 

Is  it  not  a change  which  occurs  with  various  joint  disturbances 
and  which  has  in  no  respect  a specific  character?  For  example 
villous  arthritis  may  occur  with  traumatic  arthritis,  with  tuber 
culous  arthritis  or  with  what  is  termed  arthritis  deformans.  Then 
again  when  one  form  is  classified  on  an  etiological  basis,  e.  8,  1 

infectious  arthritis  and  another  on  an  anatomical  basis,  e.  g,  i 
hypertrophic  arthritis,  can  we  be  regarded  as  proceeding  on  > 
logical  basis?  The  objection  is  also  made  stronger  by  the  fan  i 
that  there  is  good  proof  that  many  of  the  cases  of  hypertrophic  1 
arthritis  are  secondary  to  an  infection.  The  term  infections 
arthritis — would  not  infective  arthritis  be  a better  designation-  ; 

is  used  to-day  in  a very  loose  way.  It  would  be  wiser  if  vc  ! 

restricted  it  to  those  forms  of  arthritis  in  which  the  bacterial  1 
origin  Is  definitely  proved ; as  for  example,  tuberculous  or  gon«  1 
Thecal  arthritis. 

Much  of  the  treatment  advised  for  these  conditions  is  to  t*  1 
commended,  particularly  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  tie  ■ 
uselessness  of  calling  many  forms  of  arthritis  rheumatism  anf 
directing  treatment,  especially  by  drugs  of  the  salicylate  clast  [ 
to  that  supposed  disorder.  There  are  not  many  who  will  agree 
with  the  author  as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  .from  electrics 
treatment.  The  man  who  believes  enthusiastically  in  this  is  1°  ! 

be  envied;  the  influence  of  his  belief  is  probably  more  importani 
that  the  electricity  itself.  1 

a 

Golden  Rules  of  Refraction.  By  Ebnest  E.  Maddox,  M.  D.,  F.  R- 
C.  S.  Ed.  “ Golden  Rule  ” Series,  No.  XII.  Third  Edition.  1 
Revised.  Price  Is.  ( Bristol : John  'Wright  and  Sons,  M1 

What  was  said  of  this  work  in  this  journal  in  May,  1963,  boll- 
true  of  it  to-day.  In  very  small  compass  it  holds  much  useh 
information  for  students  beginning  the  study  of  refraction,  M 
we  cannot  recommend  such  condensed  food  as  a nutritious  diet 

Messrs.  Lea  & Febiger  (Philadelphia  and  New  York) 
issued  a convenient  pocket-sized  Practitioners’  Visiting-W  for 
1911.  In  the  diary  there  is  space  for  recording  visits  to  third  ; 
patients  per  week.  For  quick  reference  there  are  uumeroin  , 
tables  which  are  useful  to  the  practitioner  in  his  daily  work,  an  .- 
also  rules  for  aid  in  surgical  and  medical  emergencies  •• 1 | 

neatly  printed  and  bound.  Price  J1.25. 

Chronicles  of  Pharmacy.  By  A.  C.  Woorros.  Two  vols.  (W1*4'- 
Macmillan  A Co.,  1010.)  1 ! 

A study  of  the  “ chronicles  of  pharmacy  ” is  likely  to  Itti 0,1 
mto  many  interesting  by-paths  and  side  excursions.  Pharuiac..  . 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  t an  i 
prosaic  matter,  but  in  its  long  history  it  has  come  through  ® • j 
varierl  experiences.  As  the  author  of  this  work  well  stat® 
has  been  associated  “ with  magic,  with  theology,  with  aid*  •'  | 
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xrauu,  iTOtt  the  strangest  fancies,  and 

igmaa  and  delusions,  and  with  the  severest  science.”  The  list 
those  who  have  contributed  to  pharmacy  is  a long  one.  From 
polio  and  Chiron  the  Centaur  to  Thomas  Dover  the  Buccaneer, 
3 have  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

This  work  has  evidently  been  a labor  of  love  and  bears  the 
arks  of  having  been  in  preparation  for  many  years.  It  would 
difficult  to  write  such  a work  in  any  brief  time  for  the  great 
.riety  of  information  must  have  been  obtained  from  many 
urces  and  demanded  long  and  patient  search.  A pathetic  feat- 
e was  the  death  of  the  author  while  the  work  was  going 
rough  the  press.  In  the  preface  he  asks  for  corrections,  which 
: adds,  with  prophetic  voice,  he  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
utilizing. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  the  volumes  that  It  is  not  easy 
choose  what  should  be  specially  noticed.  In  the  discussion  of 
armaey  in  early  times,  the  myths  of  the  ancients,  pharmacy 
long  the  Pharaohs,  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Arabians  are  dealt 
th.  Of  the  remedies  in  use  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  is 
irthy  of  note  that  among  a list  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
ugs,  thirty-four  are  still  in  use  in  ordinary  medicine  and  some 
hers  are  domestic  remedies.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
e Arabian  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  especially  in  re- 
rd  to  its  influence  on  European  knowledge. 

The  account  of  pharmacy  in  Great  Britain  has  many  interesting 
ints  and  of  course  describes  the  great  battle  over  the  dis- 
nsaries  between  the  physicians  and  apothecaries.  One  does  not 
mder  at  the  protest  against  the  apothecaries  when  some  of  the 
lounts  charged  for  medicines  in  those  days  are  quoted.  The 
apters  on  Magic  and  Medicine,  and  Dogmas  and  Delusions  are 
11  of  interesting  matter  and  perhaps  none  is  more  so  than  the 
count  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  remedies.  The  most  often 
oted  example  is  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  “ power  of  sympathy,"  but 
did  not  originate  the  idea.  Pliny  had  the  germ  of  it  when  he 
vised  that  if  one  should  be  sorry  for  a blow  given,  if  he  spit 
to  the  middle  of  his  hand,  “ the  party  that  was  smitten  shall 
esently  be  free  from  pain.”  Paracelsus  was  a strong  advocate 
the  value  of  a sympathetic  ointment  which  was  to  be  applied 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound,  but  he  threw  out  an 
chor  by  saying  that  it  was  not  of  value  If  an  artery  was  severed 
the  brain,  heart  or  liver  was  injured.  Robert  Fludd,  the 
sicrucian,  was  a warm  advocate  of  the  sympathetic  ointment, 
1 Madame  de  Sdvignd  was  another  firm  believer  in  this  principle 
treatment.  It  is,  however,  with  the  name  of  Digby,  that  the 
ie  of  the  power  of  sympathy  is  especially  associated.  The 
•pters  on  Masters  in  Pharmacy  and  Royal  and  Noble  Phar- 
cists  contain  references  to  many  interesting  characters  and 
ir  contributions  to  pharmacy.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Tar  Water  receive  due  mention.  Under 
contributions  from  chemistry  comes  the  history  of  many  of 
modern  agents.  Many  details  are  given  in  reference  to  the 
every  of  the  action  of  the  metals  which  form  so  important  a 
: of  our  materia  medica  to-day. 

lie  second  volume  has  perhaps  even  more  varied  discussions. 

: use  of  animals  or  parts  of  them  in  pharmacy  makes  rather 
'essing  reading,  sometimes  also  amusing.  A cure  for  drunken- 
has  certainly  something  to  recommend  it:  “ Eels  being  put 
wine  or  beer  and  suffered  to  die  in  it;  he  that  drinks  it  will 
t endure  that  sort  of  liquor  again.”  The  chapters  on  some 
H Drugs,  Familiar  Medicines  and  Noted  Nostrums  are  full 
iterestlng  points.  We  are  to-day  returning  to  the  use  of 
leuanha  as  a remedy  for  dysentery.  This  was  the  disease 
irhich  it  was  employed  when  introduced  into  Europe  from 
B by  a Portuguese  friar  in  1625.  It  was  brought  specially  to 
i by  Helvetius  who  cured  the  son  of  Louis  XIV  of  dysentery 
i use.  Many  old  favorites  are  discussed,  “ Dover’s  powder,” 
!ory’s  powder,"  “ Plummer’s  pills.”  " Friar’s  Balsam,”  etc. 

I 


Chapters  on  Persons  in  History,  Pharmacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  Names  and  Symbols  conclude  the  work. 

We  can  very  heartily  recommend  these  volumes  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  medicine,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  anyone  could  fail  to  find  something  which  would  repay  the 
reading  of  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not 
live  to  see  his  work  published.  He  has  given  us  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  historical  part  of  our  libraries. 

Rational  Hydrotherapy.  A Manual  of  the  Physiological  and 
Therapeutic  Effects  of  Hydriatic  Procedures  and  the  Tech- 
nique of  Their  Application  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  By 
J.  H.  Kellooc,  M.  D.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Revised 
Edition.  ( Philadelphia : F.  A.  Davis  Company , Publishers, 
1910.) 

Those  who  desire  a large  treatise  on  hydrotherapy  will  do  well 
to  purchase  this  volume,  for  they  will  find  the  subject  treated 
lucidly  and  in  great  detail.  The  author  in  his  preface  states  that 
“ while  water  is  recognized  as  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  natural  agencies,  the  writer  has  never  permitted 
himself  to  be  classed  with  those  enthusiasts  who  place  their 
trust  in  it  as  an  exclusive  measure.  It  is  best  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  electricity,  massage,  and  medical  gym- 
nastics. Rational  diet  is  as  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  as  is  water.  In 
the  treatment  of  chronic  disorders  the  regulation  of  exercise, 
dress,  and  of  other  habits  of  life  is  also  a matter  of  paramount 
importance;  also  the  disuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  which  are  often  found  to  sustain  a very  direct  causa- 
tive relation  to  the  patients’  maladies,  and  are  without  doubt 
responsible  for  many  failures  in  which  the  fault  has  been  unjustly 
charged  to  the  inefficiency  of  water  as  a therapeutic  agent.”  This 
work,  of  over  1200  pages,  is  divided  into  4 parts.  Part  I contains 
6 chapters:  Historical;  The  Physics  of  Water,  Air,  Heat  and 
Light  in  Relation  to  Hydrotherapy;  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Relation  to  Hydrotherapy;  The  Physiological  Effects  of  External 
and  Internal  Applications  of  Water;  the  Physiological  Effects  of 
Friction  or  Mechanical  Irritation  of  the  Skin;  and  The  Physio- 
logical Effects  of  Light.  Part  II  is  in  4 chapters:  The  General 

Principles  of  Hydriatics;  The  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Hydriatic 
Applications;  General  Rules,  Principles  and  Suggestions  Relating 
to  the  Practical  Employment  of  Hydrotherapy;  Hydriatic  Institu- 
tions and  Their  Equipment,  and  the  General  Management  of 
Cases.  Part  III  has  but  1 chapter:  The  Technique  of  Hydro- 
therapy, and  Part  IV  has  4:  Hydriatic  Prescription  Making; 

Summary  of  Experimental  Work;  Hydriatic  Measures  for  Regu- 
lating Blood  Pressure;  and  Recent  Advances  in  Hydrotherapy. 
There  is  also  a very  full  bibliography  and  index.  After  a careful 
study  of  this  work  any  doctor  should  have  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  value,  uses,  and  methods  of  hydrotherapy. 

The  Surgery  of  Childhood,  Including  Orthopadic  Surgery.  By 
Deforest  Willard,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Orthoptedie  Surgery, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  712  illustrations,  includ- 
ing 17  in  colors.  Price  $7.  (Philadelphia  and  London:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1910.) 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  late  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.  The  author  says  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
book  is  to  induce  the  earlier  examination  and  recognition  of  the 
surgical  diseases  of  childhood,  since  irreparable  damage  fre- 
quently follows  through  delay  in  investigation  or  treatment  by 
the  attending  physician  or  surgeon.  The  importance  of  the 
clinical  examination  of  each  patient  is  emphasized,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  urges  the  systematic  use  of  accurate  and  scientific  methods 
of  investigation  by  instruments  of  precision.  He  has  endeavored 
to  select  and  present  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  that 
in  his  long  experience  have  proved  to  be  of  practical  service. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  as  follows:  I,  General 
Surgical  Considerations;  XI,  Surgery  of  the  Head  and  Face;  III, 
Surgery  of  the  Neck  and  Chest;  IV,  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen;  V, 
Surgery  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs;  VI,  Burns,  Frost-Bites, 
Boils;  VII,  Orthoptedic  Surgery;  VIII,  Fixation  Dressings  and 
Splints;  IX,  Rotary  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine;  X,  Constitu- 
tional Diseases  Productive  of  Deformities;  XI,  Fractures  in  Chil- 
dren; XII,  Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints;  XIII,  Spinal  Caries, 
Tuberculous;  XIV,  Spine,  Various  Surgical  Conditions;  XV, 
Pelvis;  XVI,  Hip-Joint  Disease,  Tuberculous;  XVII,  Hip,  Various 
Surgical  Conditions;  XVIII,  Knee-Joint,  Tuberculosis;  XIX, 
Knee,  Various  Surgical  Conditions;  XX,  Ankle  and  Foot  Injuries; 
XXI,  Surgical  Conditions  of  the  Shoulder;  XXII,  Surgical  Con- 
ditions of  the  Elbow-Joint;  XXIII,  Surgical  Conditions  of  the 
Wrist  and  Hand;  XXIV,  Non-Tuberculous  Diseases  of  the  Joints; 
XXV,  Non-Tuberculous  Bone  Diseases;  XXVI,  Paralysis;  XXVII, 
Talipes;  XXVIII,  Various  Deformities  of  the  Feet;  XXIX,  Con- 
genital Malformations  and  Dislocations;  XXX,  Congenital  Defl- 
ciencies  of  Bones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  advocates  nitrous  oxide 
as  the  ideal  anesthetic  for  short  operations  on  children.  This  is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  reports  of  other  authors. 

He  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  economizing  the  body 
heat  in  children  by  wrapping  all  portions  of  the  body,  outside  of 
the  operative  area,  in  cotton  covered  with  wax  paper;  by  the  use 
of  electrically  heated  or  hot  water  operating  pads,  and  by  non- 
exposure of  surface  before,  during  and  after  operation 

There^are  many  references  throughout  the  book,  a number  of 
them  being  from  the  author's  writings,  and  in  addition  at  the  end 
of  the  book  there  1S  a bibliographical  appendix  of  four  pages  con- 
taining a complete  list  of  his  numerous  publications 

The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  for  the  most  part  good 

smaUta^°T'  eSpeCially  those  ahowln&  instruments,  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  will  be  especially  interesting  to 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  Dr  Wilwt 

z izizr:::;:: very  useiui  and  practi->  «■**»«*  0, 

J.  S.  D. 

A System  of  Syphilis  in  Six  Volumes.  Edited  bv  n'A.rv 

M.  B Oxon  p p no  . T T » ^ulLea  °y  U Abcy  Powee, 

F.  a C.  S With  » ^ ./  KEOOH  Mub,‘hy>  M.  C.  Cantab., 

F.R.S:  Vols.  V and  “*£*?“• 

TPlZwtLand  Bodder  * w oZTZi 

The  fifth  volume  contains  paper  on  “The  \fpanf 
in  Syphilis,”  “Ocular  Syphilis,”  “Naval  SynMm  ”°M  hVo  ‘ Skin 
in  the  Upper-Air  Passages,"  and  the  Bixth  volume  Syi)hl!ia 
system  with  a series  of  papers  devoted  tn  * sf?  COmpletes  thia 
ease  “in  the  more  tmiTrtot  arm!”  t ^ °f  th'8  di* 
syphilis  in  the  navy  of  the  United  Stated  e/lmT'  ******  °f 
Royal  Navy.  To  thiB  volume  also  tw*  $ f America,  and  the 

duction  by  one  of  the  editors,  Dr.  Murphy  andlht  f Z intr°' 
it  is  one  on  “The  Value  of  Justus'  Test “n  the  ™ PaP6r  ‘n 
Syphilis.”  In  both  these  volumes  there  Z ‘h  Dlagnos,s  of 

photographs  and  colored  plates  Taken  as  a “U“erous  excellent 
complete  System  of  Syphiite  in  the  E^rte  ' * m°St 
excellent  one.  Were  it  not  for  the  pricf  of  the  ^ “ 

It  would  have  a larger  sale.  The  last  vet lndlvidual  volumes 
amount  of  statistics  bearing  on  this  ,nc  olume-  a large 
different  armies  and  ZtertZylp'ZT  “ appearad 
ties  is  a most  interesting  one  in  many  localI‘ 

rians,  as  well  as  physicians.  In  the  Editor^ officers  and  sanita- 
sentences  which  will  define  the ^ cLracter  ^ ^ 

tion  has  been  called  by  some  of  our  critics  to  th^  W°rk:  “ Att<»- 
tion  in  the  work  when  considered  as  a ~m°Unt  of  reP«ti- 

the  Editors  to  he  unavoidable,  as  it  was  e Th‘S  appeared  to 

’ “ it  was  necessary  to  make  each 


volume  as  far  as  possible  complete  in  itself;  moreover  each  article 
represents  the  Individual  and  mature  judgment  of  Us  author 
which  has  sometimes  differed  from  that  of  other  eminent  author 
ities  whose  conclusions  had  already  been  given.”  Such  frankness 
disarms  the  critic.  He  may  not  agree  with  the  individual  writer 
on  many  points,  but  he  must  not  forget  that  the  author  is  a manor 
large  experience  expressing  his  mature  judgment.  On  " Syphilis," 
there  is  probably  more  disagreement  among  physicians  than « 
any  other  disease,  due  to  its  proteid  form,  and  great  local  and 
individual  differences  in  its  severity.  If  Ehrlich’s  “ 606  ” prore 
as  valuable  as  is  now  hoped  it  will,  much  of  the  treatment  advo 
cated  in  this  volume  will  be  antiquated  in  a few  years,  but  tit 
System  will  still  remain  a notable  one,  most  valuable  to  « 
syphllographers. 

A Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bye.  By  John  Elmeb  Woe, 
M.  D.,  etc.  Illustrated  (New  York  and  Philadelphia:  Leai 
Febiger,  1910.) 

This  is  a thoroughly  satisfactory  text-book  on  the  Diseases  o! 
the  Eye.  Throughout  it  shows  that  the  author  has  very  carefully 
planned  a text-book  based  on  his  own  personal  experience  and 
knowledge,  without  using  any  existing  text-book  as  a model 
The  author  has  been  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  hare 
been  many  valuable  and  important  contributions  to  ophthal 
mological  literature  in  recent  years,  and  he  has  judiciously  in- 
corporated this  material  into  the  text — the  result  being  a new  and 
thoroughly  modem  text-book,  showing  a forceful  individuality. 
All  pathological  and  bacteriological  matter  pertaining  to  Eye 
iseases  has  been  most  fully  and  carefully  considered,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  show  that  the  author  is  not  only  an  opt 
thalmologist,  but  a real  pathologist  as  well. 

We  commend  this  book  to  all  students.  We  believe  that  Weeks 
as  produced  the  best  American  text-book  on  the  eye  written  op 
to  the  present  time— a book  which  is  in  the  same  class  as  the 
German  “ Fuchs,”  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  without  further 
commendation,  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  excellent  text-book  on 
Eye  Diseases.  B.  B Beowke,  je, 

Refraction  and  Motility  of  the  Eye.  With  Chapters  of  Color 
Blindness  and  the  Field  of  Vision.  Designed  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.  By  Ellice  M.  Algeb,  M.  D„  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.60.  (Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Company , 1910.) 
This  book  was  a distinct  disappointment  to  the  reviewer.  A 
modern  text-book  setting  forth  the  methods  and  practices  o( 
he  present-day  oculist  used  in  correcting  the  refraction-errors  of 
e eye  would  be  a welcome  addition  to  the  many  very  excellent 
ext-books  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  which  we  have.  This  boot 
m the  main,  only  states  the  familiar  optical  laws  found  in  most 
ex  - ooks.  A considerable  amount  of  irrelevant  subject  matter 
e ps  to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume,  while  much  material, 

. 10  ouSht  to  be  found  in  Its  pages  is  either  omitted  or  dls- 
isse  n a few  words.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
ar  ous  astigmatic  tests,  nor  to  the  make  up  of  trial  cards,  their 
um  na  ion,  etc.  The  book  contains  many  devitalized  facts, :- 
V»1  M correct,y  stated,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  acQUire 
fa  8 and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  practical  refraction 
m s pages,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  It  satisfactorily  meets 
the  needs  of  any  class  of  readers. 

B.  B.  Bbowne,  Ja. 

Pathogenic  Micro-Organisms , Including  Bacteria  and  Proto ** 
By  William  Hallock  Pabk,  M.  D„  and  Anna  W.  Wuxias* 

' ‘ Eourth  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised 
(Philadelphia : Lea  and  Febiger,  1910.) 

preytously  had  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
Part  ~ t€xt-b00k  on  Pathogenic  Bacteria  and  Protozoa  by 
Park  and  Williams.  The  present  edition  deserves  no  less  pral* 
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- ,.amnuuiB  can  be  especially 

:d  to  physicians  who  are  interested  in  public  health 

ods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis  employed  at  the  Re- 
ratory  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  form 
the  book,  although  the  methods  employed  in  other 
are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  chapters  on  Tuber- 
ltheria,  and  Typhoid  Fever  are  especially  to  be  praised 
nclude  not  only  excellent  descriptions  of  the  cultural 
cs  of  the  organisms  concerned  in  these  infections, 
ay  of  the  investigations  in  the  field  of  Immunity  and 
•apy,  which  have  resulted  from  the  bacteriological 
tse  diseases.  The  other  pathogenic  bacteria  are  well 
d the  methods  for  the  isolation  of  the  various  micro- 
•oncerned  in  Human  Pathology  are  clearly  and  ac- 
m.  There  are,  however,  certain  features  of  the  book 
the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  bacteriologists,  are  to 

.'erage  student  it  seems  as  if  too  much  attention  has 
d to  certain  organisms  and  too  little  space  given 
iption  of  other  no  less  important  pathogenic  bacteria, 
aapters  on  Tuberculosis  and  on  Diphtheria  occupy 
iges  each,  and  that  on  the  Typhoid  Bacillus,  nearly 
hile  the  description  of  the  Gonococcus  and  its  char- 
i limited  to  7 pages,  that  of  the  Meningococcus  to  a 
and  the  Plague  Bacillus  receives  an  inadequate  de- 
clined to  4 pages.  For  the  student  of  Bacteriology 
organisms  are  quite  as  important  as  the  former, 
methods  in  which  organisms  are  grouped  are  also 
h criticism,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  the  reason 
bacteria  are  included  in  the  same  chapters.  Thus 
cus  of  Malta  Fever  and  the  Micrococcus  Zymogenes  of 
ind  Hastings  are  placed  in  the  chapter  with  the  Gono- 
the  Bacillus  of  Soft  Chancre,  an  arrangement  for 
is  no  justification,  either  from  the  cultural  char- 
f the  organisms,  or  from  their  pathogenic  action, 
c Bacillus  Is  grouped  with  the  pathogenic  anaerobes, 
ntial  differences  in  the  methods  which  must  be  em- 
le  cultivation  of  these  various  organisms  are  not 
rht  out.  The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  classify 
lisms  derived  mainly  from  the  intestinal  tract  ac- 
teir  cultural  characters,  regardless  of  certain  well- 
ihological  distinctions  and  a hopeless  mix-up  has  re- 
encapsulated  bacteria  which  form  a distinct  group  of 
ns  are  placed  with  Bacillus  coli,  Bacillus  typhosus, 
para-typhosus,  and  with  them  is  included  the  micro- 
swine plague  with  entirely  different  cultural  char- 
rhis  latter  organism  indeed  should  be  the  type 
the  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  group  in  which  the 
several  infections  of  man,  although  the  resemblance 
les  and  the  microorganisms  thus  far  encountered  in 
ndition  of  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  in  lower  animals 
l clearly  marked. 

is  made  to  apply  correct  botanical  names  to  the 
al  species,  an  unfortunate  omission  for  the  student 
come  strictly  under  the  rules  of  botanical  nomen- 
ien  these  rules  are  properly  applied  with  the  name 
first  correctly  designating  the  organism,  many  of 
acts  of  bacteriology  are  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
are  a number  of  investigations  of  the  first  rank 
icteriologists  which  have  received  scant  attention. 
Iordan  and  Harris  on  Milk  Sickness  is  not  in- 
investigations of  Dorset,  Bolton  and  McBride  on 
Hog  Cholera  are  not  mentioned.  The  last-named 
is  now  been  repeated  in  many  of  the  bacterio- 
ries  abroad,  the  results  of  these  men  have  been 
Irmed  and  this  piece  of  work  stands  out  as  one 


of  the  finest  achievements  that  has  ever  been  made  by  bacteri- 
ologists in  this  country. 

The  book  in  our  estimation  contains  a large  amount  of  very 
valuable  information,  and  can  be  especially  recommended  to  the 
practicing  bacteriologist.  The  faults  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  but  minor  points  of  arrangement  and  detract  but  little  from 
the  great  value  of  the  work. 

The  section  of  the  book  devoted  to  Protozoology,  written  sepa- 
rately by  Dr.  Williams,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  concise,  clear  description  of  the  protozoa,  and  like  the  Bacteri- 
ology proper  is  especially  to  be  praised  for  the  diagnostic  methods 
which  it  emphasizes. 

Report  on  the  Measures  Taken  Against  Malaria  in  the  Lahore 
( Mian  Mir ) Cantonment.  By  The  Honorable  Mb.  R.  Nathan, 
C.  I.  C.,  I.  C.  S.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  B.  Thornhill,  C.  I.  C., 
I.  A.;  and  Major  L.  Rogers,  M.D.,  F.  R.C.  P.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
I.  M.  S.  1909.  ( Calcutta , India:  Superintendent  Government 

Printing,  1910.) 

This  report  is  divided  into  the  seven  following  parts:  1,  Pre- 

liminary; 2,  Description  of  Lahore  Cantonment;  3,  First  Series  of 
Experimental  Operations  in  Lahore  Cantonment;  4,  General  Anti- 
Malarial  Operations  in  the  Cantonment;  5,  Result  of  General  Anti- 
Malarial  Measures;  6,  Summary  of  Conclusions;  and  7,  Ap- 
plicability to  India  of  Measures  Adopted  in  Other  Parts  of  the 
World.  To  all  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  extermination  of 
malaria  this  is  a most  valuable  report,  for  in  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  military  officers  and  physicians,  and  of  admirable 
work  done,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of 
thiB  disease  in  the  Lahore  Cantonment.  In  fact  the  results  are 
very  similar  to  those  that  have  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
water  filtration  in  Washington,  D,  C.,  where  though  the  plant  to 
this  end  is  as  good  as  can  be,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
typhoid  fever  has  not  followed  as  was  expected.  It  merely  shows 
that  in  all  these  problems  there  are  many  factors  which  have 
yet  to  be  carefully  studied  and  worked  out. 

Naval  Hygiene.  By  James  Duncan  Gatewood,  M.  D.  Instructor 
in  Naval  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington. 
Medical  Inspector,  U.  S.  Navy.  Illustrated.  Price  $6.  ( Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  & Co.,  1909.) 

This  book  on  Naval  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Gatewood,  is  written  espe- 
cially from  the  standpoint  of  a medical  man  occupied  with  the 
problems  of  naval  hygiene,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
students  interested  in  this  field  of  medicine.  It  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a mere  record  of  scientific  facts,  although  a scientific 
basis  for  the  practical  work  outlined  in  this  book  is  clearly 
indicated. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  naval  vital  statistics,  and  in  it  the  author  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  various  forms  of  disease  met  with  in  tropical  and  tem- 
perate climates  and  attempts  to  show  the  varied  susceptibility  or 
immunity  which  the  enlisted  men  exhibit  towards  these  diseases. 
The  tables  giving  the  sick  rates,  death  rates,  etc.,  are  well 
arranged  and  are  of  great  value  in  the  interpretation  of  vital 
statistics. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  problem  of  the  ventilation  of  ships 
is  taken  up,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  a proper 
ventilation  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  various 
methods  employed  to  rid  vessels  of  obnoxious  odors  and  gases 
are  enumerated  and  the  clear  distinction  between  the  theoretical 
ideas  of  the  trained  laboratory  man  concerning  ventilation  and 
the  practical  difficulties  encountered  on  ship  board  in  carrying 
out  these  ideas  is  clearly  indicated.  In  our  opinion  this  chapter 
is  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  written  of  all  the  chapters 
of  the  book. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  problems  of  light  and  em- 
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phasizes  the  effect  of  well-lighted  quarters  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  enlisted  men,  and  in  this  chapter  the  author 
maintains  that  gloomy  surroundings  have  a far  greater  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  men  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  other  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  such  problems  as 
water  supplies,  drainage,  food,  clothing  and  disinfection.  In  the 
chapters  dealing  with  disinfection  the  various  methods  employed 
on  board  ship  are  given,  and  the  numerous  duties  of  the  officers 
at  the  recruiting  stations  are  described.  The  importance  of  a 
more  stringent  examination  of  the  applicants  for  enlistment  at 
the  recruiting  stations  is  indicated,  and  Dr.  Gatewood  is  inclined 
to  put  the  responsibility  of  much  of  the  high  sick  rate  on  board 
ship  upon  the  recruiting  officer,  believing  that  many  individuals 
are  permitted  to  enlist,  even  though  they  are  physically  unfit  to 
withstand  the  routine  of  ship  life. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  will,  we  believe,  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  naval  hygiene  bringing  together  most  of 
the  Important  facts  and  principles  to  be  known  in  this  field.  Had 
the  author  condensed  his  material  into  a smaller  volume  he  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  publication. 


Osteology  and  Syndesmology.  Bv  Howard  A.  Sdtton,  M.  D etc 
and  Cecil  K.  Drtjkeb,  B.  S.  Price  *1.50.  ( Philadelphia  ■ P 
Blakiston’s  Son  d Co.,  1910.) 


The  authors  endeavor  in  this  work  to  present  these  two  sub- 
jects in  a way  to  make  them  more  easily  learned  than  they  can 

h ^ l8UaIJaDat0mlCal  text'b00ks-  “The  bones  follow  one 
another  in  the  order  found  simplest  and  most  useful  in  presenting 
the  course  in  osteology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Sum- 
mar  es  occur  at  the  end  of  every  section,  which  is  not  a summary 
in  itself  It  is  hoped  they  will  facilitate  review  and  will  be  of 
service  in  the  quizzing  of  the  student  with  his  fellows-a  method 

r tv  T necessary  in  a course.  Each  joint  is  discussed 
after  the  bones  which  compose  it,  instead  of  in  a separate  division 
at  the  end  of  the  book."  These  quotations  from  the  preface  show 
the  arrangement  and  purport  of  the  book— a form  of  quiz  com 
pend.  Such  a work  , finds  a welcome  place  on  the  book  she,?!; 

amna”omyStUdent’  ^ " Ca"n0t  the  Pl3Ce  0f  a scientific 


Hernia:  Its  Cause  and  Treatment.  By  R.  W Murray  p r n 

fc^f,rond  Edit,°n- 

of 

£ ■etsjs  o Tsrrr- that  es 

Which  is  entirely  separate  ’from  the?  °f  con8enital  orig 
vaginalis,  and  that  “sa^lar^ tJ^,  the 

forms  of  hernia.  He  has  had  . y 8 aPPlicable  to 

as  many  other  surgeons  have  had  with  aT**  WUh  h'S  °Perati 
to  those  interested  in  hernia  to  and  11  must  be  1 

decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  o^raHo^0^  CarCf"ny  3 
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careful  study  by  the  general  pracUtion  ” "a”’  a'S°  riChl 
about  electricity,  ignores  its  great  , '??  ' knowin« 

a variety  of  disorders,  some  of  which  ^ in  the  treat 

meTr  mp,a  intractabIe 

ferent  kinds  of  electric  InlrelT  T C°ncise  fasbi<®-  1 


ject  in  so  small  a compass.  A large  variety  of  useful  apparaus 
is  amply  illustrated. 

That  treatment  by  electricity  has  been  greatly  abused  by  ft 
unscrupulous  and  by  those  who  had  little  knowledge  of  phjsi> 
logical  or  pathological  conditions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
For  instance  the  author  speaks  of  the  extensive  use  made  of 
the  high  frequency  current  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria;  he  poinii 
out  that  it  is  irrational  to  use  a current  which  lowers  blood  \m 
ure  in  a disease  where  blood  pressure  is  already  below  normal 
instead  of  using  the  static  current  which  would  tend  to  reest* 
lish  normal  arterial  tension,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  psytbx 
effect. 

In  the  treatment  of  goitres,  carcinoma,  enlarged  prostate  an; 
other  surgical  diseases,  the  author  very  properly  specifies  tin 
electricity  should  not  be  used  unless  a radical  operation  is  for 
some  reason  contraindicated,  or  as  an  auxiliary  after  operation  to 
build  up  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  The  chapters  o 
Magnetism,  Heat  and  Light,  and  Death  by  Electricity  were  to 
the  reviewer,  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 

By  way  of  criticism  the  reviewer  has  nothing  to  say  unless  il 
be  to  the  publisher  for  the  mistake  in  Fig.  70,  between  pass 
126  and  127,  where  an  “ X-ray  ” plate  of  an  ankle  (anterior  view)  L: 
called  a wrist. 

The  book,  taken  as  a whole,  is  a very  strong  plea  for  the  mort 
extended  use  of  electrotherapeutics  by  members  of  the  profess:® 
who,  being  satisfied  that  this  important  agent  rests  on  a fira 
scientific  basis,  will  use  it  as  such,  and  not  as  a mere  vehicle  for 
suggestion.  John  Seba  sties  Derb 

Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  A Book  Designed  for  Use  ia 
Courses  in  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  of  Science.  By  Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.  D.,  Ph. D. 
etc.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrate: 
Price  $2.50.  ( Philadelphia : P.  Blakiston's  Son  & Co.,19101 

That  this  book  has  met  with  approval  is  seen  by  the  fact  thai 
this  edition  has  followed  the  second  within  a year.  In  its  present 
form  certain  corrections  have  been  made  and  “a  number  of 
qualitative  tests  and  qualitative  methods,”  that  are  new,  have  bees 
added.  The  work  was  favorably  commented  upon  in  this  Journal 
December,  1909. 

A Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  Royal  Whitman,  M.I1 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  (P^ 
delphia  and  New  York:  Lea  & Febiger,  1910.) 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  “ this  edition  has  b*o 
thoroughly  revised.  New  material  and  new  illustrations  W 
been  added,  and  in  its  present  form  it  is  believed  that  the  bool 
fairly  represents  this  department  of  medicine  at  date  of  issue- 
The  importance  of  the  illustrations  was  drawn  attention  to 
the  review  of  this  book  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin’  » 
August,  1907.  Its  value  as  a treatise  on  Orthopaedics  was  not  • 
and  in  its  present  form  this  work  Is  a most  excellent  one.  an 
especially  serviceable  to  students  from  the  clearness  with  wbic 
matters  are  presented,  and  the  authority  given  it  by  the  author 
■whose  work  in  orthopaedics  is  recognized  as  preeminent  in 1 1 
country. 

Normal  Histology  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Structure  »/  '■*' 
Human  Body.  By  George  A.  Piersol,  M.  D„  Sc.  D-,  pro*e"rf 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A3S  ill® 
tions  many  of  which  are  in  colors.  Eighth  Edition  l 
written ) . Price  *3.50.  (.Philadelphia  and  London:  !■ 
Lippincott  Company.) 

The  author’s  aim  has  been,  to  quote  from  the  preface,  10  r 
sent  descriptions  which  should  include  the  salient  features » 
various  structures  with  sufficient  fullness  to  impress  imi>° 
details  without  wearying  minutiae:  too  great  conciseness,  o 
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„ — ..Lwwauuu  ur  detail,  on  the  other,  are 
isfactory.” 

ictory  middle  ground  has  been  reached  in  the  clear 
3 presentation  of  the  essential  features  of  the  various 
tissues. 

i is  adequately  illustrated,  the  excellent  figures  bear- 
! author's  statement  that  the  preparations,  from  which 
drawn,  were  selected  to  show  the  usual  rather  than 
.1  histological  appearances. 

ire  of  the  work  is  the  insertion  in  certain  instances  of 
line  of  the  macroscopic  features  of  an  organ  before  the 
: appearances  are  described. 

; will  be  especially  appreciated  by  students  beginning 
in  Histology,  for  whom  indeed  it  is  primarily  intended. 

of  Physiology  With  Practical  Exercises.  By  G.  N. 
it,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Edin.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
le  in  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  With 
plates  and  450  other  illustrations.  Price  $5.  Sixth 
(Hev;  York:  William  Wood  <t  Co.,  1910.) 

I edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin 
99.  That  three  more  editions  have  been  called  for 
shows  that  its  merits  to  which  attention  was  called 
it  a favorite  text-book  with  students.  It  has  grown 
its  years  of  age,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  become 

>rk,  and  thus  its  success  is  well  deserved.  It  is  not 
ik  to  learn  from,  but  the  student  who  has  mastered  It 
oughly  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  physiology. 

Being  the  Transactions  for  the  Study  of  Malaria  in 
Edited  by  Major  S.  P.  James,  M.  D.,  I.  M.  S.  Issued 
he  authority  of  the  Government  of  India  by  the  Sani- 
immissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  Simla. 
: Government  Central  Branch  Press,  1910.) 
le  first  number  (July,  1910)  of  a new  journal  on  Palu- 
issued  at  " irregular  intervals.”  Special'  students  of 

II  be  interested  to  note  its  appearance,  as  there  are 
estions  still  to  be  solved  in  regard  to  this  disease,  and 
3 of  the  countries  which  suffers  greatly  from  it,  and 
Jiances  to  study  it  are  especially  good.  The  famous 
by  Ross,  in  relation  to  the  malarial  parasite  and  its 

were  made  in  India,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
tie  information  will  come  from  the  well-trained  Eng- 
officers  in  that  country.  This  number  contains  some 
Notes  on  Mosquitoes,”  and  unquestionably  this  new 
be  required  by  all  those  who  wish  to  be  masters  of 


Is  of  Histology.  Descriptive  and  Practical.  For  the 
•.udents.  By  E.  A.  Schafer,  M.  D„  etc.  8th  Edition. 
50.  (Philadelphia  and  Hew  York:  Lea  c6  Febiger, 

in  varies  but  little  from  the  seventh  which  was 
Heed  in  our  columns,  December,  1907.  In  its  new 
tittle  larger,  but  this  increase  in  size  is  due  mainly 
umber  of  illustrations,  many  in  colors.  These  make 
>st  helpful  one  to  students,  and  its  numerous  editions 
! its  merit. 

tberculosis  and  its  Complications.  By  Sherman  G. 
1.  M.,  M.  D.  Second  Edition.  Price  $7  net.  (Phila- 
(V  B.  Saunders  Company,  1910.) 
jtion  of  this  book  was  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
iditional  material  and  chapters  increase  the  already 
Ilection  of  facts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  data 
in  such  profusion  as  to  leave  their  bearing  on  the 
1 rather  indistinct.  Not  always  does  the  author 


correlate  clearly  his  large  material.  In  this  edition  we  find  the 
chapter  on  bacilli  resembling  the  tubercle  bacillus,  enlarged  and 
admirably  improved.  In  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
the  human  and  bovine  types,  Detre’s  scheme  of  differential  diag- 
nosis is  given  extended  notice  without  any  hint  of  the  serious 
doubts  thrown  upon  it  by  various  authors.  The  statement  as  re- 
gards the  excessive  use  of  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin  test  for 
diagnosis  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  and  deserves  wide  circu- 
lation. But  the  recommendations  as  regards  the  maximum  dose 
to  be  employed,  if  the  method  must  be  resorted  to,  are  unneces- 
sarily cautious.  There  is  in  this  chapter,  too,  an  unfortunate 
confusion  in  the  use  of  “ local  ” for  both  “ local  ” and  “ focal " 
reaction.  In  the  section  on  the  cutaneous  and  ophthalmic  tests, 
there  is  not  enough  emphasis  laid  upon  the  almost  utter  useless- 
ness for  diagnosis  in  adults  of  the  positive  cutaneous  reaction, 
nor  is  there  made  clear  the  importance  of  observing  the  per- 
centage strength  of  the  solutions  used  for  the  eye  tests.  That,  at 
present,  little  help  is  derived  from  the  Rontgen  Ray  in  early  diag- 
nosis, is  a justifiable  conclusion.  The  new  chapter  on  the  Regula- 
tion and  Restriction  of  Travel  for  Consumptives,  shows  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  our  social  sense.  The  chapter  on  Immunity  is 
the  least  satisfactory.  The  facts  are  not  well  selected,  and  the 
discussion  not  judicious.  In  spite  of  the  faults  cited,  the  reader 
will  find  the  book  full  of  most  valuable  information.  S.  W. 

Hookworm  Disease.  Etiology,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis, 
Prophylaxis  and  Treatment.  By  Georoe  Dock,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Medical 
Department  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
and  Charles  C.  Bass,  M.  D.,  Instructor  of  Clinical  Microscopy 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  Medical  Department  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans.  Illustrated  with  fifty-nine 
special  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Price  $2.50.  (St. 
Louis:  C.  V.  Mosly  Company,  1910.) 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hookworm  Disease  in  the  South,  both  by  the  press  at  large  and 
the  great  numbers  of  articles  appearing  in  the  medical  journals 
that  we  feel  sure  a treatise  on  the  subject  is  most  opportune. 

In  a book  of  250  pages,  Dock  and  Bass  have  given  an  excellent 
rdsumS  of  what  is  known  concerning  the  Etiology,  Pathology, 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment  of  this  disease. 
Beginning  with  a most  interesting  historical  review  of  the  subject 
we  find  complete  chapters  devoted  to  the  geographic  distribution 
and  economic  importance  of  the  disease,  its  zoologic  features, 
pathologic  anatomy,  and  symptomatology;  each  chapter  is  replete 
with  illustrations. 

To  the  practicing  physician  we  particularly  recommend  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 
The  remarkable  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  Thymol 
makes  this  drug  almost  a specific. 

While  the  book  has  been  primarily  written  for  physicians, 
hygienists,  employers  of  labor,  and  others  interested  in  sanita- 
tion will  find  valuable  information  within  its  covers. 

J.  S.  B. 

Progressive  Medicine.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D., 
assisted  by  Leighton  F.  Appleman,  M.  D.  Vol.  III.  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  (Philadelphia  and  Hew  York:  Lea  <f  Febiger, 
1910.) 

The  latest  and  most  important  papers  on  " Diseases  of  the 
Thorax  and  its  Viscera,  including  the  Heart.  Lungs  and  Blood 
Vessels,”  on  “ Dermatology  and  Syphilis,”  on  “ Obstetrics,”  and 
on  diseases  of  the  “ Nervous  System  ” are  reviewed  and  discussed 
in  this  volume.  What  makes  this  series  valuable  is  first  the 
selection  of  the  papers  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  material  con- 
stantly appearing;  and  second,  their  treatment  their  careful 
grouping,  and  the  broad  review  of  the  subject  in  hand  by  the 
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editor  of  the  section.  The  different  departments  of  medicine  are 
well  treated,  and  the  busy  practitioner  can  get  much  help  out  of 
these  volumes. 

International  Clinics.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  C attell,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Vol.  III.  Twentieth  Series.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1'JIO.) 

Out  of  the  many  interesting  papers  in  this  volume  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  one  as  more  worthy  than  the  rest  of  special  notice. 
There  are  articles  on  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  Teeth  and  Oral 
Cavity,  Gynaecology,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Miscellany,  and  A Medical 
Home-Coming  Week,  and  specialists  in  any  of  these  departments 
will  find  noteworthy  contributions  to  their  own  line  of  work. 
These  articles  do  not  appear  in  other  journals,  so  that  this  series 
records  a very  large  number  of  rare  clinical  histories. 


Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood:  their  Dietetic,  Hygienic  and 
Medical  Treatment.  A Text-book  designed  for  Practitioners 
and  Students  In  Medicine.  By  Louts  Fischer,  M.  D.,  Attend- 
ing Physician  to  the  Willard  Parker  and  Riverside  Hospitals, 
etc.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $6.50.  ( Philadelphia : 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Publishers,  HIIO.) 

A review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  two  years  ago.  The  issue  of  the  third  edition  of  a work 
of  this  magnitude  indicates  that  it  has  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. In  the  present  issue  several  new  chapters  have  been  added 
as  for  example  on  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  its 
treatment  by  the  Flexner  serum  and  lumbar  puncture,  on  scabies 
indicanuria,  acetonuria,  and  diabetes.  New  illustrations  have 
also  been  added. 

If  any  criticism  of  the  book  as  a whole  were  offered  it  might 
justly  be  said  that  too  much  space  in  it  is  given  to  too  many  sub- 
jects. For  instance  the  chapter  on  the  bacteria  of  the  intestines 
would  be  equally  valuable  if  the  bacteria  were  described  in  less 
detail  and  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations  had  been 
embodied  in  it.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged  to  the 
account  of  the  bacteriology  of  diphtheria.  This  information 
might  have  been  much  abridged  without,  in  any  manner,  lessening 
the  value  of  the  chapter  which  Is  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the 
whole  book.  These,  however,  after  all  are  minor  defects  and  the 
present  edition  is  a valuable  manual  for  the  guidance  of  practi- 
tioners who  are  treating  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood 


A Manual  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  By  Seneca  Ecbebt  A M 
M.  D„  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised’ 
Illustrated.  Price  $2.25.  (Philadelphia  and  New  York  • Lea 
& Febiger,  19 10.) 


This  excellent  manual  has  a well-deserved  popularity  The 
fourth  edition  was  favorably  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (December 
1907)  and  the  new  edition  is  an  improvement  on  the  last  We 
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The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  for  Xurses 
By  John  Foote.  M.  D„  Assistant  Professor  of  tl  s' 

and  Materia  Medica,  Georgetown  University  School  Tm* 
mo.)  iPMaielma  and  Lond »»■  '•  *.  Lippincott  Co mpany. 

This  volume  of  about  200  pages  is  designed  as  it.  «„  , ., 
cates,  to  furnish  a knowledge  of  the  essentials  or  f l ndi' 
and  Therapeutics.  It  is  the  view  nf  ...  ‘ Iateria  Medica 

on  these  subjects,  written  for  the  use  of  nnr  °r  that  texO>ooks 
too  complicated  and  the  task.  on the ' * 1 
selecting  the  essential  knowledge  for  the  ? PUDl1  nurse'  of 

has  been  rendered  unnecessary"  d^mt  Thl”""?  °f  the  WOrk’ 
converting  apothecaries’  weieht*  and  methods  given  for 

weights  and  measures  are  clearlv  eiven  ™®asures  into  metrical 
y S1'en  and  0«ght  to  relieve  the 


minds  of  nufses  of  a serious  burden.  The  descriptions  of  the 
actions  of  drugs  and  especially  of  the  untoward  effects  of  drug 
are  clear  and  terse.  The  book,  as  a whole,  is  a good  one  and  will 
serve  a useful  purpose  in  the  instruction  of  nurses. 

LippincotVs  New  Medical  Dictionary.  A Vocabulary  of  the  Tern 
Used  in  Medicine,  and  the  Allied  Sciences  with  their  Pn> 
nunciation,  Etymology  and  Signification.  Including  mud 
Collateral  Information  of  a Descriptive  and  Encyclopedic 
Character.  By  Henry  W.  Cattell,  A.  M.  (Laf.),  M.D.  (U. of 
P.),  etc.  Freely  illustrated  with  figures  in  text.  Price 
( Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company .) 

The  character  of  modern  dictionaries  has  very  much  change-1 
from  that  of  their  early  predecessors.  To-day  they  are  encyclo- 
pedic in  character,  and  there  is  much  more  information  to  te 
found  in  them.  This  change,  while  valuable  in  many  respect*, 
has  its  dangers  as  well ; the  last  editioh  of  Webster’s  “ New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  ” is  an  example  both  of  how  a dictionary 
may  be  improved,  and  harmed  by  adding  to  it  much  information 
which  really  belongs  to  an  encyclopedia.  This  new  medical  die 
tionary  shows  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Where 
the  simple  definition,  derivation  and  use  of  words  are  not  adhered 
to,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  added  or  left  out  of  a die 
tionary  in  the  wray  of  information;  and  so  each  will  vary,  depend- 
ing on  the  editor.  Lippincott’s  appears  to  be  an  excellent  book, 
and  if  the  user  will  first  read  the  introduction  (a  task  very  fe* 
users  of  dictionaries  will  put  themselves  to)  the  use  of  the  die 
tionary,  and  its  values,  will  be  much  more  readily  comprehended 

Granting  that  the  choice  of  his  material  and  its  use  must  be 
left  to  the  editor,  yet  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  reflec- 
tions on  certain  points. 

Why  should  French  words,  for  instance,  be  found  in  an  English 
dictionary?  e.  g. — sonde , its  English  equivalent,  is  just  as  good 
and  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  this  foreign  word;  at  crepitant  l1 
another  example,  and  also  aboiement. 

It  seems  mere  waste  of  space  to  name  all  the  varieties  of  suture?, 
or  to  give  all  the  names  of  different  organisms  to  which  syphilis 
has  been  attributed  under  the  title  Bacillus  of  Syphilis,  since  to 
day  we  know  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  organism  which 
causes  this  disease. 

Under  the  headings  “ regio,”  “abscess,'’  “hyper,”  and  “malig- 
nant ” we  find  all  sorts  of  combinations  which  any  school  bo.T 
ought  to  understand  without  needing  to  look  them  up  in  a dic- 
tionary. To  omit  these  would  save  much  space. 

Other  compound  terms  like  “pin-hole  pupil,”  and  “seboo.- 
made  chorea  ” might,  It  seems  to  us,  be  fitly  omitted. 

The  gold-tail  moth,  with  a reference  to  the  Lancet,  is  unknown 
to  us,  while  the  brown-tail  variety  is  now  known  to  all  the  ^ 
ern  States  and  causes  a dermatitis.  To  the  latter  variety  there 
is  no  reference.  As  mere  misprints  we  note  under  “sweat-fever 
its  definition  anglicus  sudor  [sic];  under  sweating-fever,  Anglk^ 
Sudor  [sic],  and  on  page  653,  under  the  illustration  of  opisthotonos 
occurs  “ Grande  hysteria”  which  either  should  be  grand  hysteria 
or  grande  hystdrie. 

The  illustrations  are  as  a whole  of  almost  no  value,  hut  othe 
wise  the  book,  as  a piece  of  book-making,  is  most  satisfactory 

Practical  Nursing.  For  Male  Nurses  in  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  and  Otb 
Forces.  By  Major  E.  M.  Hassard,  R.  A.  M.  C.,  and _ 
Hassard.  Price  $1.50.  {London:  Henry  Fiowde  and  ao 
t£-  Stoughton , 1910.)  Oxford  Medical  Publications. 

This  book,  with  slight  modifications,  could  be  well  used  b-v“J 
army  medical  corps,  whether  male  or  female  nurses  are  emP°l 
It  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  covers  the  ground  sa  1 _ 
tcrily.  In  a later  edition,  to  make  the  work  more  S™' 
serviceable,  it  would  be  well  to  omit  such  terms  as  " HW 
syringe  or  “ Neville  cradle  ” as  these  names  mean  nothinS 
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it  uuimiu  amll  whether  such  large  doses  of  brandy, 
tioned  on  p.  228,  for  a child  should  ever  be  used,  and 
diphtheria  antitoxin  for  a child  is  usually  less — not  “ the 
287)  as  for  an  adult.  It  is  stated  (p.  238)  that  the 
dressing  a case  of  cancrum  oris  is  allowed  to  smoke 
is  nauseating.  Female  nurses  do  not  smoke,  and  there 
reason  why  male  nurses  should  when  so  occupied, 
ons  for  counting  sponges  (p.  200)  before  and  after  an 
.re  not  the  best  control  against  leaving  one  in  the 
cavity.  “ Practical  Nursing  ” is  none  the  less  a thor- 
1 and  reliable  guide. 

k of  Pathology.  By  Joseph  McFarland,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
>f  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
llege,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Second  Edition.  (Philar 
: W.  B.  Saunders  <£  Co.,  1910.) 

ral  arrangement  of  this  book  corresponds  to  that  of 
ition.  Aside  from  a differentiation  into  general  and 
lology  there  seems  to  be  very  little  selection  in  the 
subjects  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  book.  After 
the  pathology  of  nutrition  and  circulation  in  such 
le  could  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a book  of  this  size, 
gives  us  a brief  description  of  the  cell  and  its  life  and 
by  three  chapters  on  Regenerative,  Retrogressive  and 
tissue  changes.  In  the  first  of  these  the  healing  of 
riefly  considered,  in  the  second  aplasia  and  hypoplasia 
ed  by  pages  on  infiltrations  (fat,  glycogen,  serum, 
re — under  this,  neoplasm — pigment)  and  degeneration, 
nchymatous,  etc.)  from  the  paragraph  on  atrophy. 
>wed  by  necrosis.  In  the  third  hypertrophy  and  tumor 
ire  discussed.  Such  an  arrangement  marks  a radical 
rom  the  customary  arrangement  and  without  any  ex- 
ote  seems  to  offer  no  advantages, 
nphasized  later.  Inflammation  and  repair  usually  con- 
?ther  are  as  we  have  seen  separated.  Repair  is  first 
under  regenerative  tissue  changes  and  inflammation 
precursor  of  repair  only  follows  hundreds  of  pages 
the  ambiguous  heading  of  infection  and  infectious 
3ven  allowing  this,  the  chapters  on  inflammation 
isappointed  for  the  author  devotes  pages  to  the  mor- 
1 cultural  characteristics  of  the  organisms  concerned 
ess  and  relatively  little  to  the  parts  of  the  subject 
rally  discussed.  Throughout  the  book  this  portion 
set  is  unsatisfactory  and  cannot  compare  with  such 
s of  the  subject  as  Adami  and  others  offer, 
d half  of  the  book  on  Special  Pathology  is  hardly 
ctory.  Let  us  analyze  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the 
lar  System.  Without  any  preliminary  embryological 
i the  author  plunges  us  into  the  malformations 
inly  comprehensible  from  a developmental  aspect, 
follows  and  the  presentation  lacks  unity  and  sequence 
:tent  (hat  the  reader  finds  himself  with  a few  isolated 
ihould  be  related  but  are  not,  and  so  on  through  the 
The  fatty  heart  which  on  section  allows  oil  drop- 
3 and  which  imperils  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
>us  myocarditis  which  results  in  death  from  cardiac 
e myomalacia  cordis  which  the  author  emphasizes 
e least  rare.  The  lack  of  histological  description  is 
. In  this  chapter  histological  description  of  an  ante- 
ind  its  mode  of  formation  is  not  even  hinted  at  (this 
nmmarily  discussed  in  the  discussion  of  Thrombosis 
j in  the  General  Pathology).  This  is  in  strong  con- 
)ages  devoted  to  pathological  physiology'  of  cardiac 
descriptions  and  tables  of  the  murmurs. 

3 rather  profusely  illustrated.  Many  of  these  are 
1 these  are  the  best.  On  page  117  there  is  a very 
by  Chase  of  an  hemorrhagic  infarct.  This  same  pict- 
teproduced  (p.  171)  as  an  ansemic  infarct.  The 


object  of  this  is  obscure.  The  great  dearth  of  histological  illus- 
trations, some  40  odd  in  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Special 
Pathology,  is  striking  and  even  these  few  do  not  compare  with 
such  illustrations  as  are  found  in  Woodhead's  Manual. 

Briefly  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  original  but  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  style  is  laborious  and  the  excess  of  definitions  in  many 
places  gives  the  book  a dictionary-like  aspect.  In  some  instances 
the  routine  enumeration  of  causes,  etc.,  may  be  of  value.  The 
attempt  to  cover  the  science  of  medicine  in  a text-book  of  Path- 
ology has  resulted  in  chapters  on  Parasitology,  Clinical  Mi- 
croscopy, Bacteriology,  Immunity  and  Clinical  Diagnosis  thus 
crowding  the  portions  on  pathological  anatomy  with  the  result 
that  this  portion  of  the  book  is  inadequate.  Important,  even  if 
unsettled,  problems  are  not  discussed,  and  the  newer  literature 
has  been  overlooked. 

After  a careful  study  of  the  work  we  feel  that  there  are  better 
pathologies  for  students,  and  that  it  needs  careful  revision  to 
make  it  not  only  useful,  but  to  correct  its  errors  and  bring  it 
up  to  date. 

A Text-Book  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  or  the  Action  of 
Drugs  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Abthub  R.  Cushny,  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised. 
Illustrated.  Price  $3.75.  ( Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea 

A Febiger,  1910.) 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  May,  1906, 
number  of  this  journal,  and  its  admirable  qualities  were  pointed 
out.  This  present  edition  is  an  improvement  on  the  last  for  it  is 
brought  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  therefore  it  may  be  endorsed 
with  all  the  warmth  it  received  before,  and  recommended  to 
students  and  practitioners  as  the  best  work  in  English  on  this 
subject. 

The  Diseases  of  Women.  A Hand-Book  for  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners. By  J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.,  etc.,  and 
Abtiiob  E.  Giles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.,  etc.  Sixth  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Price  $3.25.  (New  York:  Rebman  Company, 
1910.) 

The  success  of  this  manual  is  deserved;  it  was  warmly  reviewed 
in  this  journal  (April,  1907),  and  this  edition  is  an  improvement 
on  the  last,  as  new  and  important  chapters  have  been  added  in 
“ injuries  to  the  Uterus,”  “ Fibrosis  Uteri,”  “ Adenomatous  Disease 
of  the  Uterus,”  “ Vermiform  Appendix,”  and  “ Injuries  to  the 
Ureters.”  It  is  an  art  to  write  a good  manual,  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  limited,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  in  any  specialty. 

Clinical  Commentaries.  Deduced  from  the  Morphology  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Pbofessob  Achille  De-Giovanni,  Direc.tor 
of  the  General  Medical  Clinic,  University  of  Padua.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Italian  Edition  by  John  Joseph  Eyre, 
M.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.  Part — General.  Price  $4.50.  (New  York: 
Rebman  Company,  1910.) 

That  the  morphology  of  the  human  body  should  be  studied  as  a 
help  both  in  physiology  and  pathology  will  be  denied  by  no  wise 
physician,  but  that  these  “ Commentaries  ” can  be  correctly  drawn 
from  such  a study  is  very  doubtful.  The  chapter  on  the  “ Mor- 
phological Examination  of  the  Heart  ” is  vet y typical  of  the 
author’s  point  of  view,  and  so  it  is  fair  to  make  certain  extracts 
to  indicate  his  methods.  On  pages  221-224  is  described  how  to 
mark  out  the  cardiac  triangle  on  the  surface  of  the  body— the  de- 
scription is  vague,  which  is  explained  in  the  following  statement 
(p.  224):  “I  have  already  said  more  than  once  that  I have  no 

faith  in  averages,  and  I have  given  my  reasons.  Hence  I have 
considered  it  useless  to  give  the  figures  which  concern  the  length 
of  the  sides  of  the  cardiac  triangle.”  Morphology,  if  it  is  to  be 
studied  like  other  exact  sciences,  must  deal  with  figures  and 
averages.  Some  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  understanding  the 
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author  may  come  from  the  very  imperfect  translation.  On  p. 
225  occurs  the  following  sentence:  “The  part  which  this  contrib- 
utes to  forming  the  base  and  the  apex  naturally  increases  some- 
what the  proportion  of  the  base  and  of  the  left  ventricle;  but  at 
any  rate  in  the  maximal  disproportion  which  refers  to  the  right 
ventricle  rests  the  criterion  for  concluding  that  the  cause  for  the 
complexive  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  due  both  the  right  ventricle 
by  reason  of  the  entity  of  the  disproportion  of  the  side  of  the 
triangle  which  appertains  to  it.”  The  author  (p.  226),  in  italics, 
gives  a method  of  measuring  the  fist  and  says  if  this  is  accurately 
taken  “ one  will  have  the  measurement  of  the  base  of  the  heart. 

This  Is  a fact,  not  an  opinion " Throughout  the  work  the 

author  shows  this  unjustifiable  (?)  dogmatism.  For  Instance,  on 
page  96,  we  read  “ Following  these  conceptions,  one  comprehends 
that  the  external  environment  can  modify  the  internal  environ- 
ment— that  the  diplococeus,  for  instance,  of  the  saliva  can  become 
the  penumococcus  of  pneumonia,  and  another  the  meningcoccus 

From  the  chapter  on  “ Fat  and  Panniculus  Adiposus  ” the  follow- 
ing statements  are  taken:  “and  equally  that  the  individuals  in 
whom  fat  is  produced  beyond  the  ordinary  amounts  in  some  parts 
of  their  body  demonstrate  in  these  parts  a morphological  anomaly 
with  a lymphatic  character”;  and  further  on  “1  have  observed 
that  in  all  ages  the  richness  in  fat  coincides  with  a particular 
form  of  the  body  in  which  certain  morphological  relations  that 
I shall  indicate  later  on  are  always  verified.”  One  more  quota- 
tion and  we  will  close  leaving  it  to  those  interested  to  decide  as  to 
whether  the  case  is  proven,  as  the  author  presents  it,  and  whether 
so  much  can  be  deduced  from  morphology  as  he  believes.  “On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  trunk  takes  place  less  rapidly 
in  the  female  sex.  than  in  the  male,  and  this  is  in  relationship  with 
the  great  nervousness  of  females  with  scrofulous  and  rachitic  con- 


stitutions. Without  entering  now  into  the  discussion  as  to  & 
importance  of  these  ideas,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  <■ 
are  dealing  with  the  results  of  researches  conducted  withs: 
method  [sic]  with  the  sole  object  of  finding  averages  [in  which 
elsewhere  the  author  has  no  faith],  and  not  of  forming  series 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  morphological  method,  «j; 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  from  the  results  we  see  arise  the  it 
portance  which  a new  study  of  the  vertebral  column  must  hare 
for  recognizing  the  variations  of  its  development  in  relationshi; 
i with  the  whole  of  the  body,  including  the  medulla  spinalis' 
: (p.  157). 

| 

Vaccine  Therapy — Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  R.  W.  toe 
M.  D.,  B.  S.  (Lond.),  etc.  Third  Edition.  Price  $2.  (PM» 
delphia:  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  <H  Co.,  1910.) 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  to  this  edition  that  “ it  has  bea 
completely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date."  It  has  filled  a «a 
and  been  successful,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  If 
refer  our  readers  to  the  very  favorable  notice  of  it  which  ip 
peared  in  this  Bulletin  in  March,  1909. 

Practical  Obstetrics.  By  E.  Hastings  Tweedv,  P.  R.  C. P. I,  and 
G.  T.  Wbench,  M.  D.  Second  Edition.  Price  55.50.  (Lmia 
Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  <f  Stoughton,  1910.) 

I The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1908  under  the  title 
of  “ Rotunda  Practical  Midwifery  ” and  was  reviewed  in  tin 
journal  in  December,  1909.  What  was  said  of  it  then  applies  It 
day.  It  Is  a mistake  to  have  changed  the  title.  " The  chapter: 
on  the  toxmmia  of  pregnancy,  uterine  inertia,  and  contracts; 
pelvis  have  been  rewritten.”  Some  other  changes  have  been  mad* 
in  the  book,  and  it  is  now  a smaller  volume,  although  the  numbc: 
of  pages  remains  the  same. 


Oxford  Hedical  Publications.  A System  of  Syphilis.  In  Six 
Volumes.  Edited  by  D’Arcy  Power,  M.  B.  Oxon  F R r q 
and  J.  Keogh  Murphy,  M.  C.  Cantab.,  F.  R C S With  an 
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Message.  By  Philip  Zenner  1910  H\°'ene-  A Physician's 
Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati.  m°'  126  Pages'  The 

Treatises  on  Fistula  in  Ann  

Arderne,  from  an  Early  Fifteemh  cfot0"**  C‘mers-  B!  John 
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Progressive  Medicine.  A Quarterly  Digest  of  Advances,  1 
coveries  and  Improvements  in  the  Medical  and  Surgi 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  assisted 
Leighton  F.  Appleman,  M.  D.  Volume  II.  June,  1910.  i 
363  pages.  Lea  & Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Vegetable  Proteins.  By  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Ph.D.  1! 
8vo.  125  pages.  [Monographs  on  Biochemistry.  Edited 
R.  H.  Aders  Plimmer,  D.  Sc.,  and  F.  G.  Hopkins,  M.A,  M 
D.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S.]  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London,  N 
York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

The  Practice  of  Midwifery.  Being  the  Seventh  Edition  oi  1 
Galabin’s  Manual  of  Midwifery.  Greatly  Enlarged  and  I 
tended.  By  Alfred  Lewis  Galabin,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Cantab.;  F. 
C.  P.  Lond.;  and  George  Blacker,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  Lond.;  F. 
C.  S.  Eng.;  F.  R.  Q p Lond.  Illustrated  with  503  engn 
tags.  1910.  8vo.  1123  pages.  The  Macmillan  Compu 
New  York. 

Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A fW: 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teackk 
By  Abraham  Flexner.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Foundation.  Bulletin  No. 
1910.  4 to.  346  pages.  D.  B.  Updick,  The  Merrymount  Prd 
Boston. 

American  Practice  of  Surgery.  A Complete  System  of  the  Scien 
and  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Representative  Surgeons  of  the  U«  ' 
States  and  Canada.  Editors:  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  M.D.,  Lh_ 
Albert  H.  Buck,  M.  D.  Complete  in  Eight  Volumes.  R 
tasely  Illustrated.  Volume  Seven.  4to.  961  pages.  'vlllj 
Wood  and  Company,  New  York. 
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dred  and  twenty-two  illustrations.  1910.  12mo.  380 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia. 
of  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  William  James  Dugan, 
Vith  ninety-one  illustrations.  1910.  8°.  242  pages, 

ivis  Company,  Philadelphia. 

f Laboratory  Diagnosis.  By  Francis  Ashley  Faught, 
Second  revised  edition.  Containing  an  indican  scale 
s,  eight  full-page  plates  and  numerous  engravings  in 
1910.  8vo.  336  pages.  F.  A.  Davis  Company, 
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f Physiology.  With  Practical  Exercises.  By  G.  N. 
M.  A.,  D.  Sc.,  M.  D.  Edin.,  D.  P.  H.  Camb.  With  col- 
:es  and  450  other  illustrations.  Sixth  edition.  1910. 
4 pages.  William  Wood  and  Company,  New  York, 
n Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  Royal  Whitman,  M.  D. 
dition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  six 
and  one  engravings.  1910.  8vo.  908  pages.  Lea 
r,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

) pcratoire.  Par  Henri  Hartmann.  Avec  422  figures 
ixte  dont  80  en  couleur.  1911.  4to.  498  pages.  G. 
Paris. 

la  a sc  and  Treatment.  By  R.  W.  Murray,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
ition.  With  62  illustrations.  1910.  8vo.  184  pages, 
hurchill,  London. 

Syndesmology.  By  Howard  A.  Sutton,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
K.  Drinker,  B.  S.  1910.  8vo.  225  pages.  P. 
9 Son  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Measures  Taken  Against  Malaria  in  the  Lahore 
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iges.  J.  H.  Furst  Company,  Baltimore. 


Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Upper  Alimentary  Tract.  By  Anthony 
Bassler,  M.  D.  Copiously  illustrated  with  numerous  half-tone 
and  line  text-engravings  and  56  full-page  half-tone  plates 
(with  nearly  100  figures)  plain  and  in  colors,  from  original 
photographs  and  drawings.  1910.  8vo.  836  pages.  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Oxford  Medical  Publications.  Publishers:  Henry  Frowde,  Lon- 
don; Hodder  & Stoughton,  London.  The  following  four 
volumes. 

Fractures  and  Their  Treatment.  By  J.  Hogarth  Pringle,  M.  B. 
(Ed.),  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.)  Glasgow.  1910.  8vo.  384  pages. 

A Handbook  of  the  Surgery  of  Children.  By  E.  Kirmisson. 
Translated  by  J.  Keogh  Murphy,  M.  C.  (Cantab.),  F.  R. C.  S. 
1910.  8vo.  822  pages. 

A System  of  Syphilis.  In  Six  Volumes.  Edited  by  D’Arcy  Power, 
M.  B.  Oxon.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  and  J.  Keogh  Murphy,  M.  C.  Cantab., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, F.  R.  S.  Vols.  V and  VI.  1910.  8vo. 

Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  A Book  Designed  for  Use  in 
Courses  in  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  of  Science.  By  Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  two  full-page 
plates  of  absorption  spectra  in  colors,  four  additional  full- 
page  color  plates  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  figures 
of  which  twelve  are  in  colors.  1910.  8vo.  440  pages.  P. 
Blakiston’s  Son  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Rational  Hydrotherapy.  A Manual  of  the  Physiological  and 
Therapeutic  Effects  of  Hydriatic  Procedures,  and  the  Tech- 
nique of  their  Application  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  By 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.  With  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
illustrations,  nineteen  in  -colors.  Fourth  revised  edition. 
1910.  Svo.  1247  pages.  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Die  Faeces  des  Siiuglings  u nd  des  Kindes.  Die  Bedeutung  und 
Technik  ihrer  Untersuchung.  Von  Dr.  Adolf  F.  Hecht.  Mit 
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4to.  186  pages.  Urban  & Schwarzenberg,  Berlin  and  Wien. 

Andreas  Vesalius,  the  Reformer  of  Anatomy.  By  James  Moores 
Ball,  M.  D.  1910.  Fol.  XVII -f  149  pages.  Science  Medical 
Press,  Saint  Louis. 

Golden  Rules  of  Refraction.  By  Ernest  E.  Maddox,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  Ed.  “ Golden  Rules  ” Series.  No.  XII.  Third 
edition,  revised.  32mo.  96  pages.  JohB  Wright  & Sons,  Ltd., 
Bristol;  Simpkln,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 

Chronicles  of  Pharmacy.  By  A.  C.  Wootton.  Two  Volumes.  1910. 
8vo.  Macmillan  and  Company,  Limited,  London. 

Applied  Anatomy.  The  Construction  of  the  Human  Body  Con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  its  Functions,  Diseases  and  Injuries. 
By  Gwilym  G.  Davis.  With  six  hundred  and  thirty  illustra- 
tions, mostly  from  original  dissections  and  many  in  color  by 
Erwin  F.  Faber.  [1910.]  4to.  630  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

The  Classification  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  Commonly  Known 
as  Rheumatism.  By  Frank  E.  Peckham,  M.  D.  Fiske  Fund 
Prize  Dissertation.  No.  LIII.  1910.  Svo.  76  pages.  Snow 
& Farnham  Company,  Printers,  Providence. 

The  Harvey  Lectures.  Delivered  under  the  Auspices  of  The 
Harvey  Society  of  New  York,  1908-1909.  By  Prof.  A.  Calmette, 
Prof.  W.  G.  MacCallum,  Prof.  Graham  Lusk,  Prof.  W.  Falta, 
Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Prof.  A.  B.  Mac- 
allum,  Prof.  J.  B.  Leathes.  Prof.  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr.,  Dr. 
C.  B.  Davenport.  1910.  8vo.  290  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 
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Bier’s  Text-Book  of  Hyperannia  as  Applied  in  Medicine  and  SurjX 
gery.  By  Professor  Dr.  August  Bier.  Only  authorized  trans# 
lation  from  the  sixth  German  revised  edition  by  Dr.  Gustavusv 
M.  Blech.  With  thirty-nine  illustrations.  [1909.]  8vo.  439* 
pages.  Rebman  Company,  New  York.  ^ 

A Laboratory  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  By  Charles  Sedgwick}; 
Minot,  LL.  D.  (Yale  and  Toronto),  D.  Sc.  (Oxford).  Second! 
edition,  revised  with  262  illustrations,  chiefly  original.  1910$ 

4 to.  402  pages.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & Co.,  Philadelphia.  1 

Vaccine  Therapy.  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  R.  W.  Allen,! 

M.  D.,  B.  S.  (Lond.).  Third  edition.  1910.  8vo.  277  pages': 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  & Co.,  Philadelphia.  4^ 

The  Diseases  of  Women.  By  J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.) 
and  Arthur  E.  Giles,  M.  D„  B.  Sc.  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  HERTER  FOUNDATION.* 


By  Professor  Hans  Chlari,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  University  of  Strassburg,  Germany. 


iTION  OF  THE  AMNION  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  HUMAN 

Malformations. 

lologist  would  discuss  the  relation  of  the  amnion 
of  human  malformations,  he  must  base  his  views 
e gathered  from  pathological  anatomy.  He  must 
ly  the  cases  in  point  that  he  may  recognize  the 
luences  which  the  amnion  can  exert.  He  must 
rusly  to  ascertain  causes  for  these  pathological 
?inally,  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
d in  the  literature,  he  must  gain  a correct  view 
e frequency  of  deformities  which  depend  upon 
nd  must  contrast  them  with  deformities  which 
'.rent  way. 

to  one  denies  that  human  malformations  may 
her  ways  and  quite  independently  of  the  amnion, 
v a child  may  inherit  a deformity  from  either 
r its  maternal  ancestors:  polydactylism  illus- 
l.  The  cause  for  such  malformations  exists  in 
j— either  ovum  dr  spermatozoon.  Again,  some 
embryo  may  occasion  malformation  which  is 
pathological  collections  of  fluid  within  the  body 
inhydrops) . Occasionally,  the  umbilical  cord 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
ler  5,  6,  7,  1910. 


or  the  second  ovum  where  there  is  a double  pregnancy,  will 
exert  a teratological  influence.  We  also  know  that  an  injury 
directed  against  the  abdomen  of  a pregnant  woman  may  bring 
about  foetal  malformation.  To  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
this  last  influence  I will  relate  the  history  of  a case  which  I saw 
in  the  year  1881,  while  in  Vienna,  and  which  was  published  by 
Anton.  The  infant  was  a boy  who  died  when  fourteen  days 
old.  The  autopsy  revealed  an  imperfect  corpus  callosum; 
persistence  of  the  embryonic  median  furrows  of  the  cerebrum 
with  microgyria;  hair  lip  and  cleft  palate;  and  a fracture  of 
the  right  femur  which  had  healed  in  utero.  The  period  at 
which  the  defect  in  the  corpus  callosum  must  have  originated 
was  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  At 
this  time,  moreover,  according  to  the  mother’s  history,  she 
had  sustained  an  injury,  falling  on  the  ice  in  such  a way  as  to 
receive  the  brunt  of  the  blow  upon  her  abdomen.  This  had 
caused  the  fracture  of  the  femur,  and  favors  Anton’s  view, 
that  the  same  injury  caused  not  only  breaking  of  the  bone, 
but  also  malformation  of  the  brain.  The  pathologist  who 
studies  human  malformations  of  amniotic  origin,  must  do  so 
in  the  light  of  both  comparative  pathology  and  experimental 
teratology.  But  he  will  be  very  careful  in  adopting  their 
teaching,  since  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  amnion  are 
not  the  same  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals. 
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I have  had  opportunity  to  study  an  unusually  large  number 
of  human  malformations.  The  crises,  I shall  bring  to  your 
attention  are  selected  from  this  material,  which  was  secured 
at  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Strassburg. 

By  far  the  most  common  human  deformities  of  amniotic 
origin  are  those  caused  by  “ Simonarf  s bands.”  These  string- 
like portions  of  amnion  usually  pass  from  that  membrane  to 
the  embryo.  A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  mal- 
formations they  cause.  Such  deformities  represent  widely 
different  types,  including  hair  lip,  cleft  palate,  micrognathia; 
fissure  of  the  face,  of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord;  fissure  of 
the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen;  constriction  of  the  penis,  and 
malformation  of  the  extremities.*  These  bands  run  not  only 
from  the  amnion  to  the  foetus,  but  may  pass  from  one  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  foetus  to  another.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  subsequent  development  of  the  embryo  or 
foetus  may  cause  the  amniotic  bands  to  disappear  after  they 
have  produced  deformity;  hence  their  previous  existence  may 
be  attested  at  the  time  of  birth  only  by  the  damage  they  have 
worked. 

I am  indebted  to  Professor  Kretz  for  permission  to  use  the 
following  cases  from  the  Pathological  Museum  at  Prague : 

Fig.  1 shows  both  hands  of  a nine-month  foetus  with  pero- 
dactvlia  caused  by  Simonart’s  bands;  in  other  respects  it  was 
normal.  On  the  left  hand  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  on  the 
right  hand  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  are  imperfectly 
formed;  the  fingers  mentioned  on  the  right  hand  are  not 
separated  from  one  another.  Bemains  of  amniotic  threads  are 
seen  on  both  hands,  adherent  to  the  affected  fingers.  We 
were  unable  to  examine  the  placenta. 

I have  found  the  same  kind  of  deformity  in  a woman 
seventy  years  old,  and  in  her  case  the  deformity  was  certainly 
caused  by  amniotic  threads  (Fig.  2).  The  right  hand  pre- 
sents atrophy  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers;  the  left  hand 
atrophy  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  together  with  a de- 
fective nail  on  the  fifth  finger,  a deep  dorsal  furrow  on  the 
fourth  finger,  a rather  deep  furrow  on  the  back  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  third  finger,  and  a furrow  on  the  back  of  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  index  finger.  These  deformities  were 
all  present  at  birth. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  amniotic  bands  mav  cause  con 
stnction  about  more  proximal  parts  of  the  extremity  I offer 
as  an  example  the  case  pictured  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  that  of  an 
mfant  who  died  when  three  hours  old.  It  presented  fissures  of 
the  bram  and  of  the  face.  The  left  hand  showed  indentation 
upon  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers;  absence  of  the  nai 
phalanx  of  the  fifth  finger,  at  the  ulnar  edge  of  which  there 
sh  1 hung  a remnant  of  an  amniotic  thread.  On  the  lh 
side,  and  about  1 cm.  below  the  elbow,  a deep  circular 
was  found ; the  constriction  reached  *hr  uni  ure 

bones  of  the  forearm.  At  this  pit  i f ^ °f  the 
the  bones  were  broken  as  the  result  of  in  ’ 8 ° ^ and 

birth.  Distalwards  from  thl  ^ Sri  1 * 

remains  of  an  extremity.  It  measured  5 by  sT'craTV^ 

* See  Von  Winckel. 


responded  to  the  upper  arm  and  the  hand.  It  was  mark* 
cedematous,  and  at  its  peripheral  end  bore  four  digits;  fe 
of  them,  namely,  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  and  the  thuEl. 
were  well  formed,  except  that  the  nail  on  the  last  was  lackinj. 
All  were  of  normal  size.  The  second  finger  was  represei®: 
by  a short,  pyramidal  projection  of  skin  without  any  nail,®! 
had  been  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  side  of  ih 
thumb.  Amniotic  threads  joined -the  above  mentioned  con- 
striction in  the  forearm  to  the  rudimentary  finger,  and  Ml 
the  latter  as  would  a sling.  The  third  finger  was  entirely  lad- 
ing. 

It  would  have  been  only  a step  from  this  deep  circular 
fissure  formation  to  complete  intrauterine  amputation  of  tit 
right  forearm.  In  this  instance  also,  we  had  no  opportunii; 
to  examine  the  placenta. 

Much  less  frequently,  amniotic  bands  are  found  attached  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Fig.  4 shows  a shrivelled,  sixth- 
month  foetus  papyraceous,  which  had  died  sometime  befc 
birth.  Amniotic  adhesions  appear  on  the  head.  A baud  4 cm. 
long  and  2 mm.  thick  extended  from  the  skull  of  the  fretus 
a point  on  the  placenta  near  the  insertion  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  was  twisted  in  a spiral  about  the  latter  structure. 
A club-shaped  appendage  was  found  in  the  region  of  the 
large  fontanelle,  immediately  in  front  of  the  amniotic  bare 
with  which  it  was  connected.  The  appendage  was  1 cm.  lone, 
and  5 mm.  thick  at  its  free  end.  It  was  covered  with  skin, 
contained  a cavity  which  could  be  traced  through  its  pedick 
into  the  cavum  cerebri,  and  clearly  represented  an  encepha!> 
eele.  The  periphery  of  the  placenta  had  involuted  and  com- 
pletely atrophied;  but  for  that,  the  amnion  presented  is 
normal  characteristics. 

In  this  case,  then,  we  have  seen  an  amniotic  band  attache! 
to  the  head  of  an  embryo  and  an  eneephalocele  produced 
through  the  traction  thus  occasioned.  Moreover,  foetal  death 
was  very  likely  the  result  of  its  action,  since  constriction  of 
the  umbilical  cord  by  the  band  would  seem  to  account  for  but 
event 

Figure  5 represents  a ease  of  schizosoma  caused  by  amniotic 
bands.  The  foetus  was  about  38  cm.  long.  A short,  ribbon-like 
band  of  amnion  passed  from  the  region  of  the  navel  to  d" 
back  of  the  foetus  and  had  drawn  along  a tongue-shaped  In- 
jection of  skin  with  a small,  round  cutaneous  appendage  tip"1’ 
it-  In  consequence  of  this  band,  several  deformities  had 
arisen,  namely,  a deep  transverse  furrow  across  the  back;  i® 
perfect  closure  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  on  the  right 
side , protrusion  of  the  viscera ; and  defective  formation  "■ 
the  right  upper  extremity.  There  was  no  umbilical  c®1 
The  umbilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein  issued  from  * 
lower  edge  of  the  abdominal  fissure.  These  vessels  were  elo^  y 
approximated,  and  ran  to  the  placenta  surrounded  by  a terl 
small  quantity  of  Whartonian  jelly,  which  in  turn  was 
in  amnion.  The  other  malformations  noted  in  this  specimen 
were  a median  fissure  of  the  thumb;  talipes  varus  with  hf 
tadactylia  on  the  left  side  and  talipes  valgus  with  hexadactyN 
on  the  right.  A few  amniotic  threads  hung  upon  tl,e  rl- 
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amnion  which  covered  the  placenta  exhibited  a few 
?ads,  scattered  here  and  there  over  its  inner  surface, 
illustrates  the  group  of  cases  in  which  amniotic 
from  one  part  of  the  foetal  body  to  another.  This 
:0  cm.  long  and  of  the  male  sex.  An  eqcephalocele, 
zontal  circumference  of  22  cm.  appeared  upon  the 
skin  covering  it  was  very  thin ; the  hernial  opening 
. wide ; the  cavity  within  the  skull  was  quite  small, 
itho-palatosehisis  appeared  upon  the  right  side  of 
i’rom  the  chiloschisis  a fissure  ran  upwards  through 
alf  of  the  nose  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hernial 
L thread-like  cord  10  cm.  in  length  was  attached  at 
point,  and  ran  toward  the  right  axilla,  where  it 

0 three  parts,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the 
id  one  to  the  posterior  axillary  fold;  the  third  was 
the  back  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  right  scapula, 
•e,  the  right  hand  was  deformed ; the  fingers  from 
to  the  fifth  were  small,  malformed,  without  nails 
cted  by  manifold,  delicate  amniotic  threads.  The 
f the  fourth  finger  on  this  hand  had  turned  black, 
oot  showed  a valgus,  and  the  left  a varus  position. 
:a  was  not  obtained. 

ical  anatomy  also  teaches  that  the  mediation  of 
bands  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  amnion 
sally  related  to  foetal  malformations;  abnormality 
of  the  amniotic  cavity,  and  particularly  a diminu- 
f reacts  harmfully  upon  the  development  of  the 
ises  of  this  sort  have  been  recorded  by  Marchand  and 
e.  In  the  case  reported  by  Marchand,  the  embryo 

1 six  to  seven  weeks’  development.  Adhesions  were 
t there  was  also  a particularly  defective  amnion, 
ugh  the  latter  anomaly  that  the  embryo  had  suf- 
■,ive  deformation.  A continuous  layer  of  amniotic 
was  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion, 
ittributed  this  either  to  a late  proliferation  of 
im  from  the  point-  where  the  amnion  had  rup- 

cleavage  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion, 
ise  pertained  to  a seven-month  foetus,  in  which  ab- 
aeture  of  the  amnion  had  caused  unusual  bending 
extensive  adhesions  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
>f  malformations. 

nection,  I am  able  to  add  another  case,  illustrated 
id  7b.  This  specimen  consisted  of  a 34  cm.  long, 
, which  presented  fissure  of  the  face,  a sear  to- 
two  cylindrical  cutaneous  appendages  upon  the 
skull  and  perodactylia  of  both  hands  as  well  as 
pot;  from  the  digits  of  the  last  remains  of  am- 
ps hung.  Moreover,  in  this  specimen  we  found 
Iving  the  abdomen  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
i of  the  abdominal  organs  and  the  left  lung 
ugh  the  opening.  The  trunk  of  the  foetus  was 
narrow,  and  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
corset.  A thick,  net-like  covering  of  amnion, 
by  apertures,  was  fitted  closely  about  the  body, 
itherent  save  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure.  The 
i entered  at  the  right  edge  of  the  abdominal 
I 


fissure.  This  structure  was  13  cm.  long,  and  was  inserted 
upon  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  which  had  a diameter  of  17 
cm.  The  amniotic  covering  of  the  placenta,  and  indeed  of  the 
entire  inner  surface  of  the  chorion  was  lacking.  Microscopical 
study  verified  that  fact,  showing  only  a few  delicate  thread- 
like remnants  of  the  membrane.  The  short  umbilical  cord 
was  entirely  covered  by  amnion. 

From  the  findings  in  this  specimen,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable that  the  sehizosoma  had  been  produced  by  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  amnion.  The  body  of  the  embryo  had 
been  surrounded  by  a closely  applied  corset  which  interfered 
with  the  closure  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  The  mem- 
brane had  become  detached  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head 
and  the  extremities;  these  regions  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  amnion.  Malformation  of  the  head  and  extremities 
had  been  caused  by  Simonart’s  bands,  remnants  of  which 
were  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion. 

I found  a specimen  in  the  Prague  Museum  which  probably 
belongs  to  this  group  of  cases.  The  foetus  was  a male,  and 
had  reached  the  fourth  month  of  development.  One  could  not 
actually  demonstrate  that  the  amniotic  cavity  had  been  con- 
tracted, but  could  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  deformity  was 
abnormal  pressure  against  the  amnion  in  the  locality  of  the 
affected  parts  (Fig.  8).  The  left  upper  extremity  of  the 
foetus  was  rudimentarilv  developed,  and  supplied  with  only 
one  digit.  The  limb  was  attached  in  a deep  fossa  upon  the 
left  wall  of  the  thorax  where  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs  were  absent,  and  the  pectoralis  major  muscle, 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  intercostal  muscles,  were  very  thin. 
In  this  instance,  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  amnion 
which  enclosed  the  left  upper  extremity  had  been  too  small, 
and  that  perobrachia  was  produced  in  that  way.  Ritter, 
Ganghofner  and  Eppinger  have  described  cases  of  the  same 
character. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  pathological  anatomy,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  malformations  and  even  death  of  the 
embryo  may  result  from  an  abnormally  spacious  amnion,  or 
to  a premature  collection  of  amniotic  fluid.  Yet,  actual  ob- 
servations, so  far  as  I know,  have  not  been  made  to  substanti- 
ate this  opinion ; nor  have  I observed  cases  which  would  seem 
to  belong  in  that  category. 

What  do  we  know  concerning  the  cause  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  either  Simonart’s  bands  or  of  an  abnormally  small 
amniotic  cavity  ? 

Originally,  Simonart’s  bands  were  thought  due  to  an  or- 
ganization of  lymph  (Montgomery),  which  was  referred  to 
some  inflammatory  process  (Simpson,  Gratzer,  Simonart). 
Many  authors,  including  Virchow,  accepted  the  inflammatory 
hypothesis.  In  1854,  G.  Braun  expressed  the  view  for  the 
first  time  that  Simonart’s  bands  were  in  reality  abnormally 
disposed  portions  of  the  amnion  itself.  He  inferred  that  they 
originated  in  consequence  of  pathological  folding  of  the 
amnion,  and  that  this  phenomenon,  in  turn,  depended  upon 
a scant  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid. 

C.  Braun  explained  the  presence  of  these  bands  through  the 
formation  of  plastic  adhesions.  Kustner  elaborated  the  theory, 
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and  suggested  that  intimate  contact  was  established  between 
the  amnion  and  the  embryo  during  the  early  days  of  develop- 
ment. He  considered  that  narrowing  of  the  amnion,  a defi- 
ciency of  amniotic  fluid  and  the  formation  of  folds  in  the 
membrane  might  bring  about  adhesions  between  it  and  the 
young  embryo.  These  adhesions  gradually  became  firmer  and 
occasioned  the  malformation.  Possibly,  other  outgrowths 
might  later  develop  from  the  amnion,  but  in  that  event  the 
epithelium  covering  the  surface  of  the  foetus  would  have  to  die 
before  adhesions  could  occur.  Finally,  Kustner  believed  that 
a deficiency  of  amniotic  fluid  made  it  possible  to  have  sec- 
ondary adhesions  arise  in  connection  with  fissure  formation 
when  the  epithelium  of  the  medullary  folds  or  of  the  intestinal 
wall  was  elevated.  Later  Kustner  described  a case  of  con- 
genital amputation  of  hands  and  feet  by  amniotic  threads, 
which  resulted  from  a rent  in  the  amnion  due  to  the  mother 
lifting  a heavy  load  during  the  second  month  of  pregnancy. 
The  amnion  had  entwined  itself  about  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  entangled  the  extremities  of  the  embryo,  thereby  affect- 
ing their  amputation.  Olshausen  discussed  tearing  of  the 
amnion  as  a source  of  amniotic  threads,  and  concluded  that 
the  amnion  may  rupture  spontaneously  if  its  cavity  be  too 
small.  Stoeckel  has  quite  recently  collected  a series'  of  these 
cases  in  which  extra-amniotic  pregnancy  was  associated  with 
amniotic  bands. 

My  own  view  is  that  adhesions  between  the  epithelium  of 
the  amnion  and  the  ectoderm  of  the  foetus  are  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  Simonart’s  bands.  Although  we 
are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  development  of 
the  amnion  (Graf  v.  Spee  holds  the  interesting  view  that  the 
amniotic  cavity'  in  the  human  arises  as  a closed  cavitv  within 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  and  develops  from  the  ectoblast)  still 
we  know  that  it  is  formed  very  rapidly,  since  the  youngest 
human  ova  which  have  been  described  already  possess  a closed 
amnion.  Embryos  of  10  mm.  are  closely  surrounded  bv 
amnion  Embryos  of  11-15  mm.  are  separated  from  the 
amnion  by  a distance  of  only  1-3  mm.,  and  it  is  only  when  a 
ength  of  more  than  20  mm.  has  been  attained  that  the  quan- 
itv  of  amniotic  fluid  becomes  commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  embryo,  thus  insuring  an  appropriate  separation  between 
it  and  the  amnion  (Marchand,  Kollman) 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  human  embryo  may  become  adherent  to  the  amnion 
during  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy  , on 

on  the  inner  surface  of  the  amnion  as  well  C ° erniaI  cells 

together  ,„,1,  „ 

another.  The  union  will  gradually  o-r™  « P . f,om  one 
the  amniotic  fluid  begins  to  develLfthe  adb”'  LatCr’  When 
out  and  become  Simonart’s  bands  are  drawn 

feetus,  or  from  one  part  of  the  flh  t ° f'0™  amnion  to 
as  these  adhesions  occur  during  th  S r another'  Inasmueh 
»»•  <**  «» 

imagine.  This  conception  wWp  • ^ f def°nmty,  one  ^ 
and  a later  fusion  <5  the  h„  h 3 primary  a^mon 

~p.ofi.ct,  to  r-  w”w 
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Microscopically',  these  bands  consist  of  a wavy  mass  of  a urns; 
connective  tissue,  exhibiting  very  few  nuclei  and  no  Ik. 
vessels.  They  are  covered  by  amniotic  epithelium  ufc 
shades  into  the  fcetal  epidermis.  As  they  approach  tie  a- 
bryo,  the  covering  of  these  bands  often  presents  the  typis. 
structure  of  skin,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  if 
mately  draw  out  the  skin,  making  it  a part  of  the  band. 

In  addition  to  the  mode  of  formation  just  described,  ote 
occur,  though  much  less  frequently:  thus,  Simonart’s  tail 
may  arise  in  consequence  of  rents  in  the  amnion.  This  app® 
to  me  to  support  the  interpretation  of  the  previously  » 
tioned  case  with  corset-formation,  which  was  attribute! ; 
contracture  of  the  amnion  combined  with  laceration  ot  is 
membrane  and  the  production  of  Simonart’s  bands. 

Valuable  contributions  from  the  field  of  experimental  tern- 
logy  shed  light  npon  the  causation  of  narrowing  of  is 
amnion,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  produced.  Intis 
connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  unusually  inta- 
esting  experiments  of  Dareste.  By  raising  and  lowering  its 
temperature  of  an  incubator,  and  by  warming  different  part1 
of  a hen’s  egg  unequally,  this  investigator  frequently  a- 
eeeded  in  producing  disturbances  in  the  development  of  i- 
amnion.  Moreover,  embryonic  malformations,  apparently  c 
amniotie  origin,  were  noted : cyclopia  w7as  occasioned  by  th- 
rowing of  the  head-fold,  and  svmelia  by  narrowing  of  to 
tail-fold.  These  experimental  observations  support  the  t* 
ception  that  narrow'ing  of  the  amnion  has  a very  direct  tan- 
upon  the  origin  of  certain  human  malformations.  To  be  ;a-. 
these  results  are  not  strictly  analogous  with  similar  toe 
deformities,  since  the  formation  of  the  amnion  in  the  ife. 
and  in  man  are  essentially  different.  In  the  former,  tl- 
amnion  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  folds  which  arise  at : 
anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  body  as  well  as  at  either  sit 
These  folds  meet  and  fuse  over  the  back  of  the  embryo.  " - 
this  mechanism,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  have  serious  inter* 
ence  with  development  of  the  embryo,  since  either  the  heat  it 
tail,  or  one  of  the  side  folds  mar  not  rise  sufficiently,  and  i 


fail  to  reach  its  proper  destination.  As  a result  of  *) 
aminotic  defects,  malformation  of  the  embryo  occurs. 

In  the  development  of  the  human  ovum,  accordiug  « li- 
the amnion  is  formed  exclusively  by  the  head-fold;  H*1 
tends  over  the  embryo  toward  the  tail,  and  ultimately  ta- 
in the  amniotic  cavity.  None  the  less,  here  again  it  ta- 
entirely  possible  for  the  amnion  to  attain  incomplete  tl?'(  - 
ment  through  one  harmful  influence  or  another,  and  o - 
logical  narrowing  of  the  cavity  may  result.  We  can  3- 
imagine  the  amnion  becoming  abnormally  firm  and  rig1-  - 
consequence  of  some  disease;  so  that  it  is  incapable0!1 
distension  requisite  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  W f 
Of  course  that  is  only  an  hypothesis  at  present.  1W® 
occasionally  with  cases  which  demonstrate  that  the  s® 
may  undergo  pathological  thickening,  and  attribute  it 1 ^ 
inflammatory  change.  Tn  this  connection,  the  interesting f 
of  v.  Franqud  should  be  cited.  There  a number  of 
nodules  were  noted  on  the  fcetal  side  of  the  amnion,  an  ^ 
them  superficial  plaques  were  found.  These  had 
through  the  proliferation  of  amniotic  ..stroma  about 
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the  fcetal  skin  (remix  caseosa,  desquamated  epi- 
11  clumps  of  lanugo  hair),  which  had  been  de- 
s the  amnion.  Further,  the  fact  should  be  men- 
so-called  “ wind  eggs  ” — a name  given  cases  in 
nbryo  has  perished — often  present  circumscribed 
ckening  of  the  amnion.  Microscopically,  the  con- 
s to  be  a proliferation  of  amniotic  stroma  and 

portion  of  human  malformations  can  be  fairly 
n amniotic  origin  may  be  difficult  to  decide,  but 
n exist  that  the  number  is  large.  Among  178 
formation  studied  by  v.  Winckel,  29  cases  (16.3 
3re  referable  to  Simonart’s  bands.  My  own  ex- 
s me  to  a similar  conclusion.  Beside  this  group, 
other  in  which  deformity  is  due  to  narrowing  of 
cavity;  and  the  latter,  according  to  my  view,  is 
rge  as  the  former.  Combining  the  two,  I would 
;-third  of  all  human  malformations  to  some  in- 
ed  by  the  amnion.  Such  an  estimate,  moreover, 
e into  account  the  deformities  met  with  in  cases 

)S. 

=,  it  becomes  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  am- 
of  malformations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  fre- 
>ens  that  the  membranes  are  studied  too  super- 
>n  the  other,  Simonart’s  bands,  as  well  as  evidence 
ring  of  the  amniotic  cavity,  may  disappear  in  the 
3 of  pregnancy.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  desirable 
larger  amount  of  material  and  study  it  more 
ran  has  been  done. 

ion,  I should  like  to  speak  of  congenital  defects, 
in  the  skin,  especially  about  the  head,  and  have 
to  the  traction  of  amniotic  bands.  Keller  has 
rwed  cases  of  this  sort  and  included  a new  ex- 
was  observed  in  the  Pathological  Institute  at 
The  defect  was  located  upon  the  skull,  and  dif- 
rcspect,  from  similar  cases  thus  far  reported, 
examination  in  this  instance  showed  that  hair 
present  at  the  site  of  the  defect.  That  finding 
» with  the  hypothesis  that  very  early  amniotic 
ted.  Therefore,  Keller,  concluded,  if  the  tear- 
mniotic  adhesions  was  to  account  for  the  de- 
case, the  adhesions  must  have  developed  after 
ith  and  not  during  the  early  days  of  embryonic 
Moreover,  he  held  that  some  inflammatory 
ndamentallv  responsible  and  his  opinion  had 
t the  mother  had  suffered  from  endometritis, 
as  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus  and.  its  separa- 
plished  with  difficulty.  Such  a case  certainly 
lflammatorv  changes  in  the  amnion  be  given 
•ation  in  future  study  of  the  development  of 
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II.  Necrosis  of  the  Pancreas. 

Necrosis  of  the  pancreas  may  arise  from  many  different 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  a severe  trauma,  directly  affecting 
the  organ,  as  for  example  in  gunshot  wounds;  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  acting 
through  the  stomach  wall.  Again  it  may  develop  from  the 
perforation  of  a petic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  result  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  pancreas,  in  so  far  as  extensive  necrosis 
and  putrefaction  may  follow  suppuration  of  the-  organ.  It  is 
my  belief,  however,  that  much  the  most  common  cause  of 
necrosis  of  the  pancreas  is  autodigestion  due  to  the  tryptic 
ferment  of  the  pancreas. 

The  corrosive  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  has  been 
known  for  a long  time,  and  the  tryptic  autodigestion  of  the 
pancreas  has  been  pointed  out  likewise.  In  1879,  Klebs  at- 
tributed pancreatic  hemorrhages  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
pancreatic  juice.  Gus°onbauer  in  1883  described  a cyst  of  the 
pancreas  which  had  been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  a 
melanosarcoma  by  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Arnozan  and 
Vaillard  referred  in  1884  to  the  post  mortem  autodigestion  of 
the  pancreas  in  animals.  Selzer  (1886)  and  Wolfler  (18S8) 
thought  that  the  erosion  of  the  walls  of  pancreatic  cysts  by 
the  pancreatic  secretion  might  lead  to  hemorrhages.  Pelliet 
(1889)  and  von  Hansemann  (1894)  noted  the  frequency  of 
post  mortem  autodigestion  of  the  pancreas.  Tilger  (1894) 
attributed  the  origin  of  pancreatic  cysts  to  autodigestion  in 
pancreatitis.  Nimier  (1894)  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  pancreatic  secretion  as  a source  of  pancreatic  cysts,  follow- 
ing injury  to  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  In  1895  I described  the 
occurrence  of  intra-vitam,  intra-agonal  and  post  mortem  auto- 
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digestion  of  the  pancreas,  and  drew  a comparison  between  this 
and  peptic  autodigestion  of  the  stomach  wall.  Binme  (1897) 
and  Pforringer  (1899)  supported  my  views,  and  Blume,  as 
well  as  Beneke,  sought  the  cause  for  intra-vitam  autodigestion 
in  temporary  ischaemia,  and  Pforringer  in  fat  necrosis.  I 
described  in  1900  a case  of  focal  intra-vitam  autodigestion  in  all 
probability  caused  by  arteritis  obliterans.  Gaylord  (1901) 
reported  autodigestion  of  the  pancreas  following  gunshot 
wounds.  In  1901  and  1902  Lazarus  attributed  anew  the 
origin  of  pancreas  cysts  to  autodigestion. 

Numerous  cases  of  intra-vitam  tryptic  autodigestion  of  the 
pancreas  were,  in  my  opinion,  incorrectly  interpreted,  being 
described  as  hemorrhage  of  the  pancreas,  as  pancreatitis  hemor- 
rhagica and  gangrenosa  (Fits)  and  as  necrosis  of  the  pancreas 
from  other  causes.  Here  are  to  be  found  many  pertinent  ob- 
servations, which  resulted  from  investigation  of  cases  of  fat 
tissue  necrosis  by  Balser  (1882)  which  have  since  been  proved 
to  be  due  to  a lipolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas.  The  necrosis 
of  the  pancreatic  tissue  so  frequently  found  has  been  considered 
by  most  of  the  writers,  as  secondary  in  relation  to  the  necrosis  of 
the  fat  tissue,  and  even  those  authors  who  regarded  the  pancreas 
necrosis  as  primary,  and  the  fat  tissue  necrosis  as  secondarv, 
d d not  ordinarily  think  of  a tryptic  autodigestion  as  the  can* 

ne7°S1S’  bUt  ratLei  8BSUmed  a Priory  pan- 

898  K ? y 8 r ™terS  (Dettner’  1895 ; Hildebrand, 

SSS  Konbeimer,  1898;  Kaufmann,  1891)  took  the  position 

that  the  spontaneous  fat  tissue  necrosis  was  due  to  an  intra- 

longed  together,  in  the  sense  that  the  primary  fac£  was  the 
tryptic  autodigestion  of  the  pancreatic  tissue  whth  " a fol 
lowed  by  the  necrosis  of  the  fat  tissue  dim  tn  • * " 

of  the  fat  ferment  and  its  diffusion  T ^ 8 P°UI'mg  °ut 
that  in  post  mortem  ^ ^ 

tion  of  the  pancreas,  it  wa^not  Ga  ,t”‘agonal  ^todiges- 
tissue  in  the  pancreas  showed  the  beginning^  ^ &t 
as  they  occur  in  necrosis  of  the  fat  8 l * chanSes 
further  that  the  pancreas  hemorrlll  „ZZ  8nd  1 Mplained 
hemorrhagica  and  gangrenosa  were  n tv  d pancreatlhs  acuta 
in  the  pancreas  due  to  a utodi nation  ’D|-^0ro.than  ohang« 
and  possible  inflammation  is  secondary  Th^w'u  Pr'mary 
Beitter  (1905)  and  Truhart  mnav  L7  “ Wed  <1904). 
10118. 


Beitter  (1905)  and  Truhart  7W'  a ^ (l 
wna-  In  1906  I maintained  the  S’mi,ar  °pin' 

tryptic  autodigestion  of  the  pancrea-  Z 7 he  Intra-vitam 
be  a most  important  process  leadin  ° l 'g  Z °nc  hand ■ 
in  the  pancreas  and 7^2 ? 7 exte™ve  hemorrhages 

pancreas  and  to  suppurative  naner  to^  necrosis  nf  the 
of  the  pancreas  if  Sh^LS^  f ^ration 
on  the  other  hand  froZ ZZZl  Z but  that 
digestion  of  the  pancreatic  tissue  hanuT  8 tryptic  ®ut°- 
creas  necrosis  and  fat  tissue  necrosis  (So  T*”  Meas  of  P®n‘ 
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generis.  Williams  and  Busch  (1907),  Truhart  (1908)  c 
most  recently,  Opie  and  Meakins  (1910),  have  espts 
similar  views,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tryptic  autodigeu 
necrosis  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  well  founded 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  cams  for  tht « 
rence  of  q " spontaneous  ” intra-vitam  tryptic  autodifslk: 
the  pancreas  may  be  manifold.  Anything  which  mailer 
injury  of  the  tissues  of  the  pancreas  or  to  activation  of  i 
tryptic  zymogen,  may  induce  tryptic  autodigestion  of  thejs 
creas.  I would  call  especial  attention  to  the  following :: 
portant  etiological  factors:  slight  trauma  of  the  pancreas. r 
causing  rupture  of  a duct;  disturbances  of  the  pancreatic  a 
culation,  which  may  be  looked  upon  (Benecke  and  Blume:  s 
spastic  anaemias,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  frequently  a > 
arteritis  obliterans;  stagnation  of  the  pancreatic  eeawk 
entrance  of  bile  into  the  duct  of  Wirsung  in  cases  of  cfc 
lithiasis,  as  was  first  shown  by  Halsted  and  Opie  in  1901 ; i 
finally  entrance  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  or  the . : 
tents  of  the  duodenum  into  the  duct  of  Wirsung  (Hess.  19 
and  1905;  Beitzke,  1905).  In  individual  cases  oik  k 
always  recall,  and  consider,  as  Eppinger  showed  in  1905,  u 
the  kinases  which  are  able  to  activate  the  pancreatic  seerfb'- 
may  be  of  many  different  kinds.  I will  not  deny  that  top 
autodigestion  of  the  pancreas  may  arise  from  a priman : 
flammation  of  the  organ,  but  I think  it  happens  rarely. 

The  consequences  of  tryptic  autodigestion  of  the  pas® 
may  vary  widely.  As  I have  mentioned,  a grave  disease  rC 
result.  Death  may  result  from  severe  hemorrhage— the  r 
called  apoplexy  of  the  pancreas.  Within  a few  days  death  xf 
follow  after  symptoms  of  ileus  and  peritonitis,  when  ! 
usually  finds  extensive  necrosis  of  the  fat  tissue  in  ass**- 
with  the  reactive  inflammatory  necrosis  of  the  pancreas  b 
cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  to  be  attributed  either  t 1 
resorption  of  a pancreas  toxin  (Dobenauer,  1906)  a p»h 
of  necrosis,  or  to  poisoning  by  trypsin  (Guleke,  1906).  Su- 
ing from  the  pancreas  a diffuse  abdominal  tryptic  delta1 
of  the  cellular  tissue  may  arise,  as  I,  myself,  had  opportun : 
to  report  in  a case  (1909).  Suppuration  and  gangrene ef 4* 
pancreas,  with  eventual  sequestration  of  the  organ,  os.'  - 
velop.  Cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  form  in  consequence  «f  - 
tryptic  autodigestion.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  try® 
autodigestion  of  the  pancreas  may  be  an  insignificant  pi*  - 
which  induces  small  circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  tissue  of 1 
pancreas,  and  small  circumscribed  areas  of  fat  tissue  nerro 
In  the  course  of  time  all  these  foci  may  disappear,  tbw? 
absorption  of  the  necrotic  tissue,  or  at  least  of  the  ^ , 
(necrotic)  pancreatic  tissue  in  which  case  we  may*®  * 
from  the  presence  of  old  fat  necrosis  in  the  pancreas  sDli 
neighborhood  that  there  has  been  an  earlier  autodigesti 
the  gland. 

From  all  this  it  is  easily  seen  what  an  important  rft 
tryptic  autodigestion  of  the  pancreas  plays.  It  's8urf  ^. 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  pathology  of  ^ 

The  practicing  physician  must  be  cognizant  of  this  an*  ^ 
tion,  since  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  severe  w 1 


oftentimes  may  be  saved  bv  surgical  measures. 
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III.  Spondylolisthesis. 

S^K3*S» 


11  clinical  and  12  anatomical  cases  in  1882 

« « “ s ::  “ ■■ 1883 

"d  “ “ “ 8»  » - •■  llll, ' 

ixsrxtxz  rj»r 

I1™*"1'  »■*  »«,I  vertete..  ft”Cj  1M 

r s£f* s sir 

ZZ8il\ZfaZfanhd  !eit  ab0Ut  130  bad  been 

,"e0nTLtve7Ubll:,ati0n  °f  WilliamS’  and  binding  his 
so  that  the  I °°IleCt  10  CliDicaI  aDd  7 “Atomical 
At  the  1 I-'  DUm  thUS  f3r  reCOrded  amounts  to 

o-  fh  01 16  ^lm€?  ^ mus^  admitted,  particularly 

s tbe  Cases  whlch  were  described  clinically,  tlfat  in  not  I 

!enslagrT  W3S  8t  l6aSt  dOT,btfuL  Moreover,  in  several 

n of  thetrtor/T1^  aDatoraica11^  o^ly  the  pelvic 
hie  f V , ”'a  coiumn  or  even  isolated  vertebra  were 

ble  for  study,  so  that  Breus  and  Kolisko  in  1900  in  their 

” “2  wort  ” r«™  .f  the  mU  ,ter 

stheSewrer!eCKPreParati0n?5  88  Wel1  as  those  ;n ’which 
[1  det  l !i°n  y ^^nning,  stated  that  only  18  examples 

^rSardyIolrtheais  were  °n 

J atisfactory  anatomical  description  of  the  pelvis 
seovered  in  vlenna^  additi°Ml  Spedmens  "’hich  they’ 
cially  from  a clinical  point  of  view,  the  means  of  dia<r- 
, §.  - Pondylohsthesis  have  been  fully  developed;  and 

rse  fu™  Sympt°mS  d6Scribed’  such  as  the 

nbar  lorrT  ™ ^ ab°TC  the  lumbo-sacral  juncture, 

uliar  « % tke  dlmin>shed  pelvic  inclination,  and 

iar  rope  dancer  gait”  of  the  individuals  affected 

olisthesis  ?me,  tlme’  the  lrnp°rtance  of  lumbo-sacral 
listhesLs  has  been  accentuated  on  account  of  the  im- 


- - *8«  **> 

SSSrr-" 

more  particularly  by  Breus  and  Kol'  iT^  ^ beeD  Studled’ 

i.  is,  2 Xl  Z7:  V r“11  the  * 

upper  end  of  th  inclination  is  also  diminished,  the 

ppe  emt  0f  the  sacrum  appears  to  be  inclined  posteriorly 
and  the  region  of  the  symphysis  pubis  elevated.  Cuent  ■ 
the  vertical  concavity  of  the  sacrum  is  markedly  increased  and 
e entire  bone  is  retroposed,  and  the  articulation  between  the 
tZ  2 *“f  “ml  *»P»  toward  t,°.ZZZZ‘ 

:“Td‘°  lhvrr  *£■— 

Of  the  body,  and  to  the  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
y weight  is  tiansmitted  to  the  sacrum,  and  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  pronounced  until  the  orthesis  is  « by 
svnostotic  processes.  " 

fhe  “°St  ir*terestinS  <tllestioD  >n  connection  with  this  sub 
ect  is  the  mode  of  production  of  the  olisthesis,  and  numerous 
heories  have  been  advanced  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it.  lvilian 

ant  etmlSi  a CrrUniCati°n  C0Midered  that  the  most  ^Port- 
ent etiolo^cal  factor  consisted  in  an  inflammatory  softening 

of  the  ast  intervertebral  cartilage,  as  well  as  of  the  nZ 

mitted  FmmtS. ,and  vertebraj-  At  the  same  time,  he  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  spondylolisthesis  developing  as  a 

result  of  retrogressive  changes  in  the  first  sacral  vertebra 

reS7Vn  1854  ?PI'eSSed  the  be,ief  that  the  anomaly  might 
, , an  cedematous  condition  of  the  spinal  membranes 

1i8!5  "'8S  the  fiMt  t0  Tesort  t0  experiment  in  the 
hope  of  elucidating  the  etiology  of  lumbo-sacral  spondylolis- 
thesis, and  showed  that  it  never  followed  mere  section  of  all 
the  ligamentous  structures  about  the  lumbo-sacral  juncture, 
but  readdy  occurred  after  the  interarticular  portions  of  the 
arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  sawed  through,  and 
the  last  intervertebral  cartilage  severed.  Prom  these  observa- 
tions he  concluded  that  the  development  of  lumbo-sacral 
spondylolisthesis  is  usually  prerented  by  the  articular  proc- 
esses, and  can  only  occur  after  their  destruction.  Or,  it  might 
follow  luxation  of  the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  or  finally  be  due  to  a general  softening  of 
the  ring  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  which  permitted  its  articu- 
lar processes  to  become  so  far  removed  from  its  body  that  the 
latter  could  glide  forward  and  downward,  while  its  inferior 
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articular  processes  still  remained  in  contact  with  the  superior 
articular  processes  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra. 

The  hydrorrhachis  theory  was  generalized  by  Lambl  in  1856 
and  in  1858.  He  held  that  such  a condition  could  give  rise 
to  a pseudoarthrosis  of  the  interarticular  portion  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
spondylolysis  interarticularis.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
the  possibility  of  spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  developing 
as  the  result  of  luxation  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  proc- 
esses, or  from  a fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  verte- 
bra, as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  a rudimentary  accessory 
vertebra  (Sehaltwirbel). 

Breslau,  in  1861,  in  describing'  a new  case,  designated  as 
caries  sicca  an  inflammatory  softening  of  the  bony  tissue  of 
the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebrae,  as  well  as  of  the 
last  intervertebral  cartilage;  and  stated  that  the  lengthening 
of  the  vertebral  arch  in  spondylolisthetic  processes  could  there- 
fore be  secondary  in  nature.  In  1863  Hugenberger  attributed 
a case  of  traumatic  lumbo-sacral  spondylolisthesis  to  forcible 
luxation  or  fracture  of  the  articular  processes;  while  Blake 
in  1867  considered  that  the  development  of  the  olisthesis 
might  be  due  to  excessive  stretching  of  the  ligaments  at  the 
lumbo-sacral  juncture  resulting  from  lipomatosis  universalis 
Blasius  and  Ender  in  1868  and  1869,  respectively,  contended 
that  their  cases  should  be  attributed  to  lumbar  caries. 

The  idea  that  spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  might  be  the 
result  of  abnormal  stretching  of  the  interarticular  portions  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  dependent  upon  imperfect  ossifica- 
tion, originated  with  Konigstein  in  1871,  and  was  based  upon 
experiments  similar  to  those  of  Robert,  to  which  reference 
had  already  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  the 
possibility  of  Lambl’s  theory,  and  of  the  part  played  by  an 
accessory  vertebra.  Yon  Weber-Ebenhof  in  1874  described 
two  cases  which  he  considered  followed  luxation  of  the  lumbo- 
sacral articular  processes,  and  contended  that  this  was  the 
general  rule.  Caries  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes 
was  considered  by  Didier  in  1874,  and  by  Herrgott  in  1877  as 
a sat.sfactory  explanation  for  the  development  of  spondvlo’lis 

csis  and  Van  der  Bosch  expressed  similar  views  in  1879. 

f thi olisthosis  in  the 

anomaly  of  the  sacrum,  while  in  the  “gro^^S^ 

In  1883  Strasser  believed  Hint  , , 

olisthesis  was  the  result  of  arthritis  d i ^ °f  lumbo*sacral 
sacral  joints,  with  the  cl!  ?el°rman8  of  the  lumbo- 

the  last  lumbar  vertebra  ^ * °Dgatlon  of  the  well  0f 

“-taut  mono. 

sacral  Wh!dl lle  de™nstrated  that  in  lumbo- 


lumbar  vertebra  showed  sinus  of  r ha“  °f  last 

Mck.pl., (*"a  «l»t  ft. 
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formity  (Belastungs-diflormitat)  of -the  last  lumbar  vtmh 
developing  gradually  in  extra-uterine  life  in  the  present: 
certain  predisposing  conditions,  as  the  result  of  the  ass 
the  body  weight.  Moreover,  in  1852,  Neugebauer  staid; 
the  basis  of  Strasser’s  case  that  an  originally  normal  last  k 
bar  vertebra  might  develop  this  deformity  secondarily,  as z 
result  of  an  olisthesis  due  to  fracture  of  the  superior arti:.. 
processes  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  should  the  forma 
arrested  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  sacral  verto I 
and  acquire  an  abnormal  chronic  inflammatory  plaits 
Under  such  circumstances,  a further  olisthesis  could  k 
only  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

Neugebauer  reiterated  similar  views  in  1883,  1881 
1885,  and  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  frequency  of  :■ 
terartieular  spondylolysis,  which  he  gradually  came  to . 
tribute  more  and  more  to  a primary  defect  in  develop*:' 

In  1884  and  1885  Arbuthnot  Lane  dissented  from  fc-| 
bauer’s  teaching  concerning  the  great  importance  of  conges: 
spondylolysis  interarticularis,  and  contended  that  spondyl 
thesis  was  merely  a manifestation  of  a deformity  of  tie  i:| 
lumbar  vertebra,  due  to  excessive  pressure  resulting  fa®:i 
continued  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  by  the  individual.  Ti 
he  held  not  only  gave  rise  to  the  change  in  form  of  the  w>| 
bra,  but  also  to  the  lesions  in  continuity  in  the  interact, 
portions. 

Kruckenberg  in  1885  pointed  out  that  fracture  of  ,->j 
lumbo-sacral  articular  processes  might  also  occur  secondar. 
in  the  course  of  an  olisthesis;  and  H.  von  Meyer  in  18, i, a.-t 
studying  a case  of  spondylolisthesis  of  the  first  sacral  vertet,-| 
stated  that  the  condition  might  occur  as  the  result  of  top®4 
development  of  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  — 
sacral  vertebra,  even  without  the  presence  of  spondyloiyn-  - 
terarticularis. 

Neugebauer  described  a new  spondylolisthetic  pelvis  in  1 
and  demonstrated  that  it  was  certainly  not  attributabi 
hydrorrhachis,  and  clearly  refuted  the  attacks  of  kw  1 
that  connection.  In  the  following  year  he  also  adduce1' 1 
elusive  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a separation  in  connm  ^ 
in  the  interarticular  portion  of  the  last  lumbar  'c,rIt 
occurring  as  the  result  of  trauma,  and  gave  a very  W1 
anatomical  description  of  such  a case. 

In  1892  I attempted  to  bring  together  the  various  P0--^ 
etiological  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  sPon  •' 
thesis,  and  based  my  conclusions  upon  a careful  study  ^ 
literature,  the  investigation  of  a comparatively  large  P*r-  ^ 
material,  as  well  as  upon  experimental  research.  - J 
vestigations  led  me  to  define  spondylolisthesis  lumbo  sa  ^ 
as  a gradual  pushing  forward  of  the  last  lumbar  Te^®  n ^ 
the  base  of  the  sacrum,  when  the  change  might  in'0 
vertebra  in  ioio  or  only  in  its  anterior  half.  ,|of. 

As  a result  of  my  studies,  I held  that  any  one  of  t * ^ 
ing  conditions  might  be  considered  a priori  as  ctio  „ 
factors. 

I.  In  olisthesis  of  the  entire  last  lumbar  vertebra.  ^ 
1.  Developmental  anomalies  of  the  lumbo-sacra 
lar  processes. 

/ . 
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2.  Destruction  by  disease  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular 

processes. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes. 

4.  Luxation  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes. 

In  olisthesis  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra. 

1.  Developmental  anomalies  of  the  arch  of  the  last 

lumbar  vertebra. 

2.  Softening  or  destruction  by  disease  of  the  arch  of 

the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

4.  Changes  in  form  resulting  from  carrying  excessive 

burdens. 

tt  that  time  I was  able  to  adduce  personal  cases  in  support 
the  correctness  of  several  of  these  hypotheses,  more  par- 
ilarly  for  I,  1 and  3,  and  also  for  II,  1 and  3.  As  far  as 
others  were  concerned,  I was  obliged  to  state  that  they  had 
n advanced  merely  as  hypothetical  or  probable  causes 
he  condition ; as  for  example  I,  4,  but  that  their  actual  occur- 
ee  had  not  been  demonstrated,  nor  did  it  appear  likely 
t conclusive  evidence  in  their  support  could  be  adduced 
he  future.  Moreover,  I was  able  to  show  in  another  speci- 
l of  pronounced  spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  that  it 
impossible  to  determine  which  factors  had  been  concerned 
ts  production,  when  the  synostosis  at  the  displaced  iumbo- 
■al  juncture  was  far  advanced.  Likewise  it  seemed  im- 
tant  to  me  to  puint  out  that,  even  when  the  existence  of 
of  the  causal  factors  just  mentioned  could  be  demon- 
ted,  it  was  necessary  for  excessive  pressure  on  the  part  of 
body  weight  to  come  into  play  in  order  for  an  olisthesis 
evelop  from  the  predisposing  etiological  condition, 
a 1892  Neugebauer  reviewed  the  entire  literature  upon  the 
eet,  and  considered  all  cases  which  had  been  either  clini- 
' or  anatomically  described  up  to  that  time.  As  a result, 
tated  that  the  important  etiological  factors  were  spondyl- 
s,  which  might  be  either  congenital  or  the  result  of  fract- 
arthritis  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes,  and  static 
•mation  in  the  sense  of  Arbuthnot  Lane.  In  the  following 
he  was  able  to  enlarge  his  previous  list  by  8 additional 
:al  cases  and  7 anatomical  preparations,  and  he  referred 
cularly  to  the  highly  interesting  communication  of  Ar- 
lot  Lane  in  1893,  in  which  was  described  an  attempt  to 
spondylolisthesis,  resulting  from  static  deformation,  by 
ring  the  spinous  process  and  the  arch  of  the  fourth  lum- 
ertebra.  This  case  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  repre- 
the  first  attempt  to  treat  spondylolisthesis  by  surgical 
ires. 

ring  the  following  years  a number  of  casuistical  publi- 
S appeared,  and  I would  mention  especially  the  work  of 
tns,  who,  in  1899,  described  both  anatomically  and  clini- 
la  well-marked  case  of  spondylolisthesis  occurring  in  a 
a resulting  from  a spondylolysis  interarticularis  of  trau- 
origin,  and  which  he  stated  was  the  sixth  case  which 
en  described  in  America  up  to  that  time.  Moreover,  I 
ilike  to  call  attention  to  the  publication  of  Lawrence  in 
tvho,  after  excluding  the  possibility  of  a lesion  in  con- 


tinuity in  the  interarticular  portions  of  the  last  lumbar  verte- 
bra being  the  etiological  factor  in  his  case,  attributed  it  to 
imperfect  development  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes 
and  of  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

In  1900  Breus  and  Kclisko  published  their  very  thorough 
and  systematic  work  upon  spondylolisthesis,  particularly  from 
a pelikological  point  of  view,  to  which  I have  already  referred. 
Etiologically  they  considered  that  the  typical  factor  in  its 
production  was  spondylolysis  interarticularis. 

In  1905,  I studied  a new'  case  of  spondylolisthesis,  in  a 
70-year-old  woman,  developing  from  congenital  spondylolysis 
interarticularis  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  was  able  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  small  accessory  bones  (Sehalte- 
knochen)  in  the  space  between  the  fragments  of  the  left  in- 
terartieular  portion,  just  as  I had  repeatedly  observed  in 
simple  congenital  spondylolysis  interarticularis  without  olis- 
thesis. In  1901  Schwarte  resuscitated  the  teachings  of  W.  A. 
Freund,  and  contended  that  spondylolisthesis  developing  from 
congenital  spondylolysis  interarticularis  was  frequently  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  total  form  of  the  pelvis  had  persisted, 
and  consequently  that  the  deformity  urns  frequently  of  peliko- 
genous  origin. 

As  the  result  of  the  many  investigations  concerning  the 
etiology  and  pathogenesis  of  lumbo-sacral  spondylolisthesis,  I 
consider  that  it  has  been  shown  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
etiological  factor  most  frequently  concerned  is  congenital 
spondylolysis  articularis  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  fracture  of  the  in- 
terarticular portions  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  may  some- 
time play  a causal  part,  while  occasionally,  an  unusually 
scanty  development  or  fracture  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular 
processes,  as  well  as  their  involvement  by  arthritis,  may  be 
the  predisposing  cause. 

When  the  lesion  in  continuity  is  limited  to  the  interarticular 
portion  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  only  its  anterior  half 
glides  forward,  u'hereas  the  entire  vertebra  undergoes  dis- 
placement in  the  other  conditions.  Moreover,  when  the  verte- 
bra becomes  arrested  in  a certain  location,  the  possibility  must 
be  considered  that  it  may  increase  in  length  secondarily,  in 
which  event  its  body  may  later  move  further  and  further 
forward ; just  as  w'e  must  admit  that  the  flattening  and  length- 
ening of  the  interarticular  portions  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  undue  pressure,  as  advocated  by 
Arbuthnot  Lane ; but,  personally,  I consider  it  improbable  that 
a marked  olisthesis  can  develop  in  this  manner.  Spondylolis- 
thesis occurring  elsewhere  than  at  the  lumbo-sacral  juncture  is 
so  verv  rare  that  it  need  not  be  considered  at  this  time. 

I believe  that  in  the  future  our  knowledge  of  spondyl- 
olisthesis will  be  advanced  in  great  part  by  the  study  of 
pelves  in  which  the  anomaly  is  only  slightly  developed ; as  in 
them  the  etiological  factors  concerned  can  be  much  more 
■ clearly  appreciated  than  in  more  advanced  cases;  since  in  the 
latter  the  presence  of  extensive  synostoses  may  completely 
mask  the  underlying  anatomical  and  etiological  conditions. 
Such  investigations  will  gradually  place  its  etiology'  in  a much 
clearer  light,  and  will  enable  us  to  estimate  more  accurately 
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the  frequency  with  which  the  various  factors  come  into  play. 
They  will  also  have  to  take  into  consideration,  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  previously,  the  part  played  by  trauma  in 
the  development  of  spondylolysis,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  individual.  Finally,  they  will  teach  us  whether 
spondylolisthesis  really  occurs  so  much  more  frequently  in 
females  than  in  males,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  statis- 
tics thus  far  available. 

In  order  to  solve  these  problems,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
search  directly  and  systematically  for  spondylolisthesis  in  all 
pathological  anatomical  material.  At  every  autopsy,  whether 
upon  male  or  female  subjects,  the  region  of  the  lumbo-sacral 
juncture  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  be  more  prominent  than  usual,  the  pelvis  should  be 
removed  and  subjected  to  accurate  preparation  with  a view  of 
determining  the  existence  of  spondylolisthesis.  Moreover,  we 
should  study  all  pelvic  preparations,  which  are  preserved  in 
museums,  with  this  point  in  mind. 

In  this  manner  I was  enabled  to  discover  three  slight  cases 
of  spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  in  my  work  in  Pra°ue 
prior  to  1892,  one  of  them  being  due  to  imperfect  development 
of  the  lumbo-sacral  articular  processes,  while  in  1905  I de- 
scribed a fourth  case.  In  about  4000  autopsies  (25  per  cent  of 
which  were  upon  children)  performed  under  my  supervision 
durmg  the  past  four  years  in  Strassburg,  I discovered  three 
additional  examples  of  early  spondylolisthesis.  Etiologicallv 
hey  were  quite  ordinary,  in  so  far  as  the  causal  factor  was 
spondylolysis  mterarticukris;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
of  espema  interest  in  that  they  all  occurred  in  males 
Up  to  1893  out  of  a total  of  115  cases,  Heu^bauer  found 
on  y examples  of  spondylolisthesis  in  males,  an  incidence  of 
6 per  cent;  Williams,  in  1899  onlv  8 in  195  „ of 
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predict  that  even  in  the  main  PIfar  to 

much  more  frequently  than  is  venLll’rber01'?681!!  °CCWS 
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were  only  of  slight  degree  but  thelh  T?**  ™ 
greater  strength  of  the  lio-Jment  ^ th‘S  18  duo  to  the 
pronounced  development ^oTthe  mulu^CtUreS  80(1  the  more 
not  yet  prepared  to  state  ature  m that  sex  1 am 

I shall  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  my  three  new  cares. 

men  was  obtained  troZTa  70-yearaV  vlT'  \ aDd  2)'  ThiB  speci- 
67  cm.  in  height,  who  died  March  7 to?.  S‘rongly  built,  peasant, 
pulmonary  artery.  On  removing  the  vise  ' T embo!iam  of  the 
cavity  at  autopsy,  a marked  Protubera^e  & °m  the  ab(10“mal 
sacral  Junction.  Accordingly,  ^ at  the 

of  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar  verteh  I'v®  the  aormal  number 
from  the  body  and  carefully  nrem.  ^ the  Pe,vis  was  removed 

«...  the  “LLTS,  ~ 

the  24th  vertebra  projected 


about  1 cm.  further  posteriorly  than  those  of  the  other  ter 
vertebra,  while  its  body  was  pushed  forward  to  the  same  av  I 
beyond  the  body  of  the  25th  vertebra.  A somewhat  fiafe  I 
exostosis  4 to  5 cm.  broad  extended  from  the  anterior  sn*  ' 
of  the  body  of  the  24th  vertebra,  principally  to  the  left  oft 
middle  line,  and  was  flrmly  united  to  a similarly  formed 
ostosis  of  the  superior  border  of  the  25th  vertebra  h?  be  I 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Moreover,  a lip-like  hyperostosis  was  pm ; ! 
on  the  adjacent  anterolateral  margins  of  the  24th  and : . 
vertebra,  while  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  them  .1 
markedly  reduced  in  size. 

On  studying  the  relations  of  the  24th  to  the  25th  vertebra 
was  seen  that  the  body  of  the  former  had  advanced  1 n ; 
front  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  In:-: 
and  that  both  interarticular  portions  of  the  24th  vertebra  pa 
sented  a symmetrical  spondylolysis  interarticularis;  the  endsf 
the  bone  being  smooth  and  about  1 cm.  distant  from  one  anode 
while  the  intervening  space  was  filled  by  ligamentous  atniclew 
thus  accounting  for  the  increased  length  of  the  vertebra.  T: 
25th  vertebra  presented  signs  of  lumbo-sacral  assimilatioa  : 
was  separated  from  the  26th  by  an  intervertebral  cartilage  8 a: 
in  thickness,  while  its  alae  were  only  very  slightly  develop 
On  the  right  side,  a suture  separated  the  ala  of  the  25th  fra 
the  normally  developed  ala  of  the  26th  vertebra,  while  on  i 
left  side  the  two  alse  were  synostosed  together;  although  a 
pression  in  the  bone  indicated  their  original  union.  Anterto! 
and  to  the  right,  between  the  bodies  of  the  25th  and  26th  rat 
bra,  was  a button-shaped  exostosis,  4 cm.  broad,  2 cm.  longed 
1.5  cm.  high,  which  served  to  bind  the  two  bones  together.^ 
spinous  process  of  the  25th  vertebra  was  split  into  a righfnf 
left  half.  The  26th  vertebra  was  otherwise  normal;  as  wmii® 
the  27th,  28th  and  29th  vertebra.  The  30th,  however,  appeared  ti 
be  entirely  assimilated  to  the  sacrum  and  below  it  were 
well-marked  coccygeal  vertebra.  Either  side  of  the  sacrum  m 
sented  6 sacral  foramina,  while  the  sacral  hiatus  gaped  from  ft: 
28th  vertebra  downward.  The  sacro-iliac  Joints  were  not  -T- 
ostosed,  and  their  anterior  margins  were  lip-like.  The  inclinalio: 
of  the  pelvis  appeared  somewhat  less  than  normal  and  its  bow 
were  all  strongly  built  and  the  acetabula  were  of  moderate  depth 
The  pelvis  presented  the  following  measurements:  Distan-- 
etween  iliac  crests,  27.5 ; between  anterior  superior  spines. -i 
and  between  superior  posterior  spines,  8.5  cm.  Superior  strai:: 
Conjugata  vera,  10.5  cm.;  transverse  diameter,  12.5  cm.:  right 
oblique,  12.5  cm.;  left  oblique,  12  cm.;  right  and  left  sacro-cotyW 
diameters  8.2  and  7.8  cm.,  respectively.  Plane  of  greatest  P*- 
, lrnensions:  Conjugata,  13  cm.  (extending  to  the  Junction  ic 

ween  the  27th  and  28th  vertebra) ; transverse  diameter,  11 cc- 
Plane  of  least  pelvic  dimensions:  Conjugata,  11.5  cm. 

ng  to  the  lower  end  of  the  30th  vertebra);  distance  bet*® 
sc  ial  spines,  9 cm.;  distance  between  tubera  ischii,  6-5  cm.  ^ 
The  sacral  portion  of  the  innominate  bone  was  8 cm.  on  e&- 
side  (measured  with  a pelvimeter);  the  iliac  portion  was 
™'  °"  the  rISht  and  5.5  cm.  on  the  left  side  (tape  measure1 
W e Pubic  portion  measured  7.9  cm.  on  both  sides-  ( 
sacrum  measured  14  cm.,  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  25tb  - 
e lower  margin  of  the  30th  vertebra,  and  11.2  cm.  in  width 
From  the  study  of  this  case,  it  appears  that  we  have  todo*«l 
a.  Pelvis  presenting  a slight  spondylolisthesis  of  the  24th  verteW 
resulting  from  an  apparently  congenital  bilateral  interarticular 
spondylolysis.  This  was  combined  with  a lumbar  assimilatioa * 
e 25th  vertebra,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  this  con 
on  brought  it  about  that  the  hypersynostotic  processes,  ^ 
suiting  from  the  olisthesis.  Involved  not  merely  the  ' 

ween  the  24th  and  25th  vertebrae,  but  also  that  between  the  -5 
an  26th.  The  development  of  olisthesis  in  this  case  fro® 

^ylolysis  interarticularis  may  be  explained  by  the  hard  a 
C man  was  obliged  to  perform,  while  further  si  PP 
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Flu.  5.  Pig.  6. 


2. — Spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  e spondylolysi  interart.  cong.  vert.  lumb.  V.  Assimilatio  lumbalis  vert.  saer.  I I jj 

i.  6709.  Male  70a.  | ■ 

^■“Spondylolisthesis  lumbo-sacralis  e spondylolysi  interart.  cong.  vert.  lumb.  V.  Strassburg.  Mus.  6628.  Male  55a. 
nd  7. — Olisthesis  vertebrae  lumb.  IV  e spondvlolvsi  interartieulari  tracturosa.  Strassburg.  Mus.  6651.  Male  55a. 
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Flo.  Ia.  b. — Pero-  et  Syndactilla  ligamentls  amniotls  effecta.  Foetus,  9 mens.  Prag.  Mus.  4943. 
Fio.  Ila,  b. — Perodactylia  ligamentls  amniotis  effecta.  Female  70a.  Prag.  Mus.  5543. 

Fio.  III. — Ligamenta  amniotica.  Kind  3 hor.  Prag.  Mus.  5377. 

Fio.  IV. — Adhaesio  amniotica  interplaeentam  et  caput  foetus  pap.vracei.  Prag.  Mus.  5105. 
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Fig.  IV. 


■ v»Ia.  Fig.  Vllb. 

■Schizosoma  cum  defecta  extr.  s.  d.  Foetus,  38  cm.  Prag.  Mus.  5610. 

— Enkephalokele.  Prosoposchisis.  Ligamenta  amniotica.  Strassburg.  Wus.  1922. 

i,  b.— Schizosoma.  Prosoposchisis.  Ligamenta  amniotica.  Involucrum  amnioticum  thoracis.  Prag.  Mus.  5490. 
. — Perobrachia  sin.  prob.  amnio  eltecta.  Male.  4 mens.  Prag.  Mus.  2417. 
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' was  arrested  by  the  development  of  secondary  ex- 
t the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

-Museum  preparation  6628  (Figs.  3 and  4).  This 
3und  in  a 65-year-old  laborer  whose  corpse  was  drawn 
Rhine,  May  23,  1909.  The  body  was  very  strongly 
lumbo-sacral  junction  was  very  prominent,  particu- 
s right  side,  while  the  normal  number  of  vertebrae 
t in  the  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  On 
the  sacrum  presented  four  foramina  and  the  first 
rtebra  (the  30th),  was  typically  caudal  in  character, 
ting  the  pelvis  from  behind,  it  was  seen  that  the 
ess  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  projected  1 cm.  more 
:han  the  corresponding  processes  of  the  other  lumbar 
he  continuity  of  the  interarticular  portions  of  the 
vertebra  was  broken  oil  either  side,  exactly  mid- 
the  upper  and  lower  articular  processes,  and  their 
gins  gaped  to  the  extent  of  1 cm.  The  body  of  the 
had  advanced  to  the  same  extent  over  the  upper  sur- 
body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  Following  the 
'perostoses  had  developed  upon  the  anterior  and  in- 
n of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar,  as  well  as  upon 
and  superior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  first  sacral 
lie  hyperostoses  were  1 cm.  high  on  the  right  side, 
it  lower  on  the  left,  and  a prolongation  of  the  last 
1 cartilage  extended  between  them.  The  bodies  of 
sacral  vertebra  were  fused  together  in  the  usual 
the  sacral  canal  appeared  to  be  closed  as  far  as 
iddle  of  the  28th  vertebra.  The  pelvic  inclination 
ghtly  diminished,  while  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ap- 
fully  developed  and  free  from  any  sign  of  injury, 
surements:  Distance  between  iliac  crests  25.7  cm.; 
irior  superior  spines  23  cm.  and  between  superior 
nes  6.5  cm.  The  superior  strait  presented  the  fol- 
urements:  Conjugata  vera,  10.2  cm.;  transverse 

7 cm.;  right  oblique,  12.2  cm.;  left  oblique,  12  cm.; 
otyloid,  7.6  cm.,  and  left  sacro  cotyloid  diameter 
of  greatest  pelvic  dimensions;  Conjugata,  12  cm.; 
.3  cm.  Plane  of  least  pelvic  dimensions:  Conjugata, 
ance  between  ischial  spines,  10.2  cm.  Pelvic  outlet: 
’een  tubera  ischii,  11  cm.  On  either  side,  the  sacral 
; innominate  bone  measured  6.7  cm.;  the  iliac  por- 
ad  the  pubic  portion  7 cm.,  while  the  sacrum  was 
th  and  11  cm.  in  width. 

mce  the  predisposing  cause  for  the  spondylolisthesis 
he  same  as  in  Case  I,  and  we  likewise  had  to  do 
ubtedly  congenital  spondylolysis  interarticularis  of 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  from  which  the  olisthesis 
sloped.  At  the  time  of  death  the  olisthesis  was 
leveloped,  but  it  would  in  all  probability  have  ln- 
:nt  had  the  individual  lived;  since,  in  the  absence 
on  of  synostoses,  no  mechanism  existed  to  check 
B. 

tuseum  specimen  6651  (Figs.  5,  6 and  7).  This 
lined  from  a 55-year-old  peasant  who  committed 
ging,  August  9,  1909.  The  history  gave  no  inti- 
existence  of  any  abnormality  on  the  part  of  the 
in,  and  the  skeleton  was  tolerably  strongly  built, 
he  viscera  at  autopsy,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebras  was  more 
usual,  and  also  that  the  left  transverse  process 
bar  vertebra  was  very  wide, 
jful  examination,  it  was  found  that  a slight  olls- 
ttent  of  1 cm.  had  occurred,  so  that  the  body  of 
ar  vertebra  projected  over  the  anterior  margin  of 
was  made  possible  by  a spondylolysis  in  both 
Mions  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  lower 
trtebra  was  drawn  out  in  a lip-like  manner,  more 


particularly  in  its  anterior  portion,  which  was  united  by  lig- 
amentous structures  with  a similar  lip-like  hyperostosis,  about 
1 cm.  thick,  arising  from  the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the 
body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  separation  in  continuity  in  the  interarticular  portions  of 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  lay  somewhat  more  posteriorily  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  On  the  right  side  it  extended  be- 
tween the  lower  and  middlo  third  of  the  joint  surface  of  the 
upper  articular  process,  while  on  the  left  side  it  extended  only 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  articular  process.  An  irregu- 
larly bowed  bony  process  extended  from  the  upper  articular  proc- 
ess on  the  right  side  and  grasped  like  a claw  the  corresponding 
interarticular  portion.  The  two  fragments  of  the  vertebral  arch 
of  the  fourth  vertebra  lay  about  1 cm.  apart  and  the  intervening 
space  was  filled  with  ligamentous  structures. 

As  compared  with  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third,  second 
and  first  lumbar  vertebra,  that  of  the  fourth  vertebra  was  very 
prominent.  The  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  presented  no  lesion  in 
continuity  in  the  interarticular  portions,  but  the  inferior  margin 
of  its  body,  like  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra 
was  somewhat  hyperostosed.  The  right  transverse  process  of  the 
former  appeared  normal,  but  on  the  left  side  there  was  a bony 
plate  about  3 cm.  in  diameter  and  concave  below,  which  was 
firmly  united  by  ligamentous  structures  with  a correspondingly 
formed  protuberance  arising  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra. 

The  sacrum  was  made  up  of  six  vertebra  of  which  the  sixth 
was  formed  by  the  30th  vertebra,  which  was  definitely  assimilated 
to  the  sacrum,  below  which  came  three  fused  caudal  vertebra. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  29th  and  30th  vertebra  there  was  an 
irregularly  formed,  jagged  exostosis,  while  the  entire  left  half 
of  the  former  appeared  to  be  irregularly  hyperostosed.  Four 
sacral  foramina  were  present  on  either  side.  The  ilio-sacral 
joints  were  open  and  their  anterior  margins  somewhat  hyper- 
ostosed. The  pelvic  inclination  appeared  normal.  The  descend- 
ing ramus  of  the  right  pubic  bone  presented  a fracture,  which 
had  healed  with  a perceptible  hump,  while  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  left  ischium  likewise  presented  a fracture,  which  had 
healed  by  hyperostosis. 

Pelvic  measurements:  Distance  between  crests,  23.5  cm.;  be- 

tween anterior  superior  spines,  20.5  cm.;  between  superior  poste- 
rior spines,  7 cm.  Superior  strait:  Conjugata  vera,  9.3  cm.; 

transverse  diameter,  15.5  cm.;  right  oblique,  11.2;  left  oblique, 
11.2  cm.;  right  sacro-cotyloid,  9 cm.;  left  sacro-cotyloid,  9 cm. 
Plane  of  greatest  dimensions:  Antero-posterior  diameter,  11.5 

cm.;  transverse,  10.5  cm.  Plane  of  least  pelvic  dimensions: 
Antero-posterio  diameter,  11.5  cm.;  distance  between  ischial 
spines,  8 cm.  Pelvic  outlet:  Distance  between  tubera  ischii,  8 

cm.  On  either  side,  the  sacral  portions  of  the  innominate  bone 
measured  7.5  cm.;  iliac  portions,  6 cm.,  and  pubic  portions,  6 cm. 
The  sacrum  was  12  cm.  in  height  and  11  cm.  in  width. 

In  this  specimen,  the  olisthesis  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
was  likewise  the  result  of  a spondylolysis  interarticularis.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  olisthesis  involved  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  I consider  that  the  interesting  feature 
of  the  case  is  the  probability  that  the  spondylolysis  interarticu- 
laris  could  be  attributed  to  a fracture.  This  would  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  irregular  outline  of  the  separation  of  the  interar- 
ticular portions,  which  on  the  right  side  extended  through  the 
superior  articular  process  itself,  and  in  addition  by  the  presence 
of  undoubted  traces  of  fracture  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum.  The  hyperostosis  of  the  left 
transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  left  ala  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  might  also  have  resulted 
from  a fracture,  but  I consider  it  more  likely  that  they  are  sec- 
ondary processes  resulting  from  the  olisthesis. 

Therefore,  1 believe  that  this  man  had  sustained  a fracture  of 
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the  pelvis,  involving  the  arch  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
from  which  the  spondylolisthesis  had  gradually  developed,  while 
fixation  had  not  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a history  of  the  case  is  entirely 
lacking. 
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acids  which  are  produced,  indeed*  in  eve  t0  ^ forniat'on  of 
life.  In  the  normal  metabolism  Ll  t ^ moment  of  normal 
properties  are  continuously  beino  °!  ^ 01  alka,ine 

of  metabolism  is  towards  "their  ne  t fe,  ’.but  the  tendency 
acids,  which  we  encounter  in  pathob, ” ‘ w°n‘  Probabl-v  aU 
as  intermediary  products  in  the  normtTt 816  produced 
know  this  to  be  true  of  uric  acid  of  °f  matter-  We 

curonic  acid,  etc.;  we  mav  Lume  it  0^  ^ “d  °f  *- 

oxvbutyric  acid  and  of  others  We  the  ^°m°gentlsic  «cid,  of 
m defining  acidosis,  simply  as  a y’  Sre  not  P^ified 
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The  accumulation  of  acids  the  i 

acidosis,  presupposes  in  each  case  TT  'u  charar'ter  of 
twn.  Whether,  besides  the  disturb  d’S  Urbance  oxida- 
formation  of  acids  is  present  in  acidosi**^'0”  ^ increased 
and  must  be  answered  separately  in  each qUestion' 
gentisic  acid  is  a regular  intern^  ^ g P Case'  W hwno- 
ohmn  of  phenvlamine  and  tyrosine  7 Pr°dUCt  “ tbe  ka‘ab- 
1 ! f|Uantitv  " i"  depend  merely  on  the  ^ OTthor8  hehe^ 
albumen.  The  alcaptonturio  individual  °f  katab°lized 
ger  quantities  of  this  acid  than  a he  ^ prod^  '<ir- 
total  rembustion  „f  S •P!rS°n’  but  in  ‘he 
* Paper  read  before  the  John  p 6 mtermed,ar.V  prod- 
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the  n?n,le  brSb  uc‘s  takes  place>  while  in  the  alcaptonuric  patient  I 

L tlTT r 0i  iS  neither  split  up  Bor  oxidized.) 

y momenTT/ normal  l ?milar,y  with  ox-ybut.vric  acid’  thc  Principa!  f bjff 

cs  of  acid  • it  i-  lecture,  we  must  consider  whether  it  is  formed  ml 

<1,  but  the  ten i amount  in  diabetes  than  in  normal  life, 

ation.  Probabl  ^7  Besides  these  that  I have  mentioned,  other  acids  o 

states,  are  prod'  ^ resu*‘s  of  metabolism,  such  as  lactic  acid,  volatil 

iange  of  matter  "w'  ae‘ds>  higher  fatty  acids,  amygdalie  acid  and  carbon 

ilic  acid  and  of  ] & kome  among  these  display  specific  effects,  even  when 

lomogentisic  acid^f  0rdy  'D  sraaP  quantity,  as  does  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid  a 
'ore,  are  not  justified  baps  *owcr  fatty  acids.  These  specific  effects  do  n< 
i or  as  an  appeara  * under  the  term  of  acidosis,  which  simply  means  the 

dth.  DCe  result  of  acidification.  This,  indeed,  takes  place  onl; 

ential  character  of  aci,Js  accumulate  in  very  large  quantities,  such  asarek 

sturbance  of  oxida  f°  d'sburb  b.v  their  acid  character  the  processes  takin; 

idation  an  increased  ^'°  or§an‘sm-  If  we  leave  out  of  question  the  end  I 

is  another  question  ox'dation.  carbonic  acid,  which  has  scarcely  thi 

ngleease.  (If  homo'  acbcr  an  ac'd’  old-v  one  acld  reraains>  to  which  wem».’ 

roduct  in  the  katab  bbe  name  of  acidosis  in  the  above  sense.  This  acid 

une  authors  believe  oxvbutyric  acid  and  dependent  upon  it  diacetic  acid.  '1 

nount  of  katabolized  besides  this  group  another  kind  of  acidosis  occurs  in  Pat 

fill  not  producp  lnv  namely,  an  acidosis  produced  by  lactic  acid,  as 

r pers°n,  but  in  the  douWful. 

! intermediary  prod  You  ai'o  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  oxvbutyric  acid  «« 

pltal  Medina,  o ' oxidation  into  diacetic  acid,  and  that  from  the  latter « 
oeiety,  can  be  formed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  ft 
the  latter  body,  which  has  been  thc  subject  for  inten.' 
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nn  mF~amsy  yfflfs.  Two  authors,  Folin  and  Embden, 
id  simultaneously  that  the  acetone  present  in  the  urine  is 
eliminated  as  such  at  all,  or  only  to  a small  part.  It  is  a 
luct  of  self-disintegration  of  the  diacetie  acid  transferred 
:he  kidneys  from  the  blood  into  the  urine.  The  acetone, 
which  is  exhaled  by  the  lungs,  is  not  present  in  the  blood 
uch,  but  occurs  in  the  form  of  diacetie  acid. 

Whenever  tests  for  acetone  are  positive,  we  should  consider 
etic  acid  to  be  present.  The  name  acetonuria,  still  in  use, 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  acidosis.  The  strong  and 
•aeteristic  smell  of  acetone  in  the  expired  air  is  an  excellent 
le  for  its  diagnosis.  With  a subtle  sense  of  smell  one  is 
to  observe  the  presence  of  acidosis  and  even  to  differentiate 
intensity.  In  my  experience  the  smell  of  acetone  is  ob- 
ed  in  almost  every  tenth  patient  entering  the  hospital.  I 
Id  like  to  emphasize  here  that  acidosis  is  a very  common 
irrence.  Acetone  bodies,  which  is  a comprehensive  name 
oxybutyric  acid,  diacetie  acid  and  acetone,  are  temporarily 
red  in  almost  all  diseases.  Several,  even  numerous,  forms 
cidosis  or,  as  one  called  it  formerly,  acetonuria,  have  been 
ribed.  But  all  these  forms  are  identical  when  considered 
i an  etiological  standpoint  and  are  all  to  be  classified  under 
same  head.  In  general,  acetone  bodies  are  eliminated 
lys  when  carbohydrates  are  lacking  in  the  organism,  or, 
n they  are  not  utilized  in  a normal  wray.  Under  these 
litions,  indeed,  the  oxidation  of  protein  and  of  fat  will  be 
dent  and  oxybutvric  acid  will  appear  in  the  urine.  Acid- 
will  occur  every  time,  when  from  any  reason,  the  taking 
!ood  and  especially  of  starch  and  of  sugar,  sinks  to  a 
imum. 

his  applies  to  all  kinds  of  acetonuria — to  the  acetonuria 
1 starvation  or  from  exclusive  animal  food,  to  the  ace- 
ria  in  fever,  in  gastro-enteritis  and  to  the  acidosis  appear- 
in  the  latter  stages  of  cancer.  Only  upon  one  point  do  we 
remain  in  doubt,  whether  besides  the  absence  of  earbohy- 
;,  there  exist  other  circumstances,  which,  although  they 
)t  induce  acidosis,  yet  may  increase  and  modify  it.  Praeti- 
this  question  is  rather  irrelevant,  and  I think  it  an  un- 
sarv  discussion  of  the  subject.  Another  question  is  of  far 
er  importance,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  diabetic 
ion-diabetic  acidosis.  Except  in  diabetes  the  elimination 
etone  bodies  rarely  exceeds  10  or  15  grams,  and  when 
quantities  appear  in  urine,  they  do  so  only  for  a short 
in  diabetes,  on  the  contrary,  the  elimination  may  reach 
) and  more  grams,  and  acidosis  of  this  height  may  last 
onths  and  even  for  years.  We  know  this  fact  since  the 
iighties,  a period  when  we  did  not  yet  employ  alkalies, 
se  I would  tike  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  im- 
jt  deduction,  that  a patient  with  severe  diabetes,  and 
1 very  marked  acidosis,  may,  under  favorable  circum- 
i,  live  for  years  without  suffering  immediate  damage  to 
|lth.  He  is,  it  is  true,  according  to  Frerich’s  words, 
by  the  danger  of  a certain  and  unexpected  death, 
end  may  not  be  reached  for  many  years.  And 
nger  is  imminent  only  in  the  diabetic  patient,  wdiose 
f for  utilizing  carbohydrates  is  extremely  weakened. 


When  the  interest  in  acidosis  became  general  among  practi- 
tioners, when  the  Legal-Gerhardt  test,  so  often  positive,  re- 
vealed the  frequency  of  strong  acetonuria  in  non-diabetic  dis- 
eases, a feeling  of  apprehension  arose.  The  bad  prognosis 
which  persistent  and  marked  acidosis  gives  in  diabetes  was 
transferred  without  reason  to  acidosis  existing  in  diseases 
other  than  diabetes.  But  acidosis  never  is  a threatening  dan- 
ger in  such  patients.  Acidosis  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  symptoms  and  with  the  dangers  of  such  diseases.  The 
idea  of  the  specialists  in  children’s  diseases  was  wrong,  who, 
in  studying  the  acidosis  which  occurs  in  the  alimentary  dis- 
turbances of  nursing  babies,  ascribed  the  cachexia  and  death  of 
the  children  to  oxybutyrie  acid. 

Furthermore,  in  diabetes  acidosis,  even  when  it  has  lasted 
for  years,  induces  no  immediate  harmful  consequences.  Thus 
acidosis,  which  exists  other  than  in  this  disease,  being  far 
weaker  and  of  short  duration,  is  without  clinical  interest  and 
without  prognostic  value. 

You  are  aware  that  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  that  of 
carnivorous  animals,  defends  itself  against  the  action  of  ac- 
cumulated acids  by  forming  an  alkaline  body,  ammonia.  A 
diabetic  patient  at  any  time  has  at  his  disposal  6 or  8 grams 
of  ammonia.  The  neutralization  of  acids  by  ammonia  prevents 
deprivation  of  alkalies  and  a change  in  the  alkalinity  of  the 
most  important  cells.  With  6 or  8 grams  of  ammonia,  40  or 
50  grams  of  oxybutvric  acid  can  be  eliminated  month  after 
month,  without  acidosis  becoming  deleterious.  A fatal  add- 
poisoning  will  occur  only  then,  when  the  accumulation  of  the 
acids  reaches  twice  or  three  times  these  amounts.  There  is  a 
difference  between  acidosis,  spoken  of  in  the  common  sense, 
and  a fatal  acid-poisoning,  a difference  which  though  only  in 
the  quantity  of  acids,  yet  cannot  be  emphasized  strongly 
enough.  Outside  of  diabetes,  such  an  enormous  rise  of  the 
accumulation  of  acid  never  takes  place,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present.  The  coma  produced  by  it  is  limited  to  diabetes  and 
merits  the  name  of  coma  diabeticum. 

Stadelmann,  a pupil  of  Naunyn,  was  the  first,  as  you  well 
knowr,  to  consider  diabetic  coma  to  be  a fatal  acid  poison- 
ing. He  compared  it  to  the  experimental  poisoning  by  muri- 
atic acid  in  experiments  with  animals.  According  to  Wal- 
ter's fine  discovery,  rabbits,  after  having  been  given  0.9 
gram  of  HC1  per  kilo  of  body  weight  within  24  hours,  die 
in  a comatose  state.  The  striking  analogy  between  this  form 
of  aeid  poisoning  and  that  of  diabetic  coma,  emphasized  by 
Stadelmann,  exists  in  the  similarity  of  the  clinical  symptoms, 
especially  the  changed  and  deepened  breathing,  further  in  the 
strongly  diminished  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  venous 
blood,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  alkalies  as  deter- 
mined by  titration.  Aside  from  these  symptoms  the  occur- 
rence of  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  common  also  to  both  states. 
One  link  alone  was  missing  in  the  chain  of  proofs  furnished  by 
Stadelmann.  It  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  such  an 
amount  of  acid,  as  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
the  rabbit,  was  present  in  a case  of  human  diabetes.  The  urine 
of  comatose  diabetic  subjects  not  only  contained  no  larger 
amount  of  organic  acid,  but  rather  less  than  in  the  time  pre- 
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ceding  the  coma.  With  one  exception  this  quantity  did  not 
exceed  20  grams.  That  is  the  reason  the  theory  of  Stadelmann 
was  doubted.  The  total  quantity  of  acid  found  in  any  given 
case  appeared  insufficient. 

A mistake  had  been  made,  however,  in  looking  for  their 
presence  in  the  unne  of  deceased  patients;  it  would  have  been 
just  as  much  of  an  error  to  have  looked  for  muriatic  acid  in 
the  urine  of  dying  rabbits.  The  lessened  alkalinity  of  the  kid- 
neys diminishes  the  secretory  power,  the  stream  of  urine  de- 
creases rapidly,  sufficient  elimination  of  the  acid  either  in- 
gested in  an  experiment,  or  formed  within  the  body  of  a 
diabetic  patient  does  not  take  place.  Both  the  poisoned  ani- 
mal and  the  diabetic  patient  do  not  die  from  the  acid  which 
has  been  eliminated  in  a neutralized  state,  but  from  the  acid 
which  remains  m the  body.  The  presence  of  the  acids  was 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  unne,  but  in  the  organs  of  the 
corpse.  By  laying  stress  upon  this  point  of  view  I really  have 
been  able  to  find  in  the  body  by  analysis  of  blood,  liver,  muscles 
etc.,  quantity  of  100  to  200  grams  of  oxybutyric  acid.  Cal- 
culated  per  kilogram  and  allowing  for  differences  in  molecular 
weight  these  amounts  are  just  as  large,  and  even  larger,  than 
those  which  induced  the  death  of  Walther’s  rabbits. 

,In  the  u™e  also  enormous  quantities  may  be  found  but 
only  if  the  patient  survives  the  comatose  state,  so  that  the 
elimination  of  acids  takes  place  in  a sufficient  way.  1 7a 
lucky  enough  to  establish  this  fact  in  a boy  under  tie  care  o 
my  teacher,  Naunyn.  This  boy,  only  30  kilograms  in  weight 
underwent  a most  severe  coma,  but  was  saved  by  the  use8  of 

davThe  gram\°f  'I11™  bi°arbonate  in  24  hours.  On  thif 
day  the  unne  contained  160  grams  of  acetone  bodies-  the  fo 
lowing  days  the  elimination  sank  to  a lower  level.  ' 

In  the  experimental  poisoning  by  acid  tWo  ■ ± 
experimentum  crude,  which  proves 'the  death  t 

If  the  acid  circulating  in  the  body  is  neutralized  bv  Tut 
venous  injection  of  bicarbonate  nf  “ by  mtra- 

immediately  even  when  death  seems  to  VT0™"1611*  follows 
very  next  minutes  Thia  * • e lmminen^  in  the 

ceeded  also  in  diabetic  coma,  Jm**  ^ SUC' 

was  postulated  by  Stadelmann.  I mvself  ha™  ^'^  88  H 
survive  pronounced  coma  by  use  of  hie  > ! three  cases 

* - 

Here  in  America  the  doctrine  „f  j , ' ' ' 

weH  received  and  also  it  has  been  ^ 

many,  too,  it.  has  been  acknowledged  P ! fa,ther-  In  Ger- 
the  new  proofs  have  been  furnished,  since 

sonal  opinion,  scarcely  anv  other  tW  ‘ CCOn1in"  to  mv  per- 
of  metabolic  science  has  better  support'  entire 

out  more  thoroughly  both  qualitatively  1 W been  'vorke(1 
it  is  proper  that  ali  objections  which")  ^ (|uantltativ«ly-  Yet 
the  course  of  years  should  be  considered76  a?eD  against  U in 
objections  are  to  be 

tive  inefficiency  of  the  alkaline  t ^ first  °ne  is  the  rela- 
ccded  that  only  few  ^ ba  ^ 

diabetic  coma  has  disappeared  nnd  el’”  Wh,ch  an  danced 


case  of  the  rabbit.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  thatfe. 
a marked  difference  between  acid  poisoning  in  experimented 
in  coma.  In  the  first  a certain  limited  and  well-known  are; 
of  acid  is  introduced  into  the  organism;  when  this qoarr 
has  been  neutralized  by  the  once-administered  bicartoMs 
soda,  danger  is  over  at  once  and  will  not  reappear.  Be 
diabetic  coma,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  acid  - 
not  stop  a moment;  new  molecules  enter  continuously  k 
the  metabolism,  to  such  a degree  that  the  ingestion  of  fe 
bonate  of  soda  does  not  keep  step.  In  order  to  neutralize  li 
grams  of  oxybutyric  acid,  formed  in  the  course  of  21 1»~ 
a quantity  of  120  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  reqcici 
Even  when  absorbed,  the  arrival  of  the  alkali  at  the  neari 
centers  of  the  brain  and  its  utilization  there  is  by  no  meai- 
be  taken  for  granted  in  every  case.  Only  when  the  imn» 
production  of  acids  diminishes,  or  rather  if  oxidation  ta, 
place  again — which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  long  as 
is  at  its  height — will  the  alkalies  ingested  be  sufficieni : 
neutralize  the  acids.  The  urine  then  becomes  alkaline  and  r- 
diabetic  patient  will  survive  the  coma.  This  quantitative  n 
culation  reveals  why  bicarbonate  of  soda  therapy  fails  so  ofa 
in  advanced  coma,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  & 
failure  does  not  contradict  the  theory  of  Stadelmann. 

The  second  objection  to  be  mentioned  seems  to  be  of  it? 
importance.  It  arose  from  the  modem  theories  of  acidity  t 
alkalinity.  Since  acidity  and  alkalinity  have  been  detali 
the  teachings  of  physical  chemistry  as  the  degree  of  cons- 
tration  in  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions,  it  has  been  pointed  <■ 
that  the  fluids  and  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  fairly  neuiu 
if  measured  with  this  measure,  with  the  single  exception  0:2 
gastric  and  pancreatic  secretions.  The  amount  of  hydr-u? 
and  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood  serum  does  not  undergo  mas- 
variations  either  in  the  various  conditions  of  normal  lifewE 
illness.  Even  in  the  acid-poisoning  of  rabbits  only  a 0 
derangement  of  the  neutral  point  of  the  reaction  occursii-1 
slight  decrease  in  the  alkalinity  takes  place.  In  diabetic  s® 
however,  such  a decrease  has  not  been  found.  Sill)  and  i--r 
diet,  who  carried  out  these  experiments,  therefore,  deny !- 
analogy  between  diabetic  coma  and  the  experimental  JJ 
poisoning.  They  deny  that  the  former  comes  under  the  h- 
of  acid-poisoning. 

But  their  argument  does  not  hold  good.  Besides 1,1 1 
objections,  which  could  be  made,  the  main  difference  Ife  ’ ' 
fact  that  Benedict,  unlike  Walther,  did  not  inject  the  mar®' 
acid  into  the  stomach  of  the  animals,  but  introduced  it®1 
form  of  a continuous  stream  into  the  veins.  The  blod  ^ 
mixed  with  the  acid  fluid  directly,  without  the  latter  1))<®' 
been  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  and  the® 
travenous  injection  was  continued  until  death.  b"^er  1 , 
circumstances  the  actual  concentration  of  ions  at  the  nl(lljb 
of  death,  of  course,  is  higher  than  that,  which  would  haw 
reached  if  the  acid  had  entered  slowly  and  evenly  f|°®  , 
stomach  into  the  blood.  I think,  if  the  acid-poison®1'  ’-J 
been  produced  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  Walther’s  e-'p  ^ 
ments,  the  alkalinity  of  the  ions  would  have  been  the 
in  diabetic  coma ; in  other  words,  that  here  also  the  <p®'- 
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WflTOTnot  have  been  distinctly  diminished. 
,rt  from  these  objections  there  is  still  another  difference 
peen  experimental  poisoning  and  diabetic  coma.  In  the 
nple  of  the  rabbit  the  acid  enters  first  the  blood  and  only 
r that  the  cells;  in  the  diabetic  patient,  on  the  contrary, 
acids  are  actually  produced  in  the  cells  themselves,  and 
r a fraction  of  the  total  quantity  enters  the  blood.  Thus 
i the  same  degree  of'  change  of  alkalinity  in  the  nerve 
;ers,  upon  which  depends  the  death  of  the  organism,  the 
ease  of  alkalinity  of  the  blood  will  be  greater  in  the  animal 
1 in  the  human  patient.  Death  in  both  is  not  to  be  con- 
red  simply  as  a consequence  of  the  changed  reaction  of  the 
d,  but  in  reality  as  due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  vital  center, 
which  in  particular  are  meant  especially  the  respiratory 
;ers. 

t is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  still  unable  to  measure  the 
linity  of  the  organs  themselves.  But  in  spite  of  this  lack 
lave  complete  evidence  of  the  influence  of  acids  upon  what 
iking  place  in  the  organism.  I will  give  you  a striking 
nple  from  the  field  of  normal  metabolism.  The  production 
ven  small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  in  the  working  muscles, 
their  entrance  into  the  blood  will  excite  the  breathing 
;er,  although  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
cids  brought  into  play,  no  change  in  the  ionic  concentration 
he  blood  occurs.  This  excitement  of  the  respiratory  een- 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  far  stronger  irritation  occur- 
' in  coma.  I will  remind  you  also  of  the  dreaded  casts  in 
urine,  which  suddenly  appear  in  many  cases  before  the 
>reak  of  the  coma.  I believe  them  to  be  acid  casts,  and  I 
k that  they  indicate  a local  decrease  of  alkalinity  in  the 
leys,  whilst  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  of  the  vital 
n centers  is  yet  normal. 

0 sum  up  the  objections  regarding  the  state  of  reaction  in 
irganism  I would  say  that  alkalinity,  in  the  sense  of  physi- 
ehemistry,  and  alkalinity  in-  the  common  language  of 
listry  and  of  biology,  are  by  no  means  identical.  When 

is  no  change  in  the  ionic  concentration,  lessened  alkalin- 

1 the  biological  sense  may  be  present  and  may  be  of  great- 
nportance. 

io  older  objections  to  Stadelmann’s  theory  are  mentioned 
y more  rarely  than  in  former  times,  but  even  to  these 
leration  must  be  paid.  Sometimes  a comatose  state  was 
altered  in  diabetic  patients,  who  did  not  show  any  signs 
le  acidosis.  Neither  the  deepened  breathing  was  present 
as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  diminished ; 
lalysis  of  the  urine  failed  to  give  oxybutyric  acid.  Upon 
observation  of  the  clinical  symptoms  these  comatose 
B have  proved  to  be  phenomena  of  a different  order.  A 
ic  may  die  quite  as  well  of  uraemic  coma  or  of  epileptic 
and  even  the  weakness  of  the  heart  may  be  accompanied 
»rt  of  coma.  These  forms  of  coma  have  nothing  in 
© with  the  dyspnoic  form  of  coma  save  unconsciousness, 
itical  eye  of  the  clinician  has  little  difficulty  in  recog - 
them.  Objections  of  this  kind  seldom  are  met  with  at 
* 

he  other  hand,  there  have  been  observed  symptoms  of 


dyspneic  coma  in  non-diabetic  diseases.  I have  seen  myself 
such  a dyspneic  coma  only  once  and  then  in  a uraemic  patient ; " 
but  older  authors  of  the  eighties  affirm  that  it  was  by  no  means 
exceptional  in  urcsmia  and  in  fever.  Here  also  a diminution 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  of  the  titrated  alkali  occurs 
similar  to  that  in  diabetes.  Since  the  comatose  state  in  neph- 
ritis and  diabetes  have  at  least  two  symptoms  in  common, 
must  we  consider  that  acid-poisoning  is  present  also  in'urmmia  ? 
And  is  fatal  acid-poisoning  a symptom  which  is  not  specific 
for  diabetes?  Also  in  infectious  diseases  similar  changes  of 
the  alkalinity  are  held  to  have  been  found.  Of  all  the  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  Stadelmann,  I believe  this  one  to  be  the 
most  important.  A full  contradiction  and  definite  refutation 
of  this  objection — I own  it  frankly — is  as  yet  not  possible;  no 
detailed  description  of  the  clinical  symptoms  is  given  in  the 
older  observations  which  have  been  published,  and  the  method 
of  measuring  the  alkalinity  has  generally  been  inadequate. 
No  attention  has  been  paid  any  more  to  such  events  for  20 
years,  and  I myself,  though  highly  interested  in  the  subject, 
have  not  had  occasion  to  make  researches  upon  this  point, 
either  clinical  or  experimental.  But  I am  inclined  to  believe 
’ that  a certain  kind  of  weak  acidosis  could  be  in  play  here  too. 
It  is  conceivable  that  lactic  acid  may  have  accumulated  within 
the  body  of  ursemic  or  infected  patients.  New  inquiries  on 
this  point  are  needed.  It  should  also  be  determined,  whether 
acids  are  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  such  patients  in  the  same 
way  as  in  diabetic  coma.  Although  one  should  be  cautious  in 
predicting  the  results  of  future  investigations,  I will  express 
my  opinion  that  neither  of  these  lines  of  research  will  reveal 
the  existence  of  a true  acidosis  in  nephritis,  fully  correspond- 
ing to  diabetic  acidosis.  Even  should  an  accumulation  of 
lactic  acid  be  found,  there  will  be  a difference  in  its  intensity. 
Although  certain  symptoms  of  acidosis  as  lessened  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  and  deepened  breathing  may  be  present,  other 
and  more  important  symptoms  may  be  missed,  and  also  with 
the  first  symptoms  differences  are  to  be  found.  I find  a sup- 
port for  this  opinion  in  an  unpublished  piece  of  work  of 
Praenkel,  a pupil  of  Kraus.  He  demonstrated  that  in  spite 
of  a certain  resemblance,  the  figures  of  alkalinity  obtained 
either  by  titrimetric  methods  or  by  measuring  the  carbonic 
acid  in  uraemia  and  infectious  diseases  were  by  no  means 
identical  with  those  obtained  in  the  diabetic  coma. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  clinical  aspect  of  acidosis  I turn 
towards  the  chemical  problem. 

The  inquiries  upon  the  chemical  connections  of  the  acetone 
bodies,  performed  during  the  last  decade,  have  broadened  our 
knowledge,  not  only  regarding  the  special  pathogenesis  of 
diabetic  acidosis,  but  even  concerning  the  general  problems  of 
metabolism. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  years  that  acetone  and  the  allied 
acids  do  not  originate  from  carbohydrates.  In  the  old  con- 
troversy, however,  the  first  reliable  proof  as  to  whether  pro- 

* Having  just  returned  from  America  I observed  it  tor  a second 
time  in  a uraunic  patient,  but  this  time  on  closer  observation,  its 
character  struck  me  as  being  different  from  the  dyspneic  coma 
in  diabetes. 
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tein  or  fat  was  the  mother-substance  of  the  acetone  bodies, 
was  given  only  then,  when  it  became  evident  that  in  a single 
experiment  the  amount  of  metabolized  protein  did  not  suffice 
for  the  formation  of  oxybutyric  acid.  I found  in  a boy  suffer- 
ing from  diabetic  coma,  during  three  days  a sum  total  of  342 
grams  of  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine,  but  during  this  space  of 
time  only  270  grams  of  albumen  were  decomposed,  in  other 
words  a far  smaller  amount.  From  the  protein  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  had  been  formed ; it  was,  therefore,  obvious  that 
the  protein  alone  could  not  have  furnished  such  immense 
quantities  of  organic  acids  in  the  same  time.  In  this  example 
at  least  a great  part  of  the  acetone  bodies  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  fat.  However,  this  fact  did  not  contradict  a 
simultaneous  formation  from  protein.  Further  experiments, 
carried  out  by  Schwarz,  Embden  and  Baer,  proved,  indeed,  that 
acetone  bodies  may  originate  from  both  protein  and  fat. 

All  the  researches  of  these  authors  are  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  feeding— in  the  presence  of  acidosis— a certain  sub- 
stance and  of  observing  its  influence  upon  the  output  of  ace- 
tone bodies.  Previous  experiments  had  given  no  clear  results, 
because  the  unbroken  molecule  of  protein  or  fat  had  been 
given.  Schwarz  on  feeding  butyric  acid  was  the  first  to  ex-  - 
amine  the  influence  of  intermediary  products  of  fat.  Later 
on  ammo-acids,  the  components  of  the  protein  molecule,  and 
different  fatty  acids  which  could  be  assumed  to  be  intermediarv 
products  of  the  katabolism  of  fat  were  administered  in  such 
experiments  Such  investigations  were  necessarilv  carried 
out,  as  I said  before,  when  acidosis  of  a certain  degree  was 
present,  that  is  upon  diabetic  patients  or  dogs,  or  upon 
healthy  animals  and  men  fed  exclusively  on  animal  food 
However,  as  spontaneous  variations  occur  freouentlv  in  -a 

r;,n  T'J """  *** 

doubtful.  A discovery  of  Embden,  therefore  was  nf  ! 
advantage  in  the  study.  Embden,  as  vou  know  ’found  thatfo 
isolated  dog’s  liver  on  artificial  circulation  nr’nfl  a t 1 ^ 
acid,  which  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  n w • mC6tlC 
The  amount  of  acetone  bodies  transforrei  V ? add- 
the  blood  increased  considerablv  when  certain  subst'6  t0 
added  to  the  blood.  This  method  of  imestmatinf 
with  great  skilfulness  bv  Embden  Ins  S i emPlo>'ed 

giving  striking  results.  Both  m ZltZ  * **  ^ by 

liver  and  that  on  livino-  diabetic  mil  • t lmlUIry,  that  on  the 
trol  each  other  exceedingly  well.  ^ SUpplen,ent  and  «>n- 

We  learn  from  them  the  following  facts-  TVu,  ■ 
predecessor  of  oxybutyric  acid  is  butyric  acid  “"medlate 
tmn  in  p position,  is  converted  into  its  oxy-adl  B\  * .°sida' 
has  shown  itself  to  be  the  stroma  ,,,  i ‘ } ' But>'ne  acid 

The  reason  is  to  be  found  in"  the  f^* thaf 
needs  only  a simple  and  slight  chemi™l  ■ conve™on 

of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  huffier  fatt v ^^l ^ addition 
to  undergo  far  greater  decomposition  T S’  '°Wever’  have 
atoms  of  carbon,  before  thev  reach  th  * ? '*mg  0,1  °f  many 
4 € atoms.  In  feeding  fattv  acids  jjtl  f ^ °f  a °hain  with 

«c.l.,  ,11  h„i„g  „ „|Nfcp  ; “P™,  and  ...p,,!,, 

carbon  atoms  yielded 


oxybutyric  acid,  while  other  acids  with  an  uneven  number: 
carbon  atoms,  such  as  propionic  and  valerianic  acids,  did  t.r 
yield  oxybutyric  acid. 

Inasmuch  as  true  fatty  acids  with  an  uneven  number  ■: 
carbon  atoms  occur  but  rarely  in  the  animal  metabolism.  - 
only  in  small  quantities,  the  practical  value  of  this  deimst; 
tion  is  of  no  importance  in  the  metabolic  changes  in  date. 
For  biological  chemistry,  however,  this  discovery  was  of  eh 
moment.  From  it,  in  connection  with  other  experiment,. r- 
have  been  enabled  to  conclude  that  the  katabolism  of  fir 
acids  goes  on  by  the  loss  of  two  carbon  atoms  from  the  rc- 
inal  chain.  The  splitting  off  begins  with  an  oxidation  at  i • 
f3  carbon  atom.  Thus  a ft  oxy-  and  further  on  a ft  keWir 
acid  is  formed;  finally  the  /?  C atom  is  found  to  be  at  the  et! 
of  a new  fatty  acid  in  the  shape  of  a carboxyl  group,  hub 
way  from  stearic  ac-id  very  likely  is  formed  palmitic  acid. id 
from  this  an  acid  with  14,  12,  10  and  8 C atoms  isderi®. 
and  then  capronic  and  butyric  acid. 

In  the  same  way  as  acid  decomposition  goes  on  bv  the  Its 
of  a chain  of  two  carbon  atoms,  so  the  building  up  of  hr 
acids  by  synthesis  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  a gradual  if- 
position  of  two  combined  carbon  atoms.  The  formation  of  it. 
or  rather  of  fatty  acids  from  sugar,  which  in  the  animal  fc 
dom  goes  on  in  large  proportions,  has  been  explained  in  fc 
way  by  Nencki,  Hoppe-Seyler  and  myself,  and  Heath  £ 
others  have  found  new  supports  for  this  theory. 

The  relations  existing  between  amino-acids  and  ted® 
bodies  are  not  so  clearly  known  as  with  the  fatty  acids  becae 
the  chemical  processes  are  more  complicated.  Some  of® 
amino-acids,  leucine,  tyrosine  and  phenylamine,  seem  W * 
katabolized  to  oxybutyric  acid,  while  others,  alanine,  vste 
ai*d  glycocoll  apparently  are  not,  but  appear,  on  the  contrar. 
to  diminish  the  output  of  acetone  bodies.  In  studying  fe 
substances  very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  regal-- 
ing  the  oxidative  decomposition  of  the  amino-acids  which  rg 
to  this  time  has  been  completely  unknown. 

However,  I will  forego  a discussion  of  the  purely  eh®*1 
aspect  of  this  question.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  toil*” 
the  principal  result  of  these  investigations,  which  is a lt‘ 
marked  antagonism  between  two  groups  of  amino-acids.  ft" 
tein  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a unit,  in  ® h*f  ’ 
acidosis  is  concerned,  because  some  of  its  components  mi) 
increase,  and  others  decrease  acidosis.  So,  too,  in  the  for*- 
tion  of  sugar  the  two  groups  behave  differently.  It  should  • 
remarked  that  those  amino-ac-ids,  which  in  the  present  stah- * 
our  knowledge  are  convertible  into  sugar,  do  not  yield 
butyric  ac-id,  while  on  the  other  hand  that  group  of anl,J 
acids  which  undergo  transformation  into  acetone  bodies  1 
not  give  any  sugar.  Since  the  protein  molecule  eonl® 
groups  of  different  behavior  regarding  acidosis,  it  is  clear » 

it.  fnilci  , • , , • ,,  inn*3 


uausiormauon  uuu  ito-.-. — 

n°t  give  any  sugar.  Since  the  protein  molecule  eonlJ“ 
groups  of  different  behavior  regarding  acidosis,  it  is  clear » - 
it  failed  to  show  obvious  results  in  those  experiments,  ii"1 
the  whole  unsplit  protein  molecule  was  given.  ( 

Ten  years  ago  I mentioned  another  possible  wa\  |cr  p 
formation  of  oxybutyric  acid.  I thought  that  it  1 
formed  in  a synthetical  way.  This  might  take  place  ty  011 
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contrary,  it  rather  seems  to  diminish  them.  ’ 


to  restrictTheT  7’  TT  physicians  tho"gf>t  >'t  necessary 

'•Tors  in  this  deduction.  The  fireMs  Z 

if  flf a t n C B uT  a n7o  n e “*  &*  inCreased  ^mpodlZ 

»e.  A surplus  of  fat  given  in  the  diet  docs  not  raise  ordda 

I”"”"  ,*  — »'  on®»  int 

«.  no,  on,,  on 

, "&£»  *>  «*  ff-P”  npm  J,  Z 

iu]fe  of  an  Z r yZlng  and  takin^  int0  a«»imt  the 
that  th  P rentS  ean',ed  °Ut  in  this  direction,  I may 
‘ S °f  fat  a^t  no  ca.se  of  dictates  has 
ed  a marked  increase  ,n  the  output  of  acetone.  An  ex- 

n opposition  to  the  behavior  of  fat  a higher  intake  of  pro 

irect  way,  due  to  the  formation  of  oxvbutyrie  acid 

n the  k2bol  -m  8"  lndi™Ct  WaV-  The  deraand  -ade 
the  katabolizmg  and  oxidizing  powers  of  the  oreanism 

zrT: ofprotein  ingested  ™y  th“s 

h d ZhI  C°nCern  th°  COmbustim  acetone  bodies, 
stur  ance8  may  arise  also  from  other  incidents  such  a* 

, e “ id  g6  !Ve  traCtS-  SinCe  fat  d«*  not  directly 

Zght  of°Sth’  Te,!  rld  alWayS  try'  D0t  only  to  maintain 
gh  of  he  diabetic  patient  by  a sufficient  supply  of  fat 

,e  dlet’  but  even  to  increase  the  .same. 

•c  endeavor  to  avoid  those  food  stuffs,  which  may  form 

hoi  and  ’ 18  “ V3in’  SiDCe  protein  and  fat  each  do  so. 
t “r  Tr~and  the  iatter  is  not  available  by  the 

ne  liod-16"  w™  the  °Dly  material  whic}i  do  not  vield 
, ’ eSr  " e on*ht  rather  to  look  for  some  substance 

h co  , rm  r 8Cid0SiS  by  iDCreaSiD^  the  aP^"g  np 

he  combustion  of  the  acetone  bodies. 

ZZVTTeS  are  kD0WD  which  do  this>  and  they 
, . UDt  er  the  name  of  anti-ketonuric  substances.  The 
•.  rates  exert  the  strongest  anti-ketonuric  effect.  From 
grams  of  sugar  are  sufficient  in  a healthy  man  to 
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accomplished.  Naumn’Z  1 7 k"°W  h°W  this  effect  is 
of  the  acetone  bodies  is  due  to  tta  '°n  Z the  decomPositiol» 
carbohydrates  by  Z dT  J combustion  of 

we  .„j,  ciri*?1:' » mT,y  • pa''Ph'~' 

fed  without  euplafaiu,  « A we  T"™”*  as  . 

formed  carbohydrates  of  the  ton  1 C1(®cy  is  due  to  the  pre- 
formed within  the  L v fro  ’ r t0  th0Se  Which  are  newly 

....  ohj- 
formed  into  sugar  In  health,,  y 1 te  bemg  trans- 

quantities  ,lbu„n  „ di” 

p nrj  «„e  r,ferred  .*?  i,»  i.*;;? 

- -p-fti. 

anti-ketonuric  effect  n 1 K Cn  an<  Baer  showed  an 
However.  T !“ 

(timioish  the  .oeton,“od’e.‘",r,,l™d)'  ‘"'T” 

m severe  diabetes.  ’ are  a g0  d as  useless 

J“up”7,ly  ”P~US,  i.  — 

S £ESS5iaS« 

materially  the  amount  of  acetone  bodies  to 

“ to 

this  substance  in  coma  require  great  discretioZbeZZof'thl! 
ht  ffeZ  t ^ B’dg“-f  * ‘he  interpreZon  !f 

this  effect.  Besides  alcohol  no  other  compound  of  the  food  is 
at  our  disposal  for  combating  acidosis.  The  difficulties  of  the 
St"  acidosisdepend  upon  the  fact  that  the  energy 
of  sugar,  the  most  powerful  anti-ketonuric  body,  is  not  avail- 

for  .l\Tde  f beteS'  Every  improvement  in  the  toleration 

u : : ; a t w;" be  foiio'red  by  a d™e  - ^u,; 

of  m lS  v8  ^ °f  di3betes  is  outside  °f  the  limits 
Sl  ' a”"6;.  Y°U  may  attain  >'0ur  purpose  of  increasing 

different  ’ 8 8t  ^ 83,116  tilM  IeSSeni^  acidosis  by 

toe  food  raeaU8:  y°U  may  reStriCt  the  entity  of  protein  in 
the  food,  .you  may  prescribe  fasting  and  vegetable  days  you 

may  give  an  oatmeal  diet  for  two  or  three  days,  yon  may  pre 
scribe  muscular  exercise,  or  you  may-combine  all  these  meas- 
ures, and  this  will  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  indi- 
vicinal  case. 

The  „ge  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  we  continually  em- 
p oy  m the  treatment  of  severe  acidosis,  does  not  act  directly 
against  it  ; neither  does  it  diminish  the  formation  of  acetone 
odies,  nor  does  it  favor  their  combustion.  In  many  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  amount  of  acetone  bodies  found  in  the  urine 
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will  increase,  if  great  quantities  of  alkali  are  given.  That  by 
no  means  signifies  a weakness  of  the  oxidative  powers,  nor 
must  it  be  considered  as  disadvantageous,  or  even  dangerous. 
Bather  the  contrary  is  the  case.  While  in  general  the  amount 
of  organic  acids  in  the  urine  may  be  considered  as  an  indicator 
of  the  degree  of  acidosis,  this  is  different  when  alkalies  are 
administered.  Alkalies  facilitate  the  elimination  of  acids  by 
neutralizing  them  and  thus  withdraw  the  acids  from  oxida- 
tion ; thus  the  amount  of  acids  present  in  the  body  in  a certain 
moment  is  diminished,  and  sufficient  alkali  is  present  always 
to  neutralize  them  and  to  prevent  poisonous  action  upon  the 
cells.  Naunyn  contends  that  he  has  never  seen  a sudden  death 
by  coma  following  the  withdrawal  of  carbohydrates  since  the 
time  when  he  began  to  give  sufficient  quantities  of  alkalies 
from  the  beginning  of  a strict  diet.  But  no  matter  how  bene- 
ficial is  the  action  of  alkalies,  we  should  not  forget  that  they 
act  only  as  a palliative  remedy  and  that  we  should  seek  for 
more  efficacious  substances  with  which  to  combat  directly  the 
acidosis. 

If  that  substance  is  once  found,  which  will  enable  the  dia- 
betic to  utilize  carbohydrates,  acidosis  and  its  dangers  will 
have  disappeared. 

I return  to  the  problem  which  I touched  slightly  at  the 
beginning  of  my  lecture.  I have  mentioned  the  possibility 
that  acidosis  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  increased  for- 
mation of  oxybutyric  acid,  but  that  it  depended  exclusively 
on  dis  urbances  of  oxidation.  One  may  imagine  that  also  in 
normal  life  oxybutyric  acid  may  be  formed  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  coma.  This  doctrine  presupposes  that  each  molecule 
of  fatty  acid  and  of  amino-acid,  which,  according  to  our 

tZ  tV?  trrformed  int0  aCetone  bodies  really 
be  so  without  exception.  In  other  words,  that  this  way  of 

decomposition  of  fats  and  certain  amino-acids;  leading  0 

oxybutyric  acid  ,s  not  a facultative  one,  but  that  it  is  obligl 

mum  of  Wa\ab’e.t°  PT°  tHat  “ diabetic  «>n.a  such  a maxi- 
mum of  oxybutync  acid  was  formed.  One  of  mv  patients  had 

the  urine  during  three  subsequent  davs.  A healthy  TT'  ^ 
on  a carbohydrate  free  diet  would  consume  aboul  m * 
of  albumen  and  210  grams  of  fat  daily  from/L  , * 
grams  of  oxybutyric  acid  could  be  formed  to  t 120 

1$  to  2 grams  per  kilo.  Are  we  allowed  t 1 meMS  about 
really  forms  such  quantities  of  acids?  We  are  aTlo^d  ^ 
if  we  can  make  it  probable,  that  he  is  able  to  d ! d°  90 
combustion.  Rabbits  and  dogs  have  oxid  z d ^ ** 

:iieTe“,m°re  Educed  at  1 tt.iS 


stomachs.  Since  combustion  is  fJ  °n6  time  into  their 
stances  are  formed  within  the  bodv  When  such  sub- 

healthy  man  to  decompose  2 gramfperTifo  ^ PMSiWe  f°r  8 
I furthermore  call  attention  to  thp 
tone  bodies,  which  may  be  formed  k ^ amount  °f  ace- 
Embden’s  experiments,  the  isolate/  dT’^r' ^ °rgans'  In 

gS  llver>  an  organ  of 


scarcely  200  grams  in  weight,  yielded  3,  4 and  even  9 gia 
of  diacetic  acid,  calculated  for  24  hours.  Since  a part  o:  n 
certainly  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  course  of  the  expertor 
the  production  was  in'  reality  much  larger. 

No  reasons  exist  in  my  opinion  to  disprove  the  corntp® 
that  a healthy  man  may  form  and  oxidize  such  large  quantity 
of  acetone  bodies.  For  a long  time  these  substances  hare  te 
recognized  as  products  of  intermediary  metabolism.  Acei 
ing  to  my  doctrine  they  would  not  be  facultative,  tat  to 
would  be  the  obligatory  products  of  the  decomposition  of  fc 
acids  and  of  some  amino-acids.  If  this  doctrine  is  right,  wife 
clearly  that  acidosis  is  only  the  consequence  of  disturbed  oti 
tion.  However,  this  conception  is  as  yet  not  absolutely  pro® 

Embden  takes  the  opposite  standpoint.  He  observed  to 
the  surviving  dog’s'  liver,  which  was  found  to  produce  are» 
bodies,  was  able  also  to  katabolize  diacetic  acid.  In  contincin 
his  researches  on  the  liver  of  a depanereatized  dog,  he  fon: 
that  the  destruction  of  diacetic  acid  was  not  smaller  thane 
the  liver  of  a healthy  animal.  Thus  finding  no  deems  :: 
oxidation,  he  considered  acidosis  to  be  caused  by  increase 
formation  of  acids.  However,  it  is  not  allowable  to  transfe 
the  results  of  the  experiment  upon  a dog  to  the  metabolism1" 
man.  Both  behave  differently.  In  living  dogs  accumulate 
of  acids  does  not  occur  so  generally  and  to  the  same  intense 
as  in  man,  they  do  not  lose  the  capacity  for  combustion1 
acetone  bodies  so  completely  as  diabetic  patients.  There  m i 
very  marked  difference  between  carnivorous  and  omni®1® 
animals.  Men,  using  carbohydrates  as  food,  destroy  the  m 
butyric  acid,  formed  from  fat  and  from  albumen,  only  by  ■ 
help  of  carbohydrates ; they  lose  this  capacity  more  or  lfi 1 
they  become  unable  to  katabolize  the  sugar  molecule,  to 
nivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  living  on  meat  and  fit  51 
enabled  by  nature  to  bum  oxybutyric  acid  without  the  help 1 
ingested  carbohydrates.  That  means  a wise  arrangement  ■■ 
nature — and  thus  in  diabetes  of  dogs  accumulation  of  #*- 
never  reaches  such  an  extent  as  in  men. 

You  might  ask  me  why  accumulation  of  acids  is  incre^- 
so  suddenly  in  diabetic  coma.  One  may  ascribe  tbis  snddo 
increase,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  a sudden  decrease  or  even  i 
a loss  of  the  sugar  combustion.  Spitzer  reports  a case  vto 
this  was  obvious.  Coma  set  in  immediately  after  a 
physical  shock  combined  with  a psychical  emotion.  From 
moment  the  elimination  of  sugar,  up  to  then  rather  sit 
rose  to  an  abnormal  height,  and  at  the  same  time  l! 

creased  loss  of  sugar  the  oxidation  of  acetone  bodie:  p 

dueed  to  a minimum.  Here  no  time  was  left  for  adapted 
which  in  the  general  course  of  diabetes  prevents  the  rapi 
crease  of  acidosis.  I might  quote  other  examples  where  ^ 
sudden  increase  of  the  toleration  for  sugar  can  be  observe  ^ 
mean  those  very  rare  cases  of  acute  diabetes,  the  beginrum ^ 
which  may  sometimes  be  determined  almost  up  to  the  he  ^ 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a terrible  thirst  in 'patients  who 
then  showed  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  diabetes.  I®  • 
cases  acidosis  also  arises  suddenlv  and  advances  rapidly-  ^ 
time  being  far  advanced  I confine  myself  to  these  few re* 
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RKf  not  be  quite  easy  to  clear  up  all  problems  of  this 
ter. 

am  at  the  end  of  my  lecture.  I have  not  considered  it  my 
ct  to  dwell  upon  those  symptoms  of  acidosis  which  are 
idered  more  or  less  absolute  facts.  This  was  unnecessary 
i an  audience  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  an  au- 
ee  of  American  physicians.  I have  undertaken  the  more 


valuable  task  to  show,  which  problems  are  awaiting  yet  their 
answer  and  what  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  doctrine  of 
acidosis.  To  many  of  our  profession  the  theme  of  acidosis 
seems  to  furnish  no  problems  for  future  research.  I hope  to 
have  demonstrated  in  which  direction  further  research  may  be 
successful  in  order  to  advance  both  the  theory  of  acidosis  as 
well  as  its  treatment. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BACTERIOLOGY  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  CITY  WATER.* 


By  William  W.  Ford,  M.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


he  importance  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  water  used 
he  city  of  Baltimore  cannot  be  overestimated,  especially 
le  present  time  when  heavy  expenditures  are  to  be  under- 
n for  the  enlargement  and  permanent  improvement  of  the 
ilv.  It  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the  water  collected 
te  various  water  sheds  which  feed  the  city  reservoirs  should 
•ell  understood,  particularly  its  content  in  bacteria,  and 
extent  to  which  it  is  polluted  by  microorganisms  derived 
i the  intestinal  tract.  The  results  of  such  a study  belong 
itially  to  the  medical  public  of  the  city,  and  if  these  results 
2ate  a pollution  of  the  supply  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  a 
ace  to  the  public  health,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  eon- 
int  with  the  bacteriology  of  the  city  water  to  make  his 
vledge  common  knowledge.  The  number  and  character  of  j 
microorganisms  found  in  the  water  delivered  to  the  con- 
:r  will  determine  in  a great  measure  the  necessity  of 
ing  it  through  sand  filters,  unless  a careful  examination 
e various  tributaries  of  the  main  streams  utilized  by  the 
should  reveal  that  the  pollution  which  may  be  found  has 
urce  in  a few  small  streams  which  can  be  eliminated  from 
y’stem. 

ring  the  past  six  years  I have  been  making  regular 
•iological  examinations  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  tap 
i Bacteriological  Laboratory,  and  in  the  organization  of  a 
n Practical  Hygiene  have  had  the  opportunity  of  paying 
■nt  visits  to  the  valley  of  the  Gunpowder  Biver  and  of  ; 
ng  several  of  its  most  important  branches  in  Baltimore 
y,  particularly  the  Beaver  Dam  Bun,  the  Western  Bun,  . 
e Oregon  Branch.  For  a number  of  miles  in  the  vicinity 
se  streams  the  general  conditions  prevalent  along  their 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized,  especially  any  local 
bns  which  might  favor  a sewage  contamination.  The 
jfrom  our  tap  has  its  source  primarily  in  the  Gun-  , 
j Biver,  and  it  has  thus  been  possible  to  compare  the 
Dlogical  findings  of  the  water  as  delivered  with  those  of 
samples  collected  from  the  river  itself  and  from  the 
Jentioned  tributaries.  Becently  it  has  seemed  wise  to 

fhe  work  of  this  fairly  long  period  of  time  and  the  j 
ound  during  the  different  years  agree  so  completely 

J,  before  the  Baltimore  City  Medical  Society,  May,  1910. 
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as  to  make  deductions  from  the  evidence  presented  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  main  conclusions  obtained  do  not  differ 
to  any  appreciable  extent  from  those  reached  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Stokes  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of 
the  City  Board  of  Health,  but  in  a question  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  a community  as  its  water  supply,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the  work  done  in  different  laboratories 
should  be  carefully  compared.  Only  in  this  way  can  obser- 
vations of 'permanent  utility  be  made. 


Tap  Water. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  is 
derived  from  Guilford  Lake  and  thus  from  the  Gunpowder 
Biver  at  Lock  Baven.  This  water  has  been  examined  at 
frequent  intervals  by  the  simplest  methods  in  vogue  for  the 
study  of  water  bacteria.  The  colonies  have  been  counted  on  agar 
and  gelatin  plates,  with  1 cc.,  1/10  c-c.  and  1/100  ec.  quantities. 
The  average  of  these  three  counts  has  been  taken  to  represent 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  samples.  Fermentation  tubes  of 
1 per  cent  dextrose  broth  have  been  planted  with  1 cc.  and 
1/10  cc.  quantities  and  rarely  with  1/100  cc.  When  these 
tubes  showed  positive  fermentation  by  the  production  of  acid 
and  the  evolution  of  gas,  plates  have  been  poured  from  the 
open  bulb,  the  various  colonies  fished  and  planted  on  agar, 
and  subcultures  made  in  agar,  gelatin,  potato,  Dunham’s 
solution,  litmus  milk  and  various  sugars.  These  reactions 
together  with  the  morphology  and  motility  of  the  organisms 
have  served  to  establish  the  identification  of  the  various 
species. 

The  number  of  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  in  our  tap 
water  is  not  large.  It  is  uniformly  below  the  standard  of 
purity,  1000  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  and  is  usually  between 
500  and  GOO.  It  may  be  as  low  as  300  to  the  cubic  centimeter. 
On  rare  occasions  it  may  be  increased  to  1500  or  even  2000. 
A high  bacterial  count  is  not  common  and  is  usually  associated 
with  heavv  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a great  increase  in  turbidity.  From  the  bacterial 
court  alone  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  pollution.  Fer- 
mentation tubes,  however,  show  almost  invariably  a positive 
presumptive  test  for  Bacillus  coli.  This  is  practically  alwajs 
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given  in  1 ee.  quantities  and  it  has  proved  a rare  event, 
during  six  years  of  routine  examinations,  for  this  test  to  fail. 
Occasionally  when  a single  Smith  tube  is  planted  with  such  a 
quantity,  there  is  no  active  fermentation  of  the  sugar  as  a 
result,  but  if  half  a dozen  tubes  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
the  majority  always  shows  a positive  presumptive  test.  Not 
infrequently  the  tubes  planted  with  1/10  cc.  also  give  positive 
results  and  on  very  rare  occasions  I have  seen  acid  and  gas 
develop  in  the  tubes  planted  with  1/100  ec.  When  plates  tre 
poured  from  the  fermentation  tubes  and  the  various  bacteria 
isolated  which  give  rise  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  sugar 
considerable  diversity  is  evident  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
microorganisms  encountered.  The  principal  isolations,  never- 
theless, have  certain  cultural  features  which  indicate  that  their 
source  of  origin  lies  in  the  intestinal  contents.  The  species 
may  be  grouped  about  six  main  types. 

Gnoup  I.  Bacillus  Coli  Type. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  microorganisms  found  in 
the  fermentation  tube  conform  to  the  classical  type  of  Bacillus 

I rJ  lT  Sma11’  SlUggi8hly  motile  bacilli  xvbich  produce 
a rather  thick,  moist,  nou-pigmented  growth  on  agar,  fail  to 

1 quefy  gelatin,  acidify  and  coagulate  litmus  milk  without 
digestion  of  the  casein,  and  ferment  dextrose  with  acid  r, 

hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  formula  JL=lrL 

Maipy  of  the  strains  isolated  produce  indol  abundantly 1 the 
reaction  being  brought  out  bv  the  addition  of  nifr;2  ’ u 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a t),1t,i1„  > . * tcs  to  the 

and  in  many  instances  the  usual  dirty  hr  m * S°  ’ltl°n  CuUure’ 
is  also  seem  Neither  indoTnllw'  gf0wth  °n  Potato 
on  potato  have  been  considered  essenHaHn  ®JUndant.f  owth 
of  the  organism,  the  previously  mentioned  ^ ldentlflcatlon 
regarded  as  diagnostic.  ^ reactlons  being 

Group  II  Bacillus  Proteus  Vulgaris  Type 

Organisms  of  the  “proteus  vulgaris”  tvneh 

lated  on  a number  of  occasions  have  been  iso- 

unlike  Bacillus  coli,  but  are  l ^ are  not 

They  have  a rapid  darting  motilit/  , °nger  and  thinner, 
group/  Their  Joules  on a J oi 
leaf -hi- e edges  and  the  lattter  m€dhl  “tm  ’aVe  sPreadmg, 
On  the  surface  of  slant  agar  the  ™ ‘ic>l,efiei 

stab  gelatin  cultures  liquefaction  * Spreading  and  in 

7""“  '™”‘  "“*™*  • » formula  i _ W 

the  hydrogen  being  in  excess  « C02  ~T~  ’ 

not  firmly  coagulated  but  gh^”^  f°xide-  Milk  is 
remaining  alkaline,  and  the  litmus  l °‘’  thc  reaction 
The  clot  is  Slowly  dissolved  and  the  m”®  ““P1^  educed, 
converted  into  a glairy,  dirty  bJn  S m"k  is  dually 
ot  curd  is  visible.  If  fresh  'litmus  u ? m "'hich  no  trace 
Ken  t0  be  a!k«'inc.  Indol  is  seldom  nr  ? ^ the  reac«°n  is 
organisms.  They  belong  dearly  b'V  these  micro- 

ffn"  the  proteus  vulgaris  ” 


Thcy  ^ng  clearly  to 


Group  III.  Bacillus  Cloacae  Type. 

Bacteria  of  the  “cloaca  ” type  have  been  encountered fa 
time  to  time  in  the  tap  water.  They  have  a morphology  a: 
motility  like  that  of  Bacillus  coli  and  on  the  surface  ofsj 
they  look  not  unlike  this  microorganism.  They  acidifvii: 
coagulate  milk,  and  produce  non-spreading  colonies  in  e 
and  gelatin.  The  latter  medium  is  liquefied  and  the  predp- 
tated  casein  in  the  milk  tubes  slowly  digested.  The  organa 
ferment  dextrose  actively,  the  gas  produced  shoraj:  r 
H 1 


inverted  formula, 


- , the  carbon  dioxide  ter. 


C02  3 -4 

excess  of  the  hydrogen.  They  may  or  may  not  produce  itf 
and  in  some  instances  their  liquefaction  of  gelatin  s a- 
tremely  slow. 

Group  IV.  Paratyphoid  or  Paracolon  Type. 

In  a few  samples  we  have  isolated  species  which  must  a 
called  “ paratyphoid  ” or  “ paracolon  ” bacilli.  Tliey  resemi 
Bacillus  coli  or  Bacillus  typhosus  in  morphology  and  mafia 
fail  to  liquefy  gelatin,  and  ferment  dextrose  with  the » 

Bacillus  coli  gas  formula,  . In  milk  they  pi* 

CO2  1 

a slight  but  transient  acidity  which  gives  place  to  an  alkilia 
reaction  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  days.  Their  cultas 
characters  place  them  clearly  in  the  intermediate  group. 

Group  V.  Liquefying  Organisms  like  Bacilli*  (to 
Under  this  heading  we  have  placed  a number  of  culture 
which  represent  a distinct  type.  The  organisms  have 
greatest  superficial  resemblance  to  Bacillus  coli  in  morpM* 
motility  and  growth  on  agar.  In  the  dextrose  ferment®1 
tube  they  produce  an  acidity  and  evolve  a gas  which  has  ix 

regular  formula  . On  potato  they  grow  inali® 

brown  layer.  They  may  or  may  not  produce  indol.  ft’ 
thus  having  many  of  the  characters  of  Bacillus  coli  they1 
distinguished  from  it  by  their  rapid  liquefaction  of  -- : 
The  liquefaction  is  funnel-shaped,  proceeding  out  fra™ L 
lino  of  growth  of  the  bacteria  and  not  from  above  down*®1- 
as  in  the  “ proteus  ” and  “ cloacae  ” cultures.  The  fl'k" 
have  no  tendency  to  spread  and  are  thus  distinguished  M 
Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris,  while  by  their  gas  formula  they  *-■ 
differentiated  from  Bacillus  cloacae.  The  species  is  a distia; 
one,  and  I have  found  it  on  a number  of  occasions  in  thf  tl 
water. 

Group  VI.  Bacillus  Faecalis  Alkaligexk  LpE' 
Many  of  the  fermentation  tubes  which  show  the 
the  various  organisms  ahove  mentioned  give  in  a 
onies  which  develop  into  a non-fermenting  organism 
importance.  This  is  Petruschky’s  Bacillus  faecalis 
It  has  a motility  and  growth  on  agar  like  that  of 
typhosus,  fails  to  liquefy  gelatin,  produces  on  alkaline  reJ^  ^ 
in  milk,  and  in  the  fermentation  tube  grows  only  in  tl»  ? 
bulb  with  the  production  of  alkali.  This  organism 
requently  in  the  city  water  and  may  be  isolated  both 
ermentation  tubes  and  from  agar  plat 
Digitized  by  Vj 
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Significance. 

While  the  microorganisms  belonsrins-  to  the 

tw„  ,«  ,«0Bp,nied_  i,,  eou®c‘“T‘h'  *bT'T 

- — pigmented  tom,  etc 

5^:5Mrs£«SS 

xr™  xxi  ‘;izB:rz  x 

he  presence  of  Bacillus  coli  resrularlv  in  n„»  v,-  th  PP  J' 

uantities  is  recognized  by  all  sanitarians  as  evidenleZTZT/e 

ities^iAo10^^  ltS  rSi°na]  iS°lati0n  fr°m  smaller  fi™*- 

ties,  1/10  ce.,  ,s  evidence  that  this  contamination  is  ex 

ensive  m character.  The  presence  nf  in  ,, 

■ nice  Tur  presence  ot  these  other  strains 

; als°’  ; beheve’  not  without  considerable  signficance  In 

dealing  with 

“T”  “ ™ r zz  (" 

other  cases  we  have  organisms  of  the  “proteus”  true 
nh  may  and  probably  do  exist  in  nature,  but  many  Jars’ 

e Lost  ~/hTR  SP6CieS  iSj  neXt  t0  Bacil^  coli- 

s mentraVninearIy  eVery  lndividuaL  Finally  the  organ- 

: have  lonn  J ^ 88  ‘Jquef-vino  organisms,”  like  Bacillus 

iv  are  nroLta!"  , With  8USpicion  b>’  ^teriologists. 

literature  as  , J.  lde“tlCal  Wlth  the  organisms  described  in 
teraturt  as  liquefying  coll  ” a misnomer  which  Durham 

- X X X”"1  1 '»'«  «*» 

Baltimore  from  sewage,  from  some  of  the  tributaries 
i polluted  d1”’  aSf'VeI1  88  fr°ra  the  taP  water  itself,  and 
acte J It?,?  7 WeHu  They  8re  identical  in  cultural 

• . ..  ,(iuefying  bacillus  which  I described  from 

mtestmes  several  years  ago  and  the  late  Major  Jame" 

non  in  varimgt0n’  that  th®Se  or£anisms  were  very 

• . i uS  saraP,es  of  w®ter  examined  bv  him  in 
„ on  and  believed  to  be  contaminated.  While  their 

:zzzmz  i “ b> » ™»» 

ria  wlteh  rD(1-}  P°iDt  °Ut  “ re^ard  t0  intestinal 
from  the  D°  fanllus  coh  -yet  their  constant  isola- 
? 'J  : WhiCh  iS  definiteI?  Polluted  by 
‘ 18  n°t  without  considerable  interest. 


Source  of  Pollution. 

thus  see  that  the  water  drawn  from  the  tap  shows  the 

oMained'uo US  po  ution  aad  since  these  results  have 
^ tamed  now  for  a period  of  six  years  this  pollution 

ifficult  Perfmanent  character-  « we  now  ask  its  source 
me  lt  if  not  impossible,  to  point  to  any  one  particular 

itlZ V,YeSPrible  f°r  the  conta ruination.  My  own 
°nS  relate  only  to  the  district  in  the  immediate  Vicin- 


ity of  the  small  town  of  Cockevsvillc 

three  especial  tributaries  ^ 

Biver  in  this  loealitv  Th  P • lnt°  the  Gunpowder 

*h  p.'ri^oji.rr  r d- 

and  the  Western  Bun.  The  water  of  the«  ?if°n  Branch’ 
grossly  polluted  This  * * lese  fbree  runs  Is 

L "a,",  LI  ;h " «r  b-T .» ».p«- 

hou,es  and  ofone  or  two  small  °f  mi,nerolls  farm 

runs  and  of  samples  drawn  from  the  r 7?  16  Vanous 

»uml«r  of  „rg.,L,  in  V L ,„/L,T  ! ‘a"''  Th' 
“r'l  '"‘Sh.  varying  fr„nl  2>00o  25000  ™ ” 

”.r-  s LLX  L “ • x 

dilution,  1/100  or  even  l/iooo  ^?“ently.  poslf've  in  great 

; 

but  Bacillus  cloacae,  the  lmuefyinTorJ  'y^T 

~ “ “eiz : s 

the  essential  character  of  the  bacteria,  the  species  which 
survive  and  appear  at  the  tap  being  practically Jdenticaf  in 
J0"  f°Und  iD  the  tJun powder  « 
phace  6 8ny  considerable  sedimentation  has  taken 


Bemedy. 

s,“  °Ur  ideas  as  t0  pollution  of  the  Gunpowder  Biver 
hall  be  substantiated  by  the  work  of  other  investigators  or 
other  sources  of  fmcal  contamination  shall  be  found  as’for 

S thth  DrLweBR°Stek  an,d  tnbUtariM’  With  tb; 

then  tide  ' f’  R'  St  keS  188  h®6"  enSaged  for  some  time, 
ttien  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  means  which 

of  BaBimo  ^ ° remedV  thiS  evil  and  Profeot  the  citizens 

of  BaB.more  from  the  risk  of  water-borne  infections.  In  mv 

opinion  the  pollution  of  the  Gunpowder  Biver  is  too  great  and 
the  sources  of  contamination  too  manifold  to  permit  the  adop- 
t on  of  hygienic  measures  which  would  be  stringent  enough  to 
ter  the  character  of  the  water  permanently  and  make  it  safe 
for  dnnkmg  purposes.  Since  the  Gunpowder  Biver  offers  the 
city  the  most  convenient  and  most  valuable  source  of  supply 
or  at  least  may  be  used  as  the  chief  portion  of  our  system,  this’ 
water  must  in  some  way  be  made  suitable  for  domestic  use. 
f here  is  evidently  but  one  method  of  bringing  this  about 
Die  water  must  be  filtered,  preferably  through  sand  filters. 
Fortunately,  this  measure  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
city,  and  it  is  a matter  of  supererogation  at  the  present  time  to 
call  attention  to  its  necessity.  Our  bacteriological  examina- 
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tions  serve  then  more  to  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  these  patriotic 
officials,  who  for  some  time  now  have  insisted  upon  the  installa- 
tion of  some  system  of  sand  filtration  for  the  purification  of 
our  water  supply,  than  to  call  attention  to  some  measure  which 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  out. 

Even  if  it  be  claimed  that  filtration  will  not  necessarily 
dimmish  our  mortality  from  typhoid  fever,  the  chief  water- 
borne disease,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  adoption  of  filtration  plants  has  been 
ollowed  by  a diminution  of  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever 
m many  cities.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  seems  to  be 
true  from  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  may 
be  pointed  out,  that  this  latter  city  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  that  the  typhoid  fever  was  evidently  not 
associated  with  ■ polluted  water  supply,  but  was  due  appar- 
ently to  bad  hygienic  conditions  in  regard  to  the  milk  and 
food  furnished  the  eit,.  W.  belie,,,  h«„r, 

•UPPIJ  » eooi„hi„,W,  „4  ffi,t  „ ,bmU  le  1M 
general  principles  of  good  sanitation.  If  it  diminishes  the 
typhoid  mortality,  then  we  shall  indeed  be  fortunate  But 
we  do  not  know  the  source  of  all  of  our  typhoid  fever  Some 
may  be  water-borne  and  personally  I am  inclined  to  believe 


time,  the  milk  sold  in  the  little  shops  in  the  poorer  stele 
of  the  city,  where  the  bacterial  count  may  reach  3 to , 
million  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  must  realize  that  tr  a- 
ditions which  allow  this  great  bacterial  pollution  via;, 
allow  a pollution  of  the  milk  by  Bacillus  typhsnk.  k 
any  one  who  has  read  that  valuable  little  contributin':, 
Baetjer  (5)  on  an  epidemic  of  tyhoid  fever  in  Bfc- 
County,  where  17  cases  of  typhoid  occurred  in  two  Ions' 
must  feel  that  part  of  this  disease  in  our  midst  is  duetofa" 
infection  or  to  chronic  bacillus  carriers.  Let  ns  first  prorid- 
Baltimore  City  with  pure  wholesome  water  and  eliminate  or 
polluted  supply  as  a possible  source  of  typhoid  fever.  It 
shall  then  be  in  a position*to  devote  all  of  our  energies  to . 
further  study  of  this  malady,  ascertain  more  accurately  fc 
origin  of  the  disease  and  adopt  those  preventive  mew 
which  modern  hygiene  is  teaching  us  are  effective  in  «> 
trolling  the  spread  of  this  most  serious  infection. 
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CASE  OF  DEFORMITIES  (PATENT  DUCTUS  BOTAUI 

ABSENCE  OF  LEFT  KIDNEY  AND  CHRONIC 
iLttlPHERAL  CEDEMA). 

"Rv  P*Tr  4 nr  Tv  -r^ 


about  actively. 

tion  anywhere,  me  Head  was  held  up  fairly  well  anu  *• 
normally  formed,  with  a small  anterior,  and  an  almost  en 
closed  posterior,  fontanelle.  There  was  no  brachycephaly 


r”™™,  lontanelie.  There  was  no  tar.  „ . 
shortening  of  the  anterio-posterior  diameter  and  flattens! 
the  occiput,  the  measurements  being  about  normal  ft 
child  five  months  of  age.  A growth  of  fine  black  hair  cov 
t ie  head ; the  eyebrows  and  lashes  were  long.  There  « 
peculiar  bluish  pallor  of  the  face,  but  flo  cyanosis  of  the 
and  finger  tips.  The  neck  presented  an  odd  appearance 
0 two  foIds  °f  redundant  skin  which  ran  from  behind 
ears  to  the  shoulders,  extending  about  8 cm.  in  breadth  * 
stretched.  A slight  prominence  of  the  eyes  was  noticeal 
ocular  movements  were  normal  with  no  strabismus  or  nyst 
mus.  There  was  no  epicanthus  and  the  face  was  not  t 
described  as  typical  of  a mongol.  The  pupils  were  eq' 
reacting  normally:  scleras  clear  and  conjunctiva  of  ? 
ru  °k  ^ar®e’  ‘bin,  flabby  ears  protruded  at  right  angl® 

e ead.  Hearing  was  absent  on  the  left  side,  and  a pul” 1 


By  Charles  B.  Kingsley,  M.  D. 

(From  th  \ ^ °^Cer'  '7°A"5  HoPkins  Hospital. 

( From  the  Medical  Clinic  of  tht>  t 

Jennie  T,.,  a white  child,  five  months  old  of  R • ° ^ B°Spital  a Uni^rsity.) 

age,  was  admitted  to  the  medical  side  tT®0  paren‘- 

Hospital,  August  31,  1909.  According  I ^ Johns  Hopkins 
parents  had  been  well,  with  to  hisl  § «thc  mother’  both 
alcoholism  on  either  side  The  n °f  tubercui°sis  or 
family  of  eight  children  all  nnmJ  WaS  the  last  of  a 

been  no  miscarriages.  The  patient  ^ ®a!thy-  There  had 

months’  pregnancy,  during  which  the"  moil0™  ® Dine‘ 
housework,  but  suffered  no  trauma  Th ” her  Usual 

breach,  but  the  labor  was  easy  C'  ? Plantation  was 
noticed  that  the  child’s  hands  and  fetter  m°ther 

tongue  was  too  large  for  the  mouth  l!  !r  and  the 

to  this  since  the  child  nursed  well  ant  ^ °n  Was  Paid 
t!n!'at;oniof  ‘be  deformities  decided  t ^ but  the  *on- 

clnld  to  the  hospital.  *be  mo‘her  to  take  the 

On  admission  to  the  ward 

ishedf  weighing1, 5^5  “gm  ^Shet  Md  ^^well 




The  skin  was  soft  and  smooth,  with  no  ffl 
The  head  was  held  up  fairly  well  and  seen 

almost  entir 
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Cutaneous  Fold— Side  View. 

Feet:  Note  Puffy-  Oedema. 


Face:  Note  Large  Tongue  and  Ears. 


Cutaneous  Folds—, 


ds — from  Behind. 


■RCBarge  was  found  in  the  left  external  meatus.  Breathing 
was  unobstructed  and  the  nose  normal  looking.  A huge 
tongue  protruded  through  the  lips  to  a level  with  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  There  was  no  furrowing  or  enlargement  of 
the  papilla,  but  the  tongue  was  coated  and  indented  by  the 
upper  and  lower  alveolar  ridges.  The  saliva  was  swallowed. 
There  was  a highly  vaulted  palate  and  a large  uvula  but  no 
abnormality  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  The  lips  were  not 
especially  thick  or  protruding  and  there  were  no  rhagades. 
No  glandular  enlargement  was  found.  The  thyroid  could 
not  be  felt  and  there  was  no  substernal  dulness  to  suggest  a 
thymus  gland.  The  thorax  was  well  formed,  free  from  rickety 
rosary  and  Harrison’s  grooves.  In  the  notch  of  the  epigas- 
trium the  cardiac  impulse  was  most  forcible  and  on  percussion 
the  heart’s  dulness  was  normal  in  location  and  size.  On 
auscultation  there  was  an  embryocardia  and  a sawing  systolic 
murmur,  following  the  lirst  sound,  well  heard  over  the  left 
chest.  At  the  base  the  systolic  murmur  was  especially  loud 
and  vibrating  with  a point  of  maximum  intensity  over  the 
upper  third  of  the  sternum;  both  second  sounds  were  clear. 
The  pulse  was  regular,  of  good  quality,  and  well  felt  in  the 
extremities.  The  abdomen  looked  natural,  without  marked 
prominence  or  hernia.  A soft  liver  edge  could  be  felt  about 
2 cm.  below  the  costal  margin.  The  spleen  was  not  palpable. 
The  genitalia  were  normal  in  all  respects. 

The  extremities  were  bulbous,  showing  considerable  swelling 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  and  forearms.  The  skin  looked 
waxy  and  bluish  over  the  dorsa  of  the  hands  and  feet,  pitting 
readily  on  pressure,  but  not  thickened  or  indurated.  The 
extremities  were  cold.  The  fingers  and  toes  were  long,  showing 
a fusiform  enlargement  of  the  two  proximal  phalanges  which 
were  in  slight  flexion,  the  distal  phalanx  being  in  slight  ex- 
tension. A transverse  line  of  constriction  formed  a groove 
at  the  terminal  phalangeal  joints,  most  marked  in  the  fingers, 
but  present  in  the  toes  to  a lesser  degree.  Both  finger  and  toe 
nails  were  growing  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  digits,  ap- 
aarently  pushed  up  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  terminal  phalan- 
;eal  tissue.  The  muscular  power  and  sensations  seemed 
lormal. 

Examination  of  the  blood  showed  a red  cell  count  of  4,- 
100,000,  white  cells  10,000,  and  haemoglobin  78  per  cent, 
flic  urine  and  faeces  were  normal.  A Wassermann  test,  done 


on  the  blood  serum,  gave  a negative  result.  X-ray  plates  of 
the  hands  showed  no  abnormality. 

The  child  was  kept  on  graded  doses  of  thyroid  extract  in  the 
belief  that  the  condition  might  be  an  atypical  form  of  cretin- 
ism, but  after  two  months,  there  being  no  improvement,  the 
drug  was  discontinued.  Small  doses  of  diuretic  drugs  com- 
bined with  digitalis  failed  to  affect  the  redema.  The  tongue 
remained  as  on  admission,  large  and  protruding.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  a modified  milk  suitable 
to  the  child’s  delicate  digestive  organs.  There  were  several 
gastrointestinal  upsets  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  a tem- 
perature of  101°  P.  The  weight  remained  about  as  on 
admission  with  occasional  fluctuations.  The  temperature, 
aside  from  the  gastric  upsets,  was  normal  or  slightly  below  ; 
the  pulse  rate  was  normal.  In  January  the  child  seemed 
weak  and  feeble,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  her  temperature 
rose  suddenly,  with  a profuse  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  There 
was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  and  exitus  occurred 
next  day. 

Autopsy  (Dr.  Whipple). — The  interesting  points  in  the 
autopsy  findings  are  as  follows:  a very  inconspicuous  thymus, 
there  being  practically  no  tissue  where  the  gland  should  be. 
Normal  heart  valves,  but  an  open  ductus  Botalli,  measuring 
about  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  An  acute  diffuse  cellular 
myocarditis.  No  special  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles. 
Scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  both  lungs.  The 
left  ureter  appeared  normal  at  its  entrance  into  the  bladder 
and  as  far  as  followed  up  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Here  it 
was  lost  and  no  remnant  of  kidney  tissue  was  found  in  this 
area.  The  left  adrenal  was  close  to  the  diaphragm  and 
appeared  normal.  The  right  kidney  was  very  large,  about  the 
size  of  two  normal  kidneys.  There  was  a single  distorted 
pelvis  coming  from  the  anterior  median  portion  of  the  ir- 
regular kidney  mass,  the  long  axis  being  nearly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  vertebral  column  and  lying  almost  completely  to 
the  right  of  the  vena  cava,  which  crossed  over  its  mesial 
surface.  The  kidney  substance  looked  in  no  way  abnormal. 
An  acute  enteritis  throughout  the  ileum  was  found. 

The  thyroid  was  small,  pale,  and  uniform  on  section.  The 
bone  marrow  appeared  normal.  Unfortunately,  no  permission 
to  examine  the  brain  could  be  obtained. 


IRANSVERSE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  THE  ISCHIUM  IN  1893: 
' TERMINAL  DISPLACEMENT  IN  1902;  DIAGNOSTICATED  IN  1909. 


Bv  Nokvei.t.e  Wallace  Sharpe,  M.  P., 


St.  Louis, 

he  ease  herewith  detailed  is  not  classified  as  unique,  but 
extreme  rarity  and  interest. 

Fractures  of  the  ischium,  participating  in  a general  pelvic 
jsh,  are  not  notably  rare. 

Fractures  of  the  ischium,  without  coincident  pelvic  fractures 
Complications  are  considerably  more  infrequent,  and  are 
;hy  of  record. 


Mo.,  IT.  S.  A. 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  ischium,  the  result  of  direct 
impact,  and  without  coincident  pelvic  fractures  or  compli- 
I cations,  producing  but  moderate  disability  and  remaining 
undiscovered  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  are  not  only 
noteworthv  on  account  of  interest  and  rarity,  but  specially 
merit  consideration  in  conditions  which  involve  a differential 
diagnosis. 
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The  following  dicta  from  Scudder,  Keen,  and  Stinson  are 
recorded  as  suggestive : 

Scudder,  “Treatment  of  Fractures,”  1910;  “fractures  of 
sacrum,  coccyx,  symphysis  pubis  and  ischium  are  extremely 
rare.” 

Keen,  “Keen’s  Surgery,”  Vol.  II,  1907;  “fractures  of 
the  ischium,  sacrum,  and  coccyx  ....  are  very  rare.” 

Stinson,  “Fractures  and  Dislocations,”  1907;  “fracture 
of  the  ischium  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis. 
Malgaigne  collected  only  six  cases  and  his  list  has  not  been 
since  increased  by  any  reported  in  detail.  In  some  of  the 
cases  almost  the  entire  ischium  was  broken  off,  in  others  only 
the  tuberosity.  Experiment  indicates  that  a fracture  may 
pass  into  the  ootyloid  cavity.  In  three  of  Malgaigne’s  cases 
the  cause  was  a fall  upon  the  buttocks;  the  fourth  a gunshot 
fracture,  the  fifth  caused  hy  an  explosion,  the  sixth  due  to 


drag,”  etc.  Pains  now  began  in  hip,  back,  knee  and  loo; 
rarely  at  night,  but  more  or  less  constant  when  walking;  thi- 
pain  and  “ consciousness  of  having  a hip  ” have  thus  em 
seven  years.  Patient  has  consulted  numerous  physicians  k 
in  the  States  and  abroad,  the  various  diagnoses  leaning  to  sc 
form  of  sciatic  involvement.  In  1909  an  X-ray  examinatfc 
was  made  at  a New  York  up-state  sanitarium,  and  a diagnosi- 
of  “ trochanter  split  and  piece  off  of  one  side,”  rendered. 

For  the  aforesaid  “ sciatica  ” relief  has  been  sought  throng! 
applications  of  electricity,  liniments,  Swedish  movement-, 
massage,  “light  treatment,”  leucodescent  lamps,  etc.,  tat  i 
without  avail. 

The  trouble,  not  disabling,  but  ever  present,  remained  wit! 
out  improvement,  indeed  it  grew  worse. 

His  condition  was  brought  to  my  attention  last  Novenk 
(1909) ; before  any  examination  was  made,  he  was  referred 


Transverse  fracture  of  body  of  right  ischium  (about  V4  size  of 
original  plate).  Note  %"  overlap  of  the  caudad  fragment  In 
Section  2 of  Dr.  Carman's  report).  K ' 


Key  to  Plate. — Contrast  sharp  angulation  at  a (<*  ^ 

cephalad  displacement  of  caudad  fragment)  with  normal  b 
periphery  of  obturator  foramen. 


forceps  manipulation,  in  a case  formerly  with  the  pelvic  ring 
fractured,  and  ischium  was  broken.  In  the  simple  cases  there 
was  little  or  no  displacement;  in  the  gunshot  fracture  the  frag- 
ment was  displaced  downward  more  than  2 inches  by  contrac- 
tion of  ham-string  muscles,  the  displacement  persisted  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  materially  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  limb.” 


“• b4’  has  led  an  active  mercantile  life,  relie 
by  field  and  water  sports  abundant  in  quantity  and  ch, 
in  character.  The  patient  is  vigorous  and  well  muscled 
feet  5 inches  in  height,  weight  165  pounds,  he  exhibit 
substantial  amount  of  adipose.  For  some  years  has  “ 
trouble  with  right  leg  ”;  an  attack  of  left  “ sciatica  ” in  lc 
and  more  or  less  so-called  “sciatic  pains”  on  both 
since.  Fight  hip  and  thigh  became  troublesome  in  19 
P UP  m my  shoo«ng  ” i “ friends  noted  a sli 


Carman  (St.  Louis)  for  a searching  X-ray  explora  01 
diagnosis  of  fracture  of  right  ischium  was  returned-  ^ 
later  consultation  (April  29,  1910),  ail  effort  was®1* 
discover  an  anamnesic  clue  that  would  indicate  when  t e 
ture  had  occurred  and  how  it  had  remained  so  suecessfu  . 
discovered. 

Patient’s  record  shows  that  in  1897  he  sustained  a 
fall  on  a marble  floor;  a critical  orientation  of  the  fac  ® 
dent  with  and  sequent  to  this  accident  leads  to  the u011^  ^ 
that  in  no  manner  should  it  be  considered  the  cause  ° 
fracture.  An  antecedent  accident  proved  more 
truth  the  only  casualty  in  the  record  that 
consideration.  The  details  are : j,; 

In  1893,  while  fishing,  patient  sustained  a *1^^, 
striking  his  right  buttock  on  “ a pointed  rock  (1D 
I take  it,  akin  to  a cypress  .knee,  familiar  to  those 


warrants 
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SIfifin  *Hfe  "swamp  and  overflow  lands  of  the  South) ; there 
nediately  followed  intense  local  pain  (patient  states  that 
was  almost  paralyzed  ”),  this  remained  for  several  hours, 
by  the  following  morning  merely  the  ordinary  sensations 
a severe  contusion  were  present.  No  essential  disability 
owed,  and  though  moderate  discomfort  was  more  or  less 
itantly  in  evidence  he  continued  an  active  life,  including 
shooting  and  fishing.  For  this  discomfort,  during  the 
seeding  years,  he  was  subjected  to  the  various  forms  of 
.tment  above  noted. 

n 1902  while  indulging  in  some  “ physical  culture  ” exer- 
s (ordered  for  the  existing  trouble),  during  which  the 
it  leg  was  extended  and  the  thigh  flexed  sharply  on  the 
omen,  “something  snapped”  within  the  right  pelvis, 
s sensation  was  distinctly  experienced  by  the  patient,  and 
md  peradventure,  his  memory  in  this  regard  being  quiek- 
1 by  the  fact  that  he  recalls  having  announced  to  a relative 
: as  a result  of  this  incident,  he  was  “ done  with  physical 
ure  ” and  allied  forms  of  treatment, 
n 1903  hip  and  thigh  became  more  troublesome,  he  could 
maintain  his  former  speed  and  endurance  in  a day’s  shoot, 
his  disability  became  patent  to  his  friends  (as  noted 

'■e). 

[ost  careful  questioning  fails  either  to  shake  the  evidence 
recorded  or  to  introduce  any  other  accident  that  might 
i reasonable  probability  be  held  to  have  definite  etiologic 
ificance. 

he  conclusion  is  therefore  compelled  that  this  ischium  was 
hired  in  1893,  and  remained  undiscovered  for  sixteen 
■s.  i.  e.,  up  to  November,  1909. 

he  interesting  question  arises,  is  it  not  possible,  during 
energetic  movements  of  the  “ physical  culture  ” episode 
902,  that  the  overriding  of  the  caudad  fragment  (see 
y photograph)  was  developed;  and  that  antedating  said 
fie  (i.  e.,  1893-1902)  the  fragments  had  remained  in  fair 
inal  apposition,  maintained  either  by  a reasonably  intact 
steal  bridge  or  an  elastic  fibrous  bond,  competent  for  all 
ary  demands,  but  which  yielded  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
with  consequent  overriding.  Furthermore,  is  it  not 
ble  that  this  overlapping  displacement,  once  established 
02  has  continued,  without  reduction,  to  the  present  day  ? 
is  remarkable  that  in  a man,  very  intelligent,  capable  of 
' a lucid  description  of  facts  and  symptoms,  anxious  to 
ain  himself  in  the  pink  of  condition,  comfortably  well- 
and  under  the  observation  of  numerous  physicians;  it 
ieed  remarkable  that  such  a fracture  should  remain 
peered  for  sixteen  years.  There  are  two  possible  expla- 

t:  first.  X-ray  orientation  had  not  been  developed  to  its 
accuracy  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  disability,  and  as  a 
was  neither  frequently  recommended  nor  often  em- 
; second,  the  combination  of  a well-to-do  patient,  ex- 
ly  solicitous  regarding  his  physical  condition,  present- 
syndrome  readily  assignable  to  “ sciatica  ” with  no 
;lv  exceptional  or  highly  suggestive  clue  leading  toward 
mstive  examination  and  a more  exact  diagnosis — this 
tion  probably  proved  the  pit  into  which  “ all  fell.”  It 

k 


is  stated  that  at  no  time  during  these  many  years  was  a rectal 
examination  made. 

Obviously:  Haec  fabula  docet  rationem  examinem,  sine 

cura  culpam.  gravem  esse. 

Present  Condition.— P ain  is  moderate  when  seated  or  in 
bed,  but  constant  when  walking,  it  is  accentuated  during  damp 
or  unsettled  weather.  He  uses  a slick,  and  evidently  “ nurses  ” 
the  right  leg  during  locomotion,  for  excursion  of  the  knee  is 
automatically  limited.  States  that  he  is  liable  to  stumble  over 
small  obstacles;  the  resulting  “jars”  are  painful,  radiating 
down  the  thigh.  Can  definitely  identify  (and  claims  to  have 
always  been  able  to  definitely  identify)  a relatively  sensitive 
area,  i.  e.,  the  tuberosity  of  the  right  ischium  and  peri-ischial 
structures.  He  continues  to  engage  in  a fairly  active  life  but, 
handicapped  as  above,  has  eliminated  the  more  vigorous  forms 
of  his  customary  sports. 

Comparative  measurements  show  relative  dextral  symptosis : 

Right.  Left. 


Circumference  calf  14"  14%" 

Circumference  thigh  lower  % 15%"  17" 

Circumference  thigh  middle  % 20%"  21%" 

Mid.  symphysis  to  postmeslal  line 18"  21" 


Ant.  Sup.  Spine  Ilium  to  Internal  Malleolus.  31%"  31%" 

The  mid-symphysis  postmesial  measurement  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in  that  it  records  dextral  gluteal  change. 

Rectal  examination  reveals  an  area  of  the  right  ischium 
sensitive  to  pressure.  This  area  exhibits  a moderate  entad 
boss,  which  accurately  corresponds  to  the  overlap  of  the  caudad 
fragment  of  the  ischium  (see  X-ray  photograph). 

Dr.  Carman,  to  whom  full  credit  must  be  accorded  for  sup- 
plying the  correct  X-ray  diagnosis,  in  his  report  calls  atten- 
tion to — 

1.  A spear-like  exostosis  springing  from  the  superior  edge 
of  the  acetabulum;  furthermore  the  articulation  outline  is 
indistinct. 

2.  There  is  fully  a J-inch  overlap  (original  plate  practically 
life-size) ; the  caudad  fragment  seen  partly  through  the  acetab- 
ulum, partly  through  the  femoral  head,  being  shown  mesad  to 
that  extent. 

3.  If  patient  had  not  been  so  stout,  a series  of  perspective 
views  might  have  been  obtained  that  would  have  afforded  data 
regarding  character  of  displacement  and  union. 

Based  upon  Section  1 of  Carman’s  report  it  would  seem  to 
be  evident  that  a moderate  hypertrophic  arthritis  is  present. 
It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a portion  of  the  gluteo-femoral 
syndrome  is  due  to  exacerbations  of  this  condition. 

Technically,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  pressure  pains  might 
be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  relieved  in  such  a condition  by  an 
attack  directed  toward  the  overlapping  fragments. 
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PERI-TONSILLAR  ABSCESS. 


By  Mactieh  Warfield,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  laryngology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


This  abscess  is  always  painful,  and  at  times  dangerous. 
The  laryngologist  rarely  sees  one  outside  of  a hospital,  for  the 
great  majority  of  them  come  to  the  general  practitioner,  who 
either  treats  them  after  the  method  generally  given  in  the 
text-books,  a method  often  unsuccessful,  and  always  dangerous, 
or  frightened  by  its  dangers  and  mindful  of  past  failures, 
bears  with  resignation  the  sufferings  of  his  patient  until  the 
abscess  opens  of  itself.  My  excuse  for  this  paper  is  that  I 
wish  to  present  a method  of  opening  these  abscesses,  one 
which  I have  used  for  some  time,  that  has  never  failed  me,  and 
which  I believe  to  be  perfectly  safe,  hoping  that  others ’may 
try  it,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a correct  judgment  as 
to  its  value. 

By  a peri-tonsillar  abscess,  I mean  one  which  is  the  result 
of  an  infection  of  the  loose  connective  tissue  immediately  about 
the  tonsil  which  presents  the  symptoms  with  which  wc  are 
familiar  as  belonging  to  quinsy.  Since  it  is  supposed  that 
the  starting  point  of  the  infection  may  be  anywhere  in  the 
pen-tons, liar  connective  tissue,  the  resulting  abscess  has  no 
definite  position  where  we  may  always  look  to  find  it  As  it  is 
also  accompanied  by  great  swelling  and  cedema  of  the  mucous 
membrane  oyer  it,  the  area  over  which  we  can  get  fluctuates 
is  therefore  increased,  and  as  the  mouth  can  barely  be  opened 
and  hardly  anything  can  be  seen  of  the  throat  if  W 
impossible  to  definitely  locate  the  abscess  and  find  its  wMoi 
greatest  fluctuation.  Examination  by  the  finger  affords  the 

ffiyen  in  the 

decided  upon,  it  is  not  attempted,  as  a rule  To  TeT?  1“ 
locate  the  abscess,  but  the  incision  is  made  at  a s fo  J u 
experience  has  shown  to  lie  the  usual  nnint  e * f te  whlch 
and  where  pus  can  be  found.  This  incision  is^^  8"'ellinS’ 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  uvula  with  tL  at  8 P°int 

about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  external  to  the  7!^  and 
the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  , . 6 mner  border  of 

downwards  about  one-third  the  diltar  **  from  al)ove 

origin  to  the  lower  border  of  « “ 7™  ^ P°int  of 

wrapped  to  within  a half  inch  of  L -I’  ^ knif“ 

into  the  swelling  to  the  depth  of  half  an  foch  ’ ^i,18  P’Unged 
not  to  wound  the  tongu^  on  wittd”  T" 

there  have  been  unmistakable  evidences  fr  «.  °fte“  "'hen 
pus,  and  when  the  incision  has  h f the  Prescnee  of 
abscess  is  not  opened.  S b°en  earof«».v  made,  the 


There  is  hardly  anything  which  ■ 
greater  chagrin  than  a failure  of  this  fT8  the  ph>'sician 
lower  his  reputation  with  his  patient  wh  ’v”  d0M  m°re  to 
increased  instead  of  receiving  the  nr™ 7 ^ had  his  Pam 
ing,  and  who  now  considers the ™ ‘ 

troubles.  This  the  doctor  the 


is  incision  is  nm  „.7  uie  cau*  o: 
18  not  without  danger.  In 


cause  of  all  his 
making 


it  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  has  been  cut  and  i, 
carotid  also.  Bosworth  says  that  he  never  opens  a 
tonsillar  abscess  without  a certain  feeling  of  nervousness 
that  account. 

To  permit  the  abscess  to  open  spontaneously  has  also  its  ik 
gers.  Abscesses  have  burst  in  sleep,  and  the  pus  entering f 
air-passages  has  drowned  the  patient.  Pus  has  burrowed  fai 
and  found  a way  out  in  the  axilla,  or  entering  the  pleural 
iias  caused  death.  Most  abscesses,  when  let  alone.  open  d ] 
themselves  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  day,  but  at  times  th? 
does  not  happen  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  by  that  time  tb 
patient  is  reduced  to  a pitiable  condition  from  pain  and  m 
of  food  and  sleep.  Sometimes,  either  through  fear  of  acrid® 
or  because  of  former  failures,  the  patient  or  his  family  «i 
not  allow  the  abscess  to  be  opened. 

In  a long  service  in  the  throat  clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopte- 
Hospital,  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  see  a large  number "i 
peri-tonsillar  abscesses,  and  to  make  observations  which  lu;' 
led  me  to  hold  opinions  as  to  their  origin,  and  the  host  ® 
of  opening  them,  which  differ  from  those  usually  held. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  considering  that  the  infeefe 
may  enter,  and  the  abscess  arise  at  any  point  in  the  p® 
tonsillar  connective  tissue,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  it  alwsy- 
starts  from  the  same  point,  and  that  point  is  in  the  supn- 
tonsillar  fossa,  and  that  the  abscess  is  always  the  result  of  th 
extension  of  the  infection  to  a cavity  which  opens  ini* : 
fossa.  This  cavity  or  space  is  in  the  connective  tissue,  aa 
extends  outward  along  the  superior  border  of  the  tonsil-  s- 
downward  along  its  outer  border,  thus  bounding  it  on  Is 
sides.  The  abscess  begins  at  the  supra-tonsillar  fossa,  and  »• 
pus  continues  to  be  formed  it  occupies  first  that  part  of ' 
cavity  which  is  above  the  tonsil  and  then  the  part  on  » 
outer  border.  As  the  part  on  the  outer  border  of  the  ton® 
becomes  distended  with  pus,  it  forces  the  tonsil  out  of :t' 
usual  position,  and  pushes  it  inward  over  towards  the  uvub- 
making  it  appear  as  if  it  were  swollen  itself,  but  its  ina®- 
ln  size  is  only  apparent  and  not  real,  for  the  abscess  is  ne«' 
within  the  tonsil,  but  external  to  it. 

The  chief  causes  of  peri-tonsillar  abscesses  are  #Dl' 
follicular  tonsillitis,  imperfectly  removed  tonsils  and  rheum-  | 
tism.  After  an  attack  of  acute  tonsillitis,  the  pain  ami  (f'y  j 
usually  disappear  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  and  * t 
patient  thinks  he  is  getting  well.  But  it  is  often  only  the  1 ■ | 
before  the  storm.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty® 
hours,  he  feels  a sudden  sharp,  stabbing  pain  in  one  to®*1’  t 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  abscess.  The  swollen  tor 
has  carried  an  inflamed  crypt  into  the  supra-tonsillar 
and  infected  it.  Or  the  fossa  may  be  infected  by  the  , 
chronic  abscesses  which  are  the  result  of  leaving  parts  of  ton- 
S1  ar  crypts  behind  in  removing  a tonsil.  ... 

The  abscess  which  is  the  result  of  the  acute  rheum*11  | 
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■ction,  starts  as  a small,  circumscribed,  deeply  inflamed  area 
r tbe  supra-tonsillar  fossa  and  the  adjacent  anterior  pillar. 
;an  be  aborted  if  seen  very  early  by  the  use  of  salicylate  of 
a. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  abscess  may  be  and  whether  it  is 
re  or  small,  it  can  always  be  located  in  the  supra-tonsillar 
!a,  which  itself  can  easily  be  found  even  where  the  throat 
■erv  much  swollen  and  distorted.  This  then  is  the  place 
ire  the  abscess  is  to  be  opened  in  every  case. 

’he  necessary  incision  is  made  with  a curved  bistoury', 
ch  is  held  parallel  to  the  soft  palate,  with  the  edge  of  the 
le  looking  forward,  the  back  towards  the  posterior  pillar, 
the  point  directed  outward  towards  the  ear.  The  point 
ntered  in  the  supra-tonsillar  fossa,  in  the  angle  between 


the  pillars  of  the  fauces  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  is  passed 
outward  until  it  meets  with  an  elastic  resistance,  which  is 
the  abscess.  This  is  entered,  and  the  knife  is  brought  out 
straight  forward  through  the  anterior  pillar.  As  a rule  the 
knife  does  not  have  to  enter  more  than  a half  inch  to  reach 
the  abscess.  The  cut  in  the  anterior  pillar  is  through  swollen 
mucous  membrane  and  does  no  harm.  A bent  probe  can  then 
be  passed  through  the  opening  made  in  the  abscess,  over 
the  tonsil  and  to  its  outer  side,  thus  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cavity  there.  As  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery 
and  the  carotid  are  at  the  back  of  the  knife,  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  cut. 

This  incision,  then,  has  these  advantages:  it  is  perfectly 
safe,  it  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  always  successful. 
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aSTahrut.eIit1stnlSt  "se  TtZ  TT  “ l°  itS  exa«  *>r 
the  treatment  of  symptoms  The  tlm  at^ntion  t0  be  directed  to 
cumbed  to— ls  to  give  care  rather  mptation— to“  frequently  suc- 
to  getting  at  their  cause.  Obviously  inY6'^  °f  8ymptoms  than 
anything  more  than  treat  symntnY  f CaSeS  we  cannot  do 
malign  tint  diseases.  In  some  cases  ’■  f*  “ hopeIess  “ses  of 
symptom  is  important  and  such  a smion  10  ° particuIar 

treatment  of  itching  is  excel!  buf to  Z °n  tb“ 
symptom  hardly  seems  very  good  *h  emaciation  as  a 

not  evident  for  P.aci.YYLYY  Yf^r'  The  r~  are 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  serum  t re  T CertaiD  headln^ 
should  be  discussed  under  the  YY  trfatment  ot  diphtheria 
tfns."  Even  "regional  therapeute"8  ° iDfla““a- 

Kr  **"  * **  — dealing  ^ £ 

the  treatYeYt8  oTYYoid  tovYYYYhY386  ^ diSCUSSi°n  of 
points  which  deserve  notice,  thus  the  auth  ' “e  some 

be  remembered  that  the  stools  mus  be  Yeen  T ^ " “ should 
Now  green  stools  do  occur  in  tyohnld  V ’aoffensive.  . . 

t is  hard  to  understand  why  ley  mus^"'  bU‘  ^ is  rare  and 
that  "there  must  be  no  gas  pains”  „ °CCUr'  The  dire<=tion 
The  author  does  not  advocate  the  bath  t”3  a curi“us  one 

surprising  when  we  read  his  descrY?™  bUt  this  '■  not 

n which  he  says  "In  giving  the  wu  °f  a tub  bath  <P  28) 
beep  the  patient  in  the  wafer  only  a’  ^ Sh°Uld  be  “"etui  to 
would  be  interesting  to  know  th  ? minute  or  two.  . » Tt 

the  reviewer  knows  "of  LlV  * ,or  tbia  statemen 

Pass  criticism  on  the  bath  treatmem  ™ ? °f  many  liters  to 

=i-  a r rs~« 

and  equalize  the  blood  nr  S atroPine  to  dilate  thY'  Under 
and  pale.  Thie  l*!,  ? P1 ressur®  when  the  skin T caPil,aries 
need  of  dilating  the  faffilfa  DOt  quite  clear  but aTY  C'ammy 
the  circulation  is  affected  in'63’  the  Usual  “Pinion  is  a“y 
dilation.  Then  there  i n pneumonia,  there  tbat  wben 

tends  to  contract  the  fenfS’^  accePtad  opinion°!hrfY  VaS°' 
cussed  under  the  beau- ' Bberal  vessels.  Ad!,.  “ 1 atr°P>ne 

here  given  would  not  °f  Cardiac  “euroYf  ‘8  ^ 

a«y  mention  of  aneufistYt  7 Y 
under  the  heading  bronchftis  ThB,'°nCh°-pneumoniris  d“  t0  b6 

This  perhaps  ^:,teucya 
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but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  aid  in  obtaining  a broad  tisf 
therapeutics.  In  gastric  hyperacidity  a dose  of  soda  of  one  to ^ 
grains  is  advised,  but  it  is  difficult  to  share  the  author’s tw* ill’ 
this  will  be  efficient.  In  peritonitis  “ distressing  vomiting c 
peristaltic  frenzy  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  careful  gastric  lavs 
The  term  “ peristaltic  frenzy  ” sounds  well,  but  are  the  to«3 
not  apt  to  show  absence  of  peristalsis  in  peritonitis  when  Jj* 
stage  of  vomiting  is  reached.  In  several  places  the  author  ca 
demns  certain  methods  of  treatment,  but  still  devotes  spae*s 
describing  them  (for  example,  the  use  of  gelatine  Injection;  ti 
page  275). 

It  may  be  argued  that  a complete  discussion  of  treatment 
not  be  expected  in  a work  with  this  title  but  if  so  there  m 
little  reason  for  its  appearance.  The  extracts  quoted  are  enosi 
to  suggest  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  aad  ve  car 
recommend  it.  The  whole  idea  of  the  book  seems  a step  backvut 

Nephrocoloptosis.  By  H.  W.  Longyeab,  M.  D.,  etc.  (St  »' 
C.  V.  Uosby  Company,  1910.) 

As  the  title  suggests  this  interesting  little  volume  is  an  ■' 
position  of  a relationship  supposed  to  exist  between  nepbrop®! 
and  coloptosis.  The  interest  centers  about  the  nephrooolic  -r 
rnent,  a structure  which  the  author  claims  to  have  discern* 
ft  IS  described  as  consisting  of  a number  of  fasciculi  oi  Si*' 
tissue,  which  can  be  anatomically  grouped  and  easily 
strated  as  thus  forming  a definite  band  or  ligament  oi 
siderable  tensile  strength  extending  between  the  right  Br- 
and the  ascending  colon,  and  between  the  descending  colon  it- 
the  left  kidney.  The  fibrous  network  of  this  ligament  is  « 
tnuous  with  that  of  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney. 
Nephroptosis  without  coloptosis,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  doe;  * 
occur.  In  fact  the  prolapsed  colon,  weighted  down  with  * ' ’ 
ated  fecal  masses  as  a result  of  associated  constipation, 
tugging  on  the  right  kidney  by  means  of  the  nephrooolic  la- 
ment is  considered  the  principal  contributory  etiological 
m movable  kidney. 

Acting  upon  this  idea  the  author  has  devised  an  operation  W 
e correction  of  nephroptosis  the  essentia]  feature  of  *&«* ' 
e utilization  of  the  nephrooolic  ligament  as  a substantial  C| 
Porting  structure. 

There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  subject  of  movable  • 
rom  the  standpoints  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Etiology.  •V1Y 
omatology , Diagnosis  and  Treatment;  and  at  the  end  isapp0* 
a somewhat  detailed  report  of  54  cases  of  nephrocolope*-'  - 
substantiation  of  the  author’s  claims.  . l!f 

e illustrations  are  numerous,  clear  and  helpful;  an 
Publishers'  work  is  creditably  done. 

0 ook  will  doubtless  stimulate  surgeons  general!)  to 
very  carefully  for  the  nephrocolic  ligament  in  all  cases  ope 
upon  or  nephroptosis.  It  seems  very  strange  that  such  a 
a omical  structure,  of  such  vital  importance  etiologies  J 
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iteij  uuBlfltm  disorder,  as  described  and  pictured  by  Dr. 
year  should  have  escaped  notice  so  long.  But  judgment  as 
i real  worth  must  be  withheld,  of  course,  until  the  author’s 
is  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  other  surgeons.  Any 
Lte  contribution  to  the  study  of  movable  kidney  from  an 
igieal  standpoint  should  be  gratefully  received,  and  justly 
:s  careful  consideration,  in  view  of  the  present  chaotic  state 
r knowledge  upon  this  subject.  For  one  cannot  help  being 
;ssed  by  the  curious  discrepancies  and  radical  differences  of 
an  met  with  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  views 
fferent  authors  who  have  made  a special  study  of  movable 
:y.  Thus,  for  example,  F.  W.  Griffith  (Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 
XXI,  75)  who  made  a very  elaborate  and  painstaking  study 
>dy-shape  in  relation  to  movable  kidney,  concluded  that 
f body-shape  is  more  important  as  an  etiological  factor 
all  others  combined. 

, so  Longyear,  however,  who  holds  this  to  be  only  one  of 
minor  contributory  causes,  regarding  chronic  constipation 
i relation  to  coloptosis  as  of  very  much  more  importance. 

he  explains  the  much  greater  frequency  of  right-sided 
•optosis,  since  fecal  matter  does  not  accumulate  in  the  de- 
ing  colon;  and  his  statistics  show  that  of  155  cases  of  mov- 
tidney  found  among  1000  women  examined,  he  met  with  not 
;le  case  occurring  on  the  left  side  alone, 
filth,  on  the  other  hand,  reports  from  a study  of  both  clin- 
,nd  operative  statistics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  that 
irrect  proportion  of  right-  to  left-sided  nephroptosis  is  about 
to  one!  He  found  furthermore  that  a history  of  constipa- 
iv as  obtained  in  49  per  cent  of  white  women  and  70  per 
if  colored  women;  or,  as  he  says,  "White  women  in  whom 
ale  kidney  is  common  do  not  suffer  from  constipation  as 
:*ntly  as  do  colored  women  in  whom  movable  kidney  is  un- 
on.” 

s evident,  therefore,  how  far  we  are  from  any  uniformity  of 
in  upon  this  subject  at  present,  and  Dr.  Longyear  is  to  be 
atulated  on  having  contributed  in  this  attractive  little 
ie  so  much  food  for  reflection,  which  it  is  safe  to  predict 
timulate  the  surgical  world  to  speedily  interest  itself  in  a 
igh  test  of  his  original  suggestion.  E.  H.  Richardson. 

as  Vesalius,  The  Reformer  of  Anatomy.  By  James  Moobes 
ill,  M. D.,  St.  Louis.  Quarto  size  (10  x 12%  inches), 
inted  on  heavy  Normandy  vellum,  deckle  edge,  with  heavy 
tension  cover  to  match.  A de  luxe  volume,  issued  in  the 
ghest  style  of  the  typographic  art  as  regards  page  format, 
re  cutting,  decoration  and  solidity  of  ink.  Pages  XVII  + 
).  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $5.00.  (St.  Louis:  Medical 
i ence  Press,  MDCC'CCX.) 

e has  long  been  need  of  a publication  in  English  giving, 
able  form,  the  available  data  in  regard  to  Vesalius.  Burg- 
3 Mdmoire  (Gand,  1841 ) and  Roth’s  scholarly  biography 
, 1892)  have  largely  supplied  this  want  for  a French  and 
i reading  profession.  It  has  been  a regret  to  all,  interested 
cal  History,  that  the  promised  “Vesalius”  in  the  Masters 
tcine  series  has  never  appeared,  for  what  is  wanted  is 
life  of  Vesal  as  Paget  gave  us  of  John  Hunter  and  Power 
lam  Harvey  in  this  series.  Doubtless  Dr.  Taylor  found 
fe  task,  and  in  view  of  Professor  Roth’s  exhaustive  study 
! many  years  of  labor,  there  must  have  been  hesitation  to 
is' same  field.  However,  there  may  always  be  something 
the  subsequent  biographer — vide  the  long  series  of 
orations — and  Roth  himself  has  shown,  by  a number  of 
>ers,  that  the  last  word  on  Vesalius  was  by  no  means  said 
flnprehensive  volume. 

[are  many  points  of  view  from  which  a biographical 
lay  be  written,  and  Roth’s  much  annotated  "Andreas 


Vesalius  ” would,  if  translated,  probably  make  rather  dry  and  un- 
interesting reading  for  the  average  physician.  Few  combine  the 
scholar’s  knowledge  with  a style  suited  to  all  readers. 

Though  Dr.  Ball  makes  no  pretense  of  having  made  original 
studies,  his  narrative  will  give  to  English  readers,  unfamiliar 
with  Roth  and  Choulant,  a pleasant  and  helpful  picture  of  Vesal, 
his  contemporaries  and  his  times. 

For  its  interesting  introductory  chapters  and  for  the  review  of 
anatomy  in  ancient  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will 
be  largely  read,  but  as  a picture  of  Vesalius  it  falls  short  of  one’s 
expectations.  The  narrative  is  broken  up  by  the  insertion  of 
fragmentary  and  isolated  biographies  of  Vesal’s  forerunners  and 
contemporaries  to  the  distraction  of  the  reader’s  attention  from 
the  main  theme.  To  really  do  justice  to  the  subject  would  re- 
quire the  pen  of  a Henry  Morley  and  a knowledge  of  the  16th 
century  equal  to  his,  and  one  could  wish  that  he  had  added  a 
Vesalius  to  his  Jerome  Cardan  and  his  Palissy  the  Potter.  His 
short  sketch  in  Fraser’s  Magazine  in  1853  is  an  indication  of  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  he  did  us  a service — -to  which  Dr. 
Ball  refers — in  calling  Vesal  the  Luther  of  Anatomy. 

Not  only  in  its  content,  but  typographically,  the  volume  has 
much  deserving  of  commendation.  The  Medical  Science  Press  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  the  work,  and  the  proof- 
reader, on  the  scarcity  of  typographical  errors.  An  “ of  ” is  miss- 
ing from  line  thirteen,  page  76,  etc.  The  book  is  printed  on  heavy 
paper,  Normandy  vellum,  imported  from  France — a commentary 
on  the  protective  tariff — which  takes  the  type  and  blocks  of  the 
numerous  illustrations  as  no  American  made  paper  can.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  been  necessary  to  use  two  qualities  (pages  81-96 
in  the  copy  used  for  review).  The  index  would  seem  to  be  un- 
necessarily elaborate— a rare  and  perhaps  a good  fault. 

The  attention  of  medical  students  Bhould  be  directed  to  this 
volume,  though  it  is  rather  too  expensive  a work  for  the  majority 
of  them  to  hope  to  possess.  H.  C. 

Urinary  Surgery — A Review.  By  F.  S.  Kidd,  M.  B.,  B.  C.  ( Can- 
tab.),  F.  R.  C.  S.  ( London : Longmans,  Green  <£  Co.,  1010.) 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  supply 
practitioners  of  medicine  with  a practical  treatise  which  will  aid 
them  in  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  the  urinary 
system. 

The  book,  of  412  pages,  is  divided  into  five  sections:  1.  Dis- 

eases of  the  Kidney;  2.  Diseases  of  the  Ureters;  3.  Diseases  of 
the  Bladder;  4.  Diseases  of  the  Prostate;  and  5.  Diseases  of  the 
Urethra. 

English  medical  books  are  usually  carefully  written;  this  one, 
however,  is  a striking  exception,  for  the  English  shows  a viola- 
tion of  most  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  a careless  use  of  those 
of  grammar.  Ideas  of  slight  relation  to  one  another  are  con- 
nected by  conjunctions  and  jumbled  together  in  the  same  sen- 
tence; prepositions  are  mlsued,  verbs  are  omitted,  inelegant  ex- 
pressions are  injected  here  and  there,  and  words  are  often  used 
which  inaccurately  express  the  meaning  intended.  There  is  al- 
most an  entire  lack  of  coordination  and  unity  in  the  long  sen- 
tences and  many  of  them  require  a second  or  third  reading  before 
the  author’s  meaning  is  apparent. 

A few  examples  of  the  author’s  English  construction  may  be 
quoted:  "The  patient  should  lie  up  in  bed,  with  the  foot-end 
slightly  raised,  either  on  her  back,  or  on  her  right  side,  and  the 
attack  will  pass  off  in  a few  hours.”  " Stone  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  single  cyst  in  the  kidney  met  with  at  operation.  Re- 
ferring presumably  to  the  X-rays  which  were  spoken  of  in  a 
preceding  sentence,  he  says,  “ Before  their  advent  stones  were 
approached  in  the  dark.”  “Intervals  of  years  may  intervene.’ 
“The  symptoms  cool  down.”  "The  abscess  breaks  on  to  the 
skin.”  "A  triangular  shadow  in  the  renal  region  with  a nose 
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pointing  downwards  with  phosphatic  urine  means  ureteric  block, 
■ • • •”  and  “gross  parasites  such  as  hydatid  cysts." 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  in  short  paragraphs 
with  distinctive  headings  is  faulty  and  in  many  instances  very 
confusing. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a work  of  this  kind  to  give  the 
embryology  of  the  kidney  and  ureter;  if  the  reader  does  not 
know  it  beforehand,  he  will  not  be  much  enlightened  after  hav- 
ing read  the  synopsis. 

In  what  should  be  a very  important  chapter  on  renal  calculus, 
there  is  nothing  new,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  given  is 
so  poor  that  a clear  idea  of  the  subject  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  discussion  of  new  growths  of  the  kidney  is  very  inadequate 
in  many  places  being  reduced  to  simply  a naming  of  the  con- 
ditions. Inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  are  some- 
what better  handled,  but  here  again  the  author  falls  short. 

The  pathological  descriptions  in  various  chapters  for  the  most 
part  show  crudity  and  unfamiliarity  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Expressions  such  as  “The  pathology  of  spread”  “the 
giant  cell  systems,”  " degeneration  of  the  higher  cells  of  the  kid- 
ney seem  to  be  without  warrant. 

In  a book  intended  for  practitioners  symptomatology  iB  the 
most  important  feature,  but  the  signs  and  symptoms  a«  divided 
into  so  many  sub-headings  and  so  scattered  in  various  para- 
graphs and  in  general  so  inadequately  dealt  with  that  a compre- 
hensive grasp  of  them  is  rendered  impossible. 

In  the  section  on  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  in  speaking  of 
catheterisation  of  the  ureter,  the  following  astounding^  sertion 
is  made:  Before  removal,  half  an  ounce  of  a one  nJ 

tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  injected  through  th  S°1U' 
This  surely  would  kill  all  the  tubercle  bac»li  which  ?a‘heter” 
been  artificially  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time ,7 , V® 
stroy  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidnev  4 n,  ’ W0U  d de- 
the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Bladder  thihT  fa.tement  in 
is  certainly  erroneous:  “ If  a young  ^ not  danSerous, 

who  usually  sleeps  well  is  const/  Wlthout  venereal  taint 
desire  to  micturate,  the  diagnosis  is  ntuberaWiakeDed  8t  nisht  by 

The  treatment  of  certa  “ LeV 
many  instances  too  cursory  to  be  of  mnph  h or^  an(*  *n 

technique  is  so  briefly  described  that  it  is  The  0perative 

any  mention  of  it  need  have  been  made  9UeSt'"  whether 

There  is  much  good  material  in  u , 
for  the  most  part  is  sound,  his  insistenc  °°  : ^ author’s  advice 
tion  at  the  onset  of  varimts  maTadlt?  * th0ro,,sb  exam<na- 
surgical  principles  which  he  sets  forth  eo“meadab!e,  and  the 
-rent.  If  the  .hole  text  7^ 

subiect  mni-tov.  - . y ewntten  in  passable 


p*i 


English,  the  subject  matter  rearranged"  thpreWritten  ‘D  paasable 
numerous  repetitions  omitted  the  he  , “ ors  corre«ed  and 
but  as  it  stands,  it  Is  at  bl7of^b«ui  uZy.  ^ S°me  ^ 


The  Sexual  Disabilities  of  Man  nv n an.  ■ 

Coopek,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the^t'T^'  By  Aeth™ 
pensary,  etc.  Second  edition  n Westn>lnster  General  Dis- 

B <»»»,„  "*”«■  w“. 

fhe  hnnlr  la  , . 


t uu(  a,  soeber , rnce 

The  book  is  dlvidpri  in*,,  * 

napotence.  w°  s«tions:  (i)  Ster,Uty  Md 

In  the  first,  the  ai.tw 


'“first  theautho  , "™ 
characteristics  of  the  seminalCfluW  th'  D°rmal  and  abnormal 

defeS  ££  L°7  *»  “ 

treatment  is  advised  ft  theP°nSible  sterility  a thmm°n 

ir ^ 

<5’  r rr“*"*”a 

cigin  and  only 


slight,  if  any,  local  changes  are  demonstrable  Three  J 
factors  are  discussed:  (1)  The  psychical  element;  (1,1 

effect  of  abnormal  seminal  emissions;  and  (3)  The  reel 
irritation  or  over-stimulation.  At  the  end  a fairly  comprid 
treatment  is  given.  | 

The  book  is  well  and  pleasantly  written  and  covers  the  pJ 
in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but  in  a few  places  the  2 
has  been  too  brief,  and  in  others,  matter  has  been  inserted  d 
might  well  have  been  left  out.  The  practitioner  or  studs:  J 
knows  very  little  of  the  subject  may  find  the  work  helpfnlJ 
for  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  literature  it  will  j 
almost  no  value. 


Surgical  After-Treatment.  By  L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  a.  M.,  l( 
Assistant  in  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  IliJ 
tions.  Price  $6.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  BJmS 
Company , 1910.) 

There  are  very  few  surgeons  who  have  not  at  one  u ». 
another,  in  the  course  of  their  career,  felt  the  need  of  a good 
on  “ Surgical  After-Treatment.”  Especially  helpful  must 
work  be  to  the  surgical  beginners.  _ 

This  long  felt  want  is  now  beautifully  supplied  by  Dr.  CnsJ 
who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  book.  | 

Starting  out.  with  a chapter  on  the  Sick  Room,  Nurses’ 
Posture,  other  chapters  follow  telling  in  clear,  concise  lanal 
of  the  care  of  the  patient  before  and  after  operation,  the 
thesia,  feeding,  care  of  the  wound,  complications,  etc. 

Further  on  in  the  book  the  various  operations  are  taka 
one  by  one  and  dealt  with  specifically,  such  as  for  instance-— 
Radical  Cure  of  Hernia,  Strangulated  Hernia,  Curettage  for ital 
tion  and  Miscarriage,  etc. 

The  last  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
“ Therapeutic  Immunization  and  Vaccine  Therapy,”  writw 
Dr.  George  P.  Sanborn,  also  of  Boston.  This  is  a wise  addd 
to  the  work  as  every  modern  surgeon  must  be  familiar  with  V 
growing  branch  of  medicine. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  commendable  feature  of  the  whole -- j 
Is  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  not  a narrow  and  detailed  setfj 
of  the  methods  and  procedures  of  one  hospital  or  one  instittj 
but  rather  a sort  of  condensation,  a r<5sumd  of  the  best 
in  use  at  the  present  day  in  the  various  hospitals,  both  of 
country  and  of  Europe.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  nos3 
and  well-chosen  references  to  the  literature  to  appreciate 
truth  of  this  statement.  Bertram  M.  Bervhui 


Practical  Pathology.  By  J.  Sims  WOODHEAD,  mi.  — — 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  Professor  of 
ology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Illustrated,  f 
Edition.  Price  $11.  (London:  Oxford  OnireriHi  f" 
1910.) 

The  welcome  accorded  the  previous  editions  of  Prof-  WoodbJ 
book  Is  possibly  the  best  indication  of  the  need  of  a ted  “/J 
type.  As  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  appeaw« 
third  edition,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  review  the  scope 
volume.  jm 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  a method  of 
mortem  examinations,  the  requisites  necessary,  etc- 


'”^iSm  °ne  can  offer  is  whether  it  is  really  of,ad™^*| 


vau  uu«r  is  wnecner  u is 
devote  much  space  to  a subject  which  can  only  he  lean# 
nervation  or  by  actual  experience. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  pathological  technique- 
me  he  reaches  his  course  in  pathology  the  student  t ZB 
amiliar  with  the  microscope.  On  the  other  hand  his 
of  the  examination  of  fresh  tissue  is  limited  and  this 


the  chapter  is  more  satisfactory.  The  advantages 
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fresh  tissues  and  injected  organs  have  been  neglected  to  Fm 
extent  with  the  extensive  use  of  microtomes  and  imPr0T  ■ 
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I!,,,  « {Be  "more  important  to  emphasize 

itudy  of  fresh  tissue  as  the  author  does.  This  is  followed 
rather  complete  description  of  hardening,  embedding  and 
ing  methods  which  is  doubly  valuable  since  each  method  is 
>ered  and  these  numbers  are  used  continuously  through  the 
as  guides  for  the  best  methods  available  in  the  study  of 
Be  lesions.  This  reference  system  simplifies  the  student’s 
greatly  inasmuch  as  it  puts  a definite  mode  of  procedure  at 
isposal  for  most  cases;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  just  this 
sion  may  be  a disadvantage  since  it  will  not  necessitate  any 
iminating  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
e third  chapter  on  inflammation  begins  in  the  only  logical 
ler,  i.  e.,  the  description  of  cells  found  in  the  blood  and  in 
nmation.  The  description  is  objective  with  only  sufficient 
y to  impress  the  unsolved  cell  genesis  problems.  The  re- 
der  of  this  chapter  deals  with  inflammation  and  repair  as 
;urs  in  various  characteristic  tissues.  The  author’s  method 
is  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
quent  chapters  is  to  be  strongly  commended.  First  the 
lesion  is  described,  then  after  the  most  appropriate  manner 
rdening  and  staining  the  tissue  is  given,  the  microscopic  el- 
ation under  definite  low  and  high  magnification  is  detailed. 
• of  these  latter  descriptions  are  more  valuable  on  account  of 
xeellent  illustrations.  In  some  instances  these  are  diagram- 
: and  possibly  more  valuable  for  this  reason, 
e book  is  unique,  its  scope  is  different  from  every  other  trea- 


tise on  pathology  and  is  no  doubt  just  the  thing  most  needed  by 
the  student  since  it  puts  at  his  disposal  ready  methods  for  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  usual  lesions  of  pathological 
anatomy. 

The  price  of  this  book,  however,  precludes  any  very  extensive  use. 

Scientific  Memoirs — New  Series  No.  S7.  By  Officers  of  the  Medical 
and  Sanitary  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Investigations  on  Bengal  Jail  Dietaries  with  Some  Observations 
on  the  Influence  of  Dietary  on  the  Physical  Development  and 
Well-Being  of  the  People  of  Bengal.  By  Captain  D.  McCay, 
M.  B.,  etc.  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of 
India,  Simla.  Price  4/3.  (Calcutta:  Superintendent  Gov- 
ernment Printing,  India,  1910.) 

A very  long  and  thorough  report  divided  into  2 parts,  preceded 
by  an  Introduction.  Part  I is  divided  into  5 chapters:  1,  The 
Food-Stufts  of  Bengal  Jail  Dietaries;  2,  The  Nutritive  Value  of 
Bengal  Jail  Dietaries;  3,  Report  on  Six  Months'  Use  of  Special 
Diets  in  Puri  Jail;  4,  The  Effects  of  the  Large  Quantity  of  Salt 
Given  in  Bengal  Jail  Dietaries;  and  5,  Some  Side-Issues  of  the 
Investigation.  Part  II  discusses  “ The  Relationship  of  Food  to 
Physical  Development.”  The  special  nature  of  this  report  makes 
it  one  of  Interest  only  to  the  physiologist,  or  a few  students  espe- 
cially devoted  to  problems  of  metabolism;  such  men  will  find  it 
well  worth  a careful  study. 
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CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER.  FIVE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  LESIONS 

FROM  WHICH  IT  MAY  ARISE.* 


By  F.  B.  Mallory,  M.  D. 

( From  the  Pathological  laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.) 


Introduction. — In  some  organs  the  late  stages  of  certain 
;sions  have  received  more  attention  than  the  beginnings  of 
lese  lesions.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  wrong  end 
f the  process.  This  statement  is  particularly  true  of  the 
iflammatory  changes  in  the  liver  and  in  the  central  nervous 
■stem. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  a pathological  process,  it  is 
Bessary  to  find  and  study  its  beginning  and  to  trace  its 
{logical  development.  It  is  with  this  view  in  mind  that  I 
Bl  present  to  you  to-night  a study  of  five  different  types  of 
iy  lesions  of  the  liver  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves 
r the  late  stages  of  these  lesions  resulting  in  sclerosis  would 
jbe  classed  under  the  term  cirrhosis.  It  will  enable  you 
ler  to  appreciate  what  very  different  kinds  of  pathological 
tesses  the  term  covers. 

[shall  not  present  these  different  types  of  lesions  in  the 
t of  their  relative  frequency  and  importance,  but  in  such 
fence  as  will  throw  most  light  on  certain  features  common 
lem  all,  especially  the  changes  in  the  connective  tissue 
ota. 

> the  clinician  the  term  cirrhosis  usually  means  a chronic, 
essive,  destructive  lesion  of  the  liver  combined  with  re- 
ad before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Medical  Society,  Nov. 
D. 
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parative  activity  and  contraction  on  the  part  of  the  connective 
tissue.  This  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  may  lead  to 
obstruction  of  bile  ducts,  causing  more  or  less  jaundice,  and 
to  interference  with  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  blood  vessels 
resulting  in  portal  congestion  and  ascites. 

The  pathologist  uses  the  term  cirrhosis  in  a broader  sense. 
He  applies  it  to  all  sclerosed  conditions  of  the  liver,  whether 
progressive  or  not,  in  which  destruction  of  liver  cells  is  asso- 
ciated with  real  or  apparent  increase  of  connective  tissue.  It 
is  from  the  pathologists’  point  of  view  that  I approach  the 
subject. 

I shall  have  to  refer  first  to  three  pathological  conditions 
which  may  complicate  some  of  the  changes  terminating  in 
sclerosis. 

The  first  of  these,  fatty  infiltration,  is  common  but  of  little 
significance  except  that  under  certain  conditions  the  fat  pres- 
ent in  the  cells  seems  to  serve  as  nutrition  and  thus  aids  to 
protect  to  some  extent  the  liver  cells  containing  it  from  under- 
going necrosis  as  readily  as  surrounding  cells  containing  none. 

The  second  is  chronic  passive  congestion.  When  this  con- 
dition is  uncomplicated  it  seems  not  to  cause  disappearance  of 
the  liver  cells  around  the  hepatic  vein  in  the  lohule  as  is  gen- 
erally taught.  The  cells  disappear  as  the  result  of  a toxic 
necrosis  complicated  with  hemorrhage.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
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case,  the  necrosis  is  recent,  due  to  a terminal  infection,  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  necrotic  liver  cells  in  the  midst  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  filling  the  trabecular  spaces.  If  the 
necrosis  is  of  longer  standing  the  necrotic  cells  will  have  par- 
tially or  entirely  disappeared  under  the  solvent  action  of 
polynuclear  and  endothelial ' leucocytes.  The  trabecular 
spaces,  dilated  and  filled  with  blood,  are  readily  mistaken  for 
distended  sinusoids.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  sinusoids  are 
usually  more  or  less  compressed  as  the  result  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. In  time  the  hemorrhage  disappears  and  the  sinusoids 
again  dilate.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  congestion  the  liver 
cells  do  not  regenerate.  Consequently,  in  time,  the  trabecular 
spaces  shrink  and  the  connective  tissue  contracts  and  thickens, 
although  it  does  not  increase  in  amount,  and  the  liver  by  its 
consistence  may  suggest  a mild  uniform  type  of  sclerosis. 

The  third  and  most  important  pathological  condition  to 
which  I must  refer  is  general  bile  stasis  due  usually  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  common  bile  duct  by  a calculus  or  by  a tumor. 
This  condition  leads  to  marked  dilatation  of  the  bile  capil- 
laries around  the  hepatic  vein,  to  rupture  of  them,  and  to  the 
escape  of  masses  of  inspissated  bile  into  the  lymph  space  be- 
tween the  liver  cells  and  the  wall  of  the  sinusoid.  Here  the 
bile  is  incorporated  by  endothelial  leucocytes  and  gradually 
dissolved.  After  solution  it  seems  to  pass/perhaps  by  osmosis, 
directly  into  the  blood  stream,  not  along  the  lymph  channels 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  Apparently  uncomplicated  bile  stasis 
does  not  result  in  any  sclerotic  process  around  the  hepatic 
veins  where  the  chief  lesion  is  located  and  it  certainly  does 
not  around  the  portal  vessels. 

I.  Toxic  Cirrhosis. 


A fairly  common  affection  of  the  liver  is  necrosis  of  the 
cells  around  the  hepatic  vein,  the  so-called  central  necrosis 

itL  o'"8  •“  u6  lr°Ulati0n-  14  i8  a fr<«  terminal 

the  necrosis  is  limited  more  or  less 
definitely  to  the  midzonai  region.  This  type  of  lesion  may  be 
shght,  or  very  extensive  involving  nearly  all  the  cells  in  „ 
lobuk  It  is  usually  quite  uniformly  distributed  through™ 
the  whole  liver.  In  the  milder  degrees  of 
cells  are  quickly  invaded  by  polymorphonuclear  or  e'ndotheM 
eucocytes  (Pig  1)  or  by  both,  dissolved,  and  removed  t 
he  patient  survives,  the  liver  cells  usually  regenerate  and  H 
hver  lobules  are  restored  to  their  normal  appearance  So 

times,  however  ii™„  — n_  n ance.  borne- 


Then  tl 


w meir  normal  appearan 
times,  however,  the  liver  cells  do  not  regenerate 

’The  endothelial  leucocyte  arioso 
matlon  of  endothelial  cells  lining  bh^TansT*10”  “d  de3ql 
emigrates  from  vessels  like  the  other  1 4 ymph  vessels, 

mitosis  In  the  vessels  and  tissues  multipIIes 

possesses  one  especially  distinguishing!  lymphocyte,  a: 
under  certain  circumstances  very  phagocrti?6/^’  that  °f  bei: 
cytes  as  well  as  being  able  toincorM^  f the  °ther 
various  microorganisms,  and  foreign  h!!!  ™ Wood  corPusct 
leucocyte  is  known  by  various  na^s  rt  f °f  aU  sorts-  Tl 
the  blood,  the  nongranular  leucocvte’rt  laree  m°nonuclear 
origin  is  best  studied  in  the  early  lesion.,  “acroP»age,  etc.  ] 
young  miliary  tubercles,  and  expertae!Ln  lPh°td  fever-  ve 
injection  nr  -,.,ar  mentally  by  the  subcutaneo 
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walls  of  the  sinusoids  collapse,  the  lobules  shrink,  and  a 
connective  tissue  around  the  hepatic  veins  appears  thickest: 
just  as  may  happen  in  connection  with  chronic  passive  » 
gestion.  Experimentally  it  has  been  shown  that  this  fora  i 
lesion  may  be  produced  by  chloroform  narcosis  and  that  re- 
generation will  quickly  take  place. 

Occasionally  this  type  of  necrosis  is  very  extensive  so  tk 
in  some  lobules  every  liver  cell  is  killed.  If  the  patterns:- 
vives,  the  necrotic  liver  cells  are  invaded  and , so  quickly  re 
moved  by  the  action  of  leucocytes  (Figs.  2 and  3)  that  in f k 
or  six  days  the  liver  will  diminish  in  weight  from  1500  gie 
to  600  or  500  grams  or  even  less.  The  liver  wiil  be  perfe' 
uniformly  lessened  in  size,  and  flabby  to  the  touch.  Tis 
the  early  stage  of  so-called  acute  yellow  and  red  adopt;  i 
the  liver.  If  the  patient  still  survives,  active  regenerate 
takes  place,  the  liver  cells  giving  rise  to  new  liver  cells,  fe 
duct  epithelium  producing  bile  duct  epithelium.  As  a w- 
of  this  active  regeneration  those  parts  of  the  liver  where  fe 
cells  persist  rapidly  enlarge  and  the  lobules  assume  more 
less  completely  their  former  shape,  or  perhaps  undergo  » 
pensatory  hypertrophy.  These  are  the  yellow  bile-ste- 
areas  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  several  weeks’  duration  i 
those  parts  of  the  liver  where  all  the  liver  cells  were  killed,  u 
bile  ducts  (Figs.  4 and  5)  grow  a third  or  half  the  way  ■ - 
wards  the  hepatic  vein  and  then  stop.  They  do  not 
liver  cells.  The  lobules  are  much  diminished  in  sire,  ^ 
leucocytes  disappear  from  the  trabecular  spaces,  the  sinw  - 
are  dilated.  These  are  the  red  parts  of  a case  of  acute 
atrophy  of  two  to  several  weeks’  standing. 

This  type  of  lesion  teaches  two  things  that  are  of  impo®  ■ 
in  considering  the  other  types  of  lesions  which  result  ■- 
cirrhosis.  First,  that  simple  necrosis  of  liver  cells  with--- 
injury  to  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue  stroma,  dofe  - ‘ 
result  in  proliferation  of  connective  tissue.  The  conn®- 
tissue  which  is  there  shrinks  together  and  thickens,  leadin. 
an  apparent  but  not  real  increase  of  it.  Second,  that  1 
cells  regenerate  only  from  liver  cells.  The  bile  ducts  kn- 
owing to  proliferation  of  bile  epithelium  but 
liver  cells. 

Various  degrees  of  this  series  of  lesions  known 
different  names,  central  necrosis,  acute  yellow  and  red  strop . 
and  cirrhosis,  are  not,  I believe,  so  infrequent  as  is  8® 
supposed.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  recognize  the  ^ 
type  of  cirrhosis  long  after  the  acute  lesion  is  over  ever 


out  a clinical  history  to  help.  Two  points  are 


of  diagn«! 


value : the  very  irregular  distribution  of  the  connect"’'  ^ ^ 
as  seen  on  gross  examination:  and  the  preservation  ^ 
shape  of  the  lobules,  much  shrunken,  in  the  sclero-  ^ 
Whether  or  not  continued  contraction  of  the  connect!  ^ 
may  in  time  lead  to  obstruction  of  bile  ducts  and 
sels  resulting  in  jaundice  and  ascites,  I am  Presen 
to  say.  .(j|. 

It  is  of  interest  that  this  type  of  cirrhosis  is  of  ac^  ^ ^ 
therein  it  differs  from  the  four  other  varieties  wbic 
a more  or  less  chronic  nature.  ^ 
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it  Infectious  Cirrhosis. 

b second  type  of  cirrhosis  1 shall  term  infections  cirrhosis 
se  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  lesions.  In 
iperienee  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Bacteria  may  and  do 
access  to  the  liver  by  direct  continuity  and  through  the 
ic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  bile  ducts.  It  is  only 
ection  through  the  bile  ducts  that  I shall  speak  here,  as 
eems  to  be  the  only  form  of  bacterial  infection  which 
to  a dictinct  form  of  cirrhosis. 

ection  through  the  bile  ducts,  when  there  is  bile  stasis 
gall  stone  or  other  obstruction,  not  infrequently  leads  to 
ion  with  various  bacteria  and  to  necrosis  (Fig.  9), 
is-formation,  and  death.  A rarer  form  of  invasion  some- 
takes  place  along  apparently  normal  bile  ducts  and  leads 
ery  characteristic  type  of  cirrhosis.  It  is  to  this  variety 
ection  that  I wish  to  call  your  attention, 
experience  of  the  early  stages  of  the  process  is  limited 

0 livers  which  agree  very  closely  in  their  gross  and 
scopic  appearances  although  the  infection  is  of  longer  du- 

1 in  one  than  in  the  other.  Both  were  from  children,  a 
of  twelve  and  a boy 4 of  three.  At  post  mortem  examina- 
;he  livers  were  two  to  three  times  the  normal  size  and 

increased  in  consistence.  The  surface  and  cut  section 
smooth.  Clinically  jaundice  and  enlargement  of  the 
vere  prominent  symptoms. 

at  the  infecting  organism  is  I do  not  know  as  infection 
:ot  suspected  and  no  cultures  were  taken.  The  bacteria 
it  in  the  acutest  lesions  in  the  girl  are  slender  bacilli 
7).  In  many  ways  the  lesions  in  the  liver  may  be  said 
respond  to  the  chronic  process  produced  in  the  kidney  by 
Ion  bacillus. 

ection  is  spread  chiefly  through  the  bile  ducts  but  the  or- 
ns  have  also  invaded  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
re  spreading  through  it.  The  pathological  changes  are 
ed  almost  entirely  to  the  region  around  the  portal  ves- 
d are  extending  quite  uniformly  toward  the  hepatic  vein 
l lobule.  The  lesion  is  by  nature  chronic.  It  is  active 
ireading  in  many  places;  quiescent  and  healing  in 

bile  ducts  (Fig.  8)  frequently  show  more  or  less  dila- 
and  in  some  places  are  filled  with  polymorphonuclear 
tes  (Fig.  10),  in  other  places  with  endothelial  leuco- 
Fig.  8).  Here  and  there  where  the  process  is  active 
i duct  epithelium  is  necrotic  or  gone  and  the  exudation 
ding  into  the  surrounding  tissue  (Fig.  10).  Here  the 
i lead  to  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells,  of  the  blood  vessel 
Ilium  and  of  the  fibroblasts,  and  to  an  acute  inflamma- 
idate  consisting  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and 
Where  the  process  is  less  active  and  the  bacteria  have 
t the  exudation  consists  chiefly  of  endothelial  leuco- 
tny  of  which  are  phagocytic  and  contain  fragments  of 
litotic  figures  in  endothelial  leucocytes  are  found  occa- 
Lymphocytes  are  present  in  relatively  small  num- 
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bers.  The  lymphatics  (Fig.  6)  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver  are 
in  places  distended  and  filled  with  endothelial  leucocytes  and 
a little  fibrin. 

Proliferative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  fibroblasts  is  well 
marked  and  evidently  follows  the  direct  injury  done  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells  by  the  toxins  from  the  bacteria;  in  other 
words  it  is  simple  regeneration. 

As  a result  of  the  exudation  around  the  portal  vessels,  of 
the  encroachment  of  the  process  on  the  liver  cells,  and  of  the 
proliferative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  fibroblasts,  the  portal 
tissues  show  up  as  broad  bands  running  very  regularly  be- 
tween the  lobules  of  the  liver  cells  (Fig.  11). 

In  those  parts  of  the  liver  where  the  lesion  is  older  and  the 
exudation  is  less  active  the  bile  ducts  are  more  or  less  dilated 
and  often  appear  considerably  increased  in  number  as  though 
a diffuse  bile  duct  adenoma  were  present.  This  appearance  is 
probably  due  to  contraction  following  marked  dilatation  and 
stretching  of  the  ducts  when  the  lesion  was  more  acute.  In 
those  parts  of  the  liver  where  complete  repair  has  taken  place 
this  same  apparent  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the 
bile  ducts  in  the  midst  of  abundant  scar  tissue  is  still  no- 
ticeable, at  least  in  the  early  cases. 

In  many  places  the  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  smaller 
bile  ducts  has  led  to  occlusion  of  them  and  to  obstruction  to 
the  outflow  of  bile  which  appears  in  the  ducts  and  bile  capil- 
laries above  the  point  of  obstruction  in  the  form  of  yellow- 
ish green  inspissated  masses.  The  obstruction  is  focal  only, 
not  general  and  complete ; therefore,  the  resulting  jaundice  is 
not  intense. 

The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  cirrhosis,  while  the  in- 
fectious process  is  still  active,  are  apparently  the  following : 

The  lesion  spreads  very  uniformly  from  the  portal  vessels 
toward  the  hepatic  veins,  rarely  cutting  into  a lobule.  As  a 
result  the  true  lobular  arrangement  is  more  or  less  perfectly 
preserved.  The  bile  ducts  are  often  dilated  and  tortuous,  so 
that  they  appear  increased  in  number.  The  injury  done  the 
fibroblasts  leads  to  active  regeneration  on  their  part  and  to 
the  production  of  abundant  connective  tissue.  As  the  result 
of  the  extensive  inflammatory  exudation  and  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  the  liver  is  much  increased  in 
size.  The  surface  and  cut  section  are  comparatively  smooth, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  even  distribution  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

Two  cases  of  congenital  jaundice  with  a uniformly  dis-  0 
tributed  cirrhotic  process  and  obliteration  of  the  common  bile 
duct  show  microscopically  a marked  increase  of  connective 
tissue  around  the  portal  vessels  and  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
intrauterine  infection  extending  along  the  bile  ducts 
(Fig.  12). 

III.  Pigment  Cirrhosis. 

A third  form  of  cirrhosis  which  deserves  mention  is  that 
known  as  pigment  cirrhosis,  occurring  in  cases  of  hemo- 
chromatosis. It  appears  to  be  due  entirely  to  mechanical 
causes.  Endothelial  leucocytes  filled  with  blood  pigment  col- 
lect often  in  great  numbers  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  vessels 
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of  the  liver,  chiefly  around  the  portal  vessels  (Figs.  13  and  14) 
but  to  some  extent  around  the  hepatic  vein  and  irregularly 
throughout  the  lobule  between  the  liver  cells  and  the  walls  of 
the  sinusoids.  Whether  they  emigrate  from  the  sinusoids 
after  becoming  filled  with  pigment,  or  absorb  it  like  the  liver 
cells  and  bile  epithelium  from  the  hemoglobin  dissolved  in  the 
serum  and  lymph  cannot  be  determined.  But  after  they  are 
filled  with  pigment  they  unquestionably  are  able  to  migrate. 
Wherever  they  collect  in  numbers  they  seem  to  injure  the 
connective  tissue  mechanically  by  stretching  it.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  a certain  amount  of  regeneration  on  the  part 
of  the  fibroblasts  so  that  more  or  less  sclerosis  (Fig.  14)  is 
produced.’  ' 

A similar  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  caused  in  the  same 
way  under  similar  conditions  in  the  pancreas,  adrenals  and 
lymph  nodes.  In  time  more  or  less  of  the  pigment  is  dis- 
solved by  the  action  of  the  endothelial  leucocytes,  which  then 
disappear,  leaving  the  connective  tissue  behind  as  the  onlv  re- 
mains of  the  process.  3 

This  lesion,  like  infectious  cirrhosis,  may  result  in  the 
acute  stage  in  a large,  smooth  liver  weighing  in  one  instance 
from  a woman,  2500  grams.  The  primary  injury  seem!  to  be 
done  to  the  connective  tissue.  By  contraction  of  this  con 

sr  irater’ more  °r  iess  «■ 

the  OTg»ns  ^ 

fectly  analogous  to  that  which  ££  ^ 

peribronchial  lymph  nodes  as  the  resuU  of  the  V?? 
large  amounts  of  carbon.  Endothehd  L o ^ °D  °f 

of  the  pigment  into  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  SlromTh 
the  lymph  spaces  and  vessels  u nd  ,om  tllere  to 

blood  vessels.  Many  of  the  cells  rem  • 6 .r0“clu  and  laTger 
tions  and  lead  to  considerable  increase'oftoe  f ^ 

Many  of  the  cells  in  the  Ivmnhntira  onnective  tissue, 
bronchial  lymph  nodes.  At  first  theyTe  Tr™^  V*  peri' 
sinuses  but  soon  migrate  into  the  na tL  i,  * “ the  ^ph 

to  increase  of  connective  tisl  1 f6”  **!  lead 
appearance  of  the  lymphocytes  Snm  ^ 7 t0  gradual  dis- 
leucocytes  filled  with  pi^nt  migrate  tot  °L  endothelial 
lymph  node  and  into  the  adjoining  fatti  ^ C3pSule  of  the 

This  type  of  cirrhosis  is 

a very  uniformly  distributed  increase  toll  P1flentation>  V 
by  a smooth  surface  of  the  liver  extern  all  tlS8ue’  and 

may  attain  a fairly  large  size.  The  7 and  °n  secti°n.  It 
tissue  seems  to  be  due  to  mechanical  "fyth®  connective 

q vr,  . ,1V-  SYP««^IC  ClHRHOSIS. 

syphilitic  infection  of  the  liver  ■ 
types,  the  congenital  and  the  acqmredTAl  into  tw« 
a diffuse  lesion  predominates  in  the’.  Xn.the  congenital  typ, 

but  the  two  tvnes  of  ’ . ae<imred  a focnl  i„„,- 
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but  the  two  types  of  lesio^  ’a * “nT?  a focal  lesi" 
genital  form  and  may  coexist  to  solTeS^  b the 
•set.  r>irrn„„i_  tt ..  m the  acquired 
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The  primary,  essential  lesion  produced  by  the  to  J 
pallidum  is  best  studied  in  chancres  removed  before  :a 
has  begun  and  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  of  cats  d j 
genital  syphilis.  The  so-called  tertiary  lesions  would  prl 
bly  be  equally  serviceable  for  study  if  they  could  moitfij 
be  obtained  before  the  stage  of  necrosis. 

In  studying  syphilitic  lesions  it  is  necessary  at  our  prat 
stage  of  technical  development,  to  prepare  two  parallel  s«| 
sections,  the  one  stained  by  Levaditi’s  method  after  Unfa 
formaldehyde  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  causative  agent 
other  by  various  methods  after  fixation  to  Zenker’s  fluid 
show  the  tissue  reaction.  When  this  is  done  it  is  found  tx| 
the  treponemata,  present  often  in  great  numbetB  in  the :: 
mary  as  well  as  in  the  congenital  lesions,  are  situated  in  i 
minute  lymph  spaces  between  the  cells  and  especially  lev . 
the  fibrils.  They  occur  most  numerously  in  the  comm 
tissue  between  the  collagen  fibrils  everywhere  within  theaxl 
invaded  including  that  in  the  intima  of  arteries  and  real 
The  injurious  action  of  the  organisms  is  exerted  chiefly  i?  a 
exclusively  on  the  fibroblasts  which  are  thereby  stimulated t| 
active  regeneration,  as  a result  of  which  much  fibrous  fa| 
is  produced.  This  leads  in  part  at  least  to  the  hardness  of  li 
primary  lesion  and  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  liver 
gans  in  congenital  cases. 

In  the  congenital  lesions  the  tissue  reaction  often  doe  sis 
go  beyond  this  stage.  In  the  primary  and  tertiary  lssr 
however,  the  reaction  is  more  intense.  As  a result  to 
added  to  this  proliferation  of  fibroblasts  an  inflammable 
filtration  consisting  chiefly  of  lymphocytes  including  pfc 
cells,  often  also  of  numerous  eosinophiles.  Under  certain  a- 
ditions  giant  cells  are  formed  from  the  endothelium  lining  - 
smaller  blood  vessels  and  also  perhaps  the  lymph 
These  giant  cells  may  occur  in  chancres,  in  gummatu 
especially  in  tertiary  lesions  of  the  skin.  They  are  ** 
the  presence  of  the  treponemata  within  the  blood  and  I* 
vessels  and  to  their  action  on  the  endothelial  cells.  Tb 
suiting  giant  cells  often  contain  treponemata  in  large  t- 
bers. 

The  same  lesion  of  proliferation  of  fibroblasts  taking  I 
in  the  walls  of  veins  and  arteries,  especially  in  the 
leads  to  narrowing  and  more  or  less  complete  ocelot1- 
many  of  the  smaller  vessels.  The  areas  thus  deprived  of  uCI 
tion  gradually  undergo  necrosis  (gumma  formation)  '■ 
results  in  an  active  inflammatory  exudate  of  serum  and  of  '• 
dothelial  leucocytes  (caseation) ; less  often  of  polymo^'3; 
clear  leucocytes  (suppuration).  With  the  occurrence oij 
necrosis  and  of  the  acute  inflammatory  exudate  the  trej  ■ • 
mata  as  a rule  rapidly  disappear  from  the  lesion  and  the  . 
affected  tends  in  time  to  heal,  owing  to  a local  immunity  » . 
apparently  produced  by  the  leucocytosis.  In  this  resp*1 
focal  lesions  in  syphilis  differ  materially  from  those  in 
culosis  which  tend  to  spread  indefinitely. 

Reverting  now  to  the  liver  we  find  that  in 
syphilis  the  treponemata  injure  primarily  the  connects 
sue  cells,  especially  those  lying  between  the  liver  ce 
walls  of  the  sinusoids.  As  the  result  of  the  active 
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ft'fftfle  Wroliksts  due  to  efforts  at  regen- 
1,  the  connective  tissue  increases  greatly  in  amount, 
i shown  by  the  fact  that  where  the  treponemata  are  most 
ous  (Fig.  15)  the  connective  tissue  is  most  abundant 

16) .  Later  as  the  collagen  fibrils  contract  the  liver 
re  compressed  and  more  or  less  atrophy  accordingly  re- 
This  diffuse  type  of  lesion,  due  to  primary  increase  of 
tive  tissue  and  secondary  atrophy  of  liver  cells,  is  per- 
well  recognized  as  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis, 
ot  infrequently  complicated  with  focal  lesions  (miliary 
rger  gummata)  due  to  occlusion  of  the  sinusoids,  necro- 
the  liver  and  other  cells  in  the  area  affected,  and  in- 
itory  infiltration  with  serum  and  polymorphonuclear  or 
elial  leucocytes. 

squired  syphilis  the  early  lesion  in  the  liver  is  diffuse 

17)  and  similar  to  that  in  congenital  syphilis  but  occurs 
;er  and  smaller  foci  only  and  usually  leads  to  necrosis 
Sammatory  infiltration,  forming  the  characteristic  gum- 
of  this  type  of  infection,  which  later  may  heal  and 
it,  resulting  in  deep  scars  and  more  or  less  lobulation 
liver. 

lis  reading  of  the  lesions  occurring  in  syphilis  is  correct, 
Ithough  the  gross  manifestations  are  many  and  varied, 
llular  reaction  caused  by  the  treponema  pallidum  is 
ally  the  same  in  all  of  them  and  varies  only  in  degree, 
varying  conditions  of  injury  and  reaction  and  of  local 
neral  immunity. 

Y.  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis. 

Ihe  chronic,  progressive,  so-called  alcoholic,  type  of 
is  there  occurs  a peculiar  form  of  necrosis  of  the  liver 
hich  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  it.  The  cytoplasm  of 
s first  undergoes  a degenerative  change  in  consequence 
h an  irregular,  coarse,  hyaline  meshwork  (Fig.  18)  ap- 
i it.  This  meshwork  stains  deeply  with  eosin  and  with 
itungstic  acid  hematoxylin  after  fixation  in  Zenker’s 
This  degenerative  change  may  attack  single  cells  oi 
• large  groups  (Fig.  19)  of  them:  it  may  occur  focally 
diffusely.  The  affected  cells  may  be  situated  in  any 
the  lobule,  but  lie  most  commonly,  perhaps,  in  the 
f the  portal  vessels,  and  sometimes  are  sharply  limited 
location. 

ffected  cells  and  the  nuclei  within  them  are  usually 
After  the  hyaline  change  has  reached  a certain  de- 
intensity the  cells  are  surrounded  and  invaded  by 
s polymorphonuclear  (Fig.  20)  or  endothelial  (Fig. 
socytes  (sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other), 
S8olve  the  cells,  the  hyaline  material  last,  and  thus 
jut  their  disappearance. 

With  this  hyaline  change  and  destruction  of  the  liver 
e occurs  active  regeneration  as  evidenced  by  occa- 
jtotie  figures  in  adjoining  liver  cells.  There  is  also 
ess  proliferative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  fibro- 
dting  in  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
lifferent  processes  of  hyaline  degeneration  ending 


in  necrosis,  of  leucocytic  infiltration,  of  regeneration  of  liver 
cells,  and  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue,  when 
extensive,  diffuse,  and  acute,  lead  to  considerable  increase  in 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  liver  (2400  grams  in  one  instance). 
The  surface  of  such  a liver  is  smooth  and  on  section  the  cut 
surface  is  uniformly  even,  the  lobulation  indistinct,  and  the 
consistence  much  increased  so  that  the  liver  tissue  tears  with 
difficulty.  In  other  cases  the  various  changes  are  much  less 
extensive  and  hence  more  chronic  because  they  do  not  cause 
death  so  quickly. 

Even  in  the  latest  stages  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  however,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  find  liver  cells  undergoing  the  peculiar 
hyaline  change  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  process. 
Still  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  this  destructive  hyaline 
change  may  cease  entirely  and  leave  nothing  but  the  sclerosis 
as  evidence  of  what  has  taken  place. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  causes 
trouble  later  when  it  contracts  by  occluding  bile  ducts  and 
blood  vessels  here  and  there  throughout  the  liver.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  bile  ducts  results  in  focal  bile  stasis  so  that  scat- 
tered areas  appear  dark  green.  In  these  areas  the  bile  capil- 
laries are  often  greatly  distended  and  in  places  ruptured  so 
that  masses  of  inspissated  bile  have  escaped  into  the  lymph 
spaces  between  the  liver  trabeculae  and  the  walls  of  the 
sinusoids.  Here  the  masses  are  taken  up  by  endothelial  leuco- 
cytes and  dissolved  just  as  in  the  ordinary  generalized  bile 
stasis  due  to  obstruction  of  the  common  duct. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  all  these  different  pro- 
cesses (hyaline  degeneration,  leucocytic  infiltration,  regenera- 
tion, proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  focal  bile  stasis) 
present  in  one  and  the  same  liver  section. 

The  obstruction  to  the  general  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vessels  resulting  in  portal  stasis  and  ascites  needs  no  mention 
here. 

This  type  of  cirrhosis  is  very  commonly  complicated  by 
fatty  infiltration  (Fig.  21)  which  leads  to  marked  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  liver  (3315  and  3580  grams  in  two  in- 
stances, and  greater  weights  are  on  record).  As  a rule  the 
clinician’s  diagnosis  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  proves  to  be  of 
this  nature.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  from  histological 
observation,  the  presence  of  the  fat  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  degenerative  process.  Cells  filled  with  one  or  more  fat 
vacuoles  undergo  hyaline  change  like  the  others. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  in  this 
type  of  cirrhosis  is  not  perfectly  obvious.  The  primary  injury 
affects  the  liver  cells  and  is  followed  by  more  or  less  regenera- 
tion of  them.  We  have  seen  perfectly  clearly  in  the  first  type 
of  cirrhosis  (that  following  extensive  central  necrosis),  that 
injury  to  the  liver  cells  does  not  result  in  proliferation  of 
fibroblasts.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis, 
around  and  invading  each  necrotic  cell,  an  acute  inflamma- 
tory exudate  of  leucocytes  which  must  cause  more  or  less 
stretching  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  injury  which  results 
in  proliferation  of  fibroblasts  seems,  therefore,  as  in  pigment 
cirrhosis  to  be  mechanical  in  origin,  not  toxic. 
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If  we  leave  tumors  out  of  the  question,  the  only  other  com- 
mon cause,  besides  direct  toxic  or  mechanical  injury  to  fibro- 
blasts, which  stimulates  them  to  proliferate  is  the  presence  of 
fibrin  and  that  plays  no  part  in  this  form  of  cirrhosis. 

' “rti!0"?  bf“.a  “Uch  disputed  point>  chie%  with  refer- 

Wle  tou  t ° t>Te  °f  Cirrh08is>  ^her  the  number  of 

manv  nf  tt  “ ? " greatlI  in~d  or  whether 

many  of  them  are  not  compressed  columns  of  liver  cells.  The 

typ  of  necrosis  following  central  necrosis  shows  that  bile 
ducts  may  grow  out  to  a considerable  distance  towards  th 

S tr  n lnfe0ti°nS  Cirrh°8is  a Simikr  prolongation  of 

H.rrs  “ ■■ ,o  s* 

d°- » 

be  found  that  in  some  of  ft  6taming  * "iU  often 

hyaline  material  similar  to  teaUn £ de°ellS  them 

is  present  (Pigs.  23  and  ,41  T -v  def®eratmg  hver  cells 
complicated  with  fattv  infiltration  fit*!  alcoholic  cirrhosis 
ally  be  found  in  the  cells  (Pto  941  , ™.°  es  Wl11  occasion- 
epithelium.  The  presence  of'  the  °°k  Iike  bile  du°t 

hyaline  material  proves  bevond  „„  7*  Vacuoles  and  of  the 
the  cells  containing  them  "are  comn  10n’  lf;  seems  to  me,  that 
bile  duet  epithelium.  comP«ssed  liver  cells  and  not 

“t  “r^,c  «» 

theae  five  types  of  lesions  Zws  Z 
ypertrophied,  smooth  liver  in  at  ]»  t may  get  a Jarge, 

fectious,  pigment,  and  alcoLTic  i ft  °.f  them>  » L 
instance  to  an  extensive,  diffuse  acutpS1S'  **  18  due  in  each 
lesion  ceases  and  healing  takes  place  pr^e,8®'  If  the  acute 
moderate  intensity  and  long  durati  ’ °I/f  the  process  Is  of 
tissue  are  more  prominent  than  dee  *°  * ^ h®aIing  and  6car 
the  liver  will  diminish  in  sire  and  exudation, 

Photic  liver  following  centml  ne  ^ n°rmal  The 

stages  below  the  normal  in  weight  ^ a*  all 

Atrophic  cirrhosis  simply  means  „ r 

Proportion  of  the  liver  cells  have T Z"  m which  a large 

appeared,  while  the  existing  and  neZfo  **  have  dis‘ 

have  been  rendered  unduly  prominent  C0ImeCtive  tissue 
the  terms  monolobular  end 

extremely  confusing.  They Z “°^lar  cirrh°sis  are  also 
m^ses  of  liver  cells  which  rarely  corZ  & relation  between 
and  strands  of  connective  tissue  j ZT  ^ loba'es 

Plain  the  nature  of  the  process'  ft  ,°  n0t  in  the  least  ex- 

rn.,870Dfined  uniformly  to  ft  Ctl0US  CilThosis  the 
e is  rue  to  a less  degree  of  nto  7 poid:ad  vessels:  the 
old  custom,  the  hepatic  vein!  T cirrhosia-  If,  after 
lobule,  then  these  two  types  1 1 l * 86  the  ce»ter  of  the 

Is"*1”™  *•  “«■  M»p. 

« syphilitic  cirrhosis  of  ft„ 

‘P"4’  ,"‘e  . "i*f  «»  «««. 
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In  cirrhosis  following  central  necrosis,  large  grow : 
bales  are  completely  sclerosed,  while  other  large  grow- 
perfectly  normal.  The  lesion  is  most  irregular  in  fr 
tion. 

In  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  distribution  and  intensity  r t 
degenerative  process  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  1 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  follows  in  the  same  fa. 
often  cuts  into  lobules  in  every  direction.  At  otter  it' 
is  fairly  regular  in  its  distribution.  As  a rule,  howa: 
lobukr  arrangement  is  quickly  distorted.  Hepatic  vein, 
hard  to  find.  Sometimes  the  more  normal  areas  aresm 
other  times  large  so  that  on  gross  examination  either : : 
mono-  or  multilobular,  might  be  appropriate.  It  be; 
be  borne  in  mind  that  regeneration  of  liver  cells  plan r: 
portant  role  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  and  may  lead  to core 
tively  large  areas  of  newly  formed  liver  cells,  sb«:: 
lobular  arrangement,  containing  no  bile  ducts,  and  sonar, 
regarded  as  adenomata. 

It  would  seem  much  wiser  to  discard  these  terms  nr. 
not  explain  and  serve  only  to  confuse.  They  emphasis: 
wrong  end  of  a pathological  process  and  represent  only : 
result  of  two  forces  acting  against  each  other,  the  apace 
efforts  of  regenerating  liver  cells,  the  contracting  force  c: : 
proliferated  fibroblasts  which  tend  to  squeeze  the  surrowl 
liver  cells  into  the  narrowest  compass,  namely,  into  spbffi 
masses. 

Granting  that  cirrhosis  may  arise  in  the  ways  dea> 
from  at  least  five  different  types  of  lesions,  is  it  possible,  r- 
case  of  a given  sclerosed  liver,  to  determine  what  the  res 
of  the  acute  process  was  to  which  it  owed  its  origin?  I»: 
clined  to  think  that  in  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  it  is  p'- 
to  do  so,  if  the  characteristics  of  each  type  are  clearly  0" 
prehended  and  if  the  sclerosed  liver  is  carefully  examfa 

Conclusions. 

At  least  five  different  types  of  lesions  may  terminal,  - 
cirrhosis  (sclerosis)  of  the  liver;  one  is  acute,  the  other , - 
more  or  less  chronic  in  character. 

Toxic  cirrhosis  (following  extensive  central  n«r*- 
demonstrates  clearly  three  facts : 

I'  That  when  all  the  liver  cells  of  a lobule  are  destf.y 
f b:de  duets  grow  out  a certain  distance  towards  tlielfa 
Veln,  buI  Ibat  they  do  not  produce  liver  cells. 

2.  That  liver  cells  regenerate  only  from  liver  cells,  r- 
from  bile  duet  epithelium. 

3-  That  fibroblasts  (connective  tissue  cells)  do  not  P- 
iferate  when  liver  cells  alone  are  destroyed. 

The  other  four  types  of  lesions  terminating  in  drr" 
s ow  that  fibroblasts  multiply  (regenerate)  only  when  ■ 
asts  themselves  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  an 
cad  to  increase  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  so-called  alcoholic  type  of  cirrhosis  is  characterin'  ; 
a peculiar  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
cells  preceding  necrosis.  In  this  same  type  of  cirrhose  - 
contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  frequently  comp1*-' 
groups  of  liver  cells  so  that  they  may  resemble  bile  ducts  - 
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Fin.  1.— First  stage  of  toxic  cirrhosis.  Necrosis  of  liver  cells  around  hep 
vein  (central  necrosis):  invasion  by  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  which 
mostly  between  the  necrotic  liver  cells  and  the  walls  of  the  sinusoids. 


Fig.  2.— Second  stage  of  toxic  cirrhosis.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  following  exten- 
sive central  necrosis.  Liver  cells  all  destroyed  and  removed;  place  occupied  by 
large  numbers  of  endothelial  leucocytes. 


is.  Lobule  of  liver  from  acute  yellow 
No  regeneration  of  liver  cells;  sinusoids 
nded  part  way  towards  the  hepatic  vein 
cninghut  no  increase  of  connective  tissue. 


Fio.  n. — From  same  case  as  Fig.  2 showing  a small  group  of  liver  cells 
which  regeneration  may  take  place. 


Flo. 

Lobuki 


».  Lute  stage  of  toxic  cirrhosis.  Sclerosis  of  Hv. 
arrangement  preserved  hut  shrunken;  bile  ducts  j 


rer  following  extensiv 
prominent. 


e central  necrosis  and  acute  yellow  atrophy 


Kin.  i.{.— Karl.v  stage  of  infectious 
Lymphatic  in  capsule  of  liver  dilated 
chiefly  with  endothelial  leucocytes. 


‘*vus  cirrhosis. 
w'fh  leucocyt 


of  u distended  hile  duct  fllle«V 


just  outside 


pii  # 

Fio.  9. — Bile  stasis  complicated  by  infection  along  bile  ducts, 
ifilt  rated  by  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 


Flfl.  10. — Early  stage  of  infectious  cirrhosis.  Bile  duct  distended  and 
filled  with  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes:  in  adjoining  area  of  softening 
chiefly  endothelial  leucocytes  containing  bile  and  fat. 


Area  of  necrosis 
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, .^l0,  Piffnient  cirrhosis  from  a severer  case  of  hainochronintosis  shiwiw; 
pig-men t and  sclerosis. 


rrhosis.  pr, 

situate  {„ 
1,0  Riniisoidg, 


irepuneinnla 


case  of  t 
eonneeh'v. 


™lw,,a!  ?Thili.  8h, 
between  the 


or.nn™,10'7F'rom  the  some  liver  ns  Fig.  15  to  show  the  WJJJ* 
I,?  , rlIVC.(l8al',t'  between  the  liver  cells  end  the  walls  of  the  *■ 
mlraetion  leads  to  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver  re 


f 


Fio.  18. — Alcoholic  cirrhosis.  Liver  cells  undergoing  a peculiar  hyaline  degenera- 
tion before  necrosis.  . 


10.  17. — syphilitic  cirrhosis.  Liver  from  a case  of  acquired  syphilis  in  the  adult 
wing  marked  diffuse  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  liver  cells 
sing  compression  and  atrophy  of  them. 


19.— Alcoholic  cirrhosis  showing  numerous  liver  cells  undergoing 
cuiiar  form  of  hyaline  degeneration. 
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nuitr-j  b-ia-ottwi  possible  to  demonstrate 
vacuoles  or  hyaline  material  due  to  degeneration  in 
>lasm,  neither  of  which  occurs  in  true  bile  duct 
a. 

c cirrhosis  the  connective  tissue  thickens  from  eon- 
but  does  not  increase  in  amount  because  the  fibro- 
e not  been  injured. 

ictious  cirrhosis  the  fibroblasts  are  destroyed  along 
liver  cells : hence  there  is  active  regeneration  and 
duction  of  connective  tissue. 

hilitie  infection  of  the  liver  the  primary  injury  is 
ibroblasts;  in  consequence  they  proliferate  (regene- 
en  in  excess:  the  contraction  later  of  the  collagen 


fibrils  produced  by  them  results  in  compression  and  more  or 
less  atrophy  of  the  included  liver  cells. 

In  pigment  and  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  proliferation  of  the 
fibroblasts  is  apparently  due  to  injury  caused  mechanically 
by  cells  of  exudative  origin  stretching  the  connective  tissue : 
the  reaction  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  lungs  and  peri- 
bronchial lymph  nodes  by  endothelial  leucocytes  filled  with 
carbon  packing  themselves  in  the  finer  lymph  spaces. 

For  the  drawings  I am  indebted  to  Miss  Etta  E.  Piotti; 
for  the  photomicrographs  numbered  7, 13,  and  18  to  Dr.  S.  B. 
Wolbach;  for  the  others  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Brown,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 


HOID  SPINE;  WITH  THE  REPORT  OF  TWO  ADDITIONAL  CASES 
WITH  BONY  CHANGES  IN  THE  YERTEBRJE. 
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Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Therapeutics,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


sential  character  of  the  condition  termed  “ typhoid 
is  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  but  the  find- 
ccnt  years  have  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  defi- 
ne changes — a spondylitis — as  against  a neurosis.  In 
writer 1 reported  two  cases  of  typhoid  spine  in  which 
rence  of  bony  changes  in  the  vertebrae  was  proved  by 
rams.  At  that  time,  while  the  occurrence  of  bony 
n the  form  of  kyphosis,  etc.,  had  been  noted,  there 
been  any  report  of  bony  changes  as  shown  by 
;.  Since  then  several  such  cases  have  been  reported 
e present  paper  two  additional  ones  are  described. 

Typhoid  fever  in  Nov.,  1908;  tetany  it);  recovery; 
: Jan.  8,  1909.  Symptoms  of  typhoid  spine,  March  15, 
ond  admission  Apr.  17,  1909.  Second  attack  (rclapset) 
fever  Apr.  26,  1909;  recovery. 

ent  was  a white  male,  aged  45  years,  by  occupation  a 
-I is  family  history  was  negative  and  in  his  personal 
: only  illness  was  an  attack  of  ma^Lria  in  July,  1908 
rmerly  been  a very  heavy  drinker  but  had  taken  no 
six  months  before  admission.  First  adijiissien,  Npv. 
The  present  . illness  j.began  with  headache,  weakness, 
nd  general  malaise.  Apparently  at  times  he  had  been 
lirious  as  there  was  a history  of : his  wandering  about 
n an  aimless  way.  He  was  admitted  on  the  sixth  day 
ise.  On  admission  the  tongue  was  coated;  some  riles 
. over  both  lungs;  the  heart  was  clear.  There  were 
erous  rose  spots  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the 
palpable.  A blood  culture  gave  typhoid  bacilli,  and  the 
Ion  was  positive  on  the  day  of  admission  and  again  on 
y.  The  patient  showed  signs  of  marked  toxsemla,  but 
Iture  of  special  interest  was  the  occurrence  of  a condi- 
Ike  tetany  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  There  was 
ion  of  the  toes  and  the  hand  was  held  in  the  position 
ay,  this  becoming  much  more^marked  when  the  cuff  of 
jessure  apparatus  was  applied  to  the  upper  arm.  The 
! became  normal  on  the  3?Th  day  of  the  attack  and  the 
(discharged  in  good  condition  on  Jan.  8,  1909.  During 
pence  there  was  no  complaint  of  any  pain  or  discom- 
»ck  and  he  felt  well  on  leaving  the  hospital. 
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Second  Admission— April  17,  1909. — After  discharge  from  the 
hospital  he  did  not  return  to  work  until  Jan.  30,  when  he  resumed 
his  occupation  in  the  blacksmith  department  of  the  works  where 
he  was  employed.  This  involved  some  heavy  lifting  but  he  was 
quite  sure  that  there  had  not  been  any  injury  or  strain.  He  felt 
perfectly  well  until  March  15,  when  he  began  to  have  pain  in  tho 
lower  part  of  the  back;  there  was  no  other  symptom.  The  onset 
was  gradual  and  he  was  able  to  continue  at  work  for  one  week 
but  then  had  to  give  up  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain. 
This  was  not  constant  but  came  on  in  paroxysms  which  lasted 
from  15  to  20  minutes.  The  patient  commented  on  the  effect  on 
his  general  condition,  remarking  that  the  pain  had  made  him 
“ weak  and  discouraged."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  pain 
was  much  worse  in  the  night  than  during  the  day  and  attributed 
his  feeling  so  badly  to  loss  of  sleep  rather  than  to  the  pain. 

Examination. — The  patient’s  general  condition  was  good.  The 
lungs  were  clear  throughout  except  for  a few  rftles  at  the  bases. 
The  heart  was  slightly  increased  in  size,  the  Impulse  being  feeble ; 
the  sounds  were  rather  distant  and  the  first  had  a slight  mur- 
murish  quality  at  the  apex.  The  pulse  was  of  fair  volume  and 
the  Mood  pressure  110  mm.  Hg.  The  abdomen  was  negative;  no 
rose  spots  were  seen  and  the  spleen  was  not  felt.  The  abdom1' 
walls  were  soft;  there  was  no  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
haemoglobin  was  86  per  cent,  red  cells  5,100,000  and  !■ 

5700  per  cmm.  When  the  patient  stood  up  there  v - 
well  marked  scoliosis  in  the  lumbar  region  and  thr 
was  held  higher  than  the  left.  The  usual  lu-  ■ as 

almost  obliterated.  There  was  v6ry  little  mov  ' ■ lower 

spine  when  the  patient  bent  forward  and  to  the  * ' *ght  and 

there  was  practically  no  movement  in  the  lowei  ae  when  he 
bent  backward.  The  spine  showed  very  litt  - movement  below 
the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra.  On  palpation  there  was  some  ten- 
derness on  both  sides  of  the  lumbar  spine  but  no  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  The  muscles 
on  both  sides  were  contracted  and  stood  out  prominently,  this  be- 
ing more  marked  on  the  right  side.  The  knee  jerks  and  tendo 
Achillis  reflexes  were  rather  more  active  than  normal  and  equal 
on  the  two  sides,  but  the  arm  reflexes  showed  much  the  same  in- 
crease. There  was  a normal  response  to  plantar  stimulation.  At 
this  time  the  patient  had  slight  fever,  about  100°  F.,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  next  three  or  four  days.  For  the  next  five  days 
the  condition  was  practically  the  same.  There  was  s ght  tender^ 
ness  on  pressure  over  the  lower  spines,  especially  about  the  fourth 
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lumbar  vertebra,  and  distinct  tenderness  on  either  side  especially 
to  the  left  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra;.  As  long  as  the 
patient  made  no  movement  he  was  fairly  comfortable  but  when 
asked  to  stand  on  his  toes  and  come  down  forcibly  on  the  heels 
he  did  this  very  slowly  and  carefully.  When  he  walked  the  back 
was  held  very  stiffly  and  when  he  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  doing  it,  the  back  being  held  rigidly  and  the 
patient  bracing  himself  as  much  as  possible  by  the  arms.  The 
abdominal  muscles  at  timeB  were  held  very  rigidly.  When  the 
patient  was  flat  in  bed  the  lumbar  lordosis  seemed  to  be  obliter- 
ated and  there  was  marked  rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  both  sides 
“f  “®spln®ln  ‘bls  The  X-ray  plate  on  April  22d  showed 

mm-ked  ossification  of  bcth  lateral  ligaments  in  the  lumbar  region 

“att£“  1 SUgS6Bt{0n  °f  thls  in  1116  a°terlor  ligament  (Dr. 

About  this  time  for  a period  of  two  days,  the  patient  was  un 
able  to  void  urine  and  he  had  to  be  catheterized.  On  April  23d 
the  temperature  rose  to  100°  F„  and  the  next  day  to  103°  T 

fevlr  7Z?  » beginnlng  of  a ^Pical  attack  of  typhoid 
^ b,°0d  culture  on  APril  26  (the  fourth  day  of  the  fever  1 

Smr™l,Ut?ithe  WldaI  reaCtl0n  was  1180  positive' 

him  pain,  was  always  striking  He  wiL,  “ “ 11  8113  80  »we 
and  remained  absolutely  motionless  unleL  he'ladT^  “d  “* 
was  done  with  great  deliberation  a“d  Le  anrt  ** 

doubt  of  the  severity  of  the  Date  T d tbere  was  no 
turbance  of  sensation  in  the  tegs'-  ®S?“lnat,on  Bb°W6d  n0  dis' 
temperature  sense  all  seemeV norm T Z ^ “d 

not  very  severe;  the  patient  did  well  and  ts!  f k °f  £ever  was 
normal  on  May  8,  the  16th  day  of  the  2i!rP*r*tUre  reached 
blood  count  showed  a slight  dron  as  th.f  k °r  relapse-  The 
cent,  red  cells  4,460.000  and  the  teucocyte8Too10bin  80  per 
leucocyte  counts  throughout  were  hot  J !!°°  P6r  cmm-  T1>e 

urine  showed  a specific  gravity  usualte  hot  ^ 700°-  The 
there  was  no  albumin  or  sugar  a uLthT"!?  -°14  11111  1028  i 
given  once.  The  blood  pressure  was  tow  ° reaction  was 
and  100  mm.  Hg„  averaging  abo^m^6  * bBtW!ea  80 

On  May  20,  a plaster  cast  was  put  on  with  ts 
mock.  A second  one  was  applied  a wlekMt®  PaHent  ln  a ha”' 
was  much  more  comfortable.  At  this  time  h^  a“d  tbe  patlent 
little  of  pain  and  got  about  without  mu!h  a * COmplaia8a  very 
no  evidence  of  any  wasting  in  the  le«  & dlfflcuIty-  There  was 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  leg^ofl’0''6  tha“  18  usuaI  after 
but  equal  on  the  two  sides  and  sensation  !6*63  WCTe  ratber  actlve 
The  X-ray  plate  showed  the  same  changes6!™63  pertectIy  normal 
tore.  He  was  discharged  in  good  c!!duTo!  **  Vertebr®  as  be! 

On  July  18,  1909,  the  patiZ,.  0n  June  8- 

bThaTh  Sl°Wly-  He  had  not  return^ te1!!  f°Und  t0  have  b«n 
ut  had  been  doing  a certain  amount  nr  ,f°vhiB  nsual  employment 
involve  much  exertion  He  h s i,  1 light  work  which  die 
atated  that  he  sufiere!  rfry  m^  ****  a ^ to « 2 
he  had  felt  weak.  Two  I from  pala  in  the  back  !!!  d 
the  Plaster  jacket  Zs  . before  thl8  examination  ! hough 

Examination1^  the^ lack'  “T  bas 

but  the  muscles  on  the  right  Bb°W  any  orange  in  th*  Pa’n' 
traded  than  on  the  toft  There  W6r6  StI”  definitely  !„!  BP‘ne 
scoliosis.  What  nate  «.  lbere  was  no  kyphnsi.  7 more  eon- 
region  but  there  !!?!!  ftIeat  bad  was  rde“  “d(D0  definite 
The  reflexes  in  the  tegs  ^“soT688  °“  pressnre  ore/to  'Umbar 
later  he  was  practically  well.  “UCh  “grated.  Four Un** 

RdnarJcs. — One  noinf  # * 

“r*  °r  *•"*  C.2.Z  “ ' ««m«.  „t . „. 

8«  months  after  the 
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original  attack.  Whether  this  should  be  termed  & re]«B» 
second  attack  is  difficult  to  decide,  for  there  is  no  period  s 
can  be  set  as  a dividing  line  between  a relapse  and  as® 
attack.  The  case  here  reported  is  much  like  one  prefer 
described  by  the  writer,*  in  which  the  original  attack  begjj; 
June  2,  the  patient  being  convalescent  in  March  wk  a 
symptoms  of  typhoid  spine  appeared.  He  was  admit* ; 
the  hospital  on  July  4 of  the  same  year  for  the  spinal 
toms,  and  a week  later  the  second  attack  (or  relapsi 
typhoid  fever  began.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  mi:- 
tervai  of  months  between  the  attacks,  in-which  the  svmpte 
of  spondylitis  appeared.  One  explanation  of  the  ea« 
typhoid  spondylitis  is  that  there  are  local  lesions  in  the  tad 
which  typhoid  bacilli  are  present  It  is  tempting  to  sws 
that  this  focus  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  second Mats 
in  these  cases.  However,  our  knowledge  of  what  drfmin. 
relapses  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  it  would  be  easier  n n 
gard  the  second  febrile  attack  in  these  two  cases  as  a sees 
attack  rather  than  as  a relapse.  Besides  the  retention 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  body  after  recovery  from  an  attack : 
typhoid  fever  is  so  common  (e.  g.  in  the  gall  bladder)  flute 
should  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  such  a source  of  re- 
infection. 

Case  2.  Typhoid  Fever  in  June,  1909;  intestinal  ItesimW 
phlebitis;  recovery;  discharged  Aug.  14,  1909.  In  October, » 
neuritis  of  the  right  external  popliteal  nerve;  sponitm  M 
The  patient  was  a white  male,  aged  46,  whose  occupation  ra> 
worker  In  a factory  In  which  he  did  a great  deal  of  heavy  lit® 
The  first  admission  (Medical  No.  24248)  was  on  June  11,  H* 
when  he  came  complaining  of  cough.  There  was  no  history  it 
arthritis  and  he  had  not  used  alcohol.  He  had  always  ten 
hard  worker  and  a heavy  eater.  His  illness  began  eight  days  te 
fore  admission  when  he  received  a severe  wetting.  For  a day  c-‘ 
two  after  this  he  felt  dizzy  and  had  some  indefinite  trouble  in 
head;  this  was  much  worse  after  he  spent  some  hours  worHd 
In  ^ a hot  room.  There  was  also  some  headache  and  indefinite 
pains  about  the  chest.  On  examination  the  patient  was  a health; 
ooking  man  with  a good  color.  The  percussion  note  over 
lungs  was  rather  hyperresonant  and  there  were  a few  rales  hwi 
on  both  sides  of  the  chest;  the  heart  was  clear.  The  abdons 
was  natural;  no  rose  spots  were  found  and  the  spleen  win 
felt.  Four  days  after  admission  the  temperature  fell  to  norat 
and  then  rose  again,  at  one  time  reaching  105°  F.  Definite  m 
spots  appeared  and  there  was  slight  jaundice.  On  June  22.  aW 
e 16th  day  of  the  illness,  the  patient  passed  blood  fro® 

. owe],  hut  the  hemorrhage  was  not  severe,  and  made  no  cbasfi 
in  the  patient’s  general  condition.  On  June  21,  the  16th  day  o- 
e disease,  the  blood  culture  was  positive,  typhoid  bacilli  t*W 
o tained.  The  course  was  without  any  special  features  till  be 
gan  to  get  up  out  of  bed  on  August  8,  when  he  compWcei  * 
some  pain  in  the  right  teg,  both  in  the  popliteal  space  and 
.?  nee-  The  leg  was  somewhat  swollen  below  the 
n had  a shiny  appearance  and  was  quite  sensitive  to  the » 
ere  was  definite  swelling  and  the  circumference  of  the  W; 
a was  3 cm.  greater  than  the  left.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
ac  of  phlebitis  and  subsided  before  discharge  on  August 
For  a time  after  leaving  the  hospital  both  legs  were  very 
specially  below  the  knees  and  the  swelling  and  pain  Jn  tbe  ri' , 
leg  returned  after  discharge.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  »• 
wea  ness  of  the  left  leg  had  disappeared  entirely  hut  the  n. 

’Loc.  cit. 
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Lne  Pa>n  and  swelling  in  the  right  leg  dis- 

.TbTrf.  and  Z Pati6nt  WaS  ab‘e  t0  Walk  about  without  any 
leoial  discomfort.  During  October  the  patient  was  seen  several 

out-patient  department.  His  complaint  was  espec- 
lly  of  dizziness  and  weakness,  but  he  stated  that  he  had  not 
ffered  from  any  pam.  He  had  chronic  ear  trouble  for  which  he 
f been  treated  some  time  before  and  the  aurist  considered  that 
is  was  possibly  responsible  for  the  dizziness.  The  patient  had 
ide  several  attempts  to  resume  work  but  found  that  he  had  not 
fflcient  strength  and  that  when  he  went  to  do  any  heavy  lifting 

7“  apt  to  stagf  r'  11  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  history 
any  special  strain  or  injury  during  this  time  and  no  definite 
dence  of  spondylitis  could  be  found  although  the  patient  was 

Tin  th  Wlth  thU  iU  mind'  There  had  not  been  any 

n in  the  back  and  it  was  difllcult  to  test  the  movements  of  the 

ne  as  on  any  attempt  at- bending  the  patient  complained  of 
ziness  and  was  afraid  of  falling.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 

tiT  fS'TStinS  SP°ndylitls  14  was  thought  necessary  at 
‘ “I  t T a“  X'ray  Plate  taken‘  Duri“S  this  time  he 

fTT  rnt7°TdS  in  WeiEht  and  Was  a good  deaI  stronger, 
owards  the  end  of  October  the  patient  began  to  complain  of 

Z r Z H8ht  ^ He  B‘ated  ‘hat  at  ™ there  waHumb 

later  he VT"  P °f  ‘he  f°°‘  8nd  "I****  in  the  great 

lerly  lift  ZZZ  ZZZ  “ Walking  “ be  “able  to 
( f°°L  °n  October  27-  It  was  found  that  he  had 
e difflcu  ty  in  walking  and  that  the  right  foot  dragged  a little 

^nTth  6 COmplained  of  a sood  deal  of  pain  in  the  right 
. nd  the  gait  was  distinctly  more  affected.  The  knee  jerks 

both  eld-  b^  the  ankle  jerk  was  decreed  £ 
ight.  He  had  no  power  of  movement  in  the  right  great  toe 

.1‘uJT,  ? T*f  “•  ■"  «*' « a. 

“T  t0  ‘he  boat>ital  November  9.  (Second  admission). 

Z r°Vbe  patient’s  general  condition  was  excellent;  the 
' a d heT  WCTe  Cl6ar  througbout  Th®  abdomen  was  nor- 

Tund  the?  r WaS  n°‘  Wt  0,1  exam*nation  of  the  legs  it 
-ound  that  there  was  marked  foot  drop  on  the  right  side  with 

ed  weakness  of  the  extensors  of  the  right  foot.  Voluntary 

JZZ  h°«  Z a Sht  f0°‘  WM  P0SS‘ble  but  the  rigbt  great 

ouM  not  be  flexed  or  extended  except  that  slight  flexion  oc 
d when  the  other  toes  were  moved.  Passive  movement  of 
eat  toe  was  possible  In  any  direction.  The  knee  jerk  on  the 
side  was  much  more  marked  than  on  the  left.  Plantar  re- 
e was  normal  on  the  left  side  but  could  not  be  obtained  on 
ght  side.  There  was  no  ankle  or  patellar  clonus.  The  super- 
veins of  the  right  leg  were  definitely  dilated  but  there  was 
ema  of  the  feet  or  ankles,  and  well-marked  pulsation  was 
it  m the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  on  both  sides. 

r the  d°rsum  of  the  rlEht  foot,  from  the  ankle  along  the 
margin,  including  the  right  great  toe  and  extending  to  the 
of  the  extensor  dlgitorum  longus,  sensation  to  touch  was 
affected  and  the  response  to  pain  and  temperature  stimuli 
i her  inaccurate.  Along  the  medial  border  there  was  an 
ypenesthesia;  pain  stimuli  caused  a marked  contraction 
rectus  femoris,  almost  approaching  a spasm.  There  was 
>Phy  of  the  calf  muscles  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
ice  in  the  strength  of  the  hamstring  muscles  of  the  two 
e sensory  disturbances  cleared  rapidly  and  disappeared  by 
, 0n  electrical  examination  it  was  found  that  with 
ranic  current  the  affected  nerve  did  not  respond  to  stimuli; 
sc  e itself  responded  to  a strong  current,  the  ccc.  being 
r an  the  acc.  With  the  faradic  current  the  nerve  did 
Pond;  the  muscle  responded  sluggishly  and  less  so  than 
icle  on  the  other  side. 

X-ray  plate  by  Dr.  Baetjer  showed  a definite  deposit  of 
e left  side  of  the  spine  between  the  articulations  of  the 
and  V lumbar  vertebra:,  which  practically  obscured  the 


— w uutcuui  ana  posterio: 
no  deposit  on  the  right  side. 

ma?TTTTllTl?bT^elscrrperature  was  pract,cally 

m the  hospital  The  TuTtTT  after  being  ten  days 

this  and  in  January  mo  thn  T “T  imPr°Ved  Steadily 
tically  disappeared  He  mm  i • *7“  in  016  rlght  leg  had  prac- 
quickly  than  the  ieft  tTe  maT:'1  “T  ‘h6  Hght  ,eg  “ore 
effects  of  the  ptdeMtis  ZtotZ  o , T*  dUe  83  mucb  to  the 

rri-L'-xr,  sr  r rws 

Remark  -- This-  case  is  unusual  in  several  particulars  In 
th  first  place  it  shows  that  typhoid  spondyfitis  may  occT 

Jarded  Th  S6Vere  ^ The  symPtom  of  Pain  has  been  re- 

verv  eTdent6  one  in  “ ^oid  spine  ” and  it  is 

ry  evident  m this  case  that  but  for  the  radiogram  the 

diagnosis  of  spondylitis  could  not  have  been  made.^In  this 
event  the  condition  in  the  popliteal  nerve  would  ha^e  been Z 
garded  as  a post-typhoid  neuritis  and  the  causal  influence  of 
local  process  m the  spine  would  not  have  been  recognized 

Jrfth  T Tmf  °f  the  nem  r°0t  0n  the  °PP°site  side  to  that 
. Whlch  ‘he  dep°Slt  of  130116  occurred  is  seen  not  infrequently 
m cases  of  spondylitis.  " y 

JJZZtUre  °f  7yph0id  Spine.”  Formerly  the  term  was 
applied  to  a symptom  picture  regarded  by  many  as  being  a 
neurosis  in  the  majority  of  cases.  That  it  may  be  a neurosis  in 
some  cases  is  quite  possible  but  the  increase  in  our  knowledge 

aLteRttfn,C  ChanTSWhlCh  °CCUr  “ “ tyPhoid  sPine  ” speaks 

against  this  view.  This  is  upheld  by  the  fact  that  as  the  condi- 
tion was  studied  more  carefully  an  increasing  number  of  cases 
have  been  reported  with  evidence  of  definite  bony  changes  sup- 
porting more  and  more  strongly  the  view  that  it  is  a spondylitis. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  change  in  our  views  regarding  spon- 
dylitis generally.  The  work  of  recent  years  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  cases  formerly  regarded  as  lumbago,  ‘'rheuma- 
tism, etc.,  are  instances  of  spondylitis,  probably  associated 
with  various  organisms  in  different  cases.  The  proportion  of 
cases  of  “ typhoid  spine  ” with  bony  deformity  or  shown  by  the 
A-rays  to  have  bony  changes  is  comparatively  large,  in  fact  as 
arge  as  could  be  expected.  Spondylitis  is  of  very  varying  de- 
gree in  different  cases  and  many  of  those  which  we  see  with 
other  conditions— such  as  arthritis  deformans  when  a spon- 
dylitis is  part  of  a multiple  arthritis— give  no  positive  evidence 
of  bony  changes  either  by  deformity  or  by  the  X-rays. 

In  1907  Silver  ’ collected  67  cases  of  typhoid  spine  of  which 
14  were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  leaving  63  fairly  definite 
cases.  Among  51  of  these  in  which  the  sex  was  stated  only  six 

’Typhoid  Spine;  a report  of  a case  with  radiographic  evidence 
of  structural  change;  analysis  of  the  reported  eases;  complete 
bibliography.”  The  Am.  J.  Orthop.  Surg.,  1908,  V,  p.  194.  In  the 
same  volume  is  an  article  by  Myers,  “ Typhoid  Spine  with  special 
reference  to  the  deformity.”  These  are  two  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive articles  which  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject. 
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were  females.  In  making  this  collection  Silver  excluded  those 
cases  in  which  a neurosis  seemed  probable.  Myers  found  in 
his  study  that  kyphosis  had  been  noticed  in  36  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  It  seems  a fair  inference  that  in  a large  number  of 
cases  with  an  actual  spondylitis  this  need  not  proceed  to  the 
extent  of  causing  external  bony  change.  However,  the  number 
of  cases  with  external  bony  deformity,  considered  with  the 
number  in  which  radiographs  show  bony  changes,  points  to 
the  probability  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  a definite  process 
m the  spine  or  its  attachments.  To  decide  this  question  as  far 
as  possible  the  various  changes  which  suggest  definite  local 
changes  may  be  considered. 

1.  Local  swelling.  This  has  been  frequently  noted  and  Sil- 

Jerie  ““edlTT  “ “ (26  PW  Cent>  °f  ^ 
senes.  Eedness  has  been  present  in  a few  cases,  tenderness  in 

many  more,  sometimes  over  the  spine,  sometimes  over  the  adja- 
cent muscles.  Rigidity  of  the  spine  has  been  quite  common 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  almost  invariably  present. 

s pir«T  tn  7 Spine-~[ KyPhosi8  was  note<l  in  15  of  his 
les  by  Silver  and  by  Myers  in  20  of  56  cases  (36  per  cent) 

tnat  some  degree  was  present  in  one-third  of  the 

Scoliosis  was  noted  in  some  cases,  in  nearlv  all  of  IT ; 

disappeared  after  an  interval.  Alteration  ofV  * v 11 
is  not  uncommon.  Alteration  of  the  lumbar  curve 

3.  Evidences  of  involvement  nf 
while  variable,  still  are  sugo-estive  nf  nerve-r°ots.~J These 

sory  disturbances  are  common  and  alTT  °hanges-  Sen- 
occur  in  a large  proportion.  In  Rn  tl0“s  111  the  reflexes 
dently  were  due  to  changes  insid^T^i  8ymPtoms  evi- 
pressure  on  the  cord.  In  one  of  the  8plnad  CaMl  eauaing 
by  the  writer  there  was  marked  a LToVT1011817  rep0rted 

strongly  the  view  that  organic  chanma  tt  °T  40  SUpPort 
spme.  It  must  be  remembered  that  T * “ WwH 
do  not  show  any  definite  bony  changj  T f 8p0ndyliti8 
some  of  the  findings  may  be  made  Ke  f mention 
ported  by  the  writer  there  were  dlo  7?  *7  tW°  Previously  re- 
in the  lower  spine.  In  Silver’s  cate  2LdeP°SitS  °f  new 
of  the  spine  to  the  left  at  the  junctmT  If  « Sl%ht  Cur™g 
lumbar  vertebrae  in  the  first  plate  wUch  , “d 

a second  plate  was  taken.  On  the  left  I,  a TPpeared  when 
® °f  seParaiion  between  the  bodies  f 7 °f  the  8pine  110 
vertebrae  could  be  made  out  tLf  f the  flrst  and  second 
and  there  was  a shadow  between  thett  deDSer  than 
represented  a deposit  of  new  Ce  iTT  pro<*^  wMc 
gram  showed  « a synostosis  betf een  £ Myer/  ease  the  skf 

ere  ten  cases  with 

‘Typhoid  Spine;  with  the 
Obst.,  1909,  IX,  649.  the  report  of  a ^ 
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radiographic  examination,  in  two  of  which  no  clangs  J 
found.  Some  additional  cases  have  been  reported  ii  ,vJ 
definite  changes  were  found.  Carling  and  Sing1 
case  in  which  the  “spines  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth fe 
and  first  lumbar  vertebra  were  prominent.”  There  wiA 
a deviation  of  the  column  to  the  right.  The  X-nj  fs 
“showed  a very  dense  shadow  over  the  bodies  of  tk 
tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebras,  extending  laterally  bee: 
their  limits  and  expanding  from  above  downwards  to  up 
an  inch  outside  the  articular  processes  on  the  right  A is 
rather  less  on  the  left.  The  right  edge  was  rectilinear  mi  rd, 
defined ; the  left  edge  was  irregular  and  not  so  well  fej 
below.”  Three  weeks  later  “ the  main  mass  of  the  shades  m 
less  dense,  whilst  indications  of  a localisation  to  the  costs-w- 
tebral  articulations  could  be  made  out.”  Wilson1  repoitedi 
case  in  which  there  was  thinning  of  the  intervertebral  discstt 
signs  of  necrosis  in  the  vertebra;  and  many  osteophytes  arc 
them.  In  connection  with  these  reports  it  is  interest®: 
note  that  relatively  very  few  cases  of  typhoid  spine  hare  ;<*: 
reported  from  Great  Britain.  Another  case  is  reported  b 
Godder,1  in  which  the  “ X-ray  of  the  spine  shows  a fa 
condition  of  the  vertebrae  at  the  level  of  the  last  dorsal  and fe 
lumbar.”  There  is  no  other  note  as  to  the  bony  change; 
Swett’s  * case  there  was  slight  lumbar  kyphosis  and  sal 
The  X-ray  plate  “ showed  a disappearance  of  the  disc  betas 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  with  evidence  ol  w 
bone  formation  and  the  scoliosis  beginning  at  this  point ' 
a recent  article  Frick  “ reports  three  cases  without 
an  X-ray  examination.  He  discusses  the  whole 
length  and  gives  an  excellent  bibliography.  One  of  his  cs* 
showed  the  curious  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  abdon® 
muscles  which  were  noted  in  one  of  our  earlier  cases,  t 
Frick’s  patient  the  contractions  were  synchronous  with  U 
pulse.  Potter 10  has  reported  a case  in  which  the  X-ray  ph  - 
showed  “ a very  definite  lesion  in  the  intervertebral  disc  - 
tween  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The  spa® 
between  these  vertebra  is  redued  to  about  one-half  the  s®  ■ 
is  between  the  others.”  There  was  an  increase  in  the  density  i- 
the  lower  part  of  the  tenth  and  upper  part  of  the  eleventh  dor- 
sal vertebra. 

5.  Suppuration. — The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is 


due  to  the  local  action  of  typhoid  bacilli,  suppuration 
commonly  expected,  as  typhoid  bone  lesions  in 


shot1 
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of  mention.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  condition 

i , ..  — " n might  k 

;r 

v I — “ «*o  vj |mvau  uwuv  ivoiuiiw  **-*  c~ 

marked  tendency  to  pus  formation.  Yet  one  of  the , 
features  of  typhoid  spine  is  the  absence  of  suppuration,  h 
report  of  the  previous  cases  the  writer  suggested  that  it  *- 
exceedingly  probable  that  instances  of  suppuration  would 
reported  sometime  and  in  this  connection  a case  report®  d 
Myers  is  of  interest.  A diagnosis  of  typhoid  spine  had  ha= 

1 Lancet,  1910,  I,  H36. 

“Lancet,  1909,  II,  1279. 

’Bost.  M.  and  S.  J„  1910,  CLXII,  711. 

( raIe  Med.  J.,  1909,  XVI,  119. 

| Interstate  Med.  j 1910i  xvn  glJ_ 

Med.  Rec.,  1910,  LXXVIII,  1092. 
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'weeks  some  odor  was  noticed  and  on  removing  the  cast  a 
granulating  wound  was  found  over  and  to  the  right  of 
leventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines.  The  skiagram  showed 
ostosis  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae.  Some 
ion  arose  as  to  whether  the  abscess  had  originated  in  the 
i or  was  due  to  pressure  of  the  jacket  and  cultures  did  noi 
e the  matter.  While  this  case  is  suggestive  it  can  hardly 
cepted  as  definitely  proved  to  be  an  instance  of  suppura- 
lssociated  with  typhoid  spondylitis.  An  instance  reported 
uyot 11  is  also  not  positive  although  very  suggestive.  This 
in  a child  who  after  an  attack  of  what  was  regarded  as 
fid  spine,  had  pain  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region.  On  in- 
1 on  both  sides  of  the  spinous  processes,  a large  amount  of 
ras  found  but  no  proof  obtained  of  any  bone  lesion.  Two 
later  a focus  of  osteomyelitis  in  the  left  fibula  was  opened 
i few  days  later  one  in  the  right  thumb.  The  patient  re- 
ed without  any  deviation  of  the  spine.  However,  this 
ot  be  regarded  as  a definite  proved  case, 
rtain  cases  in  which  abscess  formation  occurred  over  the 
• spine  may  suggest  a possible  source  in  the  bone  but  it  is 
isary  to  remember  that  deep  bedsores  may  extend  down  to 
lone  and  suggest  an  origin  from  it.  In  fact  the  necrosis 
times  involves  the  deeper  tissues  earlier  than  the  skin, 
le  absence  of  positive  proof  it  is  not  wise  to  consider  these 
amplesof  suppuration  due  primarily  to  processes  originat- 
n the  bones. 

•eatment. — As  regards  prevention  it  is  important  to  re- 
ber  the  influence  of  trauma  and  we  should  warn  the 
nts  convalescent  from  typhoid  fever  to  exercise  care  in  en- 
ag  in  any  occupation  which  might  throw  strain  on  the 
;.  When  the  condition  is  established  it  is  well  to  carry 
ctive  treatment  at  once  as  by  doing  this  we  can  probably 
the  extension  of  the  process  in  some  cases  and  certainly 
the  patient  suffering.  One  form  of  treatment  seems  well 
i a trial,  the  use  of  vaccines  as  in  the  prevention  of 
id  fever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  tried  in  the 
e.  The  dosage  should  be  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
i z.  hebd.  d.  sc.  mdd.  de  Bordeaux.  1906,  XXVII,  9. 


the  anti-typhoid  vaccination.  In  treating  the  established  con- 
dition two  points  have  especially  to  be  kept  in  mind,  the  relief 
of  pain  and  the  protection  of  the  spine,  which,  as  Myers  points 
out,  is  often  structurally  weak.  The  pain  is  usually  lessened 
by  immobilization  of  the  spine  as  any  movement  causes  great 
suffering.  To  secure  this  some  form  of  fixation  is  required. 
Myers  favors  the  use  of  a brace,  pointing  out  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a support  it  is  important  not  to  fatigue  the  patient 
or  injure  the  spine.  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  anything  which  will  compress  the  chest.  If 
a jacket  is  applied  this  should  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a 
recumbent  position  and  not  by  the  suspension  method.  Silver 
mentions  the  use  of  the  plaster  bed  and  also  a gas-pipe  frame. 
It  seems  important  to  carry  out  whatever  is  adopted  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  onset  of  the  condition.  By  this  we  may 
shorten  the  duration  of  symptoms  and  perhaps  limit  the 
amount  of  spinal  involvement.  In  the  first  case  reported  here 
the  plaster  jacket  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  gave  the 
patient  great  relief.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  previously  re- 
peated by  the  writer,  the  jacket  failed  to  give  any  relief  and 
increased  the  pain.  In  such  cases  or  before  some  appliance 
can  be  applied  the  use  of  counter-irritation,  especially  the 
Paquelin  cautery,  may  give  relief.  Large  doses  of  sedatives 
often  seem  to  be  without  effect  on  the  pain  and  the  quantity  of 
morphia  which  can  be  given  without  any  appreciable  relief  to 
the  patient  is  remarkable.  The  fever,  which  is  often  present, 
sometimes  diminishes  as  soon  as  fixation  is  carried  out,  if  it 
be  due  to  the  spondylitis.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  a 
relapse  or  a second  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  one  must  be  guided 
by  toe  indications.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out  any 
systematic  method  of  hydrotherapy  and  in  such  cases  expectant 
treatment  is  toe  only  resort. 

Conclusions. — It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that 
“ typhoid  spine  ” is  a spondylitis  or  perispondylitis  with  defi- 
nite local  changes  which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  new 
bone  and  so  result  in  more  or  less  fixation  of  the  spine.  J udg- 
ing  from  spondylitis  generally,  this  permanent  change  is  less 
likely  to  occur  if  the  proper  treatment  is  instituted  early. 
Many  cases  of  spondylitis  clear  without  permanent  changes. 


ERYTHEMA  MULTIFORME  IRIS  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

By  H.  P.  Parker,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AND 

H.  H.  Hazen,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■e  the  time  of  Willan,  the  various  forms  of  erythema, 
te  exanthemata,  and  inflammations  of  the  skin  were 
l together,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  writings  of  Plenck 
I 1783.  In  1808  Robert  Willan  (2)  separated  the 
t multiforme  group  from  the  acute  exanthemata  on 
land,  and  from  the  inflammations  due  to  external  irri- 


tants on  the  other.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same 
volume  under  the  heading  of  purpura  he  described  what  was 
probably  a case  of  erythema  multiforme  associated  with  vomit- 
ing, abdominal  pain,  arthritic  pains,  and  an  anasarcous 

swelling.  . , 

In  1835  Rayer  (3)  cited  several  cases  of  Bonnets  to  show 
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that  the  various  forms  of  erythema  might  coexist,  and  in  1854 
Hebra  (4)  showed  that  the  several  types  of  erythema  multi- 
forme were  forms  of  one  and  the  same  malady.  In  1876 
Lewin  (5)  stated  that  some  cases  had  a fatal  termination,  and 
ran  the  course  of  an  acute  infection,  though  he  considered  the 
cutaneous  symptoms  to  be  reflex  in  origin  and  frequently  due 
to  urethral  irritation. 

In  1895  Osier  (6)  first  published  a series  of  cases  in  which 
urticaria,  angioneurotic  oedema,  erythema  multiforme  and  pur- 
pura occurred  successively  or  together  in  the  same  individual, 
and  in  association  with  a large  array  of  visceral  manifestations 
Osier  supplemented  this  article  by  two  others,  and  many  other 
writers,  notably  Mackenzie  (7),  Chenoweth  (8),  Keisser  (9), 
Bulkley  (10),  Galloway  (11)  and  Sachs  (12)  have  extended 
this  work  until  we  know  that  the  skin  lesions  of  the  erythema 
multiforme  symptom  complex  include  urticaria,  angioneurotic 
oedema  purpura,  erythema  multiforme  and  nodosum,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  Galloway  and  MacLeod  (13)  certain  cases  of 
h^pus  erythematosus  as  well.  In  the  minds  of  the  writers  it  is 
questionable  whether  certain  other  diseases,  notably  erythema 
scarlatmoides  and  dennatitis  herpetiformis’ should^leTn 

Visceral  Symptoms.- Any  one  of  the  following  visceral 

sr  ih™  *» » 

Ulceration  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
Temporary  delirium,  aphasia,  hemiplegia,  meningitis 
G astro-intestinal  crises  with  colic,  vomitL  Z ' u 
Appdidti.,  a IgMion  of 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen 

Pleurisy  **  effusion 
Endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  anemia 

—ah,  ^ 

FdriarticuUra8(Lt^ah°a  °f  shatths  and 

Nephritis  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri 
Fever,  usually  irregular  nnH  -p  v U*erL 
high.  7 aDd  of  sh°rt  duration,  but  often 

Etiology.— A8  regards  etiol 

theones.  In  1835  Gibert  (hu!  ?*™  1)6611  many 

erythema  were  symptomatic  due  to  dera  ^ ^ Cases  of 
ternal  viscera.  I„  1850  Bulk,  ™nt»  of  the  in- 

pewally  associated  with  digestive  di  t fated  that  Was  es- 
1864  Kobner  (16)  said  it  d ^imcee  and  g0ut.  In 


' / uiat  It  Woo  or,  . o -LU 

vasomotor  disturbances.  In  187(.  T angioneurosis  due  to 
causes,  frequently  urethral  nt,  • LeWln  mentioned  reflex 
and  Galloway  (J),^^  (17),  Legendre 

Finger  (20)  thought  that  the  local  effect*  1°  autoint°xieation. 
tissues  caused  some  cases.  Manv  wrif  baCteria  the 
Howard  (22)  found  bacteria  S “ SinS6r  (21)  and 

of  «,ses  the  technique  of  the  bto  ^ in  the  majority 


lett’s  (23)  case  well  illustrates  some  at  least  were  undoubtel- 
due  to  streptococcus  infections. 

Erythema  multif orine  is  also  known  to  occur  with  in- 
definite infections  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  syphihs,  gore 
rhoea,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  pneumonia,  leprosy,  malaria,  to- 
panosomiasis,  and  with  suppurative  processes  in  any  porti 
of  the  body,  and  may  also  occur  with  nephritis  and  dials. 
Vanous  drugs  and  antitoxins,  and  some  articles  of  food  ah 
give  erythematous,  papular,  and  bullous  eruptions  that 
the  same  clinical  picture  as  the  erythema  multiforme  gmp. 

Erythema  multiforme  is  frequently  spoken  of  asocmrk 
in  typhoid,  but  we  have  been  able  to  find  only  two  instate 
where  the  eruption  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  fever, fc 
cases  of  Lauffer  (24)  and  Goldstein  (25),  while  Peter’s  (Si 
case  developed  the  lesions  during  his  convalescence.  Mir 
writers,  of  whom  DaCosta  (27),  and  Hutinel  and  deGiur 
(28)  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples,  speak  of  measlev  and c: 
scarlatinoid  eruptions.  Schamberg’s  (29)  article  gives  an ei 
cellent  summary  of  these  conditions.  In  a study  of  1500® 
of  typhoid  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  McCrae  (30)  m 
erythema  as  occurring  15  times,  urticaria  twice,  purpura;-' 
times  and  a pemphigoid  eruption  once.  Thus  it  will  be  sea 
that  true  cases  of  erythema  multiforme  in  the  course  si 
typhoid  are  very  few. 

J-  B,  a school  boy,  14  years  of  age,  a mulatto,  was  admitted  ti 
Freedmen’s  Hospital  on  November  5,  1909,  complaining  ot  s tar- 
ing feeling  in  his  eyes,  severe  headache,  great  weakness,  bleedlsi 
from  his  nose,  and  a slight  cough. 

His  family  history  was  unimportant,  his  father,  mother  and  to 
brothers  having  died  of  unknown  causes,  and  his  remaining 
brothers  and  sisters  being  in  good  health. 

The  patient  had  suffered  from  measles,  mumps,  malaria  mi 
rheumatism,  but  from  no  other  complaints,  though  he  had  bsi 
some  vague  indigestion,  and  some  abdominal  pain  at  night  8s 
was  accustomed  to  drink  coffee  and  a little  beer  and  whiskey,  bit 
otherwise  his  habits  were  good. 

The  present  illness  began  two  days  before  admission  with 1 
severe  headache,  which  disappeared  shortly  to  be  replaced  bf 1 
urning  sensation  about  his  eyes.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  bit 
hii?ke  t0  hlS  bed  St  once-  0n  the  following  day  he  had  a sere;; 
chill,  and  in  the  evening  nose-bleed.  There  was  some  sB#1 
cough. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital  the  following  notes  were  made: 

“ The  patient  is  a well-built,  well-nourished  hoy;  the  facial s 
preesion  is  dull  and  heavy;  the  pupils  are  equal  and  read  to 
light  and  accommodation.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a heavy 
fur;  the  pulse  is  108  to  the  minute,  regular  in  force  and  rytta 
of  good  volume  and  tension.  The  chest  is  well  formed  and  sf® 
metrical;  the  breathing  costo-abdominal  in  type,  28  to  the  mi* 
n percussion  and  auscultation  both  lungs  are  clear  through® 
he  heart  is  not  enlarged  to  either  the  right  or  the  left.  Tt? 
eart  sounds  are  clear  and  forcible.  The  abdomen  is  not  am- 
ended, it  is  everywhere  soft  and  tympanitic,  the  liver  is  not® 
arged,  but  the  edge  of  the  spleen  is  felt  two  fingers’  breadth  t* 
low  the  costal  margin.  The  knee  jerks  are  present” 
n admission  the  temperature  was  103°  F.,  and  during 
illness  ran  between  100.8°  and  103.8°  F.,  the  pulse  from  W 1 
5,  and  the  respirations  from  25  to  30.  Typhoid  was  susped 
ecause  of  the  history  and  initial  symptoms,  the  continued  if 
ever,  and  the  facies.  The  patient  was  given  an  initial  P° 

“ ™ put  on  six  ounces  of  milk  every  four  hours,  8,tern“  , 
with  albumin  every  four  hours.  An  ice  cap  was  put  to  the  h 
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u lie  was  gpbftged  every  three  hours  when  the  temperature  rose 
102.5°  F.,  or  higher.  An  enema  was  given  every  second  day. 
x ounces  of  water  were  given  every  two  hours.  Typhoid  isola- 
in  was  carried  out. 

Two  days  after  admission  the  following  note  was  made:  “ The 
tient  shows  over  the  hack  of  his  right  hand  and  extensor  sur- 
ges of  forearms  a number  of  roughly  circular,  bluish  patches 
out  % cm.  in  diameter.  Careful  examination  shows  no  rash  on 
y part  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  rose- 
lored  patches  on  abdomen  and  lower  chest  that  disappear  on 
essure."  Later  in  the  day  the  following  special  note  on  the  skin 
idition  was  made:  “ On  the  hands  and  forearms,  both  sur- 

:es,  extending  half  way  to  the  elbow,  the  fingers,  the  dorsal 
rfaces  of  the  feet  and  the  shins  there  are  two  varieties  of 
dons,  one  of  which  is  macular,  ill-defined  and  varying  in  size 
>m  % to  3 cm.  in  diameter.  The  other  lesion  is  distinctly  an- 
lar,  from  % to  2 cm.  in  diameter,  the  center  is  red  and  the 
riphery  is  whitish.  The  edge  is  very  well  defined.  On  the 
tensor  surfaces  of  both  forearms  there  are  scattered  areas  or 
>ts  that  are  free  from  pigment  but  having  a hyperpigmented 
3ola.  The  proximal  finger  joints  seem  slightly  swollen,  and  are 
ight  red  in  color,  the  general  appearance  being  similar  to  the 
rthematous  areas  on  the  arms  and  legs.”  It  was  later  found 
it  the  patient  had  suffered  every  spring  for  the  last  four  years 
>m  an  eruption  that  he  described  as  being  similar  to  the  pres- 
t one  save  that  the  lesions  became  vesicular  and  burst,  leaving 
;se  white  scars. 

The  urine  had  a specific  gravity  of  1026,  and  showed  a trace  of 
>umin  but  no  casts  nor  red  blood  cells.  The  leucocytes  num- 
red  4400,  and  a differential  count  of  500  cells  gave: 


Polymorphonuclear  66.6% 

Eosinophiles  0.4% 

Large  mononuclears  1.0% 

Small  mononuclears  29.6% 

Transitionals  2.4% 


No  mastcellB  or  myelocytes. 

The  Gruber-Widal  reaction,  1 to  60  for  one  hour,  was  negative, 
e blood  pressure  was  110. 

>n  the  9th,  two  days  after  the  last  note,  the  carpo-phalangeal 
its  of  both  hands  were  red  and  swollen,  and  there  were  a few 
dish  macules  on  the  proximal  phalanges:  the  annular  lesions 
1 persisted  on  the  forearms  and  backs  of  the  hands  and  on  the 

n the  19th  there  remained  only  a few  annular  lesions  on  both 
ds  and  feet.  The  temperature  had  now  been  normal  for  five 
s.  He  left  the  hospital  on  the  30th,  with  the  same  annular 
ons  still  persisting.  Blood  cultures  and  cultures  taken  from 
annular  lesions  were  alike  sterile.  A Widal  reaction,  tried 
before  he  left,  was  noted  as  suggestive, 
wing  to  the  short  duration  of  the  fever,  the  absence  of  the 
al  reaction,  and  the  marked  cutaneous  symptoms  it  was 
tionable  whether  the  patient  was  suffering  from  typhoid 
r complicated  by  erythema  multiforme,  or  from  one  of  the 
re  forms  of  erythema  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  joint 
Jtoms  and  continued  high  fever.  In  favor  of  typhoid  were 
Jontinued  high  fever,  the  mental  dulness,  the  coated  tongue, 
the  low  leucocyte  count.  Against  typhoid  spoke  the  abrupt 
t,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  fever,  the  absence  of  the 
h reaction  and  the  negative  blood  culture,  although  the  lat- 
ras  taken  rather  late.  The  other  symptoms  and  physical 
^ including  the  differential  count,  could  have  occurred  with 
r disease.  A definite  diagnosis  was  not  made. 

December  6,  one  week  after  his  discharge,  the  patient  was 
i admitted  to  the  hospital.  His  temperature  was  103.6°  F., 

S110,  and  respiration  30.  On  the  7th  the  following  note  was 
“ The  patient  looks  dull  and  heavy,  he  complains  of  head- 


ache and  pain  in  his  eyes,  there  is  Blight  discharge  from  the  nose; 
the  patient  is  not  disposed  to  look  at  the  light.  The  upper  lip  is 
somewhat  swollen.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  there  is  injection 
of  the  throat.  The  chest  is  negative  with  the  exception  of  numer- 
ous sonorous  rales  heard  during  inspiration;  these  clear  up 
quickly  after  coughing  and  are  probably  transmitted  from  the 
larger  tubes.  The  heart  sounds  are  clear.  The  spleen  is  easily 
palpable.  There  is  a marked  redness  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  of  the  heels.  A few  small  rose-colored  papules  are  visible 
over  the  various  portions  of  the  body.  Wherever  the  patient 
makes  pressure  with  any  part  of  the  body  there  is  a marked 
erythema.  The  patient  is  coughing,  and  spitting  up  grayish, 
frothy,  mucopurulent  material.” 

The  blood  coagulation  time,  taken  by  Wright’s  tubes,  was  six 
minutes. 

On  the  8th  the  temperature  was  104.8°  F.,  pulse  110,  and  respira- 
tion 33.  The  Widal  reaction  at  one  to  fifty  for  one  hour  was  sug- 
gestive. A blood  culture  was  taken  and  an  organism  found  whose 
cultural  characteristics  agreed  with  those  of  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
and  which  was  definitely  agglutinated  by  the  serum  from  a known 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  This  made  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever 
certain. 

On  the  10th  the  leucocyte  count  was  5700,  the  red  blood  cells 
4,104,000  and  the  haemoglobin  62%.  A differential  count  of  500 
cells  gave  the  following  results: 


Polymorphonuclears  65.2% 

Eosinophiles  0.6% 

Large  mononuclears 6% 

Small  mononuclears  26.8% 

Transitionals  3.4% 

Mastcells  0.0% 

Myelocytes  0.4% 


The  urine  showed  a large  amount  of  albumin;  no  casts  or  red 
blood  cells  were  noted. 

The  course  of  this  attack  was  much  more  severe,  the  tempera- 
ture running  as  high  as  105°  F.  The  treatment  was  the  same  as 
during  the  first  attack  with  the  addition  of  a mild  expectorant  for 
the  cough.  On  the  9th  it  was  noted  that  the  patient  was  having 
bloody  expectoration.  On  the  18th  he  had  a rather  free  epistaxis 
in  the  morning  and  also  coughed  up  a considerable  amount  of 
blood,  which  might  of  course  have  come  from  the  nose.  On  per- 
cussion the  lungB  were  clear  throughout,  but  on  auscultation  there 
were  numerous  sibilant  rfiles  at-  the  bases,  both  front  and  back. 
Over  the  chest,  abdomen  and  back  there  were  some  pinkish 
macules  about  1 mm.  in  diameter,  and  a few  other  papules  that 
resembled  acne  lesions.  There  were  no  new  lesions  of  erythema 
multiforme,  but  the  old  annular  lesions  still  persisted. 

On  the  22d  of  December  it  was  noted  that  the  patient  had  had 
a sudden  rise  of  temperature,  the  temperature  previously  having 
fallen  almost  to  normal.  Examination  showed  dulness  in  the 
lower  right  axilla,  and  impairment  of  expansion  over  the  same 
area.  Over  the  right  base  in  front,  and  over  the  whole  back  there 
were  numerous  sibilant  rfiles  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  There 
was  no  alteration  of  the  breath  sounds.  These  physical  signs 
were  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  pneumonia  accompanying 
typhoid. 

On  the  following  day  the  temperature  again  dropped,  and  after 
the  29th  there  was  no  fever.  Three  weeks  later  the  patient  was 
discharged.  He  still  had  the  annular  lesions  on  the  hands  and 
feet  but  they  were  now  fading.  The  same  annular  lesions  per- 
sisted from  the  7th  of  November  to  the  22d  of  January,  1910,  an 
unusually  long  time  for  the  annular  lesions  of  erythema  multi- 
forme. 

It  is  certain  that  the  patient  had  typhoid  during  his  second 
stay  in  the  hospital,  and  practically  certain  that  he  also  was 
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suffering  from  the  same  disease  during  his  first  admission. 
During  the  height  of  his  first  attack  he  had  the  following 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  erythemas : annular  and  macu- 
lar skin  lesions,  and  swelling  and  redness  of  the  carpo-phalan- 
geal  joints.  During  the  height  of  his  relapse  he  suffered  from 
oedema  of  the  upper  lip  (giant  urticaria),  erythema  at  points 
of  pressure,  and  hemoptysis.  The  fact  that  these  lesions 
occurred  only  when  the  infection  was  young  and  active  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  typhoid  toxemia  was  responsible  for 
them. 
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ACUTE  TUBERCULOUS  ENDAORTITIS.* 

By  Paul  6.  Woolley,  M.  D., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Pathology,  College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  present  consensus  of  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that 
tubercle  bacilli  cannot,  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  be  ob- 
served in  the  circulating  blood.  Yet  we  know  that  they  must 
be  present  there  and  often  in  large  numbers.  We  have  built 
up  our  ideas  of  the  production  of  miliary  tuberculosis  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  organisms  that  cause  the  disease  are 
distributed  by  the  blood,  to  which  they  gain  access  in  three 
ways;  by  rupture  of  a tuberculous  focus  in  one  or  another 
organ  into  a blood  vessel;  by  the  invasion  of  the  walls  of 
blood  vessels,  especially  veins,  by  the  tuberculous  process 
with  the  production  of  a tuberculous  lesion  in  the  intima  of 
the  vessel  from  which  bacilli  are  distributed;  and  by  the  in 
volvement  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  a tuberculous  process,  from 
foci  m which  tubercle  bacilli  gain  access  to  the  venous  blood 

Vascular  involvement  is  frequent,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
search  in  every  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis  will  be  rewarded 
by  finding  a focus  of  extension,  most  frequently  in  the  smaller 
pulmonary  veins,  or  thoracic  duct,  less  frequently  in  the  renal 
or  pulmonary  arteries,  aorta,  or  the  vessels  of  one  or  anothe 
organ  of  the  body.  umer 

Invasion  per  extensionem  is  the  rule  in  small  vessels  If 
is  not  so  common  in  large  ones,  nor  indeed  is  vascular  involve 
ment  of  any  sort.  This  invasive  process  is  ,, 

„,„n?  .CC...1.  for  a,  ot , p,,,,,,,,";*”1 
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culosis.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  bacilli  gain  entrails 
to  the  blood  stream,  whence  they  are  distributed.  ®l1 
there  is  a second  process  by  which  the  secondary  vascular 
lesions  are  produced.  It  may  be  assumed  to  occur  ‘ 
as  the  result  of  thrombosis  of,  or  endothelial  phage 
the  capillaries  of  the  tissues.  As  a result  of  either  the  vy* 
wall  is  involved  from  the  side  of  the  intima.  This  invasion 
from  the  lumen  is  frequent  in  small  vessels  but  is  infrequeot 
in  large  ones  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  least  common  in  ® 
aorta. 

A review  of  the  literature  on  tuberculosis  reveals  the  h- 
that  aortic  lesions  may  be  of  the  invasive  or  of  the  metadata 
type,  and  that  both  are  rare.  The  metastatic  lesions  may [- 
acute  or  chronic  in  character.  , 

In  the  cases  of  Dittrich  and  Kamen  the  aorta  was  inw 1 
from  adherent  tuberculous  bronchial  glands,  and  this  ® 
followed  by  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  rupture  o 
aorta  (Kamen).  In  Buttermilch’s  case  the  aortic  ini0 
ment  was  secondary  to  a vertebral  tuberculosis.  . 

Schmorl  mentions  two  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberc 
which  he  conceives  as  being  the  result  of  the  perforation 
tuberculous  lymph  gland  or  of  a pulmonary  cavern  in 0 
aorta. 

Examples  of  tuberculous  aortitis  by  extension  are  the 
of  Dittrich,  Kamen,  Schmorl,  Hanau  and  Sigg>  an  ”, 
milch.  In  the  case  of  Hanau  and  Sigg  an  aneurism  mp 
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» a n—i  111  in  lllllT  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
rta  was  weakened,  its  walls  infiltrated  and  an  aneurism 
lsed  thereby,  after  which  rupture  occured,  for  the  edges  of 
i torn  wall  of  the  aneurismal  sac  showed  tuberculous  vege- 
;ions. 

The  chronic  type  of  tuberculous  endaortitis  is  illustrated 
the  cases  of  Forssner,  Benda,  Aschoff,  Longcope,  Scbmorl, 
ylord,  Simnitsky  and  Luksch. 

In  this  series  there  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  a more  or 
3 severe  arteritis  or  arteriosclerosis  in  association  with  the 
)erculous  changes,  a coincidence  that  has  lead  to  the  as- 
nption  that  the  specific  lesions  have  been  the  result  of  in- 
lion  of  parietal  thrombi  by  tubercle  bacilli.  In  them  the 
icess  has  apparently  shown  no  tendency  to  advance  along 
i intima,  so  that  the  lesions  have  increased  into  the  lumen 
>ducing  either  flattened  nodules  or,  more  commonly,  poly- 
d growths.  In  all  the  cases  reported  by  Benda  the  lesions 
re  polypoid.  In  two  cases  they  were  situated  upon  areas 
sclerosis,  in  a third  upon  an  atheromatous  ulcer.  In 
ksch’s  case  the  lesions  in  the  aorta,  anonyma,  and  left  sub- 
vian  were  upon  an  endarteritic  basis.  In  Forssner’s  case 
re  was  no  arteriosclerotic  change,  but  it  is  possible  that  in 
s the  lesion  was  primary  in  the  media  resulting  from  a 
mary  involvement  of  one  of  the  vasa  vasorum.  The  fil- 
ial tubercle  measured  4x1  cm.  Stroebes’  case  was  one  of 
hild  in  which  there  was  a polypoid  growth  7 mm.  high  and 
mm.  thick,  with  no  arteriosclerosis.  Aschoff’s  case  showed 
reme  arteriosclerosis  and  a tuberculous  mass  the  size  of  a 
n near  the  origin  of  the  Ductus  Botalli.  The  lesion  de- 
ibed  by  Longcope  was  a polyp  3 cm.  long,  which  was  found 
the  descending  aorta  of  a child  suffering  from  tuberculous 
disease.  The  report  of  Simnitsky,  to  which  I have  not  had 
3ss,  save  through  Forssner’s  paper,  concerned  itself  with  a 
i of  chronic  pulmonary  and  intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  no 
iary  tuberculosis.  The  aortic  lesion  was  in  one  of  the 
ises  of  Valsalva. 

n all  of  Schmorl’s  five  cases  there  was  arteriosclerosis,  and 
ill  the  cases  the  tuberculous  polypi  were  situated  upon 
romatous  ulcers. 

ccordingly  it  appears  that  in  this  chronic  group  arterio- 
■osis  is  more  frequently  present  than  is  natural  in  tuber- 
sis,  a disease  in  which  the  arterial  tree  is  not  as  a rule 
rely  affected,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the 
eption  that  the  aortic  lesions  are  the  result  of  infection 
nral  thrombi  is  correct  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Ten  of 
teen  of  the  reported  cases  showed  the  presence  of  arterio- 
osis.  In  two  cases  I have  not  been  able  to  find  a descrip- 
of  the  general  aortic  condition  (Gaylord  and  Simnitsky) 
n two  the  patients  were  young  individuals  (Longcope  and 
ibe) . In  this  enumeration  Forssner’s  case  is  excepted 
it  is  possibly  in  a class  by  itself. 

e series  of  acute  tuberculous  endaortitis  include  the  cases 
srehand,  Huber,  Schuchardt,  Hanot,  Hanot  and  Levi, 
tskv,  Blumer,  Flexner  and  the  one  to  be  reported  in 
aper.  In  all  of  these  miliary  tubercles  were  present  in 
tima  of  the  aorta. 


The  cases  of  Marchand  and  Huber  were  merely  mentioned 
by  Weigert  who  described  them  as  showing  the  most  exquisite 
structure,  “giant  cells,  caseated  center,  etc.”  Schuchardt 
reported  minute  lesions  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta.  There  was  very  little  arterio- 
sclerosis. I have  been  unable  to  find  the  report  of  the  cases 
of  Hanot  and  Simnitsky.  That  of  Hanot  and  Levy  was  one 
in  which  a tubercle  was  found  in  the  superior  portion  of  the 
thoracic  aorta.  The  tubercle  discovered  by  Flexner  was  situ- 
ated about  3.5  cm.  below  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and 
measured  3.5  x 1 mm.  in  diameter.  The  aorta  was  not  scle- 
rotic. Flexner  believed  that  this  tubercle  was  secondary  to  an 
infective  thrombus  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  all  of  the  cases,  of  either  acute  or  chronic  type,  the 
lesions  have  been  described  as  containing  large  numbers  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  a fact  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  manner  of  the  production  of  the  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis that  has  been  present  in  all  except  Simnitsky’s  first  case, 
for  many  writers  believe  that  the  general  lesions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  escape  of  bacilli  from  the  aortic  lesions.  It  would 
seem  reasonable,  however,  to  limit  the  production  of  secondary 
general  disease  to  the  chronic  cases,  for  in  the  acute  ones  the 
aortic  lesions  seem  rather  to  be  a part  than  the  cause  of  it. 

The  case  that  I wish  to  report  falls  in  the  category  of  acute 
tuberculous  endaortitides. 

Case  152173.— The  patient,  a man  of  59  years,  and  a laborer, 
was  admitted  to  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  on  November  11,  1909, 
complaining  of  “bladder  trouble.”  In  August,  1909,  he  had  been 
admitted  to  a hospital  for  cystitis,  which  was  improved  by  treat- 
ment with  urotropin  and  Irrigations.  He  had  suffered  with 
" bladder  trouble  ” for  some  two  years  previously,  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  had  pain  on  micturition,  a symptom  which  was  not  con- 
stant, but  which  occurred  in  exacerbations,  at  the  onset  of  each  of 
which  he  passed  some  blood.  At  the  time  of  his  last  admission 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  pulmonary  or  cardlo-vascular  disease,  ex- 
cept a slight  roughening  of  the  breath  sounds  during  expiration. 
There  was  no  splenic  or  hepatic  enlargement.  He  suffered  with 
involuntary  urination  accompanied  by  pain.  The  urine  was  dark 
red  and  contained  blood  clots. 

A week  after  admission  he  had  a convulsion  at  9 p.  m.,  accom- 
panied by  a rise  of  temperature  to  102°  F.,  and  complained  of 
pain  radiating  from  the  bladder  to  the  renal  region.  There  was 
pain  and  tenderness  in  left  lumbar  region.  Subsequently  the 
temperature  showed  an  evening  rise.  Blood  examinations  showed 
a leucopenia,  the  counts  varying  from  4400  to  7800.  A cysto- 
scopic  examination  showed  that  there  was  a severe  cystitis  pres- 
ent. The  capacity  of  the  bladder  was  but  90  cc.  A diagnosis  of 
" cystitis,  probably  tuberculous,  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  kid- 
ney,” was  made.  On  December  10,  complaint  was  made  of  ab- 
dominal pain,  ana  on  December  12  death  occurred.  The  post 
mortem  was  made  three  hours  after  death. 

Briefly  stated  the  result  of  the  autopsy  was  that  a generalized 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  involving  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  peri- 
bronchial and  mesenteric  lymph  glands,  kidneys,  adrenals,  pan- 
creas and  aorta  was  found.  The  bladder  and  kidneys  showed  both 
chronic  ana  acute  tuberculous  changes. 

In  the  thoracic  part  of  the  aorta  there  were  a few  fatty  streaks, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  descending  arch  there  was  one  calcified 
plaque.  The  abdominal  aorta  showed  an  almost  completely 
healthy  appearance  except  at  a point  10-15  cm.  above  the  bifurca- 
tion, at  which  point  were  two  small  raised  areas  on  the  intima 
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that  had  the  appearance  of  recent  vegetations  and  which  meas- 
ured about  a millimeter  In  diameter.  There  was  no  tuberculous 
focus  In  the  vicinity  of  the  aorta  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
nodules. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  vegetation-like  nodules  in  the 
aorta  showed  that  they  were  really  intimal  tubercles,  composed 
of  epithelioid  and  small  round  cells,  a partial  endothelial  covering, 
and  a central  area  of  caseation.  In  them  were  large  numbers  of 
acid  fast  rods  of  typical  and  atypical  form,  but  no  giant  cells. 
Beneath  these  tubercles  the  media  and  adventitia  were  apparently 
normal,  except  immediately  in  the  base  of  the  tubercles  where 
there  was  evidence  of  a minimal  degree  of  degeneration  in  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  media. 

In  the  lesions  I have  studied  the  bacilli  were  more  numerous  in 
the  peripheral  parts,  and  several  were  observed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  It  is  possible  that  some  had 
entered  the  blood  stream,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause 
the  appearance  of  the  myriad  lesions  in  other  organs. 

A further  observation  of  some  interest  relates  to  the  form  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  intimal  tubercles.  In  the  cases  in  the  literature  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  reference  to  any  other  then  presumably 
typical  rods  In  my  case,  however,  many  of  the  rods  were  far 
from  typical.  Quite  a large  proportion  were  of  irregular  form 
and  while  no  actually  branching  ones  could  be  found  some  of 
them  Bhowed  bizarre  figures  that  suggested  branching. 

/ bK!'r\that  in  this  caae  the  generalized  miliary  tuberculosis 
tribution  :,hrrtlC  T 10118  were  a part’  waa  the  result  of  dis- 
thlt  t aM  °r8  fm  fr°m  the  older  foci  to  the  kidney,  and 
that  it  did  not  result  from  distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli 
from  the  aortic  tubercles.  The  case  therefore  belongs  logically 
with  the  group  of  acute  hematogenous  aortitides 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  lodgment  of  the  organism  in 
these  acute  cases  unless  one  presupposes  at  least  an  ineini*  + 
degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  intima,  and  the  formation^  ‘ 
so  little  fibrin  in  which  the  bacilli  may  be^me  en“d  iris 

ble  aU  08568  of  general  Action  and  toxemia 

more  damage  is  done  to  the  endothelial  linine  nf  ’ 

than  we  can  readily  appreciate,  a possibility  which  BaliT  T<f8818 
shown  to  exist  by  his  observations  on  the  endTcISm  , "1  haS 

infection  and  intoxication.  Certainly  it  see™  \ T*  *U  08868  of 
the  process  in  this  way  thanTo  sl£ pect thTt *°  l0°k  at 
cells  In  the  aorta  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able^  aT01^1*01 
-ganisms  from  the  rapidly  flowing  stream  o,  blood  Zt  ££ 


Conclusions. 

• 1.  The  case  here  reported  is  the  eleventh  of  acute  tab 
culous  endaortitis. 

2.  The  aortic  tubercles  were  the  result  not  of  estenfc 
but  of  metastasis  from  chronic  lesions  in  the  kidney. 

3.  The  general  miliary  tuberculosis  that  co-existed  wiitt 
chronic  tuberculosis,  was  not  the  result  of  dissemination :: 
organisms  from  the  aortic  lesions. 

4.  The  bacilli  in  the  aortic  lesions  showed  bizarre  ftts 
with  a tendency  to  branching. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.- — Intimal  tubercle.  Drawn  with  camera  luelda  to  in 
the  general  microscopic  appearance. 

Fio.  2. — An  edge  of  the  intimal  tubercle  showing  the  taste 
ture  of  the  nodule. 

Fig.  3. — Examples  of  acid  fast  bacilli  showing  bizarre  sha;« 
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REPORT  OF  A CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  TIERSCH  SKIN  GRAFT. 

. . % W.  D.  Gatoh,  M.  D., 

^ ReSident  8^eon,  Joins  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore. 

The  case  herewith  reported  has  two  noi  ^ ^ 

the  large  size  of  the  area  grafted,  and  the  dem™!!  1“terest:  was  430  square  inches.  As  the  total  area  of  the 

repeated  trials,  that  only  homografts  would  tel-  body  « about  2800  square  inches,  the  burn  occupied  beiff'- 

patlent  W°Uld  **»  » this  a sixth  and  a seventh  of  his  entire  cutaneous  area. 

Clinical  History.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  o 

J.  C.,  colored,  was  admitted  to  the  Johns  „ inJury  raPi(%  and  with  very  little  general  systemic  ' 

on  November  21,  1909,  for  flame  b * ^Pkms  Hospital  ance.  While  the  sloughs  were  separating  the  wounds  «• 

the  left  forearm  and  hand  which  h, n. a _9  °f  the  ba<*  and  of  dressed  with  a single  layer  of  dry  gauze,  which  was 

place  for  periods  of  a week  or  more,  and  then  changed 
giving  the  patient  a prolonged  warm  bath.  Absorbent  ^ 
ings,  changed  as  often  as  necessary,  were  placed  °,et  ^ 
gauze.  This  dressing  proved  very  clean  and  comfort^ 


the  left  forearm  and  hand  which  he  hsfl  °f  ^ back  and  of 

before  admission.  The  burn  of  thp  ^re|CeiTedf°urteen  hours 
degree,  the  others  of  the  first  Th  u WM  °f  the  s«ond 
situation  and  extent  of  the  former  lli Tg?1*8  *ow  the 

"•  rhe  area  of  this 
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Photograph  Taken  Dec.  13,  1910,  Just  Before  the  Application 
of  tiie  Final  Graft. 


Photograph  Taken  After  Healing  was  Complete. 
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urn  riM ISTHb  burned  surface  was  covered  with 
seal  thy  granulations.  Now  followed  a long  series  of  attempts 
to  cover  the  large  raw  area  with  skin.  These  I shall  sum- 
marize briefly. 

On  December  16,  1909,  130  “ pinch  ” grafts  of  rather  large 
size  were  cut  from  the  patient’s  thighs  and  planted  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  burn.  About  110  of  these  lived,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  epithelium  which  spread  from  them,  covered 
an  area  of  very  considerable  extent. 

On  December  23,  1909,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John 
Staige  Davis,  the  experiment  of  grafting  amniotic  membrane 
was  tried,  but  the  epithelium  of  this  failed  to  take. 

On  March  1,  1910,  and  again  on  March  18,  1910,  large 
numbers  of  small  whole-thickness  grafts,  obtained  from  two 
cases  of  lipectomy  performed  by  Dr.  Kelly,  were  applied,  but 
these  also  were  all  unsuccessful. 

On  April  1,  1910,  several  large  Tiersch  grafts,  cut  from  the 
patient’s  thigh,  were  spread  over  the  granulations  covering 
the  right  side  of  the  chest.  Most  of  this  graft  took,  although 
the  condition  of  the  granulations  was  not  so  good  as  when 
the  last  two  grafts  were  done. 

On  April  12,  1910,  the  granulations  over  the  right  scapula 
and  the  region  immediately  below  were  curetted  away,  and  a 
large  Tiersch  graft,  obtained  from  another  patient,  put  over 
the  curetted  area.  As  had  been  the  case  with  all  the  other 
isoplastic  grafts,  none  of  this  lived. 

No  further  attempts  at  grafting  were  then  made  for  over 
five  months.  During  this  time  the  granulations  became  very 
deep  and  cedematous.  In  places  they  formed  a gelatinous 
layer  half  an  inch  thick,  the  deeper  parts  of  which  were  trav- 
ersed by  wide  venous  sinuses.  About  one-third  of  the  total 
bum  had  now  been  covered  by  grafts.  It  was  obvious  that 
before  further  grafting  could  be  done  the  granulations 
must  be  got  rid  of.  Therefore  the  patient  was  anaesthetized 
(October  25,  1910)  and  the  granulations  curetted  away  down 
to  the  fascia,  the  bleeding  being  controlled  with  dry  gauze. 
The  cautery  was  found  to  cause  as  much  hemorrhage  as  the 
curette.  The  patient  was  allowed  to  recover  from  this  severe 
operation,  and  the  curetted  area  to  cover  with  fresh  granula- 


tions. Following  this  at  three  separate  operations  the  entire 
lesion  was  successfully  covered  with  Tiersch  grafts  cut  from 
the  back  of  the  thighs,  and  the  left  arm.  These  operations 
were  done  on  November  9,  November  23,  and  December  13. 

With  but  one  exception  all  the  grafts  were  applied  to 
healthy  granulations  prepared  by  simple  irrigation  with  salt 
solution.  The  skin  from  which  the  grafts  were  cut  was  pre- 
pared by  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water  which  was  rinsed  off 
with  alcohol,  and  the  latter  with  sterile  salt  solution.  Silver 
foil  dressings,  which  were  usually  left  in  place  for  ten  days, 
were  used.  These  were  covered  by  very  heavy  rolls  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  and  gauze,  all  held  in  place  by  a crinoline 
jacket. 

At  present,  two  months  after  the  last  graft  was  applied, 
the  new  skin  is  freely  movable  on  the  fascia  beneath.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  keloid  formation.  The  mobility  of  the  back 
is  practically  normal.  The  areas  from  which  the  grafts  were 
cut  are  very  darkly  pigmented.  This  was  true  for  a time  of 
the  grafts  also,  but  the  latter  are  gradually  fading  to  the  light 
chocolate  color  of  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The  total  area  grafted, 
determined  by  tracing  its  boundaries  on  a piece  of  moist 
crinoline  applied  over  it,  is  212  square  inches  in  extent. 

None  of  the  isografts  applied  to  this  patient  lived,  though 
applied  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  homografts,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  did  so.  Dr.  J.  S.  Davis,  who  has  reviewed 
the  cases  of  skin  grafting  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  XV,  page  307),  found 
that  in  499  cases  of  homodermic  Tiersch  grafts  there  were  but 
13  failures,  or  2 3-5  per  cent,  while  in  42  cases  of  isodermic 
Tiersch  grafts  there  were  five  failures  or  12  per  cent.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  isografts  of  highly  specialized  tissues 
take  far  less  readily  than  homografts.*  The  same  is  true,  but 
to  a less  degree  of  skin  grafts. 

I desire  to  thank  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  Fullerton,  of  the  present 
fourth  year  medical  class  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
for  their  careful  daily  dressings  of  this  case  for  over  three 
months. 


* W.  S.  Halstcd,  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1909,  XI,  175. 


TWO  CASES  OF  CONGENITAL  HAEMOLYTIC  JAUNDICE  WITH  SPLEN- 
OMEGALY. OBSERVATIONS  ON  HaEMOLYTIC  JAUNDICE. 

By  William  S.  Thayer,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

AND 


Roger  S.  Morris,  M.  D., 

Associate  in  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


j.  In  1900  Minkowski  reported  the  history  of  a group  of  indi- 
Sduals  belonging  to  one  family,  all  of  whom  showed  a remark- 
pie  syndrome  characterised  by  chronic  acholuric  jaundice, 
plenomegaly  and  urobilinuria.  The  appearance  of  these 
pnptoms  could  be  traced  through  three  generations  affecting 
i least  eight  members  of  the  family.  The  general  health  of 


these  individuals  was  not  essentially  impaired  and  no  impor- 
tant changes  were  observed  in  the  blood. 

Bettmann,  in  the  same  year,  described  a similar  case  in 
which  the  jaundice  displayed  marked  variations  in  intensity, 
deepening  after  exercise,  food,  drink  and  excitement,  especially 
anger,  and  also  after  exposure  to  cold.  An  experimental 
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hemoglobinuria  might  be  produced  in  this  case  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold. 

Pick  (1903)  and  von  Kranhals  (1904)  reported  like  cases, 
the  latter  having  observed  a family  of  which  nine  members  in 
three  generations  showed  a chronic  congenital  splenomegalic 
jaundice.  In  all  instances  the  stools  were  of  normal  color. 
The  urine  which  was  of  a dark  color,  was  free  from  albumen, 
blood  and  haemoglobin ; it  showed  constantly  the  presence  of 
urobilin,  but  never  of  bile.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  was 
below  normal,  2,300,000  and  3,500,000  respectively,  in  the 
men,  and,  on  one  occasion,  as  low  as  1,000,000  in  one  of  the 
women.  The  haemoglobin  ranged  between  55%  and  65%. 
The  red  blood  corpuscles  were  irregular  in  contour  and  varied 
in  size  from  6 to  10  \i.  There  were  no  nucleated  reds  but  well 
marked  polychromatophilia. 

Minkowski  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a necropsy  of  one  of 
his  patients.  No  especial  changes  were  found  in  the  liver,  and 
the  bile  passages  were  quite  clear.  A small  pigment  stone  was 
found  in  the  gall  bladder.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  and 
microscopically  there  were  simple  hyperplasia  and  hyperemia. 
The  kidneys  showed  a brownish  discoloration  produced  by  a 
granular  pigment  deposit  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convo- 
luted tubules.  Not  only  did  this  pigment  give  an  intense  re- 
action for  iron,  but  there  was  a large  amount  of  material 
united  with  proteids  which  gave  the  reaction  only  after  boil 
mg  with  ammonium  sulphide.  Prom  but  one  kidney  about 
0.95  grammes  of  pure  iron  was  obtained.  Similar  pigmenta- 
tion did  not  appear  in  any  other  organ. 

Minkowski  regarded  the  condition  as  dependent  on  an 
anomaly  of  the  blood  pigment  transformation,  perhaps  conse- 
quent upon  a primary  change  in  the  spleen 

, piCtr  W8S  not  a one.'  Similar  observa- 

tions had  been  made  before  by  Murchison  (18831  wi 

<*«>“?  ^ 

be  similar  to  the  Chronic  Simple  Jaundice  with  SnljT  , 

n»r.r 

the  medical  world.  During  the  seven  years  fnu  ^ 
kowski’s  original  communication  a considp  °U°WlnS  Mln' 
similar  observations  found  their  way  into^  °f 

Chauffard  (1901);  Barlow  and  Shaw  (Sm  T" 1 
(1902);  Widal  and  Ravaut  (19021  • ATli!9°f } ! Masm 
Lortat-Jacob  and  Sabareanu  (1904)  • Cann^/f4  (1903) ; 
and  Kalberlah  (1906) ; ^ 0ta" 

(1907).  1 and  Sluka 

These  cases  seem  to  bear  a 

another  and  suggest  a common  cause  ® rMembIance  to 

of  hepatic  disease  and  the  eristence'of  extetT^-^  eVidenC6 
peeially  of  the  kidney,  in  some  respects  anal!  ^ e8‘ 
in  Addisonian  anaemia,  on  which  Pr  + ^ous  ^hat  seen 
sisted,  point  to  an  increased  blood d^h- T has  in- 

cause of  the  disease-an  hypoth  Jl  ? °n  88  a Primary 
authorities.  yP°the81S  adoPtad  by  most  of  the* 

In  1907  Chauffard  made  . • , 

*‘*'**I«M.t 


the  study  of  this  syndrome  by  the  discovery  in  a similarct, 
of  a marked  fragility  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  on  enc- 
to  hypotonic  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  according  to  ri 
method  of  Vaquez  and  Ribierre.  This  observation  be  is 
able  to  confirm  in  two  patients  presenting  a similar  syndic 
in  the  wards  of  his  colleague  Widal.  Thus,  while  with  fe  I 
normal  red  blood  corpuscles  haemolysis  begins  at  .42%-.44'f 
and  is  complete  at  .32%,  in  these  three  cases  the  beginnk 
and  end  of  haemolysis  were  respectively  .62%  and  .36%, ,5<r 
and  .34%,  and  .52%  and  .18%.  The  average  size  offer; 
blood  corpuscles  was  somewhat  diminished. 

Widal  and  Philibert  on  further  study,  were  unable  tod 
monstrate  the  presence  of  any  haemolytic  properties  in  s 
serum  of  their  own  patients,  either  with  regard  to  their  «c 
corpuscles  or  those  of  other  individuals.  This  fragility  of  d 
red  blood  corpuscles,  so  marked  toward  hypotonic  salt  ac- 
tions, was  also  evident  in  respect  to  other  haemolytic  set- 
stances.  The  diminished  resistance  of  the  red  blood  ts: 
puscles  has  been  a constant  feature  in  the  considerable  Bank 
of  cases  of  this  malady  which  have  since  then  been  reported. 

A few  months  later  Chauffard  described  another  interest* 
hematological  feature  which  he  had  observed  in  all  eased 
this  disease  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  name!; 
the  presence,  on  vital  staining  of  a peculiar  basophilic  gffl- 
lation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Chauffard’s  first'  strife 
were  made  by  staining  freshly  made  and  fixed  smears  of  Uw 
with  Pappenheim’s  (pyronin  and  methyl-green)  solntic 
Many  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  which  are  of  a slightly  grab? 
color  and  barely  visible,  having  lost  their  refractiveness  rir 
their  haemoglobin,  show  a fine  granulation  of  a bright  s 
color.  These  dots,  generally  arranged  about  the  periphery, 
sometimes  scattered  throughout  the  cells  in  the  form  of  a fc 
nite  granulation.  The  granular  corpuscles  are  usually  s»- 
what  larger  than  their  neighbors ; they  may  be  demonstrar- 
well  by  the  method  of  vital  staining  of  Widal,  Abrami  is 
Bruld. 

Four  to  six  drops  of  blood  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a test 
containing  10  drops  of  a basic  coloring  matter  which  Is  Quite  h 
tonic  and  contains  in  addition  oxalate  of  potassium  to  prevent 
coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Oxalate  of  potassium,  20%,  2 cc.  \i=— 0.® 

Unna’s  polychrome  methylene  blue,  100  drops  J 
The  fresh  corpuscles  are  allowed  to  remain  for  10  to  20 
in  contact  with  the  solution,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
galized,  the  supernatant  fluid  is  removed,  and  the  COT 
drawn  up  with  a pipette  and  placed  upon  slides  upon  wbl  . 
are  spread  as  an  ordinary  drop  of  blood;  the  covers  are  then  > 
and  fixed  by  heat.  Such  preparations  may  be  preserved 
nitely. 

The  distribution  of  the  granules  is  irregular. 
scattered,  they  are  usually  collected  in  groups  of  two  ® 
three.  Sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of a ®1\_ 
or  crown  at  the  periphery  of  the  corpuscle ; they  are  g8® ! ; 
distributed  in  such  a manner  as  to  suggest  filameuts « 
around  within  the  cell  and  showing  frequent  varicosities , ^ 
are  unequal  in  size  and  of  irregular  form.  Not  infa!0 
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“granular  net-work  is  gathered  together  toward  the  pe- 
ery  or  near  the  centre  of  the  cell  in  such  a manner  as  to 
;est  grossly  a nucleus. 

ibraz^s  has  called  these  corpuscles  “ granulo-retieulo-fila- 
tous.”  The  apparent  reticulum  is  very  adherent  to  the 
blood  corpuscle.  If  a dried  and  stained  specimen  be  washed 
i pure  water  the  corpuscles  lose  their  blue  color,  while  the 
lular  filamentous  appearance  remains.  Indeed,  in  some 
3 the  reticulum  may  be  found  outside  the  corpuscle,  lying 
-een  other  well  preserved  elements.  Widal,  Abrami  and 
le  have  thought  that  the  polyehromatophilia  which  is  pres- 
to a certain  extent  in  these  cases,  bears  a close  relation  to 
presence  of  granular  corpuscles,  but  this  does  not  appear 
e an  absolute  rule. 

is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how  closely  these  observers 
e in  their  descriptions  of  this  granulation  with  the  careful 
ies  of  Vaughan  (1903).  Although  originally  described  by 
penheim,*  the  first  careful  studies  upon  the  vital  staining 
le  red  blood  corpuscles  were  made  by  Vaughan,  who  found 
this  granulation  was  present  in  somewhat  under  1%  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  of  normal  individuals.  In  the  new- 
i,  where  they  are  most  frequent,  the  highest  percentage 
l but  one  exception  (7%)  was  4%.  In  pernicious  anaemia 
i active  regeneration,  they  were  found  in  great  numbers 
:e  as  high  as  18%).  In  congenital  icterus  with  splenomeg- 
the  percentage  is  usually  over  10%,  and  figures  as  high 
0%  have  been  reported.  Chalier,  however,  in  his  excellent 
ograph,  is  inclined  to  regard  these  figures  as  excessive, 
rting  that  he,  himself,  has  never  seen  a percentage  above 
This  granulation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  quite  distinct 
l the  basophilic  granulation  of  Grawitz  and  others.  The 
ules  are  different  in  shape  and  arrangement  and  are  not 
i stained  in  the  fixed  specimen.  They  are,  of  course,  quite 
net  from  the  remarkable  Schiiffner’s  granules  which  ap- 
with  Romanovsky’s  stain  in  certain  parasitiferous  cor- 
es in  tertian  and  sestivo-autumnal  malaria, 
is  probable  that  this  phenomenon  is  simply  an  indication 
tive  blood  regeneration  (Vaughan,  Ferrata),  but  there  are 
rently  few  conditions  in  which  the  frequency  of  these 
liar  corpuscles  compares  with  that  in  congenital  jaun- 
-a  fact  which  seems  to  give  them  a real  diagnostic 

ese  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  a considerable 
er  of  observers,  and  the  picture  of  this  disease,  which 
lard  has  called  haemolytic  jaundice,  is  sufficiently  definite 
regarded  as  a distinct  clinical  entity. 

S patient  often  belongs  to  a family  other  members  of 
have  suffered  from  the  same  condition.  Early  in  life, 
ones  immediately  after  birth,  but  in  other  cases  later, 
» not  until  puberty,  a jaundice  appears.  This  jaundice 
illy  of  a moderate  degree  varying  from  a pale  lemon  hue 
tell  marked  golden  yellow.  It  is  remarkably  variable, 

subject  is  well  discussed  by  Ferrata  who,  however,  in 
with  every  continental  author,  ignores  Vaughan’s  excel- 


increasing  often  under  physical  effort  or  emotional  excitement. 
The  stools  are  of  normal  color  or  pleiochromie,  especially 
under  those  conditions  associated  with  increase  in  jaundice. 

The  urine  is  of  rather  high  color,  often  of  a brownish  almost 
mahogany  hue,  but  free  from  bile.  Urobilin  is  usually  demon- 
strable. The  blood  shows  an  anaemia  of  moderate  degree, 
generally  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  red  corpuscles,  al- 
though in  one  case  a blood  count  of  under  2,000,000  is  re- 
ported. There  is  usually  considerable  anisocytosiB,  but  little 
or  no  poikilocytosis.  The  average  size  of  the  corpuscles  is 
sometimes  rather  below  the  normal,  a point  upon  which  Chauf- 
fard  particularly  has  insisted.  The  color  index  is  somewhat  re- 
duced. Polyehromatophilia  is  usually  well  marked.  On  vital 
staining  the  granulation  described  by  Pappenheim,  Vaughan, 
Sabrazes,  Chauffard  and  others  is  present  in  a large  number 
of  corpuscles.  The  percentage  of  granular  elements  is  usually 
above  10%  and  may  be  as  high  as  20%,  or  even  more.  The 
serum  is  of  a clear,  yellowish  color,  and  the  test  for  bilirubin  is 
positive.  Urobilin  is  generally  undemonstrable.  The  leuko- 
cytes are  usually  of  normal  number  or  slightly  increased.  The 
differential  count  shows  nothing  remarkable  beyond  evidences 
of  increased  marrow  activity  as  manifested  by  a high  per- 
centage of  eosinophiles  and  the  occasional  presence  of  myelo- 
cytes and  nucleated  red  cells — normoblasts. 

The  serum  shows  a rather  high  degree  of  hypertonicity. 
Starkiewicz  regarded  this  condition  as  a mechanism  of  defense 
on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  protect  the  fragile  red  cor- 
puscles. Troisier,  however,  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of 
exosmosis  of  the  corpuscular  salts  as  a result  of  the  fragility 
of  the  red  cells. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  interesting  condition  is  that 
subjective  symptoms  are  usually  absent  despite  the  constant 
anaemia.  The  patients  are  generally  unconscious  of  any  dis- 
ability. They  appear  to  adapt  themselves  so  well  to  their  con- 
dition that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a complaint  is  elicited. 
There  is  a complete  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
biliary  intoxication : there  is  no  bradycardia ; no  pruritus ; no 
tendency  to  haemorrhage ; no  xanthelasma.  The  patients  are, 
indeed,  as  Chauffard  has  gracefully  said,  “ k peine  des  mal- 
ades — plutot  des  ictoriques  que  des  malades  ” — barely  pa- 
tients, rather  icterics  than  patients. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals suffer  from  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  suggestive  of 
biliary  colic.  These  pains,  localized  in  the  epigastrium  and  in 
the  region  of  the  gall  bladder,  are  often  accompanied  by  fever 
and  by  an  aggravation  of  the  jaundice.  In  a number  of 
instances  they  have  been  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  operation.  In 
many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  small  pigment  stones  in  the  gall  bladder,  such  as  have 
been  found  in  four  of  the  six  cases  of  congenital  jaundice  that 
have  come  to  necropsy — every  instance  but  one  in  which  the 
gall  bladder  was  examined. 

In  the  last  several  years  the  authors  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  two  striking  cases  of  congenital  haemolytic 
jaundice  which  appear  to  be  worthy  a note  of  record. 
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Cabe  I.— Miss  X.,  16  years  of  age,  a school  girl,  consulted  one  of 
us  ( W.  S.  T.)  on  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  with  a complaint  of  jaun- 
dice. Her  father  and  mother  were  well  and  strong.  She  has  one 
sister,  younger  than  herself,  who  is  perfectly  well,  and  the  family 
history  In  other  respects,  is  good. 

Her  mother  states  that  as  an  infant  the  patient  used  to  have 
slight  attacks  of  jaundice  for  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
give  her  calomel,  but  as  she  grew  older  the  attacks  became  more 
frequent  until,  Anally,  the  jaundice  became  permanent.  The  yel- 
low color  has  varied  in  intensity  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
mother  is  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  wholly  absent  It  has 
been  deeper  as  a rule  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  worse  after 
exertion  and  bad  colds,  or  with  any  indisposition.  Six  years  ago 
the  patient  had  a febrile  attack  which  was  regarded  as  typhoid 
fever,  in  other  respects  she  has  been  a strong  healthy  girl,  taking 
part  in  all  the  out-of-door  games  of  her  companions.  She  is  not 
conscious  of  having  been  short  of  breath. 

Eight  months  ago  she  began  to  have  occasional  attacks  of  pain 
in  the  right  side  of  the  epigastrium,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  Of  these  attacks  she  has  had  several.  Three  weeks  ago 
she  had  a paroxysm  of  sharp,  cramp-like  pains  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, so  sharp  that  at  times  while  at  school  she  had  to  lie  down; 
there  has  been  no  fever  with  any  of  these  attacks,  but  in  the  last 
three  weeks  she  has  had  more  or  less  pain,  usually  every  other 
day.  Lately  the  jaundice  has  been  worse,  but  it  is  the  pain  that 
has  excited  the  attention  of  her  parents. 

In  other  respects  she  had  felt  perfectly  well  and  only  recently, 
since  she  has  grown  older,  she  has  been  somewhat  annoyed  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  jaundice. 

On  examination  there  was  a distinct  jaundice  although  in  other 
respects  the  color  of  the  patient  was  that  of  a healthy  girl;  the 
tongue  was  clean;  pulse  19  to  the  quarter,  regular,  not  remarkable 
Examination  of  heart  and  lungs  negative. 

Abdomen,  natural;  no  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  region  of 
tne  gall  bladder;  palpation,  negative,  although,  on  light  percus- 
sion, there  is  possibly  a very  slight  suggestion  of  dulness  in  the 
region  of  the  gall  bladder.  The  spleen  in  readily  palpable  de 
scending  on  deep  inspiration  at  least  4 cm.  below  the  costal 
margin. 

Widal  reaction,  negative. 


Blood: 

Who  3,680,000 

Hh  800,500 

70-71% 

Dried  and  stained  specimens  showed  the  red  kwj 
about  normal  size  with  but  slight  variation  ! d.<corpusoles  of 
color  is  good;  no  marked  polychroLC,?  n 
fairly  regular,  but  there  is  some  distortL  7*  F °°nt0ur  ls 
dumbell  shapes  being  found.  No  nucleated  reds^  eUlptical  and 
Differential  count: 

Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 

Small  mononuclears  72-5  % 

Large  mononuclears  18.C 

Transitionals  7.5 

Eoslnophiles  ’ % 


VV  symptoms,  operation  was  DUt’  ln  the  ab- 

scribed°  * COntinUed  thr°Ugh 

Chaufferd^Wldal ‘and  others  ST*. 


and  others,  the  wrlten™""  with  Work  of 
the  patient  to  allow  him  to  see  t,  1 Attested  the  *»»,*  f 
seen  on  the  20th  of  March  ^ L^0'  ~ T 

JaU^»ad  been  present'for 


the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  three  years,  although  the  ^ 
had  grown  and  developed  normally  and  was  a perfectly  fc 
looking  girl.  The  mother  says  that  after  long  periods  h t 
house  she  becomes  more  jaundiced  and  that  dancing,  violate 
ercise  and  bad  colds  make  it  worse.  It  is  worse  at  the  cate 
periods,  better  just  afterwards.  The  author's  note  outline, 
sion  reads: 

“ Strong,  healthy  looking  girl;  color  good;  tongae  sit 
There  is  a distinct  slight  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  coate 
Pulse  22  to  the  quarter,  regular,  not  remarkable  in  pl- 
Heart  sounds,  clear  at  the  apex  and  base. 

Abdomen:  natural  in  appearance.  Spleen,  readily  felt  pb 
low  the  costal  margin,  descending  on  deep  breath  3 or  Ice  hss 
It  seems  smaller  than  when  last  seen.  The  liver  descendnp 
below  the  costal  margin  on  deep  breathing;  flatness  aim  i 
about  the  6th  rib,  extending  to  the  costal  margin.  Gall  blitz 
not  felt. 

Blood: 

R.  b.  c.  3,200,098 

Hb 1% 


Resistance  of  the  red  blood  cells:  1 cc.  of  blood  was  colleck : 
9 cc.  of  1%  aqueous  Bodlum  fluoride  solution,  and  the  corpsi 
were  subsequently  washed  three  times  in  0.85%  NaCl  soluUes.  > 
5%  suspension  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  0.86%  salt  solution  u 
prepared.  The  corpuscles  were  then  placed  in  solutions  of  Saf  e 
varying  strength  and  the  first  trace  of  haemolysis  (minimalz 
sistance)  and  complete  haemolysis  (maximal  resistance)  B- 
The  results  showed: 


Minimal  resistance  0.68%  NaCl 

Maximal  resistance  0.45% 


After  centrlfu-alizing  the  blood-sodium  fluoride  mht®,  - 
supernatant  fluid  was  found  to  be  of  a canary  yellow  * 
was  pipetted  off  and  tested  for  urobilin  sind  bilirubin.  Xi 
pigment  could  be  demonstrated,  using  the  technique  describe. 
Conner  and  Roper. 

Urine. — Fresh  specimen  March  20,  1909.  Brownish  b : 
clear,  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.014;  albumen  and  Sugar  absent;  bile  - 
white;  tests  with  yellow  nitric  acid  negative.  Trousseaus- 
(tincture  of  iodine)  negative.  Urobilin:  marked  green  fluoress-' 
on  treating  the  amylic  alcohol  extract  with  1%  ZnCI, in  lK' 
niacal  alcohol;  also  positive  on  spectroscopic  examination 
On  the  4th  of  April,  after  taking  Blaud’s  pills  gr.  V,  t . 
two  weeks,  the  patient  allowed  us  to  make  another  examin 
the  blood: 


R.  b.  c. 
W.  b.  c. 
Hb.  ... 


84%  (Dors) 


Vital  staining  of  fresh  blood  with  Unna’s  polychrome®*'^ 
blue,  according  to  the  method  of  Vaughan,  showed  w r 
with  basophilic  granulations  out  of  1228  cells  examin® 
121%  (normal  = 0.5%  to  1.8%.— Vaughan). 

Differential  count  of  564  cells  with  Ehrlich’s  triacid  s 


Lymphocytes  

Large  mononuclears  and  transitionals — 

Polymorphonuclears,  neutrophilic  

PolymorphonuclearB,  eosinophilic 

Polymorphonuclears,  basophilic  

Myelocyte,  neutrophilic  

Degenerated  


18.6% 

3.5% 

73.0% 

tty 

fl.ty 

0.17% 

2.6$ 


*«<>?• 
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Wilson’s  stain  (Romanovsky)  and  the  triacid  stain 
in  studying  the  red  cells.  There  was  moderate  anise  ■ _ 

polkilocytosis.  The  red  cells  were  of  good  color  and  MF  ^ 
matophil'a,  basophilic  granules,  nuclear  particles, 
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number  in  the  stained  specimens, 
isistance  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles: 


Minimal  resistance  0.72%  NaCl. 

Maximal  resistance 0.42%  " 


e blood  plasma-sodium  fluoride  mixture  was  again  of  a brll- 
canary  yellow  color.  Using  the  methods  recommended  by 
er  and  Roper,  bilirubin  was  demonstrated;  tests  for  urobilin 
negative. 

ine. — Fresh  specimen,  April  8,  1909.  Yellowish  brown,  clear, 
sp.  gr.  1.024;  albumen,  sugar  and  bile,  absent.  Urobilin: 
:ed  positive  reaction,  both  chemical  and  spectroscopic.  Micro- 
cal  examination  showed  a few  squamous  epithelial  cells; 
■wise  negative. 

ml. — Dark  brown,  small,  constipated  stool.  No  blood,  pus  or 
is.  Microscopical  examination:  a few  muscle  fibers  without 
tions,  many  yeast  cells.  No  ova  or  parasites.  Schmidt’s  test 
jentrated  corrosive  sublimate)  positive  for  urobilin,  negative 
ilirubin. 

tod. — The  average  diameter  of  600  red  corpuscles  in  dried  and 
ed  specimens  (Wilson’s  modification  of  Romanovsky)  was 
i.  The  variations  were  between  5 and  9.4  n — essentially  nor- 
neasurements. 

July  of  the  same  year  the  patient  was  seen  in  Europe.  At 
time  she  seemed  perfectly  well  but  showed,  as  always,  a dis- 
slight  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  conjunctive, 
e general  appearance  of  the  patient  was  very  remarkable, 
out  observation  one  would  have  picked  her  out  as  a perfectly 
hy  girl;  her  cheeks  were  red  and  her  expression  bright,  the 
al  nourishment  good  and  it  was  a matter  of  great  surprise  to 
io  marked  an  ansemia.  She  had  never  been  short  of  breath 
:omplained  of  no  subjective  symptoms  of  ansemia. 

e second  case  was  seen  in  the  wards  of  Prof.  Barker,  to 
3 courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  reporting 
ase. 

ie  II.  (Med.  No.  23623). — F.  B.,  single,  age  27,  a manicurist, 
dmitted  to  the  hospital  on  January  22,  1909,  complaining  of 
ice.  The  family  and  personal  history  are  good.  No  other 
er  of  the  family  is  jaundiced.  The  patient  has  had  measles 
numps  at  the  same  age  and  whooping-cough  at  12.  During 
st  twelve  years  there  have  been  occasional  attacks  of  major 
ia,  usually  following  mental  shock.  There  has  been  chronic 
pation.  The  patient  has  been  jaundiced  since  she  was  three 
old ; the  jaundice  is  variable,  sometimes  very  deep  and 
scarcely  noticable.  Since  the  age  of  16  she  has  complained 
it  she  called  bilious  spells  about  twice  a month.  While 
ig  in  the  morning  she  becomes  nauseated,  vomiting  one  or 
nces  of  fluid,  at  first  like  water  and  then  almost  pure  bile, 
minutes  after  vomiting  she  feels  relieved  and  is  able  to  go 
k. 

e is  no  history  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder,  or 
latemesis.  The  patient  has  not  passed  acholic  or  bloody 
to  her  knowledge.  She  has  had  no  abdominal  pain.  In 
lolecystostomy  was  performed  by  Dr.  John  D.  Blake.  No 
mes  were  found. 

t two  months  ago  the  patient  began  to  have  a “ dead, 
pain  ’’  a little  below  the  right  scapula;  the  pain  seldom 
There  has  been  slight  pain  occasionally  above  the  left 
Her  average  weight  is  138  lbs.;  in  the  last  three  months 
lost  13  lbs. 

t present.  (Dr.  Boggs). — The  patient  is  well  nourished, 
i a marked  icteric  tint  to  the  entire  skin,  the  sclerae  and  the 
’ membranes.  No  xanthoma.  The  lungs  are  negative. 
(Apex  is  just  felt  in  the  4th  interspace  9.5  cm.  to  the  left 


ui  me  meaian  nne.  iteiauve  caraiac  outness  extenas  iu.5  cm.  to 
the  left  In  the  6th,  3.6  cm.  to  the  right  in  the  3rd  interspace,  and 
above  to  the  3d  rib.  There  is  a soft  systolic  blow  at  the  apex, 
transmitted  to  the  axilla.  Pulmonic  second  sound  accentuated. 
There  is  a blowing  systolic  murmur  over  the  conus. 

Ahdomen:  Spleen  extends  4 cm.  downward  and  forward  beyond 
the  costal  margin.  Liver  not  palpable.  No  haemorrhages  noted. 

Jan.  29.  (Dr.  Thayer).  Perfectly  healthy  looking  woman  with 
yellowish  type  of  jaundice.  Tongue  clean.  Abdomen  slightly 
more  prominent  on  left.  Spleen  readily  palpable.  Liver  not  en- 
larged. 

Feb.  5.  (Dr.  Hanes).  Since  admission  the  patient’s  only  com- 
plaint, jaundice,  has  varied  very  markedly  from  a light  yellow  to 
a deep  lemon  color.  The  sclerae  are  constantly  yellow  and  do  not 
vary  as  much  as  the  skin.  The  heart  is  as  noted  before, — the 
systolic  blow  is  very  faint  and  is  not  transmitted  to  the  axilla. 
Spleen  still  enlarged,  edge  firm  and  sharp.  Patient  discharged. 

During  the  patient’s  stay  in  the  hospital,  her  blood  pressure 
(systolic)  varied  between  100  and  118  mm.  Hg.  The  temperature 
was  between  97.6’  and  100.2°  F.  Pulse  60  to  83,  respirations  18 
to  20. 

Blood  examinations: 

Jan.  23.  R.  b.  c 3,800,000 

W.  b.  c 8,900 

Hb 70% 

In  the  fresh  blood  the  red  cells  appear  normal  in  color  and 
shape.  No  nucleated  reds  or  parasites. 

Jan.  26.  Wasserman  reaction  negative.  Coagulation  time,  6 min. 

Jan.  27.  Blood  count  practically  the  same  as  on  the  23d. 

Jan.  28.  (Dr.  Hanes).  The  patient’s  blood  serum  is  of  a golden 
yellow  color,  and  the  HNO,  test  for  bile  is  positive. 

Jan.  29.  (Dr.  Rous).  “Resistance  of  the  red  blood  cells  to 
hypotonic  salt  solution.  Into  a series  of  tubes  containing  1 cc. 
each  of  dilute  salt  solution  20  mm.  of  the  patient’s  whole  blood 
were  dropped.  The  dilutions  comprised  a series  from  0.85%  to 
0.10%  NaCl.  As  control,  the  blood  of  S.,  who  had  about  the  same 
number  of  cells  per  cm.,  was  taken.  The  corpuscles  of  S.  showed 
complete  haemolysis  at  a dilution  of  0.30%  and  those  of  the 
patient  at  0.40%.  (This  is  an  immediate  observation).  After  24 
hours  the  reading  showed  a trace  of  haemolysis  at  0.55%  for  S„ 
and  about  the  same  at  0.75%  for  the  patient.” 


Differential  count  of  400  cells  showed: 

Lymphocytes  47.0  % 

Large  mononuclears  and  transitionals ...  5.25% 

Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 46.0  % 

Polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles 0.5  % 

Mast  cells 0.25% 

Unclassified  0.75% 

Feb.  3.  R.  b.  c 3,700,000 

W.  b.  c 10,600 

Hb 76% 


Viscosity  4.1  (in  terms  of  distilled  water). 

Stool  examinations  were  made  on  Jan.  27  and  29  and  on  Feb.  3. 
Schmidt’s  test  showed  only  hydrobilirubin.  Microscopically  noth- 
ing of  importance  was  found. 

Urine  was  examined  on  six  different  days.  Sp.  gr.  1.018  to  1.030. 
There  was  no  albumin  or  sugar.  No  bile  or  bilirubin  was  demon- 
strated. Urobilin  was  tested  for  apparently  only  on  Feb.  4th, 
when  the  report  says,  “ Schlesinger’s  urobilin  test  negative. 
Spectroscopic  examination  inconclusive.”  The  color  of  the  urine 
was  described  as  brownish  yellow  and  orange. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  more  careful  tests  for  urobilin 
were  not  made;  it  must  have  been  present. 

All  attempts  to  communicate  with  the  patient  since  her  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  have  failed. 
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These  cases  are  typical  examples  of  this  condition.  Al- 
though both  patients  showed  a well-marked  jaundice,  in 
neither  was  there  the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  shape  of 
itching;  in  neither  was  there  bradycardia.  The  complaint  of 
the  second  patient  bore  apparently  no  relation  to  her  jaundice. 
The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  these  individuals  adapt 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  their  anaemia,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  both  of  our  patients,  especially  by  the  first,  whose 
appearance  and  history  were  not  of  a delicate  but  rather  of  a 
robust,  strong  girl. 

A striking  peculiarity  in  the  observations  made  upon  this 
case  is  the  remarkably  high  point  of  concentration  of  the 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  at  which  complete  haemolysis 
appears,  .42%  and  .45%,  a concentration  equal  to  or  above 
that  at  which,  in  the  normal  individual,  haemolysis  begins. 

Acquired  Hamolytic  Jaundice. — This  remarkable  syndrome, 
chronic  acholuric  pleiochromic  jaundice  without  the  usual 
symptoms  of  biliary ' intoxication,  associated  with  anemia 
enlarged  spleen,  and  siderosis  of  the  viscera  is  not,  however, 
always  of  congenital  origin.  Soon  after  Chauffard’s  first 
observations,  Widal  and  Abrami,  Chauffard  and  Troisier,  Le 
Gendre  and  Brule,  von  Stejskal,  Oettinger,  Parkes-Weber’and 
others  reported  a series  of  interesting  observations  in  which  a 
similar  train  of  symptoms  came  on  without  apparent  cause  in 
adult  life.  The  onset  of  the  jaundice  in  these  instances  fol- 
lowed various  different  accidents— an  ischio-rectal  abcess 
(Widal  and  Abrami),  haemorrhage  following  a miscarriage 
(Widal  and  Abrami),  severe  nervous  shock  (Chauffard  and 
Troisier),  acute  gastro-enteritis  (Le  Gendre  and  BruK)  In 
other  instances,  such  as  the  two  cases  of  von  Stejskal  that  of 
Oettinger,  and  that  of  Parkes-Weber,  the  process  ^eems  to 
have  appeared  without  striking  initial  symptoms.  Again  in 
a considerable  group  of  cases  a jaundice  of  a transient  char 
acter  presenting  similar  hematological  phenomena-an 
anaemia  with  signs  of  regenerative  activity  of  the  bone  mar 
row,  granular  corpuscles  on  vital  staining  and  a marked 
fragihty  of  the  red  cells,  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  a 
variety  of  conditions,  cancer  of  the  stomach  fChalWi  l 

Sr  “r liver  !c“er  and  * 

Chalier) ; repeated  hemorrhages  in  cancer  of  ki  Jj  ’ 
(Widal  and  Jolt ra in );  streptococcus  infec  on  f 

uncinariasis  (Barr,);  syphilis  (Gaucht S 
monary  tuberculosis  (Landouzy) ; jmmdice  of  ) \pu1' 
(Sabrazfe  and  Lcuret;  Cathala  and  Daunav)  & b0rD 

This  annnirpfl  KapmolvL'n  * ■ * 


Widal  and  Abrami,  who  described  ’the  first  easT  T by 
constitute  a definite  disease  picture  to  the  ?’  < 0CS  not 
congenital  splenomegalic  jaldic"  tu!  Xa  ! * 
syndrome.  Acquired  hemolytic  jaundice  m T ‘nterestinS 
suggested  by  Brulb,  into  appareZ  ^ b<\dlTidcd>  « 
cases.  The  former  arise  either  withe  i ^ Md  secondary 
during  the  course  of  some  acute  transient  a?“rent  cause  or 
they  persist  with  seeming  independence  “ ^ Which 
lytic  jaundice  is  observed  in  a tranmW  S ondaTy  hsmo- 
with  acute  infections  or  poisons,  or  as  a t mamier  associat«d 
in  the  course  of  some  chronic  disease  6nninal  Phenomenon 


[ki, 


One  essential  difference  exists  between  most  of  the  c^s ; 
acquired  haemolytic  jaundice  and  the  congenital  mu. 
namely : the  existence  in  the  former  of  an  amends  safe 
grave  to  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  clinical  pic 
The  anaemia  may,  indeed,  be  intense  and  is  associated  viii; 
usual  subjective  symptoms.  There  are  often  striking  c: 
tions  in  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice  and  the  grade  of  aim 
Sudden  paroxysms  of  fever  associated  with  painful  mb 
of  the  spleen  and  extremely  rapid  fall  in  the  number  :• 
corpuscles  have  been  described. 

A patient  of  Widal  and  Abrami’s  showed,  on  the  Ik 
May,  2,600,000  red  blood  corpuscles;  ten  days  later,  it-: 
apparently  good  condition,  there  appeared  severe  Mi 
dyspnoea,  marked  exacerbation  of  the  jaundice,  and  in » u 
or  two  the  blood  count  showed  but  850,000  red  elements  1 
one  of  von  Stejskal’s  cases  the  blood  count  rose  in 
from  640,000  to  4,000,000. 

The  blood  picture  is  often  very  similar  to  that  in  pemio: 
anaemia;  marked  oligocythaemia ; a high  color  index; anu- 
tosis ; poikilocy  tosis ; often  an  increase  in  the  average  corpt- 
lar  diameter.  There  are  almost  always  marked  evident 
marrow  activity  in  the  shape  of  nucleated  red  blood  corps- 
among  which  megaloblasts  are  often  found.  Contrary  to  a 
one  sees  in  pernicious  anaemia^  the  leukocytes  are  t®. 
somewhat  increased,  and,  occasionally,  there  is  a well-mar^, 
leucocytosis,  which,  on  differential  count,  shows 
proportion  of  myelocytes  and  a large  percentage  of  ee 
philes.  Granular  corpuscles  are  present  on  vital  stab®:  • 
in  the  congenital  form  of  the  disease ; sometimes,  '&• 
these  are  not  so  numerous. 

There  are  two  striking  points  of  difference  in  the  k® 
logical  picture  between  acquired  and  congenital  ha»: 
jaundice.  The  corpuscular  fragility,  so  evident  in  the  f®- 
condition,  is  often  very  slight  in  the  acquired  disease  whet . 
test  is  made  with  unwashed  corpuscles. 

Widal  and  Abrami  showed  early  that  in  acquire1!  ha»-'. 
jaundice  the  corpuscular  fragility  may,  indeed,  be  ah*- 
appreciable  if  the  test  be  made  with  the  whole  blood, 
deplasmatized  corpuscles,  however,  the  resistance  is  11  ® 
sometimes  very  markedly,  diminished.  These  authors  s ’ 
that  this  increased  fragility  of  the  deplasmatized 
puscles  is  common  to  both  congenital  and  acquired  ran 
of  the  disease  with  the  essential  difference  that  while  ® 
genital  haemolytic  jaundice  the  fragility  is  u3naPj  . ^ 
strable  with  the  whole  blood,  in  the  acquired  con  1 » 
resistance  of  the  whole  blood  may  be  normal,  while  J*  . 
deplasmatized  corpuscles  may  show  a very  marked  11 
The  deplasmatized  red  blood  corpuscles  of  acquired  &■ 
jaundice  show  also  a distinct  diminution  in  resistance  ^ ^ 
other  haemolytic  substances,  such  as  anti-human  sera 
sorts  and  leech  extract.  .„i 

In  normal  blood  the  resistance  of  the  deplasm1* 


puscles  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
While  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  t a 


creased  corpuscular  fragility  has  a definite  . — y j, 

the  haemolysis  which  occurs  in  these  cases,  yet  * 
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and  the  extent  of  the  anaemia.  The 
ditions  existing  in  congenital  and  acquired  haemolytic 
idice  form  an  interesting  paradox,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
Brul6;  on  the  one  hand  a marked  corpuscular  fragility 
ciated  with  a moderate  anaemia,  on  the  other  a moderate 
;ility  and  an  intense  anaemia.  “ It  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
ct  conclusion  as  to  the  fragility  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
he  organism  from  their  fragility  in  vitro.” 

'his  diminution  in  the  resistance  of  the  deplasmatized  cor- 
eles  may  be  restored  if  they  be  brought  into  contact  again 
1 their  plasma.  Although  there  is  a slight  difference  be- 
en the  resistance  of  the  corpuscles  according  to  the  manner 
arhich  they  are  separated  from  their  plasma  (Iscoveseo, 
gnat),  yet  these  differences  are  so  slight  that  they  need  not 
:onsidered;  in  fact  the  quantity  of  serum  necessary  to 
ore  the  resistance  of  separated  corpuscles  is  so  large  that, 
itically,  it  is  unnecessary  to  wash  the  corpuscles  deplas- 
ized  in  an  oxalate  solution.  The  anti-hsemolytic  power  of 
serum  is  not  restricted  to  that  of  the  patient  himself.  It 
resent  in  other  and  heterologous  sera.  Heating  to  56°  C. 
a considerable  period  of  time  does  not  remove  the  power, 
re  would  then  appear  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
pecifie  anti-haemolytic  substance.  Widal,  Abrami  and 
le  believe  that  the  anti-haemolytic  power  is  dependent  on 
e special  physical  property  or  properties  of  the  serum, 
he  blood  of  some  individuals  with  acquired  haemolytic  jaun- 
possesses  one  characteristic  which,  for  the  moment, 
ears  to  be  rather  special,  and  is  not  observed  in  the  con- 
ital  forms,  namely,  an  auto-agglutinative  power  of  the 
:m.  The  test  is  a relatively  simple  one;  it  is  thus  de- 
eed  by  BrulA 

)ne  lets  fall  into  a watch  glass  10  drops  of  the  patient’s  serum 
then  a drop  of  red  blood  corpuscles  Isolated  by  centrifugation: 
nixture  is  shaken  up  and  then  allowed  to  rest.  Soon  the  cor- 
les  are  seen  to  gather  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  appearing  to 
little  masses.  But  if  there  is  no  auto-agglutination,  we  need 
o shake  the  glass  slightly  to  restore  the  mixture  to  its  pre- 
homogeneity and  to  disperse  the  corpuscles  in  the  serum, 
j auto-agglutination  be  positive,  one  sees  after  a period  vary- 
■ccording  to  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon,  from  one  to 
;y  minutes,  a collection  of  the  corpuscles  into  little  granules 
' perceptible  by  the  naked  eye,  which  give  the  emulsion  an 
t comparable  to  brick  dust;  violent  and  prolonged  shaking 
t dissociate  these  corpuscles.  Little  by  little  the  agglutina- 
ncreases,  the  corpuscles  gather  at  the  bottom  of  the  watch 
where  they  form  an  homogeneous  pellicle,  the  supernatant 
becomes  limpid,  and  shaking  no  longer  dissociates  the 
tic  pellicle.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon  one 
ties  a drop  of  the  serum  microscopically  it  may  be  seen  that 
(rpuscles,  instead  of  disposing  themselves  in  rouleaux  as 
Ily,  gather  in  little  islands,  between  which  there  float  a few 
d corpuscles." 

B phenomenon  has  been  found  in  a number  of  instances 
lired  haemolytic  jaundice.  In  others,  such  as  the  cases 
lal  and  Joltrain,  and  that  of  Parkes-Weber,  auto- 
mation has  been  absent.  The  phenomenon  is  interest- 
id  may  be  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  It  is  not 
t.  in  congenital  haemolytic  jaundice,  although  the  patient 
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authors  to  have  been  acquired  from  a wet  nurse,  might  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class.  It  has,  however,  been 
observed  in  one  instance  of  hepatogenous  jaundice  by  Brule. 
It  should  be  said  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  studied  sufficiently 
to  justify  far-reaching  conclusions  as  to  its  diagnostic  value 
or  significance. 

Attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder  associated 
with  fever  and  exacerbation  of  the  jaundice  are  very  common; 
Indeed,  the  first  three  reported  cases  (Widal  and  Abrami; 
Chauffard  and  Troisier)  were  all  operated  upon  for  suspected 
gall  stones.  In  one  of  these  cases  a little  bile  sand  was  found ; 
in  the  other  instances  the  gall  bladder  was  quite  clear. 

Acquired  haemolytic  jaundice  presents  itself  in  a variety  of 
forms.  The  most  important  are : 

1.  Those  cases  simulating  cholelithiasis. 

2.  Those  simulating  pernicious  anaemia  with  jaundice. 

3.  Those  simulating  a chronic  infectious  cholangitis,  chron- 
ic, infectious,  splenomegalic  jaundice  (Hayem). 

4.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  some  of  those  conditions  in 
which  the  most  striking  symptoms,  anaemia  and  splenomegaly, 
leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  case  should  be  classed 
clinically  as  Banti’s  disease  or  a cirrhosis  of  Hanot’s  type. 
Recent  studies  by  Chauffard  and  Troisier,  as  well  as  by  Ar- 
mand-Delille  and  Feuille,  suggest  strongly  the  possible  rela- 
tionship between  some  so-called  splenic  anaemias  and  haemolytic 
jaundice.  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  this  point  by 
Parkes-Weber. 

In  other  instances  the  condition  may  manifest  itself  under 
the  symptoms  of  an  icterus  gravis  (Roque  and  Chalier) . 

The  syndrome  is,  however,  sufficiently  definite  and  easily  to 
be  recognized  if  carefully  studied,  by  the  absence  of  bile  in  the 
urine,  its  presence  in  the  blood  serum,  the  urobilinuria,  the 
presence  of  a large  percentage  of  granular  corpuscles  on  vital 
staining,  by  the  fragility  of  the  red  corpuscles,  especially  mani- 
fest with  the  deplasmatized  elements,  and  by  the  commonly 
present  auto-agglutinative  power  of  the  serum. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  Addisonian  anaemia 
and  in  cholelithiasis  the  corpuscular  resistance  is  at  least 
normal ; indeed,  as  a rule,  it  appears  to  be  increased.  In  one 
of  my  eases  of  pernicious  anaemia  haemolysis  began  at  only 
.325%,  and  was  complete  at  .275%,  a greatly  increased 
resistance. 

In  obstructive  jaundice  Yaquez  and  Ribierre  have  also 
shown  that  the  resistance  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  as  a rule 
distinctly  increased,  an  observation  which  we  have  been  able 
to  confirm. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Several  individuals  presenting  the 
syndrome  of  haemolytic  jaundice  have  come  to  necropsy 
(Yaquez,  Giroux  and  Aubertin;  Oettinger;  Gandy  and  Brule; 
Widal  and  Joltrain;  Roque  and  Chalier;  Micheli;  Moller;  Wil- 
son; Tileston  and  Griffin).  The  cases  of  Vaquez,  Giroux  and 
Aubertin,  Gandy  and  Brule,  Wilson,  and  Tileston  and  Griffin, 
were  apparently  of  congenital  origin;  the  others,  probably 
acquired.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  essential  features  appear 
to  have  been  general  evidences  of  an  hsemolytic  process  as 
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manifested  by  a siderosis  of  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys.  The 
autopsy  in  the  case  of  Vaquez  and  Giroux  is  of  especial  interest 
as  it  occurred  in  a congenital  case  in  which  death  followed 
splenectomy,  so  that  complications  with  other  terminal  pro- 
cesses were  ruled  out.  The  lesions  which  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  later  cases,  were  as  follows : 

A marked  congestion  of  the  spleen  especially  confined  to  the 
pulp,  the  engorgement  of  which  was  in  rather  striking  con- 
trast to  the  relative  emptiness  of  the  sinuses.  There  were  few 
macrophages  in  the  splenic  pulp,  more  in  the  sinuses.  The 
endothelial  cells  were  stuffed  with  iron  containing  pigment. 

The  liver  showed  no  evidence  of  biliary  obstruction,  no 
angio-cholitis.  Many  of  the  liver  cells,  especially  in  the 
centro-lobular  zones,  were,  however,  stuffed  with  large  gran- 
ules of  ochre  pigment. 

There  was  moderate  siderosis  of  the  cells  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  kidney,  and  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  marrow. 

These  observations  have  been  confirmed,  in  great  part,  in 
all  cases  which  have  come  to  necropsy,  affording  thus  abundant 
evidence  of  the  hsemolytic  character  of  the  process.  The 
siderosis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  usually  present,  has,  however 
been  very  moderate  in  some  instances,  and  was  apparent^ 
absent  m Gandy  and  Brule’s  case  of  congenital  haemolytic 
jaundice,  where  death  occurred  in  the  course  of  a pneumonia 
as  well  as  m Mieheli’s  instance  of  the  acquired  form  of  the 
disease.  In  no  instance  was  there  evidence  of  biliary  obstruc- 

Pathogenesis.  The  pathogenesis  of  this  remarkable  syn- 
drome is  by  no  means  clear.  The  evidence  of  a chi 

Si  zzzz&jsz  ‘r-  *-  s 

Addisonian  or  “ 

chronic  jaundice  is  not  uncommon.  The  clinical  • a,  C ' 
some  of  the  acquired  forms  of  the  disel  ^ ?“***  in 

gravation  of  the  malady,  may  almost  res*  w mSe9  °f  ag" 
haemoglobinuria.  Here,  as  Donath  and  Paroxysmal 
shown,  there  is  in  the  serum  a true  auto  hi^^w  ^ 
paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  there  is  no  eWdence^f ' 5*  “ 
ished  resistance  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  * In  1 dd 
anemia,  as  has  already  been  said  +L  • a 1 Addl9°man 
blood  corpuscles  is  usually  LZti  °f  red 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  „ 
lysm  in  these  instances  of  jaundice  associated  *1^°  h®m°" 
fragility,  so  that  one  has  been  tempted  to  V C0G»»<mlar 

lysinic  jaundice,  such  as  the  jaundice  with  T “ haera°- 
or  that  seen  with  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria™!011^11®11118 
dice  associated  with  corpuscular  fralilih,  I ’ ! the  Ja™' 

‘,7,2?  h“  ”• 

— i,“-'ITO'  “l  l”  “> 


* It  Is  true  that  Meyer  and  Emmerich  h „ 
been  able  to  demonstrate  a diminished  nsu  '’6  that  0 
puscles  in  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  °f  red  eor- 

perature,  dilute  acids  and  saponin.  Meyer  seat  Change9  of  tern- 
paroxysmale  Hmmoglobinurie.  DeutJT “ Emmerich:  UeW 
Leipslg,  1909,  XCVI,  287-327  hes  Arch-  f.  klin  Med 


they  have 
red  cor- 


in  some  of  the  instances  of  so-called  acquired  hemolni: 
dice  may  not  be  the  presence  of  toxic  haemolytic  antes 
the  organism.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  fe : 
may  be  the  case.  Troisier,  for  instance,  in  his  recent  | 
advances  various  arguments  in  support  of  the  hypothea;.:. 
the  fragility  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  these  cases ofte; 
jaundice  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  they  hate  is 
become  sensitized  by  union  with  an  haemolytic  amhoceptc 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a kibe: 
clinical  syndrome — acholuric,  pleiochromic,  jaundice,  be 
corpuscular  fragility,  granulation  of  the  red  corpnafe 
vital  staining,  post-mortem  evidences  of  blood  date: 
the  form  of  siderosis  of  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys, ate 
of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  haemolytic  substances  in  . 
serum. 

Several  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

1.  Where  does  the  haemolysis  take  place? 

2.  Where  does  the  bilirubin  circulating  in  the  blood  fine: 
origin? 

3.  What  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  condition? 

1.  As  to  the  manner  and  seat  of  the  haemolysis  there 
been  varying  opinions.  Some  (Minkowski,  Chanffardjay 
fancy  that,  gathered  in  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  which,  a - 
been  seen,  is  always  markedly  engorged,  the  abnormally  fa, 
corpuscles  are  there  destroyed.  Others  (Widal  and  his  pay 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  destruction  occurs  in  the  re  - 
circulation, the  debris  accumulating  as  it  always  doe  is  - 
spleen,  and  accounting  thus  for  the  symptoms  and  manfe- 
tions  on  the  part  of  that  organ.  One  observation,  as  pi* 
out  by  Castaigne,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  circulatory  wf 
of  the  haemolysis,  namely,  the  siderosis  of  the  kidneys,  * - 
is  often  demonstrable.  Otherwise  no  important  evidence 
be  adduced  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  > 
in  the  end,  are  essentially  the  same,  excepting  in 
bear  upon  the  second  question. 

2.  The  Cause  of  the  Jaundice. — Most  observers  have  ^ 
lieved  the  jaundice  to  be  immediately  hepatic  in  orlSID 
to  the  over-production  of  bile  by  a liver  overstocke , - 
speak,  with  the  products  of  blood  destruction, 
that  this  was,  in  a sense,  after  all,  an  obstructive  ]a® 
owing  to  the  inspissation  of  the  bile  and  the 
the  intra-hepatic  bile  passages,  or  to  a diffuse 
cholangitis,  must,  however,  be  abandoned  as  a 
clinical  and  pathological  observations  of  some  of  t ese 
If  the  hepatic  origin  of  the  jaundice  be  accepted,  we 
back  upon  the  assumption  of  Minkowski,  that  the  owe* 
hepatic  cell  gives  off  a part  of  the  excess  of  h e t 
produces  into  the  capillaries,  as  well  as  into  the  h ePjT. 

Widal  and  his  pupils,  however,  advance  another  IP0 
winch  is  in  many  ways  inviting.  Pointing  out  e 
with  which  jaundice  follows  experimental  blood 


in  animals,  they  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  evidence 
inspissation  of  the  bile,  referring  especially  to  one  e ^ 
patients  on  whom  a cholecystostomy  was  perform  ^ 
pected  stone.  The  gall  bladder  and  ducts  were  empty 
the  bile  which  was  discharged  from  the  fistula  in  1 
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hand  they  observe  that  Langhans  and  Quincke  have 
iistrated  bilirubin  in  the  seat  of  old  haemorrhagic  foci, 
Sabrazes  and  Muratet  have  observed  the  presence  of 
in  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid  after  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
hat  Froin  has  shown  that  haemoglobin  may  be  changed 
iliary  pigment  in  haemorrhagic  exudates  in  the  meninges 
1 the  pleura,  observations  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
tin  and  Troisier,  Widal  and  Joltrain  and  others.  The 
in  which  various  observers  have  demonstrated  in  the 
they  believe  to  be  due  to  a direct  transformation  from 
globin  through  bilirubin  such  as  has  been  shown  to  occur 
morrhagic  exudates  (Troisier:  These).  They  point  to 
ict  that  in  cases  presenting  the  syndrome  of  which  we 
>een  speaking,  despite  the  long-continued  jaundice,  there 
evidence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  biliary  retention, 
oms  which  they  believe  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  biliary 
namely,  pruritus,  bradycardia  and  emaciation.  Bile  acids 
never  been  found  in  blood  or  urine.  Nor  do  the  red 
ides  show  the  increased  size  and  heightened  resistance 
lotonic  salt  solutions  which  Rist  and  Ribadeau-Dumas 
i to  indicate  an  acquired  tolerance  for  intoxication  by 
iholate  of  sodium.  Everything,  they  think,  points  to  the 
ice  of  a purely  pigmentary  eholaemia  which,  theoretically, 
easily  arise  in  the  blood  itself.  This  is  a conceivable 
iductive  hypothesis.  The  objections  based  upon  the  ab- 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  circulation,  which  have  been 
against  this  idea  are  answered  by  Widal  by  the  assump- 
if  a destruction  of  the  corpuscles  so  gradual  that  the 
ity  of  haemoglobin  is  too  small  to  be  recognizable.  It 
t be  said,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  biliary 
cation  are  never  present,  rare  though  they  be,  for  itching 
en  observed  in  one  or  two  instances.  On  the  other  hand 
gument  that  the-  absence  of  these  symptoms  is  evidence 
purely  pigmentary  character  of  the  jaundice  is  based 
i false  assumption,  for  King  and  Stewart  have  shown 
. is,  in  fact,  upon  the  bile  pigment,  that  bradycardia 
8. 

i at  the  moment  impossible  to  form  a definite  opinion 
his  question.  While  all  recognize  the  haemolysis  as  the 
cause  of  the  jaundice,  the  majority  of  observers  still 
) a point  of  view  similar  to  that  of  Vaquez  and  Auber- 
ich  has  been  well  summarized  by  Chalier.  According 
the  condition  represents  “ a lesion  of  the  blood  of 
m cause  terminating  in  destruction  of  the  red  blood 
les,  in  secondary  splenic  hyperplasia  with  the  forma- 
an  excess  of  iron-containing  pigment  and  an  over- 
ion of  bile  by  the  liver  as  a result  of  the  superabun- 
{ pigment  to  transform,  and,  consecutively  jaundice.” 
own  words  (Vaquez  and  Aubertin),  “ ....  if  the 
cause  of  haemolytic  jaundice  is  in  an  alteration  of  the 
) immediate  cause  is  without  doubt  an  increased  func- 
Stivity  of  the  liver  cell : there  may  exist,  indeed,  a 
jver-activity  of  the  liver  just  as  there  exists  a glyco- 
tr-activity  of  the  liver,  and  haemolytic  icterus  would 
Bn  icterus  through  hepatic  over-activity  ('  ictere  par 


hyper-liepatie  Their  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bile  pigment  enters  the  blood  is  doubtless  similar  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  Leuret,  “ With  the  blood  pigment  modified  by  the 
spleen  the  hepatic  cell  proceeds  to  produce  an  excess  of  bili- 
rubin to  a degree  such  that  in  certain  cases  it  overflows  and 
secretes  bile  at  both  poles : whence  hepatogenous  icterus  ” — es- 
sentially the  idea  of  Minkowski.  The  question  must  be  re- 
garded as  still  open,  and  there  is  much  that  would  attract  one 
to  the  haematogenous  hypothesis  of  Widal,  the  argument  in 
favor  of  this  point  of  view  being  set  forth  strongly  in  the 
thesis  of  Troisier. 

3.  As  to  the  third  question,  the  primary  cause  of  the  cor- 
puscular fragility,  a positive  answer  cannot  be  given. 

In  congenital  haemolytic  jaundice  it  has  generally  been 
assumed  that  the  fragility  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  an 
inherited  defect.  The  red  cell,  it  might  be  fancied,  has  here 
failed  to  acquire  those  powers  of  resistance  which  are  ordi- 
narily gained  in  the  first  days  of  extra-uterine  life,  retaining 
permanently  its  original  fragility.  In  the  acquired  forms  of 
the  disease  the  question  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  simple. 
Widal,  Abrami  and  Brute,  by  intra-peritoneal  injections  of 
toluylendiamin,  have  produced  in  animals  a jaundice  with 
clinical  and  pathological  phenomena  similar  to  those  observed 
in  haemolytic  jaundice  in  the  human  being.  . According  to 
the  dose,  the  process  was  more  acute  and  severe,  or  slower  and 
more  gradual  and  persisting  for  a long  period  after  the  last 
injection  of  the  poison.  No  haemolytic  properties  could  be 
found  in  the  serum.  On  the  other  hand  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles showed  a markedly  diminished  resistance  to  hypotonic 
saline  solutions  as  well  as  a granulation  on  vital  staining,  while 
evidences  of  increased  marrow  activity  were  striking.  The 
urine  in  some  of  these  cases,  however,  contained  bile  pigment. 
Obstructive  jaundice  in  animals  results  neither  in  anaemia, 
granular  corpuscles,  nor  increased  fragility.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  always  normal  or  in- 
creased. Here,  then,  is  a similar  phenomenon  produced  pri- 
marily by  a soluble  toxic  substance,  and  while  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  human  being,  no  such  cause  is  apparent,  in 
other  cases,  such  as  those  occurring  in  malaria,  syphilis  and 
uncinariasis,  the  primary  action  of  some  circulating  toxic 
substance  would  appear  to  be  certain.  It  may  be,  as  suggested 
by  Widal,  that  the  marrow,  constantly  called  upon,  ends  by 
producing  corpuscles  less  resistant  than  the  normal.  But 
under  such  circumstances  we  must  fancy  that  some  poisons 
have  acted  primarily  on  blood  or  marrow.  What  these  may  be 
we  know  not.  The  fever  associated  with  paroxysmal  aggrava- 
tions in  some  cases  of  acquired  haemolytic  jaundice  is  suggest- 
ive of  an  infection. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  corpuscular  fragility  as  well  as 
the  granular  corpuscles,  the  main  stigmata  of  the  syndrome, 
may  sometimes  be  secondary  to  the  action  of  some  circulating 
toxic  substance  or  substances. 

Treatment. — Various  essays  have  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  both  congenital  and  acquired  haemolytic  jaundice. 
Widal  and  his  pupils  have  shown  clearly  that  the  persistent 
administration  of  iron  is  the  one  method  from  which  good 
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any  grave  antenna  should  be  adopted  / ^ treatment  of 

fytio  jaundice  recovery  is  unknotn  but at  C0Dgemtal  h*m°- 
ment  in  the  amemia  may  be  obtain^  temporaxy  mprove- 
with  iron.  In  aequirj  h-P,2  — b7  persistent  treatment 
treatment  may  result  in  anna  f ° •,aGntiice  lon£  continued 
Plete  recovery  (Widal,  Abram^d  bS’  “ C°m- 

nnportant  fact  when  one  * me'‘  Tbls  18  a very 
ment  with  iron  in  Addisonian  an  8 U^0n  ^ fntiiity  of  treat- 
doaely  resemble  a maHv  may  so 

a ^ve  brought  out 

associated  with  splenomegaly  and  f™  rf  aCh°Iwic  la™dice 
corpuscles.  In  its  puresf  form  th^  7 the  red  blood 
manifested  in  a sharply  defend  °f  sympt°m8  is 

'often  familial  splenomjalic  jaVd^  n^’  Wngenital> 

many  of  Gilbert’s  cases  of  chronic  sim  ’i  **  “ probable  that 
nomegaly  as  well  as  of  Hayem’s  infeiT  With  8ple- 

<hce  are  examples  of  the  disease.  Splenomegalic  jaun- 

A similar  condition  is 

m adult  life-  In  these  sUauItU  “^“tly  met  with 

e«ymSr 8W7  m°re 

f°md  “ a of 

Va^V^Ctl0ns°r  Poisons  J3UndlCe  a880ciated  with 

fa  J**  *“«  * these  cases  may  be 

aparelt^Catht  * those 

XT  ng  Pernicious  a^mia  KJ.  b*m°Iytic  jaun- 

« °< »« . ->  sctr 

-Pavement,  and,  perhaps  rim”"1:7  ^ ab^  a ££ 

. The  recognition  of  this  SVmf  ‘ rec°rarv. 
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This  little  work  contains  a e ^ * *»«,  5 

ssk  of7s^  wh° ' - e“iy 

rr 1 T’Zr'jr s 

from  the  PharmacoDelal™  »iaS  8re  given-  “any  0f  “m^lnatIoH8  of 
tains  many  practical  i°f  the  T^adon  hospitals  are  tafeen 
should  prove  a^slf  P°tata'  and  lor  th^ VT  The  book  «>n- 

ta.U  of  prescribing^11*  8,d  in  — «M  ^ « 


Z°I^.0N  NE"'  books. 


Handbook  of  Drugs  and  Solutions.  By  Julia  C.  Snasos. 
and  a Superlntendent  of  Nurses  Harlem  Hospital,  of  Bellevue 
na  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York  City.  Price  {1.00. 
h'tconib  <£-  Barrows,  1910.) 

on^  shorn f‘fflcuIt  to  write  a good  textbook  for  nurses,  and  tt'8 
like  a ’ seems  to  us,  be  merely  used  as  a reference  b»* 
certain  2 compend.  Too  much  has  been  crowded  into  it,  81 
detlT  ,T  I 8h0Uld  either  be  omitted,  or  given  In  «»» 
their  iio«c\  Part  v>  on  Antitoxins,  Vaccines,  and  Sera 
grasDed  h ’ SU<*  & sentenoe  as  the  following  will  not  tie  easily 
hy  pupil  nurses:  “ The  only  real  success  in  securing  Pr0' 
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. vi  muuiiiic8  proauced  by  micro- 

nanisms,  Is  now  known  to  be  based  upon  the  artificial  direction 
the  body’s  own  immunizing  ability,  by  means  of  removing  ob- 
acles  to  its  action,  of  furnishing  the  appropriate  stimulus  when 
ich  is  lacking,  or  by  the  addition  to  the  blood  stream  of  specific 
lbstances,  which  the  body  itself  produces,  but  not  in  sufficient 
lantity  to  be  effective  in  the  production  of  a state  of  immunity 
tainst  the  infection  under  which  it  is  struggling”  (p.  68). 
ime  of  the  " Rules  for  Solutions  ” are  not  expressed  as  clearly 
i might  be,  and  in  some  places  the  metric  system  is  used,  and  in 
hers  the  apothecaries’.  The  value  for  nurses  of  such  prescrip- 
ons  as  are  given  under  “ Common  Formul®  ” is  problematic,  to 
iy  the  least. 

awn  of  the  Fourth  Era  in  Surgery  and  Other  Short  Articles  Pre- 
viously Published.  By  Robebt  T.  Mobbis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc. 
The  author’s  many  friends  and  admirers,  as  well  as  other  stu- 
snts  of  surgery,  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  collection  of  his 
ipers  In  a neat  and  attractive  form.  Naturally  all  will  not  agree 
ith  Dr.  Morris’  dicta  on  certain  surgical  points,  but  his  views 
iserve  consideration,  and  an  hour  can  be  well  spent  rereading 
ese  articles,  which  deal  with  the  use  of  the  rubber  glove,  the 
ipendix,  the  gall  bladder,  rapidity  of  operation,  etc. 

•inciples  of  Therapeutics.  By  A.  Manqoat,  National  Correspond- 
ent to  the  Acaddmie  de  Mddlcine.  Translated  by  M.  Sinbad 
Gabriel,  M.  D.  Price,  $3.00.  (.New  York  and  London:  D. 
Appleton  <t  Co.,  1910.) 

In  this  book  the  author  discusses  the  general  principles  that 
tderlie  the  giving  of  medicines,  and  the  use  of  other  therapeutic 
ents.  It  is  dedicated  to  “ young  physicians,"  and  “ every  line 
it  is  devoted  to  practice,  with  the  double  object  of  being  useful 
d doing  no  harm.”  It  is  divided  into  the  following  twelve  chap- 
rs:  I.  Views  of  the  Various  Manners  of  Conceiving  Therapeu- 
s;  II.  The  Forms  of  Therapeutic  Action;  III.  Of  the  Action  of 
3dicines;  IV.  Doses;  V.  Medicinal  Opportunity;  VI.  Primum 
m Nocere!  VII.  The  Elements  of  Therapeutic  Individuallza- • 
in;  VIII.  Influence  of  Environment  on  Therapeutic  Results; 

. Variations  of  Therapeutic  Activity  Inherent  in  Medicines; 
Non-medicinal  Therapeutic  Actions;  XI.  Method  in  Therapeu- 
3,  and  XII.  Division  of  Therapeutic  Agents.  Much  good  advice 
jiven,  but  it  is  not  always  presented  in  the  happiest  form;  the 
;hor’s  style  is  not  so  lucid  as  that  of  many  French  writers,  but 
>se  who  have  time  to  read  this  rather  diffuse  work  will  benefit 
mselves.  Such  clumsy  and  un-English  words  as  “ hypostheni- 
ts,”  “ hyposthenizing,”  “ thermality,”  “ nosocratic,”  “ stom- 
al ’’  and  others  mar  the  text,  and  the  translation  of  many  of 
sentences  is  too  literal  and  awkward.  The  definition  of  dis- 
3 (p.  58)  as  “ the  disturbance  of  the  habitual  organic  equilib- 
n by  the  fact  of  an  abnormal  force  acting  with  sufficient  in- 
tity  to  modify  the  fixity  of  its  reactions,  the  habitual  play  of 
functions  and  at  times  its  structure  and  chemical  composition, 

? giving  rise  to  disorders  which  persist  until  the  accomplish- 
t by  this  living  matter  of  elimination  or  destruction  of  the 
■ifying  cause  or  else  its  own  adaptation  to  the  presence  of  the 
urbing  force,"  may  be  intelligible  in  French,  but  is  not  readily 
prehensible  as  it  stands.  "Nutritive  movement”  (p.  147)  for 
stion  is  not  happy.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  defects  in  its 
iish  form,  the  book  has  value. 

inatomical  and  Surgical  Study  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End 
ft  the  Humerus.  By  Astley  Paston  Coopeb  Ashhubst, 
LB,  M.  D.,  etc.  The  Samuel  D.  Gross  Prize  Essay  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery,  1910.  ( Philadelphia  and 

few  York:  Lea  it  Febiger,  1910.) 

list  rated  by  case  histories  and  excellent  photographs  and 
graphs,  this  is  a valuable  monograph,  one  which  every  sur- 


geon who  sees  many  fractures  will  find  helpful.  The  understand- 
ing of  these  fractures  has  been  made  clearer  by  Dr.  Ashhuret’s 
experimental  and  anatomical  work.  That  the  study  is  thorough  is 
shown  by  the  contents  which  include  Introduction,  Anatomy,  De- 
velopment of  the  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Humerus,  Classification, 
Pathogenesis,  Examination  of  the  Patients,  Supracondylar  Frac- 
tures, Transverse,  Diacondylar  Fractures,  Fractures  of  the  Exter- 
nal Condyle,  Fractures  of  the  Epitrochlea,  Epiphyseal  Separations, 
Fractures  of  the  Internal  Condyle,  Intercondylar  Fractures,  Com- 
plications, Dressing  the  Elbow  In  Hyperflexion,  Results,  and  Clini- 
cal Histories.  The  winning  of  the  Samuel  D.  Gross  Prize  marks 
the  distinction  of  this  piece  of  work. 

An  Introduction  to  Surgery.  By  Rutherford  Moeison,  m.  A, 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin.  and  Eng.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price,  8/6. 
( Bristol : John  Wright  £ Sons,  Ltd.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1910.) 

This  work  of  about  160  pages  is  divided  into  ten  chapters  as 
follows:  (1)  Inflammation,  (2)  Bacteria,  (3)  Ulcers,  (4)  Gan- 
grene, (5)  Syphilis,  Tubercle,  and  Malignant  Disease,  (6)  H®mo- 
philia,  (7)  Wounds,  (8)  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera,  (9)  Indi- 
cations for  Operation,  (10)  X-rays.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
for  whom  such  a work  is  intended.  Much  of  the  teaching  is 
puerile — it  is  like  a book  written  In  words  of  one  syllable.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  able  to  grasp  more  in  an  Introduction  to  Sur- 
gery, should  not  begin  to  study  surgery.  One  poor  paragraph  on 
“ Leucocytosls,”  and  less  than  two  pages  on  “ Gonorrhoea  ’’  should 
not  be  considered  as  proper  education  to  any  class  of  students  at 
any  time  in  their  career.  Such  a book  is  not  really  helpful  to  any- 
one. It  is  much  too  diagrammatic  and  epigrammatic. 

Anaemia.  By  Db.  P.  Ehrlich  and  Db.  A.  Lazabus.  Part  1.  Vol- 
ume 1.  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology  of  the  Blood. 
Second  Edition.  (Enlarged  and  to  a great  extent  rewritten). 
By  Db.  A.  Lazabus  and  Db.  O.  Naegeli.  Translated  for  the 
German  by  H.  W.  Abmit,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  (London). 
Illustrated.  Price,  $4.00.  (New  York:  Rebman  Company, 
1910.) 

The  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work  will  be  welcome  to  all 
hamatologists  and  clinicians.  Ehrlich's  studies  of  the  blood  are 
fundamental,  and  every  student  of  this  branch  of  medicine  must 
be  acquainted  with  them.  This  translation  will,  therefore,  be  of 
great  help  to  those  who  are  unable  to  read  the  original  book  in 
German.  It  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  Chapter  1,  Introduc- 
tion; Definition — Clinical  Methods  of  the  Examination  of  Blood; 
and  Chapter  II,  The  Morphology  of  the  Blood,  are  by  Dr.  Laza- 
rus; Chapter  III,  The  White  Blood  Corpuscles,  by  Dr.  Naegeli; 
and  Chapter  IV,  The  Blood  Platelets:  The  Hmmoconia,  by  Dr. 
Lazarus. 

Applied  Anatomy.  The  Construction  of  the  Human  Body  Consid- 
ered in  Relation  to  Its  Functions,  Diseases  and  Injuries.  By 
Gwilym  G.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Anat- 
omy, University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  With  630  illustrations, 
mostly  from  original  dissections  and  many  in  color,  by 
Erwin  F.  Faber.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.) 

Any  thorough  work  which  will  aid  the  medical  student  to  over- 
come the  feeling  that  anatomy  is  a dull,  dry  subject,  and  has  little 
practical  relation  to  medicine,  is  welcome,  and  he  who,  along  with 
his  Gray,  will  read  his  Davis,  will  find  that,  after  all,  human 
anatomy  is  a living  subject,  and  will  be  helped  through  many  a 
tedious  hour.  The  aim  of  the  author  " is  to  show  the  relation  of 
structure  to  function  ” in  both  normal  and  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  with  a clear  text  and  abundance  of  illustrations,  he  has 
produced  a really  valuable  book,  which  can  be  said  of  very  few 
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modem  medical  works.  The  book  is  intended  not  alone  for  stu- 
dents, but  surgeons  and  physicians  will  often  find  occasion  to 
turn  to  its  pages  for  information  or  the  solution  of  some  difficult 
problem.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way 
except  for  its  weight,  excusable  only  by  the  handsome  paper  used.’ 

Clinical  Pathology  in  Practice,  with  a Short  Account  of  Vaccine 
Therapy.  By  Thomas  J.  Hokdeb,  M.  D.,  R.  R.  c.  P.,  etc  Price 
(L°ndon:  Henry  Frowde  and  Rodder  & Stoughton’ 
1910.)  Oxford  Medical  Publications. 

"™e  a.1“of  thia  b00k  is  t0  P^ent  the  practitioner  with  a brief 
survey  of  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  modem  pathological  meth- 
ods  as  appHed  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  It  “ not 
intended  to  serve  as  a laboratory  text-book  . . . .”  such  is  the 
imitation  of  the  book  that  many  another  laboratory  text-book 

practice1  erf6  7V  " m0W  USefUl  to  « s" 
practice  of  clinical  pathology  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 

theory  of  its  use.  After  three  preliminary  chapters  (Introduc 

- 1 - rs 

suSto^Ss^rkstT011011  t0  furtker°  study  "of  These 

quately.  **  8e"6  8 PUrpose-  “d  tha‘  rather  inade- 

^ tSLr!*.  87  MAR0ARET  ^ Donahoe,  formerly 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Illustrated  te  l f°°l 
London:  D.  Appleton  A Co.,  Wioj  Y°Tk  “* 

Plete  than  some  ofThe'^reatoTr^tb^^On  fhe^h 

kept  clearly  in  mind  by  the  authoress  ! J DUrsins  is  not 
value  of  the  book,  for  some  of  w ' ,d  thiS  detracts  from  the 
nursing  of  contagious  diseases  are  noTef*  018  Chapter  °n  the 
out  the  work  there  are  Smente  “h  Ch  ZTs  Throu^ 
are  few  errors  of  real  consequence  and  ^ revislon.  but  there 
“tray  in  reading  this  boo?  though thev"?®^*”1  DOt  be  Ied  far 
better  on  some  others.  y C0U  d spend  their  time 

International  Clinics.  Edited  by  Henry  w n. 

with  collaborators.  Vol.  IV  Twentieth  <?  T™’  A' M"  M' D" 
telphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Uppineott  Com^ny  f10’  ^ 
inis  volume  opens  with  a 

“ 1tllmP°rtant  that  the  value  and  use  oftMg'  6°6  " ^ 016  editor- 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  nrofeJi^  “eW  remedy  should 
be  of  material  aid.  Dr.  J.  J T thls  ar^le  will 

entertaining  and  instructive  historiXl  ^ an°ther  one  <*  his 
ees  Down  the  Ages,"  and  there  are  nu?”  00  th®  ” PhysloIans' 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment,”  " Medfcina " -T  °tber  cllnics  °n 
°.SEt  Pathology,"  ” Ophthalmmogy  ■ " Wgery  ” “Neurol- 

Postgraduate  Course,"  which  will  nie*  State  Medioine,”  and 
refers.  Wl11  P^se  and  satisfy  a variety  of 

Studies  in  Invalid  Occupation  a m 

tendants.  By  Susan  C.  Tract  ^?“UaI  for  Nurses  and  At 
comb  d Barrows,  1910.)  ' P c6’  *1-60-  (Boston:  Whit - 


with  mental  troubles  of  one  sort  and  another,  occupied  ia  K - 
the  most  important  means  of  curing  them,  and  in  any » 
preventing  their  mental  condition  becoming  worse.  Mrntl® 
cises  of  all  kinds  are  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  *4; 
normal  people  healthy,  and  are  still  more  important  for  ft.  * 
normal,  and  as  an  aid  to  all  who  care  for  those  with  mental  ts 
turbances  this  book  can  be  heartily  commended.  Few  atteifes 
have  sufficient  imagination  or  knowledge  to  get  on  wlthoutas® 
of  this  sort,  and  the  majority  will  be  glad  of  the  assistance  to  U 
found  in  these  " Studies." 

A System  of  Syphilis  in  Six  Volumes.  Edited  by  D'Aicr  Perm 
M.  B.,  Oxon.,  P.  R,  c.  S.,  and  J.  Kbooh  Mobpht,  ID. 
P.  R.  C.  S.  With  an  introduction  by  Jonathan  Hoicmsse 
F.  R.  S.  Vol.  II.  (London:  Henry  Fronde  and  /Jodies 
Stoughton,  1908.)  Oxford  Medical  Publication. 

The  editor-in-chief.  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  opens  this  volume  vtt 
an  interesting  and  able  paper  on  the  “Surgery  of  Syphilis," it 
he  is  followed  by  Col.  F.  J.  Lambkin,  who  contributes  two  m 
w°rthy  papers  on  “The  Treatment  of  Syphilis,”  and  “ Ante- 
break  of  Syphilis  in  a Virgin  Soil.”  The  final  chapter  mi  “ Syje.1 
lis  in  Obstetrics  ” is  well  handled  by  Dr.  William  J.  Gow.  Si» 
the  appearance  of  this  volume  two  years  ago  the  new  method  o.' 
treating  syphilis  with  “ 606  ” has  been  discovered,  but  this  remedy 
will  not  altogether  drive  out  of  use  or  supplant  the  older  ones,.'; 
that  Col.  Lambkin’s  paper  on  treatment  is  still  well  worth  re»d- 
ing  and  studyifig.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  all  students  of  sypfci- 
lis  this  is  a most  important  system,  and  each  volume  contain: 
papers  of  exceptional  value.  Such  experiences  as  Col  iAsbib 
had  with  this  disease  in  Uganda  are  exceedingly  rare  and  of  tk 
greatest  interest.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  beaudfa) 
color  reproductions. 

American  Practice  of  Surgery.  A Complete  System  of  the  Set as 
and  Art  of  Surgery.  By  Representative  Surgeons  of  Ik 
United  States  and  Canada.  Editors:  Joseph  D.  Bbtau 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Alfred  H.  Buck,  M.  D.  Complete  in  eight  top 
umes,  profusely  illustrated.  Vol.  VI.  (New  York:  fl®» 
Wood  <f  Co.,  1909.) 

The  surgeons,  who  contribute  articles  to  this  volume,  are:  im- 
strong.  Elder  and  Shepherd,  of  Montreal;  Balch,  Cabot  Gra® 
and  Mosher,  of  Boston;  Carson  and  Mudd,  of  St  Louis;  Bln* 
good,  of  Baltimore,  and  Turner,  of  Philadelphia.  Unless  one  to® 
to  the  individual  articles  there  is  no  means  of  quickly  finding  & 
respective  authors,  whose  names  might  have  readily  been  :-  iV 
after  the  subject  headings  under  “ Contents."  Bloodgood's  [»i': 
on  the  “ Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Jaws  " Is  separated  from  at* 
papers  on  the  surgery  of  the  face  and  throat  by  a number « 
papers  on  the  surgery  of  the  female  and  male  genitals.  Tle| 
are  minor  defects,  but  in  a well-arranged  system  they  would 
occur.  The  very  completeness  of  this  sytem  leads  to  redunda® 
of  material.  The  volume  opens  with  a paper  on  Prosthesis  In  ^ 
Relation  to  Surgery  of  the  Face,  Mouth,  Jaws  and  Nasal  an 

r - - on  Surgical 

Sinusal 


ua  me  rare,  inuunu,  

aryngeal  Cavities,  followed  in  sequence  by  chapters 
Diseases  and  Wounds  of  the  Nasal  Cavities  and  Accessory 
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Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds  of  the  Mouth,  Tongue,  — 
Glands;  Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds  of  the  Neck;  SurgM"" 
eases  and  Wounds  of  the  Thyroid  and  Thymus;  Surgery  of 
Thorax  and  Spinal  Column;  Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds ol  - 
Female  Breast;  Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds  of  the  Este  . 
Genitals  and  Vagina  of  the  Female;  Surgical  Diseases  and  w 
the  Male  Genital  Organs;  Chancroid;  Gonorrhteal  Uret 
and  Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds  of  the  Jaws.  Tbna 
articles  take  up  900  pages  and  the  volume  is  so  heavy  as 
unwieldy.  There  are  but  few  references,  which  seems  r 
efect  in  a classical  work  of  this  nature,  but  the  question  o 
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„ „ ueuucea  one.  Many  of  the  drawings  and 

lotographs  are  excellent,  but  the  colored  plates  are  not  good, 
le  articles,  on  the  whole,  cover  the  ground  well,  and  the  surgeon 
need  of  this  system  will  find  it  a useful  book.  This  volume  may 
said  to  well  uphold  the  repute  already  gained  by  American  and 
tnadian  surgeons,  and  while  there  is  no  paper  of  exceptional 
erit  in  this  volume,  the  general  average  of  excellence  is  high. 

ydrotherapy.  A Work  on  Hydrotherapy  in  General,  Its  Applica- 
tion to  Special  Affections,  The  Technic  or  Processes  Employed 
and  the  Use  of  Waters  Internally.  By  Goy  Hinsdale,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.50.  (Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1910.) 

A few  years  ago  the  number  of  text-books  on  this  subject  was 
nited,  but  they  are  now  constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
ere  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  general  practitioner  should 
it  have  a clear  idea  of  the  uses  and  value  of  water  applied  both 
ternally  and  externally.  The  best  part  of  most  of  these  text- 
oks  is  the  description  of  the  technic  In  giving  the  different  forms 
baths  and  sprays.  The  authors  have  a tendency,  it  seems  to  us, 
exaggerate  the  value  of  water  in  many  affections,  but  it  must  be 
id  that  those  who  do  not  use  hydrotherapy  freely  do  not  recog- 
ze  its  many  values.  This  work  is  a smaller  one  than  Kellogg’s, 
id  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  practitioner.  The  ehap- 
r on  the  use  of  baths  in  typhoid  fever,  where  correct  use  of 
iter  is  so  important,  is,  however,  most  unsatisfactory,  it  is  far 


too  brief,  and  the  author  should  have  given  a fuller  account  of 
their  action,  and  when  they  should  and  should  not  be  given. 

It  is  a pity  to  add  to  our  medical  terms  such  words  as  “ Crouno- 
therapy  ” and  “ Crenology,”  which  are  really  not  needed,  and  the 
same  figure  with  slightly  different  description  is  given  on  pages 
73  and  245. 

The  Mental  Symptoms  of  Brain  Diseases — An  Aid  to  the  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Insanity,  Due  to  Injury,  Hwmorrhage,  Tumors 
and  Other  Circumscribed  Lesions  of  the  Brain.  By  Bebnaed 
Hollandeb,  M.  D.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  Jul.  Morel.  Price  $2. 
(New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1910.) 

In  this  work  the  author  has  classified  a large  number  of  cases 
taken  from  the  literature  under  lesions  of  the  different  lobes 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  shown.  Under 
lesions  of  the  frontal  lobes  he  groups  cases  where  the  higher 
intellectual  operations  or  the  centers  of  perception  and  special 
memories  or  the  higher  human  sentiments  seem  to  be  most 
affected.  Cases  of  melancholia  are  grouped  under  lesions  of  the 
parietal  lobes;  and  others  of  violent  and  homicidal  mania  fall 
under  lesions  of  the  temporal  lobes,  and  so  on.  Such  a classifica- 
tion as  all  neurologists  know  cannot  be  exact,  for  symptoms  are 
not  always  clear  cut,  but  one  group  shades  into  another,  and  an 
exact  diagnosis  of  the  site  of  the  lesion  cannot  be  made;  The 
book,  if  used  with  thought,  may,  however,  be  helpful  as  a guide 
I to  students  in  their  earlier  studies  of  brain  lesions. 
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Text-Book  of  Bacteriology.  A Practical  Treatise  for  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  and  Hans  Zinsser,  M.  D.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  illustrations  in  the  text,  some  of  which  are  colored.  1910. 
8vo.  745  pages.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  and 
London. 

senses  of  Infants  and  Children.  By  Edmund  Cautley,  M.  D., 
Cantab.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Lond.  1910.  8vo.  1042  pages.  Paul  B. 
Hoeber,  New  York. 

e Sexual  Disabilities  of  Man  and  Their  Treatment.  By  Arthur 
Cooper.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1910.  16mo. 
204  pages.  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  New  York, 
v nary  Surgery.  A Review.  By  Frank  Kidd,  M.  D.,  B.  C.  (Can- 
tab.),  F.  R.  C.  S.  1910.  8°.  429  pages.  Longmans,  Green 

and  Company,  London,  New  York,  Bombay  and  Culcutta. 

ises  of  Evolution  and  Heredity.  By  David  Berry  Hart,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  P.  E.  12mo.  259  pages.  Rebman  Company,  New 
York. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  William  Osier,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  Seventh  edition.  Translated  by  Philip  B.  Cousland, 
M.  B.,  C.  M.,  Edin.  1910.  8vo.  Publication  Committee,  China 
Medical  Missionary  Association,  Shanghai. 

Anatomical  and  Surgical  Study  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Humerus.  By  Astley  Paston  Cooper  Ashhurst, 
A.  B.,  M.  D.  The  Samuel  D.  Gross  Prize  Essay  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Surgery,  1910.  8vo.  163  pages.  Lea  & 
Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Manual  of  Nursing.  By  Margaret  Frances  Donahoe.  Illus- 
rated.  1910.  12mo.  489  pages.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
lew  York  and  London. 

rt  of  the  Surgeon-General,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  War,  1910.  Annual  Reports,  War  Department  Fiscal 
fear  ended  June  30,  1910.  8vo.  223  pages.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 
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Recherches  d’Anatomie  Chirurgicale  sur  les  Artdres  de  V Abdomen; 
Le  Trona  Coelicque.  Par  Pierre  Descomps.  1910.  4°.  206 
pages.  G.  Steinheil,  Paris. 

Elements  d’Anatomie  Pathologique.  Par  L.  Bdriel.  Avec  232 
figures  dessinOes  par  le  l’auteur.  8vo.  563  pages.  G.  Stein- 
heil, Paris. 

Urgent  Surgery.  By  FSlix  Lejars.  Translated  from  the  sixth 
French  edition  by  William  S.  Dickie,  F.  R.  C.  S.  With  20 
full-page  plates  and  994  illustrations,  of  which  602  are 
drawn  by  Dr.  E.  Daleine  and  A.  Leuba,  and  217  are  from 
original  photographs.  Vol.  II.  The  Genito-Urinary  Organs — 
The  Rectum  and  Anus — the  Strangulated  Hernias — the  Ex- 
tremities. 1910.  4 to.  580  pages.  William  Wood  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Mental  Symptoms  of  Brain  Disease.  An  Aid  to  the  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Insanity,  due  to  Injury,  Haemorrhage,  Tumors 
and  other  Circumscribed  Lesions  of  the  Brain.  By  Bernard 
Hollander,  M.  D.  With  preface  by  Dr.  Jul.  Morel.  [1910.] 
12mo.  237  pages.  Rebman  Company,  New  York. 

The  Modern  Treatment  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Narcotism.  By 
C.  A.  McBride,  M.D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.&S.  (Edin.)  [1910],  12mo. 
376  pages.  Rebman  Company,  New  York. 

Hints  for  the  General  Practitioner  in  Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 
By  Dr.  Johann  Fein.  Translated  by  J.  Bowring  Horgan, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.  With  forty  figures  in  the  text  and  two  photo- 
graphic plates.  [1910.]  12mo.  223  pages.  Rebman  Com- 

pany, New  York. 

Anosmia.  By  Geh.  Obermedizlnalrat  Professor  Dr.  P.  Ehrlich  and 
Dr.  A.  Lazarus.  Volume  1.  Part  1.  Normal  and  Patho- 
logical Histology  of  the  Blood.  Second  edition  (enlarged  and 
to  a great  extent  rewritten),  by  Dr.  A.  Lazarus  and  Dr.  O. 
Naegeli.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  W.  Armit, 
M.  R.  C.  S„  L.R.  C.  P.  (London).  With  5 illustrations  in  the 
text  and  5 colored  plates.  1910.  8vo.  218  pages.  Rebman 
Company,  New  York. 
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Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Harry 
Sturgeon  Crossen,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. With  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  engravings. 
1910.  8vo.  1025  pages.  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Dispensing  Made  Easy.  With  Numerous  Formula;,  and  Practical 
Hints  to  Secure  Simplicity,  Rapidity  and  Economy.  By  Wm. 
(L  Sutherland,  M.  B.  Aberd.  Fourth  edition,  revised  by  F J 
Warwick,  B.  A.,  M.  B.  Cantab.,  M.  R.  C.  S„  L.  S.  A.  1910  16”' 

102  pages  John  Wright  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bristol;  Simpkin,' 
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faTes  ? «'IeryS;,A-M-  M'D  ’ Univ'  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
James  L.  Maxwell,  M.  D,  London.  With  5 colored  plates, 

11iin0SoS60SraphlCal  platea’  and  360  Illustrations  in  the  text 
1910.  8vo.  716  pages.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Modern  Treatment.  The  Management  of  Disease  with  Medicinal 
and  Non-Medicinal  Remedies.  In  Contributions  by  American 
and  Foreign  Authorities.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Ha“ 

M.  D.  Assisted  by  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  M.  D.  In  Two  Volume!’ 
Volume  I.  Illustrated.  1910  8vo  930  VT  S' 

Pebiger,  Philadelphia  and  New  York'  L®a  * 

trations  reproduced  from  original  photoerYnhe  11Ius' 

1910.  8vo.  236  pages  T w t*.  Eraphs’  Seven  figures, 
delphia  and  London.  ' ippincott  Company,  Phlla- 

Progressive  Medicine.  A Quarterly  Digest  of  as, 
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Sciences.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Hare  M d*^ 

Leighton  F.  Appleman,  M.D.  Volume  ! £ by 

8vo.  360  pages.  Lea  ft  Febiger  PhTaJL  December-  MW. 
Scientific  Memoirs.  New  Series,  No  38  By  om  ^ ^ Y°rk' 
cal  and  Sanitary  Departments  of  the^vf™™  °f  th®  Med1' 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Killing  of  Rn,1  °f  Indla- 
Bydrocyanic  Acid  Qas.  By  Caotlie  w ! a"d  Rat  Flea*  by 
B,  I.M.S.  1910.  Fo,.  Is  pZT  Ste~,  M 
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r one  who  has  observed  much  malarial  fever  is  familiar 
e fact  that  well-marked  paroxysms  may  occur  with 
snce  of  very  few  parasites  in  the  peripheral  circulation, 
is  is  not  uncommon  in  mild  tertian  infections,  (b) 
more,  it  is  observed  at  the  onset  of  mild  and  even  of 
less  serious  aestivo-autumnal  fever,  especially  during 
od  of  the  paroxysm.  The  cause  of  this  is  evident 
adien  we  remember  that  the  sporulation  of  the  para- 
tch  immediately  precedes  and  accompanies  the  par- 
both  tertian  and  aestivo-autumnal  fever,  occurs,  espe- 
capillaries  of  certain  of  the  internal  organs,  particu- 
:he  spleen  and  bone  marrow.  In  most  mild  cases  of 
tumnal  fever,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  sporulating 
Lin  the  peripheral  circulation,  (c)  The  same  con- 
ks made  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Medical 
Oct.  17,  1909. 

I 


dition,  i.  e.,  well-marked  fever  with  few  or  no  parasites  de- 
monstrable in  the  peripheral  circulation,  is  seen  in  both  tertian 
and  aestivo-autumnal  infections,  but,  especially  in  the  latter, 
where  quinine  has  been  given  in  insufficient  doses  early  in  the 
attack. 

In  most  patients,  careful  examination  of  blood  reveals  para- 
sites within  the  twenty  hours  succeeding  the  paroxysm, 
and,  even  in  the  absence  of  parasites,  the  diagnosis  is  usually 
sufficiently  clear  through  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  physi- 
cal appearances,  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  blood 
which  shows  usually  (1)  leucopenia,  (2)  pigment-bearing  leu- 
cocytes, (3)  a relative  increase  in  the  large  mononuclear  leu- 
cocytes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  occasional  cases 
in  which,  without  splenic  puncture,  a diagnosis  can  be  reached 
only  by  the  therapeutic  test.  These  eases  are  not  common  and, 
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in  a community  where  a study  of  blood  is  a part  of  the  routine 
examination,  as  it  is  here,  where  one  usually  waits  for  the 
demonstration  of  parasites  before  the  administration  of  qui- 
nine, it  is  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  negative  results 


of  such  examinations  and  to  forget  ft.* 
mcious  malaria  may  occur  in  an  , **”*  ant 
sites  in  the  peripheral  circulation  1“  foH  ’ * 

nT  °nirepeated  lamination!  ^ 6Ven 
On  the  other  hand,  however  **»  ' . 

’ tl8  Tery  important  tc 


that  certain  other  infections  may  give  rise  to  paroxysms  »>- 
intrinsically,  and  in  the  character  of  their  periodicity 
closely  simulate  malaria. 

The  paroxysms  of  streptococcus,  pneumococcus  and  >::■ 
coccus  septicaemia  are  usually  distinguishable  by  tie 
larity,  often  the  great  frequency  of  the  paroxysms,  a -L. 
short  duration  of  the  individual  access.  The  paroxysE- 1- 
curring  in  tuberculosis  may  often  suggest  malaria,  bit  t: 
usually  readily  distinguishable.  In  the  experience  o!  h 
writer,  influenza  is  the  malady  which  gives  rise  to  those  fc- 
of  intermittent  fever  which  most  closely,  simulate  mb. 
paroxysms.  Of  the  four  cases  of  which  we  shall  speat  u- 
evening,  two  are  examples  of  influenza  simulating  miki 
two  are  instances  of  grave  malarial  fever  with  a remaifc 
paucity  of  parasites  in  the  peripheral  circulation. 

Case  I.  Influenza — Tertian  Paroxysms  Simulating  Halim. ' 
first  chart,  which  has  already  been  published  in  my" Lectors c 
the  Malarial  Fevers,"  * is  that  of  a woman,  E.  D.,  aged  2),  its 
was  a patient  on  Ward  " G ” of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  IS 
chart,  as  you  will  see,  shows  a febrile  paroxysm  beginning* 
tween  2 and  4 p.  m„  on  the  28th  of  January  and  lasting  1!  trai 
This  was  succeeded  on  the  30th  by  a similar  paroxysm  begins 
about  two  hours  later  and  lasting  about  the  same  length  of  time 
The  patient  came  from  a malarious  district  and  we  naturally  so 
pected  a tertian  infection.  On  the  first  of  February,  home 
there  was  no  rise  of  temperature  and  on  the  2d  and  3rd,  kg 
elevations  occurred,  one  between  12  and  2 in  the  morning  and  d* 
other  between  8 and  10  on  the  following  morning.  These  lac? 
paroxysms,  of  course,  would  be  sufficient,  on  examination  #1  -■ 
chart  alone,  to  render  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  improbable. 

Now,  this  patient  complained  of  coryza  and  cough  with  a P& 
ish  purulent  expectoration,  and  showed  the  signs  of  a *-';l 
bronchitis.  Examination  of  the  blood  revealed  no  malaria  * 
ganisms,  and  a leucocytosis  of  17,000.  Influenza  bacilli  *#»  * 
tivated  from  the  sputa  and  the  patient  recovered  without  rebpn 
and  without  the  administration  of  quinine. 

Case  11.— Influenzal-Remittent  and  Intermittent  Fever  Sim*’ 
ing  Malaria.  The  second  chart  is  that  of  a patient  whom  I »• : 
February,  1907,  with  Dr.  Friedenwald.  As  you  will  see,  tW3’ 
period  of  four  days  of  irregular  fever,  followed  by  three  quotidian 
paroxysms,  each  beginning  between  8 and  10  in  the  morningarr 
closely  simulating  paroxysms  of  a regularly  intermittent  malar* 
One  might  well  have  fancied  that  the  ease  represented  one  a* 
fection  with  mutiple  groups  of  parasites  which,  under  rest  ■"  ^ 
had  gradually  given  way  until  the  effects  of  two  strong 
came  clearly  evident.  ,, 

The  patient,  however,  was  a boy  of  about  17  who  bad _ 
for  about  three  or  four  days  before  the  beginning  of  the c 
complaining  of  coryza  and  cough  with  purulent  expectoration  ^ 
the  general  symptoms  of  influenza  which  was  prevalent  a 
time.  From  the  onset,  he  had  been  treated  with  quinine,  P- 
(0.2  gm.)  every  four  hours.  Well-marked  chills  coutM 
nearly  a week  after  the  onset  of  treatment.  The  blood  s o 
malarial  parasites.  . jti 

I saw  the  patient  first  on  the  14th  of  February,  at  wbic 
showed  a general  bronchitis.  Quinine  was  omitted  and  asp 
v.  (0.325  gm.)  every  four  hours  ordered.  Cultures  from  » - 

showed  B.  influenzal. 

The  point  of  special  interest  in  this  case  would  appear  ^ 
sharpness  of  the  paroxysms  which  were  associated  wi 

* Thayer,  w.  S.:  Lectures  on  the  Malarial  Fevers,  h 
D-  Appleton  & Co.,  1897. 
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chills,  and  the  regularity  of  their  onset  in  the  morning  hours,  as  is 
common  in  malaria. 

Case  111.— Intermittent  Fever  of  the  Type  of  Aestival  Tertian. 
No  Parasites  Demonstrable  in  the  Peripheral  Circulation.  Imme- 
diate Disappearance  of  Fever  under  Quinine.  The  third  chart  that 
I would  show  you  presents  a rather  different  appearance.  As  you 
will  see,  there  is  continued  fever  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  October, 
the  temperature  reaching  a sub-normal  point  on  the  21st.  This  is 
followed  by  sharp  paroxysms  on  the  22d,  24th,  and  26th,  the 
paroxysms  beginning  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  lasting 
nearly  24  hours.  The  chart  is  typical  of  aestivo-autumnal  tertian 
fever. 

The  patient  was  a medical  student  of  28.  He  had  been  in  a 
malarious  district  and,  two  days  before  admission,  had  begun  to 
complain  of  general  malaise  and  on  the  day  preceding  admission, 
of  fever.  On  the  day  of  admission,  the  19th  of  October,  he  had 
taken  three  doses  of  quinine,  how  much  is  not  known.  On  en- 
trance, the  temperature  was  102.4°  F.  at  6 P.  M.,  the  pulse  80 
respiration  24.  There  was  nothing  striking  on  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  beyond  a palpable  Bpleen  which  extended  3 cm 
below  the  costal  margin.  The  examination  of  the  blood  was  nega- 
tive; no  parasites  and  no  pigment  were  seen  and  the  leucocytes 
were  6400  per  cmm.  > tes 

Oct.  20.  The  temperature  remained  elevated.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a chill  and  the  temperature  rose  to  105.8°  F.;  leucocytes] 

Oct.  21.  The  temperature  fell  gradually  to  98°  F.  at  noon 

Oct  22.  There  was  a sharp  rise  in  temperature  with  a chill  at 
about  6 p.  m.,  the  temperature  reaching  106.7°  F.  This  was  fol 

On  Octa24aP  hd  an\°n  0Ct'  23' the  temperat"-  was  norma! 

0ct>  l4’  the  temPerature  rose  slightly  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  a sharp  paroxysm  beginning  at  8,  with  a chin 
during  which  the  temperature  rose  to  105°  F During  all  to™’ 

a s ~ * 

"*  So 

At  8 p.  m.,  on  the  24th,  quinine  sulphate  gr  x (0  65  ^ 

four  hours  was  ordered.  * X '°'65  S™-)  every 

On  the  26th,  the  temperature  was  normal 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  there  was  a 
much  less  intense  than  the  preceding  h,,t  i ?,  8ht 
After  this,  the  temperature ^ rem^ed  “ g " fUU  24  houre- 
Quinine  was  continued  for  a long  period  of  “ormal- 

relapse.  Repeated  examinations  of  blood  SowTd  W“  ““ 
whatever  and  no  pigment  “0Wed  no  Parasites 

Now,  the  history  of  this  case,  the  time  of  ta 
occurred,  the  character  of  the  febrile  curvl  fa/6"  at  whi<*  “ 
tae  leucopenia  and  the  apparently  snecifl  j I„’J * PalpabIe  sPl<*n, 
no  serious  doubt  in  one's  mind  thTtlTn  >^e 
probably  mstivo-autumnal.  1 a ca3e  of  malaria, 

This  is  the  first  case  in  the  history  of  the  hn  ■ 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  theLZ  . P'tal  in  ™ 
of  the  existence  of  a malarial  infection  ° f°r  the  Proof 

Splenic  puncture  would  probahlv  hn 
the  diagnosis.  This  was  not  perforTaT 'Sted  US  materially  in 
minimal  though  it  be.  .1  have,  m^e  f If,  ‘T*"186  °f  tb«  danger 
out  the.  slightest  trouble,  and,  In  any  cff  ^ many  spleens  w!th- 
have  no  hesitation  in  so  doing  a^p  °f  em^ncy,  , 

I witnessed  a fatal  result  of  gpleto,.  ' years  ago,  however 
foreigner,  unable  to  under^Jj^  Tba  Patient  w^a 
the  procedure  and  jumped  on  «.  , ' He  fa»ed  to  comnr^s 

needle.  This  resulted  in  „ ® intro<Juetion  of  Z “mprehend 

fatal  haemorrhage  into  the  n!™.?'1  tear  of  the  splenk  P°,derirlic 
vinced  that  ^ 

bn.  ,b.  '.  .tab., 

ful  ttalian  observers. 


[No.:;: 

one  of  whom  Prof.  Bastianelli,  is  with  us  this  evening,  w ] x. 
not  feel  that  splenic  puncture  is  justified  excepting  in  a*  ■ 
real  necessity. 

It  is  interesting  that  Ruge  * makes  the  surprising  statement  lit 
“ the  mortality  from  splenic  puncture,  which  has  been  observe 
to  the  present  time,  amounts  to  1%  per  cent.”  I 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  early  administration  of  qaiii;  | 
was  in  this  case  responsible  firstly,  for  the  development  of  & 1 
regular  paroxysms;  secondly,  for  the  disappearance  of  parasites 3 
the  peripheral  circulation. 

Case  IV. — Grave  /Estivo- Autumnal  Tertian  Fever.  EemW. 
Paucity  of  Parasites  in  the  Peripheral  Circulation.  Contife 
and  Death  Following  the  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Quinine.-!: 
addition  to  these  three  cases,  I would  speak  of  another  pair, 
whose  history  is  remarkable  from  various  standpoints,  lb 
chart,  as  you  will  see,  shows  that  which  on  first  appearance  appears 
to  be  a wholly  irregular  remittent  fever.  There  are,  however, k: 
tain  very  sharp  remissions  while  many  of  the  smaller  oscillafe 
are  dependent  upon  the  administration  of  baths.  A careful  stoi? 
of  the  chart  shows  that  every  other  day  (on  the  14th,  16th, lfi 
and  20th  of  October)  there  wa.s  a sharp  rise  of  temperature soe- 
where  between  6 and  10  a.  m.  This  is  followed  by  a remiss: 
during  the  afternoon  and  night  and  a second  rise  on  the  folio* 
ing  day  with  a fall  occurring  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  it 
other  words,  the  chart  suggests  the  pseudo-crisis  and  subseqo*' 
elevation  first  described  in  aestivo-autumnal  tertian  fever  tj 
the  Italian  observers.  Such  a chart  might  well  suggest  an  «tir’ 
autumnal  tertian. 

This  patient  was  a sailor  on  a bay  boat,  a Spaniard,  aged 2. 
who  was  said  to  have  had  malaria  13  years  before.  One  week  k 
fore  entry,  he  began  to  complain  of  abdominal  pain  and  diarrha 
Four  days  before  entry,  there  was  headache,  anorexia  and  nan# 
On  Oct.  12,  1909,  he  was  admitted  at  about  2 p.  m.  with  a tem- 
perature of  105.8°  F.;  pulse,  104;  respiration,  24.  His  appears 
was  typhoidal;  the  spleen  was  large,  soft  and  palpable;  there w® 
several  suggestive  rose  spots.  The  blood  showed  no  parasites 
The  count  was: 

R.  B.  C 5,280,000 

W.  B.  C 5,600 

Haemoglobin  90% 

The  coagulation  time  was  three  minutes,  thirty  seconds. 
Urine:  Normal  color;  sp.  gr.,  1.015,  slight  trace  of  albanK- 

In  other  respects,  not  remarkable. 

On  Oct.  13,  1909,  I saw  the  patient  on  a morning  visit  T- 
temperature  had  fallen  from  nearly  106°  to  99.4°  F.  He  had  i 
characteristically  typhoidal  appearance.  The  temperature  wa*r 
garded  as  suggestive  of  malaria,  but  fresh  and  stained  special 
of  blood  were  negative.  The  Widal  test  was  negative;  the 
reaction  was  positive. 

The  chart  illustrates  the  course  of  events.  Daily  blood  examjfc 
tions  revealed  no  parasites.  There  was  a leucopenia  of  3,$'^ 
5,200.  Five  days  later,  a slight  jaundiced  tint  was  noted.  - 
blood  pressure,  which  at  the  outset  ranged  from  97-114* 
the  19th,  84  mm.  Hg. 

I next  saw  the  patient  on  Oct.  20,  1909,  just  a week  after : s? 
hret  visit.  At  that  time,  the  temperature  was  about  105°  F.  * 
was  a great  change  in  the  general  picture.  The  facies  was 
dull  and  typhoidal.  There  was  a very  distinct  anaemia  and a S . 
greenish-yellow  jaundice.  The  respirations  were  from  28  ® £ 
The  liver  was  readily  palpable.  The  appearance  was  wholly 
acteristic  of  malaria.  A fresh  specimen  of  blood  was  taken 
mediately  and  a considerable  number  of  sestivo-autumna  W 
sites  were  found.  These  were  for  the  most  part  bodies  contai 

* Einfuhrung  in  das  Studium  der  Malariakrankheiten,  2 aufl 
Jena,  1906,  Fischer,  221. 
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viously  an  ill  man.  It  was  suggested  that  he  be  given  vigorous 
;atment,  i.  e.,  quinine  bi-muriate  gr.  xv  (1  gm.)  in  10  cc.  normal 
tt  solution  intravenously,  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  four 
urs,  and  afterwards,  quinine  sulphate  gr.  v (0.325  gm.)  every 
lr  hours  by  mouth. 

The  solution  was  not  made  by  the  apothecary  until  several 
urs  after  the  visit  and  then,  by  a misunderstanding,  of  double 
•ength,  so  that  at  12  o’clock  on  the  20th,  the  patient  was 
re n quinine  bi-muriate  gr.  xv  (1  gm.)  in  5 cc.  of  normal  salt 
ution.  Immediately  after  its  introduction,  there  was  a momen- 
-y  convulsion  accompanied  by  a slight  twitching  of  the  eyelids 
d lower  lip,  followed  at  once  by  general  spasmodic  contractions 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  eyes  were  rolled  up  and  the 
;id  was  somewhat  retracted  and  turned  to  the  right.  Recovery 
s almost  instantaneous  and  the  patient  soon  seemed  better  than 
was  before.  Thereafter,  he  was  given  quinine  sulphate  gr.  x 
.6  gm.)  by  the  mouth,  every  four  hours. 

let.  21.  At  1 a.  m.  the  patient  was  given  a second  intravenous 
iectlon  of  quinine  bi-muriate  gr.  xv  (1  gm.)  without  unpleasant 
iults.  In  the  morning,  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  100°  F., 
> pulse  was  from  90  to  100,  and  the  patient  seemed  better.  At 
).  m.,  however,  the  temperature  was  rising  again  and  a third 
:ravenous  injection  of  quinine  bi-muriate  gr.  xv  (1.  gm.)  was 
ministered.  Immediately  upon  its  introduction  the  patient  be- 
i to  show  convulsive  twitching  of  the  eyelids  and  lips;  this  was 
lowed  by  a general  convulsion.  There  was  marked  cyonosis; 

! pulse  disappeared;  the  patient  failed  to  respond  to  stimulants 
artificial  respiration. 

t e-examination  of  the  stained  specimen  of  blood  made  on  the 
;h,  showed,  after  long  search,  two  characteristic  aestivo-autumnal 
igs,  which  had  been  overlooked  on  a previous  examination. 

The  necropsy  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  twenty-eight  hours  after 
ith,  showed  a severe  but  not  intense  malarial  infection.  The 
tin  showed  nothing  remarkable — little  pigment  in  the  ves- 
s.  The  spleen  was  large  and  soft,  and  microscopically  showed 
ch  pigment — for  the  most  part  in  leucocytes.  Smears  showed 
nerous  segmenting  parasites.  The  liver  weighed  2700  grammes 
1 was  of  a slate  color;  the  cut  surface  was  opaque.  There  was 
rked  parenchymatous  degeneration  and  the  capillaries  con- 
led  much  pigment.  The  bone  marrow  showed  numerous  para- 
s in  smears. 

oth  kidneys  showed  marked  cystic  degeneration, — the  right 
tsuring  16  x 10  x 7 cm.  The  entire  surface  was  studded  with 
:s,  the  diameter  of  which  ranged  from  a millimetre  or  less  to 
:m.  The  contents  varied  in  color — clear — brownish — opales- 
1,  and  in  some  instances  apparently  contained  changed  blood, 
pelves  were  greatly  dilated.  On  section,  the  tissue  which  re- 
tted showed  few  changes  in  gross,  but  microscopically,  there 
a definite  increase  in  fibrous  tissue  and  some  congestion  of  the 
i recta;  in  the  portion  of  the  kidney  showing  cystic  change, 
B was  considerable  cloudy  swelling  with  marked  increase  in 
us  tissue.  The  cysts  were  lined  with  cuboidal  epithelium, 
lis  case  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  an  example  of  grave  in- 
on  with  few  parasites  in  the  peripheral  circulation  through- 
i week  of  study  and  observation. 

e occasional  absence  of  parasites  in  the  peripheral  circula- 
especially  in  grave  cerebral  cases,  has  been  emphasized  by 
r observers,  notably  by  Bastianelli.  I have  never  seen,  how- 
a case  of  such  severity  with  so  long  an  absence  of  parasites.* 
e correct  diagnosis  was  suggested  here  by  the  character  of 
sver,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  and  the  leucopenia, 

though  I did  not  examine  these  daily  specimens,  seeing  the 
t but  twice,  yet  I am  sure  of  the  care  with  which  the  case 
(llowed  by  a most  capable  ward  physician. 


I 


"“'■i  ticu  iu  uxjc  auocutc  ui  paiaoiitia,  i Buuuiu  nave  oraerea 
quinine  when  I saw  him  on  the  20th. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  case  is  the 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  From  the  result  of  the  necropsy 
and  from  my  observation  of  the  patient,  I should  feel  sure  that  it 
was  not  due  directly  to  his  malarial  infection;  on  the  other  hand, 
I should  feel  reasonably  sure  from  the  history  of  the  case  that  it 
was  directly  due  to  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  quinine. 

The  literature  upon  quinine  poisoning  is  very  large  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  apparent  death  from  large  doses.  The 
amount  administered  to  this  patient  was,  however,  by  no  means 
remarkable,  although  considerably  larger  than  that  which  is  cus- 
tomary in  this  hospital.  Several  points  are,  however,  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  concentration  of  the  dose.  The  speaker 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  quinine  intravenously 
according  to  the  method  of  Bacelli  in  a solution  consisting  of 


gm. 

Quin,  dihychior 1. 

Aquaa 10. 

Sod.  chloridi 0.065, 


one-half  of  this  being  given  in  one  median  basilic  vein  and  one- 
half  in  the  other.  In  this  instance,  a dose  of  double  the  concen- 
tration was  given  at  once.  The  patient  had  received  6 grammes 
of  quinine  in  24  hours,  7 in  2S  hours,  3 grammes  having  been 
administered  intravenously.  The  direct  sequence  of  the  symptoms 
in  connection  with  the  first  and  third  injections  of  quinine  was 
such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  the  dose  to  the 
manifestations.  While  the  dose  was  certainly  strikingly  concen- 
trated, yet  one  must  probably  assume  also  that  the  individual  was 
hyper-susceptible  to  the  drug. 

The  specimen  of  quinine  was  from  the  same  sample  which  had 
been  used  in  other  cases,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  made  out,  showed 
no  impurity. 

A point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  case  which  may  have 
an  Important  bearing  upon  the  fatal  outcome,  is  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  cystic  disease  of  his  kidneys.  Prof.  Abel  was  much 
impressed  by  this  fact,  feeling  that  it  suggested  strongly  that  an 
unusual  retention  of  the  drug  might  have  contributed  toward  ren- 
dering the  patient  more  susceptible  to  the  last  dose.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  excretory  powers  of  the  kidneys  seemed  to  be  good 
and  that  anatomically,  there  was  still  considerable  cortical  sub- 
stance. However  this  may  be,  the  observation  seems  to  be  worth 
recording.  I have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  advising  the  in- 
travenous injection  of  quinine  in  urgent  cases.  Such  an  expe- 
rience as  this  would  certainly  suggest  caution  in  administering 
a solution  of  a concentration  greater  than  10  per  cent  More  than 
tnis,  it  points,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  advisability  of  conservatism 
in  the  administration  of  quinine  intravenously  in  other  than 
urgent  cases  of  pernicious  malaria. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  one  point,  an  old  lesson,  after 
all,  which  these  two  latter  cases  illustrate,  i.  e.,  that  while  care- 
ful and  repeated  examinations  of  blood  in  a vast  majority  of 
cases  answer  the  question  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  mala- 
rial infection,  really  grave  malaria  may  exist  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  without  demonstrable  parasites  or  pigment  in  the 
peripheral  circulation.  In  case  of  doubt,  do  not  delay  too  long 
before  applying  the  therapeutic  test. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  ANTITOXIN.* 

By  E.  J.  Banzhaf,  Ph.  D., 

(Research  Laboratory , New  York  City  Board  of  Health.) 


I accepted  the  invitation  of  your  secretary-,  Dr.  Moss,  to 
speak  to  this  well-known  medical  society,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  upon  the  subject  of  antitoxin,  with  a mixed 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  trepidation.  With  pleasure  at  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  me,  through  your  secretary,  and  with 
trepidation  that  I might  not  fulfill  your  expectations.  Inas- 
much as  the  protective  and  curative  value  of  the  antitoxins  is 
well  established,  the  chemistry  of  these  antibodies  is  possibly 
not  so  attractive  as  researches  on  the  more  baffling  diseases. 
However,  any  knowledge  we  can  gain  from  the  chemistry  of 
the  antibodies  will  help  to  solve  other  difficulties  in  general 
biology,  physiology  and  pathology. 

■ w a n7/bmt  fifteen  year8  8ince  diphtheria  antitoxin  was 
introduced  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Hones  were  m 
tertained  that  the  antitoxin  would'  be  isolated^ 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  hopes  have  been  only  partly  M- 

tbeAr;;lyaV893;vBrie^  and  Ehrlich  ^tempted  to  isolate 
the  antitoxin  from  the  milk  of  immune  animals.  Smirnow  in 

1895,  was  probably  the  first  to  work  with  antitoxic  h ’ 

,f78h7?d1that  tte  active  ^stance  w^p^pT 

XL?  " »«.  4 

globulin  precipitated  by  dialysis  obtained  a^tiSin  ^ 
Dieudonne  showed  that  the  globulins  mwtoit  i a . 
dioxide  did  not  contain  antitoxin.  P P teted  by  carbon 
The  protein  precipitate,  obtained  by  both 
corresponded  to  the  globulins  of  the  Lm  t & . Worker8> 
fined.  This  globulin  is  now  known  as  eurinh.  ,°rlgl“ally  de" 
1897,  separated  the  globulins  into  four  fra  7 Br°di’  in 
gressive  addition  of  ammonium  sulnhato  T™*’  by  the  Po- 
tion. All  four  fractions  contoed  w °7  half  Batur- 
amounta  of  antitoxin.  Belfanti  and  pT7’  Ielatlvely  equal 
Sternburg,  Marcus,  Seng,  Hiss  Atkins  Freund  and 

the  results  of  Brodi  and  Dieudonne  " a“d  °therS  confirmed 
Atkinson,  in  1900,  working  in  the  lw  u T 
saturated  with  sodium  chloride  a snl  ,B  reh  Laboratory, 
taining  the  antitoxin.  By  Imp!^ f0”  * «lob^  eon: 
the  globulins  into  several  fractions^onf!-’  ^ dlfTer®«ated 

Ol  th.  to  b/'tacta,}0  “»  *«■•«  Portion 

sulphate.  Palpitation  with  ammonium 

* Read  before  the  Johns  Hoc, 


nature  of  antitoxin  by  digesting  the  serum  with 
stated  that  in  this  way  he  obtained  a solution 
toxin  which  was  free  from  protein. 

Mellanby  and  I,  working  independently  in 
confirm  Procher’s  work.  The  ratio  of  digestion  of  m fl, 
tein  was  approximately  the  rate  at  which  the  antitoxin  re 
destroyed. 

That  the  antitoxins  belong  to  that  class  of  substances  turn 
as  proteins,  practically  all  investigators  now  agree. 

It  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  call  your  attention  to  fe 
fact  that,  in  the  early  days,  the  antitoxic  6erum  contained  leg 
than  100  units  per  cubic  centimeter.  This  low  grade  of  sera: 
was  principally  due  to  the  inability  to  produce  a.  strong  lip 
theria  toxin.  Park  and  Williams,  in  1896,  isolated  a dip 
theria  culture  from  a child  with  a mild  case  of  diphtberii 
This  culture  proved  to  be  a strong  toxin  producer  and  is  e< 
used  and  known  throughout  the  world  as  “ Culture  No,  s’ 
With  the  toxin  from  this  culture  a more  potent  antitoxin  w 
gradually  obtained.  Thus  smaller  injections  of  serum  rat 
required  to  give  the  same  number  of  units.  This  was  desir#. 
for  it  was  early  recognized,  by  Pirquet  and  Schick,  that  u- 
jections  of  antitoxic  sera  were  sometimes  followed,  after  u 
incubation  period  of  eight  to  thirteen  days,  by  urticant 
eruptions,  joint  pains,  fever,  swelling  of  the  lymph  note 
edema  and  albuminuria.  These  disturbances  have  no  dim 
bearing  on  the  antitoxic  properties  of  the  serum,  for  ft; 
showed  that  normal  horse  serum  produces  the  same  efc 
This  reaction  Pirquet  and  Schick  have  termed  “ Serum  Site 
ness.” 

Although  almost  all  the  investigators  mentioned,  and  otter- 
established  the  fact  that  the  antitoxins  were  associated 
the  globulins,  there  was  practically  no  record  of  actual  te 
ministration  of  these  globulins.  Park,  in  1900,  tot  stud® 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  serum  rashes  and  other  d-“ 
turbances,  by  testing  a considerable  number  of  cases  witti- 
antitoxic  globulin  prepared  by  Atkinson.  The  results  * 
practically  identical  with  an  equal  number  of  cases  to® 
with  the  whole  serum  from  the  same  horse. 

In  1905,  Gibson,  working  in  the  Research  Laboratory,!® 
fected  a practical  method  of  recovering  the  pseudogM®- 
containing  the  antitoxin.  He  placed  the  precipitated 
ulins  obtained  by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate, !- 
saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  In  this  way  the  glob®- 
insoluble  in  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution,  «.  «•,  ^ 
ulin,  present  in  Atkinson’s  preparation,  was  eliminated, 
pseudoglobulin,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  saturated  sod'® 
chloride,  was  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  This  precipit1' 
was  then  dialyzed.  The  finished  concentrated  product  * 
about  two  and  a half  times  the  original  potency. 

With  this  product,  Dr.  Park  again  took  up  the  study ' 
rashes.  The  results  of  this  work  were  favorable.  Le®  - 
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Tirj1  ^ 80  satisfaetor^  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
ealth  laboratory  in  1906  sent  out  only  this  product.  Other 
^oratories  then  followed  suit. 

At  Dr.  Park’s  suggestion,  Gibson  and  I fractioned  the  anti- 
•ic  serum  with  progressive  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate 
° one-  lalf  saturation.  Our  experiments  resulted  some- 
t differently  from  those  reported  by  Brodi,  Atkinson  and 
1 Wf  foufd  that  the  Pseudoglobulin  of  the  higher  frac- 
s contained  uniformly  much  more  antitoxin,  per  gram 
tern,  than  that  precipitated  by  lower  concentration^ 
uonium  sulphate. 

>oth  from  a theoretical  and  practical  view,  the  results  were 
' satisfactory.  This  fractioning  of  the  antitoxic  sera  was 
oted  in  preference  to  Gibson’s  original  method. 

Purified  antitoxin  product  was  well  es- 
d’  the  question  occasionally  arose  regarding  its  pro- 
ve and  curative  value  m comparison  with  that  of  the  whole 
m from  which  it  was  derived.  According  to  certain 
>eh  investigators  and  others,  the  antitoxic  serum  mo=t 
e therapeutically  is  not  always  the  one  which  contains 
greatest  number  of  antitoxic  units.  They  maintain  that 
ierum  contains,  besides  antitoxin,  other  important  pro- 
re  and  curative  substances,  which  are  not  measured  by  the 
nt  method  of  standardization.  For  instance,  they  state 
i given  quantity  of  a 200-unit  serum  is  occasionally  more 
both  P^entively  and  curatively,  than  the  same'  quan- 
f a 500-umt  serum.  Roux,  Marfan,  Martin,  Mornont; 
i ier,  and  lately  Kraus  and  Schwoner,  support  the 
h views,  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  German, 
ih  and  American  investigators  support  Ehrlich’s  method 
ldardization. 

conclusions  of  the  work  of  Steinhardt  and  myself,  in 
we  used  several  strains  of  a 24-hour  agar  culture  of  live 
ena  bacilli,  with  antitoxic  serum  of  widely  varying 
ns,  were  that,  with  diphtheria  in  the  guinea-pig,  the 
mhe  value  of  the  serum  depended  upon  the  number  of 
ic  units  present.  No  other  substance,  besides  the  anti- 
3layed  an  important  role.  The  conclusions  of  our  work 
concentrated  globulin  containing  the  antitoxin,  and  the 
erum  from  which  it  was  derived,  were  the  same  as  just 
Since  our  work,  in  1908,  Kraus  and  Schwoner  have 
id  four  papers  on  this  subject.  The  conclusions  of  all 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  our  findings.  Berghaus, 

' m Ehrlich’s  laboratory,  corroborated  our  findings, 
ed  that  he  found  great  discrepancies  in  Kraus’  stand- 
in  of  the  antitoxic  value  of  the  serum. 

;ht  state  that  we  obtained  three  different  samples  of 
- serum  that  Kraus  and  Schwoner  used  in  their  work, 
ere  labelled  to  contain  200,  350  and  600  units,  re- 
x' 

• standardizations,  I found  the  first  to  contain  185 
leterioration  in  transit  might  account  for  this  differ- 
he  sample  said  to  contain  350  units  actually  eon- 
j5  units.  The  600-unit  sample  contained  only  360 





UJ.  meir  standi 

the  two  latter  samples,  no  comment  is  necessary 
whetTim  ^d,n^ham  observed  that 

,kir  "I1  T ? ‘ « » ft.  ■ ‘ 

the  w V ,P  nCy'  Prom  Ingham’s  results  from 

he  two  horses,  a relation  between  the  development  of  the  anti 

‘"™  s'*te  ,h«  lhe  mem  of  the  dob- 
ulms  is  m the  euglobulin  fraction.  g 

ul™raT,!eje?rrbIe  to  diSCUSS  the  ^actioning  of  theglob- 
least  two  iff  f t 816  C°mm0nIy  stated  to  consist  of  at 
l f the  CUgl0bulin’  “d  a more  soluble 

p otem  the  pseudoglobulm.  The  euglobulin  is  insoluble  in 

ysis6  U 's’alf  aCC°rdinf  P^ipitated  on  dilution  or  dial- 
ysis it  13  also  thrown  down  by  slight  acidification  The 
pseudoglobulin  belongs  by  definition  to  the  group  of  true  al 
bumms;  , ,,  it  is  soluble  in  pure  water.  In  practS  in- 
vestigators have  commonly  used  the  fractional  precipitation 
by  salting  out  with  ammonium  sulphate.  A half  volume  of 
aturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution  is  added  to  the  serum  ■ 

’T one4hlrd  saturation.  The  precipitate  is  the  euglobulin! 
lhe  separation  ,s  not  sharp  at  all.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
albumin  and  pseudoglobulin;  the  latter  can  be  thrown  down  by 
the  further  addition  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
to  half  saturation  In  current  writings  the  identity  of  this 
ractioned  euglobulin  has  been  confused  with  the  slight 
precipitate  obtained  on  dialysis,  dilution,  or  slight  acidifica- 
tion, m spite  of  the  early  work  of  Freund  and  Joachim  By 
employing  the  ammonium  sulphate  fractioning,  Ledingham 
like  Joachim,  found  the  increase  in  the  globulins  affected  the 
euglobulin  more  than  the  pseudoglobulin  fraction,  i e the 
great  increase  in  the  globulins  took  place  in  the  non-antitoxic 
protein.  Ledingham’s  interpretation  of  bis  results,  as  regards 
this  point,  seems  inconclusive,  for  he  does  not  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  limitations  in  the  salt  fractioning  of  the  pro- 
teins. His  observations,  associating  the  increase  in  the  glob- 
ulins with  the  questionable  euglobulin  fraction,  were  made  by 
direct  precipitation  of  the  serum  with  half  its  volume  of  satu- 
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rated  ammonium  sulphate  solution ; i.  e.,  one-third  saturation. 
When  re-precipitated  for  purification,  the  protein  was  usually 
re-dissolved  to  the  original  volume  and  the  same  amount  of 
ammonium  sulphate  solution  added  as  before.  Inasmuch  as 
the  globulins  may  have  been  doubled  as  the  result  of  immuni- 
zation, would  not  a great  part  of  this  increase  be  found  natu- 
rally in  the  euglobulin  fraction,  since  solubility  of  the  protein 
must  be  considered?  The  precipitate  obtained  at  one-third 
saturation  is  not  free  from  antitoxin.  It  may  contain  the 
greater  part  of  it  when  the  undiluted  serum  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  a half  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sul- 
phate solution.  To  illustrate  this,  Gibson  and  I precipitated 
ten  cubic  centimeters  of  plasma  by  the  direct  addition  of  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  saturated  ammonium  Bulphate  solution; 
again,  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  plasma  were  diluted  to 
33J  cubic  centimeters  with  water  and  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  16|  cubic  centimeters  of  the  saturated  ammonium  sul- 
phate solution,  and  finally,  a third  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
plasma  were  diluted  to  66§  cubic  centimeters  with  water  and 
precipitated  with  33J  cubic  centimeters  of  the  saturated 
ammonium  sulphate  solution.  We  then  had  ultimate  dilutions 
of  15,  50  and  100  cubic  centimeters  each,  at  one-third  satura- 
tion. The  precipitates  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  hours 
with  occasional  shaking,  to  permit  mechanically  precipitated 
protein  to  return  into  solution.  The  precipitates,  at  thS  three 
dilutions,  were  then  determined.  We  found  the  fraction  to  in 
dude  5.39  1.78  and  0.98  grams  of  protein  per  100  cubic  centi- 
meters at  the  three  respective  dilutions. 

Because  of  this  unsatisfactory  characterisation  of  the  “ eu  ” 
and  Pseudo-  globulin  by  the  ammonium  sulphate  fraction 
mg,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  differentiate  in  some  modified 
way  the  relative  globulin  changes.  We  have  La? 
determined  as  euglobulin  that  part  of  the  dobnlinT^- 
tated  on  saturating  with  sodium  chloride  preaP1- 

Freund  and  Joachim  state  that  saturation  with  and' 
chloride  precipitates  all  the  euglobulin  but  tw  ,,  . 6odlum 

only  a part  of  the  product  obtained  It  one  ttord  ' 1 
ammonium  sulphate.  We  may  consider  that  w^  aturatlon 
a differentiation  as  possible  between  the  tw  , “ Shwp 

sodium  chloride  senaratim,  ° g obullns-  The 


sodium  chloride  separation,  probably,  moL  tTuh  r 
the  common  conception  of  the  eueloh,  » j ' rePres«uts 
though  the  ammonium  sulphate  front'  ■ ^ Pseut*°globulin, 
usually  been  employed.  With  vour  opt  °mn8’  beretofore>  has 
term  the  globulin  soluble  in  srturatedTd10”’  W®  shdl 
tion,  pseudoglobulin:  and  tv,„  dlum  chloride  solu- 


tion, pseudoglobulin;  and  the  riZ  T chl 
sodium  chloride  solution,  euglobulin^11  8at™ 

The  observations  of  Atkinson  and  T»d-  u 
only  determinations  of  a quantitate  ,Ledmgham  were  the 

and  the  antitoxic  potency  throughouUlm'course^f  ?lobulins 


zation. 


The  subject  is  of  extreme  important  , 
of  the  problem  as  to  the  chemical  Jtumlf  tk  **  *&&*** 
stances  is  considered,  because  of  the  con  f L Pr°tective 
substances  with  the  pseudoglobulip  7 “ 7“°“  °f  the^ 
in  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution  r gl°bulin  soluble 
lowed  quantitatively  the  protTZe  LZ  "° * 

S 111  the  plasma  Qf 


eleven  horses.  The  characteristic  globulin  increase 
immunization  was  observed  in  all  the  horses.  The  ms 
was  found  in  the  pseudoglobulin. 

We  allowed  about  six  weeks  to  elapse  after  the  Mania: : 
was  started,  before  taking  a sample  bleeding  for  safe. 
From  this  time  on  samples  were  taken  every  week  during  a 
treatment.  This  first  estimation  gave  us  in  all  the  ter 
increase  in  the  pseudoglobulin  varying  from  45  to  l’« 
cent,  and  a loss  of  albumin  from  25  to  85  per  cent.  Ik 
can  be  seen  that  great  protein  changes  had  taken  piste  si:c 
only  six  weeks  immunization.  That  we  missed  the  tint 
early  changes  we  realized  after  it  was  too  late. 

The  total  proteins  showed  an  increase  of  from  20  to  45 
cent.  This  increase  was  at  its  highest  after  about  two  mna 
of  treatment  and  was  true  in  all  the  horses  regardless  of  c 
content.  After  two  and  a half  to  three  months  treatment  t 
total  proteins  decreased  and  fluctuated  somewhat  throngLc 
their  entire  immunization. 

The  proteins,  however,  never  dropped  to  the  normal sue 
even  though  weekly  full  bleedings  were  taken;  in  some  is 
extending  over  a period  of  many  months.  This,  therefa 
shows  us  that  the  influence  of  repeated  bleedings  does : 
essentially  influence  the  protein  changes  induced  by  tout- 
zation.  These  remarkable  regenerative  processes  are  tort; 
of  note. 

The  highest  antitoxic  value  obtained  from  these  horses  w 
850  units;  at  this  time  the  albumin  was  75  per  cent  lower  is 
this  horse’s  normal  amount,  and  the  pseudoglobnlin  SO 
cent  higher.  An  exceptionally  refractory  horse,  with  its  fe 
est  value  125  units,  showed  a decrease  of  55  per  cent  alt*3 
and  an  increase  of  85  per  cent  of  pseudoglobulin.  Tl® 
can  be  seen  that  the  decrease  of  albumin  and  the  incr® 
pseudoglobulin  take  place  in  an  immunized  horse  regard 
of  the  antitoxic  content.  We  wish  to  state,  however,  tint 
maximum  antitoxic  potency  does  not  necessarily  13 
other  immune  substances  are  present  in  greatest  amounts 
that  they  are  developed  in  corresponding  degree  with  the  a-- 
toxin.  Immunization  aimed  to  be  of  specific  character  & 
lead  to  the  production  of  other  antibodies.  Collins  and  ■ 
have  shown  that  group  and  specific  bacterial  agglutinins  ■- 
be  developed  by  immunizations  against  yeasts,  enzyme  Pri? 
rations  and  nucleins.  , 

These  experiments  afford  actual  proof  of  the  developm®- 
many  widely  different  anti-substances  during  immunize - 
A similar  stimulation,  leading  to  the  formation  of  nurrer:'' 
antibodies  besides  the  precipitins  and  specific  antitoxins,  p 
ably  occurs  on  immunization  with  bacterial  toxins. 
stances  may  represent  the  increase  in  the'  pseudoglobulin 
which  they  are  associated. 

In  the  course  of  immunization,  then,  there  is  a mar  ^ 
crease  (even  over  100  per  cent)  in  the  pseudoglobulia  »»■ ;' 
of  the  blood  plasma.  This  increase  tends  to  precede 
opment  of  maximum  antitoxic  potency  and  is 
independent  of  the  latter.  With  a diminution  of  the  I*  3 
the  pseudoglobulin  increase  is  reduced,  with  a ten  ®'. 
this  change  to  precede  the  antitoxin  variation. 
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he  proteins  eliminated  in  the  process  of  purification  were 
nuch  less  than  we  had  expected.  For,  as  is  well  known,  in 
he  average  normal  horse  serum  the  proteins  are  distributed 
is  follows:  albumin  40  per  cent;  pseudoglobulin  42  per  cent; 
uglobulin  18  per  cent.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  about  58 
>er  cent  of  the  protein  was  eliminated  in  the  purifying  proc- 
ss. We  now  know,  however,  that  in  the  average  immunized 
lorse  the  proteins  of  the  serum  are  distributed  as  follows: 
lbumin  12  per  cent;  pseudoglobulin,  containing  the  antitoxin, 
8 per  cent;  euglobulin  10  per  cent. 

Thus  only  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  protein  could  be  elimi- 
ated,  depending  on  the  fluctuation  of  albumin  and  euglobulin 
ontent  of  immunized  horses. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1908,  an  observation  of  Stark's  came 
o my  notice. 

Stark  showed  that  when  egg  albumen  was  heated  for  one 
our  at  50°  C.  a portion  of  it  was  converted  into  a body,  which 
ppeared  to  be  a globulin  because  of  its  precipitation  and 
dution  reactions.  This  fact  aroused  mv  curiosity  as  to  what 
esult  would  be  obtained  if  antitoxic  serum  or  the  antitoxic 
seudoglobulin  solution  was  heated.  With  this  in  view,  I 
arried  out  a large  series  of  heating  experiments  with  results 
lat  were  rather  gratifying  as  a means  of  further  purifying 
le  antitoxin.  This  gave  at  least  50  per  cent  purer  antitoxin 
lan  had  ever  before  been  obtained.  In  order  to  make  this 
Icar,  we  will  take  the  serum  of  an  immunized  horse.  The 
roteins  of  this  animal’s  serum,  we  will  assume,  are  distributed 
3 follows:  albumin  12  per  cent;  pseudoglobulin,  containing 
le  antitoxin,  78  per  cent;  euglobulin  10  per  cent.  If  we  heat 
lis  serum  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  at  a temperature  of 
1°  C.  we  will  have  a rearrangement  of  the  precipitation 
laraeterization  of  the  proteins.  If  we  now  estimate  the 
bumin,  we  will  find,  instead  of  12  per  cent,  only  about  9 poi- 
nt; the  pseudoglobulin,  containing  the  antitoxin,  instead  of 


78  per  cent,  only  about  50  per  cent;  and  the  euglobulin,  in- 
stead of  10  per  cent,  will  be  increased  to  about  41  per  cent. 
All  of  the  antitoxin,  with  the  exception  of  about  7 per  cent 
which  is  lost  bv  the  heat  employed,  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
maining pseudoglobulin. 

From  a scientific  standpoint,  this  is  extremely  interesting, 
in  that  it  opens  a new  field  for  further  investigation,  which 
may  throw  more  light  on  the  chemical  characteristics  and  the 
nature  of  antitoxin. 

Formerly,  all  the  evidence  was  in  favor  of  the  pseudoglob- 
ulin nature  of  the  antitoxins.  The  antitoxins  had  every 
known  character  of  this  protein.  'Mellanby,  in  1908,  stated 
that  antitoxin  is  actually  a part  of  the  pseudoglobulin.  Now, 
however,  we  know  that  we  can  heat  the  pseudoglobulin,  con- 
taining the  antitoxin,  and  actually  change  the  precipitation 
limits  of  about  one-third  of  it,  i.  c.,  from  the  pseudoglobulin 
to  the  euglobulin  condition,  without  loss  of  antitoxin.  From 
this  we  can  conclude  that  the  pseudoglobulin  in  an  immunized 
horse  is  not  necessarily  antitoxin.  The  chemical  combination 
of  pseudoglobulin  and  antitoxin,  if  such  is  the  case,  is  not  a 
fast  and  stable  one.  If  a union  does  exist  it  must  be  merely  an 
unstable  combination  that  can  be  disassociated  by  heat.  As 
an  analogy  to  this,  Calmette’s  work  on  cobra  venom  and  its 
antitoxin  might  be  mentioned.  Calmette,  you  will  remember, 
showed  that  when  neutral  mixtures  of  venom  and  antitoxin 
were  heated,  the  antitoxin  lost  its  identity  and  the  venom  re- 
gained its  toxicity.  He  stated  that  the  mixture  of  venom 
and  antitoxin  form  an  unstable  combination  and  that  each 
of  the  two  substances  preserves  its  individuality  in  the  mixture. 

From  the  knowledge  we  now  have  in  regard  to  antitoxin,  it  is 
justifiable  to  conclude  that  there  is  a union  between  the  anti- 
toxin and  psoudoglobulin,  either  a mere  adsorption  or  an  un- 
stable chemical  combination,  and  that  the  antitoxin  can  be  dis- 
associated from  the  pseudoglobulin  without  losing  its  identity. 


THE  CLINICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
CATALYTIC  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  M.  C.  \V ix tern itz,  M.  D., 

Associate,  in  Pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


( From  the  Pathological  and  Medical  Clinical 

latalase  is  an  enzyme  of  universal  occurrence  characterized 
its  power  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide  with  the 
iration  of  water  and  molecular  oxygen.  Further  than  this 
y little  is  know-n  concerning  its  function.  Its  intimate 
urrence  with  peroxidase,  however,  has  led  to  the  assumption 
t these  two  ferments  are  associated  in  the  oxidative  phe- 
lena  of  the  body. 

’he  following  report  is  based  upon  a series  of  experimental 
clinical  investigations  in  which  C.  R.  Meloy,  6.  II.  Henry, 
IlcPhedran,  J.  P.  Pratt,  and  \V.  B.  Rogers  were  associated 
1 the  author. 


Laboratories  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.) 

Experimental  Work. 

The  study  of  the  catalytic  activity  of  both  normal  and 
diseased  human  tissues  and  of  the  blood  in  experimentally 
produced  diseases  in  animals  is  confined  to  a few  isolated 
observations.  For  this  reason  we  have  first  interested  ourselves 
in  this  field  and  the  results  of  these  investigations  seem  so 
essential  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  clinical  applica- 
tion of  the  test  that  they  will  be  briefly  summarized. 

The  determination  of  the  catalytic  activity  of  human  tissues 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  were 
reduced  in  their  power  to  split  hydrogen  peroxide  in  chronic 
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nephritis,  and  that  this  reduction  varied  directly  with  the 
severity  of  the  condition.  The  lowest  activity  was  obtained 
in  urffimia.  In  no  other  disease,  including  eclampsia,  was  this 
• universal  decrease  in  the  activity  of  the  enzyme  found  (1). 

After  it  had  been  determined  that  the  catalytic  activity  of  a 
single  rabbit’s  blood  is  constant  from  day  to  day  over  long 
periods  of  time  the  influence  of  the  kidney  and  its  function 
upon  the  catalase  of  the  blood  was  studied  with  the  following 
results:  after  ligation  of  the  ureters,  bilateral  nephrectomy 
or  urasmia,  resulting  from  uranium  nitrate  nephritis  there 
is  a fall  m the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  which  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  as  death  is  approached.  The  tissues 
of  such  animals  at  autopsy  show  a like  reduction  (2). 

The  effect  of  salts  on  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  of 
living  rabbits  was  then  investigated  for  the  following  reasons 
1)  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  various  salte 
to  a catalase  extract  in  vitro  influences  the  action  of  the 
enzyme  and  (2)  because  the  decreased  activity  of  the  catalase 
of  the  blood  in  nephritis  might  in  some  way  be  related  to  the 
salt  retention  in  this  disease.  The  results  seem  conclusive 
Acids,  alkalies  and  salts  all  reduced  the  activity  when  injected 
intravenously  In  these  experiments  it  is  important  to  make 
observations  during  the  injection  and  at  short  interval  S 
the  injection  has  been  discontinued,  since  there  i«  a r ■ i 
pensation  on  the  part  of  the  organism  with  P C°m‘ 

of  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood.  For  exampTe  2oTl 
° per  cent  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution  ™ P ’ 0 cc‘ 
in  the  activity  of  the  blood  which  is  rapidly  marked  fal] 
(1  to  5 minutes  after  the  injection  hJ  h J COVere<i  from 
ami  then  a much  more  marked  fall  in  «£*“*! 3Tntinued) 
by  a much  longer  time  for  comnena  f actlvity  followed 

of  the  same  salt.  This  continuefon  toheTteTcct^'  6 

compensation  is  lost  and  death  ensues  Tt  ; JW?’ons  untl1 
basis  to  construct  a hypothetical  e™i'  7 P°SSlble  °n  this 
of  the  catalase  in  nephritis  and  urimia73r  ^ **“  declim' 

Further  studies  on  the  relation  nf  •' 
catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  were  madeTfwf  “8  40  tbo 
After  the  extirpation  of  many  organs  ther  ^ refmlt6' 

m the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  The  f 11  M 

»tion  of  thc  thyroid> but  * 

an  acuteSperitonitis  tlmreTayle  a JJrpf°^.that  following 
activity  of  the  blood.  This  rise  usuallv  P n?<!  “ the  cata'vtic 
after  the  peritonitis  is  produced  and  7 °CCUrs  Wlthin  6 hours 
days.  Thc  curve  of  activity  is  entirely  y/0ntmue  for  several 
the  body  temperature  or  white  blood  cIunfT^11*  °f  that  of 
an  increased  number  of  erythrocytes  ’,but  eorr<*ponds  to 

From  the  above  experi  ments  several  °f W 6 ■ ' 
catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  can  k a 7’'  mfluen«ng  the 
number  of  red  blood  cells,  the  fun  f d' 3 UCed-  “aniely 
kidney,  and  the  . ’ C tunct>°n  of  the  ti .•( 


[So.  is 


the 

and 


number  of  red  blood  cells,  the  fun  7 UCed>  namely 
kidney,  and  the  action  of  salts,  acids,  IndalLlTes 

Clinical  Application-  op  tup  t 

"■Imp,. 

«,  in  . Pnxto.  This  i,  «„w  th«  lobe  „ 

ce-  of  water;  5 cc.  0f 


tins  dilution  suffices  for  a test.  It  is  placed 
bottle  in  which  there  is  also  a vial  with  5 ce.  of  »t, 
hydrogen  peroxide.  The  large  bottle  is  connected  rt 
gas  burette  and  then  uniformly  agitated  in  order  to  brinr:- 
blood  and  hydrogen  peroxide  in  contact.  Theamo*.' 
oxygen  liberated  is  measured  over  a given  period  of  time  if 
seconds).  The  procedure  requires  only  a few  minutes. i 
error  is  slight  and  no  precautions  beyond  ordinarv  -y- 
temperature  and  clean  apparatus  are  necessary. 

A series  of  100  normal  individuals  of  different  age  and  si! 
were  first  studied ; 80  per  cent  of  these  vary  within  pkw> 
logical  limits,  i.  e.,  5 cc.  of  a 1-400  dilution  of  their  blood  nl 
liberate  from  13  to  17  cc.  of  oxygen  from  5 cc.  of  neutral:; 
3 per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  in  15  seconds.  In  the  ofe 
20  per  cent  the  amount  of  oxygen  liberated  varies  within  wit 
limits,  12-22  ce.  These  variations  are  independent  of  ib 
number  of  red  blood  cells  and  hemoglobin  percentage.  T:- 
explanation  of  this  variation  is  at  present  not  fortesE 
It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  it  in  nit: 
when  interpreting  the  activity  of  the  blood  in  disease 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  of : 
single  normal  individual  is  constant  from  day  to  day  over  1m; 
periods  of  time  and  in  this  way  a base  line  can  be  obiair;-: 
from  which  the  significance  of  any  change  in  the  activity  a 
be  readily  interpreted. 

The  Catalytic  Activity  op  the  Blood  in  Diseis 

Typhoid  Fever. — Fifteen  cases  were  followed  through";: 
their  illness  with  the  following  results.  During  the  early fc 
of  their  illness  there  was  no  change  in  the  catalytic  acimy 
of  the  blood,  but  towards  the  third  week  there  was  a grab! 
fall  accompanying  the  anemia.  During  convalescence  t* 
activity  became  normal  together  with  the  red  blood  «*'• 
Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Tract  including  lobar  pi& 
monia,  tuberculosis,  and  empyema  (12  cases).  There!1 
slight  decline  in  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  during!' 
course  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The  relation  of  this  decline : 
the  crisis  and  the  salt  metabolism  of  this  disease  lias  not 
been  determined.  In  other  diseases  of  the  respirator'  t»; 
there  is  no  noteworthy  variation  in  the  power  of  the  W001- 1 
split  hydrogen  peroxide  except  where  the  disease  is a('* 
panied  by  a severe  anemia. 

Acute  Peritonitis. — In  4 out  of  5 cases  of  acute  peritonits 
examined  there  was  a characteristic  rise  in  the  catalytic  ac- 
ti'ity  of  the  blood.  In  one  a reading  had  been  made 
the  peritonitis  occurred  while  in  the  other  three  the 
activity  was  confirmed  by  the  decline  to  normal,  foil”*®' 
operation.  In  the  one  instance  where  no  rise  was 
the  reading  was  only  made  20  hours  after  operation.  & ‘ 
cases  of  suspected  peritonitis  with  high  fever  and  leucocyi 
the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  was  normal,  and  in  ( 
cases  tlie  peritoneum  was  found  clean  at  operation. 

Diabetes  Mcllitus  and  Catarrhal  Jaundice  exert  no 
upon  the  catalytic  activity  of  thc  blood. 
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’ the  thyroid  gland  both  hypo-  and  hyperthyreosis,  the  eata- 
tic  activity  of  a single  patient’s  blood  is  not  constant  from 
ly  to  day.  In  hyperthyreosis  the  activity  tends  to  increase 
hile  in  hypothyreosis  the  activity  assumes  a level  lower 
tan  normal.  This  may  be  of  significance  in  interpreting  the 
mdition  of  the  thyroid  gland  where  the  signs  and  symptoms 
•e  atypical. 

Renal,  Cardiac  and  Cardio-Renal  Cases. — Twenty-four  cases. 
Despite  the  presence  of  a marked  nephritis  provided  there 
re  no  symptoms  of  renal  insufficiency  (uraemia)  there  will 
3 no  marked  change  in  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood. 

2.  Where  there  is  a chronic  nephritis  accompanied  by 
idefinite  symptoms  of  renal  insufficiency  the  catalytic  activity 
f the  blood  will  be  irregular  from  day  to  day  and  will  tend  to 
ssume  a level  lower  than  normal. 

3.  In  acute  mercurial  nephritis  there  is  a fall  in  the  cata- 
rtic  activity  of  the  blood. 

4.  With  uraemic  coma  there  is  a marked  fall  in  the  catalytic 
ctivity  of  the  blood  which  is  permanent  if  the  coma  ends 
itally  but  which  recovers  should  the  coma  disappear. 

5.  With  retention  of  urine  due  to  obstruction  of  the  lower 
rinary  tract  there  is  a marked  decline  in  the  catalytic  activity 
f the  blood.  This  decline  may  persist  for  some  time  but 
rould  the  obstruction  be  removed  the  catalase  will  again  rise. 

Cardiac  Cases. — Even  in  severe  cardiac  disease  there  is  no 
ignificant  change  in  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood.  In 
)me  cases  it  is  high.  This  may  be  normal  for  these  individ- 
als  as  it  will  be  remembered  some  normal  individuals  have  a 
igh  activity.  In  no  single  case  was  the  activity  sufficiently 
ecreased  after  many  readings  had  been  made  to  suggest  renal 
lsuffieiency. 

Cardio-renal  Cases. — In  .three  cases  of  cardio-renal  disease 
here  the  clinical  findings  suggested  a renal  insufficiency  the 
talytic  activity  of  the  blood  was  normal.  At  autopsy  only  a 
ionic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  the  result  of  a 
compensated  heart,  was  found. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — In  two  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
3 catalytic  activity  of  the  blood  was  high.  Whether  this  is 
increase  over  normal  is  not  known  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
;h  reading  would  differentiate  apoplectic  coma  from  uraemic 
na. 


The  Catalytic  Activity  of  the  Blood  in  Peegnancy. 

Neither  pregnancy  nor  labor  have  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood.  Ten  cases. 

The  toxaemias  of  pregnancies  accompanied  by  coma  and 
convulsions  can  be  differentiated  into  two  groups  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  blood. 

1.  Cases  where  there  is  no  change  in  the  catalytic  activity. 
These  will  include  eclampsia  without  renal  involvement. 
Seven  cases. 

2.  Cases  with  decreased  catalytic  activity ; three  cases.  These 
will  include : 

a.  Chronic  nephritis  where  the  excessive  work  thrown  on 
the  kidneys  by  the  fcetus  will  bring  about  renal  insufficiency. 

b.  Eclampsia,  etc.,  with  marked  renal  involvement.  The 
significance  of  this  differentiation  in  the  prognosis  for  future 
pregnancies  is  clear.  In  the  first  group  future  pregnancy  may 
be  normal.  In  the  second  it  will  most  likely  be  complicated 
by  a toxsemia,  the  result  of  renal  insufficiency. 

Malignant  Disease  and  Diseases  of  the  Haematopoietic 
System. 

The  results  are  still  too  meagre  to  be  of  value. 

The  interpretation  of  the  clinical  results  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  experimental  work,  and  in  many  places  will  ‘ 
probably  be  unsatisfactory.  The  number  of  cases  is  likewise 
too  few  to  allow  of  anything  but  broad  conclusions.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  work  will  be  of  value  in  the  study  of  the 
oxidative  phenomena  of  the  blood,  in  further  detail  than  is 
allowed  from  the  enumeration  of  the  red  blood  cells  and  the 
determination  of  their  hemoglobin  content. 
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DISTOMA  PULMONALE  IN  WISCONSIN. 

By  Henry  Hanson,  M.  D. 

(From  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.) 


The  finding  of  lung  flukes  (Distoma  Pulmonale,  or  Para- 
gonimus  Westermanii)  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  and  great 
importance  that  it  seems  to  me  the  case  in  question  should  be 
reported.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  specific  cases  in  which  this  parasite  has  been  found  in 
domestic  animals  in  this  country.  One  case  has  been  reported 
for  man,  an  imported  case  seen  in  Portland,  Oregon.  In  the 
“aTf‘  (1j908)  number  of  *e  Denver  Medical  Times  and 
Utah  Medical  Journal,  E.  W.  Lazell  reported  a case  of 
Cysticercus  eelluloste  and  Distomum  pulmonalis  in  Brain 
with  Exhibition  of  Specimens.”  This  paper  deals  so  briefly 
with  the  case  and  the  description  of  the  parasites  is  so  in- 
complete that  one  can  hardly  feel  satisfied  to  class  them  with 
the  group  of  parasites  known  as  the  Paragonimus  Wester- 
manii, and  yet  the  paragonimus  is  the  only  fluke  which  is 
known  to  get  into  the  brain.  " 

stIP  i°f  Pre8ent  tiZ the  di8eaSti  has  unknown  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  only  two  other  States  previously 
known  to  have  these  parasites  are  Michigan  (Ann  Ai-tn  \ l 
Ohio  (Columbus  and  Cincinnati).  l/L  Aibot  tb  Vf 

“ *7*  ■ «"»  I"*  •<  • and  E »' 

Ward  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  identified  tb  H'  B' 
site  and  wrote  the  first  report  of  the  presence  of  this  1 ** 
in  the  United  States  The  ™rao;t  P ? f ““  hm« 
of  the  Department 

Hospital  Service,  U.  S„  whoSnflrmed  WwA’  dil 
pronounced  them  identical  with  1 p 
manii.  In  the  second  case  the  L fli^^f 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Kellicott,  who  also  referSt?  * d°g 
men  to  Ward.  In  the  third  ,,  erred  t*lls  speei- 

found  in  hogs  slaughtered  at  the  abaft  * 1UD°  fluke  was 
Ohio.  Th.«»«,cfw,t  " »;*“"*  » 

ease  in  a cat  and  also  two  of  her  kitten!^  °f  the  dis- 
village  of  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin)  add  ££**  b°r“  “ the 
endemic  theory  of  the  infection  Thk  f hei  proof  of  fte 
new  parasite  to  deal  with.  The  We  hav®  a 

been  discovered  before  is  most  isj!”}  ^ Parasite  has  not 
1»  ml  ten  looked  VhT  " ‘l'  *«  “«  « 

mind  that  there  are  eases  of  this  “ n°  do«bt  in  my 

which  have  been  overlooked  simply  bn6886  hMaan  beings 
this  kind  has  not  been  known  Sexist  “ infccti°*  of 
This  parasite,  as  is  well  known  to  tw  v 
sion  to  look  up  its  history  i8  „ no  who  h«ve  had  occa 
It  is  especially  important  ftat  medi^m^  ™wek°™  one. 
lookout  for  possible  eases  of  this  t r 8h°uld  be  on  the 
ptysis,  which  are  probably  called  • eCt!°n’  parasit3c  hsemo- 
aceount  of  the  obscurity  of  the  phvv'TT111  tuberealosis  on 
scattered  distribution  of  the  cases luDS  findings  T)lp 
dicatc  that  the  parasite  ^te  * "°a,d *» £ 

it  is  more  common  than  is  generahv  f'  eStablish«d  and  that 
mg  of  the  parasite  dates  Kfc  ^ first 

0JJ>  the  first  , 


report  bv 


Ward  to  1894.  Other  reports  have  appeared  at  inter®, 
which  references  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  present  paper  is  especially  concerned  with  the  feiE 
of  lung  flukes  in  two  autopsied  cats  in  Wauwatosa,  Wisce 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  Hirsch,  of  Wauwatosa.  I.-, 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  this  study,  since  it  is  tire 
his  interest  in  the  case  that  the  parasite  was  discovered,  i 
first  noticed  that  one  of  the  cats  owned  by  the  family  n 
coughing  and  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  tel 
he  killed  and  dissected  the  cat.  Later  when  a sec-onii  >; 
began  to  show  symptoms  it  was  brought  up  to  the  labour 
of  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  where  the  cat  was  ft? 
formed  and  autopsied. 

History  op  Cat.* 

Case  I. — The  first  case  of  lung  flukes  to  come  under  mi : 
servatlon  was  that  of  a female  cat.  Early  in  the  spring  of  5,: 
she  with  three  other  kittens  was  found  under  an  old  lumber 
The  other  kittens  were  taken  away,  but  this  one  was  if? i: 
grew  up  as  a family  pet.  After  she  had  become  somewhat  w 
than  a year  old,  we  noticed  that  she  had  a very  peculiar  ass 
This  was  not  clear  and  free,  but  rather  close  and  ch$u 
We  at  first  thought  little  of  the  matter  and  permitted  tk* 
to  remain  a pet.  The  cough  gradually  grew  worse  audited 
seemed  to  lose  weight.  As  we  did  not  deem  It  well  to  harti 
sick  cat  as  a pet  we  concluded  to  dispose  of  her.  Durlii-1 
Christmas  holidays  of  1908  the  cat  was  chloroformed L 
autopsied.  The  lungs  at  their  apices  were  of  normal  color,  - 
at  their  bases  colored  nodular  areas  were  to  bo  so*31-  '' 
cutting  Into  one  of  these  areas  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  - 
two  parasites  contained  therein.  Upon  opening  the  otter 
for  now  it  was  evident  that  these  dark  colored  nodules  vr 
such,  other  pairs  of  parasites  were  found.  In  all  there  a* 
have  been  6 or  8 different  cysts  and  each  contained  two  par* ' 

Case  II. — The  second  case  of  lung  parasites  was  also : ’ 
female  cat.  The  cat,  a kitten  of  the  cat  in  the  first caw  3“ 
bom  on  March  25,  1908.  When  but  a few  months  old  * 
gave  Indications  of  a throat  or  lung  trouble  by  a choking 
This  gradually  became  more  marked  and  the  cat 
Finally  she  had  several  hemorrhages  and  then  she  was 
formed,  and  autopsied  on  Easter  Sunday,  1909,  In  the  Pa 
cal  Laboratory  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  £i 
Anatomical  Findings. — With  the  exception  of  the  l®'- 
findings  were  negative. 

Lung  of  Cat. — The  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  la  °t 
color,  crepitates  and  shows  no  infiltration  except  in  u ^ 
part  where  a few  areas  of  induration  can  he  seen  w c 
" hat  resemble  tuberculosis  nodules.  The  nodules  vary  ^ 

In  the  lower  lobe  there  are  more  of  these  areas, 80106  0 
are  from  1 to  2 mm.  or  more  in  diameter.  These  hara  ^ 
translucent  appearance,  and  are  of  an  opaque  graylsh-w  ^ ^ 
Other  areas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  lobe  are 
dirty  brownish-gray  with  a yellowish-green  tinge  in  the u 
tissues.  Along  the  mediastinal  portion  there  are  333030  ^ 
grayish,  dull,  semltranslucent  areas.  In  the  lower  pa 

* History  written  by  Edwin  Hirsch,  Wauwatosa,  wls 
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sarance  In  the  lung.  On  section  one  cuts  into  a definite  cyst 
:h  contains  two  lanceolate  bodies  somewhat  coffee-bean 
>ed,  but  the  blunter  head  end  differs  from  the  narrower 
end  and  thus  to  some  extent  destroys  the  analogy  of  the 
le-bean.  The  fluke  resembles  the  larva  of  the  potato  bug 
•sal  surface).  The  flukes  each  have  a rounded  dorsal  and  a 
ened  ventral  surface.! 

ie  flukes  in  this  case  measured  11  mm.  long  by  4 to  4.5  mm. 
: and  in  the  fresh  live  condition  about  the  same  in  the  dorso- 
ral  diameter.  On  inspection  one  can  see  dark,  blackish-blue 
s which,  as  I have  found  on  further  study,  are  the  internal 


■'or  a detailed  description  of  the  parasite  I will  quote  from 
trated  Key  to  the  Trematode  Parasites  of  Man.  Bulletin, 
17,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 

’ype  Species  Paraoonimus  Westermanii  (Kerbebt,  1878). 

3 Asiatic  Lung  Fluke — Pabaqonimos  Westermanii — (Her- 
bert, 1878)— Stiles  & Hassall— 1900  of  Man. 

Specific  Diagnosis. — Paragonimus:  8 to  16  mm.  long  (after 
cott  15  to  20  mm.),  4 to  8 mm.  broad,  2 to  5 mm.  thick; 
p pinkish  to  reddish-brown  (alive),  slate  color  when  pre- 
d;  live  specimens  are  depressed  and  with  a variable  out- 
preserved  specimens  often  oval  to  elongate  pyriform,  trans- 
section round  or  nearly  so,  anterior  end  bluntly  rounded, 
rior  end  less  blunt.  Oral  sucker  0.53  to  nearly  0.75  mm. 
kart)  or  more;  0.864  by  1.017  mm.  or  1 to  1.4  mm.  (Ward); 

10  to  1.12  by  0.83  mm.  (Stiles  and  Hassall) ; 0.78  mm.  (Ker- 
in diameter,  terminal  or  subterminal  in  different  specl- 
from  the  same  lung.  Ventral  acetabulum  0.6  to  at  most 

mm.  (Leuckart);  0.78  mm.  (Herbert);  0.75  to  1.017  mm. 
d) ; 0.88  to  1.2  by  0.86  to  1.44  mm.  (Stiles  and  Hassall)  very 
:ly  larger  than  oral  sucker.  Skin  provided  with  broad  scale- 
ipines.  Pharynx  elongate;  esophagus  very  short  so  that  the 
:ation  of  the  intestines  is  considerably  anterior  of  the 

11  acetabulum;  intestinal  ceaca  usually  somewhat  zigzag 
distance  from  each  other  run  irregularly  to  posterior  end. 
il  pore,  often  indistinct,  close  to  caudal  margin  of  ventral 
mlum,  may  be  in  the  median  line  or  immediately  to  right 
; of  it.  Male  organs:  Cirrus  or  cirrus  pouch  absent;  ductus 
atorius  is  straight;  testicles  tubular,  ramified,  one  slightly 
ior  of  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  Female 
i:  Ovary  branched  lateral,  right  or  left  of  medial  line, 
hat  posterior  of  acetabulum  and  anteroventral  of  trans- 
vitello-duct;  on  the  opposite  side  of  median  line  and  at 
the  same  height  is  situated  a lobate  shell  gland  and  a 
short  massed  uterus:  in  some  specimens  the  latter  may 
across  the  median  line  and  partially  cover  the  ovary; 

>f  uterus  extend  ventrally  of  shell  gland;  vitellaria  mar- 
bighly  developed,  extending  anterior  to  posterior  ex- 
',  often  leaving  but  a small  portion  of  the  dorsal  and 
median  fold  uncovered;  transverse  vitello-ducts  dorsal; 
a reservoir  large;  Laurer’s  canal  present.  Eggs  oval, 
DO  n long  by  66  ix  broad  (Leuckart) ; 96  to  118  ix  long  by 
3 ix  broad  (Ward);  68  to  96  long  by  48  to  60  /x  broad 
and  Hassall) ; yellow  shell.  Miracidium  ciliated,  de- 
ader eggs  leave  host.  Sporocyst,  redia,  cercaria,  and 
diate  host  undetermined. 

itat. — Lungs  and  brain  (occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
r),  royal  tiger  (Felis  tigris),  domesticated  cat  (Fells  catus 
sata),  domesticated  dog  (Canis  familiaris),  swine  (Sus 
pmesticata)  and  man  (Homo  sapiens). 
trophic  Distribution. — China,  Japan,  Formosa,  occasional 
t cases  in  Europe,  some  cases  of  endemic  infection  in  the 
States.” 


organs  such  as  uterus  and  intestines.  One  of  the  flukes  was  cut 
accidentally  and  as  a result  secreted  a dark  biliary,  viscid- 
looking  fluid  substance.  Color  of  flukes,  a reddish-brown.  On 
section  of  the  lung  one  finds  a more  or  less  infiltrated  appear- 
ance, with  nodules  of  varying  size.  The  cut  surface  in  such 
areas  has  a yellowish  appearance  and  smears  from  these  areas 
reveal  a large  number  of  eggs  with  a chitinous  yellow  shell. 
The  smears  are  obtained  by  simply  drawing  a slide  across  the 
fresh  lung  surface.  These  eggs  are  oval,  one  end  blunter  than 
the  other,  the  blunter  end  has  a definite  operculum.  Within  the 
eggs  are  found  varying  pictures.  Some  seem  to  be  simply  an 
empty  shell  while  others  have  a definite  yolk  or  nuclear  structure 
in  the  center  of  the  egg  mass.  The  eggs  with  the  yolk  mass 
also  contain  some  cells  which  have  the  appearance  of  endothelial 
cells,  but  have  a very  granular  protoplasm,  almost  resembling  the 
granules  of  the  Herzfehlerzellen. 

Microscopic  Findings. — Section,  stained  with  hsemotoxylin  and 
eosin,  taken  through  the  fibrous  cyst  with  some  of  the  surround- 
ing lung  tissue.  In  the  gross  this  shows  a fibrous  capsule  about 
the  parasites,  about  1 mm.  thick  with  a dense  surrounding  in- 
filtrated tissue.  Microscopically  this  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
whorls  of  fibrous  tissue  with  some  round,  spindle  and  fibro- 
blastic cellular  infiltration.  The  picture  is  that  of  a chronic 
inflammation  resembling  a fibrous  pneumonia.  In  the  center  of 
this  cyst  there  are  some  organizing  blood  clots  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  round  cells,  other  leucocytic  cells,  and  here  and  there 
an  occasional  egg.  Outside  of  this  cyst  wall  one  sees  a dense 
pneumonic  infiltration,  of  endothelial,  round  and  polymorpho- 
nuclear cells,  also  giant  cells.  Within  the  eggs  one  finds  in  many 
instances  a nuclear  cleavage,  probably  the  beginning  develop- 
ment of  the  egg.  Such  a theory  has  already  been  advanced  by 
one  writer  and  discredited  by  others.  Nevertheless  such  is  the 
picture  which  is  found  in  the  eggs  in  the  sections  from  this  case. 
The  section  also  shows  empty  shells  of  eggs.  The  significance  of 
this  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  The  eggs  of  other  flukes  are 
not  known  to  develop  and  liberate  their  ciliated  embryos  in  the 
tissues. 

Among  other  flukes  which  occur  and  may  be  pathogenic  for 
man  are  the  following:  Liver  flukes  (Fasciola  hepatica,  Fasciola 
gigantica),  and  the  Venal  Distoma  (Schistosoma  haematobium), 
the  latter  is  also  known  as  Bilharzin,  the  disease,  Bilharziosis  or 
Egyptian  Hsematuria.  The  Schistosoma  is  a very  rare  parasite 
in  this  country  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven  cases  have  been 
reported.  The  last  of  these  reports  which  I have  seen  is  “ Para- 
sites Found  in  New  York  City,  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine, 
September  15,  1908,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  by  H.  S.  Patterson.”  Other 
flukes  have  also  been  reported,  e.  g.,  Ward  in  1895  reported  “ The 
European  Cat  Fluke,  Opisthorchis  felineus,”  from  cats  in  Ne- 
braska. This  fluke,  however,  infests  the  gali  ducts  of  the  do- 
mesticated cat,  and  is  not  found  in  the  lungs. 

Clinical  Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  of  lung  fluke  infection  can  be 
made  by  examining  unstained  specimens  of  sputum  from  sus- 
pected cases.  The  finding  of  large,  yellowish,  oval  eggs  should 
at  once  make  the  diagnosis.  There  are  no  other  eggs  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  lung  fluke  eggs  which  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  sputum.  “ The  eggs  are  always  present  and  constitute 
the  only  constant  specific  character."  Stiles  (Osier’s  Modern 
Medicine)  estimates  that  as  many  as  12,000  eggs  may  be  ex- 
pectorated in  a single  day.  The  cough  is  at  first  a hard,  dry, 
chronic  cough.  The  sputum  is  said  to  have  a peculiar  odor, 
probably  due  to  the  blood  which  it  contains,  and  is  of  a rusty 
color. 

"The  lethality  has  not  been  determined  but  probably  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  infection.”  (Stiles,  l.  c.) 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  finding  this  parasite  in  this 
vicinity  and  other  parts  of  the  country  is  that  there  may  be 
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more  of  them  in  persons  suffering  from  vague  pulmonary 
symptoms,  and  that  the  physicians  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  them,  especially  where  the  parasite  is  now  posi- 
tively known  to  exist.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  deter- 
nune,  if  possible,  the  mode  of  infection.  So  far  the  secondary 
host  for  these  lung  parasites  has  not  been  determined.  All 
the  writers  upon  this  subject  discredit  the  theory  of  direct 
transmissibility  from  one  animal  to  the  other  of  the  same 
species.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy.  In  the  cases  in 
ques^on,  where  the  mother  eat  had  the  infection  and  Zth  S 
her  kittens  later  developed  the  infection,  one  can  explain  the 
transmission  by  the  fact  that  tLo  mrv+L  i , ...  ** 
the  same  food  61  klttens  ate  of 

In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  this  case  th„  „„ 
are  we  in  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  amour  h ^ 
beings?  is  a pertinent  one'.  What 

>ng  raw  vegetables  in  infected  districts?  mL  2 2 I 


tuberculosis  be,  truly,  lung  fluke  infection,  especially tfe:' 
symptoms  are  not  severe  and  where  one  is  unable  to  id  v, 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stained  sputum. 
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BLOOI)  PLATELETS  AND  MEGALOKARYOCYTES  IN 
HODGKIN'S  DISEASE.' 


% C.  H.  Bunting,  M.  D. 

During  the  progress  of  a clinical  an  atm°0ical  Moratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 
fe°cfn^n  8 ,dl8eMe’  wh!ch  bas  been  undertaken  b^t.b  Study  of  patient  came  at  a time  when  I was  engaged  in  an  eiperims 

KS  ,he  "*•  - - - 

worthy  of  note.  They  are  of  LnlT  which 

disease  and  appear  characteristic  of  it  TT*?  the 
them  it  seems  best  to  define  the  cmdir  j Before  describing 

f~» » «■»  -.ri  ZStLr  r 

n the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  term  i ®aTdlng  the  cases 
Reed,  Longeope  and  Simmons  to  dll^  m the  ^ of 
disease  most  common  in  young  males  * “°n'tuberculo»a 

t°ithem)  ^cterized  2 ^ n°  meaDS 
of  the  lymph-glands,  by  a tendency  fo  CnIar«« 

tain  pressure  symptoms  and  by  a fefel  t ^ 
within  a period  of  from  three  to  fi„  t*nn,nat«»“,  U8uallv 
ymph-glands  shows  a progression  f y6arS'  Tbe  lesioa  in  the 
stage  to  a final  condition  ff  sclero^0”1  * hypfirpIastic  eeUular 


° conaition  of  sclerneG  a B 

and  accurate  description  by  Loner™  ,f,C00rding  to  the  terse 
crease  in  the  lymphadenoid  til®  P®  tbere  is  “an  earlv  in 
endothelioid  cells,  formation  of  'ater  proliferation  of 
g>ant  cells  thickening  0f  the  reticulum  ^ ^ mal«nuclear 
of  connective  tissue  p„„-  , U ura  and  a final  n„. 

added  the  fact  that  * abundance.”  To  . P Clfic’  are 

- ** „ . Hod . , 

ologiBls,  ,k*  ***”'•“"•  of  Pathologists 

•BO"  ■AvorCIIn.Ub  ..;903  Noi  ^ 


patient  came  at  a time  when  I was  engaged  in  an  eiperi® 
study  of  the  origin  and  of  the  relations  of  blood  platelets 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  remarkable  platelet  pit 
in  the  blood  smears  from  the  patient  (Case  I).  Tl]e ' 
platelets  of  the  smear  were  very  well  preserved  and,  9* 
by  Wright’s  stain,  showed  the  characteristic  clear  blue 
toplasm  with  sharply  cut  border  and  with  the  central  grot 
metachromatic  purplish  granules.  The  platelets  vert 
ceedingly  numerous.  In  fact  I could  not  recall  having 
any  blood  smear  in  which  the  number  of  platelets  earn 
that  seen  >n  this.  In  addition  to  this  increase 

.•  • J_1 ‘ on  J oVl 


wiai  seen  m this.  In  addition  to  this  increase  m 
there  was  a striking  variation  in  their  size  and  shape, 
were  round  and  approached  the  size  of  a red  blood  coi 
Oval  forms  also  were  found,  from  15  to  20  /*  in  leaf 
from  7 to  10  /a  in  width.  Others  took  the  form  of  psen^ 
of  about  4 [x  in  width  and  from  20  to  30  /*  in  length. 

— ±i:_-  t — , an(j  the  arrani 


ui  aDout  4 y.  in  width  and  from  20  to  31 

the  sharpness  of  outline  of  these  forms 

of  their  granules  there  was  no  question  of  their  t 
tl,o  f,,.; * -i.-i.  a . — -.  | entirely  dif 


-a  lucjA  granules  there  was  no  question  ol  tneir  i 
the  fusion  of  platelets.  The  picture  was  entirely 
At  a subsequent  visit  from  the  patient,  who  had 
tervening  four  months  been  under  treatment  with  t 
the  same  striking  picture  was  present  in  the  blood  » 
a count  of  the  platelets  by  the  Pratt  method  sho 
number  to  be  1,140,000  per  cmm. 

Since  seeing  this  case  I have  had  opportunity  to 

hi  nnrl  £ • v . I •>  A J.„  n fill  lit.  I 


tmg  (jagg  ± naye  naQ  ^ v 

blood  smears  from  eight  other  cases  and  to  count 
lets  in  two  of  them.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
cases  in  detail  at  this  time,  as  clinical  report®  of  tb 
of  them  will  be  made  in  a subsequent  paper.  In  s 
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w,th  one  exception  (Case  VII)  the  clinical  diagnosis  of 
S T/  albeeD  confirmed  bI  ^e  examination  of  a 
follows:  PUrP°Se-  The  CaS6S  are  brie%  as 

~ stk  assrr  r 
r :5  ir«  ass;  sss  ’•=: 

• 6 10.  R.  b.  c.,  5,800,000;  w.  b.  c.,  7000. 

mass  of  d iscreteglan ds  in /eft Zervical  regton  of  at'/0  V*' 
duration  rnocl.  . , aA  reSion  of  at  least  one  year’s 

Hodgkin's  piLre 

msszi^ts 

0ct-  8-10.  R.b.c.,  4.960.000;  w.  b.  c„  9800;  Von  Pirquet  test  neg. 

Apr.  1-09.  R.  b.  c„  4,560.000;  w.  b.  c„  10,000;  platelets,  720  000 

*“  °“">  «•>• 

eg  • Test  gland  showed  advanced  Hodkgin's  lesion 

Of  lesion.  ■ T t S d showed  early  hyperplastic  stage 

Nov.  9-09.  W.  b.  c.,  9900. 

f“'  26  m'  T Ce?iCa!  group  of  S’aada  removed. 

Feb.  26-10.  R.  b.  c„  5,000,000;  w.  b.  c„  5000. 

Oct  8-10.  Von  Pirquet  test  negative. 

yrs " MaVTMar-  ,10’  ’10  (Dr‘  Su,llvan'  Edison).  Male,  white,  16 
for  onT  mv0lvement  of  left  cervical  glands.  Had  been  noted 
dura/fn  fTo^Th  lamination  of  test  gland  suggested  greater 

whiT/TT  5;  ,’10  (Dr'  Bennet-  0reson’  Wl3-1-  Female, 
rw  ’ o a °DSet  n lagalaal  glands,  March,  1909. 

nosis  of  HodgkTedi1seasTdUlar  enlargement  wlth  cllnlcal  <»ag- 
Jan.  5-10.  R.  b.  c.,  3,200,000;  w.  b.  c.,  4450, 
une  30-10.  Death  from  exhaustion  and  anaemia. 

■07CtSithVni'~(,Dr'  YateB)-  Ma!e'  white’  33  yrs-  Onset  in  March, 

07  with  supraclavicular  glandular  enlargement. 

enT'  ’°8„  Left  anpraclavicular  and  left  axillary  glands  most 

in^inad'reJonme  en'argemeDt  ln  Hsht  “"lea,,  axillary  and 

lesion  30  08  Excised  slan(J  shows  typical  and  advanced  Hodgkin’s 

Jan.,  ’09.  Blood  smears  examined. 

May  20-09.  Patient  died. 

'iTTT1'  !'  ’10  (Dr-  Yat6S)-  Ma'e,  white,  5 yrs.  Left  cer- 
•lan  i SJ  dS  markedIy  enlarged.  Five  months  duration.  Test 
land  shows  marked  Hodgkin’s  changes. 

Oet.  3-10.  R.  b.  c.,  4,800,000;  w.  b.  c.,  4200. 


(Cases  TT  rm  1 P 16161  COunt  was  made 

720  000  res  r i1  the  C°UntS  Wer®  38  noted’  75°i000  and 
IT  i P lV’  DUmberS  Which  31-6  wel1  al»ye  the  limits 

ordinarily  given  as  normal.  While  three  counts  form  a 

limited  number  on  which  to  base  a statement  that  the  plate- 
ets  are  increased  in  Hodgkin’s,  I am  relying  also  on  the 
appearance  of  the  stained  smears  from  the  six  cases  t n 
eomited.  Comparison  of  these  six  with  blood  smears  from  the 
three  cases  counted  and  with  smears  from  normal  individuals 
shows  that  in  the  Hodgkin’s  cases  there  is  a definite  increase 
m the  platelets.  There  was  no  exception  to  this  finding  in 
the  series  Furthermore,  as  constant  as  this  finding,  is  that 

Th£  ktte I™81  T6  “d  °f  the  P^Podia-like  masses. 
These  latter  have  varied  much  in  size  and  shape,  the  longest 

approximating  50  „ in  length.  Their  staining  is  idenlc 

tTe  sh  ^ T platelet8- The  distribution 

nktelet?  ml  prec  Ude  the  P°ssibility  of  their  being  fused 
P Tte-  ,Tb61r  general  character  can  best  be  indicated  by 
eference  to  the  camera  lucida  drawings  of  a few  specimens 

me'to  My  experience  wdth  tba®e  cases  leads 

^ T t lat  th6Se  mas8es  and  Pseudopodia  are  so  fre- 
quent that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  them  in  any  smear 

rom  an  active  case  of  Hodgkin’s  disease.  On  the  other  hand 
in  searching  for  them  in  the  blood  of  normal  individuals,  I 
have  found  but  one  small  pseudopodium  in  a careful  examina- 
tion of  blood  smears  from  fifteen  individuals. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
masses  which  take  the  platelet  stain?  I have  spoken  of  them 
as  pseudopodia  as  I find  they  are  identical  in  form  and  stain- 
ing reactions  with  the  specimens  of  Wright  and  with  the 
figures  published  in  his  demonstration  of  the  origin  of  plate- 
lets from  the  megalokaryocyte  pseudopodia.'  Further  as  I 
have  indicated  in  a previous  paper,*  I have  been  able  to  con- 
firm Wrights  findings  in  the  rabbit  and  have  found  similar 
pseudopodial  masses  in  the  capillaries  of  the  bone  marrow  and 
of  the  lung.  I think  it  can  be  stated  definitely,  therefore 
that  these  masses  of  platelet  nature  observed  in  cases  of 
Hodgkin’s  disease  are  masses  of  megalokaryocyte  protoplasm 
and  of  unconstricted  pseudopodia  of  the  same. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  why  these  pseudopodia  should  be 
found  in  the  peripheral  blood  stream  in  such  numbers,  while 
they  are  very  infrequent  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  normal 
individuals,  mv  attention  was  directed  by  previous  experi- 

T/.'T  t0  the  luDgS-  Investigations  carried  on  upon  the 
rabbit  had  shown  that  when  platelets  are  being  rapidly  pro- 
duced megalokaryoeytes  in  considerable  numbers  leave  the 
bone  marrow.  A majority  of  these  are  held  up  in  the  lung 
capillaries  where  their  nuclei  form  thrombi,  while  their  pro- 
toplasm is  stripped  off  and  forms  the  pseudopodial  masses  and 
the  large  forms  of  platelets  found  in  the  rabbit  in  this  condi- 
tion of  rapid  platelet  production.  Other  megalokaryoeytes 
slip  through  the  lung  and  may  be  found  in  other  organs, 
particularly  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver. 

“J.  Morph.,  1910,  XXI,  2. 

* J.  Exp.  Med.,  1909,  XI,  541. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  and  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Longcope  I have  been  able  to  examine  the  lungs  of  four  cases 
of  Hodgkin’s  disease  from  the  pathological  collection  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  tissues,  including  the  lungs, 
from  seven  autopsy  cases  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In 
none  of  these  eleven  lungs,  in  sections  taken  from  parts  unin- 
volved by  the  disease,  were  megalokaryoeyte  nuclei  lacking. 
In  four  of  the  eleven  cases  they  were  much  more  numerous 
than  ever  found  to  be  in  the  human  lung  in  cases  of  marked 
leucocytosis,  in  which  their  presence  to  some  degree  is  con- 
stant. It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  mathematical  values  to 
the  numbers  in  the  various  lungs  because  of  the  varying 
alveolar  expansion  in  the  different  specimens.  An  idea  of 
their  frequency  may  be  gained,  however,  from  the  statement 
teat  in  one  lung,  that  of  autopsy  A-324  (Penn.),  no  field  of 
moderate  magnification  (Zeiss:  obj.,  8;  oc.,  8)  showed  absence 
of  megalokaryoeytes  and  the  number  in  such  fields  varied  from 
three  to  twelve.  Examination. of  sections  of  other  organs  re- 
vealed an  occasional  megalokaryoeyte  nucleus  in  the  capilla- 
TW  T and  spleen-but  in  no  case  were  they  numerous. 

from  t ?Se  mega]0kary0eytes  in  the  W capillaries  come 
f om  the  bone  marrow  seems  to  me  certain.  There  is  but  one 

o ZdmtT  r Bxaminati0n  of  a curable  series 
of  gland  sections  from  cases  of  Hodgkin’s  disease  from  a 

vanety  of  sources,  shows  that  in  well  advanced  cases  there  is 
present  in  the  glands,  besides  the  endothelioid  giant  cells  a 
type  of  giant  cell  indistinguishable  from  the  tone  marrow 
megalokaryoeyte.  Whether  these  giant  cells  are  for" 

" 8re  b0De  cells  is  undetermined  H th  v 

should  escape  into  the  lymphatics  they  would  also  be 

tog,.  Yet  they  good  ,dc,L  ““  £*  “ J 
their  escape  in  any  such  numbers  as  indicated  by  the  lung 

™ „fpr™r : **  - £ 

•*>*""«  *°  ■ mm. 


ryocytes  in  three.  In  one  was  noted  an  unusual  number  s' 
small  megalokaryoeytes,  the  young  forms,  showing  an  aetirirr 
m this  type  of  tissue  in  the  marrow.  All  these  features  witi. 
the  analogy  of  the  rabbit  findings  leave,  I think,  no  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  giant  cells  found  in  the  lungs. 

One  other  bone  marrow  feature  was  of  interest.  In  addition 
to  a more  extensive  pyknosis  of  giant  cell  nuclei  than  is  t® 
monly  seen,  in  four  of  the  five  marrows  was  found  kaiyolui- 
in  these  cells.  This  was  most  marked  in  a marrow  in  which 
there,  was  necrosis  of  other  marrow  elements  (Penn.  Aut  523) 
but  occurred  in  the  other  three  marrows  where  no  necrosis  o! 
other  elements  was  noted. 

In  conclusion  the  findings  here  presented  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  Hodgkin’s  disease  there  is  a special  activity 
of  the  platelet-producing  elements  resulting  in  the  production 
of  large  numbers  of  platelets  and  in  the  emigration  of  megal» 
karyocytes  in  large  numbers  from  the  bone  marrow.  In  the 
lung  capillaries  these  latter  are  stripped  of  their  protoplasm, 
which  appears  in  the  peripheral  blood  stream  in  the  form  of 
the  masses  and  pseudopodia  described.  What  part  this  in- 
creased platelet  production  plays  in  the  disease,  I am  unable 
lo  say.  There  is  in  the  findings  a suggestion  that  the  tom 
of  the  disease  acts  as  sharply  upon  the  megalokaryoeytes  is 
upon  the  lymphoid  elements,  leading  eventually  to  their 
necrosis. 

These  findings  are  further  submitted  as  additional  evidence 
of  the  genetic  relation  between  megalokaryoeytes  and  blood 
platelets. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES. 

Pseudopodia  and  megalokaryocytic  protoplasm  masses  from 
Cases  II,  IV,  V,  VII.  The  figures  are  camera  Iucida  drawings  witli 
the  same  magnification.  The  variation  in  size  of  the  red  cells  is 
attributable  to  variation  in  the  tension  under  which  the  smears 
were  spread.  In  two  cases  (Figs.  1 and  3)  the  coverslip  method 
was  used  in  making  the  smears,  in  the  other  two  (Figs.  2 sad  0 
the  slide  method. 
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PRIMW(ffi  WITH  ISOLATION  OF  THE 

mOMCTnvAvv^ENES  IN  PURE  CULTURE 

THE  peritoneal  EXUDATE. 
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nesxaent  burgeon,  Th 

nterest  in  the  capsulated  group  of  bacilli  (n 
capsulatus)  has  largely  centered  in  th  mucosw* 

«.V  .1  0,  diS.«Dt  - ,o  ,h< 

another.  On  this  single  point  « w ,.7  g Up  Wlth  one 
up,  but  the  question  is  sti]]  to  hS6  llterature  has  sprung 
proximately  settled.  Priedlander’s  ■ ^ “ °nly  ap‘ 

discovery  of  his  organism  was  promptl^T^  °f  the 
tions  reporting  similar,  but  not  ident  f d by  publica‘ 

lncluded  the  rhino-scleroma  bacill  * ,1  °rgamsm8-  These 
Eiselsberg),  the  ozaena  bacillus  (LoT  Paltauf’  and 

B.lactis  acrogenes  (Enrich  2 ! ^ tba 

] ' • Von  Dlm?ern,  etc.).  Indeed  ^ others  (Pasching, 

ed’  Plcke  was  able  to  col- 


jj. 

By  John  W.  Churchman,  M D 
f ent  SW^  The  John,  Hopkins  Hospital. 

e discussion  !6Ct  the  literature-  twenty-two  varieties  of  the  oi 

the  groun  ° wblcb  Fraenkel  has  given  the  collective  name  B. » 

literature  I.  ' °De  caPsulatus.  There  have  been  many  efforts  to  simpl 

regarded  a S !Pnmg  matter  by  showing  the  identity  of  some  of  these  fort 

mnouncement0nof  T fZ  a“d  reducinff  them  to  a few  S10"?  tyP® 

, fol~Dt  °f,the  fortunately  this  has  not  proved  an  easy  matter.  Sol 

>al  n . y pubica'  been  Possible  to  simplify  the  question  by  applying  the 

(Fiseb  pT  TheSe  ‘eStS;  for  a11  attempts  at  agglutination  have  so  far 

lt*isch,  Paltauf,  and  (Landsteiner2).* 

mv  ,A„belB  tbe  n *P°°  EiseIer  and  Porges  (Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.,  1906 

hers  (Fasehing,  P-  660)  claim  to  have  differentiated  the  ozaena  bacill 

“eke  was  able  to  col-  ™no-scleroma  bacillus  from  the  bacillus  of  Friedlan 

agglutination  and  precipitation  with  immune  sera. 
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on  the  subject  the  conclusions  of  Wilde  represent  approxi- 
mately the  majority  opinion  of  bacteriologists;  and  they  have 
the  very  great  value  of  standardizing  these  organisms  so 
that  intelligible  description  of  the  various  forms  is  possible. 

Wilde3  assembles  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  B.  mucosus 
capsulaius  under  five  type  groups  with  the  folio-wing  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : 

1.  Type : B.  lactis  innocuus. 

Raised,  rounded,  porcelain-like  colonies  on  gelatin  plates, 
or  colonies  like  those  of  Bad.  coli.  No  gas  formation  in 
jlucose  agar,  alkali  formation  in  milk-sugar  bouillon,  no 
coagulation  of  milk,  no  indol  formation,  grey-brownish  growth 
on  potato  (without  formation  of  gas),  very  slight  patho- 
genicity for  animals. 

2.  Type:  Scleroma  bacillus. 

Mucoid,  raised,  colonies  on  gelatin  plates,  no  gas  formation 
in  glucose  agar,  no  (or  very  slight)  acid  formation  in  milk- 
sugar  bouillon,  no  coagulation  of  milk,  no  indol  formation, 
bright  grey,  translucent  growth  on  potato  (occasionally  with 
acid  formation),  moderate  pathogenicity  for  animals. 

3.  Type : B.  pneumoniae  Friedlander. 

Raised,  porcelain-like  colonies  on  gelatin  plates,  gas  forma- 
tion in  glucose  agar,  acid  formation  in  milk-sugar  bouillon, 
no  coagulation  of  milk,  no  indol  formation,  creamy  yellowish 
growth  on  potato  (usually  with  marked  acid  formation), 
moderate  or  great  pathogenicity  for  animals. 

t.  Type : B.  aerogenes. 

Raised,  or  flat,  colon-like  colonies  on  gelatin  plates,  abund- 
int  gas  formation  in  glucose  agar,  acid  formation  in  milk- 
ugar  bouillon,  coagulation  of  milk,  no  indol  formation, 
bundant  growth  on  potato  (with  gas  formation),  marked 
inthogenicity  for  animals. 

. Type:  B.  coli  immobilis. 

Flat,  colon-like  or  raised  colonies  on  gelatin  plates,  gas 
Drmation  in  glucose  agar,  acid  formation  in  milk-sugar 
ouillon,  coagulation  of  milk,  formation  of  indol,  gas  forma- 
on  on  potato  variable,  moderate  or  marked  pathogenicity  for 
nimals. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander 
not  regarded  as  identical  with  the  bacillus  of  scleroma 
it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  ability  to  form  gas  in 
ucose  agar;  nor  with  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes , which  has  the 
iwer  (not  possessed  by  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander)  of 
agulating  milk.  Wilde  recognizes  the  existence  of  inter- 
jdiate  forms;  but  thinks  the  attempt  to  distinguish  them 
separate  species  unnecessarily  confusing;  and  suggests 
pse  rather  sharp  distinctions  as  a useful  basis  for  descrip- 
n.  Strong'  attempts  even  greater  simplification  by  recog- 
ting  only  two  groups,  as  follows : 

t.  Friedlander  Group:  Easily  stained  capsules,  in  tissues 
I exudates;  pseudo-capsules  occasionally  in  artificial  media  : 


gas  production  most  abundant  on  saccharose ; slightly  less  on 
glucose,  little  or  none  on  lactose : no  coagulation  of  milk. 

2.  Aerogenes  Group:  Capsules  difficult  to  stain  and  in- 
constant; no  pseudo-capsules  in  artificial  media:  more  abund- 
ant and  constant  gas  formation  on  all  three  media;  rapid 
coagulation  of  milk:  equal  amounts  of  acid  on  all  three 
sugars. 

Grimbert  and  Legros  ‘ go  even  further,  claiming  that  the 
bacillus  of  Friedlander  and  B.  lactis  aerogenes  are  identical. 
All  forms  of  both  bacilli  which  they  examined  coagulated 
milk  in  from  forty-eight  hours  to  five  days;  and  they  cite 
Denys  and  Martin  ” as  having  shown  that  the  bacillus  of 
Friedlander,  even  if  unable  to  coagulate  milk  at  first,  may 
acquire  this  characteristic  by  successive  passage  through  this 
media. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  justification  for  regarding 
the  various  members  of  the  capsulated  group  as  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  identical;  but  that  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made 
a capsulated  bacillus  which  produces  gas  in  glucose  and  coag- 
ulates milk  should  be  called  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes.*  This 
has  been  my  warrant  for  the  name  given  to  the  organism  here 
reported  as  found  at  operation  in  the  exudate  of  a primary 
peritonitis. 

Though  the  specific  nature  of  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander  as 
the  cause  of  croupous  pneumonia  could  not  be  established, 
the  pathogenicity  of  the  capsulated  group  has  long  been 
recognized.  For  laboratory  animals  it  has  often  been  found 
fatal,  though  its  variable  virulence  has  been  again  and  again 
emphasized.  The  discussions  as  to  the  distinctions  between 
the  various  members  of  the  group  have  rather  overshadowed 
interest  in  its  relation  to  human  disease ; but  isolated  reports 
of  its  occurrence  in  various  pathological  conditions  have  con- 
tinued to  appear.  In  1895  Etienne,7  a year  later  Hebert* 
and  two  years  later  Leon’  collected  the  literature  on  this 
subject.  None  of  these  publications  are  absolutely  complete; 
and  several  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  a capsulated  bacillus 
in  human  disease  have  since  appeared. 

The  following  table  contains  a complete  list  of  the  diseases 
from  which  the  B.  mucosus  capsulaius  has  been  isolated  and 
thus  renders  the  literature  on  its  pathogenicity  readily 
accessible : 

TABLE. 

Diseases  from  which  the  B.  mucosus  capsulatus  has  been  iso- 
lated. The  organism  has  been  reported  as  the  bacillus  of  Fried- 
lander; but  also  as  the  rhino-scleroma  bacillus,  and  the  B.  lactis 
aerogenes. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  (Cited  in  review  by  Etienne ’)■ 
Purulent  rhinitis.  “ 

Rhino-scleroma.  “ 

Purulent  parotitis.  “ 

Purulent  dacryocystitis. 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Phlegmon  of  the  orbit. 

Purulent  otitis  media. 


* Or,  B.  coli  immotilis,  according  to  Wilde;  the  two  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  form  indol. 
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Bronchopneumonia  (Cited  in  review  by  Etienne'). 
Empyema  (Dieulafoy"  has  re- 
ported pyopneumothorax  due 
to  gas-producing  organisms, 
without  any  connection  with 
the  lung).  «« 

Serous  and  purulent  pericarditis.  “ 

Simple  and  purulent  meningitis.  " 

Anglocholitis.  “ 

Pyelonephritis.  •• 

Pyaemia.  <■ 

Septicaemia.  •• 

Ulcerative  endocarditis.  “ 

Acute  lobar  pneumonia  (Curry18). a 
Gangrene  of  the  lung  (Fortineau”). 

Membranous  bronchitis  (Ldon  ‘). 

Osteomyelitis  (Schlagenhaufer  “).b 
Abscess  of  the  brain  ( Sachs"). 

Pseudo-membranous  angina  (Hebert8). 

Salpingitis  (Schenk1*). 

Endomyocarditis  (Josserand  and  Bonnet1*). 

Abscess  of  scrotum  (Halban1*). 

Cystitis  (Montt-Saavedro11). 

Purulent  conjunctivitis  (Kiesentzki1*). 

Empyema  of  Antrum  Highmorii  (Howard18). 

Epidemic  exfoliative  dermatitis  (Russell  “)  c 
Hemorrhagic  sepsis  (Blumer  and  Laird  *>)  d 
Hemorrhagic  sepsis  of  new-born  (von  Dungern1*)  e 
Typhus  exanthemicus  (Hlava8*). 

Cholecystitis  (Christian1*). 

Bacteriuria  (Wartburg“).f 
Liver  abscess  (Ranzi1*). 

Peri-deferential  abscess  (Macaigne  and  Vauverts”) 
Gastro-enteritis  (Friekea).g  1 J* 

Tonsillitis  (Curry18) 

^Howard  »)“f  emPhySema  WHh  S“  Cysts  « ^in 
Peritonitis.i 

There  is  then,  abundant  justification  for  , • 

that  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander  must  be  included  in^l  T 
gone  des  microbes  a tout  faire  ” ■ and  tw , a eate_ 
staphylococcus,  the  streptococcus  i aI°Dg  Wlth  «» 

saprophyte  which  becomes  an  inW  g8rded  as  a 

virulence  is  increased  or  t£  * 

It  is  striking  that  in  the  lists,  given  ^bv  gS,^dljraui*she(I- 

Leon  of  pathological  conditions  cLsed  bv  ^ ** 

bacillus,  no  mention  is  made  of  peritonitis ■ J? J.,Capsulat«d 

11  The  relation  of  the  organism  to  Dn  S 

b Streptococci  were  alsofcutd  " here  bussed, 

but  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander  grew  out  in  fr°m  this  case- 
c The  organism  found  was  similar  ! ’ P“re  culture. 
respecu  to  the  bacillus  of  Frledlan/er  but  *»t  in  all 

d The  cultures  were  made  after  d®th 
e The  bacteriological  report  is  verv 
f Appeared  with  fever,  chills  and  h I'®' 
three  days;  bacteriuria  finally  disapmTr1^1161  symPtoms  left  ]n 
g Organisms  found  In  theyst^PP6"!a  «rotrop8i„eft  ia 


b Perkins  ( j.  Exp.  M./jan  ijpp ) °,  ^ 

r ^^wsri  r 

i These  cases  receive  separate  ^ 


that  a peritonitis  of  this  origin  must  be  both  relative];  !t! 
absolutely,  quite  rare.  The  present  case  is  unique  in'  to 
the  B.  lacks  aerogenes  was  grown  from  the  peritoneal  ente 
during  life  in  a case  of  primary  peritonitis.  The  w 
“primary”  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Flexner"  who  suggst-i 
this  term  for  that  interesting  group  of  cases  in  which  „ 

inflammation  (usually  diffuse)  of  the  peritoneal  an: 
occurs  without  the  mediation  of  any  of  its  contained  organs'; 
or  without  any  operative  or  other  interference.  It  may  hk 
independently  (spontaneous  peritonitis)  or  may  accompat-i 
infections  in  distant  parte  of  the  body.  Twelve  of  the 
hundred  and  six  cases  examined  by  Flexner  at  autopsy,  m 
of  this  variety ; and  the  condition,  though  a rare  one,  is  t-i. 
recognized  by  surgeons. 

Onset  of  illness  suddenly  two  weeks  before  admiisin; 
acute,  severe  abdominal  pains  with  nausea  bid  no  wwfw; 
then  continuous  pain , with  exacerbations.  No  jamdici.  !. 
105.5°  F.  P.120.  Leucocytes  17,000.  Pelvic  mmimli-.s 
negative.  Signs  of  general  peritonitis.  Diffuse  exudate  fmi 
in  peritoneum  at  operation.  No  source  found  for  He  Mo- 
tion. Appendectomy,  drainage.  B.  lacks  aerogenes  in  pai 
culture  from  the  peritov.cal  exudate.  Blood  cultures  no;;- 
tive.  Slow  convalescence;  pulmonary  complication  (pli- 
ably tuberculosis) . Recovery. 

History. — The  patient  was  an  unmarried  colored  girl,  eighev 
years  old,  a nullipara,  with  normal  menstrual,  and  negatiw 
previous  history.  Two  weeks  before  admission  she  had  tea 
suddenly  awakened  by  severe,  knife-like  epigastric  pain.  W 
soon  subsided,  but  some  abdominal  pain  had  been  present  hen 
the  onset  to  the  time  of  admission  to  the  hospital;  and  tton 
had  been  several  returns  of  the  acute  paroxysms  experienced  m 
the  first  night  of  the  illness.  She  had  also  complained  of  sene 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  She  had  never  vomited,  in 
had  been  slightly  nauseated.  No  jaundice. 

On  admission,  the  patient  was  suffering  intensely  from 
dominal  pain.  Temperature  105.5°  F.,  pulse  120,  ieucocyts 
17,000.  The  abdomen  was  uniformly  distended  and  the  w 
piratory  movements  greatly  restricted  throughout.  No  v0-'-' 
peristalsis.  The  left  lower  quadrant  was  free  from  tenderne* 
which  was,  however,  present  in  the  left  upper  quadrant  lor 
slight  rigidity  of  the  rectus  and  oblique  muscles  on  the  left 
There  was  definite  tenderness  throughout  the  right  side  qulL 
marked  at  MacBurney’s  point  (where  there  was  muscle-sins0- 
hut  so  exquisite  in  the  right  upper  quadrant  and  accompanied  . 
such  spasm  of  the  rectus  as  to  make  further  palpation  » 
impossible.  No  mass  could  be  felt  anywhere.  On  percussio- 
dulness  was  made  out  in  both  flanks;  the  rest  of  the  abdomen 
was  tympanitic.  The  liver  margin  was  about  1 cm.  above ' * 
costal  margin  in  the  right  mammillary  line.  There  was  a pro®' 
vaginal  discharge  (containing  Gram  negative  intra-ceiluiar  dip 
cocci)  and  ulcers  on  the  labia.  The  vulva  was  marital  but  P*1- 
examination  was  negative.  An  exploratory  laparotomy  was  ® 
mediately  done  through  a right  rectus  incision.  A considers 
quantity  of  turbid  fluid  was  found  free  in  the  peritoneal  caviv 
The  abdominal  viscera  were  uniformly  injected,  but  there 
no  fibrin  present,  though  the  serosa  of  the  intestines  was !" 
red  and  did  not  glisten.  The  appendix  and  gall-bladder  s 1 
in  the  general  Inflammation;  but  were  otherwise  normal.  ■ 
Fallopian  tubes  were  quite  red,  but  not  distended  and  no 
could  be  pressed  from  their  fimbriated  extremities.  The  appe“" 
was  removed  and  two  drains  placed  in  the  pelvis  Two  day0 
the  operation  the  patient  began  to  cough.  Her  tempera^ 
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peritoneal  symptoms  gradually  diminished;  but  signs  and  symo 
toms  of  lung  involvement  increased.  y™P 

Blood  cultures  were  done  on  two  occasions,  and  were  negative 
as  was  also  the  Widal  test.  negative, 

“0nth,  afteriTthe  operation  she  was  transferred  to  the 
medical  service.  Her  operative  wound  was  then  practically 
ealed  her  peritoneal  condition  negative;  but  there  was  a per- 
ti  ^rf  Wlth,  Pr°fUSe'  pale  green  “ooo-purulent  expectora- 

and' shalt  °Cy  " Were  12'600-  Her  resPlrations  were  rapid 
and  shallow,  expansion  was  limited  over  the  left  upper  front- 

toe  percussion  note  was  high  pitched  in  the  inter-scapular  re- 

TherAbwi°W  , he  811816  °f  the  ScapuIa'  and  in  th8  lower  axilla 
There  was  also  some  impairment  over  the  lower  right  lobe.  The 

breath  sounds  were  harsh  over  both  fronts,  enfeebled  over  the 

Extra«o„0W  T”®8  °f  the  SCapu!ae’  but  nowhere  absent. 
The  na«  t Pr°l°nged  and  numerous  fine  rales  were  heard 

the  left  ga„e  a flrst  degree  P°sitive  reaction  to  tuberculin  in 
the  left  eye.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  for  tubercle 


Chart  for  First  Ten  Days  After  Operation. 

Solid  line  = temperature. 

Broken  line  = pulse. 

cilli  were  negative.  The  Wassermann  test  was  also  negative. 
The  patient  slowly  improved  and  was  discharged  with  a normal 
nperature,  though  signs  of  lung  involvement  persisted, 
he  accompanying  charts  (condensed  from  the  regular  tem- 
•ature  and  pulse  charts  of  the  first  and  the  final  days  of  her 
less),  indicate  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Cultures  made  from  the  peritoneal  exudate  at  operation 
>wed  an  abundant,  dirty  whitish  growth  on  agar.  The 
,anism  was  a bacillus  of  varying  size,  non-motile  and  Gram 
rative.  Capsules  were  readily  stained.  Gas  was  formed  on 
ato  and  in  glucose  agar.  After  forty-eight  hours,  there 
’ acid  formation  in  milk  but  no  coagulation.  Slight  coagu- 

on  occurred  in  five  days ; complete  coagulation  in  nineteen 
s. 

his  finding,  though  rare,  is  not  entirely  without  prece- 


- uie  organism  irom  a 

primary  peritonitis  in  cultures  made  during  life  * 

The  cases  of  peritonitis,  to  be  found  in  the  literature,  in 
Which  5.  mucosus  capsulatus  was  reported  as  the  cause  are 
tne  iollowmg: 

1i,Brefnl  ” : Great  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
small  intestine;  death  from  intestinal  perforation.  In  the 
pus  a capsulated  bacillus  was  found  which  was  Gram  negative 
but  did  not  coagulate  milk.  It  was  pathogenic  for  white  mice. 

*•  I,raenkel  reP°rts  the  bacteriological  findings  (appar- 
ently at  autopsy)  in  thirty-one  cases. 

fournC  f°ll0Wing  members  of  the  capsulated  group  were 
B.  lactis  aerogenes. 

I.  Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  caecum. 

■ 2.  Peritonitis  with  suppurative  cholecystitis. 


Solid  line  = temperature. 

Broken  line  = pulse. 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  with  a Diplococcus  pneumoniae. 

3.  Sero-fibrinous  peritonitis  with  nephritis. 

Organism  resembling  B.  lactis  aerogenes. 

4.  Purulent  peritonitis  with  pyelo-  and  para-nephri- 

tis. 

3.  Howard  : a.  Male  dead  after  castration.  Multiple 

abscesses  of  both  kidneys;  peri- rectal  abscesses  opening  into 
cul-de-sac;  fibrinous  peritonitis.  Cultures  from  peri-rectal 
abscess,  peritoneum,  heart’s  blood,  spleen  and  renal  abscesses 

* There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all  the  cultures  in 
Howard’s  cases  were  taken  post  mortem,  though  it  is  not,  I think, 
definitely  so  stated. 

tThe  high  pulse  throughout  may  have  been  accounted  for  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  which  was  present.  There  was 
also  a definite  tremor  of  the  hands  and  a von  Graefe’s  sign. 
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showed  a caps, dated  bacillus,  which  did  not  decolorize  bv 
Gram  ( Decoloration  by  Grain’s  method  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  bacilli.) 

,Gi.rl  with  ehronic  Peritonitis;  peritoneal  cavity  con- 
ined  large  amount  thick,  creamy  pus  from  which  a pure 
culture  of  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander  was  obtained.  (It  is 
not  stated  that  this  culture  was  obtained  post  mortem;  noth- 

SectTon.)  aPPe  ""  °r  tUb6S’  °r  M t0  the  °ri^  of  the 

aas— (-*  ",°"i  * ““ 

d.  Banzi  . In  the  case  of  liver  abscess  already  referred  to 

illustrated'by  its  abt^Hrom  ttelriefrfone  " 

s.x  post  mortem  examinations  reported  by  FW«  ' 

In  addition  to  its  other  better  known  in, 
the  B.  mucosus  capsulatus  is  then  to  he  +h°ST*C  properties 
nection  with  five  groups  of  les!  ’ * °f  in  «*' 

1.  Peritonitis.  Cases  of  Breinl  Fraenkel  „ 

and  Churchman.1*  ’ kel>  Howard,  Banzi  => 

bonier  and  Cases  of 

and  L4on."  Neumann,  von  Dungern”<* 

KockeP 1 Wri<M°nS‘A  CifSeS  °f  ®anzi>  Canon,"  d Wieklein  " e 
ivocael,  Wright  and  Mallorv"*  Pl«;  e 

enne.'  > Clairmont  h an(j 

5.  Pseudo-membranous  angina* 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Eye.1 

This  patient  was  treated  in  the  service  of  Dr  W q „ 

to  whose  liberality  I owe  the  opportune  J '• S’  Halsted* 

To  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  G Guthrie  t reportlng  the  case, 
bacteriological  examinations  made.  ’ 1 ““  lndebted  for  the 

bibliography 

1.  Friedlander:  Fortsohr  a nr  ,, 

was  « -C 

^Bacteriological  report  deficient 

f Multiple  infected  liver  cysts  fe  ffer' 
a Liver  abscess  following  annim.,. 
vein.  Bronchopneumonia.  Cit  8 and  thrombosis  of  DOrt 

hPeri-cholecystitlc  abscesses  and  act  „ U 

' Mentions  unpublished  case  of  Nell  16  <choIa°gttls. 
k Paris  Thesis  of  Hebert  • er  (at>SlocholitjS) 

1 Pprloo  Vior.  J 
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1 Perles " has  demonstrated  the 
bacillus  of  Friedlander  for  the  eye  Ki  Path°S«Hcity  0f 
case  of  double  purulent  conl„„„.,  Klesentzki>«  has  J f the 
this  organism;  and  Go^"^  la  the  a 

rdle  of  Friedlfinder’s  bacillus  ^search  0Ttu° 

isra  in  five  per  cent  of  four  hundred  m°l0Sy  fou«<i  the  n ““ 
tlvitis,  and  in  ten  per  cent  of  forty  e^,**^*  conC 
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uwBMrvuxnjo  KEcm/TlUH  OF  THE  NASAL  SEPTUM,  TECHNIQUE 
AND  RESULTS  IN  THE  WRITER  S PRACTICE.* 

By  Sylvan  Rosenheim,  M.  D.,  Baltimore. 


The  development  of  this  operation  rests  on  principles  prac- 
iced  long  before  the  operation  attained  any  great  vogue. 
Various  orthopedic  methods  had  been  used  to  correct  these 
lasal  deformities.  Many  surgeons,  among  them  Trendelen- 
mrg,  Roux,  Juracz  and  others  attempted  corrections,  using 
he  submucous  method.  For  instance,  Trendelenburg  sepa- 
ated  the  movable  septum  from  the  upper  lip,  dissected  up  the 
nucosa,  and  then  resected  a small  piece  of  cartilage.  Among 
hinologists  Hartman  submucously  removed  in  the  early 
lays  a small  piece  of  cartilage.  Peterson  did  the  same  mak- 
ng  a flap  with  the  base  upwards. 

To  Krieg,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  putting  the  opera- 
ion  on  a sound  • basis.  His  first  publication  appeared  in 
.886.  His  second  report  in  1889  records  14  cases  and  im- 
irovements  in  technique.  In  his  third  report  in  1900  he 
fives  the  results  of  130  operations  and  refers  to  the  non- 
ecognition  of  his  work.  Krieg’s  operation  consisted  in  a 
emoval  of  the  deflected  cartilage  and  bone  with  the  sacrifice 
f the  muco-perichondrium  and  periosteum  of  one  side.  He 
onsidered  the  operation  at  all  times  very  difficult,  at  times  a 
eritable  “ Kunststiiek.”  The  after  treatment  took  a number 
f weeks;  but  the  results  were  excellent  and  in  50  per  cent 
f the  cases,  external  deformities  were  corrected.  There 
rere  perforations  of  the  septum  in  18  per  cent  of  his  cases, 
n 30  per  cent  of  the  cases  a preliminary  treatment,  usually 
auterization  of  the  inferior  turbinate,  rarely  resection,  was 
lecessary. 

Until  1899  the  method  had  not  been  extensively  used  as  is 
videnced  by  Victor  Lange’s  statement  in  Heymann’s  Hand- 
uch  that  there  was  no  good  operative  method  for  the  correc- 
on  of  septal  deformities.  In  this  year  Bonninghaus  reported 
9 cases  and  stated  that  he  had  been  using  this  method  for 
ie  last  four  years.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the  importance  and 
ecessity  of  also  removing  the  bony  parts  of  the  deviation, 
he  discovery  of  the  properties  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  the 
prarenal  capsule  on  the  vascular  system  by  Schaefer  and 
liver  and  others  and  further  work  along  this  line  by  Abel 
as  quickly  followed  by  the  clinical  use  of  this  substance, 
bis  discovery  materially  aided  the  development  of  this 
eration  as  it  did  of  all  other  operative  nasal  work. 

In  America,  Otto  T.  Freer  developed  this  operation  along 
iginal  lines.  His  first  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
nerican  Medical  Association  gives  E.  F.  Ingals  (1882) 
)dit  for  originating  the  type  of  operation  designated  by 
deg  as  the  window  resection.  Freer’s  work  was  started  in 
)1  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  previous  work  of  Krieg  and 
nninghaus.  Freer’s  original  method  consisted  in  the  muk- 
f of  flaps,  the  anterior  one  being  held  forward  so  as  to 
Roughly  expose  the  deviation,  and  after  dissection  of  the 

Paper  read  before  The  Southern  Section  of  the  American 
ngologicai,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society,  Jan.  21,  1911. 


mucosa,  in  removing  the  cartilage.  He  then  fractured  the 
cartilage  and  placed  it  in  a straightened  position.  In  his 
later  publications  he  states  that  he  has  given  up  the  practice 
of  fracturing  the  bony  septum,  and  instead  cuts  it  away  with 
Griinwald’s  forceps.  For  this  work  he  has  devised  12  knives 
which  are  found  to  be  most  useful  and  necessary.  In  speaking 
of  making  the  flaps  he  speaks  of  dissecting  the  mucosa  but  he 
probably  includes  the  perichondrium  and  periosteum  in  this 
flap.  Comparing  this  operation  with  the  Asch  method,  he 
says  “ the  latter  will  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  general 
surgeon  who  enters  special  fields  without  special  skill,  for 
the  surgeon  sins  against  us  far  more  than  the  cautious  general 
practitioner  anxious  for  his  patient’s  welfare.” 

Killian  in  1904  published  his  most  exhaustive  paper  giving 
the  whole  detail  of  the  operation  in  his  hands  and  the  results 
of  his  cases.  His  paper  marks  an  important  milestone  in  the 
development  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  most  operators  at 
the  present  time  use  essentially  his  method.  In  a previous 
paper  (1899)  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  making  of  a flap 
and  the  use  of  his  long  speculum  for  “ rhinoscopia  media  ” 
materially  helped  in  the  operation  and  lessened  the  after 
treatment.  He  lays  great  stress  in  a strict  aseptic  technique 
and  draws  attention  to  the  various  contra-indications  to  the 
operation.  Killian  makes  a vertical  incision  about  one-half  a 
centimeter  behind  the  movable  septum.  This  incision  goes  to 
the  cartilage.  He  next  elevates,  laying  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  including  the  perichondrium  in  the  part  elevated. 
He  next  perforates  the  cartilage,  using  a finger  in  the  other 
side  of  the  nose  to  prevent  going  all  the  way  through  to  the 
other  side.  After  elevating  the  muco-perichondrium  of  the 
other  side  he  removes  the  cartilage  with  his  own  cartilage 
knife  or  with  Hartman’s  biting  forceps.  A picture  of  his 
cartilage  knife  readily  demonstrates  that  Ballenger’s  swivel 
knife  is  practically  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the 
knife  revolves.  Posteriorly  the  bone  is  removed  with  Hart- 
man’s biting  forceps,  anteriorly  with  Killian’s  chisel.  If 
necessary  the  flap  is  sutured. 

About  the  same  time  Hajek,  Menzel  and  others  published 
the  results  of  their  work  and  their  methods,  but  they  added 
nothing  to  that  of  Killian,  in  fact  they  hardly  seemed  to 
realize  the  beauty  and  the  superiority  of  his  work. 

From  this  time  on  these  methods  of  operating  on  deformed 
nasal  septa  increased  in  popularity.  They  were  rather  late 
in  getting  to  England  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the 
country  where  it  originated  and  was  rather  extensively  used. 
For  instance,  in  1901  Mayo  Collier  remarked  that  he  had 
seldom  or  never  attempted  to  straighten  the  septum ; the 
results  were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  he  preferred  to  remove 
a piece  with  knife,  chisel  or  saw.  In  1904,  St.  Clair  Thomson 
described  his  results  in  a number  of  cases. 

' There  have  been  various  improvements  in  technique  in  the 
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last  few  years.  Ballanger’s  swivel  knife,  a modification  of 
Killian’s  cartilage  knife,  has  simplified  the  removal  of  the 
cartilaginous  septum.  Hurd,  Beck,  Carter,  Bruning  and 
others  have  devised  various  instruments  that  assist  in  the 
operation.  To  prevent  perforations,  Gulliver  transplants  a 
piece  of  muco-perichondrium  from  the  redundant  side  in  the 
perforated  spot  and  holds  it  there  with  packs.  Ballenger 
describes  another  method  of  avoiding  a permanent  perfora- 
tor which  he  says  he  learned  from  Dr.  Goldsmith  of 
Toronto.  After  resecting  the  cartilage  it  is  placed  in  normal 
salt  solution  and  if  there  is  a perforation  produced  during 
t e operation,  a piece  of  this  cartilage  is  placed  and  held 
there  by  packs.  Yankauer’s  suggestion  to  extend  the  vertical 
incision  across  the  base  of  the  nose,  aids  considerably  in 
enlarging  the  field  of  operation. 

Wbiteb’s  Method  op  Submucous  Resection  op  the 
Deviated  Nasal  Septum. 

The  patient  enters  the  hospital  on  the  morning  of  the 
operation,  undergoing  a thorough  physical  examination  The 
urine  is  examined  for  albumin  and  sugar.  One-half  hour 
before  the  operation  there  is  administered  a hypodermic  of 
one-quarter  grain  of  morphia.  ^ f 

Intnments.-'rhe  following  instruments  are  used:  Beck- 
an  nasal  speculum,  probe,  applicators,  Freer’s  right  and 
left  angular  and  straight  knives,  Freer’s  sharp  and  dffil 
elevator,  Jansen’s  dull  elevator,  the  writer’s  snecL  H ,, 
geFs  swivel  knife,  Griinwald’s  and 
Killian’s  chisel  and  hammer,  dressing  forceps  “d  Worfo 
mgton  s membrane  holder.  P ’ d Worth- 

Technique.—Two  nurses  are  used  and  tb« 
sterilized  by  boiling,  the  head  mirror  by  L us^T  T 
vapor.  [Photographs  show  the  arrangement  0Mh  ” 

table.]  The  patient’s  face  is  washed  77  he  r00m  and 
alcohol,  and  bichloride  solution.  A^  sterile  fow  7^’ 
around  the  head  and  a sterile  sheet  covers  the  body ''  ? 

« » sz  ir“?„r  -»• 

then  dipped  in  powdered  cocaine  TV  ■’  WmDg  dr-v  and 
sides  and  also  on  the  turbinates  if  the  “ nibbed  051  bo& 

the  same  time,  and  in ^ a«b°  be  removed  at 
regions,  if  a sinus  operation  is  also  fo  8Pbenoid 

zation  is  very  rapid  and  the  writer  has  Pefrf°rmed'  Cocaini- 
of  cocaine  intoxication  by  this  method  in  over  V ^ 0886 
of  cocaine,  whereas  such  was  not  inf™  ! 7 years’  Use 
method  of  using  cocaine.  Also  the  anestbT'  7 tb®  pled«et 
profound  especially  where  sinus  work  W , “ mUch  more 
Rarely  general  anesthesia  is  necestv  c ° f°  be  don- 
After  cocaimzation,  long  pledgets  soaked’;  7 bemg  used- 
of  adrenalin  and  wrung  out  almost  d™  * 10°° 
the  septum  of  both  sides  and  allowed  fo  Pa°ked  ^nst 
five  to  ten  minutes.  to  remam  there  from 

The  initial  incision  of  Killian 
deflected  portion  and  continued  outwafo^  “ fr°nt  of  the 
the  nose  as  suggested  by  Yankauer  Tb  8Cr0SS  tbe  door  of 
to  the  cartilage  and  the  muco-peri^  go®8  down 

and  muco-peri- 


[No.  in 


osteum  of  the  convex  side  is  then  elevated  with  the™® 
elevators  described.  The  cartilage  is  next  incised  to  tW. 
chondnum  of  the  opposite  concave  side.  One  soon  leans  t, 
recognize  when  the  perichondrium  is  reached  and  no  spoil 
instrument  or  technique  is  necessary  to  prevent  perfonfa 
at  this  point.  If  it  occurs  the  method  described  by  Balta>;- 
of  inserting  a portion  of  the  resected  cartilage  here  cat  i- 
used,  although  the  author  has  had  no  occasion  to  try  tls 
procedure.  Next  the  muco-perichondrium  and  mura-peii* 
teum  of  the  concave  side  are  elevated.  This  is  often  muck- 
celerated  and  rendered  easier  by  the  employment  of  the  author's 
speculum  which  is  next  inserted,  one  blade  on  each  side  of  ib 
cartilage,  and  then  opened  up  as  far  as  possible.  By  the  use  of 
his  speculum  the  field  of  the  following  steps  is  made  as 
plain  and  visible  and  any  injury  of  the  membrane  of  either  ac; 
is  prevented  (see  cuts) . The  cartilage  and  bony  deflected  pare 
are  then  removed  with  Ballenger’s  swivel  knife,  Griinwalb 
and  Jansen’s  biting  forceps.  The  maxillary  crest  is  rcmork 
with  Killian’s  chisel.  Where  the  deflection  is  very  acute  ti 
method  is  slightly  modified  in  that  the  cartilage  np  to  tb 
[joint  of  the  deflection  is  first  removed,  and  then  the  reus- 
ing part  can  be  manipulated  into  a better  position  for  * 
tinuing  the  dissection  of  the  membranes.  After  all  fe 
deflected  parts  of  cartilage  and  bone  are  removed  the  won! 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  debris  with  cotton  sponges  soaki 
in  normal  salt  solution.  The  membranes  are  then  amooiW 
down  after  removal  of  the  speculum  and  the  septum  eiamiwl 
to  find  if  straight  or  not.  If  it  is  not  straight,  it  is  due  to 
insufficient  removal  of  cartilage,  bone  or  bony  crest  of  tb 
superior  maxilla,  which  is  removed  until  the  septum  assume 
a vertical  position.  The  membranes  are  held  in  position  to 
M orthington’s  holder  and  a pack  placed  in  each  nostril,  ft® 
the  membrane  holder  is  withdrawn.  These  packs  are  nui 
of  strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  surrounded  with  gutta  percha 
protective  and  are  greased  with  vaseline  before  insertion  into 
the  nose.  A number  of  various  degrees  of  thickness  are  nub 
for  each  case  and  one  that  fits  into  the  nares  snugly  is  uid 
on  each  side.  They  make  most  excellent  packs,  are  withdraw 
without  any  pain  to  the  patient  and  without  that  bleeding 
which  is  so  annoying  after  withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  ga® 
dressing.  In  case  s;nus  work  has  been  done,  the  protects 
covering  of  the  pack  is  perforated  in  a number  of  pla®8-  b 
the  ethmoid  cells  have  been  opened  also,  a small  perforate 
pack  is  placed  in  this  region  superimposed  on  the  other  pact 
After  his  return  to  bed,  the  patient  is  given  a glass  of  wate>- 
containing  thirty  grains  of  urotropin  to  the  quart,  every  hour- 
# e put  on  full  diet.  If  there  is  any  headache  he  is  c*veG 
either  migraine  tablets,  or  a powder  of  acetanilid  five  g13®' 
codeia  sulphate  half  a grain,  and  one  grain  of  cal*- 
citrate.  If  these  are  not  efficient  he  is  given  a hypodermic * 
one-quarter  grain  of  morphia.  The  next  morning  he  is  gb® 1 
bottle  of  citrate  of  magnesia.  The  pack  on  the  side  opp® 
the  incision  is  removed  at  the  expiration  of  24  hours,  and® 
the  side  of  the  operation  at  the  expiration  of  48  hours.  He 1 
ischarged  from  the  hospital  on  the  second  day  and  after 
packs  are  withdrawn  is  given  a spray  of  Dobell’s  solution  ffl 
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""ion  for  home  use.  Usually  but  little  after  treatment  is  re- 
|uired  in  the  simple  eases.  Where  an  inferior  turbinectomy 
ir  a sinus  operation  is  performed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  neees- 
ary  to  irrigate  the  nose  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Writer’s  Results. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  up  to  date 
n a series  of  cases  in  which  he  has  performed  this  operation, 
lis  conclusions  are  based  on  his  records  of  over  fifty  cases. 
Some  earlier  cases  were  dispensary  cases  of  which  he  has  no 
listories.  Some  of  this  small  series  were  also  dispensary  cases 
>ut  inasmuch  as  these  received  the  same  attention  as  the 
private  cases,  they  are  of  equal  value  as  statistics.  Letters 


Fio.  1. — Speculum  in  place,  before  removal  of  cartilage  and  bone. 

•vere  written  to  all  of  the  patients  to  return  for  examination 
o determine  whether  there  had  been  any  difference  in  the 
esult  as  considered  for  a short  time  after  the  operation. 
Tnfortunately  only  a small  percentage  have  seen  fit  to  appear 
twenty-three).  Letters  have  been  received  from  seven  which 
re  of  some  value. 

I shall  first  enumerate  the  results  in  these  cases  at  the 
ime  of  their  discharge  and  then  give  the  further  observa- 
ons  based  on  those  patients  who  have  returned  for  examina- 
on  or  who  have  written. 

Regarding  the  ages  of  these  patients,  all  but  four  of  the 
trlv  cases  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  One  patient  was 
n.  another  twelve,  and  two  were  thirteen  years  old.  Owing 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  operation 
ill  have  on  the  development  of  the  nose,  I have  thought 
Best  not  to  operate  on  young  children  unless  the  breathing 
i absolutely  cut  off.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  well  to  en- 


i 


deavor  to  improve  the  septal  position  by  widening  the  palatal 
arch  as  suggested  by  Black,  Brown,  and  others.  So  far  I 
have  seen  but  one  of  these  young  patients  after  the  lapse 
of  any  time.  This  patient  was  a boy  aged  13  years,  on  whom 
a submucous  resection  of  the  septum  and  later  a double  in- 
ferior turbinectomy  was  performed.  Now,  over  three  years 
later,  the  good  result  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
still  continues;  the  breathing  space  is  good,  and  the  nose,  he 
thinks,  has  rather  improved  in  shape. 

In  about  half  of  my  cases  a simple  submucous  resection  was 
performed  and  in  nearly  all  the  rest  either  the  inferior  tur- 
binate of  one  or  both  sides  was  removed  in  part.  In  one  case, 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  middle  turbinates  were  resected.  In 
three  cases  extensive  sinus  work  was  performed  at  the  same 


Fig.  2. — Deflected  bone  and  cartilage  removed.  Posterior  part  of 
vomer  and  perpendicular  plate  of  ethmoid  visible. 

time.  In  one  case  a hump  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  was  also 
removed  by  an  external  incision. 

Reaction  Following  Operation.  Infection. — I had  always 
considered  the  submucous  resection  of  the  septum,  an  opera- 
tion with  no  risk  of  mortality  until  I received  a report  from 
H.  Hays,  in  which  he  described  two  cases  of  infection,  re- 
sulting in  one  case  in  meningitis  and  death.  Purcell  also 
mentions  one  death  following  infection.  As  practically  all 
these  cases  were  done  in  the  hospital  the  temperature  charts 
have  been  at  my  disposal  for  accurate  observation ; also  I 
have  seen  all  of  the  cases  for  long  enough  times  after  the 
operation  to  make  my  following  remarks  absolutely  accurate. 

The  temperature  charts  of  my  cases,  to  all  but  a few  of 
which  I have  had  access,  show  in  most  either  a normal  tem- 
perature or  a rise  of  about  one  degree  on  the  following  day 
which  quickly  subsides  after  removal  of  the  packs  and  clear- 
ing of  the  bowels.  Tn  one  case  the  rectal  temperature  rose 
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to  102.5°  F.  and  in  another  103.4°  F.  but  in  these  eases  the 
temperature  subsided  in  about  24  hours  to  normal  after  re- 
moval of  the  packs  and  calomel  purgation.  1 have  two  eases 
of  slight  infection  to  report.  In  one  case,  an  incomplete 
submucous  resection  was  .lone  by  one  of  the  house  surgeons— 
his  first  case.  Four  days  later  the  patient  was  readmitted 
to  the  hospital  with  a red  swelling  on  the  side  of  the  nose 
which  proved  to  be  erysipelas,  a mild  attack,  which  quickly 
subsided.  Examination  of  the  nose  revealed  an  incomplete 
removal  of  the  cartilage  and  a small  perforation  of  the  septum 
and  the  septum  somewhat  swollen.  One  month  later  a more 
complete  submucous  resection  was  performed  with  excellent 
result,  the  day  following  the  operation,  the  temperature 
went  up  to  102.6  F.  (rectal)  but  fell  to  normal  in  24  hours 
In  another  case  there  was  a slight  infection  between  the  mem- 
branes with  slight  swelling  and  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
te. A small  amount  of  grumous  material  was  scraped  out 
ough  the  original  incision  and  a counter  incision  made  in 


fk 


F.o,  3.  Worthington’s  flap  holder,  and  author’s 

(two  Sizes)  authors  speculum 

the  septum,  a little  posteriorly  Thi„  r , 

«1'‘.ut  a week  and  then  closed  leaving  ‘ ^ PU*  for 
no  perforation.  This  case  has  been  attended' Z with 
result— such  as  sinking  of  the  bridae  of  tl  ” n°  °t,1CT  bacl 

excellent.  The  main  cause  for  this  orTV  ma'  ^ termed 
breathing  through  the  nose,  ha,  be™  H “j  diffic,%  in 
>nt  one,  and  in  that  case  failure  was  T 8,1  ««« 
the  end  of  the  quadrangular  eartiln™  r - 1°  8 Prolection  of 
side  opposite  the  side  of  the  deflection  “Sv  * ^ D0Se  on  the 
at  the  operation  and  on  removal  of  'th  US  7“  not  removcd 
reassumed  a deflected  position  TT„r  1 Packs  the  cartilage 
nut  Of  town  patient  and  I Ze  ™ 

to  correct  the  work.  The  lesson  from  "°,further  opportunity 
from  both  sides,  dissecting  out  the  . ’ * C'asc  is  to  operate 

through  an  incision  made  in  the  eutTn^  ^ deflectio» 
no  particular  attempt  was  ma<le  in  '"&m.  Although 
externa  deformities,  these  were  in  n !L  the  «"•  to  remedy 
as  is  shown  by  the  rough  casts  of on mUch  imP™ved 

<»  M ZZZ,  Tl“'  <"•*’ 

ade’  constitute  an 


excellent  method  of  gauging  the  result  in  this  wife. 
In  one  case  headaches  were  entirely  relieved.  A severe®,- 
gia  of  the  side  of  the  face  to  which  the  septum  waste 
has  been  entirely  relieved  for  three  and  a half  years  fcl’.r 
mg  the  operation  in  another  ease.  A general  in, prow 
in  health  was  noted  by  many. 

Perforation  of  the  Septum. -I  have  notes  of  perform,. 
ln  t°ur  cases ; three  of  which  were  very  small  and  one  k: 
fairly  large.  In  the  last  case,  done  some  years  ago,  r 
deviation,  as  shown  by  the  plaster  east,  was  very  cste*. 
forcing  outward  the  nasal  bone  of  that  side.  I take  it.  in- 
ever,  that  a perforation  in  this  ease  could  either  haw  k 
avoided  or  would  have  been  much  smaller  by  using  the  mu! 
described  earlier,  namely,  first  removing  the  cartilage  up : 
the  point  of  deflection  before  attempting  to  dissect  the  me- 
branes  beyond  this  point.  As  has  been  the  experience 
others,  I have  observed  no  scabbing  about  these  perfonti  :• 
nor  have  they  given  a patient,  who  is  unaware  of  them,  as 
discomfort. 

Special  Remits. — One  of  the  objects  in  reviewing  de 
cases  was  to  determine  whether  there  occurred  after  the  lap 
of  some  time  any  bad  after  effects,  such  as  sinking  cl  n 
bridge  of  the  nose.  I also  wished  to  get  some  evidence  regard 
ing  the  reformation  of  the  cartilage  and  bone  removed. 

Repression  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose. — An  early  report 
tsheedy  of  a number  of  cases  of  a sinking  in  of  the  nose ; ■■ 
lowing  this  operation  made  me  particularly  apprehensive  r 
this  regard.  A later  report  by  him  is  to  the  effect  that  now: 
seldom  sees  this  deformity  and  thinks  tile  former  bad  nsk 
were  due  to  too  extensive  removal  of  cartilage.  As  the  it 
mediate  result  of  the  operation,  I have  not  seen  such  area! 
I have  seen  or  heard  from  twenty-nine  patients  on  whom : 
have  operated  from  over  four  years  ago  to  the  presmi  lit 
In  not  a single  ease  was  there  a trace  of  any  sec-ondar. 
sinking  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Several  of  these  paticc . 
had  syphilis  which  had  been  thoroughly  treated  and  dc 
did  as  well  as  any  of  the  cases. 

Reformation  of  the  Septal  Cartilage  and  Bone .—At 1 
present  time  T can  report  on  but  eighteen  cases  in  regard . 
this  point.  In  all,  the  septum  had  regained  firmness  but  ® 
none  could  one  sav  that  there  was  complete  reformation  of™ 
cartilage  and  bone.  In  some  there  was  a large  area,  1,l: 
soft  and  movable  to  the  probe : in  others  this  area  »nr 
sponded  only  to  the  center  of  the  place  from  which  the  J 
tilage  had  been  removed.  Some  of  the  more  recent  cases  «r 
firmer  than  the  earlier  cases.  It  is  possible  thnt  this  i?  ‘ ” 
to  not  having  included  all  of  the  perichondrium  and  pr|!" 
teum  in  the  early  cases. 

Conclusions. 

1 • Tlie  submucous  resection  of  the  nasal  septum  is  a BieI' 
b-v  "’Weh  all  varieties  of  deflections  of  the  septum  ’ 
corrected. 

2.  It  is  probably  better  for  ns  to  be  cautious  in  the c,;' 
y ouucr  children  and  do  the  operation  only  when  it  h "h- 

demanded. 
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•■HnoBS-cp^nnr  is  oren  a necessary  accompaniment  in 
order  to  complete  the  sinus  work  and  obtain  free  drainage. 
Such  operations  as  well  as  inferior  or  middle  turbinectomies 
are  best  done  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Luetic  individuals  who  have  been  well  treated  and  show 
no  signs  of  the  disease,  yield  as  satisfactory  results  as  others. 

5.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  strict  asepsis  in  all  the 
details  of  the  work. 

6.  Infections  following  this  procedure  should  be  as  infre- 
quent as  in  any  other  operation  carried  out  with  aseptic 
technique,  and  the  operation  considered  both  safe  and  satis- 
factory. 

7.  Perforations  of  the  septum  may  be  caused  infrequently 
but  they  are  of  no  consequence  and  cause  the  patient  no 
discomfort. 

8.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  sinking  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  following  at  any  time  after  the  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  external  deformities  which  may  be  present  are 
frequently  relieved. 

9.  While  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be,  to  a slight  extent, 
new  cartilage  or  bone  formed  after  the  operation,  this  is  never 
complete. 
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T,JR  GR0W™ 

By  Margaret  Reed  Lewis 
and 

Warren  H.  Lewis,  M.  D 

In  1908,  working  under  TheJOhn’B°^  ™^ *> 

that  bo4  fUr  Infe°*ionskranJiheiten  in  Berlin^  of  us^foSd  I ZZ’  COrnea’  etc-  of  chick  embryos  from  10  k il 

growth  wdbrrT  the  gu“e*,P*  formed  a membrane-life  I S °ld'  strands’  migrating  cells,  membrane  h- 

Thila  'fi  mitotlc  fi/nres  on  the  surface  of  nutrient  agar  1 ^atl0"s  alld  vesicles  or  loop-like  places  seem  to  be*: 
the  u-  r am0dlflcatl0n  °f  - used  at  the  Institute  • ! , ' lhe  spleen,  however,  usually  sends  off  migratin'- «{. 

id  «1,  ",  ? '*  lh*  H~  of  2Sf2Lfc  fZ  f»  ”»«  «™  lb.  oultrn  » „-d; . 

SS3S2T -*“*■  - , %“*  ;t‘7  “‘i*  7“'  i-'  — ^ 

T.af  . „ , i general  similarity  m the  growths  from  the  nw 

marrl  Vl  T the  CuItivati°n  of  embn-onic  nig  hnu  1 °rganS  “ t0  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growing  n, 
very1  much  ^tb  ^ °°d  p asma  °f  older  pig  embryos.  We  utilized  1 ^ SUCh  88  816  Common  to  tbe  ™s  5® 

and  Carrel  h 88me  m€thods  as  were  described  by  Burrow  I T?fly’  COnnectlve  tissues  of  various  kinds  and  endoiMk 
tempted  te  sta  / "'lth0,Ut  V6rI  conclusive  results"  W 77  I Z ^ Vessek  We  haye  been  able  to  trace,  is* 

small  pieces  o/tisZe  ”*  *”*  & TCI7  few  cells  instead  of  | ^sels“  f ttTori  from  ““ bI* 

With  the  ] ,,  ,,  fbe  onginal  piece  out  into  the  new  growth  wte 

rows  and  Can-  ®aran®®  °f  tbe  important  publications  bv  Bn  i n Z 8 *be  endothelial  radiations  closely  resemble  ti 
blooded*  animala  ^ Z °f  **  tissues  o fl  I ^ °f  the  °ther  «*•«<»»  found  there. 

Harrison’s  brillknt  °d°  ^ P-lMma  adoPted  b-V  Burrows  from  ! ®eceiU1-v  we  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  small  pie®  ' 
tissues  especially  n 18C0Venes  on  tbe  growth  of  amphibian  ; ^ T™10  cbicks  in  a nutrient  agar  both  in  hanging  drop 

simikr  studle^nn  T T08  “ clotted  lymph  “ b t I “?  P?W  dishes‘  The  growths  feve,  as  a rule,  not  bee., 

to  obtain  by  the  method °0f  r^8  °f  Tarious  ®ges  end  were  fele  ! So  enS1V6  **  tb°Se  the  plasma’  but  otherwise  resemble them. 
ful  growths  from  thp  • Urrows  and  Carrel  very  wonde  ' i-  f sPecunens  show  radiations,  others  membranes  and  re- 
Titoodfra  TT  °f  the  embryo6^  ^ ^ular  formations  with  migration  of  cells.  Mitotic  figure 

the  external  jugular  vein  JbtelTr  USed-  11  was  taken  from  W ^ ^ 8ta“ed  PreParatio“s-  Tbe  «*  oftel‘ ** 

the  neck  by  means  of  a glass  ^ ?U8t  beneatb  the  skin  of  ! Thf  ,r^e&u?ar  Pr°cesses  and  move  outward  from  the  old  pm 

instead  of  oil,  and  was  allowedTo  flowtt  ^ Par8ffin’  ' chick  tissT^  “ haS  S°  ^ **  ^ 

tebes,  cooled  in  a freezing  mixture  nent  T ,t0  P^^-iined  1 nt  ‘ 

ir«»»  ol  and  kept  in  pl““*  [ Z , 1 

haye  obtained  excellent  growths  lh  ^ ln  the  ice  We  1 K«  L g” 

,MilBg  lhe  gg  ™ i*-.  t..  z I “ « :: 

,7™,»hi=l,l,..b«ni»th.7j"»P.«5»,  .elbd  j »«■»,  * - 

Not  only  were  growths  obtained  in  h more  sat>sfactory.  H-°  100  cc. 

more  extensive  ones  were  obtained  in  ^pi^^P8’ but  much  ASar  ‘25  *»>-j 

eter  of  these  growths  sometimes  dlShes’  th«  diam-  BouilIon  2 cc. 

Petri  dishes  must  be  kept  in  a moist  eentil“eter.  The  NaC1  *“■ 

"»•  > *<*  method  .I”™1”  10  to! 

expenmen tation  on  tho  „ rds  certam  adyant0„„.  / 


experimentation  on  the  growTb Stages  4 
influence  of  various  fluids  for  varv-  be  objected  to  the 

•ta”  toetif.1  S"; 'T*  « toe.  S 

especially  neutral  red.  Some  of  the  vital  stains 

We  have  not  found  it  necessarv  t a- 
warm  chamber,  provided  one  worfew ^ the  cbicka  in  a 
>n  transplanting.  Our  observations' hav  ^ SUfflcient  rapidity 
use  of  the  warn  stage,  which  so  6 been  made  with  tl>' 
growth  takes  place  at  tempenttn^v!"^  Good" 

There  is  great  similarity  jn  the  ' g fr°m  3I0-42°  r 
liver,  intestine,  heart,  braini  kidney,  afr^L^  ^ of 


n o a hanging  drop  of  this  medium  we  transplanted 
ma  pieces  from  the  liver  of  a nine-day  chick  wb 
i m 24  hours  cells  began  to  radiate  and  migrate  from 
^ w+i,r  ?'ece  inf°  bbe  surrounding  medium.  In  48  hours 
growth  had  exceeded  that  of  the  control  in  plasma  and 
sm  6n  6I?S*V0  as  an3’  growth  observed  in  plasma  from  sue 
a i piece,  less  than  $ mm.  in  diameter.  The  entire  gro- 
e end  of  48  hours  was  four  times  the  diameter  of 
gina  piece  and  could  readily  be  seen  with  the  unaided! 
6 SPe<dm_en  was  fixed  when  48  hours  old  in  osmic  a 
sfatr'1'  a,p  s^a7ned  with  Ehrlich’s  hematoxylin  and  eosin- 
ges  of  mitosis  are  present  in  the  new  growth;  ns  many  as 

0 ic  gures  were  counted  in  one  field  under  the  hi 
power. 
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■MMwafWi  UWJiyu,  continued  in  regular  peristalsis 
or  over  48  hours  in  the  nutrient  agar. 

We  have  obtained  growth  in  the  nutrient  agar  containing 
rom  .9#  to  1.58#  of  NaCl,  10#  and  20#  bouillon  with  .25# 
nd  .5#  agar. 

More  recently  still  we  have  obtained  active  growth  and  mi- 
ration of  cells  in  a fluid  medium  as  follows : 

Ringer 

NaCl  .9  gm. 

KC1  .042  “ 

CaCl,  .025  “ 5 CC' 

NaHCO,  .02  “ 


H,0  100  cc.  J 

Bouillon  5 cc. 

NaCl  045  gm. 


The  migrating  cells  in  this  fluid  medium  are  often  irregular 
ith  long  slender  processes  almost  exactly  like  those  we  have 
ien  in  plasma  media.  The  cells  are  active,  sending  out  and 
itracting  their  pseudopodia,  and  sometimes  moving  slowly 
oparently  on  the  under  side  of  the  coverslip.  Some  of  the 
ansplanted  pieces  also  show  radiations. 


me  giwnou  '-'A  UClVC  -LLUC1B  U1  IICCIUIUS  ILL  tt 

nutrient  gelatin,  but  no  notice  of  an  active  proliferation  or 

migration  of  cells  was  contained  in  her  description. 
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THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  October  17,  1910. 

Dr.  Louis  Hamman  presiding. 

mployment  of  Radium  as  an  Aid  to  Surgery  in  the  Treatment 
of  Cancer,  Angioma  and  Keloid.*  Da.  Louis  Wickham, 
Paris,  France. 

The  destruction  by  burning,  which  is  chiefly  sought  for 
’ many  radium-therapeutists,  is  not  of  great  interest,  since 
milar  results  can  be  obtained  by  many  other  agents. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  aspect  of  radium  as  a 
erapeutic  agent  is  the  selective  action  of  the  rays.  Here 
dium  plays  the  role  of  a subtle  modifying  agent,  which 
es  to  seek  out  those  elements  which  are  the  most  sentitive 
its  action.  All  morbid  conditions  are  not  suitable  ground 
r this  selective  power;  the  most  favorable  are  cancer,  an- 
ima,  keloids,  eczema,  and  other  diseases. 

The  exact  meaning  of  “ selective  action  ” is  that  a certain 
intity  of  measured  radio-activity  can  modify  the  cancerous 
Is  and  arrest  their  malignant  evolution,  without  producing 
r modifying  action  on  the  normal  cells  surrounding  the 
icer,  thus  enabling  a cancer  to  regress  and  disappear  with- 
producing  on  the  surface  any  signs  of  irritation  or  in- 
nmation. 

’his  selective  action  can  work  either  on  the  superficial  or 
deep  seated  pathological  tissues,  the  rays  possessing  the 
ur  of  traversing  them.  The  determining  cause  between 
j caustic  action  which  bums,  destroys,  and  the  selective 
bn  is  the  quantity  of  rays  absorbed  in  a given  time  by  the 

Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
leal  Society,  October  17,  1910. 


tissue.  If  large  quantities  of  slightly  penetrative  rays  be 
employed,  the  result  is  a superficial  necrotic  action;  but  if  the 
quantity  be  measured,  a selective  action  without  any  irrita- 
tion can  be  secured. 

If  a large  quantity  of  superpenetrative  rays  be  used  a 
deeper  necrotic  action  follows,  but  let  the  quantity  be  meas- 
ured, a selective  action  in  the  deep  seated  tissues  without  any 
irritation  is  the  result. 

Dr.  Wickham  here  showed  a series  of  lantern  slides  repre- 
! senting  histological  sections  of  fragments  taken  from  a volumi- 
nous cancer  of  the  breast  (lobulated  epithelioma)  where  the 
selective  action  of  the  rays  was  demonstrated.  In  this  case 
this  selective  action  was  visible  on  fragments  taken  even  from 
a depth  of  nine  centimeters,  a depth  which,  up  to  now,  had 
not  been  deemed  affectable  by  the  radium  rays. 

The  depth  at  which  radium  works  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  radioactivity  employed  which  in  this  case  was  19  cgr.  of 
pure  radium  applied  for  48  hours  at  one  point. 

Dr.  Wickham  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  acting  simul- 
taneously on,  or  in,  several  points  of  the  tumor  by  his  “ cross- 
fire ” method  in  order  to  concentrate  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  rays  on  the  points  in  the  deep-seated  tissues  so 
that  the  rays  may  act  with  greater  homogeneity. 

He  showed,  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  cases,  treated  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Degrais,  of  grave  cancer,  angioma,  and 
keloids,  in  which  the  regressions  were  very  remarkable. 

The  methods  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  radium,  that 
he  has  established  with  Dr.  Degrais,  joined  to  other  methods 
of  using  radium  as  a therapeutic  agent  have  led  Dr.  W ickham 
to  the  following  conclusions : 
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1st.  The  excellence  of  the  results  cannot  exist  without  long 
experience  and  a profound  knowledge  of  the  methods  to  be 
used,  and  principally  without  a large  quantity  of  radium. 

2d.  In  the  majority  of  cases  surgery  should  be  associated 
with  the  use  of  radium. 

The  radium-therapeutist,  in  the  presence  of  a case  of  grave 
cancer,  must  firet  consult  a surgeon  in  order  that  the  patient 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  prompt  help  of  surgery. 

If  surgery  is  confronted  with  a case  difficult  or  impossible 
to  operate  upon,  radium  can  be  applied  before  hand,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  ground,  or  afterwards  in  combination  with 
operative  measures.  Surgery  ought  to  be  utilized  for  making 
‘iv  . Pel'foratl<>ns>  incisions  or  partial  extirpations  which 
tjdimmish  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  and  render  more  effect- 
ive the  action  of  the  radium  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

Surgery  should  be  also  employed  for  opening  a wav  tar 
radium  through  artificial  orifices  or  for  conducting  the  tubes 
of  radmm  to  the  tumors  through  the  natural  orifces.  It 
under  such  conditions  that  Dr.  Wickham  has  treated  cancers 
of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  neck,  of  the  bladder,  of  the  in 
testmes,  of  the  rectum,  of  the  larvnv  . 

cutaneous  and  deep-seated  cancers,  canrers  of  theYrast  7tc 
Dr.  Wickham  related  the  history  of  several  cshpr  nf  ’ 
which,  normally  would  have  succumbed  in  2 or  1 YanCer 
which  are  still,  after  one  year,  hZZ l 111' I™**8’  “ 

t"e  means  of  h.lping  (0  )h,  thol'iS 

penetrate  to  the  seat  of  the  tumors  h , "at  * Wl11 

of  difficult  access.  ’ b<>Ve  aU  when  ^ese  are 

3d.  The  tumors  should  be  inundated  by  the  rays,  and  to 
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this  end  the  apparatus  chosen  should  be  the  mostpwek 
possible,  and  so  numerous  that  the  different  radium  crafe 
may  be  employed  in  opposition,  either  on  the  exterior  de 
tumor,  or  in  the  interior  after  perforation.  If  there  is  u 
skin,  mucous  membrane,  blood  vessel,  or  nerve  to  protect,  tb 
must  be  placed  between  the  apparatus  and  the  tissues,  mil 
screens  (aluminum,  lead)  whose  thickness  varies  in  proporir 
to  the  amount  of  radioactivity  needed,  and  the  duration  of  fe 
application.  This  is  the  method  of  filtration  that  Dr.  fi 
ham  inaugurated  in  1905,  which  is  very  useful  when  it:::: 
action  in  the  depth  of  the  tumor  is  needed,  to  prevent  in- 
juring the  surface.  The  apparatus  can  be  employed  n 
very  thin  filters  when  it  is  important  to  utilize  the  maikr, 
quantity  of  rays. 

4th.  Like  surgery,  radium  has  neither  an  action  on  the  e- 
eral  physical  condition,  nor  can  it  prevent  recurrences  ir 
metastases.  This  should  be  insisted  upon  in  order  that  - 
term  cure,  which  on  principle  should  be  avoided,  nut  :• 
attributed  only  to  the  regression  of  the  tumor  itself,  »1  t 
that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  deceiving  either  the  patient  orb 
family  physician. 

5th.  Even  thus  limited  radium  is  a valuable  weapon,  t 
our  straggle  against  cancer  we  are  so  badly  armed  that  e* 
new  therapeutic  agent  if  it  be  in  some  way  really  effecis- 
as  it  is  in  this  case,  should  be  taken  into  serious  eonsideratia 
By  the  help  that  radium  brings  to  those  suffering  from  (* 
cer,  it  occupies  a high  place  in  our  esteem  and  is  the  priori:: 
reason  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  discovery  and  sciac 
works  of  savants  like  Curie,  Ramsay  and  Rutherford. 


Practical  Bacteriology.  Blood  Work  and  Meet 
clading  Bacteriological  Keys,  Zoolog^Z 
tory  Clinical  Notes.  By  E.  R S^m  n V”* 

Navy,  etc.  Second  edition.  R6v2  ?"  SurBeon  U.  S. 

sc- pr,cen-60- 

To  the  first  edition,  reviewed  in  tho  r> 
the  author  has  added  a chanter  on  p , LLETIN’  December,  1909 
and  throughout  the  volume  has  incoriTT!  SDake8'  a“d  here 
that  his  work  is  as  much  “up  ££???*"  mater<al.  Y 

2?  to  - 14  - * - 

The  Harvey  Lectures.  Delivered  under  th  » 

vey  Society  of  New  York.  l909  10  rt T'™  °(  Th«  Har- 

don:  J.  B.  Lxppincott  Company,  mo  ) ade!p'lia  and  Lon- 
The  lectures  by  Prof.  Richard  M d 
Experimental  Nephritis,”  and  by  Pr„fr“  °n  “Th«  Problems  of 
fiammation  ” have  alreadv  „„  y Prof'  EuSene  L.  nm.  , 0t 
Medicine,  and  that  by  Pr0f  m!*61*  ln  the  Archives  of  hit  ^ 
in  the  American  JournaT'Yfu1"^  °n  “ 
papers  by  Professors  Hubei  Vch^?*1  ScIenc<*-  The  oth" 
Meyer  are  here  published  for' the  heim’  Bro^ie,  Hektoen  tter 

™ z 

1 With  Problems  re- 


notes  on  new  books. 


Iating  to  the  kidney;  in  last  year's  series  there  were  for:® 
metabolism  in  connection  with  which  Magnus-Levy’s  paper  '-  : 
be  read.  He  and  Prof.  Cohnheim,  who  discussed  ” The  Inflaeac 
of  Sensory  Impressions  on  Scientific  Deductions  ” were  tie  t" 
notable  foreigners  who  appeared  before  the  society.  Dr.  Mere 
dealt  with  the  much  involved  problem  of  “The  Present  Status  c. 
Aphasia  and  Apraxia,”  and  Dr.  Hektoen  also  treated  a very  <® 
Plex  subject  in  his  lecture  entitled,  “ On  the  Formation  and  F*!! 
of  Antibodies. 

The  Harvey  lecturers  contribute  annually  much  that  is  d I*1 
manent  value  to  medical  science,  and  the  addresses  of  the 
year  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  society. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  «* 
dents  and  Practitioners.  By  Henbv  W.  Stelwagos,  M.  D> 
Sixth  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  Illustrated  Price’  j ' 
( Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Compm1- 

Between  June,  1902,  and  the  present  time  this  work  ' 
reprinted  ten  times  and  revised  six,  which  shows  the  excel ° 
out  well  deserved,  success  it  has  had.  The  last  edition  is  ” 
abundantly  and  still  better  illustrated  than  its  prederressore- 
the  author  has  added  much  new  text  on  pellagra,  sporotnr 
oriental  sore,  gangosa,  granuloma  annulare  and  other  rare 
Hons,  thus  keeping  his  book  well  up  with  the  latest 
in  knowledge  and  treatment  of  these  diseases.  The  third 
was  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin  in  August,  1904.  Wbat  ® 
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re  are  no  diseases  more  trying  than  these  to  both  doctor  and 
lent,  and  none  in  which  no  help  seems  to  be  forthcoming  at 
ies,  but  with  the  author’s  guidance  doctors  can  at  least  feel 
tain  they  are  doing  no  harm,  and  as  much  good  as  anyone,  if 
y make  the  right  diagnosis.  That  is  the  difficulty  in  these  dis- 
es,  but  here  also  the  author  is  clear  in  his  descriptions,  and  the 
ipler  affections  should  be  easily  recognized  after  studying  his 
criptions  of  them.  The  rarer  ones,  when  met  with,  should  be 
erred  to  a specialist.  The  book  is  in  every  respect  thoroughly 
able. 

■erican  Edition  of  Nothnagel’s  Practice.  Diseases  of  the  Intes- 
tines and  Peritoneum.  By  Db.  Hebmann  Nothnagel,  of 
Vienna.  Edited  with  additions  by  H.  D.  Rolleston,  M.  A., 
M.  D„  F.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.  Second  edition.  Thoroughly  revised. 
Price,  $5.00.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 

Company,  1307.) 

'he  excellencies  of  this  work  were  noted  in  the  Bulletin  at  the 
e of  its  first  appearance  (July-August,  1904),  and  this  edition 
,n  improvement  on  the  first.  It  has  been  “ thoroughly  revised  ” 
those  already  acquainted  with  Dr.  Rolleston’s  work  will  be 
I to  have  a chance  to  see  how  his  views  on  many  points,  still 
liting  solution,  have  been  modified,  and  note  the  changes 
has  found  it  necessary  to  make.  Students  should  be  familiar 
h Nothnagel’s  Practice,  which  is  a standard  work. 

gnosis  and  Treatment  of  Women.  By  Hakby  Stubgeon 
Cbossen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  etc.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. Illustrated.  (St.  Louis:  0.  V.  Mosby  Company, 
1910.) 

he  first  edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin 
April,  1908.  Since  then  the  author  has  enlarged  his  book, 
improved  his  index,  and  now  more  than  ever  the  general 
ctitioner  will  find  the  volume  a most  useful  one. 

•ntific  Memoirs.  By  Officers  of  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  De- 
partments of  the  Government  of  India.  (New  Series)  No.  38. 
’■eliminary  Report  on  the  Killing  of  Rats  and  Rat  Fleas  by 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas.  By  Captain  W.  D.  H.  Stevenson, 
M.  B.,  I.  M.  S.  (Bombay  Bacteriological  Laboratory.)  Price 
9d.  (Calcutta:  Superintendent  Government  Printing,  India, 
1010.) 

te  nature  of  this  report  is  of  such  a special  character  that  it 
not  appeal  to  many  readers,  but  our  health  officers  and  others 
Id  read  it,  as  all  carefully  studied  means  for  exterminating 
iause  of  plague  should  receive  serious  attention  by  them. 

e Annual  Report  from  the  Chemical  Works  of  E.  Merck  of 
tstadt  ( Qer .),  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  much  in- 
•ing  information  “ of  recent  advances  in  pharmaceutical 
Istry  and  therapeutics."  Eighty-five  pages  are  devoted  to 
im  Therapy  and  Bacteriotherapeutic  Preparations,”  and 
250  to  new  preparations  and  drugs.  The  therapeutist  and 
aaceutist,  when  desirous  of  information  about  the  newest 
cal  preparations,  will  find  this  report  a useful  and  reliable 

odern  Treatment  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Narcotism.  By 
A.  McBbdie,  M.  D„  L.  R.  C.  P.  & S.  (Edin).  Price  $2. 
fete  York:  Rebman  Company,  1910.) 

tfcians  in  charge  of  sanatoria  for  the  care  and  cure  of  in- 
»,  and  others  addicted  to  various  drugs,  will  be  glad  to  have 
ilume  on  their  shelves.  The  author  has  had  a very  large 
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tion.  The  book  is  brief,  divided  into  six  chapters  as  follows : 1, 
What  is  Inebriety;  2,  Pathology;  3,  The  Causes  of  Inebriety;  4, 
The  Forms  of  Inebriety;  6,  Treatment;  6,  Ether  Inebriety,  etc., 
and  an  Index.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  is  the  one  on  treat- 
ment and  this  is  doubtless  the  one  of  most  interest  to  the  student 
of  these  troubles.  The  readers  of  this  work  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  optimism  of  the  author,  which  at  times  leads  him,  we  feel, 
to  exaggerations. 

The  Diseases  of  China,  Including  Formosa  and  Korea.  By  W. 
Hamilton  Jeffebys,  M.  D.,  Medical  Missionaiy  in  China,  etc., 
and  James  L.  Maxwell,  M.  D.,  Medical  Missionary  in  Formosa, 
etc.  Illustrated.  Price  $6.  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  & Co.,  1910.) 

A couple  of  sentences  from  the  authors’  preface  set  forth 
clearly  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  interesting  work.  “ It  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  that  this  book  is  not  in  any  sense  in- 
tended to  be  a general  text-book  of  medicine,  nor  even  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  the  diseases  met  with  in  China  ....  Our 
aim  is  to  present  to  medical  men  working  in  China,  both  Chinese 
and  foreigners,  a concise  account  of  the  special  diseases  they  will 
meet  with  in  their  own  practice  in  this  Empire.”  This  is  a really 
valuable  work,  therefore,  for  all  men  intending  to  be  missionaries, 
and  there  is  also  much  information  in  it  which  is  Important  to 
students  elsewhere.  The  authors’  statements  in  regard  to  syphilis 
and  parasyphilitic  affections  should  throw  new  light  on  the  de- 
velopment of  these  obscure  troubles.  There  is  a picturesqueness 
about  the  work  which  is  generally  lacking  in  medical  text-books 
and  Drs.  Jefferys  and  Maxwell  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  their  task. 

Progressive  Medicine.  Edited  by  Hobabt  Amoby  Habe,  M.  D.,  and 
Leighton  F.  Appleman,  M.  D.  Vol.  IV.  December,  1910. 
(Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  <f  Febiger.) 

A word  only  is  needed  to  call  attention  to  this  last  volume  of 
the  series  which  has  appeared  in  the  “ Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Tract  and  Allied  Organs,  The  Liver,  Pancreas  and  Peritoneum — 
the  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys — Surgery  of  the  Extremities,  Shock, 
Anaesthesia,  Infections,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and  Tumors 
— Genito-urinary  Diseases — Practical  Therapeutic  Referendum.” 
The  reviewers  are  Belfleld,  Bloodgood,  Bradford,  Landis  and 
Lavenson,  each  of  whom  covers  his  territory  so  satisfactorily  that 
no  article  of  real  importance  on  a given  subject  is  overlooked,  and 
there  is  careful  weighing  of  the  merits  of  each  paper  referred  to. 

Physicians  Visiting  List.  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  cO 
Co.,  1910.) 

Numberless  physicians  will  find  this  pocket  note-book,  with  its 
medical  tables  of  incompatabilities,  weights  and  measures,  doses, 
etc.,  useful,  and  every  physician  should  carry  some  such  note- 
book. No  one  has  a perfect  memory  and  doctors  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  preserve  notes  and  memoranda  dealing  with  their 
patients.  The  60th  issue  of  this  Visiting  List  shows  that  the 
publishers  have  gained  a well-earned  success  with  it. 

The  Care  and  Training  of  Children.  By  Le  Gband  Kebb,  M.  D., 
etc.  (New  York  and  London:  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co.,  1910.) 

The  author  has  written  other  works  on  babies  and  children,  all 
marked  by  careful  thought,  and  good  judgment.  This  small, 
neatly  printed  volume  is  a helpful  guide  for  young  parents,  and 
many  older  ones  could  also  read  it  with  advantage.  Dr.  Kerr  talks 
simply  and  pleasantly  about  The  Child’s  Room,  Clothing,  Diet, 
Bathing,  Education,  Punishment,  Government  of  the  Child,  Child’s 
Friends  and  Amusements,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to 
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the  welfare  of  a child.  The  question  of  the  correct  up-bringing 
of  children  is  a ever  vital  one,  and  this  book  is  sure  to  lead  some 
mothers  and  fathers  to  do  better  than  they  would  have  done 
without  it. 

Bismuth  Paste  in  Chronic  Suppurations— Its  Diagnostic  Impor- 
tance and  Therapeutic  Values.  By  Emil  G.  Beck,  M D With 
an  introduction  by  Cabl  Beck,  M.  D.  And  a Chapter  on  the 
Application  of  Bismuth  Paste  in  the  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Suppuration  of  the  Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses  and  the  Ear 
By  Joseph  C.  Beck,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Price  *2.50.  (St 
Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  1910.) 

Through  articles  in  the  medical  journals  Beck’s  original  use  of 
b smu  h paste  in  this  form  of  suppuration  has  been  known  for 
several  years,  and  his  practice  has  been  followed  with  more  or 
less  success  by  many  surgeons.  At  last  in  book  form  he  presents 

™r:rftMrrhod  01  cure' ana  the  -e« 

oe  grateful  to  him  for  it,  since  this  is  the  first  authoritative  and 

One  oTta  ““I1”18  8“biCCt  WhiCh  is  of  real  importance  in  surgery 
One  of  the  values  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  not  too  long  anfthe 

rc,1 8 ft  rccr: 

^“r7cl.7nrnsValU"  " ““  — 
TheuTc%MP  7Lh40E7mi1Mooee' m- a-  d-Sc- 

Philadelphia:  P.  Blahiston’s  Son  I co  mi)  * * ChUr°Mn- 

88  * in 

entirely  remodelling  the  present  svsto  De8’  016  necessity  for 
interests  of  the  “,7^’  * 

service  is  necessary  here  as  well  77,-,  dlng  of  m«<Ucal 
terested  in  the  larger  problems  of  the  “ 7Sla“d’  103  those  in' 
read  this  book,  that  they ™ W“>  >*  glad  to 

cure  proposed  by  the  author  He  * dl®  !ties’  and  study  the 
Pointments  should  be  under  the  cont7  ,7  &U  h°Spita‘  aP‘ 
doctors  be  paid  by  the  State,  so  that  h ‘ e 7°  State’  * 
amongst  them,  and  so  that  the  State  mtaht  , k be  no  rivalry 
stamp  out  tuberculosis  he  thinks  the  State  7 T*1  Served-  To 
to  segregate  all  suffering  from  this  dise  haVe  the  ^ght 

were  cured.  Such  radical  measure  do  no  ' UDtU  they  die*  « 
present  moment,  but  who  can  foresee  2 fea8ible  a‘  the 
about  sooner  or  later  in  society,  or  what  ‘ f “8eS  WiI1 
government  might  introduce.  tat  reforms  a socialistic 

Report  of  the  International  Commission  n ... 

Tuberculosis.  Reprlllt  from  „ °"  <fte  of  Bovine 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ^.  °f  the 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  m ’ September.  1910. 

edge  and  experience  to  deal  tith  the  ^ m tt#d  by  their  ><nowl- 
tlon,  and  their  report  evidences  a caret  T*”  Under  c°nsidera- 
factors  entering  into  this  Him  areful  review  of  th»  m 
tjons  are  madeSunde°r  four  Tbe*  -lUt 

Hon  (2)  Location  of  tuberculosis  Educat|on  and  legisla 

position  of  tuberculous  animals  <3)  D'^mination.  (4f7' 
The  recommendations  under  the 
Wise  and  practical  and  mav  he  h head  of  location  are 

ssr ,• f s s :z 


, , • —«■  •*< 
mendations  for  its  use  and  sa7  fSirly  de8ned  and  the 
forth.  “d  8afeeuard  from  abnse  he  recom- 

Until  more  widespread  ore  i 6arly  set 

Sanitary  Boards,  or  other  „n  ganlzat'on  occurs—stet  r 
ing  laws  relative  to  bovine  TT®1  autl>ority  for  7 Live8tock 
from  legislative  enactment  “ erculosia-little  can  b7  enf°rc‘ 

De  expected 


The  recommendations  of  means  by  which  owners  of  henh  a 
prevent  their  infection,  or  eradicate  tuberculosis,  or  build  z 
new  herds  free  from  tuberculosis  are  practical  and  desert 
more  extensive  trial  than  they  have  yet  received  in  this  mvr, 

W.Itfe’ 

Remedial  Gymnastics  for  Heart  Affections  Used  at  ' 
Being  a translation  of  “ Die  Gymnastik  der  Herzleideud-  ' 
von  Dr.  Med.  Julius  Hofmann  und  Dr.  Med.  Ludwig  Mm. 
Berlin  und  Bad-Nauheim.  By  John  Geobge  Gassos.  >1.1 
Edin.,  etc.  With  fifty-one  full-page  illustrations  and  iis 
grams.  Price  $2.  ( New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeher,  1911.) 

With  a few  pages  to  explain  the  value  and  proper  useo!  pr 
nasties  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  supplemented  by  photograp 
with  accompanying  descriptions  of  the  exercise  shown,  this  ta*. 
should  appeal  to  many  a practitioner,  who  has  not  bad  fc 
chance  to  learn  wrhat  gymnastic  exercises  can  be  safely  prarfe 
by  a patient  with  heart  trouble,  and  how  his  heart  till  b 
strengthened  by  them.  But  the  physician  must  be  able  firs - 
make  a careful  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  fei 
hap-hazard  treatment  of  heart  disease  with  gymnastics  f&i 
quickly  prove  fatal  in  many  a case.  The  diagnosis  having 
made  then  this  work  can  be  safely  used,  and  can  be  recomme7: 
without  danger. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg's  Investigations  in  Natural  Science  and  ft 
Basis  for  his  Statements  Concerning  the  Function  ol  It;  I 
Brain.  By  Mabtin  Ramstbom.  University  of  Upsala,  i 
The  200th  anniversary  of  the  University  of  UpBala  has  in$P; 
an  interesting  review  of  the  published  and  unpublished  cob# 
tions  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Swedish  natia- 
Swedberg,  later  ennobled  and  renamed  Swedenborg.  Bors- 
Stockholm  January  25,  1688,  be  obtained  his  philosophical  de?? 
1709,  became  assessor  extraordinary  of  the  Royal  College f- 
Mines  1716,  was  ennobled  1719,  ordinary  assessor  1724,  ret$ 
1745,  and  died  in  London  March  29,  1772.  A man  of  extraorb 
narily  wide  interests  and  wide  opportunities,  he  has  achiewnie^ 
in  mathematics,  in  geology,  neurology,  chemistry,  physics  **• 
cosmology,  and  finally  he  threw  himself  with  intense  zeal 


anatomical  and  physiological  studies  which  are  r— ~ 

“ <Economla  Regni  Animalis,”  dealing  mainly  with  the  bl»- 
the  brain  and  the  soul.  He  foreshadowed  the  theory  of  epi^ 
esis.  His  main  interest  in  the  brain  lies  in  his  emphasis  of  & 
sphffirula,”  or  cerebellula  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (now  recogniru. 
as  the  cell-bodies),  from  which  fibers  arise  and  extend  to  mod--4 
and  cord  and  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  cortex  is  the  seat  of 
sensorium  commune  and  also  of  the  motility.  Each  lMe  K 
lies  in  its  own  cavity  and  has  its  own  fiber  and  a certain  in- 
dependence; but  they  also  work  together  in  groups;  and  ho  ^ 
gests  that  the  relation  of  the  convolutions  to  the  one  or  the  o 
muscle  in  the  body  could  only  be  established  on  living  aD1 
by  puncture,  section  and  compression  of  the  convolutions- 
also  accepted  subordinate  secondary  motor  centers  for  * 
matic  and  habitual  movements  in  the  medulla  and  cor . • 

soul  in  turn  is  localized  in  the  cortex  and  if  it  were  n°f 
difficulty  about  immortality  he  would  identify  It 
fluidum  spirituosum  of  the  cerebellula.  “ It  amounts  to  t * 
thing  if  we  see  in  this  fluid  the  soul  itself  or  only  Itfl  faC\[0f 
imagination  and  judgment,  for  the  one  cannot  be  t oug 
without  the  other.”  In  a manuscript,  partly  published  >D  , 
1882  and  1887,  under  the  title  “ The  Brain,”  he  extended , L it 
and  even  developed  the  fact  that  in  the  motor  represen  t ^ 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  the  feet  depended”^ 
ighest  parts,  the  abdomen  and  thorax  oa  the  middle  an 
and  head  upon  the  third  lobe.  for  the 

In  his  historical  study,  Ramstrom  aims  to  accoun 
oundation  of  Swedenborg’s  conclusions.  The  data  seem 
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realises  of  Fistula  in  Ana,  Hemorrhoids  and  Clysters.  By  John 
j-rderne.  From  an  Early  Fifteenth  Century  Manuscript 
Translation.  Edited  with  Introduction.  Notes,  etc.,  by  D’Arcy 
Power  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.  Price  !5s.  ( London. : KeganPatl 

?«“)  * C°"  0nd  BenrV  Fr°Wde’  °Xf0Td  University 

ouiteh.i2eaat,iVe  matertal  °f  medi*Val  8Urgeonfl  was  “ces- 
ily  quite  limited  in  amount,  no  one  can  come  away  from  their 

Rings  with  anything  but  respect  for  the  extensive  knowledge 
7 ma“aged  t0  accumulate  with  inadequate  clinical  methods, 
is  is  the  feeling  which  Arderne's  work  awakens.  Its  phrase- 
gy  is  charmingly  quaint;  and  it  abounds  in  shrewd,  wily  ad- 
9,  and  a sly,  though  none  too  refined,  humor.  The  author  was 
type  of  surgeon  who  has  happily  never  been  absent  from 
’[and  an  English  gentleman  as  well  as  a fine  surgeon  and 
h of  wbatv  he  writes  has  to  do  with  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
ion:  which  is  quite  intelligible  when  one  remembers  the 
e too  savory  reputation  of  the  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  their 
hods,  not  always  above  reproach.  He  is  strong  for  caution; 
ises  against  undertaking  a case,  except  deliberately;  always 
tions  the  untoward  results  that  may  be  expected;  and  in- 
i on  the  surgeon  having  a definite  understanding  with  the 
;J;8  Vrelatlves— eTen  t0  an  advance-collection  of  a portion  of 
fee-before  an  operation  is  done.  If  the  emphasis  laid  on 
sort  of  worldly  wisdom  seems  out  of  proportion,  one  has  to 
;mber  how  precarious  was  the  standing  of  the  surgeon  in 
' aJ7:,anrt  t0  reca11  Ki“S  John  of  Bohemia,  who  sewed  up 
«rench  leech  in  a sack  and  threw  him  into  the  Oder  because 
ad  not  cured  his  cataract  as  he  had  promised, 
derne  advised  the  operative  treatment  of  fistula  and  devised 
lessly  cumbersome  instruments  for  it;  but  the  great  ad- 
9 he  made  seems  to  have  been  in  the  avoidance  of  the  cor- 
e and  irritating  after-treatment  used  by  every  one  else 
a and  again  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  letting  wounds 

morrhoids— which,  unless  they  bled  too  profusely,  he  re- 
, 38  of  use  in  Preventing  “mania,  melancolia,  pleuresis, 
nsy,  passions  of  the  spleen,”  etc.— were  treated  by  local  appli- 

! Treatise  of  Arderne  belongs  to  the  series  published  by  the 
English  Text  Society;  and  has  been  excellently  edited  by 
y Power.  The  antiquated  spelling,  and  many  of  the  pecu- 
es  of  the  original  type  have  been  retained.  This  has  en- 
d the  attractiveness  of  the  book;  and  though  it  has  made  it 
.;hat  more  difficult  reading,  the  text  has  been  rendered  quite 
1 e by  an  excellent  running  commentary  of  marginal  notes. 

Official  Announcement  of  the  University  of  Vienna  about 
it-Oraduate  Medical  Work , published  by  Urban  and  Schwarz- 
; of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  applica- 
o Rebman  Company,  New  York,  free  of  charge.  This 
let  is  printed  in  German,  but  accompanied  by  an  English 
•ench  translation,  so  that  no  prospective  student  need  have 
ifficulty  in  understanding  exactly  the  condition  of  post- 
te  work  in  that  university  before  going  there. 

Rules  of  Ophthalmic  Practice.  By  Gustavos  Habtbidge, 

R-  c.  S„  etc.  Golden  Rule  Series,  No.  VII.  Fifth  edition. 
ristol:  John  Wright  & Sons,  Ltd.  London:  Simpkin, 
rshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1910.) 

this  small  work  is  very  popular  is  shown  by  the  appear- 
its  fifth  edition.  This  series  of  “ Golden  Rules,”  volumes  I 


success  among  English  practitioners,  and  there  is  no  don*  that 

matter  ^ there  iS  danger  such  "no 

matter  how  well  prepared,  lead  to  superficiality  of  work  The 

e“hen  Citn*  ^ aad  ~ "S 

“ Salvor san"  (“606")  (Dioxy-Diamido-Arsenobenzol) . Its  Chem- 

::^’pTnmrr  * w. 

Loud  n DpMarbarg'  K C'  S”  and  W-  Wynn  Westcott,  M.  B. 
I^nd.,  D.  P.  H.  Price  11.50.  {New  York : Paul  B.  Hoeber, 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  by  the  Ehrlich-Hata  Remedy  (Dioxy- 
dtamido-Arseno benzol)  A Completion  of  the  Published  Ob- 
servations. By  Dr.  Johannes  Bbesleb.  Second  edition.  Much 
enlarged,  with  portraits  of  Ehrlich  and  Schaudinn.  Trans- 

Re^m  p DB'  M J?‘  EDEB-  With  an  Abstract  of  the  Most 
Recent  Papers.  Price  $1.  (Hew  York  and  London:  Rebman 
Company,  1911.) 

The  work  by  Bresler  supplements  that  of  Martindale  and  West- 
cott  to  a certain  extent,  for  even  in  theirs  there  is  some  account  of 
the  papers  abstracted  by  him.  Both  books  are  useful  and  arrive 
at  a most  opportune  moment  when  “ 606  ” is  being  put  on  the 
market.  Practitioners  must  carefully  study  all  the  latest  in- 
formation on  this  subject  and  we  recommend  heartily  “ Salvar- 
san  ” in  which  they  will  find  the  proper  methods  of  giving  this 
drug  set  forth  clearly,  and  its  dangers  noted.  Martindale  and 
Westcott  have  prepared  an  excellent  manual,  containing  what  is 
most  essential  for  the  instruction  of  the  profession  at  large  on 
this  new  remedy. 

The  Principles  of  Bacteriology.  A Practical  Manual  for  Students 
and  Physicians.  By  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Eighth 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  Illustrated.  (Philadelphia  and 
Hew  York:  Lea  & Febiger,  1909.) 

The  8th  edition  of  this  well  known  book  scarcely  calls  for  ex- 
tended comment.  Naturally  a large  portion  of  the  text  is  practi- 
cally unchanged.  As  the  author  remarks  in  the  preface:  “The 
advances  in  bacteriology  which  have  occurred  since  the  issue  of 
the  7th  edition  have  been  considerable,  but  not  such  as  to  affect 
materially  the  fundamentals  essential  to  the  education  of  the 
beginner.”  Parts  of  the  book,  however,  have  been  rewritten, 
notably  the  chapter  on  infection  and  immunity,  and  the  work  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  in  other  respects,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve;  namely,  as  a manual  for 
students  and  practitioners  of  medicine. 

A Handbook  of  the  Surgery  of  Children.  By  B.  Kibmisson,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Paris;  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  etc.  Translated  by  J.  Keogh  Mubphy,  M.  C. 
(Cantab.),  F.  R.  c.  S.,  etc.  Price  $7.  (Henry  Frowde,  Oxford 
University  Press.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Warwick  Square 
E.  C.,  1910.) 

The  author  says  he  has  left  out  all  pure  theory,  history,  patho- 
logical anatomy  and  pathogeny  in  order  to  insist  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

He  divides  all  infantile  surgery  into  two  great  subjects.  Firstly, 
the  study  of  malformations,  and  secondly,  diseases  connected  with 
the  locomotor  apparatus.  To  these  must  be  joined  certain  other 
affections  such  as  appendicitis,  mastoiditis,  diseases  of  the  throat, 
empyema,  intussusception  and  lastly  prolapse  and  polypi  of  the 
rectum. 

The  book  is  separated  into  four  parts.  Part  I,  280  pages. 
Surgical  affections  of  congenital  origin  which  include.  Congenital 
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Z .1“'  the  Head  and  the  Neck-'  Congenital  Mai- 
p.“  ®3.  0t  the  Trunk:  Malformations  of  the  Extremities. 
PMt  II,  75  pages.  Injuries  in  Childhood.  Part  III,  418  pages. 
Inflmnmatory  Lesions  and  Disorders  of  Nutrition,  which  are 
divided  into  Disorders  of  the  Locomotor  Apparatus-  Affections  of 
Different  Regions.  Part  IV,  30  pages.  Neoplasms  orders. 

The  chapter  on  anesthesia  is  by  Cecil  Hughes.  He  prefers 

aren  This  is  interesting  as  the  majority  of  anesthesias  in  this 

Theban  lT  f ^ “ SatCT’  m0St  ««*££.  , 

words  ^ his07  ^ ?Sed'  “ fSr  M possible'  the  author’s  own- 

\£Zioae- He  has  — a «« 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and  is  profusely  illustrated 

of  children  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  years.  Bery 

J.  S.  D. 

Bier  8 Textbook  of  Hyperwmia  as  Applied  in 

aery.  By  Pbofessoe  Db.  Actost  b™  n "t,  ^ 
authorized  translation  from  the  sixth  Germs  Beri  n'  wi 
By  Da.  Gustavos  M.  Blech  ' ^ reT1B6d  edition- 
Ulinois  Medical  College.  With  thirty  nin  °*  CIinlcal  Sureery, 

*4-  ^k:  B e6mo„clp" 5 atl°nS- 

The  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  acute 
puration  has  been  changed  and  enlarged  CbaT  “M  Sup' 
ment  of  keloids,  tenosynovitis  and  discoo  C ‘ pt  rs  on  the  treat- 
inserted.  An  index  h^so  bee“  adtd  °f  ^ SWn 
The  work  is  well  translated  and  nicelv  wtt 
extensive  bibliography  throughout  The  amh  T There  is  “ 
criticisms  of  his  methods  and  demolishes  "hem'  UP  “ 

condition!^  ^ ^ * 8 — of 

zrgir iy  a ~ 

J-  s.  D. 
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™S  ‘ittle  volume  ^ ab0“t  MO  pages  by  the  ntin, 
authority  on  vegetable  proteins,  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  «*, 

hv  m?'  C°nn‘’  ? °ne  0f  the  Monographs  on  Biochemistry  efe: 
by  Pi  mmer  and  Hopkins.  It  is  a clear,  concise,  careMyur^ 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  som^-r 
confusing  branch  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Osborne  has  him*#  v 
the  chief  contributor  in  this  field  for  a number  of  yean,  mi- 
book  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a review  of  the  work  done  byte 
but  an  expression  of  his  own  views.  Outside  of  Osborne's  cu 
laboratory  comparatively  little  research  on  vegetable  prfeb 
has  been  carried  out  since  the  investigations  of  Rittte 
which  were  not  generally  credited  immediately  after  their  pai> 
cation,  but  which  are  now  abundantly  approved  largely  br  ifc 
investigations  of  the  author  of  this  book. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  11  chapters  in  which  the occnmM 
of  proteins  in  different  parts  of  plants  and  their  general  ck- 
acteristics,  the  isolation  and  separation  of  seed  proteins  and  te 
reactions  in  respect  to  solubility,  precipitation,  denaturing  azl 
hydrolysis  are  considered  with  great  detail.  The  classified 
of  vegetable  proteins  which  Dr.  Osborne  employs  is  based  he 
the  work  of  the  American  committee  on  nomenclature,  but  it  Us 
same  time  the  author  points  out  that  the  American  and  Eneis* 
committees  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  are  in  practiai 
uniformity  in  their  views. 

To  the  medical  man  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  in  which  fuels 
subjects  as  tox-albumens,  anaphylaxis,  precipitins  and  agglutinins 
are  considered,  is  naturally  the  most  interesting.  The  occurred 
among  plants  of  reactions  which  originally  were  seen  with  animi 
tissues  is  not  Without  deep  significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
uiany  of  the  diseases  in  man  may  be  traced  to  microorganism 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  a most  complete  bibliography 
of  over  600  references  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  editors 
that  each  monograph  should  furnish  a complete  list  of  the  pap^ 
previously  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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SIR  RICHARD  OWEN:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS.* 

By  C.  W.  G.  Bohreb,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Baltimore. 


■ubtless  some  of  you  have  questioned  yourselves  concern- 
he  “ why  and  wherefore  ” for  this  paper,  entitled  “ Sir 
trd  Owen : His  Life  and  Works.”  I wish  to  give  three 
reasons  for  thus  imposing  upon  your  time  and  good 
e. 

ecause  of  Professor  Owen’s  contributions  to  medical  science, 
ecause  of  Professor  Owen’s  contributions  to  the  allied 
is.  And, 

or  purely  sentimental  reasons.  On  Monday,  April  4,  1898, 
I was  a second-year  medical  student,  I attended  a Young 
Christian  Association  lecture  delivered  by  the  late  Dr. 
C.  Gilman,  an  honored  president  of  this  university.  In 
arse  of  Dr.  Gilman's  remarks  he  gave  us  the  following 
It  of  advice:  “Read  biography.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
is  of  the  good  and  great.” 

Bieth  and  Parentage. 

fcrd  Owen,  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  was  born  on 
jam  Street  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  England,  on 
1,  1804.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Bichard  Owen, 
y of  Fulmer  Place,  Bucks.  His  grandfather,  William 
jmarried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eichard  Eskrigge. 
Ichard  Eskrigge  was  high  sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1741, 

t read  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Historical 
auary  9,  1911. 


and  was  the  owner  of  Fulmer  Place.  In  an  old  family  prayer 
book,  dated  1713,  with  a frontispiece  portrait  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  further  “ adorn’d,”  as  the  title-page  has  it,  “ with  50 
historical  cuts,”  there  are  the  following  entries  in  Bichard 
Eskrigge’s  handwriting : 

Richard  Owen,  son  of  William  Owen  (who  was  free  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company)  and  of  Elizabeth  Owen.  The  said  Rich- 
ard was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1754,  and  baptized  the  Sunday  following.  The  sponsors 
were  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Eskrigge  and  Mr.  Beresford  (Cashier 
in  the  Bank  of  England).” 

Then,  in  Sir  Eichard  Owen’s  handwriting,  a few  explana- 
tory remarks  are  added.  He  writes : 

The  above  entries  are  in  the  handwriting  of  my  great-grand- 
father, Richard  Eskrigge,  of  Fulmer  Place,  Fulmer,  Bucks,  and 
relate  to  the  birth  of  his  grandson  and  heir,  my  father,  Richard 
Owen. 

There  is  also  the  following  entry  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Bichard  Owen’s  father: 

Richard  and  Catherine  Owen  were  married  at  Preston,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1792,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Shuttleworth. 

This  latter  Bichard  Owen  was  Sir  Bichard  Owen’s  father, 
and  the  Catherine  Owen  mentioned  was  Sir  Bichard  Owen’s 
mother.  Sir  Bichard  Owen’s  mother  was  of  French  extrac- 
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tion.  She  was  of  a Huguenot  family  of  the  name  of  Parrin 

s°ntrr  /?  pr°rnce  at  the  revocati°n  °f  Ed*t 

Parrin.”  104  11  04036  W8S  Catherine  Longworth 

Sir  Richard  Owen’s  mother,  besides  being  a woman  of  great 
refinement  and  intelligence,  was  an  accomplished  musSan 
Her  father  before  her  had  supported  himself  by  the  profession 
of  music,  and  she  inherited  his  talent  Tn  ^ 

a handsome,  Spanish^  w man  ITIT  ^ ^ 

long  to  the  typical  John  Bulf  N0r  was^^  ?PP°S,ed  be' 
—bluff,  burly,  obstinate  and  n.l  h character  unlike 
Hant,  he  was  yet  possessed  of  souLTommL^13117  ^ 

Childhood  and  Yodth 

-i  .e.,  m.  tZ,  r bui 

from  home,  included  the  followin  and  often  absent 

-I .» giad  Jt“1Zi“dTin ; “*  *° "» 

well  with  their  studies  and  are  so  ntt  *•  ^ come  on  80 

Professor  Owen’s  elder  brother  attentlve-  James  was 

«■- * *»  - 

brother  James.  Whewell  the  f h°°  to  J01n  bis  elder 
was  Owen’s 

ments  of  his  education  at  this  school  An6!  ^ fet  rudi‘ 
who  was  m the  same  class  as  Owen’s  eldefh  l®1”  School'felW 
late  Bishop  of  Derry.  ld  brotber  was  Higgin, 

One  of  Owen’s  teachers  in  t 
stigmatised  him  as  “ lazy  and  impudTnt d0”1011181  Sch°o1 
he  would  come  to  a bad  end.  This  JL,  Pr°phesied  that 
tion  in  penmanship.  However  in  ,f  f k®an  gave  instruc- 
dictions  he  managed  to  teach  Owen  to  J*  dismal  P«- 
elear  and  neat  hand,  which  hardT  * 'vrite  a remarkahlv 
years  of  his  death.  h va™d  till  within  IT 

“ At  this  period  of  his  life  >’  as  pmf 
Vlving  sister  would  relate  «Bi/ ! SSOr  0wen’8  last  sur 

?™“ah  e"”4i"el, td’T  r>  ■"*»  »d 

end  b,  hu  Win,  , « mm  ’ Waul,,  j,,,  „ 
up  for  his  early  want  of  cf  * s°on  be^nn  + 

mar  School  he  was  already  "v  ^ Wh®  be 

manhood  Professor  Owen’I  b b?’  awkward  lad  At  Gram‘ 

At  the  age  of  fourth  pJK  *as  * feeUn  h 

of  a taste  for  Owen  ■ socks. 
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d Eskrigge  family. 


Early  Education. 

Soon  after  leaving  school  Richard  Owen  was  aPFav, 
to  Leonard  Dickson,  of  Lancaster,  Surgeon  and  te 
cary,  as  his  indenture  dated  August  11,  1820,  sire  ; 
cording  to  the  terms  of  this  document  Owen  was  tali 
vided  by  his  mother  with  “meat,  drink,  washing  and  i.: 
mg,  and  also  decent  and  suitable  clothes  and  wearii:: 
parel,”  and  his  master  was  on  his  part  to  teach  fe : 

* arts>  businesses,  professions,  and  mysteries  oi  a sir- 
apothecary  and  man  midwife,  with  every  eircumslaiv 
lating  thereto.” 

a 'bPr'  Dickson  died  two  years  after,  and  Richard  Ora 
assigned,  transferred,  and  turned  over  ” by  the  ate- 
to  . Joseph  Seed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  the  indent* ; 
this  transfer  bearing  the  date  of  June  19,  1822.  Li- 
flowing  year  Mr.  Seed  accepted  a post  as  surgeon  in  u 
Royal  Navy,  and  Owen  was  again  transferred,  by  at  ink 
ture  dated  December  13,  1823,  to  James  Stockdal'e  Hair;: 
“Surgeon  and  Apothecary.” 

There  is  appended  to  the  indenture  to  Seed  a certifial; : 
Joseph  Seed’s  handwriting,  which  contains  the  kite 
paragraph : 

Mr.  Richard  Owen’s  general  conduct  during  tie  time  he u 
with  me  has  my  highest  commendation,  and  at  all  times  1 si- 
be  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  his  most  deserving  merit « ’’ 
as  to  his  respectability. 

(Signed)  j,  sot, 

Surgeon  Royal  hi'-I 

Lancaster,  January  10,  1827. 

The  terms  of  Owen’s  surgical  apprenticeship  at  Iete 
were  never  carried  out  to  the  full.  In  October,  1821  s 
matriculated  at  Edinburgh  University.  Some  of  his  kA’ 
cards  of  admission  are  still  preserved.  We  gather  from 
that  he  attended,  besides  numerous  other  lectures,  the  is 
tomical  lectures  of  Monro  (tertius) ; but  as  that  worthy  g« 
tleman  was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing — so  Owen  had  remars  - 
' ^r°m  the  notes  used  by  his  grandfather  and  his  father  h- 
of  whom  had  successively  occupied  the  chair  of  anatom; 
fore  him,  these  lectures  were  found  to  be  neither  of  part'1"- 
interest  nor  yet  sufficiently  up  to  date.  So  Owen  was (-- 
strained  to  attend  the  outside  course  given  by  Dr- 
on  practical  anatomy,  and  anatomy  and  surgery.  Though  t 
was  aQ  extra  which  he  could  ill  afford,  still  he  never  «• 
gretted  it,  for  of  all  his  teachers  at  Edinburgh  it  was  to  h 
John  Barclay  that  he  owed  the  most.  Many  times  had 
spoken  of  the  influence  that  Dr.  John  Barclay  had  « J 
early  career,  and  the  sincere  affection  witli  which  he  ie-P 
blm.  At  this  time  there  were  but  two  lecturers  on  ana|-  • 
m Edinburgh— Dr.  Monro  and  Dr.  Barclay.  Liston  enter 
the  arena  as  number  three. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1825,  Dr.  Barclay  strongly  ate 
Owen  to  move  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London, » 
study  under  Abernethy.  After  some  consideration, 
ecided  to  do  so,  and  obtained  his  college  certificates 
with,  all  of  which  are  in  existence. 
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wring  In  Efs  cerfficate : “ I had  much  reason  to  be  satis- 
with  the  mode  of  his  attendance,  and  the  manner  in 
ch  he  prosecuted  these  branches  of  his  medical  studies” 
atomy  and  surgery) . 

ut  Dr.  Barclay’s  chief  recommendation  was  a private  let- 
to  his  friend  Abernethy,  which  he  gave  to  Owen  to  take  to 
don  with  him. 

wen  was  a perfect  stranger  when  he  arrived  in  London, 
only  connection  which  he  had  with  his  northern  friends 
Dr.  John  Barclay’s  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Aber- 
ly.  This,  however,  subserved  a most  useful  purpose, 
bernethy  had  just  finished  lecturing  when  Owen  arrived 
3t.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  received  Owen  rather 
Hy.  Owen  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr. 
clay.  Abernethy  read  it  hurriedly,  stuffed  it  into  his 
;et  and  made  an  appointment  with  Owen  to  breakfast  with 
at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

’hen  Owen  presented  himself  at  Abernethy’s  residence 
next  morning  he  anticipated  anything  but  an  agreeable 
ierence  with  the  great  physician  and  surgeon.  He  found 
, to  his  great  surprise,  considerably  smoothed  down  and 
e pleasant  in  manner.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was, 
Abernethy  offered  him  the  post  of  prosector  for  his 
ires. 

o young  Owen  this  was  a very  desirable  position.  It 
essed  several  obvious  advantages.  The  prosector  was  re- 
id  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  his  own  subjects  for 
action — no  inconsiderable  item  of  expenditure  then.  This 
spected  source  of  revenue  was  indeed  a saving  grace  to 
young  medical  student.  Owen’s  father,  having  suffered 
re  financial  loss,  died  of  a broken  heart  in  1809,  when  the 
Eichard  was  but  five  years  old.  The  mother  and  six 
Iren,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  were  not  left  penni- 
but  their  means  of  support  were  quite  meager.  For  these 
ms  Eichard  Owen  was  early  largely  thrown  upon  his  own 
irces. 

om  such  a chief  as  Abernethy,  Owen  could  not  fail  to 
t.  His  prosectorship  brought  with  it  another  decided  ad- 
tge — the  subjects  provided  for  the  lectures  were  in  a much 
ler  and  fresher  condition,  comparatively  speaking,  than 
lsually  the  case  in  those  ever-memorable  body-snatching 
To  the  mind  of  your  humble  speaker,  this  so-called 
y-snatching”  epoch  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Is  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine.  The  wonderful 
of  John  Hunter’s  persevering  efforts  to  obtain  the  body 
Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  who  died  in  1783,  should  be  read 
iry  medical  student. 

a rule,  Owen  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  his  professor, 
bernethy;  but  on  one  occasion  he  provoked  Abernethy 
rer.  The  lecture  was  on  the  human  kidney,  which 
had  duly  prepared.  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  process 
laration  the  adrenal  gland  became  detached,  owing,  most 
to  its  not  being  quite  so  fresh  as  it  might  have  been, 
tt  a great  hurry,  the  prosector  carefully  fixed  it  on 
-but  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  kidney.  Abernethy’s  ex- 

i 


pianations  were  somewhat  tar  advanced  before  he  found  this 
out,  and  not  looking  very  closely  at  the  specimen  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  was  elaborately  describing  its  structure,  as  if 
it  had  been  a normal  kidney.  When  he  discovered  the  error 
committed,  he  did  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without  bestowing 
a few  flowers  of  speech  upon  his  young  friend. 

Professional  Career. 

On  August  18,  1826,  Owen  obtained  his  membership  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  had  then  just  entered  his 
twenty-third  year.  His  diploma  is  signed  by  twelve  great 
men,  the  three  most  familiar  ones  being  John  Abernethy, 
. Astley  Cooper  and  Everard  Home  (John  Hunter’s  brother- 
in-law). 

Owen  set  up  as  a medical  practitioner  at  11  Cook’s  Court, 
Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  gradually  secured  a 
small  practice  among  the  lawyers.  He  also  diligently  visited 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  neighborhood. 

John  Hunter  having  died  in  1793,  his  rare,  valuable  and 
unusually  complete  collections  numbering  3970  specimens 
were  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  sum  of  $75,000 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Down  to  this  time  (1826)  these  Hunterian  collections  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  For  twenty-five  years  Sir  Everard  Home 
was  “ going  to  ” prepare  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tions which  had  been  transferred  by  the  government  from 
John  Hunter’s  temporary  museum  in  Castle  Street  to  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Owen’s  peculiar  ability  as  a dissector  had  not  escaped  the 
eagle  eye  of  Abernethy,  then  president  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons.  Abernethy,  who  was  much  concerned  at  the 
neglect  of  the  collections  formed  by  John  Hunter,  which  had 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  government  and  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  the  college,  insisted  on  his  old  pupil,  Eichard 
Owen,  undertaking  their  arrangement.  As  Abernethy  said: 
“ The  collection  was  located  near  his  (Owen’s)  private  resi- 
dence; he  could  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  work;  there 
was  no  one  else  equally  qualified  to  do  so.”  Owen  undertook 
the  task,  and  was  thus  associated  with  William  Clift,  at  that 
time  conservator  of  the  college  museum,  and  who  subsequently 
became  his  father-in-law. 

In  the  year  1828  Owen  was  appointed  lecturer  on  com- 
. parative  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  the  starting  point  of  his  career  as  a lecturer. 
Early  in  1834  Owen  was  appointed  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

In  April,  1836,  Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian  professor 
at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  To  the  last  days  of  his 
life  he  constantly  referred  to  the  gratification  which  this  ap- 
pointment gave  him.  As  Hunterian  professor  it  was  Owen’s 
special  duty  to  deliver  twenty-four  annual  lectures,  as  il- 
lustrative of  Hunter’s  collectiofts. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  Bell’s  paralysis 
fame,  from  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  early  part  of  1837, 
Owen  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair.  Owen  s full  title  then 
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became  “ Hunterian  Professor  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.” 

Owen  now  (in  1837)  began  gradually  to  relinquish  his 
medical  practice  in  order  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
scientific  research.  He  had  been  a practitioner  of  medicine 
and  surgery  for  eleven  years. 

On  May  2,  1837,  at  5 o’clock  p.  m..  Professor  Owen  de- 
livered his  first  Hunterian  lecture.  The  subject  of  this  course 
of  lectures  was  the  microscopical  structure  and  nature  of  the 
teeth. 

On  June  19,  1837,  Owen  was  elected  Fullerian  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution. This  professorship  Owen  was  obliged  to  decline. 

Owen  filled  the  position  of  Hunterian  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  for  a period 
of  twenty  years  (1836  to  1856).  On  May  26,  1856,  Owen 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  at  a salary  of  800  pounds 
(about  $4000)  a year.  This  appointment  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Macaulay.  The  office  of  superintendent  was 
generally  understood  to  have  been  created  expressly  for  Owen. 

Long  after  Macaulay  bad  abandoned  all  other  public  busi- 
ness, he  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  the  administration  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  February,  1856,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  with  the  view  of  securing  that  old  friend’s  potent 
influence  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Professor  Owen 
might  be  placed  m a position  worthy  of  his  reputation  and 

a f°ll0Wing  18  “ 6ltract  from  Macaulay’s 
letter  to  Lord  lansdowne,  in  which  he  proposes  that  Profes- 
sor Owen  should  be  constituted  superintendent  of  the  whole 

«•*«*  <* 

Macaulay  writes: 


-'f£2  ;s.rrvrr,"L-r  5 ssr 

His  pursuits  are  not  mine-  but  his  f™.  , W h “ to  Bpeak  to- 
He  is  an  honour  to  our  country  i Tt  °Ver  Eu™pa- 

that  a man  of  his  merit  should  be  approach^  ou™  l°  think 
anxieties  and  distresses.  He  told  me  that  etehf  a ^ amldBt 
(meaning  800  pounds  a year)  without  a i 8M  hUEdred  a year 
would  be  opulence  to  him,  HeTd  not  ba  l ^ Muaeum- 
more.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a eale  to  'publ  c n'  WiSh  for 
patronage  is  not  needed  by  eminent  literart  l ^6'  Such 
poet,  a novelist,  an  historian,  a painter  a Z,2  °T  artUtB • A 
his  own  line  as  high  as  Owen  stands  among  ^ 8t00d  la 

never  be  in  want  except  by  his  own  fault  But Va  8°enCe’  Could 
ural  philosopher  may  starve  while  his  co.mil  * greatest  hat- 
of  his  discoveries,  and  while  foreign  Academ^  8re  boast,nS 
the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  add  his  natt  the*  £?*  f°r 


w *-ueir  nst. 

Professor  Owen  entered  mum  .. 
that  of  superintendent  of  th!  natural °f  his  Dew  office. 
the  British  Museum,  on  June  g department  of 

fcssor  Owen  held  for  twenty-eioht’vou  Thls  Position  Pro- 

reached  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  ^ Unt'!  he  had  aW 

to  do  a little  outside  wofk.V\^57SOp  °.Wen  an  °PPortunity 

1857  Professor  Owen  was 


ap- 


pointed lecturer  on  palaeontology  at  the  Boyal  Sckl 
Mines.  His  first  lecture  was  given  on  February  25,  >; : 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Amongst  the  audience,  t 
entry  in  the  diary  shows,  were  many  old  friends:  Dr.hr;; 
stone,  Frank  Buckland,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  his 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  Boderick  Murchison. 

Towards  the  end  of  1857  Owen  was  offered  and ««; 
an  appointment  which  some  years  previously,  while  n 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  he  was  obliged  to  decline;  if. 
the  Fullerian  professorship  of  physiology  at  the  Soya!  k 
tntion  of  Great  Britain. 


Private  Life. 


Professor  Owen  was  one  of  the  most  affable  of  men. 
home-life  was  ideal.  In  scientific  circles  he  was  nniies 
loved  and  respected.  Even  those  whose  views  ran  counur 
his  own  always  dealt  with  him  with  the  highest  considers: 
His  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  sincerity  and  frankness,  w 
marked  traits  of  his  character. 

On  July  20,  1835,  Professor  Owen’s  thirty-first  him:: 
the  event  took  place  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  te*-'- 
namely,  his  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  Clift  Professor  0< 
had  been  engaged  to  Miss  Clift  for  eight  years.  K re 
very  quiet  wedding,  and  is  thus  described  in  Miss  CL 
diary : 

July  20.— Richard  Owen  and  I,  my  father  and  Harriet  Sb®*- 
were  in  the  new  St.  Pancras  Church,  Euston  Square,  J ‘ 
past  eight  o'clock.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Laing  came  immediately^ 
we  got  into  the  vestry,  and,  Caroline  Clift  having  been  ^ 
the  road,  Mrs.  Richard  Owen  returned  to  breakfast  a 
Euston  Grove;  after  which  my  husband,  my  mother 
oft  to  Oxford. 

This  union  was  blessed  with  one  child,  William  0 
born  October  6,  1837.  On  October  6,  Professor  Owen 
in  his  wife’s  diary : 

At  a quarter-past  nine  William  Owen  was  born. 


1W 


I 


The  next  day  there  is  the  entry : 

Papa’s  joy  a little  damped  by  excruciating  toothache, 
and  child  as  well  as  possible.  , 

About  a month  afterwards  Mrs.  Owen  begins  ^ 
again.  The  diaries  of  Mrs.  Owen,  began  about  the  y ^ 
are  now  kept  almost  without  a break  up  to  1873.  e • ^ 
her  death,  thus  covering  a period  of  at  least  fo  J 8 • 
Many  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  Professor  * ^ 

which  I have  incorporated  in  this  paper,  have  been 
Mrs.  Owen’s  interesting  diary.  pyofes?’: 

Mrs.  Owen  died  May  7,  1873,  and  by  her  deat“  ^ 

Owen  lost  one  who  had  been  his  fitting  helpm*  e __ 
forty  years,  and  who  had,  in  her  younger  days 
sisted  his  work  in  no  small  degree  by  her  acu 
observation  and  by  her  artistic  skill. 


Contributions  to  Medical  Science. 

Owen’s  most  important  contribution  to  med’M^0j(i  so» 
his  discovery  of  the  Trichina  spiralis,  a small  n8®  ^jr. 
which  harbors  in  striated  muscle  and  causes  the 
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He  by  Owen  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  At  first  it  seemed 
:rely  a curiosity  of  science.  Mr.  Wormald,  demonstrator 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  sent  Professor 
ven  a piece  of  human  muscle  accompanied  by  the  following 
ter: 

Deab  Owen. — I send  you  some  sort  of  organised  beings,  as  I 
ieve,  which  occupy  the  muscles  of  a subject  now  under  dis- 
ition  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  as  I know  you  are 
ceen  hand  for  parasitical  things  from  crabs  downwards,  I send 
! enclosed  for  your  inspection. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Tho.  Wobmald. 

Upon  examining  this  piece  of  muscle,  Owen  discovered  a 
sv  entozoon,  the  Trichina  spiralis.  Owen’s  nomenclature 
j been  slightly  changed,  and  in  your  recent  text-books  on 
thology  you  will  find  this  parasite  spoken  of  as  the  Trichi- 
'la  spiralis.  Owen’s  paper,  entitled  “Description  of  a 
croscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
dy,”  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
1.  Ill,  1835. 

This  minute  worm  is  not  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the 
tscles  of  men,  but  when  in  the  human  body  not  unfre- 
sntly  causes  death.  It  is  well  known  as  producing  the 
demic  trichinosis,  which  formerly  made  its  appearance 
efly  in  Germany,  or  in  such  places  where  diseased  pork  or 
•tially  cooked  ham  is  consumed.  Cobbold,  in  his  masterly 
atise  on  parasites,  appends  a list  of  thirty-three  epidemics 
trichinosis  observed  in  Germany  during  the  first  six  years 
mediately  following  the  announcement  of  Professor  Owen’s 
eovery  of  the  Trichina  spiralis. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  figures  conspicuously  in  Professor 
leph  Leidy’s  excellent  monograph,  “ Flora  and  Fauna  in 
ing  Animals.”  Dr.  Leidy  lays  especial  stress  upon  the 
t that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  less  in- 
:ed  with  entozoa  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
Sefore  leaving  this  important  subject  it  is  intensely  inter- 
ng  to  note  that  the  medical  student  who  was  making  the 
ection  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  Mr.  Paget,  who  after- 
ds  became  the  renowned  Sir  James  Paget, 
wen  was  the  last  great  exponent  of  the  so-called  “ Verte- 
e Theory  of  the  Skull.”  This  theory  originated  in  the 
le  brain  of  the  German  poet  Goethe,  in  the  year  1790; 
as  greatly  elaborated  in  1807  by  Lorenz  Oken,  a German 
omist;  and  further  developed  and  most  ably  championed 
rofessor  Owen  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
essor  Owen’s  views  are  embodied  in  his  “ Report  on  the 
etype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,”  pub- 
I in  1846. 

te  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull  is  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
»at  the  vertebrate  skull  consists  of  four  modified  or  ex- 
sd  vertebrae — in  other  words,  that  the  skull  is  the  highly 
entiated'  anterior  end  of  the  backbone, 
pie  Owen’s  classic  anatomy  was  faultless,  many  of  his 
Isions  were  subsequently  proven  by  Huxley  to  be  un- 
te.  These  were  Huxley’s  words: 


me  spinal  column  ana  me  skuu  start  rrom  tne  same  primitive 
condition,  whence  they  immediately  begin  to  diverge. 

It  may  be  true  to  say  that  there  is  a primitive  Identity  of 
structure  between  the  spinal  or  vertebral  column  and  the  skull; 
but  it  is  no  more  true  that  the  adult  skull  is  a modified  vertebral 
column  than  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  vertebral  column  is  a 
modified  skull. 

Professor  Owen  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  medical 
science  by  editing  two  octavo  volumes  of  John  Hunter’s  manu- 
scripts. These  two  volumes  of  Hunter’s  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, edited  by  Owen,  appeared  in  1860,  and  are  entitled 
“John  Hunter’s  Essays  and  MSS.”  These  volumes  contain 
essays  on  natural  history,  psychology  and  kindred  topics. 

Professor  Owen  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  public  health 
work  and  in  sanitation.  He  was  chairman  of  the  original 
Health  of  Towns’  Commission.  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn,  the 
man  who  made  the  first  sanitary  survey  of  the  city  of  London, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Osier  in  his  recent  magazine  article  entitled 
“ Man’s  Redemption  of  Man,”  served  with  Professor  Owen  on 
this  commission. 

Professor  Owen  was  also  a member  of  the  Commission  of 
Sewers  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Smithfield  Market 
and  the  Meat  Supply  of  London. 

Contributions  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Owen’s  contributions  to  comparative  anatomy  represent  his 
most  exhaustive  work.  These  are  largely  embodied  in  his 
three-volume  work,  “ On  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Vertebrates,”  and  his  one- volume  work,  “ On  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Invertebrates.”  Owen  was  the  leading 
anatomist  of  the  age,  and  the  leading  vertebrate  anatomist  of 
all  time. 

An  observation  which  Owen  made  on  the  generative  ofgans 
in  the  murid®  or  mouse  and  rat  family  is  of  interest.  This 
was  mentioned  in  his  Hunterian  lectures  for  1840.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lectures  for  this  year  was  “ The  Comparative  Anat- 
omy of  the  Generative  Organs  and  the  Development  of  the 
Ovum  and  Foetus  in  the  Different  Classes  of  Animals.”  In 
these  lectures  Professor  Owen  describes  for  the  first  time,  as 
separate  and  distinct  glands,  the  “ small  glands  with  a gran- 
ulated exterior  ” situated  adjacent  to  the  seminal  vesicles  in 
the  rat  and  mouse.  Previous  investigators  had  described  these 
glandular  structures  as  part  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Owen  also  rendered  great  service  to  comparative  anatomy 
by  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  homology  or  struc- 
tural resemblance  and  analogy  or  functional  resemblance. 

Contributions  to  Zoology. 

Owen’s  contributions  to  zoological  literature  are  almost  as 
innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  His  first  zoological 
paper,  written  in  1830,  was  “ On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ourang- 
outang.”  In  1832  Owen  published , his  “ Memoir  on  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,”  the  description  of  which  seemed  to  have 
given  his  mind  a bent  in  a definite  direction.  This  was 
Owen’s  first  work  which  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific 
men.  In  the  same  year  Owen  published  a paper  “ On  the 
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Mammary  Glands  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,"  and 
another  “On  the  Generation  of  Marsupial  Animals.”  In 
1863  Owen  published  his  “Memoir  on  the  Aye-Aye.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PALEONTOLOGY. 

Owen  was  the  first  to  identify  the  mammoth,  an  extinct 
hairy  elephant,  and  assign  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  zoolog- 
ical world.  Owen  was  also  the  first  to  properly  describe  the 
. rchaopteryx,  an  extinct  bird  possessing  reptilian  characters 
and  supposed  to  be  the  transition  link  between  reptiles  and 
lrds.  The  Megatherium  americanum,  an  extinct  ground- 
sloth  from  South  America,  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy  until  the  appearance  of  Owen’s  memoir. 

Owen’s  most  notable  contributions  to  palaeontology  are  ren- 
amed in  his  monograph  on  the  “Extinct  Wingless  Birds  of 
W Zealand  Herein  Owen  describes  with  characteristic 
clearness  and  thoroughness  the  apteryx,  the  dinornis  and  the 

,i,  Mrd,  s„  ,7J”d  £ 

pendix  he  describes  the  extinct  dodo  of  Mauritius  ? 

Professor  Owen  described  six  distinct  species  of  the 
dinornis,  ascending  respectively  from  tj,.  • . in  §enus 

bustard  to  that  of  the  So  of  til  T °f  the  *»* 
and  finally  attaining  a store  1 ^ °f  the  °stricl1’ 
once-deemed  most  gigantic  of  birdl^Th^  kfe  fc  ^ 
Dinornis  maximus  or  aroof  , acter  18  the 

. i.™  .naZ; .C. 

h.ighl,  „ a,temeintl ' a. 

ably  sixteen  feet.  1 0weD>  ww  prob- 

Miscellaneous  Contributions 

tmX“a°T,r«a*  "“‘r*1*-*!1".  <•  ««»■ 

Of  die  remains  of  John  HantwZXth  ^ diM0Ter? 
vaults  beneath  St.  Martin’s  Churrti  t in  removal  fr°m  the 
These  events  transpired  early  in  I8.9  ^estminat«  Abbey, 
years  after  John  Hunter’s  death  ’ Bix‘y-six 

All  through  Owen’s  life  i„ 

to  the  numerous  inquirers  as^to^ I “ legitiniate  Pre3 
such  fabulous  monsters  as  the  cockatr  "l”6  &nd  habits 
bunyip  Even  the  question  of  the  exiTt  ^ Ph®nix  and  th« 
was  referred  to  Owen.  In  1 ^ °f  a sea-^peni 

Pent”  was  alleged  to  have  been 12 r,  ^ ^ Se^- 
The  officers  and  crew  of  H.  M S dL  ?*  than  187  times, 
scnptmn  of  this  sea-monster.  In  a als°  gave  a de- 

rt.  Professor  Owen  states  his  nr,'  • r 4°  tbe  Prir>ce  Con 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  d!1?  ttat  the  "animal” 
of  a great  seal,  or  sea-lion,  fbot  ftiT  the  head  and  track 
sea-serpent  seen,  of  whirl,  «T  * thls  tlme  there  was  aTJ! 

I,- ....  D*  .< «" -X: 

to  be  the  ribbon-fish  from  the  d™  ■ Th‘8  0ffen  demonstrate! 
soon  had  a parody  on  the  r g which  was  sent  p d 
Mother  Goose  rhyL  ^ modeled  after”  , f 
lines  began:  ' * Wh°  billed  Cock  '***»* 

“ Who  killed  the  sea-serpent?”  ' ^ 


“ ‘ 1/  said  Professor  Owen.” 

Scotched,  not  killed,”  was  Owen’s  comment  on  lb 
Owen  attempted  a classification  of  animals,  based  «•_ 
nervous  system.  He  also  founded  the  science  oi 
tography,”  or  the  natural  history  of  teeth.  i 

Even  obstetrics  was  not  neglected,  because  in  181?  fcj 
wrote  a paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Birth  of  the  Gin!  j 
the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens,  and  description  of  tk- : ■; 
membranes,  and  of  some  of  the  natural  and  morbid  ire 
ances  observed  in  the  dissection  of  the  young  animal.” 

Summary  of  Life  Work. 

Professor  Owen’s  active  working  life  covered  the  pie  . 
enal  period  of  sixty-five  years.  His  first  two  papers  ier, 
pathological  subjects,  and  were  read  before  the  Abend  : 
Society  in  1826 : one  “ On  Encysted  Calculus  of  the  Uri;. 
Bladder,”  and  the  other  “ A Case  of  Gluteal  Aneurism  ri 
Ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac.”  Owen’s  first  surgical  ps 
was  published  in  1830.  Its  subject  was  “An  Account  oi' 
Parts  concerned  in  the  Aneurism  for  the  Cure  of  which 
Stevens  tied  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery  at  Santa  Cruz  ii 
Year  1812.”  Owen’s  last  paper  was  written  in  1889,  n 
its  venerable  author  was  eightv-five  years  of  age.  It  wa; 
titled  “ A Monograph  on  the  British  Fossil  Cetacea  from  c 
Red  Crag.” 

Owen’s  published  works  number  642.  These  embrace  b® 
and  monographs  in  every  department  of  natural  history- 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  geology,  botany,  palaMtofe 
anatomy,  physiology,  geography,  chemistry  and  public  health 
Owen  was  one  of  the  earliest  workers  with  the  microscope,  a 
a founder  and  charter  member  of  the  Royal  Microscopies 
Society. 

Owen  received  inspiration  from  the  great  Cuvier,  whom  t» 
met  in  1831.  Owen  was  called  “ the  British  Cuvier.'1 

Owen  manifested  a great  love  of  chess,  of  music  wH 
gardening.  He  was  an  accomplished  ’cellist. 

The  story  of  Owen’s  life  has  been  admirably  written  by  h 
grandson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Owen,  M.  A.  It  comprises  tv 
volumes.  The  data  contained  therein  have  been 
gleaned  from  about  1200  of  his  own  letters,  written  chiefly 
to  his  wife  and  sisters,  and  from  more  than  15,000  M® 
which  have  been  preserved  from  the  voluminous  corre?pon 
ence  which  Professor  Owen  received  during  his  long 

Degrees  and  Honors. 

Professor  Owen  received  four  honorary  degrees,  inch11* 
D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  and  LL.  D.  from  Cambridge  He 
awarded  fourteen  medals  and  was  a member  of  eighty 
learned  and  scientific  societies.  These  include  the  Roys 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  elected  Fellow  in  1834,  and  the 
Oman  Society. 

Owen  and  Evolution. 

Professor  Owen,  being  of  deep  religious  convictions,  ^ 
sworn  foe  of  evolution.  Owen’s  works  teem  with  re*r 
to  the  “ Divine  plan  ” and  the  “ will  of  the  Creator. 
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CTTBftcement  of  Science  met  in  Oxford,  England.  That  this 
ittle  for  evolution  should  take  place  at  this  time  was  a fore- 
me  conclusion. 

But  only  one  man  in  the  whole  world  had  the  courage  to 
lenly  oppose  Professor  Owen’s  views  or  dissent  from  his 
unions.  This  was  a rising  young  anatomist  twenty-one 
ars  Professor  Owen’s  junior.  It  was  none  other  than  that 
eat  master-mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  Thomas 
enry  Huxley.  Everybody  knows  who  Huxley  was.  Huxley’s 
me  is  inseparably  blended  with  the  early  history  of  this 
eat  institution  of  learning;  because  it  was  Huxley’s  most 
mous  pupil.  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin,  who  organized  the  bi- 
jgical  department  in  this  university. 

Huxley  plead  eloquently  for  the  cause  of  evolution.  Owen, 
presenting  scientific  England,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  rep- 
3enting  the  church  and  the  populace,  as  eloquently  opposed 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  turned 
Huxley  and  asked  him  if  it  was  on  his  grandfather’s  side 
on  his  grandmother’s  side  that  he  was  related  to  an  ape. 
When  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  ended  his  speech,  Huxley 
ose  to  his  feet,  and  in  his  usual  calm  but  earnest  demeanor 
ide  the  following  reply,  which  has  become  historical : 

‘ I asserted,  and  I repeat,  that  a man  has  no  reason  to  be 
lamed  of  having  an  ape  for  his  grandfather.  If  there  were  an 
cestor  whom  I should  feel  shame  In  recalling,  it  would  be  a 
m,  a man  of  restless  and  versatile  intellect,  who,  not  content 
th  an  equivocal  success  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  plunges 
:o  scientific  questions  with  which  he  has  no  real  acquaintance, 
iy  to  obscure  them  by  an  aimless  rhetoric,  and  distract  the  at- 
ttion  of  his  hearers  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  eloquent 
jressions,  and  skilled  appeals  to  religious  prejudice. 

However,  later  in  life  Owen’s  heart  softened  toward  evolu- 
n and  evolutionists.  Shortly  after  Louis  Agassiz’s  death, 
ich  occurred  December  14,  1873,  Professor  W.  J.  Stillman 
this  country  visited  London  and  interviewed  Professor 
en.  Professor  Owen  spoke  feelingly  of  Agassiz’s  death, 
1 lamented  the  fact  that  our  great  naturalist  had  held  out 
obstinately  against  evolution.  Professor  Owen’s  words 
e : “ If  I could  have  had  half-an-hour’s  conversation  with 
issiz,  I believe  I could  have  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of 
ution.” 

■fter  Owen’s  death  in  1892,  Huxley  wrote  a meritorious 
y on  “ Owen’s  Position  in  the  History  of  Anatomical 
nee.”  It  forms  the  closing  chapter  in  Vol.  II,  “ Life  of 
®.” 

Closing  Years. 

u January  5,  1884,  Professor  Owen  was  knighted,  and 
eforth  we  shall  speak  of  him  as  Sir  Bichard  Owen, 
r Richard  Owen’s  last  days  were  spent  at  Sheen  Lodge, 
leautiful  home  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  presented  to  him 
'er  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
Richard  Owen  enjoyed  reasonably  good  health,  notwith- 
ting  his  excessive  mental  application.  For  twenty  years 
(id  suffered  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Early  in  1890  he 
^ stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  re- 


i H, i iie  lumeu  iruui  n,  111  marvellous  way.  rroin 
this  date  on,  his  hearing  became  visibly  affected. 

On  August  30,  1892,  his  old  friend.  Sir  James  Paget  paid 
him  a visit,  and  tried  to  converse  with  him ; but  Sir  Bichard, 
owing  to  his  great  prostration,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  effort 
long.  In  reply  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  Dr.  Palmer,  his 
physician,  Sir  Richard  invariably  answered : “ I feel  no  pain 
at  all,  but  I have  no  desire  to  rise  from  this  bed.” 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Sir  Bichard  grew  gradually 
weaker,  and  began  to  take  less  and  less  nourishment.  From 
the  first  week  of  December  he  never  showed  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  rally.  On  December  16  he  ceased  to  recognize 
those  who  were  standing  around  him.  His  death  occurred 
a little  before  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  December 
18,  1892. 

Sir  Bichard  Owen’s  death  was  not  due  to  any  definite  dis- 


Sheex  Lodge,  Richmond  Pabk. 


ease,  but  to  a gradual  decadence  of  all  the  vital  functions. 
His  days  had  been  bounteously  prolonged.  He  was  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year. 

The  news  of  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  death,  like  that  of  Agassiz 
and  of  Darwin,  created  widespread  regret  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  people  of  all  nations,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  realized  that  a great  figure,  not  only  of  the  age  but 
of  the  century,  had  passed  away.  Indeed,  the  world  was  made 
poorer  by  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  death,  because  it  lost  an  untir- 
ing scientific  worker  and  a most  genial,  kind-hearted  man. 
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A FLORENTINE  ANATOMIST.* 


It  was  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to 
be  sought  after  and  applauded  during  his  life  and  after  it 
to  attain  what  he  thought  most  worth  having,  permanent  fame. 
Pew  men  whose  names  have  grown  greater  with  succeeding 
centuries  have  had  such  praise  from  their  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  divine  genius,  the  second  Appeles,  the  man  who 
could  do  anything.  Kings  and  Popes  sought  him  for  his 
personal  charm  quite  as  much  as  for  his  constructive  genius 
rancis  I told  Cellini  that  no  mortal  had  ever  known  as  much 
as  Leonardo  knew,  not  only  in  the  arte  but  in  everything  else 

o™  IT  v 80  end°Wed  him’”  wrote  contemporary  bi- 

»t,  ^ ^ 

m t:^rripts’ aimost 

M.  u,  a„;  :z,“z  :lp?:art“a — «» 

ssr h*  “ •'* th*  •*- - . Ks £ 

Phllosophe,  physicien 
Rlmeur,  bretteur  musiciea 
voyageur  aerien. 


By  Peabcb  Bailey,  M.  D.,  New  York. 


He  was  all  that,  but  far  more  tr 
ideas  that  had  occurred  to  no  one  Jf!  from  the  blue 

body’s.  He  made  definite  impressions  on  ^ D0W  ^ eVer>'’ 
engineering,  mechanics,  botany  Z06W  f ° °f  ’ a8tron°my. 
He  made  no  great  discovers  Bu f f “at<4. 
covery  from  the  theory  ofTosmic  ult  ld°Wed  a11  **■ 
hvery  and  the  lighter  than  air  machtot  w **  de' 
by  his  insight  and  the  breadth  of  bio  ^ 18  to  be  judged 
by  his  finished  products.  What  he  diT06^10118  rather  than 
a high  degree  of  excellence  that  it  t , Pr°dUC6  Was  °f  ^b 
his  doing  anything  badly.  ^possible  to  imagine 

&et.  In  ht  notblkfm^^ff^f  n°  can  be 

thinker  who  can  twist  a horseshl  d SCIentific  idea  A 
it  were  lead  is  rarely  one  to  kern  “ haDds  as  though 
we  may  think  of  him  as  a noble  L ^ to  hi™elf  ■ aL 

rre.  a.red  °loak  wbich  reached  teMs  ^ beard  "ho 

the  fashions,  a militant  missionary  one  "h°  defied 

— freedora°f  thought  an^ 


•Paper  read  belore  the  Joh  8 

Society,  October  24,  i9i0.  J°hns  H°PWns  Hospital  Histori, 


ical 


progress.  Leonardo’s  love  of  nature  and  his 
sculptor  and  painter  early  led  Mm  to  a study  of  animal  m 
ture.  He  made  notes  for  a book  on  how  birds  fly,  ami  1 
another  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse.  And  with  die  he!: 
chance  association  or  his  policy  of  thoroughness,  he  tec 
the  first  to  know  how  the  parts  of  a man  are  welded  lop: 
to  make  him  a mechanical  unit. 

One  cannot  appreciate  what  this  meant  in  originahty  a: 
daring  without  first  knowing  how  little  medicine  was  fc 
oped  before  the  Renaissance.  If  we  look  back  to  the  a 
growth  of  anatomy  as  an  exact  and  special  study,  three  k> 
marks  stand  out  clearly  between  the  misty  beginnings  and  h 
time,  in  the  third  century,  -A.  D.,  when  rational  knowte 
held  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  went  to  its  long  sleep. 

These  landmarks  are  Greece  with  Hippocrates  toteri 
over  everything,  Alexandria  with  its  famous  school,  and  fe 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  Galen  established  i- 
tomical  teachings  wMch  were  to  be  blindly  followed  for : 
thousand  years. 

Hippocrates  (d.  380  B.  C.)  did  little  more  for  amt:; 
than  to  crystallize  the  vague  conceptions  of  his  predeces? 
none  of  which  were  based  on  human  dissections.  The  l?1 
of  Greece  required  prompt  burial  of  the  dead,  and  that  t 
buried  dead  be  left  to  sleep  in  peace.  The  few  anatom® 
facts,  therefore,  which  Greek  medicine  separated  from  n?: 
and  tradition  were  gleaned  by  such  disclosures  of  anatom® 
structure  as  were  made  by  the  wounds  and  injuries  o! 
by  unburied  bodies  which  had  been  separated  into  their  - 
tegral  parts  by  the  elements,  and  by  sacrificial  animal?.  " 
a result,  the  anatomy  of  the  times  boasted  few  proved  ® 
It  was  a mixture  of  symbolism,  conjecture  and  philosophic 
speculation,  too  uncertain  for  rational  medicine  to  build  : 
Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  a gpreat  eta? 
in  methods  and  results  was  worked  at  Alexandria.  I” 
famous  cosmopolitan  center  of  learning,  the  home  ot  H 
ocrates,  of  Euclid  and  ArcMmedes,  light  was  throws  on  in- 
mate human  structure  for  the  first  time.  It  was  mxk  !’■ 
sible  by  the  genius  of  the  Ptolomies.  These  rulers  not  *i 
permitted  dissection  but  encouraged  it,  and  in  order  to  r® 
the  odium  which  had  hitherto  attached  to  the  desecration 
the  human  temple,  used  the  scalpel  themselves  occasional. 

The  school  flourished  for  three  hundred  years  ^ ■' 
a thousand.  But  the  conquest  by  Rome  brought  Eonua?3 
toms  and  traditions.  With  the  fall  of  the  Ptolomfe 


the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  dissection  again 


fell  '* 


~ ui  uie  unristian  era,  -o — 

discredit  and  disuse;  and  the  burning  of  the  library  ** 
blow  to  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Alexandria  fro®  * 

;+ - y - • — v the  sat  “ 


it  never  recovered.  Anatomy,  however,  again  saw 
Galen  (200  A.  D.).  This  man,  perhaps  the  most  ’ 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  worked  with  untiring  >®  11 ■ 
practiced,  traveled,  wrote  and  initiated  many  original  n> 
ods  of  experiment.  His  career  was  like  that  of  mam  a 
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znranry  survived  his  mortal  death  for  many  centuries, 
activity  of  his  scalpel  was  limited  to  animals.  His  works, 
?,h  made  no  mention  of  human  dissection,  became  weapons 
he  church.  They  served  as  means  of  curbing  the  restless 
dry  of  science,  as  did  the  monastic  interpretations  of  the 
ptures  in  suppressing  those  wishing  to  go  deeper  into  the 
ition  of  man’s  spiritual  welfare.  When,  in  the  beginning 
he  Renaissance,  earnest  truth  seekers,  no  longer  content 
i the  time-worn  and  erroneous  teachings,  began  to  clamor 
rational  means  of  renewing  and  extending  anatomical 
wledge,  the  church  would  answer:  “ Go  to  "your  Galen;  he 
written  truly  and  all  you  need  to  know.”  Even  after 
lan  dissections  had  begun  to  show  how  widely  Galen’s 
;omy  of  animals  differed  from  human  anatomy,  new  pro- 
ts,  opponents  of  progress,  would  arise,  who  preached 
nst  the  innovations  and  upheld  the  thousand-year-old  er- 
. The  cry  “ back  to  Galen  ” was  heard  as  late  as  the  time 
lylvius  in  1550. 

alen  was  a Greek  and  wrote  in  his  native  language.  The 
bians  were  the  first  to  take  over  and  elaborate  his  writings 
heir  own  language.  From  the  Arabic  translations  they 
5 retranslated  into  Latin,  in  which  form,  garbled  and 
ilated,  they  first  became  accessible  to  Italian  students, 
y were  widely  copied  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
haps  too  wide  circulation  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall, 
my  rate,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  human 
;omy  began  to  be  heard  of  again  for  the  first  time  since  the 
sandrine  days.  The  school  of  Salerno  ordered  dissections 
he  last  half  of  the  thirtenth  century,  and  in  1308  the 
or  council  of  Venice  ordered  the  medical  faculty  to  make 
w autopsies  every  year.  But  the  name  above  all  others 
hated  with  the  new  movement  was  Mondinus,  the  little 
nondo,  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  who,  as  professor 
lader  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  performed 
Irst  human  dissection  in  1315.  He  could  not  push  his 
tes  far,  but  his  44-page  compendium,  which  was  first 
id  in  MSS.,  and  later  printed  in  many  editions,  was 
ly  used  by  the  medical  schools  of  Italy  and  Germany  for 
years.  Mondinus  made  no  material  advance  on  Galen’s 
ings.  Many  of  them  he  took  over  bodily  without  knowing 
it  was  animal  and  not  human  anatomy  he  was  teaching, 
i heralded  the  science  he  could  not  found.  Raising  his 
against  traditional  authority,  as  he  did  in  his  preface, 
he  said,  “non  observans  stilum  altum  sed  secundum 
alem  operationum,”  he  stands  the  John  the  Baptist  of 
my.  The  fruits  of  his  example  were  slow  in  ripening, 
irejudice  against  mutilation  of  the  human  body  for  any 
se  died  hard.  The  rights  of  the  dead  were  held  sacred, 
i soul,  even  of  executed  criminals,  was  supposed  to  be 
l with  the  body.  Anatomists,  therefore,  pursued  their 
b in  the  face  of  viligant  opposition,  and  found  them- 
becoming  midnight  marauders. 

*as  probably  more  to  stop  grave  robbing  than  to  further 
tdy  of  anatomy  that  in  1405  the  University  of  Bologna 
W authorized  students  of  the  third  year  to  witness  two 


demonstrations,  notn  students  and  masters  ante  were  tor- 
bidden  to  dissect  without  permission.  In  1443  another  decree 
provided  the  rector  of  the  university  with  two  bodies  a year, 
but  no  bodies  of  any  one  dying  nearer  than  thirty  miles  of 
Bologna.  So  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  born,  in  the  most  celebrated  university 
in  Europe,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  students  to  learn 
how  the  machine  they  were  to  care  for  was  put  together.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  dissect,  they  had  no  books,  and  such 
anatomical  drawings  as  were  in  existence  were  of  no  more 
use  than  the  title  page  of  our  Farmers'  Almanac.  This  was 
all  changed  by  Vesalius  of  Brussels.  His  treatise  on  anatomy, 
de  Fabrica  humani  corporis,  which  Dr.  Osier,  in  the  copy 
of  the  original  edition  he  presented  to  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  calls  “ the  greatest  medical  work  ever 
printed,  the  one  from  which  modem  medicine  dates  its  be- 
ginnings,” has  for  all  time  crowned  Vesalius  as  the  founder 
of  anatomy. 

But  between  the  prophecy  of  Mondinus  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  Vesalius  came  a man  who  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the 
history  of  anatomy,  though  most  of  such  histories  overlook 
him.  A man  who  inaugurated  modern  anatomical  methods; 
who  studied  voraciously,  saw  keenly  and  drew  with  matchless 
skill  what  his  scalpel  brought  in  sight.  This  was  a man  who 
could  give  only  a small  fraction  of  his  time  to  anatomy,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  Vesalius’  book  was  published  in  1543.  The 
great  Italian’s  notes  and  drawings,  made  not  later  than  1510, 
lay  unknown  for  centuries. 

He  did  his  work  in  Florence  and  Rome,  but  probably  most 
of  it  in  Milan.  In  1843  he  left  Florence  for  the  Lombardy 
capital  either  to  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  the  court  with  his 
famous  rhymes  and  allegories,  or  to  construct  the  Sforza 
equestrian  statue,  or  to  play  on  the  horse’s  head-shaped  silver 
lute  he  had  made  himself.  There,  although  occupied  with  the 
canalization  of  the  rivers  and  with  painting  The  Last  Supper, 
he  found  time  to  carry  on  dissections.  Perhaps  he  owed  his 
opportunities  for  the  latter  to  de  la  Torre,  the  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  near-by  University  of  Pavia;  perhaps  the 
opportunity  came  to  him  by  reason  of  his  popularity  and 
charm  of  manner.  “ He  was  so  godlike  and  of  such  power  of 
persuasion,”  writes  Vasari,  “ his  reason  and  memory  aided 
him  to  such  a degree,  and  he  could  make  his  views  so  clear 
by  means  of  his  drawings,  that  he  could  convince  and  con- 
found the  most  obstinate  with  his  proofs  and  conclusions.” 
To  such  a personality  all  doors  fly  open  and  much  is  forgiven. 
By  virtue  of  it  access  to  anatomical  material  was  doubtless 
easier  to  him  than  to  others,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  many  an  indulgence  was  accorded  the  versatile  artist 
who  persisted  in  pursuing  studies  in  defiance  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  times.  That  he  made  many  dissections  is  proved  by  the 
work  he  left.  Somewhere  in  the  note-books  he  gives  the 
number  as  ten.  But  de  Beatis,  writing  of  him  when  he  was 
an  old  man  living  at  Amboise  under  the  protection  of  Francis 
I,  says : “ This  gentleman  has  written  of  anatomy  with  such 
wealth  of  detail,  illustrating  by  his  art  both  limbs  and  muscles, 
nerves,  veins  and  ligaments  of  the  inward  parts,  and  of  all 
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that  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  women, 
in  a way  that  has  never  been  equalled  by  anyone  else.  And 
this  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and  he  has  also  told  us 
that  he  has  dissected  more  than  thirty  bodies  of  men  and 
women  of  different  ages.” 

Leonardo  pushed  his  investigations  far  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties of  art;  to  depict  beauty  did  not  satisfy  his  inquiring 
mind;  he  must  unravel  the  very  secrets  of  her  being.  He 
sawed  the  bones  lengthwise,  to  see  their  internal  structure  • 
he  sawed  the  skull  in  various  directions,  and  was  the  first 
te  discover  the  cavities  in  its  walls;  he  cut  through  the  verte- 
b ae  and  showed  the  spinal  cord,  the  link  between  the  brain  and 
the  nerves.  His  restless  scalpel  exposed  the  hidden  and  in 

Tns  °f  the  b°dy- His  meth°ds  °f  work 
. ® dechmcal  methods  of  an  anatomist,  not  those  of  an 
artist  studying  anatomy  for  the  benefit  of  his  art.  He  ore 
pared  the  vessels  for  dissection  by  injection  and  used  a variety 
instruments.  In  the  few  anatomical  sketches  left  tw  t?  " 

rea  fi  ■* 

lo“ 

drawings,  together  with  note!  and  °f  the 

He  quotes  Galen  and  Aviopn™  ,gg  tlons  of  Tari°us  kinds 
he  tells  how  many  dissections  of  eachp'art  ^ 

proper  description,  draws  diagrams  for  * 0,necessary  & 
with  strings,  for  a proper  understanding mannikins  arrange, 

^-ieirs  °Pii 

been  reproduced  in  Pa^is  and  TuTb  ^ rec<*% 

The  note-books  as  we  find 

anatomist,  preparing  a book,  might  drafTtoV1*6  T*  88  “ 
mgs  are  not  arranged  in  order  and  th!  f ^ The  d™w- 
sufficient  to  serve  as  a text.  But  it  wa  T*  ^ entireI-v  in' 
to  write  a treatise  on  anatomy  in  ™h^’8 
volumes  and  the  note-books  were  wd! n i l “d  twei% 
tion  of  this  project.  He  prized  illustrate!  d°Ubt  ^ foimda- 
the  drawings  were  the  permanent 
treatise  was  never  finished  • Derhn™  -f  °f  the  wor)c-  This 

begim.  nt  is  neither  avarice  ^or'npT  DeVer  ystematiMlly 

dered  me,”  he  wrote,  “but  lack  of  tim’^  that  has  bin- 
as  m almost  everything  else  he  did  , in  anat«my, 

did  not  go  further.  He  left  fewer  fin  n ! °Sers  in  that  he 

he  finfhl  arHSt  °f  the  ®ena  Usance  ' WOrks  th any 

he  finished  anything.  He  , • \ the  wonder  is  fi,Qf 

Of  perfection  in  execution.  And  standard 

in  lum  a Rpptlim™ . Jthinnr  }ip  frv,,„L  v 


f perfection  in  execution.  And™.1116  hi8l*»t  st 

bing  mass  of  ideas  L "T  ke  tou°bed 
uiougnts,  which  are  too  often  it ’ ®pecudatious  a 
The  world  for  him  was  a °f  C°nstra 

must  not  only  see  what  was  th  a handred  rin^s. 


arousi 

insiste; 
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know  the  details  and  the  causes.  He  must  know  fofe 
“Who  relies  on  authority  for  argument,”  he  write. 
his  memory,  not  his  reason.”  The  dissection  of  thl  i 
vessels  of  the  scalp  stimulated  him  to  inquiry  as  to  the  gt 
of  respiration,  of  the  movement  of  the  heart,  of  nr, 
of  how  food  descends  to  the  stomach  and  how  it  is  eti;x, 
how  man  swallows,  why  he  couglis,  yawns  and  sneezes,  win. 
legs  go  to  sleep,  and  what  makes  the  sensation  of  tilt 
Any  one  of  these  problems  could  keep  a physiologist  tins: 
a life  time.  But  for  Leonardo  such  questions  were  onlv ja 
of  those  pressing  forward  for  answer. 

Flaubert  said  that  Michael  Angelo  trembled  when  lee 
near  marble.  Leonardo  must  have  trembled  in  every  ud 
moment,  for  no  circumstance  was  too  trivial  to  stir  tie 
trie  excitability  of  his  mind.  His  execution  could  no  r 
keep  pace  with  his  idea  than  sound  can  with  light.  He> 
sponded  too  freely  to  stimuli  to  permit  of  many  fe 
products.  But  the  high  order  of  his  mind  is  plain  franis 
fact  that  in  spite  of  his  many  occupations,  everything  fe  cr 
showed  the  hand  of  the  master  craftsman,  and  every  snip 
was  enlightened  by  his  thinking  about  it.  Although  L a 
gained  little  glory  from  it,  he  was  easily  the  first  mar 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  descriptive  anatomy  u 
the  history  of  a science  the  place  assigned  to  those  who  ® 
it  is  determined  by  their  influence  on  the  development  cits 
science  rather  than  on  what  they  know  themselves,  in 
doubtful  if  Leonardo’s  work  was  familiar  to  many  of  - 
contemporaries,  and  there  is  ho  evidence  that  his  drwri 
ever  were  of  use  to  anatomists  of  his  day  or  later.  A is® 
contention  that  Yesalins  secured  Leonardo’s  drawings  sa 
changed  them  for  his  own  u6e  is  too  absurd  to  receive  nob 
The  merit  which  is  certainly  his  and  the  respect  in  which 
is  entitled  to  precedence  over  Vesalius,  is  that  he  use!  - 
great  talents  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  impeded  nYn 
progress,  and  that  he  inaugurated  modern  methods  of  anatr- 
ical  investigation.  A mention  may  be  found  in  the  note-bx- 
°f  a speech  to  be  made  to  students,  probably  de  la  Tones.- 
which  he  urges  them  to  greater  zeal  in  learning  from  fr 
tion,  which  even  the  students  were  supersti tiously  afraid  a 
rather  than  to  rely  on  authority.  He  made  long-range  f-- 
and  catapults,  and  devices  for  destroying  strongholds  ami 
defending  them.  With  the  self-confidence  which  is  a p®  ’ 
genius,  he  submitted  to  his  patrons  the  most  pretentious  p.- 
for  all  military  operations.  Yet  he  hated  war,  calling  ■■ 
bestial  frenzy.  ' And  I fancy  that  he  was  taking  a fling  «*; 
tial  practice  when,  in  his  defense  of  dissection,  he  conlF® 
the  morals  of  the  anatomist  who  reveres  human  beauty,  t- 
morals  of  those  who  aim  to  destroy  it.  Throughout  lie  ■ • 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  inquiry,  which  always  in 
originality  of  thought,  and  in  those  days  meant  persona 
age  as  well.  “Study  science  first,”  he  notes,  “for wit 
practice  is  nothing.”  He  urges  solitude,  to  permit  t n’  ^ 
pendent  working  of  the  mind.  He  practiced  it  as  far ai  Y 
a man  can.  He  had  no  country,  no  family,  and  no  u°. 
name  was  ever  associated  with  his. 

All  his  anatomical  work  reveals  the  painstaking  t o 
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inhg  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  description;  it  must 
compare.  The  bodies  of  men  as  opposed  to  women,  the 
oarative  study  of  different  parts  (e.  g.,  the  foot)  in  man 
animals  and  birds,  the  differences  of  structure  at  different 
, the  protective  intentions  of  nature,  as  shown  by  the 
es  running  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  instead  of  on 
'ront  or  back,  all  were  studied  or  noted  for  study  by  him. 
ibserved  the  differences  in  the  blood  vessels  in  youth  and 


in  age,  and  so  foreshadowed  the  recognition  of  that  disease 
which  kills  more  people  over  fifty  years  of  age  than  any  other. 

Had  his  accomplishments  been  less  burdensome,  had  his 
genius  been  less  universal,  had  he  been  permitted  to  make 
generally  accessible  to  others  what  he  knew  himself,  he  might 
easily  have  shown  himself  to  be  as  great  an  anatomist  as 
Vesalius  and  still  have  had  time  to  paint  the  Mona  Lisa.  Then 
the  honor  of  founding  modern  anatomy  would  have  belonged 
to  Italy  rather  than  to  Belgium. 


EMBRYOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS  IN  ANCIENT  HEBREW 

LITERATURE.* 

By  David  I.  Macht,  M.  D. 


le  origin  of  life,  the  development  of  the  human  being, 
•irth  of  the  babe  and  the  growth  of  the  child  have  always 
lied  a prominent  place  in  the  literature  and  religions  of 
rimitive  peoples,  and  in  none  a more  important  one  than 
idaism,  which  considers  the  injunction  “ be  fruitful  and 
iply”  (Gen.  I,  28)  as  the  first  commandment  of  the 
lation,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  as  the  sacred 
of  mankind,  and  which  brands  as  crime  and  moral  mur- 
ny  interference  with  the  normal  development  and  growth 
e species  from  its  very  incipient  stage  to  the  time  of  its 
. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  embryology 
obstetrics  receive  more  attention  in  the  early  Hebrew  i 
ngs,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Madra- 
, than  any  other  medical  subject.  i 

ferenees  to  the  earliest  stages  of  embryonic  development  j 
ound  as  far  back  as  the  Bible.  In  Psalm  CXXXIX, 

, we  read : | 

being  was  not  concealed  from  thee,  when  I was  made  in 
, when  I was  embroidered  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth, 
undeveloped  substance  did  thy  eyes  see;  and  in  thy  book  | 
dl  of  them  written  down — the  days  which  have  been  formed,  j 
yet  not  one  of  them  was  here.  | 

1 in  Job  X,  10-12,  we  find  the  following:  ! 

)ld,  like  milk  didst  thou  pour  me  out,  and  like  cheese  didst 
urdle  me.  With  skin  and  flesh  didst  thou  clothe  me,  and 
one  and  sinews  didst  thou  cover  me.  Life  and  kindness 
hou  grant  me,  and  thy  providence  watched  over  my  spirit. 

general  Hebrew  name  for  the  product  of  conception 
;ri  habbeten  ” or  “ fruit  of  the  body.”  The  earliest 
n the  development  of  the  embryo  is  termed  “ golem,” 

3 borrowed  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalm  CXXXIX 
toted,  and  which  literally  translated  means  something 
less  and  rolled  up  ” — an  undeveloped  substance.  In 
ther  development  of  the  embryo  various  stages  are  dis- 
hed by  the  Hebrew  sages  and  are  designated  by  special 
The  first  stage  begins  with  the  “ golem  ” or  unde- 
isubstance  and  extends  through  a period  of  forty-two 

I before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital-  Historical  Society 
ir  12,  1910. 


days  or  six  weeks.  The  foetus  at  the  end  of  this  period  is 
known  as  “ shefir  merukkam,”  or  embroidered  membrane, 
clearly  referring  to  the  developing  ovum  with  its  membranes. 
The  physician  Samuel,  in  the  second  century  (?)  studied  the 
embryo  at  this  stage ; and  we  are  told  that  the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  can  now  be  distinguished,  the  whole  creature  re- 
sembling a “ grasshopper.”  In  the  Tractate  Niddah  25  a,  we 
read : 

The  wise  men  learned,  what  is  a “ shefir  merukkam  ”?  Its 
eyes  are  like  unto  the  two  dots  of  a fly  and  are  separate  from  each 
other;  its  two  nostrils  are  like  unto  the  two  points  of  a fly  but 
merge  into  each  other;  its  mouth  is  fine  like  unto  a fine  hair; 
and  its  hands  and  feet  are  still  unfashioned. 

A second  stage  is  distinguished  from  the  sixth  week  to  the 
fourth  month.  The  embryo  is  now  called  an  “ ubbar,”  a 
passive  participle,  meaning  literally  “ something  borne  or 
carried.”  It  is  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  a “foetus.” 
So  is  the  mother  spoken  of  as  “ meubbereth,”  or  one  “ loaded 
down” — gravid,  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  known  as 
“ yemay-ha-ibbur,”  or  the  days  “of  being  loaded  down” — 
of  gravidity.  At  this  stage,  we  are  told,  one  can  recognize 
the  fingers  and  toes,  the  hair  and  the  nails,  and  also  the 
genitalia  (Niddah  25  a).  The  growth  of  the  hair  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  development.  We  read  “the  work  is  not 
permanent,  until  the  hair  hath  cropped  out”  (Niddah  25b). 

With  the  fourth  month,  we  come  to  the  third  stage  in  the 
development.  The  foetus  is  now  no  longer  “ like  unto  a grass- 
hopper,” but  looks  like  a human  being,  and  is  now  spoken  of 
as  “ welad,”  a child.  This  “ welad  ” or  child,  on  reaching  the 
seventh  month,  is  known  as  “ welad  shel  kavmo,”  a “ viable 
welad,”  or  a child  that  can  survive.  The  Hebrew  scholars 
looked  upon  a seventh-month  baby  as  capable  of  surviving. 
In  the  eighth  month,  the  Aristotelian  notion  prevailed,  that 
the  chances  W'ere  not  so  good  as  in  the  seventh. 

A fully  developed  foetus  is  known  as  “ ben  she-kallu  ehad- 
doshow,”  “a  child  whose  months  have  been  completed. 

An  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  known  in  Hebrew  as  a 
“ nefel,”  or  something  dropped. 

In  regard  to  the  maturation  of  the  ovum,  the  ancient  He- 
brews seem  certainly  to  have  recognized  that  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  primitive  germ  there  must  be  a union  of  male 
and  female  elements. 

“Three  partners,”  we  are  told,  “contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  man:  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  name.  The  father  soweth  the  white  and  the 
mother  soweth  the  red;  God  giveth  spirit  and  life  ” (Niddah 
31).  Of  the  male  and  female  elements,  it  is  the  nuclei  or 
kernels  ” as  the  scholars  put  it,  that  are  the  essential  parts. 
(Sabm  III— Midrash  Eabba.  3 M.  14.) 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  development  of  various  parts  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  head  first  developed,  then  the 
body,  and  other  parts;  but  a few  maintained  that  the  center 
of  development  is  the  umbilicus,  evidently  bearing  in  mind 
he  attachment  of  the  cord  with  its  nutrient  vessels. 

the  :rti0n  °f  f<EtUS  i8  briefly  thus  described:  “In 

» « ini’ " j'.!!"  CHa  “ <“>«  » »id.  th. 

pelvis) , m the  second  three  months  it  is  in  the  middle  (that 

between  the  pubis  and  umbilicus) ; and  in  the  last  three 

ShM)  Vi6  top  °;  avhe  level  °f  the  — 

hither SmhlZ ’>  (MM.  TzU  U)  ^ 

by  Hebrew  writers:  8 °ften  1U0M 

Rabbi  Simla!  lectured:  the  babe  in  it. 
unto  a rolled  up  scroll  with  folrtea  * “other's  womb  is  like 
together,  its  elbows  resting  on  its^Tos  Cl0Sely  pres6ed 

buttocks,  Its  head  between  its  knees  it  against  its 

navel  open.  It  eats  Its  mothers  La  h 18  closed''  its 

drink,  but  It  doth  not  excrete  for  fear  o 'hLl  m°ther'6 

satsws  r 

the  wealth  of  anatomical  ferm^TCn’]  ”*  Str“Ck  by 

the  terms  applied  to  various  parts  of  h W1Dg  is  a list  of 

Mons  — kaf  tappuach 
Vulva  = erwah. 

vXB.uumn:^t  betrrm  /Nwdah  - »■ 

Oriflclum  ureL^.L  LLL  41  »>• 

Hymen  = be-thulim  ^ 17  b>- 

Vag,Una~tLrbeth  8h,Dnay*“- 

agina  — beth  teref.  bpth 

Septum  vesico-vaglnale  - (Nid<iah  64  a) 

Canalis  cervicis  uteri  Lnni  8 Pr°Zlior- 
Cavum  uteri  = cheder  beth  L (Nlddah  41  a)- 

^ta,  membranes  = sheL  heray0n' 

Placenta  = shilyoh 


Pi.: 


voesan  7 a), 

the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 

””  “ ”*■  TI«  p"‘i“lli  ty  ih. 


positive  signs  were  regarded  as  coming  from  the  fates  i 
the  perception  of  its  movements,  the  palpation  of  k x 
The  chief  presumptive  signs  were  the  suppression  of  m? 
ation,  the  appearance  of  colostrum,  changes  in  the  sii;  ii 
consistency  of  the  uterus,  and  various  subjective  sffl[fc 
A peculiar  gait  is  spoken  of,  as  characteristic  of  a as. 
pregnancy.  Some  obscure  passages  in  the  treatise  fij 
seem  to  refer  to  what  may  he  taken  as  a molar  prerr.s 

hydatidiform  mole,”  and  there  are  certainly  refer* 
what  may  be  regarded  as  extra  uterine  pregnancies. 

The  signs  of  former  pregnancies,  or  of  labor  recenthf:- 
through,  are  cervical  and  other  tears,  and  the  press,* 
rests  of  placenta  or  membranes. 

An  intact  hymen,  though  a presumptive  evidence  <*!  o 
ginity,  is  not  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof.  Cases  an  :■ 
scribed  of  coitus  with  unruptured  hymen  (Chagiga  lhi. 

Menstruation  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  si 
life  of  the  Jews,  that  a separate  paper  could  be  written  rj 
subject.  Here  we  shall  merely  mention  a few  salient  p 

The  age  of  puberty  is  by  Jewish  law  set  for  the  male  at u 
completion  of  his  thirteenth  year,  for  the  female  at  the 
of  her  twelfth  year.  In  the  Orient,  as  is  well  known,  mas 
ation  begins  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  Occident.  Asd 
of  puberty  were  regarded  the  growth  of  pubic  and  ssto 
hair,  development  of  the  breasts,  elasticity  of  the  ms- 
pigmentation  of  the  areola  and  various  changes  ate:  a 
genitalia. 

The  type  of  menstruation  was  studied  especially  in  iff 
to  a determination  of  the  time  of  its  approach.  The  dev 
required  by  law  to  separate  himself  from  his  wile  i - 
before  the  approach  of  her  menses,  and  not  to  approach  e 
until  after  she  has  dipped  in  the  ritual  bath  or  “ mik* 
seven  days  after  their  cessation.  Three  types  of  menstw 
were  distinguished : In  the  first  type,  the  periods  ret® 
certain  definite  regular  intervals  of  time ; in  the  second 
the  return  is  not  so  regular  as  to  time,  but  is  preceded 
various  premonitory  symptoms  or  signs,  such  as  headsu 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  backache,  heaviness  in  the  lim*1- 
menstrual  chills  and  fever,  etc. ; in  the  third  type 111 : 
all  the  irregular  cases. 

Infantilism  and  under-development,  with  their  consf 
amenorrhcea  and  sterility  are  treated  under  a special  to- 
called  Ai-lo-nith.  In  connection  with  amenorrhffia  w ■ 
menorrhoea  I may  mention  their  treatment,  by  the  ea: 
ment  of  a reed  or  a stem,  much  like  the  stein-P^3’- 
ployed  by  modern  gynecologists  not  so  many  years  a,- 
The  duration  of  normal  gestation  was  given  by  1 
mudists  as  271  days,  or  9 months  of  30  days  each.  ' 
may,  however,  be  variations,  and  a pregnancy  ot  ^ 
duration  is  cited  (Niddah  27  a and  Jebamoth  80  b)-  • 
mnemonic  the  length  of  pregnancy  is  expressed  by  the  . 
word  for  pregnancy — H ERAYON.  In  Hebre^J 
Latin,  numbers  are  expressed  by  the  letters  of  to®  jV. 
frnd  the  numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  word  f°r  P ' 
is  5 -f  200  -f  10  + 6 + 50  or  271  days. 
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among  the  ancient  Hebrews  than  nowadays.  “ Ere  the 
[wife  cometh  in  unto  them  they  are  delivered  ” (Exodus  I, 
. Severe  labor  pains  were  regarded  as  signs  of  divine 
th  and  punishment,  and  the  prophets  often  employ  this 
re  of  speech  in  their  utterances. 

'our  cases  of  dystocia  or  difficult  labor  are  mentioned  in 
Bible.  The  first  is  that  of  Rebecca  giving  birth  to  her 
is  (Genesis  XXV,  24).  The  second  is  that  of  Thamar 
nesis  XXXVIII,  27),  also  giving  birth  to  twins.  The 
d is  the  birth  of  Benjamin  (Genesis  XXXV,  17)  in  which 
mother  Rachel  succumbed.  The  fourth  is  the  case  of  the 
j of  Phineas  (I  Samuel,  IV,  19)  of  which  we  read: 

ad  his  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  Phineas  was  with  child, 
• to  be  delivered:  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings  concerning 
the  ark  of  God  had  been  taken,  and  that  her  father-in-law 
her  husband  were  dead,  she  sank  down  and  gave  birth;  for 
pains  came  suddenly  upon  her. 

7bmen  in  labor  were  attended  by  midwives,  called  “ meyal- 
l ” or  birth  helpers,  “ chachomoth  ” or  wise  woman,  and 
ayoth  ” or  life  bringers.  Physicians  assisting  in  confine- 
it  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  but  are  referred  to  in 
Talmud. 

'he  birth  took  place  on  a special  kind  of  couch  or  stool — 
“ mashber.”  The  midwife  delivered  the  child  and  cut 
cord,  bathed  the  infant  (Ezekiel  XVI,  4),  rubbed  it  with 
and  wrapped  it  in  swaddling  clothes  (Job  XXXVIII,  91). 
a case  of  asphyxiation  the  Talmudists  recommend  strok- 
the  cord  gently  towards  the  infant  before  cutting  it,  and 
xtreme  cases  trying  resuscitation  by  direct  inflation  of  the 
nt’s  lungs  (Sabbath,  130  and  150). 

Cultiple  pregnancies  are  frequently  mentioned.  Twins 
3 common,  and  in  Egypt  we  are  told  the  Hebrew  women 
i birth  to  sextuplets  (Midrash  Shemoth,  and  Rashi  Exodus 
)• 

jperfecundation  and  superfoetation  are  both  mentioned  in 
Talmud  and  are  of  medico-legal  importance.  The  Tal- 
ists  held  that  a superfecundation  occurring  within  forty 
after  the  first  conception  may  lead  to  normal  twins; 
eas  after  forty  days  one  of  the  twins  will  thrive  at  the 
use  of  the  other.  After  the  third  month  superfecundation 
ot  take  place.  We  read  (Berachoth,  60) : “ From  the 
day  until  after  the  3rd  month,  one  shall  pray  that  there 
no  ‘ sandol  ’ (foetus  papj'raceous  or  compressus) ; that 
nay  not  conceive  a second  child  and  so  interfere  with 
evelopment  of  the  first.” 

th  reference  to  superfoetation  the  law  prohibits  the  mar- 
of  a widow  or  a divorced  woman  who  is  pregnant  until 
the  birth  of  the  child  (Jebamoth,  36  b-42  a;  Sota,  26  a), 
word  or  two  as  to  malformations  and  monstrosities, 
a number  of  malformations  and  monstrosities  are  men- 
| in  the  Talmud.  We  read  of  a foetus  with  a human 

Sid  animal  body,  of  a monster  with  a single  eye,  of  an 
los,  of  various  malformations  of  the  head,  of  partial 
on  of  viscera,  etc.  Of  special  importance  are  various 


xuaixio  ui  a iicbc  give  rise  lu  legal  cuuipnca- 

tions  in  cases  where  certain  duties  are  limited  to  one  sex  only. 
A separate  chapter  in  the  Mishna  under  the  title  Androgynes 
is  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Finally,  a word  in  regard  to  obstetrical  operations.  Three 
kinds  of  operations  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  first 
was  a destructive  one — embryotomy,  which  consisted  in  the 
cutting  up  of  the  dead  foetus  and  extracting  it  piecemeal.  The 
other  two  aimed  at  the  saving  of  both  mother  and  child.  One 
was  called  “ kariyath  habbeten”  or  the  cutting  open  of  the 
abdomen,  and  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  classical 
Caesarian  section.  The  other  operation  called  “ yozay  dofan  ” 
or  delivery  through  the  side,  also  aimed  at  the  saving  of  both 
mother  and  child,  but  its  exact  character  is  a matter  of  dis- 
pute among  Hebrew  archaeologists. 

Before  concluding,  a word  as  to  the  Hebrew  ideas  on 
heredity  and  the  recently  much  agitated  so-called  new  but 
really  old  subject  of  eugenics.  Freedom  of  will  is,  of  course, 
the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  as  well  as  of  all  religions.  “ All 
is  in  the  hands  of  God,  except  the  fear  of  God,”  is  a famous 
Hebrew  saying.  Man  makes  himself ! And  yet,  the  Hebrew 
sages  recognize  too  well  the  importance  of  heredity.  The 
sins  of  the  parents  are  but  too  often  visited  on  their  children 
and  their  children’s  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  that  both  morally  and  physically,  hence  a well- 
known  Talmudic  saying  (Baba  Mezia,  75  a) : “ Seest  thou 
a wise  man,  whose  son  is  wise,  and  whose  son’s  sons  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  ways  of  wisdom — from  their  house  wisdom 
shall  not  depart.” 

And  that  is  indeed  the  natural  explanation  of  the  numerous 
Hebrew  laws  and  customs  pertaining  to  marriage  and  marital 
relations.  The  Jewish  law  does  not  shrink  from  the  problems 
of  social  hygiene,  but  takes  them  up  and  analyzes  and  dis- 
cusses them  with  exactly  the  same  minuteness  and  exactness 
as  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
holidays,  the  dietary  laws,  the  agrarian  laws,  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  giving  of  charity.  The  body  is  not  the  sordid 
instrument  of  sin  to  be  curbed  and  subjected,  stunted  and 
worn  out  by  penitence  and  castigation;  nay,  it  is  the  sacred 
abode  of  the  spirit,  and  all  its  normal  physiological  functions 
are  regarded  as  wholesome  and  intended  for  good.  So  is  the 
procreative  faculty,  when  subserving  its  true  purpose — the 
rearing  of  a sturdy  race  of  servitors  to  God.  With  such  an 
end  in  view  it  is  a sacred  duty. 

The  Torah  or  the  law  thus  frees  us  from  the  fetters  of 
materialism,  yet  guards  against  the  barrenness  of  an  ascetic 
life,  and  consecrating  all  our  activities  to  an  exalted,  noble 
end,  uplifts  mankind  above  mere  dust.  The  ordinances  con- 
cerning menstruation,  the  rigid  laws  enjoining  periodic  sepa- 
ration and  purification  in  married  life  have  all  this  end  in 
view — to  use  the  means,  only  as  means,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  furtherance  of  higher,  nobler  ends.  No  wonder, 
then,  one  ancient  Hebrew  sage  styles  them  as  ordinances  of 
such  momentous,  far-reaching  importance,  compared  with 
which  astronomy  and  geometry  are  only  “ after-courses  ” in 
the  School  of  Wisdom. 
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What  the  results  of  such  a conduct  are  is  not  for  me  here  to 
proclaim. 

That,  history  has  shown ; that,  history  still  shows ; and  tha't, 
so  long  as  Jew  is  loyal  to  his  heritage,  history  will  continue 
to  demonstrate. 

Kislev,  5671. 

December,  1910. 
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ON  DISSEMINATED  CASEATING  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  William  Sydney  Thayee,  M.  D., 

Associate  Physician , The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Focal  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  is  a condition  rarely  giving 
rise  to  recognizable  clinical  phenomena.  Those  instances 
which  are  detected  during  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  large, 
solitary,  conglomerate  tubercles  or  tubercular  abscesses.  Dis- 
seminated caseating  tuberculosis,  while  not  uncommon  espe- 
cially in  children  with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  lesions  is 
not  often  recognized  intra  vitam. 

Bolleston 1 says:  “There  are  very  seldom  any  definite 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  liver.” 

Brown  ’ says:  “ Complications  of  the  liver  have  more  path- 
ological than  clinical  importance.” 

Hale- White ' describes  the  condition  purely  from  an  ana- 
tomical standpoint  and  says:  “This  form  of  tubercular  dis 
ease  does  not  give  rise  to  any  clinical  symptoms,  as  there  is  no 
damage  to  a sufficient  number  of  ducts  to  cause  jaundice” 

Ebstein  savs:  “ But  also  in  these 


conglomerate  tubercles),  tuberculosis'onhe  liver  has"!  puref 
anatomical  interest.”  nas  a POTety 

The  recent  observation  by  the  writer  of  * 
cnlosis  of  the  liver  where!  dZfSfe  2 t T 
stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  clinical  nict  ° lanpes 

justify  a brief  note.  1 P'Cture  would  to 

to  the  hospital  on  FAroiry  n' 1908  °f  49’  WSS  admittc<i 

right  lumbar  region  and  In  the 'back  ’ ™P'alning  Pain  in  the 
Important,  excepting  that  her  husban”  had  a a hl8t°ry  Was  Un‘ 
26  years  ago.  She  had  had  measles  in  eh.Ms  °'  tUbcrculoBl« 
married  28  years:  bad  had  two  children  d;  ha<i  been 

of  tuberculosis.  In  July,  1902,  a hysterTm  °f  whora  died 
formed  for  sub-mucous  myoma  of  the  y mectomy  w»s  per- 
and  follicular  salpingitis  UtCTUS’  tub°-ovarian  abs£ 

About  five  years  ago,  she  had  begun  . 
described  pain  in  the  left  side  which  i J ' fr°m  ratl>er  ill- 

had  a slight  cough  with  occasional  ^ ““‘‘■wed.  She 
and  increasing  dyspnoea  on  exertion-  iS  * d “Oration 
constipation.  About  two  months  ago  .TL*****  for  Years, 
of  the  conjunctive  luting  about  a l'  [nere  slight  jauniice 

— Ou^physica^examination  the  thorax  was  clear,  except  for  a few 

1 Diseases  of  the  Liver,  etc.,  PhUa  „ 

- Osier  s Modern  Medicine,  Vol.  m’  „ London-  8*.  1905,  340 

J Allbutt’s  and  Rolleston’s  System  P'»320' 

P-  199-  Sy8tem  of  Medicine,  Vol.  Iv,  * . 

* Ebstein-Schwnil.i.,  Handhimv,  e ’ ' ’ 

Stuttg.,  1905.  1:  1.  er  PraWischen  Medizin,  2 Aufl 


scattered  sibilant  rales.  The  abdomen  was  full  and  « ft 
bimanual  palpation  there  was  an  indefinite  sense  of  tottar 
in  the  right  flank,  although  the  percussion  note  was  tympat:: 
even  in  the  flanks.  The  border  of  the  liver  was  not 

Blood  count: 

R.  B.  C 

W.  B.  C 

Hb 


4,136,000 

6,120 

4!$ 


Differential  count: 

Small  mononuclears  

Large  mononuclears  

Transitionals  

Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 
Polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles 
Unclassified  


vh 

3 

0.5 

Si 

0.5 

1 


Stool:  semi-fluid,  light  yellowish-brown.  On  stand®?,  - 

upper  third  was  fluid,  the  lower  two-thirds,  a brown  and  srai-- 
material.  No  parasites  or  eggs  in  the  sediment;  few  choleste,- 
crystals. 

The  urine  was  increased  in  quantity  and  contained  a t» 
albumin  and  a good  deal  of  pus  and,  considering  the  rais- 
in the  right  flank,  it  was  thought  well  to  catheterlze  the"1'**" 
The  patient,  however,  refused.  An  X-ray  plate  of  the  tip  - 
was  taken  which  was  broken  in  developing.  By  this 1 ®- 
suspicion  that  the  resistance  in  the  right  side  might  depen  ■■ 
a renal  mass  having  passed  away,  no  further  X-ray  exam® 
was  made.  . . 

The  temperature  during  the  patient’s  stay  in  the  hosP1 
Irregular,  ranging  from  normal  or  a point  slightly  su 
often  to  103°  F.,  sometimes  to  a point  above  this.  It 
erally  of  an  hectic  character.  ,,,> 

The  urine  continued  increased  in  quantity,  the  sped  c 
ranging  from  1.002  to  1.010.  Albumin  was  sometim  ^ 
but  often  present  in  a slight  trace,  and  occasional  y* 
granular  casts  were  found  in  the  sediment.  ubifeih 

The  blood  pressure  ranged  from  120  to  158  mm.  im- 
patient was  in  bed  and  resting. 

March  22.  Blood  count: 


R.  B.  C 

W.  B.  C 

Hb 

March  29.  Blood  count: 

! R.  B.  C 

W.  B.  C 

Hb 


On  April  1,  the  author  noted  that  the  abdomen 


6,420 

lift 

3', 776, 000 

6,840 

63f* 

was  s’ 


rigidly  that  palpation  was  difficult.  There  was, 


however.  < 
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J*  pahent  was  Uncharged  at  her  own  request,  on  April  4 
908,  with  a diagnosis  of  chronic  nephritis  and  possibly  tuber^ 
ulous  peritonitis.  The  fever  still  continued. 

afr'Jgjf,  re‘Unrn"d  t0  the  h0Spital  0n  August  10,  1908  (Med.  No. 
.2989)  On  this  occasion,  she  had  complained  for  about  a month 
if  swdhng  of  the  legs,  feet,  and  abdomen,  of  tenderness  the 
■ ight  upper  abdominal  quadrant,  and  of  (ever  and  night  sweats 
here  had  been  a slight  cough,  but  little  expectoration;  there 
“ constipation.  There  was  slight  puffiness  of  the  eyelids 
md  moderate  oedema  of  the  ankles  and  legs.  Slight  enlarge- 

^ “ands  Thelur  T^!'  aXil‘ary’  epitrochIear  and  inguinal 
Php  *.  . The  1Unss  showea  a few  crackling  rales  at  both  bases 
t 1 , Tn  Was  , measurins  88  cm.  in  the  umbilical  line 
Iv^hll  du!ne°ss.P  PaUOn  ^ h3d  rather  & d°Ugby  -ident 

' f’  FUtCher  obServed  that  the  was  distinctly 
° Cm-  be,ow  the  costal  malSin  in  the  mamillary  line  and  8.5 


weTaht  to  n0U\'Shea’  but  had  Pdviously  lost  considerable 
weight.  There  was  slight  dulness  at  both  bases  with  numerous 

“°'  t'raCk"n®  rales'  The  hf,art  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
The  abdomen  dome  shaped,  much  distended.  The  edge  of  the 
liver  was  seen  to  descend  with  inspiration,  and  the  edge  firm  and 
irregular,  was  easily  felt  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  The 

" “Th  h ! '1Ver  f6lt  r°Ugh  th0USh  no  large  masses  were  to  be 
elt.  The  flatness  extended  from  the  5th  rib  to  a point  11  cm 
be  ow  the  costal  margin  in  the  right  mammillary  line  and  12  cm' 
be  ow  the  tip  of  the  xyphoid  process.  Dulness  on  the  left  side 
shifted  with  position. 


Blood  count: 


R.  B.  C 

W.  B.  C 

Hb 


3,444,000 

4,600 

63% 


The  stools,  repeatedly  examined,  were  semi-solid  and  fluid 
showing  a certain  amount  of  mucus,  evidences  of  occult  blood 


UlSSEMtXATED  CaSFATINU  T 
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m.  below  the  xyphoid;  3 cm.  above  the  umbilicus  in  the  median  I 
me.  There  was  no  special  abdominal  tenderness  and  no  masses  ' 
vere  to  he  felt.  There  appeared  to  be  slight  impairment  on  per- 
ussion  at  the  right  apex  with  harsh  breath  sounds  and  a few  I 
aedium  moist  rales  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  The  temperature 
,as  iIIegularly  continuous  and  remittent. 

The  urine  was  of  rather  low  specific  gravity  and  showed  a 
ace  of  albumen  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  The  diagnosis 
n this  occasion  was  again  "Chronic  nephritis;  tuberculous  peri- 
>nitis  (?);  enteroptosis.” 

The  patient  returned  again  on  March  12.  1909  (Med.  No. 
■8-8).  According  to  her  statement,  she  had  remained  in  fairly 
jod  condition  until  about  four  or  five  weeks  before  admission 
ien  she  began  to  complain  of  diarrhoea,  weakness  and  loss  of 
ipetite.  There  had  been  a little  blood  and  mucus  in  the  stools 
id  later,  some  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincter.  There  had 
en  no  abdominal  pain;  no  cough;  no  shortness  of  breath.  Two 
onths  before  she  had  been  troubled  for  a time  by  sweating  at  | 
ght.  On  entrance  the  temperature  was  normal  but  soon  rose,  I 
paining  irregular  and  remittent  while  she  was  in  the  hospital. 


and  occasionally  a few  red  corpuscles.  Microscopically,  there  was 
no  excessive  amount  of  fat;  no  amoeba;  were  found  on  careful 
examination. 

The  blood  pressure  was  rather  low— 95  to  120  mm.  Hg. 

The  leucocytes  were  normal  in  number,  even  sub-normal  4500 
on  the  day  before  death. 

An  Ewald  test  meal  showed  100  cc.  of  thin  watery  fluid  which 
separated  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  a turbid,  dirty 
yellow  liquid  and  the  lower  of  finely-divided  food  elements  It 
was  acid;  total  acidity,  18;  free  hydrochloric  acid,  absent;  lactic 
acid,  absent;  test  for  occult  blood,  negative.  Microscopically  fat 
droplets  were  present  in  considerable  numbers;  starch  granules 
epithelial  cells  and  vegetable  fibres. 

The  Wassermann  reaction  was  negative. 

The  urine  apparently  rather  reduced  in  quantity,  showed  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.011,  a heavy  ring  of  albumen,  and  numerous 
hyaline,  finely  and  coarsely  granular  casts. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  the  writer  noted  that  both  apices  showed 
a slight  tubular  modification  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  fine 
crackling  rales  were  detected,  especially  above  the  left  clavicle, 
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as  well  as  a peculiar  superficial  crackle,  which  sounded  almost 
pleural  In  character  over  the  whole  left  chest.  There  was  little 
modification  on  percussion  of  the  bases  behind.  Numerous  fine 
rales  weie  to  be  heard  at  the  apices  and  occasional  crackles 
throughout  both  backs.  Abdomen,  large  and  full.  Flanks  bulged. 
The  umbilicus  protruded.  Diastasis  of  recti.  Respiratory  move- 
ments free.  Edge  of  liver  sharp,  firm  and  smooth,  but  not  quite  so 
sharp  in  the  right  flank  as  elsewhere.  Upper  limit  of  liver  flatness, 
6th  space  in  mammillary  line.  Lower  border,  10  cm.  below  the 
costal  margin  in  the  mammillary  line,  9 cm.  below  xyphoid; 
notch,  well  felt.  No  fluctuation  detected. 

March  21.  The  patient  had  been  growing  progressively  weaker 
and  for  three  days,  the  posterior  parts  of  both  lungs  had  been 
filled  with  fine,  moist  rftles  although  there  had  been  no  dulness. 
The  heart  has  been  markedly  irregular  at  times.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  patient  became  gradually  weaker,  the  ansemla,  more 
marked. 

Blood  count: 

R-  B-  C 3,000,000 

Hb 50% 

Numerous  fine  riles  appeared  throughout  the  chest.  At  8.30 
p.  m.,  she  died. 


In  summary,  then,  the  history  is  that  of  a colored  woman 
of  49,  who,  a little  over  a year  before  her  death,  came  to  the 
hospital  suffering  from  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  and 
vague  abdominal  manifestations— tenderness,  resistance.  Six 
months  lately  she  returned  with  a history  of  diarrhoea  of  four 
or  five  weeks'  duration : weakness  and  general  debility.  There 
was  irregular  fever  with  morning  remissions  or  intermissions 
1 he  liver,  which  was  somewhat  prolapsed,  was  much  enlarged 
and  (inn  and  there  was  a well-marked  amvmia  of  a socomhrv 
lype.  There  was,  at  times,  occult  blood  in  the  stools  which 
showed  considerable  mucus.  No  excess  of  fat  or  fattv  acids 
The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  made  on  her  ore 
nous  entry,  seemed  reasonable  when  one  considered  the  race 
Oi  the  patient,  the  lever,  and  the  general  abdominal  symptoms 
he  diarrluea  suggesting  a tuberculous  enteritis.'  hut  the 
hepatic  enlargement  seemed  difficult  to  account  for  on  the 
basis  o tuberculosis,  although  the  possibility  of  a fattv  o r 
rhotie  liver  was  considered.  * • 

Considering  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  amend-, 
the  progressive  enlargement  of  tile  liver  if*  fir 
slight  irregularity,  one  could  not  but  think  of  the""''-^! 

(ffi  a neoplasm  of  uncertain  origin  The  well  1 |X>1*1  "ht-v 

■onee  of  fever  in  association  with  hopati!  XT"  T"" 

l;;,ve  'r*  ***««  ^ ai, hough  „,!  XXX 

the  primary  seal  of  such  a .rnm-a,  ,,  . ^ lI(,n  as  l‘> 

the  possible  significance  of  lL.il  and'nmeus  i"'"^  lM,-V"n<1 
Another  possibility  which  simm-stod  itself  * ",  i,tools- 
might  be  one  of  am.ebie  abscess'^  the  liver  Ti*  X'  X 
the  diarrluea.  the  jaundice  present  at  u'  'ever. 
anueba1  had  not  been  found  in  the  stools  T|  1'lthm'sl1 
hepatic  enlargement  forme, I a clinical  „i,7, 
which  is  occasionally  seen  in  slK.|,  (.asJ  llnlil<e  that 

The  necropsy  was  performed  v.  . 

(No.  3188).  U Marcl'  22  by  Dr.  Winternitz 

(Abstract.)  Anatomical  diagnosis-  r 


receptaculum  chyli;  chronic  adhesive  peritonitis:  chyli/orm  m 
cites;  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  with  abscess  formation:  gencnl 
ized  tuberculosis;  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  with  mil, 
formation;  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  and  liver:  tubermkv 
broncho-pneumonia,  caseous  and  gelatinous;  fatty  degenemtke 
of  the  liver:  chronic  fibrous  pleurisy;  chronic  diffuse  iirptriin; 
arteriosclerosis;  chronic  fibrous  myocarditis;  thrombosis  „f 
ovarian  vein. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  a considerable  amount  of  chyli- 
form  fluid  which  was  extremely  milky  in  appearance.  The  omen 
turn  was  definitely  plastered  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  but  wa? 
not  evenly  adherent,  so  that  encapsulated  areas  appeared  in  which 
the  above-described  fluid  was  found.  The  intestinal  peritoneum 
was  not  adherent  either  to  the  omentum  or  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum  of  the  anterior  surface,  so  that  when  the  omentum 
was  severed  from  its  attachment,  the  abdominal  contents  were 
easily  exposed  and  the  intestines  were  found  to  lie  almost  entirely 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  A large  mass  was  found 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  filling  the  entire  epi- 
gastrium and  the  upper  half  of  the  umbilical  region  as  well  as 
the  hypogastric  region  on  the  right  side.  This  mass  which 
proved  to  be  the  liver,  was  covered  over  its  entire  surface  by  \ 
adhesions  which  were  formed  by  fibrous  oedematous  union  be- 
tween the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  organ  and  the  parietal  peri 
toneum.  The  liver  was  closely  bound  to  the  diaphragm  above  on 
both  right  and  left  sides.  The  stomach  was  bound  down  by  dense 
adhesions.  The  mesenteric  lymph  glands  were  extremely  large 
and  yellowish-grey.  On  section,  they  were  rather  firm  and  1 
mottled,  the  greater  part  of  their  structure  being  composed  of  a 
rather  friable  yellowish  substance  which  had  a faint  green  tinge, 
while  throughout  one  could  see  other  areas  which  were  slightly 
more  translucent  and  depressed. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heart. 

The  lungs  showed  a disseminated  tuberculosis  with  larger  areas  ^ 
of  broncho-pneumonia  here  and  there. 

The  spleen  measured  10  x 6%  x 4%  cm.  The  capsule  wa? 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  surrounding  viscera 
On  section,  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  were  indistinct,  and 
smaller  opaque  yellow  tubercles  were  to  be  made  out. 

The  stomach,  duodenum  and  pancreas  showed  nothing  of  im- 
portance. 

The  liver  was  considerably  enlarged,  measuring  30  x 28  x 10  cm. 

It  was  flabby,  and  the  surface  was  covered  with  nodules  varyiflr 
from  0.5  to  1 cm.  in  diameter,  which  were  yellowish-grey-  On 
section,  the  liver  was  everywhere  studded  with  these  nodules 
some  of  which  were  firm  and  yellow  and  caseous;  many 
however,  cavities  showing  greenish  bile  deposits  in  their  centre- 
Many  of  these  caseous  masses  were  surrounded  by  thin,  trail- 
lucent,  reddish-gray  capsules.  The  remainder  of  the  Ihcr  wa 
pale.  Lobulation  was  indistinct.  The  tissue  about  the  hepa|!l' 
vein  was  reddened  and  the  peri-portal  veins  were  every  when 
very  visible.  Small  tubercles  were  also  scattered  throughout  t 
liver  tissue,  many  surrounded  by  transparent  gelatinous  70riefl 

Kidneys:  The  right  measured  11  x GV&  x 3%  cm.  The  cap  ’’* 

stripped  off  with  slight  difficulty,  leaving  a rather  smooth.  P • 
surface.  On  section,  the  kidney  was  everywhere  studded  * ^ 
yellow  nodules  which,  in  some  spots,  were  as  large  as  1 c®^ 
diameter.  Most  of  these  were  small,  measuring  2 mni. 
cortex  of  the  kidney  was  swollen,  averaging  7 mm.  The  str*® 
for  the  most  part  were  regular  and  the  parenchyma  _ 
tremely  pale,  showing  here  and  there  yellow  irregular  an?as 
opaque  than  the  surrounding.  The  glomeruli  were  Prorn^  ^ 
and  transparent,  pale  pink  in  appearance.  The  left  k,(,ne- 
sembled  the  right  in  every  respect. 

The  thoracic  duct,  which  was  dissected  out  carefully  ^ 
to  be  in  communication  with  a mass  of  glands  which  ay 
region  of  the  receptaculum  chyli. 
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ij  ms  over  me  spine  on  the  right  side  from  the 

eighth  dorsal  to  the  first  and  second  lumbar,  were  soft  and  a puri- 
form  fluid  escaped  from  them.  There  was  tuberculous  caries  of 
all  the  vertebrae  from  the  sixth  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar. 
There  was  no  essential  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Examination  of  the  ascitic  fluid  showed  that,  after  standing  for 
several  hours,  it  had  become  more  milky  in  appearance.  Specific 
gravity  1.018.  Microscopically,  there  were  large  numbers  of  de- 
generated peritoneal  epithelial  cells.  In  addition,  a few  small 
round  cells  and  some  fat  globules  were  seen.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found. 

The  liver,  microscopically,  showed  many  large  areas  of  case- 
ation, some  involving  bile  ducts  the  remains  of  which  could  be 
seen  in  the  necrotic  ulcerated  centre.  The  remaining  liver  tissue 
showed  an  extensive  fatty  degeneration.  Around  some  of  the 
larger  tubercles,  there  was  a zone  of  tuberculous  granulation 
tissue  which  was  rather  fibrous  showing  here  and  there  well- 
formed  tubercles.  This  doubtless  represented  the  translucent 
grayish  zone  which  was  observed  about  the  large  tubercles  in 
gross.  There  was  no  definite  cirrhosis  throughout  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  liver,  but  one  found  here  and  there  small  patches 
of  cellular  tissue  which  were  possibly  healing  tubercles.  In  these 
one  found  no  areas  of  degeneration  but  a mass  of  rather  well- 
preserved  spindle  cells  and  round  cells.  Among  these  numerous 
blood  vessels  might  be  seen.  Some  of  these  were  evidently  the 
tips  of  well-formed  tubercles.  Others  of  the  larger  tubercles 
showed  a dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  a caseous 
centre.  The  fibrous  tissue,  however,  was  not  well  preserved  and 
had  apparently  undergone  hyaline  degeneration.  Tubercles,  how- 
ever, in  these  areas,  were  definitely  circumscribed  and  were 
apparently  old  processes  that  are  walled  off.  In  other  areas, 
masses  of  miliary  and  conglomerate  tubercles  were  to  be  seen 
which  seemed  to  proliferate  irrespectively  of  any  general  position. 
These  did  not  involve  the  bile  ducts  and  were  not  in  close  rela- 
tion to  any  particular  portion  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  kidneys  showed  here  and  there  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue 
extending  in  from  the  capsule.  Here  the  renal  tissue  had  under- 
gone definite  atrophy,  the  tubules  being  very  much  smaller  than 
in  the  surrounding  tissue.  Glomeruli  might  be  found  in  this  mass 
is  dense  hyaline  staining  masses.  In  fact,  the  glomeruli  seemed 
o show  most  marked  changes.  One  found  in  many  places,  where 
he  uriniferous  tubules  were  apparently  not  markedly  degen- 
erated, that  the  glomeruli  were  large,  filling  up,  as  a rule,  the 
entire  capsule.  In  some  places,  there  was  a slight  exudate 
eetween  the  glomerular  capsule  and  the  tuft,  but  this  was  not 
ften  found.  There  were  not  very  many  intermediate  stages  be- 
ween  glomeruli  which  appeared  normal  and  those  in  which  there 
ras  a dense  fibrosis.  Where  these  were  to  be  seen,  the  thickening 
eemed  to  start  in  the  glomerular  capsule  which  proliferated  at 
*ie  expense  of  the  glomerular  tuft.  The  uriniferous  tubules 
iroughout  stained  diffusely  red.  Their  lumina  were  dilated 
nd  contained  serous-like  material  and  many  casts.  Many  of  the 
lithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  showed  large  vacuoles  which  filled 
le  entire  cells,  and  smaller  vacuoles  might  be  seen  near  the 
isement  membrane,  but  not  as  large  as  those  which  have  been 
sscribed.  In  some  places  the  entire  tubules  showed  this 
icuolar  degeneration. 

To  summarize  then,  we  have  before  us  the  history  of  a 
lored  woman,  I!)  years  of  age.  with  a record  of  rather  in- 
finite abdominal  pain  of  a year's  duration  and  almost  coti- 
llions remittent  or  intermittent  fever  of  a moderate  degree, 
tli  sweating  at  night  and  progressive  emaciation.  Examina- 


“ou  v/A  niv  iiiviu.i  oiiuii  vvi  unit  » jvwiiu  me  uji^vuiaJivt  lAinaiu 

the  end,  of  rather  diffuse  fine  rales  throughout  the  lungs. 
During  the  last  eight  months  of  the  patient’s  life  there  was  a 
steady  enlargement  of  the  liver  which  finally  extended  to  a 
]>oint  10  cm.  below  the  costal  margin  in  the  right  mammillary 
line.  It  was  somewhat  tender  and  very  firm,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  slight  irregularities  of  surface  were  noted.  The 
border  which  was  distinct,  seemed  a little  blunter  in  the  right 
mammillary  line.  There  was  considerable  anamiia  of  a 
secondary  type,  blit  without  leueoevtosis,  a persistent  albumin- 
uria and  cylindruria  without  polyuria  but  with  a rather  low 
specific  gravity,  and,  in  the  end,  diarrhoea  with  mucus  and 
occult  blood  in  the  stools. 

The  progressively  enlarging  liver,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  anamiia,  the  fever  which  after  all,  is  common  in  hepatic 
neoplasms,  all  led  us  to  lean  toward  this  as  a possible  diag- 
nosis, despite  the  fact  that  beyond  the  diarrhoea  with  occult 
blood  in  the  stools  no  suggestion  as  to  the  seat  of  a primary 
lesion  was  to  lie  made  out. 

The  indefinite  abdominal  pain,  tenderness  and  fever,  to- 
gether with  the  diarrhoea  occurring  in  a colored  woman  were 
strongly  suggestive  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  pulmonary  signs,  but  the  progressively  and 
apparently  great  enlargement  of  the  liver  did  not  appear  to 
us  to  depend  upon  tuberculosis  alone.  It  was  thought  that  a 
rolled-up  omentum  might  he  adherent  to  the  liver,  thus  in- 
creasing its  apparent  size,  but  the  sharp  border  of  the  liver  was 
against  this. 

A steadily  enlarging  liver,  with  persistent,  slight  fever,  even 
in  the  absence  of  leueoevtosis,  is  by  no  means  unusual  in 
amoebic  abscess  which  occurred  to  us  as  a possibility. 

Syphilis  was  ruled  out  by  the  absence  of  a IVassermann  re- 
action and  by  the  fact  that  anti-luetic  treatment  had  been 
without  result. 

The  case  was,  indeed,  presented  to  the  class  with  the  main 
possibilities  as  to  diagnosis  set  forth  in  the  order  named : 
hepatic  neoplasm;  amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver:  peritoneal  and 
intestinal  tuberculosis  with  a rolled-up  omentum  adherent  to 
the  liver  in  such  a manner  as  to  exaggerate  its  apparent  size. 

The  anatomical  appearances,  well  illustrated  in  the  plate, 
are  rather  remarkable  in  their  extent.  A disseminated 
caseating  tuberculosis  of  this  degree  in  the  liver  of  an  adult  is 
most  unusual.  Blit  the  feature  of  the  ease  which  is  of  special 
importance  is  that  such  disseminated  caseous  tuberculosis  of 
the  liver  should  have  given  rise  to  a tumor  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  central  figure  in  the  clinical  picture. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  for  a week  at  least  during 
tlie  course  of  this  case  there  was  jaundice — a rare  manifesta- 
tion in  hepatic  tuberculosis. 

In  conclusion  then,  it  may  he  emphasized  that  disseminated 
caseating  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  in  an  adult  may  be  asso- 
ciated clinically  on  the  one  hand  with  appreciable  jaundice 
and  on  the  other  with  hepatic  enlargement  sufficient  to  form 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  clinical  picture. 
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A PEPTID-SPLITTING  FERMENT  IN  THE  SALIVA. 

By  Louis  M.  Waiiiuklu,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


( From  the  Laboratory  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.) 


While  experimenting  with  the  glycvltrvptophan  test  de- 
scribed by  Neubauer  and  Fischer,  some  very  inconstant  results 
were  found  which  led  to  the  trial  of  saliva  in  the  hope  that 
an  explanation  might  be  found. 

The  presence  of  a peptid-splitting  enzyme  in  cancer  tissue 
from  the  stomach  had  already  been  shown  by  Emerson,  lie 
demonstrated  its  presence  by  taking  macerated  cancer  tissue, 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  heated  to  80° 
C.  In  the  unheated  portion  the  digestion  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances was  carried  beyond  the  albumose  stage. 

In  1909  Xeubauer  and  Fischer  utilized  this  property  of  can- 
cerous tissue  to  perfect  a test  which  they  thought  was  of  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  They  called  at- 
tention to  four  sources  of  error : 

1.  I resence  of  tryptophan  in  the  stomach  contents. 

2.  Presence  of  peptid-splitting  bacteria. 

3.  Presence  of  trypsin  (pancreatic  juice). 

i.  Presence  of  blood. 


1 hey  also  affirmed  that  an  IIC1  content  of  over  0.36  per  cent 
vitiated  the  test.  They  concluded  that  “ 1.  In  the  contents 
Of  a carcinomatous  stomach  there  is  present  a ferment  which 
with  pepsin  splits  glycyltryptophan.  1 This  ferment  is  de- 
stroved  by  an  acidity  of  0.30  per  cent  HOI.  3.  The  presence 
of  this  ferment  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  diagnosis” 

The  test  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  carcino- 

; t0.l,S  t,SSl,C  m tl,e  *tom««h  "I’  « peptid-splitting  enzvme 
uhich  carries  protein  digestion  of  peplids  to  the  amino-acid 
stage.  Neubauer  and  Fischer  used  the  di-peptid  glvcvltrvpto 
phon,  a combination  ot  glycocoll  and  tryptophan.  The  try  , to 

',hr  W'7  bc  —my  recognized  bv  a £ 

coin,  reaction  with  bromine  vapor  or  bromine  water 

Normally  pepsin  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  not  carri(!(l 
beyond  the  stage  of  albumoses  and  peptones.  When  the  rh 
is  acted  on  by  the  trypsin  of  the  nmien^tie  ( ' "1C 

is  further  hydrolysis  of  the  peptones  into  the"^1'’"’  the'e 

* -1 42,,*, ,“rk 

ore:  proteins,  meta-proteins  (commonlv  calle  a I n 
proteoses  (albumoses).  peptones,  polvnenti,].  u,now*)» 
i o„,v  with  the  : a:;;mo-ac'(k 

stances  were  discovered  by  K,„il  Fischo,-  H.  ^ SUb' 
linking  together  the  amino-acids,  the  generic  I 
is  11 — ('ll — NIL, — COOII  will,  b of  which 

tion  takes  place  between  the  caiw"'!'"’  T.',iS  Cf"nl,ina- 
acid  and  the  amido  m-oup  „f  fi,„  f''loup  of  OMe  amino- 
niolecnle  of  water.  IV  mo^om  , ^ ^ !'*  * one 

is  one  containing  lr,  g|Vl.0C0||  an,/  '{ 'l"  ' 1!<'1'tl‘1  -vc,t  Produced 
namo  po'.'l'ndid  is  applied  to  all  d,  'ilK‘  ”*"'"**■  Th° 
annno-acids.  These  large  molecule  pePti,K  °"P 
albumoses  and  peptones  j„  that  tl  ” ‘ "U,c'h  ''he  the 

• do  "<*  crystallize,  are 


precipitated  by  ammonium  and  zinc  sulphate,  and  give  t!,-  I 
biuret  test.  I 

Tryptophan  is  indol-a-amino-propionic  acid,  which  in<» 
bination  with  glycocoll  forms  the  di-peptid  glycy  1 1 rypinpfian.  * 
When  this  is  acted  upon  by  a ferment  which  is  able  to spb: 
the  peptid,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  two  amino-acids. 

H.  Fischer  showed  that  in  the  normal  stomach  pepsin  splii- 
albumin  into  peptid  chains  which  react  alkaline  to  litmus 
These  combine  every  one  with  one  molecule  of  H01,  and  tint 
react  acid  to  litmus.  Normal  peptic  digestion  ceases  at  tl  • 
stage.  He  also  found  that  in  stomachs  in  which  there  ».;• 
cancer  this  chain  is  broken  probably  bv  a ferment.  Theft" 
HC1  vanishes  but  the  total  acidity  may  rise.  This  is  due  i 
the  power  of  the  amino-acids  to  bind  the  free  HC1. 

Lyle  and  Kober  studied  '<?!  cases  with  the  glyeyltryptoplian  | 
test.*  They  conclude  that  “ Results  with  the  test  have  l«e  , 
satisfactory.  A repeated  negative  reaction  is  very  valuaio  I 
When  the  test  is  positive  the  complication  of  a regurgitate 
of  trypsin  must  be  thoroughly  investigated.  No  deductim  | 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  less  than  three  tests.” 

Weinstein  worked  with  the  test  and  suggested  some  nri- 
lic-ations.  He  disagrees  with  Neubauer  and  Fischer  that 'dm1 
tryptophan  is  in  the  fresh  contents  the  specimen  should  l< 
rejected.  He  believes  that  the  presence  of  tryptophan  in 
the  recent  contents  shows  the  presence  of  the  peptiil-split® 
enzyme  and  the  glycyltryptophan  test  is  then  superfluoa-. 
With  this  I agree.  He  also  thinks  that  the  danger  ft* 
peptid-splitting  bacteria  is  exaggerated  as  well  as  the  danger 
from  occult  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  test  for  bile  in  the gastr,  1 
contents.  He  agrees  that,  a specimen  containing  macros"1!1’ 
bile  should  be  discarded.  The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  thcr, 
may  ho  duodenal  contents  containing  trypsin.  This  is  i"  b 
guarded  against.  Tic  prefers  bromine  water  to  bromine  "i|,ir 

* The  test  is  performed  as  follows:  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  I 

the  filtered  gastric  contents  free  from  bile,  removed  from  f°r,-v  I 
five  minutes  to  an  hour  after  an  Ewald  test  breakfast,  are  pl«w  ( 
in  a vial  with  2 cc.  of  glycyltryptophan  in  solution  over  » fa  , 
is  a layer  of  toluol.  This  is  placed  in  the  thermostat  for  seven  | 
hours.  Two  to  3 cc.  are  then  taken  out  with  a pipette,  tran^  ^ 
ferred  to  a test-tube,  acidified  with  a few  drops  of  3 per  ^ 
acetic  acid,  and  fumes  of  bromine  or  a small  drop  of  *,roa1^ 
water  added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pour  only  a small  aID°^ 
of  bromine  fumes  or  to  add  only  a small  drop  of  bromine*^  | 
The  presence  of  tryptophan  is  shown  by  a rose  or  reddish  | 
color.  The  further  addition  of  bromine  vapor  or  water  ^ 
excess,  produce  a yellow  color.  Unless  the  bromine  is ^ 
carefully,  a little  at  a time,  one  might  miss  a very  slig  ^ 
reaction.  It  is  also  well  to  allow  the  tube  to  stand  se^ 
minutes,  as  a very  faint  reaction  often  becomes  more  Pron0 
on  standing.  g m 

I have  procured  the  substance  from  Arthur  H.  Thoms8  ^ 
pany.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  It  is  expensive,  six  dollars  for^oneatprja| 
tests.  One  can  now  obtain  it  in  bottles  containing  ® 
enough  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  tests. 
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mm  Of  bread,  butter,  beef  and  sweetened  tea  which  he  re- 
moves after  3 to  4 hours  and  tests  directly  for  tryptophan. 
If  tryptophan  is  negative  he  places  the  filtered  contents  in  the 
thermostat  and  tests  again  after  24  hours.  From  his  work 
(150  tests)  on  63  cases  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  stomach,  he  concludes  that  the 
tryptophan  test  is  a valuable  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  a sign  in  itself.  The  negative  reaction 
is  of  more  value  than  the  positive.  The  results  are  inconstant, 
he  admits.  Whether  or  not  it  is  an  early  sign  of  cancer  he 
does  not  know. 

Kuttner  and  Pulvemacher  used  silk  peptone  in  their  work. 
It  is  very  much  cheaper  than  glycyltryptophan,  and  compara- 
tive results  showed  that  the  tests  paralleled  each  other  ac- 
curately. The  reaction  with  the  silk  peptone  depends  upon 
the  splitting  of  the  substance  by  the  hypothetical  cancer  fer- 
ment into  amino-acids,  chiefly  tyrosin.  This  is  recognized 
microscopically.  Their  process  is  tedious  and  doubtless  will 
never  be  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  clinical  laboratory. 
It  is  academically  of  interest.  They  made  163  tests  on  92 
persons  with  and  without  stomach  disease.  Seven  gave  defi- 
nite results,  19  gave  variable  findings.  Vomitus  was  examined 
in  five  cases.  Their  results  were  so  variable  they  conclude  that 
the  presence  of  the  reaction  has  no  meaning  for  the  diagnosis 
of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  For  example,  in  14  eases  clinically 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  contents  reacted  five  times  posi- 
tively and  nine  times  negatively.  In  25  examinations  of 
material  removed  from  the  fasting  stomach  13  were  positive 
and  12  negative.  They  call  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
gurgitation of  pancreas  secretion  and  the  confusion  of  this 
with  the  peptid-splitting  enzyme.  They  think  that  the  test 
nay  be  of  use  in  the  demonstration  of  the  functioning  power 
)f  the  pancreas,  particularly  after  the  ingestion  of  oil. 

Personal  Observations. 

The  first  case  in  which  I tried  the  test  with  stomach  eon- 
ents  and  glycyltryptophan  reacted  positively  on  two  occasions, 
’here  was  no  free  HC1  in  the  stomach  contents,  no  evidences 
f bile.  The  clinical  diagnosis  was  acute  endocarditis.  At 
utopsy  the  stomach,  oesophagus  and  intestines  were  abso- 
itely  free  from  tumor.  It  was  thought  that  in  both  the  tests 
le  influence  of  pancreatic  secretion  could  be  excluded,  so  my 
iliva  was  placed  with  the  glycyltryptophan  in  the  hope  that 
tme  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  positive  tests  in  a normal 
omach.  It  was  a great  surprise  to  find  that  the  saliva  split 
te  glycyltryptophan;  the  test  was  absolutely  positive.  No 
ich  action  of  the  saliva  could  be  found  in  literature.  Only 
'o  enzymes  have  been  described  in  saliva,  ptyalin  and  maltase. 
ext  my  assistant’s  (C.  M.  J.)  saliva  was  tested.  It  reacted 
gatively.  With  three  separate  lots  of  the  test  material,  pro- 
fed  at  different  times,  my  saliva  reacted  positively.  The 
Iction  to  litmus  is  definitely  alkaline.  Moreover,  it  was 
ind  that  by  dividing  a specimen  of  my  saliva,  which  had 
fen  well  centrifugalized,  into  two  parts,  after  heating  one 
ft  to  100°  C.  and  not  heating  the  other,  the  heated  portion 
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gave  a positive  reaction.  A control  with  distilled  water  per- 
formed at  the  same  time  was  negative.  How  was  the  negative 
test  with  C.  M.  J.’s  saliva  to  be  accounted  for  ? It  was  found 
that  her  saliva  was  acid  to  litmus. 

It  was  thought  that  saliva  from  one  who  smokes  might 
account  for  the  positive  test.  This  was  shown  to  be  false  by 
the  fact  that  the  saliva  of  my  assistant  (R.  T.  G.)  who  never 
uses  tobacco,  gave  also  a definite  positive  result.  The  salivas 
of  the  six  internes  were  then  tested.  Three  are  smokers,  three 
never  use  tobacco.  All  reacted  positively  and  all  salivas  were 
alkaline  to  litmus.  Next  the  salivas  of  six  nurses  were  tested. 
These  were  alkaline  and  these  reacted  positively. 

The  stomach  contents  of  a patient,  J.  C.  (Hosp.  No.  8971), 
who  has  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  in  which  there  was  no 
free  HC1,  but  total  acidity  of  52,  reacted  negatively  both  to 
tryptophan  in  the  fresh  contents  and  with  the  glycyltrypto- 
phan on  December  31,  1910.  Again,  on  January  13,  there 
was  no  tryptophan  found  in  the  fresh  contents.  On  January 
27,  with  no  free  HC1  and  a total  acidity  of  46,  there  was  a 
most  marked  reaction  to  tryptophan.  This  was  again  found 
on  March  3.  This  patient’s  saliva  did  not  split  glycyltrypto- 
phan, but  the  saliva  of  another  carcinoma  case  (Hosp.  No. 
9098),  in  whose  contents  there  was  no  free  HC1,  did  split  the 
di-peptid.  It  was  found  that  the  saliva  of  J.  C.  was  acid, 
while  that  of  S.  was  alkaline. 

Tests  made  with  stomach  contents  from  a variety  of  dis- 
eases, and  from  R.  T.  G.’s  and  mine  after  an  Ewald  test  break- 
fast, showed  that  rvhen  free  HC1  was  present  in  amount  from 
0.05  per  cent  on,  the  glycyltryptophan  was  not  split.  On  the 
contrary,  of  eleven  cases  containing  no  free  HC1  in  the  stom- 
ach contents  all  reacted  positively  but  two.  Both  the  nega- 
tive tests  occurred  with  contents  which  contained  considerable 
lactic  acid.  One  case  (Hosp.  No.  8588)  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  later  was  found  to  be 
chronic  nephritis  and  arteriosclerosis;  the  other  was  J.  C., 
who  had  acid  saliva  and  total  acidity  of  52. 

One  patient,  J.  S.  (Hosp.  No.  9140),  in  whose  contents 
there  was  no  free  HC1,  gave  negative  tryptophan  and  positive 
glycyltryptophan  reactions.  Autopsy  revealed  no  stomach 
tumor  of  any  kind. 

Another  patient,  J.  K.  (Hosp.  No.  8753),  with  clinical 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  had  alkaline  stomach 
contents  in  which  was  no  tryptophan  but  which  split  glycyl- 
tryptophan, giving  a very  positive  reaction. 

A case  furnished  by  a colleague  was  rather  curious.  J.  P. 
B.,  aged  51,  was  suspected  of  having  a cancer  of  the  stomach. 
There  was  constant  absence  of  free  HC1  and  low  total  acidity. 
At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  two  positive  glycyltryptophan 
tests  were  obtained,  and  on  these,  together  with  his  suspicious 
symptoms,  a laparotomy  was  advised.  In  Milwaukee  about 
one  month  later  two  tests  were  negative,  but  the  free  HC1  was 
still  absent.  At  operation  no  evidence  of  cancer  was  found, 
j A few  enlarged  glands  which  were  removed  showed  only 
1 irritative  hypertrophy.  The  saliva  in  this  case  has  not  been 
I tested. 
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Discussion  of  Results. 

All  who  have  worked  with  the  test  have  reported  most  in- 
constant and  variable  results.  The  test  has  been  found  posi- 
tive in  achylia  gastrica.  This  accords  with  the  view  here  held 
that  it  is  the  swallowed  saliva  which  is  responsible  for  the 
splitting  of  the  glycyltryptophan.  This  explains  most  of  the 
discordant  results.  An  occasional  acid  saliva  would  explain 
an  occasional  negative  test,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected to  be  positive.  An  examination  of  the  results  in- 
variably shows  that  when  the  stomach  contents  are  acid,  0.05 
per  cent  plus,  the  test  is  negative ; when  there  is  no  free  HC1 
it  may  or  may  not  be  positive.  A high  total  acidity,  com- 
bined HC1,  as  is  here  shown,  accounts  for  some  of  the  negative 
results,  and  the  presence  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  lactic 
acid  accounts  for  some  other  negative  results.  Still  other 
negative  results  in  contents  showing  no  free  HC1  and  a low 
total  acidity  are  accounted  for  by  the  acidity  of  the  saliva. 

That  there  is  a peptid-splitting  enzyme  in  cancer  juice 
seems  to  have  been  shown  (Emerson,  Neubauer  and  Fischer). 
The  very  fact,  however,  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  so  often 
accompanied  by  absence  of  free  HC1  in  the  stomach  contents 
is  just  the  condition  most  favorable  for  the  action  of  the 
salivary  peptid-splitting  enzyme. 

From  what  glands,  parotid  or  sub-maxillary  and  sub- 
lingual, this  enzyme  is  secreted  is  not  at  present  determined. 
Whether  the  splitting  is  caused  by  bacteria  in  the  saliva  has 
not  been  shown  yet.  Weinstein  denies  the  possibility  of  bac- 
terial action,  and  Neubauer  and  Fischer  did  not  show  posi- 
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tively  that  bacteria  could  split  polypeptids,  except  after  pv 
longed  action  for  days.  At  just  what  temperature  the  enzyme 
in  the  saliva  is  destroyed  has  not  been  accurately  determiad 
Heated  to  100°  C.  it  is  destroyed. 

Care  was  always  taken  to  eentrifugalize  the  saliva,  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  this  precaution  was  necessary.  Farther 
i work  is  now  in  progress,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  warm; 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a substance  in  the  saliva,  probably  an  enzjirc. 
i which  has  the  power  to  split  glycyltryptophan. 

2.  This  property  of  the  saliva  is  lost  when  the  saliva  is 
acid  or  when  it  is  heated  to  100°  C. 

3.  Stomach  contents  containing  no  free  HC1  may  split 
glycyltryptophan. 

4.  Stomach  contents  which  have  a high  combined  acidity 
or  which  contain  a relatively  large  amount  of  lactic  add  fai 
to  split  the  di-pep tid. 

5.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  glycyltryptophan  test  is  of  n> 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  NORMAL  AND 

THYROID  GLAND  OF  FISH. 
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Recent  investigations  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  TeW*  u 
revealed  a great  many  facts  that  may  bfof  valuftl  the 
parative  pathologist.  The  thyroid  gland  of  these  fish  ^ 
at  present  a good  deal  of  atLtion  in  cancer  rLath 
it  is  often  liable  to  cancerous  degeneration  psr,  • ’i,311106 
artificially  reared  trout  and  salmon.  ’ PC!ay  m 

The  normal  anatomy  of  the  gland  was  hriefl,,  a m.  , 

paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  America  7 f bed  ln  a 
Cancer  Research,  November  27  1909  * Tf  ,D  Assoc,atlon  of 
phasized  that  one  of  the  most  strikin’.,  t * ™ e8peciall3’  em- 
i»  b.,,  U i,  ih,  .b«n«  th'”a 

aa  eaista  in  otter  rertebrates.  Inter  tbi  T rPSUU’ auch 
pointed  out  by  Marine  and  Lenhart  Tt  i,  \WaS  aSain 
that  the  absence  of  a capsule  ■iW1  readily  be  seen 

define  the  normal  extension  of  the  gland  T"  difficult  t0 
be  better  not  to  use  the  term  “thvmid  ti  Ii„W°uld  perhaps 

* An  extensive  analysis  of  tha  ' 

thyroid  win  be  found  ,n 


lieles)  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  form  a closed  organ,  M 
distributed  over  a wide  area  (Fig.  2 and  Plate  !)■ 
distribution  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  also  wit 
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Fig.  1. — These  diagrammatic  drawings  show  the 
the  thyroid  gland  in  the  three  species:  Oncorbyncn  , 
and  Opsanus.  I,  aortic  bifurcation;  11,  IH  anS  lv’ 
third  and  fourth  branchial  arteries. 

individual,  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  mechanical  inf 
mainly  pressure  from  the  sides  of  the  surrountae 
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wuwwa  lyUpiT vessels.  The  latter  force  works  chiefly  in  the 
early  development  of  the  gland,  when  thyroid  cells  are  carried 
off  from  the  main  point  of  growth  to  distant  regions,  where 
they  form  new  centers  of  multiplication. 

The  thyroid  gland  develops  around  the  stem  of  the  ventral 
aorta  (Pig.  1),  in  many  species  the  main  bulk  lying  between 
the  branches  to  the  first  and  second  gill  arches.  This  locality 
is  filled  with  connective  tissue  and  fat,  and  is  enclosed  dorsallv 
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organ  in  its  shape,  having  the  tendency  to  lose  its  unity  and 
break  into  numerous  small  parts.  In  some  species,  the  trout 
and  others,  this  tendency  manifests  itself  most  strikingly,  so 
that  thyroid  follicles  are  found  even  far  out  in  the  gill  arches 
along  the  gill  filaments  (Plate  1,2?). 

The  spreading  apart  of  the  thyroid  follicles  over  a wide 
area  and  the  invasion  of  neighboring  tissues  are  a normal 
feature  and  of  no  pathological  significance.  By  such  an  in- 
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Plate  I. — A and  B,  sections  through  the  thyroid  gland  of  Sarda.  A,  in  the  region  of  greatest  extension  anterior  to  the  aortic 
bifurcation;  B,  near  the  second  branchial  arteries,  the  region  of  greatest  extension.  C and  D,  sections  through  the  thyroid  gland 
of  Salvelinus.  C,  in  the  aortic  bifurcation;  D,  near  the  second  branchial  arteries.  . . . . 

(Thyroid  follicles  in  all  figures  shown  in  solid  black.  Transverse  muscles  lined.  Longitudinal  ^f  AIr 

parts  stippled.  Arteries  in  heavy  lines.  Veins  in  light  lines.  Lymph  sinuses  in  broken  lines.  A,  ventral  aorta,  AI  and  All. 
branchial  arteries.) 


>y  cartilages  or  bones  and  ventrally  by  muscles.  Thus  the 
egion  available  for  the  thyroid  tissue  is  rather  limited,  and 
herefore  the  follicles  tend  to  fill  every  space  that  is  offered 
y the  surrounding  structures.  Not  uncommonly  follicles  are 
bund  far  from  the  center  of  thyroid  development,  invading 
iuscles  (Plate  1,  C)  or  creeping  into  the  crevices  which  exist 
ptween  the  osseous  lamell®  of  the  bones  in  this  region  (Fig- 
and  Plate  1 , A). 


vasion  the  surrounding  structures  are  not  destroyed.  Often 
the  term  “ invasion  ” is  even  incorrect.  Thus  Marine  and 
Lenhart’s  statement  that  the  normal  follicles  invade  the  bones 
is  not  appropriate,  since  they  do  not  invade  true  bone  or  car- 
tilage tissue,  but  merely  the  spaces  that  are  present  between 
the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  lamellse  (Fig.  2 and  Plate  1,  4). 
In  their  paper  Fig.  6 demonstrates  this  fact  definitely,  al- 
though it  is  supposed  to  show  a true  invasion.  On  the  other 
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hand,  Gaylord  was  able  to  show  specimens  in  which  thyroid 
tissue,  belonging  to  a diseased  gland,  had  actually  invaded  or 
infiltrated  true  cartilaginous  tissue.  The  latter  invasion,  of 
course,  is  never  seen  in  the  anatomy  of  the  normal  gland,  but 
is  a strictly  pathological  feature.  Whether  or  not  it  is  due  to 
a cancerous  growth  of  the  gland,  mav  still  be  an  open  question. 
Strong  evidence  seems,  however,  to  point  in  that  direction. 

Should  the  so-called  thyroid  carcinoma  of  brook  trout  be 
a cancerous  growth  and  not  a mere  hyperplasia,  as  Marine  and 
Lenhart  believe,  then  the  question  of  metastasis  again  demands 
the  pathologist  to  keep  in  mind  the  lack  of  a capsule.  Cer- 
tainly no  detached  nodules  in  or  around  the  gill  region  can 
safely  be  called  secondary  tumors,  since  such  misplaced  struc- 
tures in  all  probability  are  merely  parts  of  the  primarily  dis- 
eased gland.  However,  tumors  on  the  tip  of  the  jaw  or  around 


the  anus,  as  Gaylord  has  found  them,  can  hardlv  be  explain 
as  due  to  normally  misplaced  thyroid  particles.  Whether  h 
are  true  secondary  growths  or  simply  implantations  furtt 
experimental  investigations  may  show. 

Histologically  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  t»i»  r « 
great  many  interesting  peculiarities.  The  size  of*the  f ir" 
vanes  between  very  wide  limits  Acn  * tle  lc 

young  embryos  it  is  **** 

cannot  be  taken  as  a reliable  indication  of  th  °f  f°lho 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  i,  • ^ !RC  °f  the 
individual  follicle.  **  ,t  „ a s,gn  of  the  age  of  t 

Ihe  follicular  epithelium  varies  from  m i 
very  high,  columnar  type.  It  is  differ^  ® m°St  flat  to 
and  may  somewhat  depend  on  th  ln  ettch  ,n(lividi 

condition  of  the  animal.  Yet  the  t^  *“5  th°  ph-vsiol°gi< 

not  nlwav-  uniform  in  all  the  follicleq  ^ "V’6  Cpithelium 

cles,  sometimes  very  mark 
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differences  are  found  (Fig.  3).  Even  in  the  individual  follicle 
tiie  height  of  the  epithelium  may  vary,  probably  due  to  differ- 
ent pressure  from  outside.  It  was  now  and  then  observe!, 
that  in  oblong  follicles  the  epithelium  on  the  two  longer  site 
would  be  lower  than  on  the  shorter  ones. 

The  colloid  material  is  sometimes  present  in  all  the  fol- 
licles, in  other  glands  it  may  appear  in  some  only,  in  sii( 
others  it  may  be  entirely  lacking.  It,  again,  is  no  definite 
sign  of  the  age  of  the  animal,  although  it  may  be  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  age  of  the  fish,  its  sex  (egg-carrving  females, 
for  instance)  and  other  inherent  factors  that  need  further 
investigation.  The  colloid  certainly  is  a sign  of  the  pliysii- 
logical  state  of  the  individual  follicle,  yet  we  do  not  under- 
stand it  well  enough  to  interpret  our  observations  in  a den-  ( 
nite  manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  follicles  of  a 
gland  are  not  in  the  same  state  of  physiological  activity. 
Otherwise  it  cannot  be  explained  why  (Hurthle’s)  colloiA 
forming  cells  appear  in  some  follicles  only,  sometimes  in  - 
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group  of  neighboring  follicles,  so  that  we  can  easily  distingui-J 
“ colloid  zones  ” from  non-colloid-forming  parts  of  the  g 111 

In  interpreting  their  results  after  iodin  treatment  ot  t 
thyroid  gland  of  the  pike  Marine  and  Lenhart  lay  grtJl  ‘ r , 
on  the  histological  appearance  of  the  treated  and  .not  trea 
glands.  Yet  from  the  above  discussion  it  seems  obviou.  ^ 
the  anatomy  of  the  gland  as  well  as  its  histology,  as  ,ir  ^ 
the  type  of  epithelium  and  the  colloid  formation  ar®  ^ 
cerned,  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  microscopic 
tinguish  a normal  from  a hyperplastic,  and  the  lattcr  in 
from  a “ reverted  ” thyroid  gland  in  these  fish.  ^ 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  colloid  material  18  ^ 
significance  whatsoever.  If  all  glands,  the  follicles  o ^ 
spread  out  far  from  the  main  bulk  even  into  the  gi  a ^ 
are  highly  hyperplastic,  then,  according  to  Marine  an  , 
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wbbbl  iBli  il'ia  present  throughout  the  gland. 

The  type  of  the  epithelium  is  also  a perfectly  unreliable 
guide  in  regarding  a gland  as  hyperplastic.  When,  of  course, 
the  epithelium  shows  marked  foldings  and  protuberances  into 
the  lumen,  the  hyperplastic  condition  is  evident. 

Further  studies  on  the  carcinoma  of  the  fish  thyroid  will 
have  to  take  jnto  account  the  peculiar  anatomy  and  histology 
of  this  organ  in  the  Teleosts.  Many  conditions  which  might 
be  regarded  as  pathological  may  prove  to  be  normal  as  soon 
as  our  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  is  sufficiently 
broadened. 
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TUBERCULAR  BURSITIS. 

TWO  UNUSUAL  CASES. 

By  Sydney  M.  Cone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Baltimore. 


There  is  a great  deal  being  written  to-day  about  diseases  of 
the  bursae.  The  literature  is  full  of  references  to  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  these  sacs,  and  here  and  there  may 
be  found  a description  of  a tumor  of  a bursa;  syphilis  is  de- 
scribed involving  it  as  is  tuberculosis.  The  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  development,  the  pathology  and  clinical  con- 
ditions involved  in  these  diseases  leaves  little  more  to  be  added. 

In  Codman’s  report  we  get  not  only  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  subdeltoid  bursa, 
but  learn  of  the  changes  that  may  take  place  in  this  little 
known  sac.  He  describes  conditions  that  may  be  confused 
with  bursal  involvement,  and  the  average  medical  man  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  the  seriousness  of  disease  of  this  much 
overlooked  anatomical  structure.  He  will  recall  many  cases 
of  so-called  sprain,  rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  neuritis  and 
other  conditions  about  the  joints  which,  in  the  light  of  recent 
investigations  by  conservative  and  scientific  investigators,  are 
loubtless  bursal  disease. 

Many  odd  cases  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Dispensary  called 
jainf n!  shoulders,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Finney  (Johns  Hopkins 
losp.  Bull.,  1894)  are  doubtless  cases  of  subdeltoid  bursitis. 

Many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  prepatellar  and  olecra- 
lon  bursas  have  been  recorded,  but  little  thought  has  been 
iven  to  the  possibility  of  similar  involvement  of  many  similar 
acs  throughout  the  body. 

Bursal  disease  is  a common  cause  of  painful  -conditions 
bout  the  heel  and  sole  of  the  foot — many  cases  having  been 
escribed  in  the  orthopedic  journals.  Lund  describes  three 
ises  of  inflammation  of  the  iliopsoas  bursa,  and  Cullen  gives 
le  history  and  an  excellent  pathological  description  of  a cyst 
i tile  pelvis  which  developed  from  the  iliopsoas  bursa  which 
mtinued  its  connection  with  the  hip  joint. 

The  numerous  burs®  about  the  hip  joint  have  been  the  seat  _ 
! pathological  changes  as  described  by  Da  Costa,  Nicaise, 
rackett,  Thurston,  Wietung,  Zuelzer,  Dncroux  and  others, 
eale  gives  a case  of  suppuration  of  the  bursa  over  the  great 
pchanter  and  its  immitation  of  hip  disease.  Brackett,  in 

I 

L 


his  article  on  “ Gluteal  Bursitis,”  likewise  refers  to  the  simu- 
lation of  hip  joint  tuberculosis. 

The  greatest  amount  of  literature  on  this  subject  takes  the 
subdeltoid  bursa  as  the  text.  Codman,  Baer,  Painter,  Duplay, 
Bousquet  and  Kaumheimer  cover  this  field  quite  thoroughly. 

Acute  infections  due  to  various  micro-organisms  are  re- 
corded. Kaumheimer  describes  a purulent  pneumococcus  in- 
volvement following  pneumonia.  One  of  Duplay’s  cases  was 
due  to  a streptococcus  following  erysipelas  of  the  hand.  Weg- 
ner, Heubner  and  others  refer  to  a mixed  infection  following 
syphilis,  and  Ivreuter  describes  a case  of  metastatic  infection 
of  the  subdeltoid  bursa  from  an  original  osteomyelitis  of  the 
femur.  The  gonococcus  and  influenza  bacillus  have  likewise 
played  their  part  in  causing  acute  inflammation  of  burs®. 

The  older  writers  referred  in  the  main  to  syphilitic  disease 
as  evident  in  secondary  and  tertiary  lesions.  Churchman, 
writing  on  this  subject,  finds  twenty-eight  such  cases  in  the 
literature  describing  them  under  the  name  “Luetic  Bur- 
sopathy  of  Vemeuil.”  Schuehardt  who  describes  tubercular 
and  syphilitic  disease  of  burs®  in  trying  to  solve  the  question 
of  fibrin  formation  or  fibrinoid  degeneration  of  rice  bodies 
in  hygromas  of  tendons  and  burs®,  aids  us  materially  in  view- 
ing clearly  tubercular  disease  of  burs®. 

Acrel  in  1779  first  described  the  “Ganglion  Crepitans 
Acrelii  ” containing  rice  bodies  which  were  doubtless  tubercu- 
lar. Dupuytren  and  Cruveillier  likewise  described  cysts  at 
bursal  points  containing  rice  bodies.  Dupuytren  called  them 
hydatidiform  cysts  and  thought  the  bodies  parasites.  Virchow 
noted  them  in  hygromas  and  took  them  for  fibrin,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  afterwards  learned  they  were  organized  ex- 
crescences increasing  in  size  by  later  gradual  fibrin  deposits. 
Although  there  is  a close  relationship  in  anatomy  and  path- 
ology-, between  tendon  sheaths  and  burs®,  one  must  distinguish 
the  cases  of  tubercular  tendo-vaginitis  from  those  of  tubercu- 
lar burs®  for  clinical  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pathological  descriptions  of 
Acrel,  Dupuytren  and  Cruveillier,  and  the  works  of  Virchow, 
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Neumann,  Riese  and  others,  on  fibrin  and  fibrinoid  bodies  in 
tendon-sheath  hygromas,  apply  to  the  bodies  as  found  in  bursal 
sacs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  describing  or  referring  to  their 
cases  of  tubercular  bursae  Brackett,  Thurston,  Gillette,  Ketch, 
Gibney  and  Sayre  did  not  give  more  complete  descriptions  of 
their  pathology.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  reference  made  to 
fibrin  or  fibrinoid  bodies.  Brackett  gave  a short  clinical  his- 
tory with  seven  cases  of  “ gluteal  bursitis  ” which  he  thought 
were  tubercular.  In  Thurston’s  ease  we  note  that  there  was 
calcareous  and  cheesy  material  in  the  contents;  but  as  he 
simply  drained  and  did  not  examine  the  walls  of  the  sac,  there 
is  left  much  of  value  to  be  inferred.  And  as  Painter  de- 
scribed yellow,  cheesy,  granular  contents  and'  villous  enlarge- 
ments in  non-tuberculax  burs®,  and  Cullen  described  bone, 
calcareous  and  cartilaginous  masses  in  a simple  cystic  bursa, 
and  Kreuter  gives  a simple  subdeltoid  bursitis  containing 
cholesterin,  fat  and  brownish  fluid,  we  must  still  be  in  some 


doubt  as  to  the  true  tubercular  character  of  some  of  the  cases 
(few  as  they  are)  described  under  the  head  of  “ tubercular 
burs®.” 

So  far  as  I can  find,  the  cases  of  Schuchardt,  Riese,  Nicaise, 
Poulet  and  Vaillard  are  the  only  ones  which  present  well- 
described  tubercular  burs®  containing  rice  bodies.  They  alone 
described  bursal  hygromas  containing  rice  bodies.  Most  of  the 
discussion  as  to  the  pathological  histology  and  tubercle  bacillus 
contents  of  the  melon  seed  or  rice  bodies  in  hygromas  has 
been  based  on  work  done  on  those  found  in  connection  with 
tendon-sheaths  and  joints. 

“Tuberculosis  of  Burs®”  has  certainly  been  not  infre- 
quently described,  but  not  as  a rule,  in  connection  with  rice 
body  contents. 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  tubercular  bursitis  which  have  been 
described  there  has  been  doubt  as  to  whether  the  joint  or 
bursa  was  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  In  one  of  our  two 
cases  this  relationship  is  a doubtful  point.  As  a rale  the 
question  has  not  been  settled.  In  a few  cases-as  for  examnle 
Thurston  s and  Brackett’s-the  rapid  healing  and  disappear' 
ance  of  disease  after  relieving  the  bursa  of  its  fluid  and  drain- 
ing proves  the  joint  uninvolved. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  demonstrated  at  operation  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  bursa  and  joint  by  which  the 
disease  could  have  extended  from  one  to  the  other 

In  other  cases  (Sayre,  Lund,  Cullen,  Gibney  and  Brackett! 
a definite  communication  was  demonstrated  Pm™  „ , 

alone  one  cannot  determine  whether  the  t I ympt°ms 
The  bursa  when  inflamed  Jque^y 
joint  disease.  Brackett,  speaking  of  ordinary  „l*u”k  t “ 
says  it  resembles  hip  disease  in  its  early  stagfs  ’ 

is  helpful,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  our  cases  wh^  iu 
no  evidence  of  bone  lesion  connected  withft f®  was 
cloudiness  about  the  joint  was  evidently  due  to  th^b  , ^ 
tents  covering  the  joint.  At  1 tbe  bursal  con- 

seen  and  incision  into  the  joint  sb  ^ a ° COmm™ieation  was 
our  second  case  both  joint  and  but  “ inTol~t.  In 
of  operation,  the  bursa  being  a dense  IT  at  the  time 

caseous  tubercular  material  while  tb  Kof  fibrous  tissue  and 
’ wblla  the  joint  showed  villous 


masses  of  fibrous'  tissue  with  lymphoid  tubercles  in  them. 
Which  was  the  primary  seat  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  fe 
that  the  disease  of  the  bursa  from  pathological  as  well  as  from 
clinical  data  appeared  older,  would  make  us  believe  it  to  be  the 
original  focus  of  the  tuberculosis. 

Churchman  tabulating  twenty-eight  cases  of  “ Luetic  Bur- 
sopathy  of  Vemeuil,”  says  that  in  only  one  case  was  the 
neighboring  joint  involved. 

Several  interesting  pathological  questions  are  brought  is 
mind  in  studying  these  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  bursae  and  tie 
literature  deals  with  each  one  in  more  or  less  detail. 

The  question  which  has  been  most  actively  studied  is  atat 
the  formation  of  rice  bodies.  In  dealing  with  this  question 
it  has  been  assumed,  and  we  think  quite  justly,  that  the  so- 
called  rice  bodies  including  all  fibrin  or  fibrinoid  bodies  of 
whatever  shape  or  size,  and  wherever  found,  whether  in 
burs®,  tendon-sheaths  or  joints,  belong  to  the  same  class,  li 
his  work  on  the  subject,  Riese  includes  studies  on  rice  bodies 
found  in  all  three  locations.  He  goes  quite  extensively  into 
the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  rice  bodies,  referring  to  Ami 
as  the  first,  in  1778,  to  describe  real  rice  bodies;  he  classified 
them  as  atheromatous,  comparing  them  with  boiled  sago «: 
com  grains.  Dupuytren,  Brodie,  Rokitansky,  Virchow,  Meckel 
von  Recklinghausen  and  others  held  original  views  about  their. 

Cruveillier  (1816)  and  Dupuytren  (1839)  dealt  with  them 
as  hydatid  cysts.  Brodie  (1821)  considered  them  coagulated 
lymph.  Rokitansky  said  they  formed  from  abnormal  fluid  in 
the  cysts.  Virchow  first  recognized  their  relation  to  fibrin  in 
1846  and  originally  thought  them  coagulated  masses— clou 
gradually  formed.  In  1856  he  referred  to  them  as  coming 
from  changed  intercellular  substance  by  the  process  of  degen- 
eration. Now  no  one  disputes  their  relation  to  fibrin.  Tie 
greater  amount  of  discussion  is  based  on  the  question— are  the 
fibrin  deposits  from  fluid,  or  are  they  changed  cellular  material 
due  to  a coagulation  necrosis,  or  degeneration  of  cells?  Tin. 
side  of  the  subject  takes  up  much  of  Riese’s,  Nicaise  s and 
Schuchardt’s  work. 

Konig  (1884)  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  tuberculin 
origin,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  form 
by  a coagulation  necrosis  of  albuminous  material. 

Schuchardt  acknowledges  that  rice  body  hygromas  are 
ways  tubercular,  but  does  not  think  that  rice  bodies  wherever 
found  are  always  due  to  tubercle  bacilli.  It  would  take  us  U 
far  to  describe  the  pathology  of  rice  bodies  in  relation  to  ' * 
various  structures  where  they  have  been  found.  Some  0 
1 most  useful  literature  describing  these  fibrinoid  objects 
been  found  in  connection  with  ganglia  and  tubercular  art  n 
Evans  (Am.  J.  Med.  Sc.,  1892)  wrote  the  most  compr  emu 
work  on  the  subject  in  English.  Nicaise,  Paulet  and  Aar  r 
include  in  their  work  a combined  study  of  tuberc  osis 
burs®  and  tendons  with  rice  body  formations. 

. Schuchardt  made  a special  study  of  fibrinoid  degenera  ^ 
of  connective  tissue  under  the  heading  “ Tuberculosis 
Syphilis  of  Tendon-sheaths.”  ,itf 

We  gather  from  the  most  enlightened  and  compre  cn  ^ 
recent  writings  that  the  rice  bodies  are  to  be  consi  e 
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mi.  — innr  a LuaguHrtaon  necrosis  of  cells  or  inter- 
■ellular  substance  in  tubercular  tissues. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  of  their  mode  of  formation 
md  relation  to  the  tubercular  walls  of  the  containing  sac 
vhether  bursa,  tendon-sheath  or  joint.  After  all,  we  may  go 
jack  to  Virchow’s,  expression  of  opinion  to  get  at  the  basis  of 
:heir  formation.  This  includes  some  of  the  best  that  all  ex- 
oress.  He  says,  “ I had  taken  them  for  clots  of  fibrin  laid 
lown  concentrically,  but  I have  since  learned  that  they  are 
irganized  excrescences.  It  is  possible  that  they  increase  in 
lize  by  gradual  fibrin  deposits.”  He  thus  includes  both  of 
he  methods  of  formation,  that  of  an  organized  material  un- 
lergoing  coagulation  necrosis, — the  method  Schuchardt  de- 
iends  and  the  credit  for  proving  which  he  gives  to  Neumann 
(Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XVIII,  1880)— and  the  method  of  con- 
:entric  deposition  of  fibrin  as  advocated  by  Nicaise. 

These  bodies  have  been  described  by  Nicaise  as  amorphous 
md  slightly  granular  bodies  with  no  enveloping  membrane. 

‘ They  are  stratified  and  here  and  there  between  the  layers  are 
ittle  lacunae  containing  bloody  granules,  refringent  bodies  like 
'at  or  round  like  leucocytes,  but  not  taking  the  stain.  There 
nay  be  some  remains  of  connective  tissue  stained  faintly  red. 

. . . Perfect  or  incomplete  tubercles  are  found  in  the  sac 
vails — the  very  surface  shows  a varied  structure  sometimes 
)f  connective  tissue  fibres,  again,  a thin  strip  of  reddish-brown 
lomogeneous  vitreous  material  under  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemorrhagic  film  and  a thin  band  staining  like  the  rice  bodies. 

...  In  the  center  of  these  one  sees  vestiges  of  necrotic  cells ; 
it  times  there  is  seen  a layer  of  elongated  cells,  vaguely  eylin- 
Irical,  ending  in  a mass  of  granulation  tissue  beneath.  On  a 
evel  with  the  surface  project  some  little  irregular  masses, 
lightly  adherent  like  beginning  rice  bodies  made  of  layers 
loubled  on  themselves.” 

Riese  says : “ The  smaller  bodies  are  a meshwork  of  flaky' 
omogeneous  masses  running  together  to  form  bands  taking 
he  fibrin  stain.  The  center  is  deepest  stained.  Between 
ingle  bands  there  may  be  seen  irregular  gaps  in  which  are 
nely  granular  masses  containing  very  few  leucocytes.  At 
le  periphery  are  some  large  nuclei  (without  perceptible  pro- 
jplasm)  and  few  leucocytes.  In  some  there  are  seen  masses 
f red  blood  cells  stuck  together  by  fine  granules,  but  no 
brin  is  present  in  these.” 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  shown  in  the  fibrin 
idies  by  all  investigators  either  by  staining  them  or  inocu- 
ting  guinea  pigs. 

The  walls  of  the  containing  sac  were  invariably  infiltrated 
ith  round,  epitheloid  and  giant  cells  in  varying  proportion, 
id  as  single  or  conglomerate  or  caseated  tubercles.  There 
is  a varying  amount  of  adherence  to  surrounding  structures, 
le  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  inner  lining — this 
at  showing  either  caseation  or  degeneration  in  lesser  degree 
cellular  material  growing  as  villi. 

It  was  with  the  desire  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  villi 
Ire  the  origin  of  the  rice  bodies  that  Riese,  Nicaise,  Poulet 
0.  Vaillard,  and  Schuchardt  did  such  extensive  work. 


necrosis  of  this  surface  material  as  being  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  rice  bodies,  while  Nicaise  seemed  to  find  fibrin  deposits 
or  curled  masses  to  account  for  their  origin. 

Reinhardt  deals  with  an  entirely  different  condition  of  the 
bursa  caused  by  tuberculosis — “ Primary  Sclerosing  Tuber- 
culosis.” It  is  analogous  to  the  second  case  I describe. 

He  noticed  about  the  trochanteric  bursas  a number  of  fibrous 
nodules.  These  were  thick  and  of  a grayish  color  going  sud- 
denly over  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  them  were  seen 
little  pinkish-gray  areas  1 mm.  in  size.  Microscopically  they 
were  dense  connective  tissue  infiltrated  by  small  round  cells 
in  areas ; some  fat  was  included.  The  connective  tissue  fibers 
were  thick,  interwoven  and  parallel.  Some  cells  were  elon- 
gated, some  were  more  protoplasmic  and  stellate.  The  intima 
of  the  vessels  was  thickened  and  typical  tubercles  were  seen 
near  the  perivascular  infiltrated  parts — consisting  of  giant 
cells  of  Langhans  type,  surrounded  by  epitheloid  and  round 
cells  and  leucocytes.  Some  areas  were  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  giant  cells;  some  nodes  showed  central  necrosis  with 
broken  down  leucocytes  or  granular  material. 

Reinhardt  records  six  cases  like  this  and  refers  to  their 
resemblance  to  fibroma  and  syphilitic  gummata.  The  cases 
are  in  every  respect'  like  that  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  de- 
scribed by  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  place  the  varying  form  in 
which  tuberculosis  affects  tissues.  Reinhardt  refers  to  the 
French  authors,  Poncet  more  especially,  who  wrote  about 
“ sclerosing  tuberculosis  due  to  a fibrous  diathesis  following 
finished  tubercular  processes.”  Ducroux,  one  of  Poneet’s  fol- 
lowers, described  a series  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  a “ serous 
bursa”  between  the  scapula  and  the  chest  wall  which  occa- 
sioned crepitus  and  friction  sounds.  “It  is  due  to  a chronic 
inflammation  of  a loose  cellular  tissue  (a  kind  of  spread  out 
serous  bursa).”  He  incidentally  referred  to  Ponce t’s  ideas 
about  tuberculous  rheumatism  where  specific  anatomic  lesions 
were  wanting.  He  says,  “This  same  condition  occurred  in 
tendons,  burs®,  cellular  organs  and  all  tissues.  Some  of  these 
cases  might  be  called  tubercular  rheumatism.” 

We  see  in  the  two  cases  presented  by  me  typical  examples 
of  the  two  types  of  tubercular  involvement  of  burs®  described 
by  these  writers.  They  agree  with  them  in  all  particulars,  both 
in  symptoms  and  pathology. 

The  condition  develops  insidiously,  sometimes  requiring 
years  before  the  patient  considers  it  worth  while  to  consult  a 
surgeon.  He  may  think  it  due  to  rheumatism  or  a sprain. 
Examination  of  the  part  does  not  necessarily  elicit  pain  or  con- 
siderable disability  of  the  part  involved  until  late.  There  is 
usually  muscle  atrophy  more  or  less  limited  to  the  parts  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  involved  bursa;  in  my  cases  the 
deltoid  muscle  alone  showed  atrophy. 

X-ray  examination  showed  nothing  specific  by  which  a diag- 
nosis could  be  made  in  either  case. 

In  one  case  the  crepitus  of  masses  in  the  bulging  area  was 
significant,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  there 
was  nothing  but  a dense  circumscribed  projecting  mass  which 
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could  have  been  gummatous  quite  as  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  shoulder  case  there  was  no  involvement  of  the 
joint,  whereas  in  the  prepatellar  involvement  there  were  tuber- 
cular villi  of  long  standing  in  the  knee  joint. 

The  main  interest  centers  about  the  pathology  of  the  cases — 
one  representing  the  type  of  rice-body  formation  in  a tuber- 
cular bursa,  the  other  a chronic  sclerosing  tubercular  process. 

Case  I. — J.  F.,  white  male,  age  22  years.  Admitted  to  the 
Hebrew  Hospital,  July  26,  1909,  complaining  of  pain  at  and  loss 
of  function  of  the  right  shoulder. 

Family  History. — Good.  No  tuberculosis. 

Past  History. — He  has  always  been  strong  and  healthy,  never 
sick  in  bed  In  his  life. 

Present  Illness. — For  about  three  years  his  right  shoulder  has 
been  stiff  on  getting  up  in  the  morning;  this  would  wear  off 
after  he  had  worked  awhile.  For  the  past  three  months  it  has 
been  painful  all  the  time.  He  cannot  work ' because  of  the 
pain.  It  is  more  painful  on  motion.  The  pain  is  sharp,  lancinat- 
ing in  character. 

Physical  examination  shows  fullness  of  the  right  shoulder, 
more  apparent  over  the  coracoid  process,  and  crepitus  under 
palpating  Angers  in  front  of  the  joint.  Tenderness  localized  at 
the  acromion  process.  He  cannot  raise  the  arm  nor  place  it 
behind  him  because  of  pain.  His  grip  Is  as  strong  with  the 
right  as  with  the  left  hand.  He  allows  the  arm  to  hang  helpless 
by  his  side. 

Measurements; 

Right  axilla  over  acromion 15%  jn. 

Left  axilla  over  acromion  16  in. 

Right  bleeps  10  (n 

Left  biceps  10%  ln^ 

Right  biceps  (above) g%  in 

Left  biceps  (above) 10%  in 

July  29.  X-ray  Bhows  rareAcation  over  the  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  and  slight  roughening  here  as  well  as  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  Joint,  negative 
July  29.  Two  milligrams  tuberculin  were  injected  subcu- 
taneously, to  which  he  reacted  locally,  focally  and  generally 
There  was  swelling,  tenderness  and  redness  at  sight  of  injection 
pain  the  following  day  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  tempc  a ure  0^ 
from  97.3°  F.  to  lOO”  F.  rose 

Aug.  2.  Operation,  under  ether;  Incision  from  the  acromion 
process  outwards  and  downwards  toward  the  deltoid  insert  on 
three  Inches  long,  through  the  deltoid  muscle  exposing  a th  ck 
gray  sac;  this  was  easily  exposed  by  blunt  dissection  anteriorly 
but  owing  to  adhesions  about  the  tuberosity  of  the  hume™.  I a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  sac  away  above  the 
ment,  the  sac  was  incised,  when  about  400  multifacetted  h 
flattened  against  one  another  shot  out,  togeteer  w h If 
serous  Auld.  The  sac  was  now  removed  without  diffl  u 
incision  was  made  into  the  joint  at  the  point  nf  dlfflcuIty-  An 
-near  the  greater  tuberosity;  the  joint  was  wmT 
too  was  normal.  The  cartilaginous  tip  of  the  ^om  J 
appearing  translucent  and  soft  a lnn»st,  a.  , Process 

long,  was  removed  for  examination  tT  *Ct'0n  « cm. 
a continuous  cat-gut  suture.  Skin  closed  w th  W“B  8<JWe<i  With 
cutaneous  silkworm  gut  suture  A Jin  '.  continu°us  sub- 
introduced; arm  bandaged  with  Velpeau  w,,  °£  lodoform 

pad  in  the  axilla.  Peau  bandage,  with  a Gillette 

Aug.  5.  First  dressing:  Iodnfnr™  , . 

Aug.  19.  Patient  discharged  healed  DerD  r6m°Ve<1’  wound  dry. 
Sept.  8.  Patient  readmitted  ^ VTimam. 
shoulder  and  a small  sinus  at  thi  regTon^ft?  °f  Pain  in  h« 
In  the  l.ne  of  incision.  An  X-ray  w^  tal  *Cr°mion  process 
y W“  taken  lowing  the  joint 


negative— osteophytes  are  evident  about  the  tuberosity  ol  4; 
humerus  where  an  exploratory  operation  was  done  at  the  tins  il 
excising  the  bursa. 

The  sinus  was  treated  and  closed  by  September  22.  Hera 
discharged  September  29  with  arm  in  a sling,  Gillette  pad  ii 
axilla. 

The  patient  was  treated  off  and  on  for  Astulse  which  forq| 
about  the  site  of  the  old  operation — one  forming  posterior  tod 
axilla  at  the  apex  of  the  axillary  fold.  One  formed  abothfl 
junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  third  of  the  clavicle  aodifl 
inch  below  it. 

Jan.  24,  1910.  While  treating  the  sinuses  it  was  noted 
was  coughing  and  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  ^ 
Consumptive  Home  at  Reisterstown  showed  both  ai 
lungs  to  be  involved  by  tuberculosis.  He  was  sent  to  the 
where  I treated  him.  He  was  discharged  much  improved^ 
as  regards  his  lungs  and  shoulder.  He  then  went  to  the 
and  returned  in  excellent  condition. 

Oct.  15,  1910.  The  sinuses  are  all  closed  and  the  patio 
has  been  using  the  arm  off  and  on  since  the  operation 
constantly  using  it.  The  muscles  over  the  joint  have 
covered  their  tone,  but  the  biceps  reacts  strongly 
atrophied. 


Pathological  Description  op  the  Case. 

The  sac  containing  about  400  grayish-white  transluces; 
bodies  pressed  into  multiform  shapes  resembling  in  site  jrf 
shape  facetted  gall  stones,  was  11  x 6 x 3 cm.  in  size,  elongate: 
oval  in  shape.  Its  wall  varied  in  thickness  from  3 mm.  to 
1 5/10  cm.,  was  firm,  homogeneous  and  gray  in  color  wit! 
pinkish  areas  throughout.  At  its  uppermost  end  under  th 
acromion  process  it  was  a dense  fibrous  tongue  of  tissue  wedged 
against  the  softened  cartilaginous  tip  of  the  acromion  process. 
Its  inner  lining  was  softer  and  of  yellowish  color,  but  smoot'a 
for  the  greater  part,  trabeculated  here  and  there.  Tie » 
bodies  stuck  firmly  in  this  meshwork.  There  were  some  fe* 
nodular  areas,  but  no  villous  processes  could  be  picked 
until  deeper  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  These  nodular  areas  re- 
sembled the  material  of  the  rice  bodies  but  were  softer.  Tic 
sac  was  in  layers  2 mm.  thick  at  the  outermost  shell.  e 
outermost  walls  were  hemorrhagic  and  shreddy,  but  dense  cot 
nective  tissue  existed  where  the  sac  was  adherent  The  con- 
tents consisted  of  round,  oval  and  facetted  bodies  varying 
from  to  2 to  8 mm.  in  size ; these  were  so  densely  packed  ^ 
some  force  was  required  to  separate  numbers  of  them.  ■ 
of  them  fitted  snugly  depressions  and  pockets  among  e 
beculas  in  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  They  were  of a Fa^_ 
white  color  and  translucent  appearance — not  verj  - | 

center  being  darker  and  softer  than  the  periphery.  They  ^ 
sisted  of  layers,  the  outermost  being  2 mm.  thick.  These  ® 
be  picked  apart,  easily  cut,  so  that  free  hand  sections  ^ 
made  for  staining  for  fibrin  and  tubercle  bacilli  w *• 
fresh.  There  were  some  elongated  shreds  resembling  e * 
but  softer  and  more  shreddy  and  darker,  resembling 
stained  fibrin.  Microscopic  examination  showed  * t-gfa  ' 
to  be  a granular  loculated  material  staining  with  ^ 
fibrin  stain  and  showing  flakes,  granules  and  stran  s.^  ^ 
of  nuclei  were  faintly  stained  here  and  there, 


were  found  with  the  Ziehl-Neelsen’s  stain. 

In  acetic  acid  this  material  swelled  showing  a 


fenestraid 
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W rawer  porous  but  showed  no  cellular  infiltration  or  hemor-  1 
hage.  The  bone  cells  and  lacunae  showed  no  pathological 
Iteration. 

The  softened  tip  of  the  acromion  process  showed  mucoid 
egeneratioD  of  the  cartilage  cells,  some  of  them  appearing  in 
iellate  forms. 

Sections  were  made  from  many  portions  of  the  sac  through 
;s  entire  thickness.  It  showed  typical  tuberculosis  and  of 
arying  histological  structure,  dense  fibrous  tissue  containing 
reas  of  small  round  cells,  small  round  cells  and  epithelioid 
alls,  sometimes  giant  cells,  sometimes  caseation  with  these  or 
reas  where  caseation  was  the  only  microscopic  change  seen, 
n places  there  were  single  and  conglomerate  tubercles.  Many 
essels  were  occluded  by  two  or  three  giant  cells  with  few 
pithelioid  cells,  some  small  round  cells  about  them.  Fre- 
uently  a gradation  could  be  traced  from  the  dense  fibrous 
uter  structure  to  the  cellular,  infiltrated,  softer  inner  wall, 

> degenerated  non-staining  cells  and  lastly  to  a lining  of 
ranular  or  flaky  non-staining  material,  with  apparent  lines 
f cleavage  traversing  it  in  some  sections. 

Where  adhesions  held  the  sac  to  surrounding  parts  near  the 
iberosity  of  the  humerus  the  outermost  tissue  was  very  much 
mgested  and  hemorrhagic,  but  was  fairly  well  distinguished 
■om  the  sac  by  the  latter’s  dense  structure,  and  its  containing 
nmded  spaces  lined  by  tubercular  giant  cells.  There  were  no 
(filtrating  round  cells  or  giant  cells  in  this  adherent  wall. 

Case  II. — The  second  case  is  one  where  there  was  associated 
iberculosis  of  the  neighboring  Joint. 

C.  R.,  white  male,  age  24  years.  Admitted  to  the  Hebrew 
ospital,  February  18,  1910,  complaining  of  swelling  over  the 
repatellar  bursa  and  swollen,  painful  left  knee. 

Family  History. — Father  died  of  Bright’s  disease.  A brother 
ed  of  tuberculosis.  Wife  healthy,  two  sons  healthy. 

Past  History. — No  serious  illness  until  20  years  of  age,  when 
s had  typhoid  fever.  Never  had  venereal  infection.  He  later 
id  pleurisy. 

Present  Illness.— Patient  has  had  the  swelling  (nodular  mass) 
er  his  patella  for  several  years;  it  has  not  bothered  him.  He 
iw  complains  of  pain  in  the  knee-joint  which  he  traces  to  a fall 
ivember  27,  1909,  when  he  struck  the  left  knee;  two  days  later 
e knee  began  to  be  painful.  The  pain  was  so  great  at  night 
at  he  could  not  sleep.  He  was  treated  in  the  Dispensary  of 
a Hebrew  Hospital,  getting  relief,  so  that  the  pain  was  inter- 
ttent.  He  could  move  the  leg  all  right,  except  when  it  locked 
occasions. 

k physical  examination  showed  the  patient  to  be  well  de- 
!oped  and  normal  except  for  a tubercular  focus  in  the  apex 
right  lung. 

Vote  of  Resident  Physician. — The  left  thigh  and  leg  are  smaller 
in  the  right.  The  left  knee  is  thickened  and  warmer  than  the 
ht,  and  tender  on  both  inner  and  outer  sides.  There  is  a 
ap  over  the  patella  the  size  of  a hickory  nut,  elastic  to  the 
ch,  freely  movable  under  the  skin.  The  left  leg  may  be 
:ed  on  the  thigh  to  a little  more  than  a right  angle. 

*he  tuberculin  test  was  positive.  There  were  8800  leucocytes. 


inferential  blood  count: 

Polymorpbonuclears  67.00% 

Small  mononuclears  37.50 

Large  mononuclears 1.60 

Transitionals  2.60 

j Eosinophiles  1-B0 


the  joint  and  the  symptoms  pointing  to  such  a condition,  he  was 
operated  upon  on  February  19,  1910. 

Operation. — A long  incision  (4  inches)  on  the  inner  side,  to 
include  the  prepatellar  bursa,  was  made,  and  a shorter  one 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  capsule  was  incised  and  a number  of  tags  of  a pinkish- 
yellow  color  were  removed.  The  largest  of  these  2%  cm.  in 
length  and  pedicled,  was  loose  in  the  joint.  After  closing  the 
capsule  with  a continuous  silk  suture,  the  prepatellar  bursa,  a 
dense  fibrous  mass,  was  excised.  The  skin  wounds  were  closed 
with  subcutaneous  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  and  the  limb  put  in  a 
plaster  of  Paris  cast. 

The  wound  did  badly — the  prepatellar  area  healed  by  granu- 
lation but  the  joint  and  surrounding  tissues  became  Involved  in 
an  active  tubercular  process  until  amputation  of  the  limb  was 
necessitated  on  August  11,  1910. 

The  mass  removed  from  the  prepatellar  region,  measuring  4x3 
x 2 cm.,  was  solid,  fibrous,  glistening  white  material  which  cut 
with  difficulty,  but  showed  softer  grayish  areas  here  and  there. 
It  faded  gradually  into  the  surrounding  fat. 

Microscopically  it  was  a dense  fibrous  mass  containing  islands 
of  small  round  cells,  epithelioid  and  giant  cells,  and  some  caseous 
areas.  It  extended  into  the  fat  tissue  by  dense  fibrous  bands. 

The  tags  removed  from  the  joint  showed  masses  of  round  and 
epithelioid  cells  and  areas  of  degeneration. 

The  examination  after  operation  of  the  muscle,  glands  and 
necrotic  material  from  the  joint  showed  active  tuberculosis 
mostly  epithelioid,  giant  and  small  round  cells,  with  many  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes  infiltrating  the  softer  parts.  Many 
conglomerate  tubercles  were  present 

Summary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  cases  correspond  exactly  to  the  types 
of  tuberculosis  of  burs®  containing  rice  bodies,  described,  as 
in  the  first  case,  by  Nicaise,  Poulet  and  Vaillard,  Leriehe  and 
Rhenter,  and  Schuchardt,  and  in  the  second  case  to  the  seleros- 
ing  type  described  by  Reinhardt  and  Ducroux. 

We  can  add  nothing  new  to  their  work  either  in  connection 
with  the  clinical  findings  or  pathology.  We  trust  that  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  rarity  of  the  condition  and  giving  refer- 
ences to  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
besides  adding  our  own  confirmation  of  their  findings,  we  may 
aid  others  in  studying  tuberculosis  of  burs*. 
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A DEVICE  TO  AID  IN  KEEPING  THE  PATIENT  DRY  AFTER  A 
SUPRAPUBIC  CYSTOSTOMY. 

By  George  Walker,  M.  D., 

Associate  in  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  device  consists  of  a pure  gum  rubber  sheet,  1 J#1 
square,  with  a round  hole  in  the  center  6 to  8 inches  in 
eter.  The  material  is  similar  to  that  used  by  dentists. 

The  sheet  is  laid  on  the  patient  immediately  nest  to  > 
skin  so  that  the  opening  falls  over  the  suprapubic 
The  usual  amount  of  absorbent  gauze  is  then  laid  ®> 1 1 
wound,  and  the  borders  of  the  sheet  are  folded  in,  covering 
gauze  completely.  The  sheet  with  the  enclosed  gauze  is  b1- 
in  place  by  an  ordinary  abdominal  binder  or  Scute® 
bandage.  , , 

By  this  arrangement  whenever  the  gauze  becomes  satura 
the  fluid  drains  into  the  dependent  portion  of  the  sheet,  * cTf 
it  collects  and  allows  almost  no  leakage  for  several  hours, 
ing  which  time  the  patient’s  bed  and  clothing  are  kept 
When  properly  adjusted  the  sheet  is  also  of  very  ma^, 
aid  in  protecting  the  clothing  when  the  patient  is  in  a 
chair  or  walking  about.  j, 

A large  opening  in  the  rubber  is  necessary  in  order  o -u 
a sufficient  absorptive  surface  for  the  gauze. 

This  arrangement  has  been  found  to  work  admira  J 
some  patients,  keeping  them  almost  dry;  for  others,  ^ 
to  the  configuration  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  Prove  ^^1 
factory,  but  in  all  cases  it  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  g 
comfort. 
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DE.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER.1 

Cliristian  Archibald  Herter  was  born  in  Glenville,  Connecti- 
ut,  September  3,  1865,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
!ity,  December  5,  1910,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
lis  early  education,  partly  by  private  teachers  and  at  the 
lolumbia  Grammar  School,  was  largely  influenced  and  di- 
ected  by  his  father,  a man  of  wide  culture  and  schol- 
rly  attainments.  He  was  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
ae  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  Univer- 
ity)  in  1885.  He  pursued  graduate  professional  studies  at 
ie  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  later  in  Germany  and 
'ranee.  He  was  Visiting  Physician  to  the  New  York  City 
[ospital  from  1894  to  1904,  Professor  of  Pathological  Chem- 
itry  at  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
:om  1898  to  1903,  and  since  1903  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
ad  Therapeutics  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

[e  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Referees  appointed  by  the 
’resident  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  De- 
artment  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  National 
ood  and  Drugs  Act. 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
[edical  Research  in  June,  1901,  Dr.  Herter,  who  had  been 
;tive  and  influential  in  the  preliminary  conferences,  became 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  served  for  a number 
: years  as  its  Treasurer.  His  death  marks  the  first  break  in 
le  membership  of  the  Board  as  originally  constituted. 

From  the  date  of  his  graduation  in  medicine.  Dr.  Herter’s 
fe  was  one  of  singular  devotion  to  the  pursuit  and  advance- 
ent  of  scientific  medicine — a devotion  ever  increasing  and 
irning  never  more  brightly  than  during  the  last  years  of  a 
ogressive  and  wasting  nervous  affection.  To  this  life-work 
brought  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  successful  in- 
stigator of  nature,  good  training,  industry  and  enthusiasm, 
ith  the  scientific  temperament  was  joined,  in  unusual  de- 
ee,  the  imaginative  and  artistic,  in  music  especially,  his 
-jomplishments  being  those  of  a virtuoso. 

Opportunities  for  scientific  research  Dr.  Herter  created 
gely  for  himself,  by  constructing  on  the  top  floor  of  his 
use  a well-equipped  laboratory  for  experimental,  patho- 
ical,  bacteriological  and  chemical  investigations,  and  by 
uring  the  services  and  co-operation  of  able  assistants  and 
laborators.  From  this  private  laboratory  have  issued  dur- 
■ the  last  fifteen  years  numerous  and  valuable  contributions. 

Dr.  Herter  was  a prolific  contributor  to  medical  science,  his 
dished  articles  and  books  numbering  not  less  than  seventy, 
l covering  a wide  range  of  activity.  His  earliest  scientific 
srest  related  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  his  first  pub- 
tions  in  this  field  appearing  in  1888,  followed  in  1889  by 
valuable  study  of  experimental  myelitis,  and  later  by  sev- 
articles  of  pathological  and  clinical  interest,  and  by  the  ; 
lieation  in  1892,  of  the  first  edition  of  his  text-book  on 
tie  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.”  After 

Ixtract  from  Minute  prepared  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  | 
Medical  Research  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch. 


perimental  pathology,  and  especially  of  pathological  chemistry, 
being  concerned  with  problems  of  metabolism,  of  the  formation 
of  gall  stones,  of  glycosuria,  of  antemia  and  toxsemia  and  of  in- 
fantilism; and  in  the  later  years  particularly  with  the  study 
of  the  intestinal  bacterial  flora  and  intestinal  putrefaction. 
His  lectures  on  “ Chemical  Pathology  in  its  Relation  to  Prac- 
tical Medicine,”  published  in  1902,  met  a most  favorable 
reception.  He  approached  pathological  problems  with  broad 
biological,  and  even  philosophical  interest. 

Dr.  Herter’s  services  to  American  medicine  are  not  to  be 
measured  solely  by  his  published  contributions,  valuable  as 
these  are.  The  example  and  influence  of  his  personality  and 
of  the  ideals  which  he  represented  made  strongly  for  higher 
professional  standards  and  for  the  wider  recognition  and  cul- 
tivation of  medical  science.  The  lectureships  which  Dr. 
Herter,  in  association  with  Mrs.  Herter,  established  upon  wise 
and  generous  foundations  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  and  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  serve  a most  useful  purpose  in  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific medicine. 

It  was  mainly  through  Dr.  Herter’s  instrumentality  and 
generous  support  that  the  “ Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  ” 
was  established  in  1905,  and  he  was  also  active  in  the  organi- 
zation, in  1908,  of  the  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists. 

Biological  chemistry  in  this  country  owes  a large  debt  to 
Dr.  Herter,  whose  death  after  a little  more  than  two  decades 
of  fruitful  activity  is  indeed  a severe  loss  to  American 
medicine. 

Dr.  Herter’s  services  were  of  great  help  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  After  the 
opening  last  September  of  the  hospital  of  the  Institute,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  physician,  and  which  owes  much 
in  its  conception  and  general  character  as  a research  hospital 
to  the  time  and  thought  devoted  to  it  by  him.  Dr.  Herter  be- 
gan to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  there  offered,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams  for  study  of  the 
problems  of  disease  as  presented  by  the  living  patient.  The 
zeal  and  ardor  with  which  he  entered  upon  this  work  seemed 
to  his  colleagues  wonderful,  and  indeed  heroic,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  and  distressing  physical  infirmities  of  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life. 

The  memory  of  Christian  Archibald  Herter  will  continue 
to  be  a stimulating  influence  to  be  perpetuated  and  cherished 
as  an  example  of  good  scientific  work,  of  generous  material 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  of  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  profession,  of  fine  culture,  loyalty  of  char- 
acter, broad  humanity  and  high  idealism. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


(Edema:  A.  Study  of  the  Physiology  and  the  Pathology  of  Water 
Absorption  by  the  Living  Organism.  The  Nathan  Lewis 
Hatfield  Prize  Essay  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  Mabtin  H.  Fischer,  Professor  of  Pathology  in 
the  Oakland  School  of  Medicine,  Oakland,  Cal.  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  <£  Sons.  London:  Chapman  <£  Hall.  1910.) 

Physiology  and  pathology  depend  so  much  upon  the  funda- 
mental sciences  that  any  attempt  to  bring  them  into  closer  rela- 
tions must  be  welcomed  by  the  medical  reader.  Dr.  Fischer  has 
considered  the  occurrence  of  oedema  from  the  physico-chemical 
standpoint  as  merely  one  phase  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
transfer  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  tissue  cells,  and  this  in 
turn  as  only  an  expression  of  the  amount  of  water  which  the 
proteids  of  the  tissues  can  absorb  under  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Under  this  conception  conditions  which  favor 
absorption  by  colloids  cause  the  tissues  to  take  up  water,  while 
the  conditions  which  lessen  the  absorption  cause  the  tissues  al- 
ready saturated  with  water  to  excrete  it. 

His  fundamental  experiment  is  as  follows:  “ If  one  leg  of  an 
ordinary  frog  or  tree  frog  or  a toad  is  ligated  just  above  the  knee 
as  tightly  as  possible,  so  that  the  ligature  shuts  off  not  only  the 
venous  flow  but  also  the  arterial,  and  the  animal  is  then  placed 
in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  cover  the  legs,  the  ligated  leg 
develops  an  intense  oedema,  while  the  unligated  one  remains  nor- 
ma'  ” in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  circulation  can  take  place 
through  the  blood  vessels.  "It  is  clear,"  he  states,  “ that  the 
cause  of  edema  resides  in  the  tissues  themselves  and  that  these 
become  edematous  not  because  water  is  forced  into  them  but 
because  changes  take  place  in  them  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
absorb  water  from  any  available  source.  In  the  case  of  the 
experiments  on  toads  and  frogs  this  available  source  is  the  water 
contained  in  the  dishes  in  which  the  animals  are  kept.  In  din- 

lT.IT?  0t ,fdem?’ thiS  iS  f°Und  in  the  flulds  wWch  Pass  through 
or  about  a tissue.  The  immediate  cause  for  this  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  tissues  he  supposes  to  be  the  production  of 
acids,  especially  of  lactic  acid,  in  the  tissues,  which  Araki  has 
shown  results  whenever  there  is  lack  of  oxygen 
Exactly  the  same  experiments  were  described  in  1898  by  Dr 
Jacques  Loeb/  of  whom  Dr.  Fischer  was  a pupil  in  thia  * “ 
Dr.  Loeb  demonstrated  the  formation  of  organic  aci^  in 
muscle  after  ligation,  ascribed  it  to  the  lank  “ 1 the 
demonstrated  that  the  muscle  tissue  took  up  vutel  In  InlT* 
to  the  acid  formation.  It  is  unfortunate  thlt  Dr  FiZr 
beUeve  unintentionally,  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  thl  » [ W<5 
his  illustrious  predecessor  and  has  described  °rk  °£ 

experiments  in  a manner  which  leads  the  casual  read/  .repeated 
them  as  original.  In  interpretation,  however  Drm!L 
somewhat  from  Dr.  Loeb  sinrp  hn  hi  ’ Dr‘  Fischer  differs 
of  cell  or  capillary  walls ’and  is  unwil//^/  the  r6Ies 

ondary  rdle  to  filtration  as  a factor  in  the*  eTen  a eeo' 

Dr.  Fischer  gives  a good  discussion  otOvZ^lT™' 
the  surface  of  cells  is  made  up  of  lipoid  su^T  °ry  that 
lecithin,  cholesterln,  protogen,  cerebri  d “batanees  (such  as 

properties  as  solvents  are  unlike  ether  or’ th^t?olih  th®lr 

only  such  substances  penetrate  the  cell/.  * S’  and  th« 
miscible  with  these  lipoids  n,-  ™ a “ are  soluble  in  or 


miscible  with  these  lipoids.  Dr  Fiscl/  are  K 
proteids  of  the  surface  as  more  important  /l”//  regards 
gives  some  interesting  physico-chemical  1 , ® Iipoids’  He 

that  while  acids  facilitate  the  imbffiiti„n  f"  “entS  to  sh°w 
fibrin,  muscle  and  sheep's  eyes,  this  precis  T/hibitel  by^rC 


‘ Physiologische  Untersuchuneen  v. 

Zur  Theorie  des  CEdems.  Arch  f s ’**  Icmeilwirkungen,  iy 
I**'.  «9.  Arch'  f-  Ses.  Physiol.,  Bonn,  1898, 


ous  salts  and  inhibited  most  by  the  tartrates  and  citrates.  Si 
very  ingeniously  injects  acids  into  gelatine  plates  with  a sjriip 
and  shows  that  “wheals”  are  thus  formed  about  the  injectior 
very  similar  to  those  due  to  insect  bites  (in  which  thepotas 
also  an  acid). 

Dr.  Fischer  goes  on.  to  apply  his  theoretical  conclusions  u 
various  clinical  conditions,  notably  to  glaucoma.  He  regards  girt 
coma  as  due  to  swelling  of  the  colloids  of  the  eyeball,  similar « 
what  occurs  when  the  eyeball  is  placed  in  acid.  He  believes  fe 
it  is  independent  of  circulatory  phenomena.  Acting  upon  its 
suggestion  the  author  and  H.  G.  Thomas  have  used  Minis 
of  sodium  citrate  and  tartrate  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma,!:: 
claim  that  the  intraocular  tension  was  diminished  thereby.  Its 
theory  of  glaucoma  has  been  criticised  recently  by  E.  r.  Halts' 
and  awaits  confirmation. 

Dr.  Fischer  also  cites  some  interesting  experiments  on  fit  & 
moval  of  experimental  oedemas  in  frogs  by  immersion  in  sofe 
citrate  solutions,  and  states  that  Dr.  John  D.  Long  has  sure® 
fully  treated  the  oedema  about  inflamed  joints  by  injection  c! 
sodium  citrate — a result  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  dup]> 
cate  by  local  injections  of  sodium  citrate  in  eedematoua  ttas 
of  cardiac  disease  and  nephritis.  These  observations,  though  If 
in  number,  are  of  practical  importance.  If  confirmed  by  furtbs: 
observation  they  may  lead  to  a distinct  advance  in  the  treatnQ 
of  oedema. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  Inns 
plasmolysis  and  plasmoptysis,  the  secretion  of  urine  by  tie  & 
ney  and  haemolysis.  The  two  latter  sections  are  interesting  ms 
contain  some  suggestive  experiments. 

The  style  of  the  author  is,  in  the  main,  clear  and  interesting 
The  book  is  well  printed,  and  although  italics  are  used » 
what  freely  they  enable  the  casual  reader  to  get  some  idea  of  dr 
author’s  conclusions  without  a careful  perusal  of  the  text  Th 
figures  and  curves  are  good  and  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  s* 
ject  matter. 

The  book  as  a whole  contains  much  and  varied  information 
with  numerous  references  to  suggestive  articles.  In  spite «!  • 
good  deal  of  special  pleading  it  furnishes  interesting  res  : 

even  where  one  cannot  agree  with  the  author’s  views. 

A.  D.H. 

Vicious  Circles  in  Disease.  By  Jamieson  B.  Hubbt,  M.  A,  H ® 
(Cantab.),  ex-President  Reading  Pathological  Society.  («■ 
don:  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  1911.) 

In  the  fight  against  almost  every  disease  the  efforts  of 
physician  may  be  baffled  by  the  establishment  of  vicious  t 
in  which  one  factor  of  the  malady  gives  rise  to  and  perpe 
another.  Nevertheless,  though  a foreknowledge  of  . 
circles  that  may  be  encountered  may  be  almost 


vicious  circles  are  rarely  met  with  in  textbooks;  and  in  ^ 


the  diagnosis  and  the  initial  treatment,  clear-cut  descriptio 

ks; 

the  latter  only  a small  percentage  of  existing  vicious  circles 
mentioned. 


In  this  book  Dr.  Hurry  has  given  the  first  systems  c 
of  the  vicious  circles  which  occur  in  medical  prac  ice  ^ _ 
illustrated  their  mode  of  production  with  excellent  grap 


and 


sentations,  which  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  the  ter  ^ 

also  collected  a large  number  of  instances  in  w b c ^ 

may  be  broken  or  reversed  by  therapeutic  means.  u ^ 
does  not  aim  to  supplant  the  text-book  and  is  boun  ^ [tf 

degree  to  sacrifice  accuracy  to  brevity,  but  it  canno  ^ ^ 

nish  helpful  suggestions  to  both  student  and  prac  ^ ,, 

merits  the  perusal  of  both. 

1 Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  19X0,  xxiil,  162. 
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« uowii;  oi  xraraed  Masseuses.  Price,  $4.00. 

(London:  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  <£  Stoughton,  1911.) 
Oxford  University  Press. 

Miss  Despard  has  written  an  excellent  chapter  on  massage, 
id  it  is  a pity  the  entire  volume  is  not  given  to  this  alone,  but 
e first  175  pages  are  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
tdy,  copiously  illustrated  with  pictures  more  suited  to  students 
advanced  anatomy  than  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
assage;  only  75  pages  are  given  to  the  most  important  part  of 
e work,  which  is  completed  by  two  cursory  chapters  on  band- 
ies and  electricity  in  conjunction  with  massage.  The  photo- 
aphs  to  show  the  different  methods  of  giving  massage  are  most 
tisfactory,  and  this  text-book,  even  though  we  feel  it  is  not 
sll  balanced,  is  to  be  recommended  without  restriction  to  stu- 
nts of  this  art. 

i story  of  Medicine.  By  Max  Neububoeb,  Professor  of  Medical 
History  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  by 
Ernest  Playfair,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  C.  P.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
Crown,  4to.  ( London : Oxford  University  Press,  1910.) 

To  the  Germans  especially  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  critical 
id  exhaustive  study  of  the  records  of  the  past.  Their  matchless 
tlence,  their  tireless  industry  and  perseverance,  their  vast  lin- 
listic  resources  and  their  judicial  temperament,  have  borne  rich 
irvests  of  literature.  In  no  department  have  the  results  been 
ore  conspicuous  and  important  than  in  the  field  of  medical  his- 
ry,  and  the  work  before  us  affords  striking  proof  of  the  fact. 
3 Professor  Osier  points  out  in  the  Preface  written  by  him, 
The  output  in  Germany  of  works  and  monographs  representing 
holarship  of  the  first  class  is  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
gether,”  and  the  immediate  future  is  rich  in  promise  of  still 
ore  important  contributions.  The  libraries  of  Europe  are  being 
nsacked  for  new  and  revised  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  which  are 
be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
srlin  and  the  Institute  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the 
udy  of  the  history  of  medicine  founded  by  the  late  Professor 
ischmann.  Meanwhile,  we  can  feast  on  the  treasures  set  before 
in  Gurlt’s  monumental  Qeschichte  der  Chirurgie  and  the  more 
cent  encyclopedic  general  history  designed  by  Puschmann,  and 
his  early  death  taken  up  and  completed  by  his  pupils,  Pro- 
;sors  Neuburger  and  Pagel,  the  latter  of  Berlin  (1902-5). 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  elaborate  researches  undertaken 
these  works,  especially  the  latter,  by  so  many  distinguished 
lolars,  would  lead  to  the  production  of  a convenient  manual 
bodying  all  that  is  essential  for  the  student  and  the  general 
ider,  and  that  has  been  accomplished  by  Professor  Neuburger 
the  work  before  us  in  a manner  that  gives  no  occasion  for 
rthing  but  praise. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a fresh  and  animated  style  that  holds 
reader’s  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  The  general  narra- 
3 is  given  in  large  type  while  the  details  are  filled  in  with 
ill  type,  an  arrangement  that  is  helpful  and  affords  pleasing 
iety  and  relief.  The  principle  of  evolution  is  fully  and  con- 
itly  recognized;  yet  progress  has  been  far  from  uniform  or 
tinuous.  “ The  history  of  medicine  is  no  calm,  unbroken  evo- 
on,  but  a series  of  advances  by  fits  and  starts!  with  interrup- 
ts of  subjective  influence  and  with  change  of  scene 

ly  of  the  finest  intellects  squandered  their  energies  upon 

lesque  error  which  obscured  many  valuable  half-truths 

most  brilliant  speculative  systems  barred  the  way  to  prog- 
'•  and  a priori  deduction,  not  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  ex- 
ence,  served  but  to  lead  medicine  astray.” 
all  justice  is  done  to  the  new  discoveries  made  In  Mesopo- 
ta  and  Egypt,  the  science  of  pick  and  shovel  and  the  elucida- 
‘of  cuneiform  inscriptions  having  opened  to  us  in  the  former 
i 


and  Assyrians,  reaching  back  beyond  3000  B.  C.,  while  the  famous 
Ebers  and  Bugsch  papyri  in  the  latter  furnish  records  of  little 
less  antiquity.  Yet  the  beginning  is  not  yet,  for  back  of  these 
was  an  already  protracted  period  of  development,  of  which  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh  were  only  the  most  historically  important 
products. 

Egypt  has  left  deeper  traces  upon  the  memory  of  man  than 
Babylon,  a fact  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  intimate  relations 
with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Jewish  and 
Greek  literature,  especially  the  Bible  and  Homer,  and  to  the 
striking  and  mysterious  remains  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
But  the  records  already  brought  to  light,  according  to  Neuburger, 
hardly  substantiate  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  over  their 
Eastern  predecessors,  either  in  religion  or  science,  while  their 
claim  to  originality  is  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there  are  traces  of  auscultation 
in  the  Ebers  papyrus;  also  that  hygiene  and  prophylaxis  occu- 
pied so  predominant  a status  and  had  reached  so  astonishing  a 
development  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  But  other  nations, 
as  the  Indians,  led  by  their  religious  views,  appear  to  have  paid 
scarcely  less  attention  to  it.  Neuburger  concludes  that  it  is  clear 
that  Egypt  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  the  social  hy- 
giene of  the  Jews,  upon  Greek  medicine  and  through  these  upon 
the  development  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  entire  work  is  that  dealing 
with  “ the  matchless  collection  of  writings  bearing  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  greatest  of  all  physicians,"  to  whom  the  School  of 
Cos  owes  its  transcendant  title  to  fame.  But  it  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  that  these  writings  emanated  exclusively  from 
Hippocrates;  “ in  the  light  of  searching  criticism  they  are  noth- 
ing but  the  motley,  heterogeneous  output  of  generations,  the  in- 
tellectual product  of  many  thinkers,  whose  individual  voices  only 
chance  has  united  to  form  a single  chorus  by  no  means  invari- 
ably harmonious."  Yet  there  is  an  individuality  permeating 
them  which  is  traceable  to  the  strong  influence  of  a single  domi- 
nating personality.  This  personality  looms  up  grandly  but  dimly 
through  the  ages,  like  a stream  with  many  springs,  vivifying  and 
inexhaustible;  admired  by  all,  really  understood  by  few,  imi- 
tated by  many,  equalled  by  none,  the  master  of  medicine  for  all 
time.  We  may  conclude  that  the  Hoppocratic  ideal  will  live, 
unfettered  by  doctrines,  to  remotest  ages. 

Not  inferior  in  breadth  and  clearness  is  the  section  relating 
to  Galen  and  his  system — “ the  climax  of  scientific  effort  in 
ancient  medicine.” 

One  is  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  author  incul- 
cates caution  as  to  final  judgment.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
medicine  of  the  early  periods,  the  Babylonic-Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian, but  also  to  that  of  later  times,  as  the  Arabian.  To  quote  in 
the  latter  case:  “ Since  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  so  far 
investigated  bear  only  a small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
original  literature,  and  considering  the  possibility,  by  no  means 
unprecedented,  that  research  may  bring  forth  surprising  discov- 
eries, it  follows  that  we  are  not  at  present  in  a position  to  ex- 
press a final  opinion  upon  the  achievements  of  Arabic  medicine 
in  detail.”  This  is  the  true  historic  attitude  of  a mind  ever  open 
to  the  reception  of  new  truths  and  ready  to  be  convinced. 

The  author’s  fairness  is  everywhere  manifest  and  even  when 
forced  to  condemn  he  finds  something  to  praise.  He  seeks  to 
judge  events  from  a contemporary  standpoint  which  is  the  only 
way  to  do  justice  to  them.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  dealing 
with  the  Methodists,  whose  most  shining  adherent  was  the  cele- 
brated gynecologist,  Soranus  of  Ephesus. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  say  that  we  have  found  nothing  to 
criticise  in  this  incomparable  work  which  will  stand  for  many 
years  to  come  as  the  leading  text-book  on  the  subject. 
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The  work  of  the  author  has  been  ably  seconded  by  Ernest  Play- 
fair, who  has  given  us  a spirited  and  scholarly  translation,  in 
which  he  has  steered  clear  of  the  German  idiom,  a thing  so  diffi- 
cult to  do  in  translations  from  that  language. 

We  shall  await  with  deep  Interest  the  appearance  of  the  sec- 


ond volume  dealing  with  a much  larger  subject  and  one  ot, 
closely  connected  with  present-day  medicine. 

The  style  of  the  book  needs  no  Comment,  as  the  ezcelleuee  ol 
the  Oxford  publications  is  well  known. 
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.RBOHYDRATE  TOLERANCE  AND  THE  POSTERIOR  LOBE  OF  THE 

HYPOPHYSIS  CEREBRI.' 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CLINICAL  STUDY. 

By  Emil  Goetsch,  Harvey  Cushing  and  Conrad  Jacobson. 

(From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  the  Hunterian  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Medicine.) 


SUBJECT  HEADINGS. 

Introduction. 

Presupposition  of  a lowered  assimilation  limit. 

Methods  followed  in  the  experiments. 

Protocols  of  hypophysectomies,  demonstrating: 

Early  post-operative  lowering  of  carbohydrate  tolerance. 
Ultimate  overtolerance  for  carbohydrates. 

The  relation  of  this  overtolerance  to  posterior  lobe  de- 
ficiency. 

Summary  of  experimental  results. 

The  assimilation  limit  in  clinical  cases  of  dyspituitarism. 
Ultimate  Increase  of  tolerance  in  acromegaly  and  gigan- 
tism. 

An  Increased  tolerance  the  rule  in  all  cases  of  primary 
glandular  deficiency. 

Effect  of  posterior  lobe  extracts  in  lowering  the  assimila- 
tion limit. 

Relation  of  the  high  assimilation  limit  to  adiposity. 
Therapeutic  dosage. 

Influence  of  ductless  glands  in  general  and  hypophysis  in 
particular  on  tolerance  for  sugars. 

Historical  summary.  Acromegaly  and  diabetes. 
Explanation  of  the  discrepancies  in  past  studies. 

Rdsumd  and  conclusions. 

I.  Introduction. 

the  series  of  100  experimentally  hypophysectomized 
,1s  observed  in  this  laboratory  in  1908-1909,’  certain  un- 

sented  by  Dr.  Cushing  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
logical  Society  held  in  New  Haven,  December,  1910. 

J.  Crowe,  Harvey  Cushing  and  John  Homans:  Experi- 

' hypophysectomy.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  1910, 

17-169. 

i 


looked  for  symptoms  were  found  to  occur  in  a number  of  the 
animals  surviving  for  long  periods  after  a partial  removal  of 
the  gland.  They  were  interpreted  as  manifestations  of  pitui- 
tary insufficiency  and  laid— erroneously  as  we  now  believe — 
solely  at  the  door  of  anterior  lobe  defects.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  symptoms  was  a tendency  toward  adiposity, 
coupled  with  genital  dystrophy ; the  females  failed  to  go  into 
heat  and  sexual  indifference  or  impotence  was  apparent  in  the 
males,  some  of  whom  showed  a definite  testicular  atrophy. 

A histological  study  of  the  ductless  glands  of  this  series  of 
animals  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  alterations  in  all  of 
them  as  a consequence  of  the  primary  hypophyseal  lesion. 
The  conjecture  was  a natural  one  that  possibly  some  of  the 
clinical  symptoms  which  had  been  observed  were  due  to  these 
secondary  changes  in  other  members  of  the  ductless  gland 
series,  rather  than  that  they  were  a primary  outcome  of  the 
pituitary  deficiency  itself — an  indirect  rather  than  a direct 
effect,  in  other  words.  For  example,  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  adiposity  might  be  due  to  defective  testicular  or  ovarian 
secretion  and  thus  be  akin  to  the  adiposity  following  castra- 
tion; that  the  transient  glycosuria  which  was  observed  in  a 
few  instances  might  be  due  to  a hyperplasia  of  the  thyroid  or 
adrenals,  or  to  a state  of  lowered  activity  of  the  islets  of  Ean- 
gerhans,  or  even  perhaps  of  the  pancreatic  acini  themselves. 

With  this  suggestion  in  mind  it  was  proposed  among  other 
objects  to  devote  our  1909-1910  series  to  a more  careful  his- 
tological scrutiny  of  the  changes  in  these  other  glands.  We  di- 
rected our  attention  particularly  to  the  alterations  which  occur 
in  the  pancreas  and  its  islets,  with  results  which  will  appear  in 
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a subsequent  paper.  These  studies  naturally  led  us  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  of  the  hypophysecto- 
mized  animals,  and  our  observations  in  this  direction  form  the 
basis  of  this  present  communication,  in  which  reference  will 
also  be  made  to  certain  clinical  applications  of  our  findings. 

In  the  earlier  series  (1908-1909)  as  recorded  by  Crowe, 
Cushing  and  Homans,  though  polyuria  was  commonly  ob- 
served, the  immediate  post-operative  presence  of  a reducing 
substance  in  the  urine  had  been  noted  in  a few  instances  only. 
It  was  naturally  ascribed  to  the  anaesthetic.  The  animals  in 
our  present  series  (1909-1910)  were  observed  with  greater 
care  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  learned  that  an  early  and  spon- 
taneous glycosuria  might  be  anticipated  in  the  majority  of 
the  animals.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  subjected  to 
the  operation  for  total  removal,  whether  or  not  the  gland 
proved  subsequently  to  have  been  extracted  in  its  entirety; 
for  it  is  in  this  procedure  that  the  hypophyseal  stalk  is  manip- 
ulated and  crushed  in  a particular  way. 

As  this  post-operative  glycosuria  proves  to  be  transient,  it  is 
a natural  supposition  that  many  cases  which  would  have 
shown  a reducing  substance  were  overlooked  in  the  series  of 
the  previous  year,  since  the  routine  of  examining  the  first 
voided  specimen  was  not  followed.  Furthermore,  in  view  of 
the  marked  polyuria  which  usually  occurs,  if  the  first  speci- 
men, with  its  definite  reducing  properties,  is  allowed  to  be 
come  diluted  with  the  total  day’s  amount  the  early  and 
transient  appearance  of  a reducing  substance  may  readily 
escape  notice  on  a casual  examination  of  the  mixed  24-hour 
specimen— another  possible  source  of  error. 

. Tt  must  be  said’  however,  that  in  a number  of  the  animals 
in  our  present  series  a trace  of  the  reducing  substance  often 
persisted  for  a day  or  two,  the  early  typical  reduction  of 
Fehling  s solution  gradually  fading  to  a mere  greenish-yellow 
discoloration-referred  to  as  an  “atypical  reduction”  and 
probably  not  due  to  dextrose.  The  reducing  body  of  the  earlier 

tioTtTa’nd  rirotior a positive  ymt  fennenta- 

though  as  our  charts  will  show,  a temporarily  lowe  ’T 
lation  limit  may  be  expected  even  under  these  T™1' 
This  fact  suggested  that  the  character  of  the  d a “mstances- 
ulations  was  the  essential  element  in 
glycosuria,  rather  than  the  operative  method  tf  0”  °f  ^ 
the  gland  or  the  administration  of  the  lltl  aPP«ng 
surgical  procedure  and  the  duration  of  th!  fOT  the 

practically  the  same  whether  the  object  \e I ^°™ance  ar<= 
removal.  The  chief  difference  between  the  t P ^ °T  8 total 
m the  manner  of  treating  the  stalk  for  °peratlons  >>es 

this  structure  need  not, 'and  should  not  fT®"  ~als 
glandular  manipulations.  On  the  nt  J V /amaged  by  tbe 
tion  destined  to  be  total,  after  free  ^ "*  the  extirPa- 
attachment  of  the  posterior  lobe  the  inf6  ,VaSCular  dMal 
of  the  dangling  gland  is  pinched  off  atbacbrnent 

as  possible,  so  that  as  little  as  may  be  of  1 PS  M hi§b  »P 
is  left  adhering  to  the  infundibular  stolk  ^Tb 


If  the  manipulations  have  been  successful  the  isolated  »iy 
is  then  lifted  out  intact. 

Needless  to  say,  in  all  of  the  animals  the  urine  ms  ear..  1 
ined  previous  to  the  operation,  and  it  may  be  noted  far 
the  large  number  of  dogs  subjected  to  hypophysectomv  in 
present  series  no  instance  of  pre-existing  glycosuria  tola 
observed.  In  order  to  test  the  relation  of  the  anaesthetir,  1 
the  problem,  a number  of  animals  of  the  average  size  and  1 

employed  in  this  series  were  anaesthetized  with  ether  for.  ' , 

responding  periods  without  the  subsequent  appearance  of  1 ( 
ducing  body  in  the  urine.  For  further  control,  a few  tttu  1 
operations  were  carried  to  the  point  of  free  exposure «'  fe  ] 

gland,  but  without  subjecting  the  structure  itself  to  r 1 
manipulation.  These  animals  also  showed  no  reducin'  k j 
stance  in  the  urine.  1 

These  primary  observations,  disclosing  the  frequent  m 
rence  of  glycosuria  immediately  after  a total  hypophneeto. 
led  us  to  conjecture  that  the  assimilation  limit  in  these  tm 
would  subsequently  be  found  to  be  altered,  and  it  was  1 
supposed — erroneously  as  events  proved — that  a pemaaer 
lowered  carbohydrate  tolerance  would  be  demonstrable,  lb 
furthermore  is  the  view  which  has  been  the  basis  appaiwij 
of  all  previous  investigations. 

With  this  preconception,  a primary  test  was  made  upon  p 
young  dogs  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  age,  one  beiu 
hypophysectomized,  the  other  used  as  a control.  A day  ■' 
two  after  the  spontaneous  post-operative  glycosuria  of  r 
f ormer  puppy  had  disappeared,  a diet  of  white  bread  iu  q" 
amounts  was  given  to  the  two  animals.  The  reducing  k 
stance  promptly  reappeared  in  the  urine  of  the  animal  * 
jected  to  operation,  whereas  the  urine  of  the  control  baa  ’ 
reducing  properties.-  Contrary  to  our  expectation,  hofw 
this  lowered  assimilation  limit  shown  by  the  hypopb;** 
mized  animal  did  not  persist,  and  after  a number  of  k 
even  forced  feeding  with  white  bread  failed  to  produce  pf» 
suria  in  either  animal.  It  was  evident  that  the  carbohydra.' 
tolerance,  distinctly  lowered  during  the  early  post-operar 
period,  had  again  increased  after  an  interval  of  a few  day 
Whether  the  former  assimilation  limit  had  merely  been 
gained  or  whether  an  actual  increase  in  tolerance  bad  b*1'- 
established  could  not,  of  course,  be  determined  by !llf 
crude  experiment. 

Having  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  post-operative 
neous  glycosuria  bore  a definite  relation  to  the  surgica 
ulations  of  the  gland  and  that  the  brief  period  of 
drate  intolerance  was  followed  by  a re-establishment  0 
erance  at  least  to  the  normal,  it  was  determined  to  tes  «" 
points  more  systematically. 

II.  Conduct  of  Experiments. 

Healthy  young  dogs,  averaging  about  one  year  of 
usually  of  the  fox-terrier  type,  were  chosen  assubjec  • ^ 
animal  was  confined  in  a carefully  constructed  metabo  1. 
for  a number  of  days  before  the  operation,  on  a did c® 
of  125  to  150  gms.  of  lean  ground  beef.  This  was  . 
obviate  the  intestinal  disturbances  engendered  by  e j 
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mms,  a— g mi  panmaaTj?  tests  to  establish  their  normal 
ar  tolerance,  remained  in  good  condition  with  normally 
ned  stools,  and  uncontaminated  urine  could  be  obtained, 
n performing  the  hypophyseetomy  we  have  followed  the 
e operative  methods  practiced  in  the  Hunterian  Labora- 
’ during  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  fully  described  by 
we,  Cushing  and  Homans.  The  surgical  difficulties  asso- 
ed  with  this  delicate  procedure  may  with  experience  be  so 
ipletely  overcome  as  to  enable  one  to  remove,  in  the  average 
■,  the  entire  structure,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  lobe,  or 
itically  any  desired  proportion  of  either  lobe.  After  one 
learned  to  free  the  posterior  dural  attachment  of  the 
id  at  the  point  of  entry  for  the  vessels  to  the  para  nervosa,* 
dislocation  and  removal  of  this  separate  lobule,  together 
l its  epithelial  investment  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the 
ous  forms  of  glandular  mutilation.  However,  there  need 
•lv  be  any  uncertainty  at  the  time  of  operation  as  to  the 
ree  of  success  of  the  attempted  measure,  whatever  it  may 
In  the  entire  series,  nevertheless,  not  only  have  the  frag- 
lts  removed  at  operation  been  sectioned,  but  in  every  case 
al  sections  have  been  made  of  the  interpeduncular  block 
issue  removed  post  mortem.  This  block  should  include  the 
; of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  entire 
tents  of  the  sella  turcica,  together  with  its  dural  lining, 
y in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  establish  beyond  equivocation 
only  the  size  but  the  state  of  functional  activity  of  the 
idular  fragment  which  has  been  left, 
n the  carbohydrate  assimilation  tests  definite  weighed 
mnts  of  cane  sugar  dissolved  in  warm  water  were  admin- 
red  by  a stomach  tube.  In  all  cases  the  normal  tolerance 
he  individual  animals  was  approximately  established  by  a 
?s  of  determinations  previous  to  the  hypophyseetomy,  and 
post-operative  tolerance  was  established  by  the  same 
nod  after  varying  intervals  of  time.*  For  a number  of 
ons  we  have  in  most  cases  preferred  to  work  on  the  basis 
fierance  for  carbohydrate  ingested  rather  than  given  in- 
anously.  It  gave  us  a better  estimate  of  the  power  of 
rption,  destruction  and  storage  of  sugar  than  could  have 
acquired  had  the  carbohydrate  been  thrown  in  large 
mts  directly  into  the  circulation.  Furthermore,  the  ani- 
were  less  inconvenienced  and  fewer  abnormal  factors  were 
iduced  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  such  frequent 
venous  injections  as  the  tests  would  have  required.  After 
>r  two  experiences  tractable  animals  accept  the  stomach 
without  resistance. 

ccharose  was  chosen — despite  its  being  a somewhat  more 
lex  body  than  glucose— partly  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
als  drooled  into  the  cages  after  the  administration  of  the 
• there  would  be  no  danger  of  contamination  of  the  urine 

ndy  and  Goetsch:  The  blood  supply  of  the  pituitary  body. 

'.  Anat.,  1910,  XX,  p.  137. 

d we  been  cognizant  when  these  studies  were  undertaken  of 
ore  refined  methods  of  quantitative  determination  of  the 
output  in  the  urine  we  would  have  been  spared  the  tedium 
Be  repeated  tests  to  establish  the  tolerance. 


administered  by  mouth.  Needless  to  say,  the  cages  were  thor- 
oughly and  frequently  cleaned,  and  in  case  one  of  the  animals 
acquired  diarrhoea  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
sugar  feeding  was  interrupted  and  all  specimens  of  urine 
under  the  suspicion  of  contamination  by  converted  saccha- 
rose which  had  been  carried  through  the  intestinal  canal  and 
ineffectually  screened  out,  were  discarded.  However,  the 
chance  of  error  on  this  score  with  cane  sugar  feeding  seems 
very  slight;  for  in  a few  animals  afflicted  with  diarrhoea, 
causing  an  obvious  contamination  of  the  urine,  the  dextrose 
tests  were  always  negative  provided  the  amount  of  sugar  ad- 
ministered had  been  below  the  assimilation  limit. 

In  some  animals  in  the  late  post-operative  stages,  when  the 
assimilation  limit  became  very  high,  the  large  amount  of 
carbohydrate  would  not  always  be  completely  retained  by  the 
stomach.  If  any  sugar  was  regurgitated,  however  under  such 
circumstances  the  urine  would  betray  this  fact  by  its  high 
specific  gravity  and  content  of  mucus  and  food  particles  and 
the  findings  could  be  disregarded.  Scrupulous  observance  of 
these  precautions  should  eliminate  the  possible  sources  of 
error  associated  with  this  manner  of  making  the  tests. 

However,  for  purposes  of  control,  tests  were  made  in  cer- 
tain cases  with  the  intravenous  injection  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  glucose  solution.*  In  a number  of  instances,  further- 
more, extracts  of  posterior  lobe,  of  anterior  lobe  and  of  thy- 
roid gland  were  administered  hypodermically,  intravenously  or 
by  mouth,  simultaneously  with  the  sugar  feeding,  with  the  re- 
sults to  be  recorded  below. 

III.  Protocols  op  Experiments. 

At  the  outset  of  our  investigations  it  was  unknown  to  us 
whether  the  obvious  disturbances  of  carbohydrate  metabolism 
were  associated  with  the  activity  of  the  pituitary  body  as  a 
whole  or  with  the  function  of  one  or  another  of  its  anatomical 
subdivisions.  We  were  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  in  view  of  the  stress  laid  on  this  portion  of  the 
gland  in  the  earlier  studies  from  this  laboratory.  Thus  in 
practically  all  of  the  cases  of  spontaneous  post-operative  gly- 
cosuria and  in  the  instance  of  white  bread  feeding  related 
above,  we  were  dealing  with  animals  subjected  to  a complete 
or  to  a nearly  complete  extirpation  of  the  entire  gland— ani- 
mals, in  other  words,  in  whom  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
acute  glandular  deficiency  (cachexia  hypophyseopriva)  were 
likely  to  appear  after  intervals  varying  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  As  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  was  first  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  operations  of  this  type  the  results 
may  be  presented  at  the  outset,  for  though  they  are  far  less 
striking  than  in  the  ease  of  the  longer  lived  animals  they 
nevertheless  show  points  of  interest. 

Four  of  our  observations  (Nos.  60,  63,  57,  66)  belong  in 
this  group.  In  two  of  them  the  normal  tolerance  was  estab- 
lished for  cane  sugar  by  mouth,  and  in  the  other  two  for  glu- 

8 In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  unnecessarily  large 
amount  of  fluid  into  the  circulation,  the  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions were  used  as  the  assimilation  limit  increased. 
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cose  intravenously,  before  the  hypophysectomv.  All  four  ani- 
mals promptly  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  them  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  owing  to  the 
onset  of  symptoms  of  cachexia.  Nevertheless  the  post-opera- 
tive observations  made  in  this  interval  showed  in  two  cases  a 
transient  spontaneous  glycosuria,  in  three  cases  a temporary 
lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit  and  in  three  a slight  in- 
crease in  the  tolerance  before  death  even  in  this  short  period. 
This  restoration  of  the  normal  tolerance  and  a final  slight  in- 
crease over  the  former  assimilation  limit  was  shown  for  the 
intravenous  as  well  as  for  the  intraoral  method  of  sugar  ad- 
ministration. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  these  two 
methods  both  of  them  were  employed  in  one  individual  (No. 
58)  in  a subsequent  group. 


A.  Observations  on  the  changes  of  the  assimilation  limit  for 
cane  sugar  by  mouth  and  glucose  intravenously  in  ani- 
mals deprived  of  nearly  the  entire  gland. 

The  first  four  protocols  therefore  will  record  the  observa- 
tions made  upon  animals  subjected  to  a complete  or  nearly 
complete  glandular  extirpation.  Needless  to  say  they  have 
been  shorn  of  practically  all  data  unrelated  to  the  subject  in 
question.  J 

No.  60.— ( Series  of  1909-10.)  Primary  levering  of  tolerance  tor 
cane  sugar  by  mouth  during  week  after  operation  V? 
rise  to  normal.  Tests  interrupted  by  atZZZ  dl*  J ^ ~ 
onset  of  cachexia  hypophyseopriva  on  23d  day.  (Tabl^T 

TAE“  I-TE8TS  °F  T°™  Cane  Suoab  by  mouth  „ 
No.  60. 
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A healthy  male,  6.6  kilo  ad„n  r-  . — — - 

age.  Kept  in  metabolism  cage  for  four  rf1*'**  ab°Ut  one  ye 
determine  normal  assimilation  for  sacoh  ^ Pri°r  ‘Wrat] 
I).  Tolerance  established  ^ "0Uth  «*• 

May  28.  Operation.— Removal  „p  ?°  d 80  gms- 
entire  anterior  lobe;  gland  framed  '°be  and  prac‘ 
estimate  a "nearly  total"  hypoohvserf  removaI-  Opei 
Posedly  of  anterior  lobe,  left  X"  m ^ A Sma“  £ 
May  29— No  post-operative  polyuria  or  “Ddibu!ar  stalk, 
May  31-Tune  10— Establishment  of  ?’yc°suria' 
about  20  gms.  below  normal  on  the  thb°d ' '°Peratlve  toleran 
sequent  rise  to  80  gms.,  the  normal . , and  fourth  days 
body  weight  from  6.6  kilos  Rapid  ~ 

gefon-  4 k,l0S  durt»g  Period  of  sug, 

June  13. — Symptoms  of  dtstm. 
further  terts.  ™Per  ,e<1  to  a discontinuan 


[&:■  ■' 

June  20.— Distemper  followed  by  usual  manifestattas « . 
suing  cachexia.  Animal  sacrificed.  * t 

Autopsy.  Apparently  an  almost  total  removal.  A an 
granule,  which  might  be  glandular  substance  visible  at  the  bas  1 
of  the  stalk.  No  recognizable  posterior  or  anterior  lobe.  Smu  1 
of  special  note  in  the  gross  examination  of  the  other  organs,  a 1 
fundibular  block,  including  contents  of  sella  turcica,  premie 
usual  for  serial  sectioning.  ; 

Histological. — The  two  fragments  removed  at  operetta  prrf  1 
upon  microscopical  examination  to  be  the  Intact  posterior  lot* a; 
a large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  autopsy  specimen  showed  on  serial  sections  a few  telki 
the  intermediate  lobe  type  adnerent  to  the  infundibular ' 
No  anterior  or  posterior  lobe  seen— in  short,  a more  wife 
extirpation  than  had  been  intended.  i 

Comment. — The  observation  is  not  a particularly  vM- 
one.  The  operative  intent  had  been  to  leave  just  enosgt:  1 

the  anterior  lohe  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  animal,  a total  re- 
moval of  this  lobe  being  incompatible  with  life,  as  has  k: 
shown.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  an  atiii 
under  these  circumstances  is  particularly  susceptible  to  in- 
fections or  to  intestinal  derangements,  which  are  apt  to  pr- 
cipitate  the  acute  symptoms  of  excessive  glandular  defiate.r  1 
shown  by  a fall  in  temperature,  tremors,  arching  of  theta, 
a slowed  respiration  and  ultimate  coma.  The  distemper  its 
occurred  on  the  26th  day  interrupted  the  tests  and  proves*: 
these  terminal  symptoms. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  spontaneous  post-operative  glw- 
suria  and  polyuria  were  observed.  This  is  so  exceptional  a- 
to  make  us  fear  that  a first  specimen  may  have  been  lost  f 
unrecorded.  A temporarily  lowered  assimilation  limit,  ta 
ever,  was  apparent,  for  on  the  third  day  60  gms.  of  saecha rso- 
produced  glycosuria,  whereas  80  gms.  had  been  required  k- 
fore  the  operation.  By  the  ninth  day  the  original  sugar  it- 
erance was  practically  regained,  80  gms.  again  giving  a diA 
reduction.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  increment  in  v,: 
weight  of  nearly  12  per  cent  during  the  sugar  feeding  I®'- 
of  10  days. 

No.  63.— (Series  of  1909-10.)  An  increase  of  tolerance  lor  & 
charose  by  mouth  seven  days  after  a “ nearly  total " ftgiwpb’1-- 
tomy.  Attempted  reduction  of  tolerance  by  the  hypoltnec  a 


Table  II. — Tests  of  Tolebance  fob  Cane  Sugab  bv  Mona 
No.  63. 


Date. 


May  31 
June  1 


Grams 
of  cane 
sugar 
given. 


0 

60 

70 

80 

80 

0 

Nearly 


Urine. 


i | i , 1 Formen-  JJJ 

Amt.  Sp.Gr.  Fehling.  j Nylander.  ^jon. 


310 

160 

840 

260 

280 

180 


1048 

1060 

1030 

1030 

1016 

1040 


0 

0 

0 

4-  slight 
0 


complete  hypophysectomy;  small  fragment 


t of  tf**' 


100 

110 

120 


lobe  remaining. 


400 

440 

120 

140 

210  1 
110 
160 
210 
180 


1020 

1010 

1040 

1022 

1028 

1022 

1034 

1032 

1028 

1020 


4 Slight-  | 
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A healthy  male,  9.1  kilo,  fox  terrier,  about  six  months  of  age 
d apparently  full-grown.  Observed  for  six  days  previous  to 

perf‘°n-  -Norm<*  tolerance  to  cane  sugar  feeding  established  It 
unething  below  80  gms.  aQea  « 

Ju!le  7-  deration.— A nearly  total  removal  of  the  gland.  No 
irgical  difficulties.  Prompt  recovery  from  the  anesthetic  No 
>st-operative  complications. 

June  8-9.— A moderate  polyuria  without  demonstrable  glyco- 


Feeding  tests  begun 


June  12. — Animal  in  perfect  condition, 
th  70  gms.;  negative. 

■June  lli.  Glycosuria  first  induced  by  90  gms.,  more  than  10 
ove  the  established  normal. 

June  16-19.— The  tolerance  increased  in  this  interval  (cf.  Chart 
i Jo  something  below  120  gms.,  40  gms.  above  the  established 


Tune  21.— One  hundred  grams  of  sugar  with  a coincident  hypo- 
•mic  injection  of  posterior  lobe  (0.5  gm.)  caused  immediate 
uiting,  whereas  this  amount  had  been  readily  taken  before. 
une  21,.— A repetition  of  the  experience  of  June  21;  prompt 
niting  of  80  gms.  On  June  26  a similar  experience  with  80  gms. 
une  80.— Subnormal  temperature  with  onset  of  symptoms  of 
hexia.  Animal  sacrificed. 

Mopsy.  The  naked  eye  examination  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
tricle  and  of  the  sella  turcica  disclosed  no  definite  glandular 
icture.  The  other  organs  showed  nothing  of  note  beyond  a be- 
aing  pneumonia  and  a mediastinal  abscess. 
istological.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  tissue  extirpated 
iperation  showed  it  to  consist  of  the  entire,  unbroken,  pos- 
or  lobe  and  a large  fragment  of  anterior  lobe.  Serial  sections 
•he  autopsy  material  disclosed  a remaining  small  group  of 
ile  anterior  lobe  cells  and  the  usual  tag  of  pars  intermedia— 
ther  words,  a “ nearly  total  ” extirpation. 


omment. — This  second  case  merely  serves  as  another  in- 
ce  of  an  increase  in  the  tolerance  to  cane  sugar  by  mouth 
to  120  gms.)  after  removal  of  nearly  the  entire  hypophy- 
It  also  illustrates  the  tendency  of  posterior  lobe  injection 
roduee  vomiting  of  ingested  sugars.  Otherwise  the  record 
no  especial  interest.  It  is  another  exception  to  the  gen- 
rule  regarding  a post-operative  spontaneous  glycosuria, 
ptoms  of  cachexia  hypophyseopriva  doubtless  supervened 
he  intrathoracic  infection  of  obscure  origin.  A viable 
nent  of  anterior  lobe  was  left,  sufficient  in  size  to  have 
;rved  life  under  ordinary  conditions. 

(Series  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of  tolerance  for 
venous  glucose  solutions  after  nearly  total  hypophysectomy. 
iry  fall  followed  by  a secondary  rise  exceeding  the  normal, 
etion  of  the  increased  tolerance  by  the  hypodermic  adminis- 
n of  posterior  lobe  extract.  Onset  of  cachexia  hypophy- 
wa  on  the  12th  day.  (Table  III.) 

e 3.— A healthy,  7.6  kilo,  fox-terrier  bitch,  about  7 months  of 
apparently  full-grown,  was  observed  for  six  days  previous  to 
tion,  on  the  usual  standard  diet.  The  animal’s  normal  tol- 
3 was  established  at  approximately  6 gms.  of  glucose  ad- 
tered  intravenously  in  20  per  cent  solution  into  the  exter- 
gular.  . , 

e 9.  Operation. — Extirpation  considered  as  practically  to- 
Fig.  1.)  Prompt  recovery  from  the  ansesthetic.  Animal  re- 
I to  metabolism  cage.  No  operative  or  post-operative  com- 
ons  of  any  kind. 


Glucose  is  No.  57. 


ittAVENUUS  INJECTION  OF 


Date. 


June  8 
**  4 

“ 5 

“ 0 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Cubic  centi-| 
meters  of 
fluid 
injected. 


0 

25 


30 

0 


Grams 

of 

glucose 

injected. 


Urine. 


Nearly  total  hypophysectomy. 

. 


0 
0 
0 
20 
17.6 
26 

26  c.  c. 
26*801. 

0 

30 

35 

40 

26  cc.  + 
0.06  gm. 
post,  lobe 
hypo. 


0 

0 

0 

4 

3.6 
6 

0.26 

0 

7.6 
8-75 

10 

6.26 


130 
200 
i 60 
( 100 
100 
120 
230 


400 

200 

200 

00 

90 

100 

120 

140 

100 

110 

70 


1022 

1040 

1048 

1030 

1050 

1030 

1016 

1014 

1030 

1040 

1060 

1042 

1040 

1042 

1044 

1034 

1042 

1044 


0 

0 

t 

-Ml. 

0 

+ sl. 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 
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0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ s). 
0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 


1 


+ 

0 

+ sl. 
+ 

+ sl. 


+ 

+ 


1* 

0 

• 2* 
• 2* 
•2* 

•a* 


M* 

■2* 


ammeters  magnification  of  posterior  and 
anterior  lobe  of  No.  57,  removed  at  operation.  Bensley:  6u* 
iron-haematoxylin.  Pars  nervosa  (P  N)  dislocated  from  its 
bed  in  anterior  lobe  (PA)  during  removal. 


June  9-10.— Slight  post-operative  polyuria  with  spontaneous 
glycosuria  on  first  specimens  voided. 

June  10-11. — Animal  in  perfect  condition.  Polyuria  and  gly- 
cosuria have  subsided. 

June  12.— Four  gms.  of  glucose  Intravenously  caused  a reappear- 
ance  of  the  glycosuria— an  amount  2 gms.  below  the  established 
pre-operative  normal. 

June  12-20.— Intravenous  tolerance  for  glucose  gradually  in- 
creased during  this  period,  until  on  June  18  intravenous  injection 
of  8.75  gms.  of  glucose  did  not  cause  glycosuria,  but  10  gms.  on 
the  following  day  gave  a positive  reduction. 

Post-operative  tolerance  therefore  estimated  at  slightly  below 
10  gms. — 4 gms.  over  the  pre-operative  normal. 

June  20. — A smaller  dose  of  carbohydrate,  namely,  6.25  gms.  of 
glucose,  given  coincidently  with  a hypodermic  injection  of  .05 
gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract  caused  glycosuria. 

June  23. — The  animal  was  sacrificed  owing  to  the  onset  of 
symptoms  of  cachexia  hypophyseopriva 

Autopsy. — The  naked  eye  examination  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  sella  turcica  confirmed  the  operation  as  a nearly  total  removal 
of  the  gland.  No  apparent  fragments  of  either  lobe.  Nothing 
noteworthy  on  gross  examination  of  other  organs.  Tissues  pre- 
served and  sectioned  in  the  usual  manner. 

Histological. — Serial  sections  of  the  infundibular  region  reveal 
merely  a small  residual  fragment  of  pars  intermedia  adjacent  to 
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pi  s 


the  infundibular  stalk  (Pig.  2),  confirming  the  practical  totality 
of  the  extirpation. 


Comment. — In  this  animal  an  earlier  attempt  to  determine 
the  carbohydrate  tolerance  by  mouth  had  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  persistent  regurgitation,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
injection  methods.  The  case  demonstrates  that  the  tolerance 
for  glucose  intravenously  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  for  cane  sugar  by  mouth.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a lowered  assimilation  limit  for  the  first  few  days  after  opera- 
tion and  a subsequent  increase  over  the  normal  as  determined 
before  operation. 

The  protocol  clearly  indicates  that  in  these  states  of  in- 
creased sugar  tolerance  the  coincident  hypodermic  injection  of 
a small  amount  of  posterior  lobe  extract  may  lower  the  toler- 
ance at  least  for  glucose  administered  intravenously  and  cause 
a temporary  glycosuria.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  injection  of  posterior  lobe  extracts  does  not  serve  to 


t io.  2. — Nine  diameters  magnification  of  o«o  * ^ 
from  the  Interpeduncular  block  o[  No  57  th®, seric8 

5e;  Helly;  H and  E.  Showing  small  fraLl.1'.011  No'  25 : 
with  few  adherent  pars  Intermedia  cells  ( H >1,°  sta!k  (S) 
(C).  vessels  and  sellar  dura  below  (D),  commissure"  d c”'0* 

ward  off  states  of  threatened  cachexia  lmv.nl,,,, 
does  the  administration  of  anterior  lobe  or  whol^T1'  ]'  ^ 
tracts.  If  the  whole  gland  had  been  Led  no J ? 
these  terminal  symptoms  have  been  at  least  nostn  3 , 
lowering  of  the  sugar  assimilatioL  S ZtS't  \ 
shown  as  well.  u “ “a\e  been 


No.  66.— (Series  of  1909-10.)  Relative 
venom  glucose  solutions  before  and  after  ance  for  >nlra- 
hypophysectomy.  Demonstration  of  post  one  P,nchcallV  complete 
erance  which  could  be  lowered  by  the  coin  n ,ncreas’1  in  M- 
jection  of  posterior  lobe  extract.  Acute  mt  hypodermic  in- 
""  IMh  day.  (Table  IV.)  Vnptoms  of  apituitarism 

{ A honlthv  c n i.n 


t luc  icin  uay.  uiable  TV.)  r aPmitarism 

June  ■!•— A healthy,  6.9  kilo,  dog  about 
confined  in  a metabolism  cage  on 'the  a,0^6"1'  °f  age’  was 
previous  to  operation.  The  normal  tolerZT , * f°r  slx  ^ys 
cose  solutions  introduced  Into  the  , . 20  per  glU- 

lished  at  about  7.5  gms.  \.04  , , rnal  jugular  was  estab- 

U)  firtprntinnt  tt_.  . . ll/-  v 


woo  ovum  uua  ailiuuulb, 

lished  at  about  7.5  gms.  \.0if  exteri 
June  10.  Operation.  Usual  trehnlque  a 

e-  A supposedly  total  ex- 


Table  IV.— Tests  of  Tolebance  fob  Intbayesocs  Ixjectkh, 
Glucose  is  No.  66. 


Cubic  centl- 

Grams 

Urine. 

Date. 

meters  of 

of 

St 

(.* 

fluid 

glucose 

rn 

"O 

injected. 

injected. 

a 

< 

a. 

« 

» 

£ 

55 

June  4 

0 

0 

140 

1030 

0 

*•  5 

0 

0 

25 

i PO 

1028 

0 

0 

\ 190 

1026 

1 0 

0 

» 7 

35 

7 

120 

1022 

0 

0 

“ 8 

40 

8 

no 

1032 

+ 

+ ; 

*•  9 

37.6 

7.6 

J 120 

i 160 

1010 

1020 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

**  10 

0 

0 

120 

1042 

0 

0 I 

Total  hypophysectomy. 

*'  11 

0 

0 

2700 

1006 

1st 

spec  + 

+ 

0 

0 

“ 12 

0 

0 

700 

Some 

feces. 

0 

0 

“ 13 

0 

0 

640 

1012 

0 

0 

“ 14 

0 

0 

720 

1008 

0 

0 

“ 15 

0 

0 

a it) 

1010 

0 

0 

“ 16 

0 

0 

720 

1008 

1 o 

0 

“ 17 

0 

0 

610  1 

1010 

o 

0 

*•  18 

460  ! 

feces. 

1 0 

0 

“ 19 

410 

feces. 

0 

0 

“ 20 

40 

8 

800 

1022 

0 

0 

“ 21 

40 

10 

620 

1020 

0 

0 

“ 22 

46 

11.25 

320 

1016 

0 

0 

**  23 

40  + 0.6  gm. 

10 

120 

1020 

+ 

+ 1 

post,  lobe 

1 

hypo. 

• Not  determined. 

tirpation.  Gland  removed  intact.  Prompt  recovery  fro®  4 
anaesthetic.  No  post-operative  complications. 

June  11. — A marked  polyuria  (2700  cc.  in  24  hours),  wilt ef- 
taneous  glycosuria  showing  only  in  the  first  voided  specimen 
June  12-19.  No  injections  were  made  during  this  interval. 
June  20. — Injections  resumed.  Eight  grams  negative. 

June,  21. — Intravenous  injection  of  10  gms.  of  glucose  in  -i  P 
cent  solution — 2%  gms.  above  the  pre-operative  tolerance  esti 
lished  on  June  9 — produced  no  glycosuria 
June  22. — An  injection  of  11.25  gms.  was  likewise  ne3““ 
showing  that  the  post-operative  tolerance  was  at  least  more  t ' 
3.75  gms.  above  the  previously  established  normal.  j 

June  2d.—' The  intravenous  administration  of  10  8®'  * 
coincident  hypodermic  injection  of  .05  gm.  of  posterior  o 
tract,  produces  glycosuria.  . b!, 

June  Sip — Animal  ill;  slow  pulse  and  respiration  »d  s 
mal  temperature  evidence  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  hypop  • 
cachexia.  Sacrificed. 

Autopsy. — A total  removal,  judging  from  naked  eye  appe 
of  the  base  of  the  brain.  No  gross  lesions  in  the  other r « ^ ^ 
Histological. — The  tissue  removed  at  operation  prove  _ . 
major  portion  if  not  the  entire  gland.  The  autopsy 


showed  the  presence  of  an  intermediate  lobe  fragment^ ^ ^ 


entire  absence  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  characteristic 
anterior  lobe. 

Comment. — This  is  a second  illustration  of  iucw**  ^ 
intravenous  tolerance  to  glucose.  In  twelve  days  if  ^ 
rose  to  more  than  3.75  gms.  over  the  normal  detenm  ■ 
fore  operation,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Here  *g* 
jection  of  posterior  lobe  extract  served  temporal }'  i 
the  acquired  degree  of  overtolerance.  | 

B.  Observations  on  sugar  tolerance  after  depriid* 
portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  alone. 


We  have  seen  that  operative  removal  of  the  j>D^  ^ 
posterior  lobes  together  may  cause  a primary  a ;- 


quent  rise  above  the  normal  in  the  assimilati°n 


limit  h | 
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n nether  this  acquired  capacity  for  storing  carbohydrates  de- 
pends upon  the  loss  of  either  subdivision  of  the  gland  singly, 
5r  whether  it  is  related  to  the  cessation  of  function  in  "the 
•tructure  as  a whole. 

In  the  earlier  studies  from  this  laboratory  particular  stress 
vas  laid  upon  the  physiological  importance  of  the  pars  an- 
enor.  As  an  outcome  of  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  in 
he  present  series  we  became  aware  that  our  predecessors  had 
ttnbuted  the  post-operative  disturbances  which  they  observed 
io  exclusively  to  this  subdivision  of  the  gland.  Their  atten- 
lon  had  at  first  been  directed  more  particularly  to  the  acute 
isturbances  leading  up  to  cachexia  hypophyseopriva — a state 
Inch  supervenes  on  the  loss  of  the  entire  gland— and  this 
mipt  upsetting  of  the  physiological  equilibrium  they  had 
roperly  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  the  anterior  lobe,  for  pos- 
‘ior  'obe  extirpation  seemed  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
te  maintenance  of  life. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  acquired  tolerance  for  carbohydrates 
concerned  a deficiency  of  the  anterior  lobe  seems  to  play,  at 
,st  relatively,,  a very  insignificant  role.  This  is  shown, 
st|y>  ’n  negative  fashion  by  the  failure  of  animals  deprived 
a portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  alone  to  acquire  a high  post- 
erative  tolerance;  and,  secondly,  in  more  positive  fashion  by 
) fact  that  an  acquired  overtolerance  can  be  lowered  much 
>re  effectually  by  the  injection  of  posterior  lobe  extracts 
m by  the  injection  of  extracts  or  emulsions  of  the  pars  an- 
lor.  Indeed  such  positive  reductions  in  the  assimilation  limit 
actually  followed  injections  of  anterior  lobe  extracts  we  are 
lined  to  attribute  to  some  fragments  of  pars  intermedia 
t may  easily  have  clung  to  the  anterior  lobe  during  the 
chanical  separation  of  the  two  glandular  subdivisions  in  the 
cess  of  preparing  the  separate  extracts, 
t will  be  seen  in  the  following  experiment  that  a partial  re- 
lal  of  the  pars  anterior  led  to  the  usual  immediate  post- 
rative  lowering  of  tolerance  due  to  the  operative  manipula- 
is.  However,  there  was  no  subsequent  acquirement  of  over- 
ranee, such  as  seems  to  be  inevitable  when  the  posterior  lobe 
been  removed,  whether  alone  or  coincident!}'  with  some  of 
pars  anterior. 

>.50a.-<  Series  of  1909-1910.)  Determination  of  the  assimila- 
hmtt  for  cane  sugar  by  mouth  before  and  after  removal  of  a 
ment  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Posterior  lobe  remaining,  though 
matized.  Effect  of  hypodermic  administration  of  posterior 
extract  on  the  established  tolerance.  (Table  V.) 
ml  J5.— A healthy,  8.5  kilo,  adult  fox-terrier  bitch.  Normal 
ance  for  saccharose  administered  by  mouth  estimated  at 
t 110  gms.  (i.  e.  between  110  and  115  gms.).  It  was  found 
this  normal  assimilation  limit  could  be  reduced  by  the  coin- 
t injection  of  small  amounts  of  posterior  lobe  extract.  Thus 
'suria  would  occur  with  only  70  gms.  of  sugar  given  with  one- 
tieth  of  a gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract. 

V n.  Operation. — Removal  of  a considerable  fragment,  pos- 
one-third,  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  posterior  lobe  was 
Jy  traumatized  but  was  not  removed.  The  animal  made  a 
pt  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  and  operation,  and  remained 
luring  the  succeeding  days  of  observation.  The  first  speci- 
voided  after  operation  showed  a slight  glycosuria.  ' 


lent  condition.  — 1 “ 

mZ  SmS'  °f  Saccharose  by  m°»th  showed  a reduction. 

May  ..,.—110  gms.  gave  a mere  trace  of  reducing  substance 

19  a^d^6)  ^ ^ “ b6f°re  °Peration  (cf-  Table  V,  April 

ex^act'wUhA70y^srmfC  °f  °5  ^ of  lobe 

extract  with  70  gms.  of  saccharose  gave  the  same  degree  of 

glycosuria  as  on  May  5 before  the  operation.  Animal  sacrificed 

Autopsy.— Naked  eye  examination  of  the  base  of  the  brain  shows 

nteerhnPr|0P  y?alKStaIk  a“d  mU°h  °f  the  gland  ltseIf  intact.  The 
interpeduncuiar  block  and  the  dura  of  the  sella  turcica  were  dis- 
sected out  as  usual  in  one  piece  and  fixed  for  sectioning. 

Histological.— The  small  fragment  removed  at  operation  proved 
to  be  pars  anterior  alone:  no  pars  intermedia  included  Serial 
sections  of  the  interpeduncular  block  removed  at  autopsy  showed 


Table  V.- 


-Tests  of  Tolerance  foe  Cane  Scgab  by  Mouth  in 
No.  50a. 


Date. 

Grams 
of  cane 
sugar 
given. 

Injection 

of 

glandular 

extracts. 

Urine. 

Amt. 

Sp.Gr. 

Fehling 

Fermen 

tation. 

Polari- 

scope. 

Apr.  15 

50 

1035 

1010 

— 

- 18 

65 

0 

0 

0 

- 17 

80 

0 

0 

0 

“ 18 

100 

1020 

0 

0 

“ 19 

115 

0 

0 

0 

“ 21 

105 

+ 

+ 

1.8*  D.K. 

“ 28 

no 

1040 

0 

0 

0 

May  4 

- 5 

“ 17 
“ 17 

90 

70 

Partial 

.05  gm.  post 
lobe  hypo. 
•05  gm.  post. 
Jobe  hypo, 
hypophysecton 

700 

iy:  fra g 

1030 

mentof 

+ 

+ 

anterior 

0 

+ 

+ 

obe  alone 

0 

1-8*  D.  R. 
10*  D.  R. 
removed. 

**  18 

spec. 

+ 

+ 

1-6*11.  K. 

“ 19 

orn 

1000 

0 

0 

“ 20 

asn 

0 

0 

“ 21 

fmn 

0 

0 

•*  22 

120 

1007 

0 

0 

**  24 

110 

T 

+ SUSP. 
0 

+ 

+ 

0-7*  D.  R. 

“ 26 
**  27 

60 

70 

.05  irm.  post. 

lobe  hypo. 

• 05  gm.  post.  1 
lobe  hypo,  j 

400 

300 

1010 
1030  j 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

10*  D.  R. 

a normal  intact  posterior  lobe  and  a large  fragment  of  anterior 


Comment.  Though  not  a particularly  conclusive  observa- 
tion, nevertheless  the  protocol,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  following  group,  shows  that  a pure  anterior  lobe  defect 
without  a concomitant  posterior  lobe  lesion  need  produce 
little  alteration  in  the  carbohydrate  assimilation  limit.  The 
injection  of  posterior  lobe  extract  had  the  same  action  after 
operation  as  before — namely,  the  reduction  of  the  tolerance 
from  about  110  gms.  to  something  below  70  gms. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a partial  removal  of  the 
gland  without  intentional  contusion  of  the  stalk  caused  a 
transient  post-operative  glycosuria,  sugar  being  detected  in 
only  the  first  specimen  voided  after  operation. 


C.  Observations  on  the  sugar  tolerance  of  animals  deprived  of 
the  posterior  lobe  and  a fragment,  of  the  pars  anterior . 
enough  of  this  lobe  being  left  for  the  maintenance  of 
life. 

Removal  of  practically  the  entire  gland  has  been  shown  to 
produce  a transient  lowering  and  subsequent  rise  in  tolerance 
in  the  short  interval  before  the  onset  of  the  acute  terminal 
symptoms  of  glandular  deficiency.  Removal  of  a portion  of 
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the  anterior  lobe  alone  in  a single  case  showed  no  subsequent 
increase  in  tolerance. 

As  the  two  following  protocols  will  show  the  removal  of  the 
posterior  lobe,  together  with  only  a fragment  of  anterior 
lobe — a condition  not  incompatible  with  the  long  maintenance 
of  life — causes  the  same  primary  lowering  of  tolerance  and  the 
subsequent  rise  above  the  previously  established  normal. 

In  the  second  of  these  experiments  (No.  35),  the  animal  was 
kept  under  observation  for  some  five  months,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  established  rise  in  the  assimilation  limit  is  well 
shown,  even  though  a portion  of  the  pancreas  had  been  re- 
moved before  the  hypophysectomy. 

No.  59. — (Series  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of  the  assimilor 
tion  for  saccharose  administered  by  mouth  after  a partial  hypo- 
physectomy including  the  posterior  and  a fragment  of  the  an- 


Table  VI.- 


-Tests  of  Tolerance  for  Cane  Sugar  by  Mouth  in 
No.  59. 


Date. 


May  17 
“ 18 
“ 19 
**  20 
“ 21 


Grams 

of 

cane 

sugar 

given. 


**  81 
June  1 
“ 2 
“ 8 

4 

“ 6 
“ 8 
“ 12 
**  21 


60 

70 


100 

110 


Dosage  of 
glandular 
extract. 


420 


1040 

1022 

1020 

1030 

1022 


0 

suspic. 

suspic. 

+ 


Hypophysectomy;  post  lobe  and  fragment  of  ant.  lobe  removed . 


50 

70 

80 

100 

110 

120 

180 

130 

180 

110 

100 


1st  spec. 
2d  spec. 
3d  spec. 
1st  spec. 
2d  spec. 
1st  spec. 
2d  spec. 
1st  spec. 
2d  spec. 


.06  gm.  post. 

lobe  hypo. 
.05  gm.  post. 

lobe  hypo. 
• 06  gm.  ant. 

lobe  hypo. 
■ 1 gm.  ant. 
lobe  hypo. 


1008 

1006 


1010 

1008 


1022 


1030 

1040 

1028 

1027 

1080 

1034 

1030 

1020 

1040 

1048 

1040 

1038 

1060+1 


0 

0 

+ 

+ + 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ si. 

0 


0 

+ si. 

+ 

+ si. 
+ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 81. 
+ 

+ si. 
+ 


+ 81. 


+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 


2.3* 


•8* 

•1* 


1.2* 


12* 

16* 


ierior  lobe.  The  usual  primary  post-operative  decrease  ,„7 
ance  was  followed  by  a secondary  rise  exceediZZ 
Comparative  action  of  hypodermic  infections  of  postJZ 

“T  “* 

A healthy,  7.5  kilo,  bitch  ah„„, 
served  for  six  days  previous  to  operation6  onTh*13  °f  ^ 01> 
diet.  Normal  tolerance  established  at  about  inn6  USUaI  Standard 
by  mouth.  ut  cane  sugar 

May  2J,.  Operation.— Satisfactorv 
terior  lobe  and  left  half  of  anterior  lobe T"6  °f  gland'  Po8‘ 
ent  stalk  injury.  No  operative  complicationr™1  W'th°Ut  appar‘ 
May  25-30.— Marked  postoperative 

spontaneous  glycosuria  observed.  pol5'urla  (2320  cc.).  No 
May  2-5-29.— Demonstration  of  great, v i„ 
namely  to  60  gms.  or  less,  approximatin  ’ toleraa<*~ 
oper.-f”-"  normal  limit.  e y 40  gms-  below  the  pre- 


[No.  2-k 

May  SO-June  4- — Gradual  increase  of  tolerance  to  120  gm 

June  5-12. — Tolerance  established  at  130  gms.  (30  gm  ate, 
normal). 

June  22. — .05  gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract  hypoderaHi 
caused  glycosuria  with  100  gms.  of  cane  sugar. 

June  26.— .05  gm.  of  anterior  lobe  extract  hypodemia]; 
caused  no  glycosuria  with  100  gms.  of  cane  sugar. 

June  28. — 0.1  gm.  of  anterior  lobe  extract  hypodenniaS 
caused  glycosuria  with  100  gms.  cane  sugar,  double  the  te,  i 
posterior  lobe  extract  required. 

June  29-July  3. — Attempts  to  compare  the  effect  of  posta 
lobe  extract  administered  by  mouth  with  the  subcutaneous  tag 
proved  ineffectual,  as  0.2  gm.  caused  prompt  vomiting  of  the  1* 
gms.  of  saccharose. 

July  23. — Dog  in  good  condition.  Showing  no  symptoms  of 
hypophyseal  deficiency.  Sacrificed.  Autopsy  conducted  as  tut. 

Histological. — The  tissue  removed  at  operation  consisted  oi  the 
intact  posterior  lobe  together  with  a large  fragment  of  pars  it 
terior.  The  interpeduncular  block  removed  at  autopsy  store]  t 
considerable  residue  of  viable  anterior  lobe  together  with  a sail 
remnant  of  pars  intermedia. 

Comment. — There  was  an  unusually  high  grade  ot  in- 
operative polyuria  in  this  case,  and  unfortunately  (he  in 
voided  specimens  were  not  secured  and  tested  for  sugar.  Si 
the  marked  diuresis  and  spontaneous  glycosuria  usually  : 
hand  in  hand,  both  presumably  representing  the  introdmfe 
into  the  circulation  of  excessive  amounts  of  posterior  s' 
secretion,  a transient  glycosuria  might  have  been  espeeK 
However,  a temporarily  lowered  tolerance  (40  gms.  below  tr- 
normal)  was  demonstrated  even  to  the  sixth  day  (May  hi  j 
after  the  operation.  Had  we  been  making  a quant®' 
study  this  would  have  been  apparent  earlier,  namely, « >h 
third  day  (May  16),  when  110  gms.  gave  an  abundant rek, 
tion,  as  it  did  before  the  operation.  By  the  13th  da;  (J*- 
5),  the  tolerance  had  risen  to  130  gms.  (30  gms.  abort  i- 
normal),  where  it  remained  about  stationary  for  three 
It  may  possibly  have  risen  to  a higher  level  subsequent  y.  ^ 
no  further  tests  were  made  unassociated  with  the  injection 
extracts.  .. 

It  can  be  seen  that  .05  gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract  ® 
istered  hypodermically  served  to  restore  the  post-open" 
tolerance  practically  to  the  former  pre-operative  lew  0 ^ 
gms.  This  may  therefore  possibly  represent  the  PS1** 
secretory  insufficiency  of  the  posterior  lobe.  Do"  e 
amount  of  anterior  lobe  extract  was  needed  to  pro 
same  effect.  However,  as  we  have  stated,  this  *0'eraP*f j} 
ing  action  of  pars  anterior  extract  is  in  all  likelih  ^ ; 
large  measure  to  the  almost  unavoidable  incorpora  i 
some  of  the  pars  intermedia  in  the  preparations. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  estimate  t e 
amounts  of  posterior  lobe,  given  by  mouth  and  a nu ■ ^ ^ 
hypodermically,  in  producing  glycosuria  with  tie 
doses,  but  the  ingestion  of  the  extract  invariably  cai 
ing  of  the  sugar.  .wii, 

No.  35.— (Series  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of i 
limit  for  saccharose  of  an  animal  deprived  of  the  t ^ ^ ^ 
portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Rise  in  assimilation  < 
the  previous  normal.  (Table  VII.)  introdocuf 

With  the  thought  in  mind,  as  indicated  in  ^ „jrf: 

paragraphs,  that  the  alterations  in  carbohydrate  o 


jflU 
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«“»“  iu  me  senes  wore  subjected  to  a pancreatectomy, 

1 of  the  gland  but  its  duodenal  attachment  being  extirpated, 
the  following  case  as  a result  of  this  operation  the  usual  spon- 
neous  pancreatic  glycosuria  occurred,  but  the  normal  tolerance 
is  soon  regained.  The  hypophysectomy  was  performed  two 
jnths  later. 

December  29,  1909— A healthy,  full-grown,  7.5  kilo,  dog,  about 

iBle  VII. — Tests  of  Tolerance  fob  Saccharose  by  Mouth  in 
No.  35. 


tear  of  age,  was  deprived  of  a large  portion  of  the  pancreas, 
i pre-operative  tolerance  for  saccharose  by  mouth  was  not 
dished  for  this  individual  animal  but  from  our  subsequent 
•fences  it  can  be  approximately  estimated  at  80  to  90  gms.) 
animal  made  a good  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  and  there 
no  surgical  complications. 

lember  SO. — A spontaneous  glycosuria  with  reduction  of 
ng’s  solution;  positive  Nylander  and  fermentation  tests  and 
rtrorotatory  substance  present.  Though  the  specific  gravity 

L 


day. 

January  31-March  1. — Assimilation  limit  for  saccharose  rose 
from  60  gms.  on  February  1 to  90  gms.  on  February  28,  presum- 
ably the  animal’s  normal  assimilation  limit. 

March  It.  Operation. — Hypophysectomy  with  removal  of  pos- 
terior lobe  and  all  but  a small  fragment  of  anterior  lobe.  An  easy 
case;  no  surgical  complications. 

March  5. — Though  the  first  specimen  voided  after  operation 
showed  glycosuria,  50  gms.  of  sugar  on  this  date  were  negative. 

March  7-17. — Increasing  amounts  of  sugar  failed  to  give  glyco- 
suria until  160  gms.  led  to  a slight  reduction — 70  gms.  over  the 
pre-operative  normal. 

March  18-Apr it  5. — Further  rise  in  tolerance  until  180  gms.  gave 
faint  reduction  and  170  gms.  proved  negative. 

April  82-26. — Determination  of  assimilation  limit  for  saccha- 
rose, administered  with  a coincident  hypodermic  injection  of 
0.5  gm.  posterior  lobe  extract,  showed  that  glycosuria  then  oc- 
curred with  a sugar  dosage  of  between  80  and  90,  a lowering  of 
the  established  tolerance  by  one-half.  In  other  words,  this  dose  of 
glandular  extract  practically  restored  the  pre-operative  tolerance. 

April  30-May  5. — Demonstration  of  persistence  of  the  acquired 
overtolerance  at  about  180  gms.,  double  the  pre-operative  normal. 

May  9-16. — Detennination  of  assimilation  limit  with  coincident 
hypodermic  administration  of  .05-0.1  gm.  anterior  lobe  extract 
showed  that  this  extract  is  much  less  potent  in  reducing  the  ac- 
quired tolerance  than  is  extract  of  posterior  lobe.  In  other  words, 
140  gms.  of  sugar  (May  11)  was  necessary  to  give  glycosuria  with 
.05  gm.  of  the  extract,  and  double  this  dose  of  extract  failed  to 
give  any  reducing  properties  with  130  gms. 

May  23-21i. — Demonstration  of  persistence  for  two  months  of 
acquired  tolerance  at  about  180  gms.  (double  the  pre-operative 
normal). 

July  28. — Four  and  a half  months  after  the  hypophysectomy. 
Animal  has  remained  in  very  good  condition.  Present  weight 
10.2  kilos — a gain  of  2.7  kilos.  There  had  been  a particularly 
rapid  gain  during  the  period  of  sugar  feeding,  the  weight  on  May 
8 having  been  11.5  kilos,  a gain  of  4 kilos  or  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  original  weight.  Animal  sacrificed. 

Autopsy. — Gross  examination  showed  the  only  remaining  pan- ' 
creatic  tissue  to  be  a small  piece  attached  to  the  duodenum. 
There  was  a persistent  and  enlarged  thymus.  The  adhesions  be- 
tween the  sellar  dura  and  infundibulum  made  it  impossible  to 
estimate  in  the  gross  how -much  of  the  hypophysis  remained.  The 
interpeduncular  region,  with  the  remnants  of  hypophysis  and  the 
dura  of  the  sella  turcica,  was  blocked  out  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  after  its  removal,  to  be  serially  sectioned. 

Histological : — The  tissues  removed  at  operation  consisted  of  the 
intact  posterior  lobe  and  a fairly  large  fragment  of  anterior  lobe, 
certifying  the  surgical  procedure.  A study  of  the  serial  sections 
of  the  autopsy  material  showed  a remaining  viable  fragment  of 
the  anterior  and  of  the  intermediate  lobes. 

Comment. — This  is  the  first  of  the  more  important  obser- 
vations' up  to  which  we  are  leading.  The  protocol  shows  what 
a high  degree  of  tolerance  may  be  established — practically 
twice  the  normal — even  in  an  animal  previously  deprived  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  pancreas.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
preliminary  operation  would  in  itself  have  permanently  low- 
ered the  tolerance,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  seemed  to  play 
no  role  in  checking  the  rapid  increase  of  the  assimilation  limit 
after  the  hypophysectomy.  Inasmuch  as  the  supposedly  normal 
tolerance  of  the  animal  became  restored  after  the  pancreatec- 
tomy, it  would  appear  that  the  remaining  fragment  of  the 
pancreas  had  undergone  a functional  compensation,  in  so  far 
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as  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  may  be  ail  index,  or  else  that 
other  members  of  the  ductless  gland  series  had  themselves 
taken  part  in  this  compensation. 

Following  the  hvpophysectomy  the  usual  transient  glyco- 
suria occurred  and  the  animal  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 
months  became  adipose,  gaining  about  50  per  cent  over  its 
former  weight.  In  these  respects  the  effects  of  the  operation 
were  merely  comparable  to  those  observed  in  some  of  the 
series  of  1908-1909  and  recorded  by  Crowe,  Cushing  and 
Homans.  However,  the  increase  in  weight  in  this  instance 
was  obviously  accelerated  during  the  period  of  sugar  feeding. 
A similar  increment  in  weight  has  often  been  observed 
during  such  periods  of  sugar  feeding  in  both  man  and  animals 
in  these  states  of  hypopituitarism. 

It  was  demonstrated  for  this  particular  animal,  after  the 
final  establishment  of  his  high  sugar  tolerance,  that  the  hypo- 
dermic administration  of  one-twentieth  of  a gm.  of  posterior 
lobe  extract  given  eoincidently  with  the  saccharose  by  mouth, 
would  lower  the  tolerance  practically  to  its  former  normal 
level.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  an  equal  dose,  by 
weight,  of  anterior  lobe  extract  similarly  administered  re- 
duced the  tolerance  in  a slight  degree,  which,  however,  was  in 
one  way  comparable  to  the  reduction  shown  by  the  posterior 
lobe  extract. 

When  it  had  reached  its  post-operative  level,  three  weeks 
after  the  operation,  the  acquired  high  tolerance  in  this  case  re- 
mained stationary  for  three  months,  as  shown  by  the  tests  on 
May  1 to  5,  and  those  on  May  23  and  24. 

D.  Effect  on  the  sugar  tolerance  of  removal  of  the  posterior 
lobe  alone. 

The  foregoing  protocols  indicate  that  after  a nearly  total 
extirpation  of  the  gland,  as  well  as  after  the  removal  of  the 
posterior  lobe  with  varying  amounts  of  the  anterior  lobe  there 
occur  a primary  post-operative  fall  and  a subsequent  rise  in 
the  tolerance  for  sugar,  whether  administered  bv  mouth  or  in 
(ravenously.  The  results  from  a single  experience  suggest 
furthermore,  that  deficiency  of  the  anterior  lobe  alone  plavs  at 
least  a relatively  unimportant  rfile  in  the  ultimate  acq'uire 
ment  of  an  assimilation  limit  exceeding  the  normal  It 
mams  to  report  the  observations  on  animals  deprived  of  only 
the  posterior  obe  (pars  nervosa  and  its  epithelial  investment) 

Determinations  of  the  sugar  tolerance  were  made  upon  th« 
animals  after  operations  of  this  type.  In  one  of  them  7 
os ) studies  were  made  on  the  tolerance  not  onl  v w 
by  mouth  but  also  for  glucose  administered  intraven^^^ 
all  three  of  the  animals  the  characteristic  oost  nn  , In 
the  assimilation  limit  was  demonstrable  P^°Perahve^  in 
therefore,  clearly  suggests  that  a determinin'  feet P “Vf”’ 
in  the  establishment  of  the  high  post  onem*”  ^ 6ast 
deficiency  of  posterior  lobe  seefetion  tolerance  is  a 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  one  of 
immediate  post-operative  glycosuria 

' u is  t0  be  noted  that  animals  are  ant  , 
the  administration  of  posterior  lobe  extract  We‘eht  dUrlri8 


only  when  there  is  considerable  traumatism  of  the  stalk.  \\, 
assume  in  explanation  of  this  that  a simple  enucleation  of  t 
pars  nervosa  need  not  “ discharge  ” the  secretion  accumulate 
within  this  structure. 

No.  58. — (Series  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of  tolerom  M 
for  saccharose  ( ingested ) and  glucose  {intravenously)  after p 
terior  lobe  enucleation.  Effect  of  hypodermic  administration  ;• 
posterior  and  anterior  lobe  extracts  and  of  thyroid  extract  tpn 
the  increased  post-operative  assimilation  limit  for  sugar  by  mil 

Table  VIII. — Tests  of  Tolerance  fob  Cane  Sugab  Fours 
in  No.  58. 


June  12 
“ 13 

“ 14 


Grams 

of 

cano 

sugar 

given. 


0 

70 

80 


Granular 

extract 

dosage. 


Urine. 


16  1 76  1 1 170  11032  1 0 | 0 I I 

19-24.  Intravenous  tolerance  of  glucose  determined  (cr.TaoieiA. 


be 

a 

3 

r® 

fa 

Ny  lander. 

ill 

h 1 -• 

f if 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ .fi 

July 


Aug. 


Hypophysectomy;  enucleation  of  posterior  lobe. 


0 

90 

90 

90 

90 


0 

90 

100 

60 


100 

70 


.06  gm. 

Eost.  lobe 
ypo. 

.05  gm. 

Eost.  lobe 
ypo. 

.06  gm. 
post,  lobe 
hypo. 

0 

vomited. 
.05  gm. 
post,  lobe 
hypo. 

.06  gm. 
post,  lobe 
hypo. 

• 05  gm. 

Kost.  lobe 
ypo. 

.U6  gm. 
ant.  lobe 
hypo. 

.05  gm. 
ant  lobe 
hypo. 

.1  gm  thy- 
roid hypo. 
.1  gm.  thy- 
roid hypo. 
0 

• 06  gm.  p.  1 , 
.06  gm.  a.  1. 
hypo. 
Do. 

Do. 


100 


100 


1030 


1024 


0 
0 
+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ v’y  si. 
+ 

+ 


suspic. 


0 

suspic. 


suspic. 


0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ si. 


+ 

d'btful 

0 


Effect  also  of  the  intravenous  injection  of  pos/erioc  “ ^ 

lobe  extract  upon  the  increased  intravenous  tolersnc 

(Tables  VIII  and  IX.)  ' . V. one 

June  12-2.}. — A healthy  adult,  8 kilo,  fox-terrier  ^ j 
age.  Observed  for  13  days  previous  to  oper*Mnwl))islled  (!■-- 
diet.  Normal  tolerance  to  cane  sugar  by  mmd  es  1T1rrav.-]i:i'- 
12-15,  Table  VIII),  at  about  80  gms.  and  for  8lllcose 
(June  19-23,  Table  IX)  at  8.75  gms.  tbeP^  ' 

June  25.  Operation. — A clean-cut  enucleat  on  jj,tp 

lobe,  without  Injury  to  the  anterior  lobe  or  to  ^ Mnl)jtiot 
gleal  complications.  Dog  returned  to  cage  in  g°°  to 

First  specimen  of  urine  voided  after  opera  o 
ductlon  of  Fehling’s  solution.  h01|t  jivotf-1 

June  25-2.9. — A moderate  grade  of  polyuria  « 

(Table  IX.) 
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f -with  60  gms.  of  cane  sugar  (30  gms.  below  the  estab- 
lished tolerance)  .05  gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract  administered 

rhough^his  h r'"  the  UriDe  3 traCe  °f  reducinS  substance. 

this  body  reducc<i  Fehling's  solution  it  was  present  in 
inly  a very  small  amount,  for  it  did  not  cause  fermentation  with 
yeast  and  did  not  polarize. 

July  22-August  3— Negative  tests  with  ,0„  gm.  posterior  lobe  ex- 
ract  and  coincident  feeding  of  sugar  in  amounts  below  60  gms 

.'~P°Ster,or  Iobe  extrae*  <06  gm.  hypodermically) 
aused  a glycosuria  with  70  gms.  (20  gms.  below  the  tolerance)  of 
ane  sugar  by  mouth. 

4ZX  1 °*n  6'~An‘erior  lobe  extra<*  (-05  gm.  hypo.)  did  not 
„duce  70  or  80  gms.  of  sugar. 

tZT  ?~T6StS  WUh  thyr°‘d  extract  hypodermically  showed 
slight  action  in  reducing  the  tolerance.  The  action  of  this  ex- 
■aet  was  apparently  less  potent  than  was  that  of  the  anterior 
be  and  far  less  than  that  of  the  posterior  lobe,  twice  as  large  a 
ise  being  necessary  to  produce  glycosuria  with  amounts  almost 
) to  the  level  of  tolerance. 

August  10,  12,  13.— A combination  of  anterior  and  posterior  lobe 
tracts  proved  only  slightly  more  potent  in  causing  glycosuria 
an  when  posterior  lobe  extract  alone  was  used.  Thus  .05  gm 
posterior  lobe  caused  a reduction  with  60  gms.  and  was  sus- 
:ous  with  50  (July  23).  A combination  of  .05  gm.  posterior 
)e  and  .05  gm.  anterior  lobe  extract  gave  glycosuria  with  60 
is.  of  sugar,  but  none  with  50.  In  other  words,  anterior  lobe 
tract,  alone  or  together  with  posterior  lobe  extract,  had  prac- 
ally  no  action  in  reducing  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  for  cane 
rar  taken  by  mouth. 

Comment— This  experience  demonstrates  that  posterior 
e removal  alone  may  cause  a post-operative  rise  in  tolerance 
ingested  saccharose— a rise,  to  be  sure,  of  little  more  than 
gras,  in  this  case  and  hence  not  so  significant  as  in  the 
ceding  case  (Jfo.  35),  in  which  a large  part  of  the  pituitary 
ly  had  been  removed.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
re  enucleation  of  the  pars  nervosa  and  its  immediate 
diehal  investment  necessarily  leave  much  of  the  pars  in- 
nedia  unaffected  and  still  capable  of  discharging  “ hyaline  ” 
way  of  the  channels  of  exit  for  this  secretion  in  the  stalk, 
ice  pars  nervosa  enucleation  means  in  the  average  case 
of  a deficit  of  posterior  lobe  (including,  of  course,  pars 
media)  secretion  than  would  be  the  case  with  more  ex- 
ive  manipulations,  such  as  characterized  the  operation  in 
35. 

he  experience  shows,  furthermore,  that  the  hypodermic 
frustration  of  posterior  lobe  extract  is  far  more  efficacious 
>wering  the  post-operative  assimilation  limit  than  is  an  in- 
on  of  an  equal  amount  of  anterior  lobe  extract.  Its 
;rs  in  this  direction  are  indeed  practically  equivalent  to 
5 the  dosage  if  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the  extracts  of 
-wo  glandular  subdivisions. 

58.  ( Continued ) . — Determination  of  tolerance  for  glucose 
venously  ( simultaneously  with  that  for  ingested  cane  sugar 
ible  \VIII)  before  and  after  posterior  lobe  enucleation.  Effect 
jf  the  coincident  intravenous  injection  of  anterior  and  pos- 
lobe  extract  upon  the  intravenous  tolerance  to  glucose, 
operative  tolerance  to  Iwvulose. 

determine  whether  in  the  same  animal  and  under  the  same 
-ions  the  intravenous  tolerance  for  glucose  is  comparable  In 


June  20-23.  The  normal  tolerance  for  glucose  riven  int™ 

u"iT,r, ■■  ■b“  > — 

tenth  of  that  for  ingested  saccharose 
June  23.  Operation— (Posterior  lobe  removal  ) 
ZcZrfa'°'~A  m°derate  grade  °f  P01^18  witbou‘  spontaneous 

toleraLe2^Thli7'~TDetTinati°n  °f  ^^ntlve  intravenous 

t2r.  Jz:z;n 

gms.  or  3 gms.  in  excess  of  the  pre-operative  tolerance 
July  19— The  intravenous  injection  of  7.5  gms.  tevulose  caused 
“ tevulosuna,  equivalent  to  the  glycosuria  produced  by 
.25  gms.  glucose.  In  others  words,  the  animal  was  much  less 
tolerant  to  tevulose  than  to  glucose. 

Table  IX.-Tests  of  Tolebance  fob  Intbavenous  Injection  of 
Glucose  in  No.  58. 


Date. 


Dosage 

of 

extracts 

injected. 


Grams 

of 

sugar 

injected. 


Urine. 


June  20 
“ 21 
“ 22 
“ 23 

“ 26 
“ 27 

“ 28 
“ 29 

July  3 
“ 4 


6.26  I ]80 
7.6  , 200 


Aug-.  14 


• 06  g-m. 
post,  lobe 
intraven. 

• 05  gm.  \ 
post,  lobe 
in t raven.  | 

■06  gm.  , 
ant.  lobe  I 
intraven. 

• 05  g-m. 
ant.  lobe 
intraven.  i 

• 06  gm.  ; 
post,  lobe  I 
intraven.  i 


i 8.76 
0 

ectomy  (j 
0 
0 

6.26 

7.60 

8.76 

0 

0 

10 

10 

11.25  I 

11.26  ; 
7. 6 gms.  | 
levulose 

6.25 


1034 
170  1032 


I 1600  , 1003 
1180  I 1008 
i 160  1030 
1 70  1032 

I 100  1030 
1040 


100 

80 

180 

160 

100 

140 


7.60  120 


7-60  I 120 


1030 

1060 

1060 

1034 

1040 

1026 

1036 


1034 


0 

0 

+ 

0 

:emo 

0 

0 

0 

+ 


7.60 


130  1040 


120  1040 


130  | 1032 


u 

TJ 

a 

V, 

z 

s 

a • 

l-c  ** 
V 

E* 

<D 
Q. 
l o 

a ® 

£ 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 8l. 

0 

1). 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

•3* 

suspic. 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

o 

+ 

2% 

+ 

0 

■ 2% 

+ 

+ si. 

•5* 

+ 

+ si. 

• 6*L. 

0 

+ 

+ 

■2* 

0 

0 

0 

very  si. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

July  27.— Thirty  centimeters  of  25  per  cent  glucose  solution, 
representing  7.5  gms.  glucose  introduced  intravenously,  simulta- 
neously with  .05  gm.  posterior  lobe  extract  produced  glycosuria— 
a reduction  in  tolerance  of  about  3.5  gms.  below  the  post-opera- 
tive tolerance  and  1.25  gms.  below  the  tolerance  determined  be- 
fore operation. 

July  28— An  equal  amount  (7.5  gms.)  of  glucose  intravenously, 
together  with  .05  gm.  anterior  lobe  extract  produced  no  glycosuria. 
Upon  a repetition  of  this  dosage  on  August  14,  the  urine  gave  an 
atypical  reduction  to  Fehling’s,  but  there  was  no  rotation  and  the 
fermentation  test  was  negative.  Evidently  pars  anterior  extracts 
were  less  potent  than  those  from  the  pars  posterior. 

July  29-Aug.  13. — Saccharose  ingestion  tests  (cf.  Table  VIII). 

August  13— The  intravenous  injection  of  7 gms.  glucose  with 
•05  posterior  lobe  extract  caused  no  glycosuria,  establishing  the 
tolerance  lowering  power  of  .05  gm.  posterior  lobe  extract  intra- 
venously at  about  3.5  gms.  (cf.  July  27),  or  about  31  per  cent  of 
the  acquired  tolerance  of  11  gms. 

August  25. — The  animal  remains  in  apparently  perfect  health. 
Sacrificed.  Autopsy:  Considerable  glandular  tissue  evidently 
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present  in  the  sella  turcica.  The  interpeduncular  block  of  tissues 
was  preserved  and  sectioned  in  the  usual  manner.  Naked  eye 
appearances  of  the  other  organs  showed  nothing  noteworthy. 

Histological. — The  tissue  removed  at  operation  showed  the  in- 
tact pars  nervosa  and  its  epithelial  investment.  (Fig.  3.) 

Serial  sections  of  the  interpeduncular  block  showed  an  intact 
anterior  lobe  with  abundant  and  hyperplastic  pars  nervosa  about 
the  infundibular  stalk.  Gland  appears  collapsed,  owing  to  enu- 
cleation of  pars  nervosa,  and  replacement  of  scar  tissue  in  its 
bed.  (Fig.  4.) 

Comment. — These  further  observations  on  No.  58  illustrate 
that  the  post-operative  alterations  in  tolerance  for  glucose 
administered  intravenously  are  comparable  with  those  for  in- 
gested cane  sugar.  The  early  fall  and  subsequent  rise  occur 
in  each  instance.  This  continuation  of  the  protocol  shows 
also  that  the  coincident  intravenous  administration  of  pos- 
terior lobe  extract  is  capable  of  lowering  the  acquired  post- 
operative tolerance  and  that  extract  of  the  pars  anterior  is  in- 
active or  far  less  potent  in  this  respect. 

The  tolerance  for  lsevulose  is  shown  to  be  much  less  than  the 
tolerance  for  glucose.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  important  in 
relation  to  our  clinical  studies,  for  we  had  begun  to  find  at 
this  time  that  the  ingestion  of  such  large  amounts  of  glucose 

(400  gms.)  as  were  required  to  obtain  the  assimilation  limit 


Fig.  3. — No.  58.  Sections  of  tissue  removed  at 
intact  posterior  lobe.  Mag.  9 diams.  Benslev 
hffimatoxylln.  ’ 


operation; 

5 iron 


m many  of  our  patient**  could  not  be  retained  by  the  ston 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  after  excessive  doses  of  laevulose  s 
; intravenously  the  reducing  substance  which  appeared  it 
urine  was  lmvo-rotatory.  As  we  shall  see,  the  same  holds 
j for  lsevulose  ingested. 

No.  Bt.-oerics  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of  tolerance  fc 
Bested  saccharose  after  posterior  lobe  enucleation.  iZea 
tolerance  shown  as  early  a,  a days  after  operation  mti 
rise  to  66  per  cent  above  the  normal  Effect  of  P 

froc,  (hypodermically.  by  month  and 
lobe  extract  ( hypodermically  and  intravenously)  al'd  't  n 
extract  (hypodermically)  upon  the  acauired  tml’  “ f th 
May  3S-S1._A  healthy  mHroZ  7*  X Zt 
about  one  year  of  age.  Observed  for  five  a ’ f terrier  > 
tion.  The  normal  tolerance  for  ingested  saeoh8  Prevl0US  to  c 
something  below  90  gms.  harose,  establish 

June  I.  Operation.  Clean  exposure  of  „ 

readily  shelled  out  from  the  anterior  1 h 8 Pars  ne 
stalk  contusion.  Prompt  recovery  frnm  .k  wlthout  Weedii 
June  Marked  polyuria  (2250  cc  in  fl  “®Stheti<:' 
glycosuria.  No  post-operative  complication,,  7 ,hoars)  "’1 
in  excellent  condition.  ions'  Animal  livelj 


[No.  hi 


June  9,  90  gms.  saccharose,  the  pre-operative  assimilation  Hat 
failed  to  produce  glycosuria.  On  June  11, 110  gms.  brought  (or, 
a reducing  body.  « 

June  12-21. — Further  increase  in  tolerance  to  140  gms.  (io  pa 
above  the  pre-operative  normal). 

June  22-2S. — One-twentieth  of  a gram  of  posterior  lobe  ate 
administered  hypodermically  reduced  the  tolerance  of  lid  to  is 
gms.  An  equal  dosage  of  anterior  lobe  extract  with  110  gms.  gjt, 
no  glycosuria. 

June  24-28. — With  100  gms.  of  saccharose  given  each  day. ’ 
a coincident  hypodermic  injection  of  .05  gm.  of  posterior  Mas 
tract  on  the  first  day  and  0.1  gm.  on  the  second,  the  iiinl 
showed  glycosuria  on  the  second  day  only,  indicating  tta  4- 
reduction  in  tolerance  depends  upon  the  dosage  of  posterior  fc* 
extract.  The  larger  dose  (0.1  gm.)  of  anterior  lobe  extracts 
comparison  with  the  above)  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  fc 
ance,  even  for  amounts  of  sugar  carried  up  to  120  gms.  ? 

June  29. — The  administration  of  0.2  gm.  of  posterior  lobe  a-  I 
tract  by  mouth,  together  with  110  gms.  saccharose,  did  not  ok  I 


ho.  4.— Section  41  of  5 y series  from  !”t®’^™'°narsiio> 

Vo.  58.  Mag.  9 diams.  Bensley;  iron  hsematoxyi 
. intact  pars  anterior  (P  A)  with  scar  (S)  „ ^ 


serf 


glycosuria,  showing  that  administration  of  the  ex  rac 
was  far  less  effective  than  hypodermically.  -wactofi: 

June  SO. — An  attempt  to  compare  with  the  above  e ^ ^ 
intravenous  injection  of  .05  gm.  of  posterior  lo  e ^ 

100  gms.  of  saccharose  ingested  caused  vomiting  o ^ 1 

a repetition  of  the  test  on  July  19  caused  an  excest*  denBiejS 
July  4-7.  The  power  of  thyroid  extract  given  ^ 
in  0.1  gm.  dosage  was  shown  to  be  about  equa 
terior  lobe  extracts  in  lowering  the  tolerance. 

July  1,9-27.— Attempts  to  determine  the  relative  • | 

sary,  by  the  different  methods  of  administer  “8 
produce  glycosuria  with  a given  amount  of  sacc  ^ ^ ) 

The  extract  when  administered  intravenously  was  m 
as  potent  as  when  given  hypodermically,  and  by  • ^ ^ , 
was  more  than  eight  times  as  potent  as  when  ’ y,e  mjeetk* ' , 
July  29-August  1.— Observations  on  the  effect  o ^ ^ ? | 

equal  parts  of  anterior  and  posterior  lobe  ex  ra^ 
doses  suggested  that  there  might  possibly  e ^ ^ rC  , 
action;  for  .05  gm.  of  posterior  lobe  extract  gh 
have  been  expected  to  show  glycosuria  with  the  ^ 
in  view  of  the  earlier  reactions  (e.  g.  June  22),  eVc^  ^ [ 

ance  for  the  increment  in  tolerance  between  June  - 
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n-E  X. — Tests  of  Tolebance  foe  Sacchabose  Injected  in 
No.  64. 
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: had  risen  to  about  150  gms.,  or  60  gma.  over  the  pre- 
Itb  normal — an  increase  In  the  assimilation  limit  of  66 
it. 


Autopsy:  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Histological— Sections  of  the  fragment  removed  at  operation 
(Fig.  5),  showed  pars  nervosa  with  its  investment  practically  in- 
tact Serial  sections  of  the  interpeduncular  block  showed  an  in- 
tact and  viable  anterior  lobe  (Fig.  6),  with  patches  of  hyper- 
plastic intermediate  lobe  cells  adjoining  the  stalk  and  remains  of 
the  cleft.  The  open  space  from  which  the  posterior  lobe  was  enu- 
cleated was  apparent. 


Fig.  5. — No.  64.  Section  of  tissue  removed  at  operation; 

practically  intact  posterior  lobe.  Mag.  9 diams.  Bensley; 

5 g;  iron  hsematoxylin. 

Comment. — This  experience  likewise  demonstrated  a grad- 
ual increase  in  the  sugar  tolerance  after  posterior  lobe  re- 
moval until  it  reached  66  per  cent  above  the  normal  estab- 
lished before  the  operation.  The  absence  of  spontaneous 
post-operative  glycosuria  is  again  to  be  noted,  for  there  was  no 
stalk  traumatism.  Tests  of  the  effects  of  various  glandular 
extracts  brought  out  the  following  points : that  .05  gm.  of  pos- 
terior lobe  extract  given  subcutaneously  lowered  the  acquired 


Fig.  6. — Section  22  of  5 g series  from  interpeduncular  block 
of  No.  64.  Mag.  9 diams.  Bensley;  H and  E.  Showing  space 
filled  with  partially  organized  reticular  tissue  from  which 
posterior  lobe  was  removed  (P  L) ; intact  anterior  lobe  (A  L) ; 
pars  intermedia  (P  I);  enveloping  dura  (D). 

assimilation  limit  of  140  gms.  for  ingested  saccharose  to  less 
than  110  gms.,  a decrease  of  21  per  cent;  that  double  this  dose 
of  posterior  lobe  extract  brought  it  down  to  less  than  100  gms., 
a decrease  of  about  29  per  cent;  that  equivalent  doses  of  an- 
terior lobe  extract  given  subcutaneously,  even  with  larger 
doses  of  sugar,  had  no  comparable  tolerance-lowering  effect. 
Thyroid  extract,  on  the  other  hand,  given  under  the  skin  like- 
wise, had  an  equal  if  not  a more  potent  effect  than  posterior 
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lobe  extract  in  this  particular  animal  (not  confirmed  in  No. 
67). 

Further  tests  with  extracts  in  this  animal  showed,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  posterior  lobe  extract  given  intra- 
venously is  far  more  effectual  than  when  given  under  the  skin, 
and  that  the  latter  method  is  in  turn  far  more  effectual  than 
when  the  extract  is  given  by  month,  the  relative  potency  being 
roughly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  to  thirty-two.  This 
is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  methods  of  administering 
the  extract  for  therapeutic  purposes. 


No.  67. — (Series  of  1909-10.)  Determination  of  the  assimila- 
tion limit  for  ingested,  saccharose  after  posterior  lobe  extirpation. 
Lowered  tolerance  for  nine  days;  normal  tolerance  regained  on 
the  12th  day;  subsequent  rapid  increase  by  the  third  week  to  46 
per  cent  above  the  normal.  Tolerance  reduced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  posterior  lobe  extract  but  not  by  anterior  lobe  extract 
(Table  XI.) 


June  10-14.  The  normal  assimilation  limit  for  ingested  cane 
sugar  in  a 7 kilo  puppy  dog  about  10  months  of  age,  was  estab- 
lished at  something  below  75  gms. 

June  15.  Operation.  A clean-cut  posterior  lobe  removal;  the 
anterior  lobe  and  stalk  remaining  undisturbed.  No  complicating 
factors.  The  animal  stood  the  procedure  well  and  remained  In 
good  condition  until  sacrificed  two  months  later. 

June  /5-16.  High  grade  of  polyuria  following  operation,  the 

fnre«rnount  being  3700  cc-  n° 

JreJ8-'9^,yCOSUria  appeared  with  50  s™-  saccharose  (25 
gms.  below  the  normal).  Forty  grams  gave  no  reducing  sub- 

h^Tailenlr^rcent  ref°re  °“  ^ ^ ^ a,ter  oc- 
curred wUtf  6o'gms.  ~ ^ •*  H oc- 

rapid  post-operative  acquirement  of  this  relatively  hieh0WlT  th6 
tion  limit.  It  is  presumable  that  there  was  a further^  ? mlla_ 
subsequent  tests  uncomplicated  by  extracts  bUt  D° 

posttl ve  reaction  with  only  100  gms  on TulsT th (The 
associated  with  a prolonged  action  of  the  thyroid  T P°88lbly 
the  day  before.)  yroid  extract  given 

July  14-August  S.-This  interval  was  consumed  , 
with  extracts  to  determine  their  relative  potencv  in  ™'lk'ns  te8ts 
raised  assimilation  limit.  The  results  werP  t!!  M lowerlng  the 
than  those  shown  in  No.  64.  A coincident  1668  8trlklng 

of  .05  gm.  posterior  lobe  extract  with  an  teutaneous  injection 
19)  gave  giycosuria.  and  U“]y 

ing  of  the  established  assimilation  limit  the  U y 23)~a  >°wer- 
more  than  half.  An  equal  dose  of  the  extZf  T ^ Con8lderaMy 
(July  26)  gave  glycosuria  with  30  gms  inn,  g, VeD  lntraven°usly 
tolerance  over  70  per  cent.  " er  ng  the  established 


had 


The  injection  of  anterior  lobe  extract  m,„  , 
ad  a somewhat  less  striking  effect,  but  nevmV?  '°5  S“'  d0aage 
of  a reducing  substance  with  amounts  of  688  faces 

-a  lowering  of  the  tolerance  about  45  ner  8ma11  88  ««  gms. 


tolerance  about  45  per  “V 

— tion  of  equal  parts  nt 

lobe  extracts  in  .05  gm.  doses  (july  30./_  a“te,rior  aad  Posterior 
less  potency  than  the  posterior  lobe  ex^lT  3)  had  lf  anything 
Double  the  standard  dose  of  thyroid  eT  a °'le' 
ive  glycosuria  with  60  gms.  but  not  with  (nainel3’.  0-1 


gave  g ycosuna  with  60  gms.  but  not  with  “ely’  01  *n.) 

being,  therefore,  far  less  active  than  pos  ch!  ^ (Au^t  4-5) 
particular  case.  Posterior  lobe  extract,  in  thi  ’ 

August  8.— Th.-  ■■■  remains  i»  . ’ 

‘n  apparently  perfect  health. 


Sacrificed.  Autopsy:  Conducted  as  usual,  gross  examination  ci 
the  organs  disclosing  nothing  of  special  note. 
Histological. — The  tissue  removed  at  operation  (Fig.  ;t  s;. 


Table  XI. — Tests  of  Tolebance  fob  Ingested  Sjcchibs  B 
No.  67. 
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peduncular  block  removed  post  mortem  showed  the 
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Comment. — This  protocol  gives  another  example  of  the 
iracteristic  temporary  lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit 
■ ingested  cane  sugar  after  posterior  lobe  removal  and  the 
^sequent  rapid  rise  (to  46.6  per  cent)  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
erative  normal  limit. 

The  various  tests  with  glandular  extracts,  to  determine  their 
ative  potency  in  lowering  the  degree  of  acquired  tolerance, 

? again  recorded.  They  show  that  posterior  lobe  extract 
the  most  efficacious,  for  in  this  instance  it  lowered  the  ae-  ' 
ired  high  tolerance  far  below  the  original  normal.  Anterior  j 
>e  extract  was  somewhat  less  effective,  thyroid  extract  still 
s so.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that  in  this  animal  all 
-ee  extracts  showed  a greater  potency  than  usual;  and  to 
ve  made  the  tests  of  actual  value  the  extracts  should  have 
:n  tried  out  on  the  animal’s  normal  tolerance  before  the 
eration.  . 

Summary  of  Experimental  Data. 

The  matter  of  primary  interest  to  which  we  would  call  atten- 
n is  the  increase  in  the  assimilation  limit  for  sugar,  whether 
jested  or  given  intravenously,  in  experimentally  produced 
tes  of  hypophyseal  deficiency.  This  acquirement  of  an  over- 
erance  for  carbohydrates  we  feel  justified  in  attributing  to  a 


Fio.  7. — No.  67.  Section  of  tissue  removed  at  operation; 
ntact  posterior  lobe.  Mag.  9 dlams.  Bensley;  5 #»;  Iron 
smatoxylin. 

irivation  of  posterior  lobe  (pars  nervosa  and  pars  inter- 
im) activity. 

That  operative  manipulations  of  the  gland  cause  a marked 
nrbance  of  the  sugar  storing  function  is  shown  by  the 
[uency  with  which  transient  spontaneous  glycosuria  occurs 
ir  operations  of  a certain  type — namely,  ones  which 
e necessitated  a certain  degree  of  traumatism  of  the  in- 
dibular  stalk  and  its  enveloping  epithelium  (pars  inter- 
im.). Such  operations  as  do  not  require  stalk  manipula- 
, a clean-cut  posterior  lobe  enucleation  for  example, 
illy  fail  to  show  this  immediate  post-operative  glycosuria, 
?h  therefore  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  anaesthetic, 
istological  studies  have  shown  that  the  stalk  of  the  hvpo- 
lis  and  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  immediately  ad- 
at  to  it  contain,  under  all  circumstances,  a substance — 
ring’s  “ hyaline  bodies  ” — which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
itory  product  of  the  posterior  lobe.  This  material  appears 
hd  its  way  into  the  infundibular  cavity,  and  the  cerebro- 
il  fluid  has  been  shown  to  contain  a s.ubstance  having  the 


fluid  has  an  active  circulation  and  in  all  probability  mids  its 
way  into  the  blood  stream.  It  consequently  is  a natural  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  glycosuria  that 
in  the  manipulations  of  the  tissue  holding  this  material  an 
excessive  amount  of  posterior  lobe  secretion,  thus  suddenly  set 
free,  enters  the  circulation  and  thus  accounts  for  the  glyco- 
suria. We  have  found,  indeed,  that,  without  injuring  or  re- 
moving the  body  of  the  gland,  the  mere  crushing  of  the  stalk  by 
the  placement  on  it  of  a silver  “ clip  ” for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a permanent  stasis  of  the  products  of  posterior  lobe 
secretion,  will  usually  lead  to  a temporary  glycosuria,  the 
procedure  being  in  this  respect  equivalent  to  a total  removal. 

We  assume  that  the  spontaneous  glycosuria  represents  a 
hyperglycasmia  from  the  discharge  of  stored  glycogen  which 
has  been  set  free  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  (by 
way  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid)  of  the  posterior  lobe  secretion 


Fio.  8. — Section  37  of  5 /i  series  from  interpeduncular  block 
of  No.  67.  Mag.  9 dlams.  Bensley;  5fi;  hfematoxylin  and  eosin. 
Showing  pars  anterior  (PA);  hyperplasia  of  pars  Intermedia 
(PI)  with  colloid  cysts;  scar  tissue  (S)  replacing  posterior 
lobe  cavity;  dural  envelope  (D);  optic  commissure  (O  C). 

accumulated  in  the  infundibular  tissues.  We  have  obtained  I 
additional  support  for  this  view  from  some  further  (unpub- 1 
lished)  observations  concerning  the  effects  of  injections  of  con-  I 
centrated  cerebrospinal  fluids  on  the  carbohydrate  assimila- 
tion limit  of  dogs  and  rabbits. 

Preliminary  determinations  of  the  tolerance  shown  by  the 
unoperated  animals  gave  an  average  assimilation  limit  for 
saccharose  by  mouth  of  about  10  gms.  per  kilo  of  body  weight, 
and  for  glucose  intravenously  roughly  about  one  gram  per 
kilo.  A marked  augmentation — occasionally  to  double  the 
normal — in  the  tolerance  for  sugars  administered  in  either  of 
these  ways  was  an  end  result  of  all  the  hypophysectomies 
provided  the  posterior  lobe  was  included  with  the  glandular 
tissue  removed. 


’Cushing  and  Goetsch:  Concerning  the  secretion  of  the  in- 

fundibular lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  and  Its  presence  In  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  1910,  XXVII,  p.  60. 
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Though  our  studies  on  the  influence  of  various  glandular 
extracts  in  lowering  the  assimilation  limit  in  these  states  of 
experimentally  acquired  high  tolerance  are  rather  a side  issue, 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  posterior  lobe  extract  proves  to  be 
an  agent  especially  potent  in  bringing  about  a lowered  degree 
of  tolerance  brings  support  to  the  assumption  that  we  are 
dealing  primarily  with  a deficiency  of  the  posterior  lobe. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  attention  was  called  in  the  report 
by  Crowe,  Cushing  and  Homans  to  the  rapid  emaciation  which 
follows  repeated  injections  of  posterior  lobe  extract,  due,  as 
they  conjectured,  to  an  active  tissue  oxidation.  There  was 
presumably  a marked  unloading  of  stored  carbohydrates,  and 
glycosuria  was  occasionally  observed  in  their  animals.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  these  states  of  experimental  glandular 
deficiency,  there  seems  to  be  a lowered  tissue  metabolism, 
manifested  by  a tendency  to  subnormal  temperatures  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  adiposity.  An  especial  rise  in  the  weight 
curve  often  occurs  coincident  with  the  period  of  forced  sugar 
feeding. 

Needless  to  say,  in  order  to  have  made  these  observations 
on  the  effect  of  glandular  extracts  more  conclusive  we  should 
have  determined  their  influence  in  each  case  on  the  normal 
tolerance  as  established  before  the  operation. 

The  attempts  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  admin- 
istering posterior  lobe  extract  by  mouth,  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, and  intravenously,  showed  that  about  one-twentieth  of 
a gram  subcutaneously  would  have  a definite  effect  on  the  ac- 
quired tolerance  of  the  animal.  To  obtain  the  same  result  it 
required,  by  a rough  estimate,  about  one-fourth  of  the  dose 
when  given  intravenously  and  eight  times  the  dose  when  given 
by  mouth.  These  data  are  of  some  therapeutic  importance  in 
relation  to  the  studies  on  the  cliqical  cases  to  follow.* 


IV.  The  Sugar  Tolerance  in  Clinical  Dyspituitaris 

Our  experimental  studies  had  indicated  that  a deficiency 
posterior  lobe  secretion  would  lead  to  an  increased  tolerar 
for  carbohydrates  and  that  the  administration  of  posterior  lc 
extract  could  markedly  lower  the  acquired  high'aTsS 
hmit.  It  was  a natural  conjecture  that,  could  we  demonstr. 
the  existence  of  similar  reactions  toward  the  carbohydrates 
the  clinical  cases  of  pituitary  disease  which  were  under  c, 
care,  we  might  possibly  have  a means  of  determining  whet 
there  was  a state  of  over  or  under  glandular  activity  at  le 
so  far  as  the  posterior  lobe  was  concerned 

Methods  of  estimating  the  tolerance. -We  have  mvf 
nately  received  but  little  help  from  earlier  ! for 

it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  normal  T’  ^ ^ 
lation  for  glucose  by  mouth  is  about  150  gms  anTf  T 
lose  about  100  gms.,  we  have  found  J7gC 

•We  desire  to  express  our  oblWu..  , 

Armour  & Company  for  his  generous  t0  ,Mr’  F’  M-  Bell 
with  the  powdered  preparations  of  posterior^!,011  SUpplylnS 
used  in  these  experiments.  10r  0l>e  wllicti  have  b 


ingested  cane  sugar  per  kilo  of  body  weight  and  about  m 
gram  per  kilo  for  glucose  administered  intravenously.  Tbs 
proportions,  of  course,  were  not  expected  to  hold  tree  k 
man;  and  if  they  did,  such  enormous  doses  of  sugar  wonlik 
required  as  to  make  their  administration  out  of  the  quest®. 

As  it  was,  we  experienced  difficulties,  even  though  eaitpfc  1 
drates  are  appetizing  to  these  individuals  almost  without  g-  j 
ception.  ] 

We  began  our  observations  with  the  simple  administnfe 
of  glucose  usually  given  on  an  empty  stomach  about  five  tar- 
after  the  evening  meal,  all  subsequent  specimens  of  urine  be- 
ing separately  saved.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  tolerance  for 
glucose  was  so  great  that  we  were  never  able  to  determine  to 
actual  assimilation  limit,  vomiting  the  sugar  taking  place 
in  spite  of  all  precautions  and  devices  such  as  disguising  to 
taste,  giving  divided  doses  and  the  like.  We  have  had  indi- 
viduals take  and  retain  400  gms.,  as  the  following  records  o: 
sugar  feeding  will  show,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  when  to 
assimilation  limit  was  very  high  weVere  usually  forced  to  de- 
sist from  our  efforts  to  determine  it  by  ingestion  methods. 

A personal  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  stomach  ms; 
rebel  even  at  the  relatively  small  doses  required  to  determine 
the  assimilation  limit  for  presumably  normal  states,  and  it 
takes  gastric  courage  for  patients  to  consume  two  or  three  fe 
this  amount. 

We  have  done  better  with  laevulose,  and  it  is  our  impression.  J 
from  one  or  two  experiences  with  individuals  (Cases  XIII 
and  XVI),  whose  stomachs  tolerated  the  sugars  well,  that  on., 
about  half  the  bulk  needed  with  glucose  is  required  to  rest! 
the  assimilation  limit  with  laevulose.  It  is  of  interest  thsu 
in  the  animal  experiments,  the  excess  of  laevulose  absorb 
from  the  intestine  appears  unconverted  as  lsvnlose  in  ■ 
urine.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Strauss  ’ regards  the 
rence  of  lsvulosuria  after  the  ingestion  of  amounts  belov  1 
gms.  as  an  evidence  of  hepatic  insufficiency.  The  assimiltt  - 
of  three  times  this  amount  in  some  of  our  cases  would  seem  ^ 
indicate  an  extraordinary  storage  capacity  for  glycogeu- 

A rough  estimate  might  place  the  average  human  assran  - 
tion  limit  for  ingested  glneose  in  a 70  kilo  individual  at.  c 
thing  over  140  gms.  of  glucose,  or  about  two  grams  IF 
of  body  weight,  only  a fifth  of  the  canine  tolerance,  an 
laevulose  at  about  100  gms.  or  1.4  gms.  per  kilo.  Thou?  ^ 
majority  of  our  cases  of  hypopituitarism  with  high  gra 
sugar  tolerance  had  become  adipose,  nevertheless  t e ^ 
ative  increase  in  the  tolerance  limit  per  body  weig  ^ 
treme,  in  many  running  np  to  three  and  even  fo'ir  0 
gms.  of  glucose  per  kilo.  , , ie;. 

One  interesting  result  of  the  consecutive  carbo  y ™ ' 

to  which  we  have  subjected  these  generously  co-opera  I 
tients  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  weight  coma  * -0  I 
the  sugar  administration.  A similar  effect  was  no  ^ 
canine  feedings.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  at  the  s ^ 
that  the  observed  individuals,  experimental  or  c inica  1 

*H.  Strauss:  Zur  Funkttonsprufung  der  Leber.  De11 
Wchnschr.,  1901,  XXVII,  p.  757.  I 
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'lvcogen  is  transformed  into  fat.  In  the  brief  abstracts 
vhieh  we  have  given  of  the  experiments  we  could  not  go  with 
my  detail  into  the  histological  studies  of  the  other  ductless 
'lands,  though  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  general 
natures  of  the  changes  throughout  the  whole  body  consist 
n a striking  deposition  of  fat  within  the  cells. 

The  experimental  subcutaneous  administration  of  posterior 
obe  extract  in  repeated  doses  appears  to  bring  about  the  re- 
rerse  picture- — namely,  excessive  emaciation — and,  as  we  have 
een,  small  individual  doses  serve  to  lower  either  the  normal 
ugar  tolerance  or  the  high  tolerance  succeeding  posterior 
obe  removal.  This  suggests,  of  course,  a ready  means  of  de- 
ermining  the  tolerance  for  ingested  sugars  in  clinical  cases. 
Thus,  coincident  with  the  administration  by  mouth  of  an 
imount  of  sugar  which  would  represent  the  presumed  normal 
olerance  according  to  the  body  weight,  the  dosage  of  the 
xtract  necessary  to  produce  a transient  glycosuria  can  be  de- 
ermined  (cf.  Case  XIII).  This,  however,  requires  further 
nvestigatioh.  and  better  methods  of  administration,  for  the 
ubcutaneous  or  intermuscular  injection  even  of  one-twentieth 
if  a gram  of  the  boiled  extract  suspended  in  2 cc.  of  fluid  is 
ipt  to  produce  an  uncomfortable  point  of  tenderness,  and  in 
me  patient  caused  a local  amicrobic  abscess. 

Tolerance  in  Acromegaly  and  Gigantism. — It  has  been 
.mown  for  a number  of  years  that  a spontaneous  glycosuria  is 
i not  uncommon  accompaniment  of  acromegaly,  a malady  in 
vhich  hypophyseal  overactivity  has  been  assumed  by  many, 
mdeed,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a lowered 
issimilation  limit  may  be  associated  with  pituitary  lesions  in 
he  absence  of  any  clinical  manifestations  of  acromegaly.  An 
nteresting  illustration  of  this  had  been  given  in  one  of  our 
iwn  cases  observed  before  we  began  these  experimental  studies 
•n  sugar  tolerance.  The  patient,  who  exhibited  certain  ob- 
cure  cerebral  symptoms  thought  to  be  of  vascular  origin,  was 
egarded  at  first  as  the  subject  of  diabetes  mellitus,  and  sub- 
squently,  as  the  glycosuria  disappeared  and  marked  polyuria 
ersisted,  as  a case  of  diabetes  insipidus.  At  autopsy  a year 
r two  later  a gumma  of  the  anterior  lobe  was  disclosed.  Our 
resent  interpretation  of  the  case  would  he  that  the  lesion  had 
emulated  the  pars  nervosa  into  an  abnormal  activity. 

Other  examples  of  spontaneous  glycosuria  which  we  are  in- 
ined  to  attribute  to  a pituitary  body  lesion  rather  than  to  the 
psetting  of  a cerebral  “sugar-center”  might  be  given.  We 
re  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  fleeting  glycosurias  which 
rcompany  certain  bursting  fractures  of  the  cranial  base  are 
: this  nature,  for  the  line  of  fracture  usually  seeks  out  the 
iddle  cranial  fossa  and  may  readily  traumatize  the  pituitary 
•dy  itself. 

However,  in  none  of  the  twenty  cases  of  acromegaly  or 
gantism  which  have  occurred  in  our  personal  series,  has 
ere  been  a coincident  spontaneous  glycosuria.  The  reason 
r this  doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cases  have  been 
En  late  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  all  probability  had 
6 urine  been  examined  at  a sufficiently  early  stage,  glyco- 


tected.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  patient  had  failed  to  pass 
a life  insurance  examination  some  years  before,  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  from  diabetes,  though  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  our  care  an  abnormally  high  assimilation  limit 
was  present. 

It  is  presumable  that  the  syndromes  of  acromegaly  and 
gigantism  primarily  represent  states  of  hypophyseal,  and  as 
we  believe  of  anterior  lobe  overactivity,  it  being  a natural 
conjecture  that  the  posterior  lobe  meanwhile  is  functionally 
stimulated.  As  the  disease  progresses  and  the  pituitary 
struma  forms  (whether  it  be  a simple  hyperplasia,  a cyst  or 
“ malignant  adenoma  ”)  a condition  of  glandular  insufficiency 
results  and  states  comparable  to  those  seen  in  the  animals  with 
experimentally  defective  glands  are  superimposed.  In  other 
words,  there  appears  to  be,  at  least  for  such  outspoken  states 
of  hyperpituitarism  as  we  have  up  to  this  time  come  to  recog- 
nize clinically  (represented  by  acromegaly  and  gigantism),  an 
inevitable  tendency  for  them  to  be  transformed  ultimately 
into  states  of  hypopituitarism. 

The  case  reports  will  be  given  in  the  greatest  brevity,  for  all 
that  we  wish  to  show  is  the  high  degree  of  carbohydrate  toler- 
ance acquired  by  these  patients.  In  a few  instances  sufficient 
doses  of  posterior  lobe  extract  have  been  given  to  produce  gly- 
cosuria with  amounts  of  sugar  below  the  established  assimila- 
tion limit. 

We  have  subdivided  the  acromegalies  into  separate  groups 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  In  only  one  of 
these  patients  (Case  I)  was  the  condition  recent  and  acute, 
possibly  of  not  more  than  a year’s  duration.  A subnormal 
tolerance  was  present,  namely  1.4  gms.  of  glucose  per  kilo  of 
body  weight. 

Case  I. — No.  25827.  April  25,  1910.  (Acromegaly.) — Male, 
aged  33,  weight  72  kilos  (160  lbs.).  Urine,  high  specific  gravity; 
no  sugar. 

May  1. — Glucose  100  gms.  Glycosuria  on  first  three  specimens. 

May  5,  6,  7. — Glucose  in  25,  50  and  75  gm.  doses  respectively 
gave  no  reducing  body. 

May  8. — Glucose  100  gms.  gave  glycosuria  on  first  specimen. 

In  the  following  case  the  symptoms  were  of  about  four 
years’  duration  and  were  not  particularly  outspoken.  The 
patient  was  not  fat.  The  tolerance  was  about  normal,  approx- 
imately 150  gms.  or  2 gms.  of  glucose  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 

Case  II— No.  27247.  January  10,  1911.  (Acromegaly.)  Male, 
aged  40,  weight  73  kilos  (162  lbs.). 

January  IS  and  77. — Glucose  100  gms.  gave  an  atypical,  and  150 
gms.  a strong  reduction  to  Fehling’s. 

January  22  and  25.— Laivulose  100  gms.  gave  an  atypical,  and 
150  gms.  a strong  reduction  to  Fehling’s. 

January  25.— Lasvulose  100  gms.  with  0.4  gm.  post,  lobe  ext.  gave 
a strong  reduction. 

The  disease  in  the  two  succeeding  patients,  both  females, 
was  of  about  five  and  eight  years’  duration  respectively,  judg- 
ing from  the  onset  of  the  amenorrhcea.  They  were  tested  only 
with  lmvulose,  for  which  they  showed  a fairly  high  tolerance, 
1.7  gm.  per  kilo  in  the  first  and  2.4  gms.  per  kilo  in  the 
second  case.  There  were  no  posterior  lobe  injections. 
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Case  HI— No.  27256.  January  23.  1911.  (Acromegaly.)  Female, 
aged  37,  weight  84  kilos  (188  lbs.). 

January  ?4—  Lmvulose  100  gms.  gave  an  atypical  reduction. 

January  25.— Ltevulose  150  gms.  gave  a positive  reduction  in  a 
single  specimen  nine  hours  after  ingestion. 

Case  IV— No.  27290.  February  1,  1911.  (Acromegaly.)  Fe- 
male, aged  35,  weight  66  kilos  (148  lbs.). 

February  .).— Lavulose  150  gms.  gave  an  atypical  reduction  in 
first  two  specimens. 

February  3.— Lsevulose  175  gms.  gave  a positive  glycosuria  in 
first  two  voidings  seven  and  nine  hours  later. 


The  three  following  cases  were  of  longer  duration.  The 
first  had  progressed  rapidly  during  a period  of  about  four 
years  and  showed  pronounced  neighborhood  symptoms  due  to 
a “malignant  adenoma”  of  the  pars  intermedia  (?).  The 
assimilation  limit  for  ingested  glucose  was  never  fully  deter- 
mined, but  it  was  over  5 gms.  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 

The  second  was  a slowly  progressive  case  of  13  years’  dura- 
tion, with  a small  gland  and  no  neighborhood  pressure  symp- 
toms. The  sugar  tolerance  for  glucose  was  3 gms.  per  kilo 
of  body  weight. 

The  third  was  a case  of  about  six  years’  duration,  associated 
with  an  intrathoracic  goitre.  This  had  caused  disturbing 
pressure  symptoms,  and  the  patient  in  the  past  few  months 
had  lost  the  50  pounds  in  excess  of  his  previous  normal  weight 
which  he  had  put  on  since  the  onset  of  the  disease.  His  tol- 
erance for  glucose  could  not  be  established,  but  it  was  enor- 
mous and  possibly  over  5 gms.  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 


Case  V. — No.  26971.  May  1, 1910.  (Acromegaly.)  Female,  aged 
28,  weight  64  kilos  (142  lbs.). 

May  6. — Glucose  300  gms.  In  divided  doses  gave  an  atypical  re- 
duction. 

May  11,.— Glucose  260  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  ext.  subcu- 
taneously gave  a positive  reduction  (1.5  per  cent  dext.  rotatory). 

May  16. — Lsevulose  100  gms.  gave  no  reduction. 

May  19,  22  and  21,.— Glucose  in  100,  200  and  300  gm.  doses  re- 
spectively gave  no  glycosuria.  Larger  doses  were  not  retained. 


Case  VI.— No.  26210.  July  6,  1910.  (Acromegaly.)  Male  aged 
40,  weight  86  kilos  (191  lbs.).  46 

negative  ^ 7'~G1UC°8e  100  gms'  4114  200  gms.  respectively  was 

July  8. — Glucose  300  gms.  heavy  reduction. 


July  9.— Glucose  250  gms.  slight  reduction 
specimen. 


with  first  voided 


(ACT™ “*.ag*d 

no"^ reduction!*1008*  2°°  10  * " ' 200  Save 

July  !,.— Glucose  300  gms.  in  one  dose  eav»  .. 

July  6 and  7.-Glucose  in  400  gm  amounts  dU,Ctlon- 
trial.  gm'  amounts  vomited  on  each 


The  three  following  cases  belong  in  the  emm 
gal ic  giants  or  actual  gigantism  The  ; S P f aC 
not  marked  in  the  firsf patient  who^ VT*  “ 
typical  example  of  acromegaly,  beginning7  rfpeets 
year  of  life.  There  were  no  'neiJth  v,  ab°Ut  thl 
second  patient  was  a huge  acromegalic panT^r' 
mous  gland,  causing  blindness;  and  thethTl  “ 
giant,  with  a huge  sella  turcica,  the  ^7^ 


> 

childhood.  These  individuals  were  naturally  very  heavy,  b; 
nevertheless  the  tolerance  in  terms  of  body  weight  was  aW« 
normal.  In  the  first 'case  it  was  2.2  gms.  per  kilo;  huh 
second  and  third  it  could  not  be  established,  but  was  shows i.. 
be  something  over  2.6  gms.  per  kilo. 

Case  VIII. — No.  26068.  June  8,  1910.  (Acromegaly.)  Male. apt  1 
42,  weight  90  kilos  (200  lbs.). 

June  9,  10  and  11. — Glucose  in  100  gm.,  150  gm.  and  175  pt 
doses  respectively  gave  no  glycosuria. 

June  IS. — Glucose  200  gms.  gave  a positive  reduction  ot  9.1  pc 
cent  by  the  polarlseope. 

Case  IX. — No.  27045.  December  10,  1910.  ( Acromegalic  giiiti  . 
Male,  aged  35,  weight  116  kilos  (257  lbs.),  height  197  cm.  (id 
6 In.) 

December  12. — Glucose  200  gms.  negative. 

December  V,. — Glucose  200  gms.  with  0.2  gm.  ant.  lobe  at  sit 
cutaneously,  negative. 

December  15. — Glucose  300  gms.  with  0.4  gm.  ant.  lobe  eit  mb 
cutaneously,  negative. 

December  16,  et  seq.  Patient  unable  to  retain  amounts  over  S' 
gms.  Tolerance  not  established.  Ltevulose  not  tried.  An  Inctas 
of  five  pounds  in  weight  during  the  5 days  ot  sugar  feeding. 

Case  X.— No.  25947.  May  15, 1910.  (Gigantism.)  Male,  aged 3 
weight  134  kilos  (276  lbs.),  height  estimated  at  7 ft  6 in. 

May  20.  23.  28  and  SO.— Glucose  100  gms.,  200  gms.,  275  gum. 
and  300  gms.  respectively  gave  no  glycosuria.  Subsequent  trials 
with  amounts  over  300  gms.  were  vomited.  Actual  assimilation 
limit  for  glucose  not  reached.  Lsevulose  not  tried. 

June  12— Glucose  175  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  eit  site 
taneously  gave  no  reduction. 

June  IS. — Glucose  250  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  entsnta 
taneously  gave  no  reduction. 

Further  tests  omitted  owing  to  discomfort  from  the  injections 

These  10  examples,  therefore,  of  outspoken  acromegaly 
gigantism,  representing  conditions  which  we  attribute 
primary  anterior  lobe  hyperplasias,  have  shown  gradation?  t 
tolerance  varying  from  something  below  100  gms.  of 
glucose  to  amounts  possibly  far  in  excess  of  400  gms.  Hn 
we  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  observed  a patient  in ' ' 
very  early  stage  to  which,  presumably,  spontaneous  glycosuns 
is  largely  confined,  the  series,  from  the  standpoint  of 
tolerance,  would  have  been  complete.  Assuming  as  we  o i 
present  that  the  disturbed  limits  for  sugar  assimilation  «* 
associated  in  large  part,  if  not  solely,  with  posterior  ir 
lesions,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  malady  might  run  it? 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  carbohydrate  tolerance—^ 
other  words,  without  inciting  the  primary  increase  an 
sequent  decline  of  posterior  lobe  activity’. 

Step  by  step  with  the  acquired  increase  of  sugar  ** 
shown  by  these  patients,  other  symptoms  which  we  a n ^ 
to  deficiency  of  glandular  activity  become  more  or  less 
nent — general  weakness  and  drowsiness,  a subnorma  ten  ^ 
ture,  a low  blood  pressure,  amenorrhoea  or  impotence^  | 
above  all,  the  adiposity’  already  commented  upon.  ^ ^ 
quired  power  of  storing  carbohy’drates  is,  in  °|  e| 
merely  one  of  many  clinical  manifestations  ° ^ 

(posterior  lobe)  insufficiency,  but  it  furnishes  a c!n^  ^ j 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  in  a me'j 
stage  at  which  the  malady  has  arrived,  and  it  may  1 j 
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tucogt?. 

Tolerance  in  States  of  Primary  Hypopituitarism. — Of  more 
nterest  than  the  foregoing  group  of  cases  are  those  in  which 
here  has  been  from  the  outset  a deficiency  of  posterior  lobe 
ictivity.  They  are  of  greater  moment  also,  for  they  have  been 
videly  overlooked.  In  their  most  striking  form  these  various 
■onditions  of  hypopituitarism  are  brought  about  (1)  bv  direct 
>ressure  upon  the  infundibular  stalk  by  interpeduncular 
umors,  often  having  a congenital  anlagc ; (2)  by  direct  in- 
olvement  of  the  posterior  lobe  in  a growth  originating  in  the 
(land  itself,  or  (3)  by  the  distant  effect  of  a tumor  causing  an 
ibstructive  hydrocephalus  and  thus  damming  back  the  fluid 
nedium  carrying  the  posterior  lobe  secretion.1" 

As  the  following  data  abstracted  from  our  case  histories 
rill  show,  we  have  had  numerous  opportunities  for  testing 
he  sugar  tolerance  of  patients  afflicted  with  the  lesions  com- 
>rised  in  the  first  two  of  these  three  subdivisions.  The  same 
ymptoms  of  hypopituitarism  that  we  have  recounted  above  as 
iccurring  late  in  acromegaly,  under  these  circumstances  ap- 
>ear  as  the  primary  manifestations  of  the  malady — -adiposity 
ieing  one  of  the  most  striking  features.  The  presence  of  an 
nterpeduncular  or  pituitary  tumor  in  many  of  these  11  cases 
o be  recorded  was  certified  by  operation  or  autopsy  or  else  by 
he  existence  of  definite  neighborhood  symptoms  which,  aided 
iy  the  X-ray  rendered  the  diagnosis  beyond  dispute. 

Only  one  of  these  patients  showed  a subnormal  assimilation 
imit.  This  was  a mixed  case  in  which  a large  infundibular 
nmor  was  associated  with  suggestive  acromegalic  changes  in 
he  bones  of  the  hands,  marked  adiposity  (the  weight  being 
13  lbs.),  and  a low  tolerance  for  ingested  glucose,  on  a single 
est  100  gms.  giving  a positive  glycosuria.  The  condition  was 
ne  for  which  no  adequate  explanation  offered  itself,  except 
n the  basis  of  an  overactive  anterior  lobe  combined  with  an 
nderactive  posterior  lobe.  At  autopsy  a year  later  the  gland, 
rough  intact,  was  found  to  be  somewhat  compressed  by  the 
rowth,  which  had  greatly  elongated  the  stalk  and  had  doubt- 
■ss  obstructed  the  posterior  lobe  secretion. 

The  typical  eases  of  primary  hypophyseal  tumor  showing  no 
ace  of  acromegaly  which  have  occurred  in  our  series  and 
hich  have  had  their  sugar  tolerance  estimated  are  as  fol- 
ws.  In  the  first  two  cases  the  tolerance  for  ingested  glucose 
one  was  determined.  Both  were  patients  with  pronounced 
nghborhood  symptoms.  The  assimilation  limit  of  400  gms. 
the  second  case  was  particularly  high,  in  view  of  the  body 
sight,  namely  5.7  gms.  per  kilo. 

'•  These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  by  one  of  us  In  a de- 
led description,  as  yet  unpublished,  of  the  clinical  aspects  of 
see  states  (Cushing:  Clinical  aspects  of  dyspituitarism.  Lec- 
re  before  the  Harvey  Society,  New  York,  December,  1910). 

It  has  been  found  by  Cushing  and  Jacobson  that  the  cerebro- 
Inal  fluid,  particularly  in  cases  of  obstructive  hydrocephalus, 
s the  same  power  in  reducing  the  assimilation  limit  of  the  dog 
4 rabbit  that  Is  possessed  by  the  extract  of  the  posterior  lobe 
plf,  another  indication,  in  addition  to  these  recorded  by  Cush- 
f and  Goetsch,  that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  the  medium  which 
iries  the  products  of  posterior  lobe  secretion. 


noma.”)  Male,  aged  36,  weight  88  kilos  (195  lbs.). 

April  26. — Glucose  100  gms.  negative. 

April  27.— Glucose  200  gms.  positive;  1.2  per  cent  dext.  rotatory. 

April  29. — Glucose  100  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  ext.  gave  gly- 
cosuria. 

May  1.  Operation.— Partial  tumor  extirpation.  Subsequent  in- 
crease in  weight. 

May  23,  June  June  5,  June  7,  June  8. — Glucose  in  doses  of  100 
gms.,  150  gms.,  175  gms.,  200  gms.  and  225  gms.  respectively  gave  no 
glycosuria.  Larger  doses  were  not  retained  by  the  stomach,  so 
that  the  ultimate  tolerance  was  only  roughly  estimated  at  some- 
thing over  2.6  gms.  glucose  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 

Case  XII. — No.  26634.  September  26.  1910.  (Hypophyseal 
tumor.)  Male,  aged  32,  weight  70  kilos  (157  lbs.). 

September  29,  SO  and  October  1. — Glucose  In  200,  300  and  400  gm. 
amounts  retained.  No  glycosuria. 

October  6. — 0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  injection  without  sugar  feeding 
gave  no  glycosuria. 

October  7. — 0.2  gm.  post,  lobe  injection  without  sugar  feeding 
gave  no  glycosuria. 

October  11.  Operation. — Sellar  decompression.  No  post-opera- 
tive glycosuria.  No  further  feedings. 

In  the  following  ease  sugar  was  well  taken  and  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  comparative  tests  of  the  tolerance  for  ingested 
glucose  and  lsevulose,  it  being  shown  that  the  assimilation 
limit  for  glucose  was  by  weight  of  sugar  about  twice  that  for 
lmvulose.  The  tolerance  for  glucose  was  4.9  gms.  per  kilo  of 
body  weight ; for  lsevulose  it  was  2.3  gms.  per  kilo.  A gain  of 
5 lbs.  in  weight  occurred  during  the  sugar  feeding.  The  case 
is  important  also  in  that  it  was  the  first  of  our  series  in  which 
a definite  therapeutic  dosage  for  ingested  extract  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  giving  enough  gland  to  produce  a tran- 
sient laevulosuria,  with  an  amount  of  l;evulo.se  which  would 
have  represented  the  assimilation  limit  of  a normal  individual 
of  an  equal  body  weight.  This  was  about  30  gms.  below  her 
estimated  limit. 

Case  XIII— No.  27619.  April  12,  1911.  (Hypophyseal  "ade- 
noma.”) Female,  aged  30,  weight  71  kilos  (158  lbs.). 

April  13—  Lsevulose  150  gms.  gave  a suggestive  reduction. 

April  H and  15. — Glucose  in  200  and  250  gm.  doses  was  negative. 

April  16. — Glucose  300  gms.  gave  a suspicious  reduction. 

April  18. — Glucose  350  gms.  positive.  Estimated  limit  325. 

April  19. — Lsevulose  160  gms.  positive.  Estimated  limit  150. 

April  20.  Operation. — Removal  of  a large  portion  of  the  tumor 
(or  hyperplastic  gland)  by  the  usual  infralabial  approach.  Good 
recovery. 

May  S. — Treatment  with  whole  gland  feeding  instituted  in  0.2 
gm.  doses  three  times  a day.  Marked  subjective  improvement.  No 
spontaneous  glycosuria. 

To  determine  a more  accurate  basis  for  the  glandular  therapy 
the  following  tests  were  made  with  increasing  amounts  of  gland- 
ular extract  ingested  while  the  sugar  amounts  remained  stationary. 

May  10. — Lsevulose  120  gms.  with  0.6  gm.  of  whole  gland  extract 
divided  in  three  doses  during  the  day.  No  reducing  substance  in 
urine. 

May  11. — Lsevulose  120  gms.  with  1.2  gm.  divided  in  three 
doses  during  the  day.  Positive  reduction  in  specimen  on  evening 
of  this  day.  Positive  Seliwanoff  test  for  lavulose.  Estimated 
therapeutic  dosage,  therefore,  0.4  gm.  of  the  whole  gland  extract 
three  times  a day. 

Judging  from  the  estimates  given  bv  the  preceding  record 
on  the  lsevulose  basis  alone,  the  three  following  eases  show  an 
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enormous  increase  in  the  assimilation  limit  for  sugars — in 
Case  XIV  200  gms.,  or  2.8  gms.  per  kilo;  in  Case  XV  300 
gms.,  or  4.3  gms.  per  kilo,  and  in  Case  XVI  also  4.3  gms.  per 
kilo.  If  we  are  to  multiply  these  figures  for  weight  of  in- 
gested lsevulose  by  two,  the  amount  of  glucose  necessary  to 
reach  the  limit  of  tolerance  would  in  many  cases  easily  ex- 
ceed the  individual’s  capacity  of  its  retention. 

Case  XIV.— No.  27419.  March  IS,  1911.  (Hypophyseal  “ade- 
noma.”) Female,  aged  34,  weight  72  kilos  (160  lbs.). 

March  11,. — Lsevulose  150  gms.,  atypical  reduction. 

March  15.— Lsevulose  200  gms.,  a slight  but  definite  reduction. 
Estimated,  limit. 

Case  XV.— No.  27156.  January  1,  1911.  (Infundibular  tumor.) 
Female,  aged  40,  weight  69  kilos  (154  lbs.). 

January  S and  l— Lmvulose  100  gms.  and  200  gms.,  both  nega- 
tive. 

January  5.— Lsevulose  300  gms.  gave  a slight  reduction  on  the 
third  specimen.  Established  limit. 

Case  XVI.— No.  26250.  July  16,  1910.  (Hypophyseal  tumor.) 
Male,  aged  27,  weight  69.7  kilos  (155  lbs.). 

July  18,  19,  20,  22— Glucose  in  increasing  doses  of  150,  200,  250 
and  300  gms.  caused  no  glycosuria.  An  increase  in  weight  of  1.6 
kilos  (3.5  lbs.)  occurred  during  these  feedings. 

July  2). — Glucose  350  gms.  vomited. 

July  26.  Glucose  200  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  ext.  gave 
glycosuria  with  0.4  per  cent  dext.  rotation. 

August  S.  Operation. — Sellar  decompression. 

August  28. — Glucose  200  gms.  negative. 

SmS-  poattlve-  a Post-operative  lowering 
of  the  limit,  presumably  from  liberation  of  post,  lobe  from  pres 
sure.  Tolerance  for  ingested  glucose  estimated  at  4.3  gms  per 

adiposity, ^etcf^  Returned  for  observation,  with  an  advance  in 

J:ll2nG'  ®8-LffiVUl0Se  150'  160  *00  em.  aoses  gave 

firsflpecfm^1086  ^ a ^ ~iofi  in  the 

May  5-.  Lee vu lose  250  gms.  gave  an  atypical  reduction. 

May  6.  Lasvulose  300  gms.  gave  a nnaitiw  i 
Seliwanoff’s  test.  (Compare  Case  XXI.)  te vulosuria  by 

There  remain  in  this  series  of  patients  subjected  to  the 
sugar  tests  several  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  glandular  in 
sufficiency  were  equally  outspoken,  though  the  S ! » 

pressure  disturbances  were  relativelv  insitmifi  *ghb”hood 
tions  in  the  sella  turcica,  however ~ i ^ 
them.  Thus  in  Cases  XVI  and  XVII  th  ?i  ^ m8ny  of 
stance  of  Trohlich’s  syndrome  the  eland  att”  8 typical  in' 
ceedingly  small.  That  a condition  of  glanduLr?8 
need  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  ° lnsuffl«ency 
ment.  Indeed  in  all  probEtv  » ° * Meds  no  «>*- 
plasia  is  just  as  common  a starting  Po"nTf7r  hvo^-  hyP°' 
as  it  is  for  hypothyroidism  and  the  cL«i  a bypopitmtari®i 
disturbances  of  one  or  the  other * 68  ™illg  fr® 
probability  equally  frequent.  theS®  S ands  are  in  all 

In  the  following  case,  as  in  Case  XTTT 
so  that  comparative  estimates  for  i 7 SUg8r  "'as  wel“  borne 
be  roughly  established  at  4 7 ' 8 ^ 8nd  g!a«>se  could 
gms.  of  lmvulosc  per  kilo.  ^ ‘ g Ucose  Per  kilo,  and  2.9 


[No.  g 

Case  XVI.— No.  27140.  December  29, 1910.  (Sexual  Multilist 
with  painful  adiposity.)  Female,  aged  23,  weight  59  kite  (12 
lbs.) 

December  30. — Glucose  200  gms.  negative. 

January  1,  1911. — Glucose  300  gms.,  slight  reduction.  Iiiij, 
ted  limit  280. 

July  12. — Lsevulose  150  gms.  negative.  1 

July  13—  Lmvulose  200  gms.  positive.  Estimated  (tail  lli. 

The  next  case  was  a typical  example  of  infantilism  ol  th 
tt/pus  Frohlich.  The  assimilation  limit  for  lsevulose  was  150 
gms.,  or  2.8  gms.  per  kilo. 

Case  XVII.— No.  27421.  November  IS,  1910.  (“  Dystrophia 
adiposo  genitalis.”)  Male,  aged  9,  weight  54  kilos  (120  lbs.). 
November  12.— Lmvulose  100  gms.,  negative. 

November  15. — Lsevulose  150  gms.,  positive  on  first  specina 
Established  limit. 

The  two  succeeding  cases  are  similar  ones,  with  adiposity 
and  amenorrhoea.  The  first  patient  showed  definite  neigh- 
borhood symptoms  and  was  epileptic.  Her  tolerance  for  glu- 
cose was  about  200  gms.,  3.3  gms.  per  kilo.  The  second  M- 
tient  assimilated  glucose  up  to  275  gms.,  2.7  gms.  per  kilo. 

Case  XVIII.— No.  25716.  April  1,,  1910.  (Hypophyseal  adiposity 
with  Infantilism.)  Female,  aged  14,  weight  61  kilos  (136  lbs.). 

April  6,  11,  and  May  6. — Glucose  in  50,  100  and  150  gm.  amounts 
was  negative. 

May  9. — Glucose  200  gms.  positive,  0.4  per  cent  dext  rotation. 
Established  limit. 

May  11,. — Glucose  100  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post  lobe  ext,  negative. 
May  17. — Glucose  150  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post  lobe  ext.  negative 
May  23. — Glucose  175  gms.  negative. 

May  28. — Glucose  175  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post  lobe  ext.  poeW”- 
0.6  per  cent  dext.  rotation. 

Case  XIX.— No.  25694.  March  SI,  1910.  (Hypophyses]  adi- 
posity.) Female,  aged  16,  weight  103  kilos  (230  lbs.). 

■April  8,  15,  20,  29.— Glucose  in  amounts  of  50,  100, 150  and  S’ 
gms.  was  negative. 

June  1,,  5. — Glucose  226  gms.  and  250  gms.  respectively,  nega 
tive. 

June  6. — Glucose  275  gms.  not  retained. 

June  7. — Glucose  276  gms.  retained  and  gave  glycosuria,  0.  P 
cent.  dext.  rotation.  Established  limit. 

June  10. — Glucose  2oO  gms.  with  0.1  gm.  post,  lobe  ext,  nega 

Both  of  the  following  patients  would  have  been  regarded  a. 
typical  instances  of  “adiposis  dolorosa”  with  amenonl®1- 
and  their  association  with  a pituitary  lesion  might  have  bet" 
overlooked  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  both  showe  e, 
nite  symptoms — an  early  hemianopsia  in  one  case  and  an  en 
larged  sella,  with  pituitary  headaches,  in  the  other.  0 
showed  a high  tolerance,  which,  however,  is  less  striking 111 
relation  to  the  body  weight,  owing  to  the  extreme  adipo-V 
In  the  first  case  the  tolerance  for  glucose  at  400  gms.  TCP 
sented  a little  over  3 gms.  per  kilo. 

Case  XX.— Surgical  No.  26679.  October  4,  , 

dolorosa  ” with  neighborhood  symptoms.)  Female,  age  - 
123  kilos  (273  lbs.). 

October  25.  Operation. — Sellar  decompression.  f the  whole 
November  1. — Hypophyseal  therapy  (9  grains  daily  o 
gland  extract)  caused  polyuria. 

November  12. — Glucose  300  gms.  negative. 

November  11,. — Glucose  400  gms.,  faint  reduction.  W ■ 
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-ammo  aio  gins.,  or  s.4  gms.  per  kilo.  On  readmission  six 
months  later  there  had  been  an  increase  in  weight  and  a 
marked  advance  in  the  assimilation  limit  for  glucose  beyond 
the  patient’s  capability  to  retain  it.  Her  assimilation  limit  for 
lsevulose  had  come  to  exceed  the  former  limit  for  glucose  by 
weight  of  sugar,  namely,  about  320  gms.,  or  3.6  gms.  per  kilo 
of  existing  body  weight.  (Compare  Case  XVI.) 

Case  XXI. — No.  26225.  July  10,  1910.  (Hypophyseal  adiposity.) 
Female,  aged  24.  Weight  81  kilos  (181  lbs.). 

July  10. — Glucose  150  gms.  negative. 

July  11. — Glucose  250  gms.  atypical  reduction. 

July  IS. — Glucose  300  gms.  not  retained. 

July  H. — Glucose  300  gms.  retained.  Urine  showed  heavy  re- 
duction (not  polarized).  Estimated  limit  276. 

January  11,  1911.  Readmission. — Gain  in  weight  of  6.7  kilo. 

Glucose  not  retained  in  early  tests. 

January  22  and  23. — Lsevulose  10  and  200  gms.  negative. 
January  2.J. — Lasvulose  300  gms.  gave  an  atypical  reduction  after 
9 hours.  Estimated  limit  320. 

January  28. — Lsevulose  200  gms.  with  0.4  gm.  post,  lobe  ext.  gave 
a positive  reduction  with  Fehling’s. 

Summary  of  Clinical  Data. — These  bare  records  of  the  car- 
bohydrate tolerance  as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  clinical 
cases  of  dyspituitarism  suffice  to  show  a striking  parallelism 
with  the  protocols  which  we  have  given  of  the  experimentally 
induced  states  of  hypophyseal  insufficiency.  Their  similarity 
is  at  all  events  enough  to  justify  the  assumption  that  here  too 
we  are  dealing  with  a condition  of  altered  activity  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe. 

Under  both  circumstances,  apparently  regardless  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pars  anterior,  the  acquirement  of  a high  car- 
bohydrate assimilation  limit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  other 
features  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  posterior  lobe  in- 
sufficiency and  which  appear  to  indicate  a lowering  of  me- 
tabolic activity — notably  a subnormal  temperature,  a dry  skin, 
a low  blood  pressure,  a large  appetite  (especially  for  carbohy- 
drates), and  marked  deposition  of  fat  throughout  the  body. 

In  these  conditions  then  of  primary  or  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  hypophysis,  interfering  with  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  glandular  secretion  and  producing,  among  other 
things,  a marked  rise  of  the  carbohydrate  tolerance,  glandular 
therapy  should  be  instituted,  perhaps  taking  the  tolerance  as 
in  index  for  the  amount  of  glandular  extract  to  be  given. 

We  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of  these  carbohydrate  studies 
n clinical  cases,  and  fully  recognize  that  the  observations  have 
teen  crudely  made.  They  will  necessitate  quantitative  deter- 
ninations  and  better  methods  both  of  sugar  administration 
snd  of  giving  the  extracts.  The  latter  problem  is  particularly 
mportant,  if  we  are  to  advance  the  therapy  of  these  condi- 
ions  at  least  to  the  point  where  thyroid  therapy  now  stands.” 

u In  this  connection  the  observation  in  Case  XIII  is  particularly 
'orthy  of  note,  as  giving  some  lead  as  to  the  dosage  essential  to 
ie  individual  case  on  the  basis  of  the  carbohydrate  tolerance, 
ihe  patient  weighed  71  kilos  and  showed  an  overtolerance  for 
hvulose,  the  limit  being  estimated  at  150  gms.  Judging  that  her 
prmal  tolerance  for  lsevulose  would  have  been  about  120  gms.  she 


Glands  in  General  and  to  the  Hypophysis  in  Par- 
ticular. 

Glycosuria  in  its  relation  to  lesions  of  the  central  nervous 
system  received  abundant  attention  after  the  first  impulse 
given  to  the  subject  by  Claude  Bernard’s  discovery.  The  ex- 
act location,  however,  of  his  so-called  sugar  center  seems  never 
to  have  been  precisely  determined,  and  we  have  experimental 
evidence  that  glycosuria  may  likewise  be  produced  by  a piqure 
or  other  injury  of  the  brain  stem  anterior  to  the  medulla. 

On  the  clinical  side  it  was  noted  by  several  of  the  earlier 
writers  that  glycosuria  was  not  infrequent  in  cases  of  basal 
brain  tumor.  Curiously  enough,  however,  this  proved  to  be 
more  true  of  growths  situated  in  the  interpeduncular  neigh- 
borhood than  of  those  involving  the  hind-brain.  Indeed 
Loeb  ” pointed  out  that  it  was  actually  a more  frequent  mani- 
festation of  tumors  in  the  region  of  the  hypophysis  than  of 
those  supposedly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bernard’s  “ center  ” ; 
and  more  recently  Stem  and  Josefson,  to  quote  from  Messe- 
daglia,’*  have  shown  that  clinical  mellituria  has  been  the  ex- 
ception (3  cases  only)  in  the  36  reported  cases  of  eysticercus 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  with  certain 
hypophyseal  tumors  Bath  “ in  1888  offered  the  suggestion 
that  alterations  might  have  taken  place  in  the  composition  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  caused  it  to  act  as  an  irritant 
upon  the  nervous  structures— an  interesting  assumption,  in 
view  of  our  recent  demonstration  that  the  posterior  lobe 
actually  discharges  its  secretion  into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
Others  as  Pineles  “ and  Striimpel " explained  the  condition  as 

was  given  sugar  in  this  amount  on  consecutive  days.  Meanwhile 
the  amount  of  extract  was  increased  until  a positive  transient 
mellituria  followed  the  sugar  administration.  This  established 
the  amount  of  extract  at  0.4  gm.  (6  grains)  three  times  a day  as 
the  therapeutic  dose.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  here  speaking 
of  “whole  gland  ” feeding  with  the  realization  that  it  is  the  pos- 
terior lobe  extract  which  the  preparation  contains  that  is  the 
essential  element.  Though  we  have  worked  with  isolated  pos- 
terior lobe  preparations  in  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  they 
are  as  yet  too  expensive  for  prolonged  administration  such  as 
these  individuals  need. 

” M.  Loeb.  Hypophysis  Cerebri  and  Diabetes  Mellitus.  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1898,  XIX,  p.  893. 

“ Messedaglia.  Lesioni  dell’  ipoflsi  e glicosuria.  (Reprint.) 
Reviste  Sintetiche,  Milan,  No.  30,  1903. 

“Rath:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kasuistik  der  Hypophysistumoren. 

Inaug.  Diss.  Gottingen,  1888. 

« Pineles.  Ueber  die  Beziehung  der  Akromegalie  zum  Diabetes 
Mellitus.  Jahrb.  d.  Weiner  k.  k.  Krankenanst.,  1895,  IV,  Part  II, 
p.  27. 

"Striimpel.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Pathologic  und  pathologischen 
Anatomie  der  Akromegalie.  Deutsche  Ztschr.  f.  Nervenheilk., 
1897,  XI,  p.  51.  In  his  interesting  detailed  report  of  a case 
Striimpel  makes  the  following  deduction:  “Den  Hypophysistu- 

mor  als  Ursache  der  Glycosurie  anzunehmen,  1st  unmdglich,  da 
Hypophsistumoren  auch  ohne  Glykosurie  vorkommen.”  A simi- 
lar deduction  has  misled  others  into  the  statement  that  because 
tumors  of  the  hypophysis  are  found  without  acromegaly  there- 
fore this  malady  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  tumors  which  have 
been  found  present  in  certain  cases. 
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possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a concomitant  pancreatic  lesion, 
and  still  others  hypothecated  the  existence  of  centers,  other 
than  that  of  Bernard’s,  which  presided  over  the  glycogenic 
function.  Such  centers  were  postulated  for  the  pons,  for  the 
optic  thalamus,  the  cerebellar  and  cerebral  peduncles,  and 
finally  Loeb  offered  the  interesting  suggestion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Caselli  and  accepted  by  a number  of  subsequent 
writers,  that  the  tvber  cinereum  (the  cortical  tissue  around 
and  including  the  infundibulum)  might  be  a sugar  center. 

In  more  recent  years  a furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  glycosurias  of  supposedly  encephalic  origin  has  come 
about  indirectly  through  the  many  investigations  upon  the 
role  played  in  carbohydrate  assimilation  by  the  functional 
activity  of  the  various  glands  of  internal  secretion." 

The  relationship  of  the  pancreatic  islets  to  the  more  com- 
mon and  more  persistent  forms  of  clinical  diabetes  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  important  studies  of  Opie  and  others,  but  only 
of  late  has  the  attention  which  they  deserve  been  given  to 
other  ductless  glands  in  so  far  as  their  activities  influence 
carbohydrate  metabolism.  It  has  become  evident  that  all  of 
the  glands,  either  by  their  primary  action  or  through  interre- 
lation with  other  members  of  the  series,  play  a part  in  sugar 
metabolism.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  experimentally 
induced  thyroid  insufficiency  leads  to  an  increased  tolerance 
for  sugars,1*  while  the  studies  of  Eppinger,  Falta  and  Budin- 
■ger"  have  indicated  that  removal  of  the  parathyroid  bodies 
has  a contrary  effect,  namely,  a lowering  of  the  carbohydrate 
assimilation  limit.  Furthermore,  experimental  hvperglycse- 
mia  and  glycosuria  have  been  produced  by  injections  of  epine- 
phrin,  which  apparently  exercises  its  influence  through  the 
splanchnic  control  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.” 

Clinical  corroboration  of  these  laboratory  findings  have  been 
many.  Thus  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  in  hypothyroidism 
(myxeedema)  has  been  found  in  many  clinical  cases  to  be 
high  and,  contrariwise,  in  hyperthyroidism-a  condition 
winch  as  vet  has  not  been  experimentally  reproduced-it  is 
known  that  the  assimilation  limit  is  below  the  normal  In 
deed,  m extreme  grades  of  exophthalmic  goitre  spontaneous 
glycosuria  may  occur,  and  ,t  has  been  observed  that  the  ad 
ministration  of  thyroid  extract  in  adequate  dosage  may  Z' 
cpitate  an  actual  glycosuria  in  the  patients  with  exophthal 
nue  goitre  in  whom  it  does  not  spontaneously  occur.*1 

” 11  is  t0  be  noted  that,  if  our  view  as 
tory  discharge  from  the  posterior  lobe  into  the  m<;thotl  of  nere- 
is supported  by  the  investigations  of  others  this  na  flU’d 

will  be  removed  from  the  ductless  gland  serieL  in  °r  6 Bland 
are  grouped  together  on  the  basis  of  their  ‘f  „ S°  tar  88  they 
being  taken  up  directly  by  the  blood  L„  °f  Secretion 

“ McCurdy.  The  influence  of  thymine... 
cosuria.  J.  Exper.  Med..  1909,  xi,  ! ™ °"  a,lme«ary  gly. 

“Eppinger,  Falta  and  Rudinger  it  h 
der  Driisen  mit  innerer  Sekretion  n Wechse'wlrkung 

Med.,  LXVII,  p.  380.  ' M'tteil..  Ztschr.  f.  kiin_ 

“’Underhill  and  Clossen.  Am  r pi, 

51  Kraus  and  Ludwig:  Klinlsche' Be  trfig  190?'  XVU'  P'  42' 
cosuria.  Wiener  klin.  Wchmrhr  1891  JUr  alirnentar™  Gly. 
48,  P.  897.  ' 1891  • IV'  No.  46,  p.  865  and  No. 


po.  •;« 

However,  one  need  not  turn  to  actual  morbid  states  to  find 
striking  illustrations  of  perverted  tolerance  for  carbohydrate. 
A particularly  good  example  occurs  in  pregnancy,  until  its  re- 
markable alterations  in  metabolic  activity — alterations  which 
are  unquestionably  an  expression  of  change  in  the  activity ai 
all  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  not  of  the  oitn 
and  its  contained  corpus  luteum  alone.  The  accompamin; 
thyroid  hyperplasia  is  well  known,  but  an  even  more  striking 
change,  taking  place  in  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  has  tea 
brought  to  light  by  Erdhcim  and  Stiimme’s  imporiam 
study.”  We  have  been  able  to  substantiate  their  disci* 
that  the  hypophysis  is  not  only  much  enlarged  during  preg- 
nancy but  that  the  pars  anterior  shows  a characteristic  and 
unmistakable  histological  picture. 

Clinical  observers  have  long  known  that  as  a result  of  re- 
peated pregnancies  evidences  of  hypophyseal  hyperplasia  may 
occur,  even  to  the  point  of  producing  such  neighborW 
symptoms  as  a transient  bitemporal  hemianopsia.  Further- 
more, in  this  state  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  becomes  al- 
tered in  ways  which  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
changes  which  we  have  recounted.  Thus  in  a series  of  preg- 
nant women  observed  by  Beiehenstein,**  it  appeared  that  out  of 
93  cases  11.8  per  cent  showed  actual  mellituria,  while  in 
others  a decreased  carbohydrate  assimilation  limit,  especially 
for  laivulose,  was  demonstrated.  Indeed,  a transient  sponta- 
neous lsevulosuria  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases  after  parturi- 
tion. 

Doubtless  comparable  alterations  in  sugar  tolerance  occur 
in  other  periods  of  physiological  readjustment.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  glycosurias  of  adolescence  may  prove  to  k 
coupled  in  some  way  with  deviations  in  the  internal  secretion, 
which  are  on  the  borderline  of  the  physiological  normal.  I» 
view  of  the  occurrence  at  this  period  of  life  of  a rapid  incre- 
ment particularly  in  skeletal  growth,  it  is  a natural  conjecture 
that  these  glycosurias  may  be  related  as  closely  to  an  hypo- 
physeal hyperplasia  as  to  the  more  obvious  changes  of  the  m 
terstitial  cells  of  testis  and  ovary'  which  occur  at  this  tin*- 
But  the  facts  already  established  make  a sufficiently  connect 
story-  to  justify  the  avoidance  of  speculation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  frequent  coincidence 
mellituria  with  acromegaly.  Hanseman  in  1897  collect  « 
ports  of  97  cases,  17  of  them  having  shown  glycosuria,  am 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  pottiw  n 
nigs  would  have  been  much  larger  had  the  cases  ',e™  ' . 
ciently  observed.  Striimpel,  in  the  same  year,  suggest 
future  investigations  of  the  sugar  tolerance  in  this  * 
would  demonstrate  for  all  eases  a lowered  assimilation^ 
even  though  spontaneous  glycosuria  might  be  absent, 
parently  was  his  view  that  some  underlying  factor  a 1 ' 
metabolism  brought  about  both  of  these  condition-  ra  ^ 
than  that  one  of  them  was  dependent  in  any  nay  «P° 


**  Erdheim  and  Stiimme:  Ueber  die  Schwangerscbaf  ^ 

derung  der  Hypophyse.  Beitrage  z.  path.  Anat  u.  i~ 

1909’XLVI-  w,  ffic.cc  l* 

a Reichenstein.  Glykosurie  und  Schwangerscnai 

Wchnsehr..  1909,  XXII,  p.  1445. 
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loted  in  14  out  of  130  reported  cases  of  acromegaly,  and  sub- 
equently  Launois  and  Roy  * recorded  16  cases  with  “ diabe- 
es  ” the  post-mortem  finding  in  three  instances  having  shown 
. pituitary  enlargement. 

The  evident  suggestion  from  these  clinical  observations, 
hat  the  hypophyseal  lesion  played  at  least  a certain  role  in 
liciting  the  glycosuria,  naturally  led  to  certain  experimental 
ttempts  to  reproduce  the  condition.  These  attempts  were 
iccessarilv  limited  to  destructive  glandular  lesions ; and  that 
he  end  results  of  the  partial  extirpations  by  Rogowitsch, 
'aselli,  and  Friedman  and  Mass  were  negative  in  this  respect 
s now  readily  explained  by  the  analysis  of  the  protocols 
•liich  we  have  given.  The  experiments,  in  other  words,  were 
reductive  of  an  ultimate  increase  (unfortunately  unobserved) 
ather  than  the  expected  persistent  lowering  of  the  sugar 
ssimilation  limit. 

The  recent  clinical  and  experimental  studies  of  Borchardt  “ 
ave  been  far  more  suggestive  than  any  heretofore  made.  In 
n investigation  of  176  recorded  cases  of  acromegaly  he  found 
bat  spontaneous  glycosuria  had  occurred  in  63  and  that  in 
ight  others  there  was  a lowered  assimilation  limit — all  told, 
herefore,  71  showed  a deficient  carbohydrate  metabolism.  On 
he  other  hand,  none  of  the  cases  of  hypophyseal  tumor  unas- 
ociated  with  acromegaly  which  had  been  reported  since  1886 
bowed  glycosuria.  The  query  was  naturally  raised  as  to  why 
neh  a discrepancy  should  exist  if  the  stimulation  of  a sup- 
osed  sugar  center  in  the  tuber  cincreum  were  actually  the 
ause  of  the  glyeogenolysis  in  the  former  cases. 

Borchardt  was  able  to  find  in  the  literature  only  10  eases 
f acromegaly  without  spontaneous  glycosuria,  in  which  the 
iterance  for  ingested  sugars  (“  alimentary  glycosuria  ”)  had 
een  tested.  Of  these,  all  but  two  were  positive,  that  is,  they 
lowed  an  assimilation  limit  below  the  normal.  He  cont- 
ents, however,  on  the  fact  that  there  may  be  considerable 
triation  from  time  to  time  in  the  individual’s  tolerance,  and 
ves  one  specific  instance  of  an  acromegalic  who  had  shown 
iontaneous  glycosuria  five  years  previously  and  yet  at  the 
me  of  his  observation  gave  a negative  reaction  to  150  gms. 

glucose.  Had  Borchardt  looked  upon  this  as  the  rule 
ther  than  the  exception  for  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
would  doubtless  have  anticipated  the  main  outcome  of  our 
'n  studies. 

Acting  on  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  there  was  a per- 
tently  lowered  carbohydrate  tolerance  in  the  disease  and 
it  it  was  occasioned  by  an  overactivity  of  the  gland,  he  en- 
ivored  to  simulate  this  condition,  not  bv  glandular  extir- 
tion,  but  by  the  hypodermic  administration  of  an  extract  j 
rived  from  the  whole  gland.  He  was  able  to  show,  especially 
rabbits,  that  this  extract  caused  hyperglyacmia  and  gly- 
uria,  the  reducing  body  being  glucose.  With  dogs  his  re- 

Launois  and  Roy.  Glycosurie  et  Hypophyse.  Compt.  rend. 

. de  bio}.,  1903,  LV. 

Borchardt.  Die  Hypophysenglykosurie  und  ihre  Beziehung 
i Diabetes  bei  der  Akromegalie.  Ztschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  1908, 
fl,  p.  332.  1 


^uua  weic  in cun vmciiig,  me  uinv  saiiMiuauiy  resiiu 
being  obtained  in  a partially  pancreatectomized  animal  soon 
after  the  operation.  Later,  however,  in  this  same  animal  no 
glycosuria  could  be  obtained.  (Compare  our  Protocol  Ho. 

35.)  Though  appreciating  the  insufficiency  of  his  experimen- 
tal proofs,  Borchardt  interpreted  his  results  as  at  least  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that  hypophyseal  hyperactivity  was  re-  1 

sponsible  in  the  clinical  cases  for  the  glycosuria.  He  made  no  j 

distinction,  it  will  be  noted,  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior lobe  and  the  possible  individual  roles  played  by  these 
subdivisions  of  the  gland.” 

This  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  more  important  earlier 
studies  suffices  to  show  that  glycosuria  is  known  to  be  a fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  acromegaly  associated  with  a hypo- 
physeal tumor  or  hyperplasia,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  pointed 
out  by  Borchardt,  that  tumors  of  the  hypophyseal  neighborhood 
nnassociated  with  acromegaly  do  not  cause  this  symptom, 
which  therefore  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  stimulation  of 
a neighboring  sugar  center.  Furthermore,  experimental  re- 
moval of  the  gland  has  failed  to  cause  a permanent  lowering 
of  the  tolerance,  indeed,  Borchardt’s  observations  in  the  re- 
verse direction,  simulating  hyperfunction  of  the  gland  by  the 
injection  of  the  glandular  extracts,  have  shown  that  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  at  least  a temporary  tolerance 
lowering  effect. 

As  the  outcome  of  our  laboratory  and  hospital  studies  we 
believe  that  not  only  these  few  established  facts  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  hypophysis  to  sugar  tolerance  but  also 
some  of  the  conjectural  views,  those  of  Rath  and  of  Loeb  for 
example,  as  well  as  many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  which 
have  been  the  outgrowth  of  attempts  to  refute  them,  are 
easily  correlated  and  readily  explainable  on  a single  basis. 

This  is  that_conditions  of  overactivity  or  functional  hyper- 
plasia of  the  posterior  lobe  ( pars  nervosa  et  intermedia) 
foster  glyeogenolysis  and  occasion  a lowered  sugar  tolerance 
if  not  an  actual  glycosuria,  whereas  in  conditions  of  lowered 

" Some  doubt  has  been  raised  concerning  Borchardt’s  results  by 
the  subsequent  studies  of  Franchini  (Die  Function  der  Hypophy- 
sis und  die  Wirkungen  der  Injection  ihres  Extraktes  bei  Tieren. 
Berlin,  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1910,  No.  14-16),  who  was  unable,  except 
with  massive  doses  either  subcutaneously  or  intravenously  to  pro- 
duce glycosuria  either  in  rabbits  or  dogs.  Franchini  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  positive  results  obtained  by  Rossi  (II  Tommasi,  1909, 

No.  25-26)  in  support  of  Borchart's  findings  to  the  fact  that  Rossi 
used  carbolic  acid  as  a preservative  of  his  extracts,  a substance 
which  of  itself  may  cause  glycosuria.  Our  own  results  with  the 
injection  of  posterior  lobe  extract  and  concentrated  cerebro- 
spinal fluids  confirm  Borchardt’s  findings  in  so  far  as  they  show 
that  a spontaneous  glycosuria  in  normal  rabbits  is  easily  elicited, 
and  we  have  found  that  a definite  lowering  of  the  assimilation 
limit  occurs  in 'normal  dogs. 

These  discrepancies  are  possibly  attributable  to  the  various 
methods  of  preparing  the  extracts.  Our  own  extract  is  supplied 
from  the  dried  and  powdered  posterior  lobe.  This,  according  to 
weight  of  powder,  is  dissolved  in  the  desired  number  of  centi- 
meters of  boiling  water.  This  sterilizes  the  powder  and  does  not 
affect  the  active  principle,  which  is  not  only  very  soluble  but 
very  resistant  to  heat.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  used  for  the  in- 
jection. For  the  feeding  tests  the  powder  itself  is  used. 
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activity  or  hypoplasia  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  becomes 
distinctly  higher  than  the  normal. 

Thus  it  is  our  belief  that  the  experimental  observations  in 
the  past  have  been  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  negative 
through  misinterpretations,  three  important  factors  having 
been  overlooked:  (1)  that  it  is  the  posterior  lobe  secretion 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  these  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal in  the  tolerance  for  carbohydrates;  (2)  that  a persistent 
lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  an  overactivation  of  this  part  of  the  gland  .and  the  phys- 
iological state  is  one  which  as  yet  cannot  be  experimentally 
reproduced.  Finally  (3)  that  glandular  extirpations  which 
include  the  posterior  lobe  lead  to  a terminal  increase  in  sugar 
tolerance  rather  than  to  the  long  sought  for  lowering  of  the 
assimilation  limit.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  simulation  of 
conditions  of  disease  is  concerned,  experimental  investigations 
of  the  function  of  this  or  of  any  other  of  the  ductless  glands  is 
narrowed  largely  to  the  negative  method  of  study  through  ex- 
tirpation, for  we  know  of  no  way  of  stimulating  any  one  of 
these  structures  into  a condition  of  persistent  overactivity, 
the  injection  of  extracts  by  no  means  answering  the  purpose. 

The  past  clinical  observations  on  the  relation  of  hypophy- 
seal disease  to  sugar  tolerance  have  been  similarly  miscon- 
strued, as  the  following  essential  factors  have  been  overlooked : 
(1)  that  the  posterior  lobe  secretion  is  here  again  primarily 
concerned;  (2)  that  in  acromegaly,  whether  or  not  there 
exists,  as  there  often  does,  an  obvious  tumor  or  hyperplasia 
of  the  pars  anterior,  there  is  in  the  early  stages  a coincident 
primary  posterior  lobe  hyperplasia  which  is  responsible  for 
the  glycosuria,  or  lowered  assimilation  limit;  and  (3)  that 
inasmuch  as  the  posterior  lobe  secretes  into  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  rather  than  directly  into  the  blood  stream,  a condition, 
comparable  to  a posterior  lobe  hypoplasia,  is  produced  not  only 
by  all  interpeduncular  tumors  .which  actually  compress  the 
gland  but  also  by  all  distant  ones  which  obstruct  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  outflow ; and  finally  a functional  hypoplasia  occurs 
as  the  end-result  of  the  actual  pituitary  struma  which  char- 
acterizes acromegaly.  All  of  these  stages  are  productive  of 
posterior  lobe  insufficiency  and  lead  to  an  over-tolerance  for 
carbohydrates. 

f There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
tetiology  of  acromegaly,  and  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  attribute  the  disease  to  an  hypophyseal  letion 
-implying  usua’ly  the  pars  anterior-there  are  doubts  is  to 
whether  it  is  the  outcome  of  a lessened  or  an  increased  gland- 
ular activity  It  is  our  own  view  that  at  least  the  skeletal 
changes  of  the  malady  are  an  expression  of  an  anterior  lobe 
hyperplasia,  which  occasionally  becomes  transformed  into  an 
extensive  tumor  formation  (the  adenomas  and  sarcomas  of 
many  writers).  However  this  may  be,  in  the’early  stZ  o 
he  disease  there  is  seemingly  an  activation  of  th'e  p«Xin 
lobe  leading,  among  other  symptoms  to  the  . 

lowered  tolerance  which  we  have  discussed-  in  thf  iTT  ^ 
through  actual  destruction,  or  invasion  or  e StageS’ 

posterior  lobe  and  pars  intermedia,  a state  STT”  °f,the 
insufficiency  supervenes,  with  an  increase  of  f u ^7°"  °b® 
erance.  / ° ease  of  c«bohydrate  tol- 


This  same  effect  upon  posterior  lobe  secretion,  and  cm- 
quently  upon  sugar  tolerance,  is  brought  about  in  linik 
fashion  by  a primary  hypoplasia  of  the  posterior  lobe  oi  kj  i 
superimposed  (interpeduncular)  tumor,  or,  thirdly,  by  i re- 
mote  lesion  which  has  produced  an  internal  hydrocephk 
Unfortunately  in  the  past,  studies  of  carbohydrate  assimilate 
have  been  directed  almost  solely  toward  the  investigation  oi 
states  of  lowered  sugar  tolerance,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  fc 
more  common  states  of  greatly  increased  tolerance  which  so: 
only  seem  to  be  inevitable  in  advanced  cases  of  acromegaly 
but  which  constitute  the  main  metabolic  disturbance  ia  tlo 
variously  named  cerebral,  or  what  we  should  prefer  to  all 
hypophyseal,  adiposities — dystrophia  adiposo-genitala,  adi- 
posis dolorosa,  and  many  of  the  hydrocephalies-aswellasis 
some  of  the  diverse  states  of  feminism  and  infantilism  which 
are  encountered. 

We  think  that  our  experiments  have  afforded  the  first  safe 
factory  interpretation  of  the  conflicting  results  of  precedin’ 
studies,  showing,  as  they  appear  to  do,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a discharge  of  posterior  lobe  secretion  caused  by  manipula- 
tion. of  the  infundibular  stalk  is  responsible  for  the  sponta- 
neous temporary  glycosuria,  which  appears,  as  noted  h; 
Caselli  and  others,  soon  after  the  operation;  in  these*, 
place,  that  a deficiency  of  posterior  lobe  secretion,  as  simu- 
lated by  partial  or  total  removal  of  this  lobe  in  dogs,  occa- 
sions an  increased  tolerance  to  carbohydrates,  and  t ’ 
that  administration  of  posterior  lobe  extract  by  mouth,  yp> 
dermically  or  intravenously  has  the  power  of  diminishing  i 
acquired  overtolerance. 

The  precise  manner  of  action  of  the  posterior  o Mo- 
tion in  producing  hyperglycsemia  and  glycosuria— whet  er  J 
a direct  glycogenolytic  effect,  or  by  some  influence  exe 
the  sympathetic  antonomic  nervous  system  as  seems 
case  with  adrenalin,  or  in  other  ways  must  remam  ui 
swered  for  the  present.  It  has  been  conjectured  t a ^ 
tract  might  have  an  action  similar  to  phlorizin  an  a 
renal  lesion,  allowing  the  normal  sugar  content  o e 
pass  through  the  kidneys ; but  this  seems  unlike  y in  n 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  show  for  the  oD  w 
chardt  demonstrated  for  rabbits,  namely,  that  the  a ® 
tion  of  hypophyseal  extract  produces  a 
Others  have  advanced  the  idea  that  some  effec 
on  the  pancreas  would  prove  to  be  the  under  vm,  ^ ^ 
the  glycosuria;  and  this  it  will  be  recalled  was  e , 
Pineles  and  Striimpel.  We  have  confirmed  the  ste  _ 
Sweet  and  Pemberton  that  posterior  lobe  ext 


fashion  similar  to  adrenalin  in  inhibiting  the  e. 


:xtemal  ' 

likcni- 


pancreatic  juice,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  i ™ ^ 

exert  an  influence  on  the  internal  secretion  o , 

this  hardly  seems  to  be  the  direction  which  ten 
tion  of  these  phenomena  will  take.  . , aT 

On  the  clinical  side,  we  believe  that  the  data  ''  * ^ , 

given  will  have  a considerable  therapeutic  sign  c ^ j. 
the  basis  of  existent  carbohydrate  tolerance  it  a 0 
ble  to  determine  whether  a particular  case  of  o T10^^  0f  jf 
seal  disease  is  associated  with  an  over  or  un  er  ac 
posterior  lobe,  and  thus  whether  it  is  advisa  e 0 
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- — r- — • ‘T  stages  of  acromegaly  the  sugar  tol- 

rance  is  apt  to  be  low  but  that  later  in  the  disease  there  is  an 
cquired  overtolerance ; furthermore,  that  a high  assimilation 
mit  may  be  expected  from  the  outset  when  the  gland  is  com- 
ressed  or  obstructed  bv  a superimposed  tumor  which  brings 
bout  alterations  comparable  to  those  of  a primary  posterior 
>be  hypoplasia.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  early 
:ages  of  acromegaly  glandular  therapy  is  contraindicated, 
hereas  later  in  the  disease  its  use  would  seem  to  be  highly 
ivisable.  The  circumstances  are  similar  to  those  relating  to 
le  administration  of  thyroid  extract,  which  is  contraindi- 
ited  in  Basedow's  disease  but  gives  such  brilliant  re- 
jits in  myxcedema.  It  is  clear,  furthermore,  that  hypophy- 
;al  extract  is  indicated  in  all  of  the  cases  of  hypopituitarism 
hich  are  brought  about  by  obstructive  agencies  (tumors  or 
vdrocephalus).  Our  best  clinical  results  of  glandular  therapy 
ave  been  seen  in  cases  of  this  type,  and  the  dosage,  we  believe, 
lould  be  estimated  for  each  case  on  the  basis  of  the  indi- 
idual’s  grade  of  tolerance  for  carbohydrates. 

VI.  Summary. 

I.  Experimental  Studies. — We  have  shown  that  the  seere- 
irv  product  of  the  posterior  lobe  ( pars  nervosa  et  intermedia) 
discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  and  be- 
>mes  dissolved  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  a medium  which 
isses  from  the  ventricles  to  the  subarachnoid  spaces  and 
icnce,  in  all  probability,  enters  the  blood  stream  by  way  of 
ic  dural  sinuses. 

Under  various  forms  of  operative  manipulation  of  the  in- 
indibulum  and  hypophyseal  stalk — structures  which  appear 
hold  the  reserve  deposit  of  posterior  lobe  secretion — a tran- 
?nt  hyperglycemia  is  produced,  presumably  due  to  the  set- 
ng  free  of  an  excess  of  this  secretion,  which  in  turn  causes 
e discharge  of  stored  glycogen.  For  the  succeeding  few 
ys  the  assimilation  limit  for  ingested  carbohydrates  is  con- 
lerably  diminished,  “ alimentary  glycosuria  ” being  pro- 
ced  by  a smaller  amount  of  sugar  than  was  previously  re- 
ired. 

If  the  operation  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  create  a subse- 
ent  and  permanent  insufficiency  of  posterior  lobe  secretion 
ther  owing  to  the  removal  of  a considerable  portion  of  this 
e with  its  epithelial  investment,  or  through  interference 
h its  secretory  discharge  either  by  the  placement  of  a “clip” 
the  stalk,  or  by  so  damaging  it  that  an  infundibular  ciea- 
c forms)  the  temporary  lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit 
succeeded  by  an  abnormal  and  enduring  augmentation  in 
tolerance  for  sugars. 

?he  assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates,  greatly  increased 
ler  these  circumstances,  can  be  promptly  lowered  by  the 
ieident  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  posterior 
i extract.  This  extract,  furthermore,  has  a pronounced 
it  in  lowering  the  sugar  tolerance  of  the  normal  animal  in 
pi  it  may  even  cause  glycosuria  when  given  in  sufficient 

te 


creased  tolerance  for  carbohydrates.  One  of  these  is  a ten- 
dency toward  the  acquirement  of  a generalized  adiposity, 
which  suggests  the  conversion  of  the  stored  sugars  into  fat. 
Thus,  during  the  tests  to  establish  the  carbohydrate  tolerance, 
whether  in  experimental  or  clinical  cases  of  posterior  lobe  de- 
ficiency, there  often  occurs  a notable  accretion  in  body  weight. 
The  individuals  are  apt  to  have  a subnormal  body  tempera- 
ture, suggesting  an  imperfect  oxidizing  or  metabolizing 
capacity,  and  this  persistently  lowered  temperature  can  be 
raised  by  the  injection  of  glandular  extracts.  Conversely,  re- 
peated hypodermic  injections  of  posterior  lobe  extract  in  the 
normal  animal  are  apt  to  cause  a profound  degree  of  emacia- 
tion, presumably  from  excessive  tissue  katabolism;  and  a low- 
ered carbohydrate  tolerance  is  demonstrable  during  such  an 
administration  of  the  extract. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe,  contrary  to  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced in  a previous  paper  by  Crowe,  Cushing  and  Homans, 
that  the  tendency  toward  adiposity  displayed  by  partially 
hvpophvsectomized  animals  is  not  due  solely  to  a deficiency  of 
anterior  lobe  secretion. 

II.  Clinical  Studies. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  products 
of  posterior  lobe  secretion  enter  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  it  is 
apparent  that  any  intracranial  lesion  occasioning  stasis  of  this 
fluid  will  lead  to  symptoms  of  posterior  lobe  insufficiency.  An 
internal  hydrocephalus  therefore,  of  whatever  origin,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  common  source  of  moderate  grades  of  this  con- 
dition. Tumors  which  arise  in  the  interpeduncular  space  and 
directly  compress  and  deform  the  infundibular  attachment 
and  thus  “ block  ” the  secretion  furnish  another  not  infrequent 
source  of  the  same  symptoms.  A third  form  of  posterior  lobe 
deficiency  occurs  as  a late  manifestation  of  a pre-existing 
hypophyseal  hyperplasia — much  as,  in  the  case  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  evidences  of  myxcedema  in  the  course  of  time,  are  likely 
to  supervene  on  states  of  hyperthyroidism. 

Hit  is  well  known  that  hyperglycremia  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  acromegaly  and  gigantism — clinical  states  which  pre- 
sumably represent,  at  the  outset  at  least,  a condition  of  hyper- 
pituitarism, the  pars  anterior  doubtless  being  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  skeletal  changes.  We  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  in  these  states  toward  an  ultimate 
glandular  insufficiency — toward  dyspituitarism,  in  other 
words.  Hence,  in  all  probability  a lowered  sugar  tolerance 
will  be  found  only  during  the  active  stages  of  these  maladies. 
Thus  in  all  but  two  of  the  ten  cases  of  acromegaly  that  we  have 
studied,  the  individuals  have  begun  to  show  present  evidences 
of  posterior  lobe  hypoplasia  which  are  recognizable  through 
the  laboratory  experiences  with  animals  suffering  from  com- 
parable states  which  have  been  experimentally  produced.  They 
are  acquiring  adiposity,  have  subnormal  temperatures,  and 
often  show  an  extraordinarily  high  carbohydrate  assimilation 
limit.  Ain  view  of  this  marked  transition  from  a low  to  a high 
sugar  tolerance  which  occurs  during  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  the  discordant  results  of  the  past  studies  of  metabo- 
lism in  acromegaly  are  not  surprising. 

As  polvuria  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  these  pituitary 
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lesions,  whether  experimentally  produced  or  the  outcome  of 
disease,  a clinical  picture  readily  mistaken  for  diabetes  melli- 
tus  or  diabetes  insipidus  may  be  present.  It  is  not  improbable, 
furthermore,  that  the  fleeting  glycosurias  following  fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  induced  by  trauma  of  the  posterior 
lobe  or  its  infundibular  attachment — glycosurias,  in  other 
words,  which  are  comparable  to  those  which  can  be  elicited  by 
operative  manipulation  of  these  structures. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  a transient  hyperglycsemia 
may  be  produced  by  these  hypophyseal  lesions,  it  is  possible 
that  our  views  in  regard  to  the  glycosurias,  at  least  those  of 
supposed  encephalic  origin,  netfd  some  revision. 

If  loss  or  diminution  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas robs  the  tissues  of  their  power  of  metabolizing  carbohy- 
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drates,  certainly  loss  or  diminution  of  the  secretion  ol  tb 
hypophyseal  posterior  lobe  greatly  enhances  their  power  intis 
respect.  In  view'  of  the  generalized  adiposity,  not  confinel 
to  the  panniculus  alone,  but  observable  also  in  liter  art 
muscle  as  well  as  in  the  other  organs  in  these  states,  itwdl 
seem  that  functional  deficiency  of  the  posterior  lobe  permit 
the  excess  of  stored  carbohydrates  to  be  transformed  into fai 
In  these  states  of  beginning  adiposity  indicating  a pitniurr 
hypoplasia,  glandular  administration  is  indicated,  and  it  i- 
possible  that  the  therapeutic  dosage  for  the  individual » 
may  be  determinable  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  eitot 
necessary  to  produce  mellituria  with  an  amount  of  ingesiei 
sugar  which  would  be  expected  to  represent  the  individual^ 
normal  assimilation  limit. 


DISTORTIONS  OF  THE  VISUAL  FIELDS  IN  CASES  OF  BRAIN  TUMOR. 

STATISTICAL  STUDIES.  (FIRST  PAPER.) 

By  Harvey  Cushing,  M.  D.,  and  George  J.  IIeuer,  M.  D., 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Of  the  manifold  symptoms  which  may  be  produced  by  an 
intracranial  growth  none  are  of  greater  interest  and  none  of 
greater  importance  than  the  various  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  visual  apparatus.  On  the  one  hand,  largely  irrespective 
of  the  seat  of  the  lesion  the  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  eye-grounds  may  reveal  the  characteristic  neuro- 
retinal  stasis  and  oedema  (choked  disc),  which  unfortunately 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumor, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a comparatively  late  pressure  phe^ 
nomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  deviations  from  the  normal 
outlines  of  the  visual  fields  not  only  may  serve  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  determining  the  siuation  of  the  growth  but 
may  at  times  even  foretell  the  onset  of  a choked  disc  forcer 
tam  distortions  of  the  color  field  boundaries  appear  to  be 
brought  about  by  general  pressure  disturbances. 

Hence  the  ophthalmoscope,  though  cliieflv  useful  in  dis 
closing  the  most  reliable  of  the  objective  signs  of  increased 
intracranial  tension,  nevertheless  is  of  some  value  for  localize 
tion,  as  it  may  show  upon  which  side  the  tension  is  crater 
The  perimeter  contrariwise,  is  chiefly  useful  as  an  aid  to  loci' 
lzation,  though  ,t  furnishes  at  the  same  time  important  S- 
formation  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  increase  of  tension 
These  wo  instruments  therefore,  are  the  most  useful  nd 
should  be  the  most  used  of  all  the  paraphernalia  ae*  " 

the  making  of  a neurological  investigation -and  nJ*5  to 

every  physician  and  every  suigeorl^r!:.11^10^’ 
intelligent  study  particularly  of  intracranial  “* 

familiarize  himself  with  these  important  diagnostic"^  wilh- 

1 This  communication  is  the  first  of  a i 
four  to  follow  dealing  respectively  with  "I!®  °f  five  I>aPers,  the 
with  the  binasal,  bitemporal  and  hom™  9Chr°matopsia  “d 
which  have  been  observed  in  a series  of  ° ymous  hemia“°psias 

°f  200  cases  of  brain  tumor. 


out  which  he  would  be  as  helpless  as  the  clinician  unfamiliar 
with  the  stethoscope  in  the  presence  of  a cardiac  lesion. 

As  the  outcome  of  some  investigations  relating  to  the  snbj«t 
of  choked  disc,  started  by  one  of  us  in  1905  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  James  Bordlev,  it  lias  become  our  clinical  roiitiH 
not  only  to  make  frequent,  often  daily,  observations  on  b 
condition  of  the  eye-grounds,  but  also  to  make  serial  M--  "• 
visual  acuity  and  repeated  perimetric  charts  of  form  and p|1 
before  and  after  our  operative  procedures.  Dr.  Bordle)  <k» 
attention  early  in  the  course  of  these  studies  to  the  frequent 
association  of  color  interlacing  with  low  grades  of  inir*' 
intracranial  tension.  In  a communication  dealing  priinar-. 
with  this  subject  * comment  wras  also  made  upon  certain  ma- 
ters which  bear  relation  to  the  subject  of  hemianopsia- 
more  important  of  them  in  the  present  connection,  « 1 
fact  that  in  cases  of  homonymous  hemianopsia  die  co  ar  - 
version  or  interlacing  is  demonstrable  for  the  seeing 
the  retina  just  as  it  is  for  the  entire  field  when  there  n 
regional  implication  of  the  visual  pathway.  ^ 

Since  presenting  this  earlier  paper  in  May,  W®  > . 

spondingly  detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  101  a m 
cases  of  tumor,  and  we  desire  in  the  present  communion1'  ^ 
record  the  results  of  perimetry  in  the  entire 
surgically  treated  cases  which  have  been  observed  a™' 
past  five  years.5  . ^ t]:. 

One  must  be  familiar  from  personal  experience 


2 Bor <3 ley  and  Cushing:  Alterations  in  the  color 

of  brain  tumor.  Arch.  Ophth.,  1909,  XXXVIII,  p.  0 ■ 

* The  fields  in  these  cases  have  been  plotted  7 ^ 

Heuer,  Crowe,  Goetsch  and  Sharpe,  and  when  there ,er  or  air 
question  of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  patient  or  o ^ » i 
unusual  peculiarity  of  the  fields,  they  have  been  G 
second  observer  who  has  not  seen  the  original  c ar 
eliminate  the  possible  errors  of  personal  equation. 
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m imiy  reauzCTMe  amount  of  patience  and  time  often  required 
if  a reliable  record  is  to  be  secured.  The  individual  perform- 
tnce  is  fatiguing  enough,  alike  to  observed  and  observer,  but 
when  alterations  are  taking  place  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
serial  performances  are  called  for,  one  could  hardlv  subject 
limself  and  his  patient  to  the  ordeal  were  not  the  results  often 
if  vital  importance,  either  in  presaging  the  necessity  of 
prompt  relief  from  pressure  or  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
•elief  which  the  operation  has  afforded.  Naturally,  in  many 
>f  our  surgically  fatal  cases  but  a single  perimetric  examina- 
;ion  has  been  made  before  the  operation,  but  in  far  the  larger 
lumber  a series  of  charts  has  been  plotted — as  many  as  ten 
>r  twenty  in  some  instances  where  patients  have  been  kept 
ong  under  observation  after  simple  palliative  measures. 
iVhile  awaiting  the  time  for  a “ silent  ” lesion  to  finally  give 
ividence  of  its  location,  the  condition  of  the  visual  fields — the 
■olor  relationship  in  particular — taken  in  conjunction  with 
lie  degree  of  ccdema  of  the  nerve-head,  is  the  most  accurate 
neans  of  estimating  the  need  of  further  intervention. 

The  color  inversion  and  choked  disc  of  the  average  tumor  in 
ts  early  stage  disappear  as  a rule  after  the  usual  subtemporal 
tecompression.  One  must,  however,  in  these  cases  have  the 
xpeetation  that  the  relief  will  be  only  temporary  and  that 
urther  intervention  will  be  necessitated  after  a number  of 
nonths,  even  though  no  localizing  signs  have  as  yet  appeared, 
fence,  an  examination  of  these  patients  every  few  weeks  or 
nonths  is  advisable  in  order  that  a return  of  the  pressure 
ymptoms  may  be  promptly  recognized.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
nanv  of  our  cases  the  fields  have  been  plotted  a great  number 
f times ; and  in  the  series  of  authenticated  tumor  cases  there 
re,  all  told,  some  four  hundred  perimetric  charts  appended 
o the  histories,  and  if  the  charts  of  the  patients  under  the 
uspicion  of  carrying  a tumor  were  added  to  these  the  number 
ould  doubtless  be  doubled. 

How  helpless  one  may  actually  be  in  attempting  to  make  a 
jgional  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  perimetry  is  realized 
lost  effectually  in  the  case  of  young  children  or  of  blind 
itients  whose  fields  have  not  been  previously  taken.  When  a 
loked  disc  has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  complete  atrophy 
ic  occipital  lobes  and  optic  radiations  become  “ silent,”  so 
r as  any  objective  signs  useful  for  a regional  diagnosis  are 
ncerned,  and  in  several  of  our  patients  the  localization  of 
dons  which  proved  post  mortem  to  have  been  accessible  and 
movable  has  been  completely  frustrated  in  this  way. 

A number  of  the  patients  who  were  blind  upon  admission 
ve  brought  fields  which  had  been  plotted  elsewhere  before 
s total  loss  of  vision  occurred.  Though  these  records  have 
lasionally  been  useful,  they  have,  as  a rule,  been  so  casually 
sen — in  one  case,  indeed,  the  blind  areas  were  actually  re- 
used on  the  cards— that  most  of  them  (even  those  plotted  by 
lied  ophthalmologists,  have  been  too  unreliable  for  diag- 
stic  purposes.  Too  few  circumferential  points  are  usually 
ten  and  the  cards,  as  a rule,  are  so  small  that  the  color  in- 
lacing, on  which  we  have  come  to  lay  so  much  stress,  is  not 
(arent.  Furthermore,  a number  of  our  best  illustrations 
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shortly  before  the  patients’  admission  to  the  hospital,  the 
fields  for  form  alone  having  been  recorded. 

How  accurate  one  needs  to  be  in  plotting  the  charts  is  well 
illustrated  by  a recent  experience  in  which  an  erroneous  ob- 
servation of  our  own  was  fortunately  corrected  for  us  by  Dr. 
Adolph  Meyer,  whose  description  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
geniculo-calcarine  fibers  is  of  primary  importance.4  The  story 
is  as  follows: 

Subgical  No.  26768. — The  patient  had  been  shot  in  the  left  eye 
five  years  before  admission.  The  missile  had  destroyed  the  eye- 
ball, necessitating  enucleation,  and  had  produced  an  immediate, 
total  and  permanent  left  facial  paralysis  with  complete  deafness 
in  the  left  ear.  He  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  but 
after  some  months  began  having  peculiar  seizures  with  inaugural 
subjective  disturbances  of  taste  and  smell.  These  attacks  gradu- 
ally became  more  severe  and  in  the  course  of  time  led  to  typical 
convulsive  fits  with  a gustatory  aura,  smacking  of  the  lips  and  a 
final  loss  of  consciousness — typical  uncinate  gyrus  fits. 

On  examination  there  was  a total  peripheral  palsy  of  the  left 
seventh  and  eighth  nerves,  and  with  the  X-ray  a bullet  was  shown 
lodged  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone.  There 
was  a scar  nicking  the  lower  left  eyelid,  and  it  was  apparant  that 
the  missile  in  its  course  must  have  transversed  the  lower  part  of 
the  temporal  lobe. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Meyer’s  description  of  the  temporal  loop  of  the 
optic  radiation  it  seemed  probable  that  the  perimeter  would  show 
a partial  right  hemianopsia,  or  at  least  some  defect  in  the  field 
of  the  remaining  (right)  eye.  The  fields  were  consequently  taken 
(Fig.  1),  and  were  interpreted  as  being  normal.  Fortunately  Dr. 
Meyer  saw  the  patient  at  this  time  and  suggested  that  the  fields 
be  replotted,  with  a closer  angulation,  namely,  for  every  fifteen 
degrees  at  least.  When  this  was  done  the  defective  sector  which 
he  had  foretold  was  disclosed  in  the  upper  outer  quadrant  (Fig. 
2),  corresponding  with  the  damaged  fibers  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  pathway  in  the  injured  temporal  lobe.  The  defect,  of  course, 
would  have  been  a bilaterally  homonymous  one  had  the  left  eye 
not  been  destroyed. 

This  experience  serves  as  a good  illustration  of  the  care 
essential  to  the  making  of  these  records.  A further  need  for 
precaution  which  is  not  fully  appreciated  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  misjudging  the  existence  of  a tendency  to  vertical 
hemianopsia.  For  in  these  eases  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
accurately  determine  the  superior  and  inferior  points  on  the 
vertical  meridian,  that  the  disc  be  advanced  toward  the  fixa- 
tion point  only  a few  degrees  from  the  median  line,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  If  the  median  line  alone  is 
relied  upon  and  the  disc  happens  to  be  advanced  toward  the 
center  merely  a degree  or  two  from  the  exact  mid-line  and 
on  the  side  of  the  blind  field,  the  highest  (or  lowest,  as  the 
ease  may  be)  median  point  will  be  missed  and  the  field  bound- 
ary will  appear  to  slant  across  instead  of  dropping  away  rather 
abruptly  from  the  poles  of  the  vertical  meridian.  Unless 
regard  is  paid  to  this,  an  existing  tendency  toward  hemia- 
nopsia may  be  entirely  overlooked.  This  applies  to  the  color 
fields  as  well  as  to  that  for  form,  and  in  estimating  the  field 
for  form  (or  for  white)  in  suspicious  cases  gray  discs  are 

‘Adolph  Meyer:  The  connections  of  the  occipital  lobes  and  the 

present  status  of  the  cerebral  visual  affections.  Trans.  Ass. 
Am.  Physicians , 1907. 
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often  useful,  for  the  form  outline  may  seem  intact  with  the 
usual  white  disc  and  yet  vision  in  one  or  the  other  half  fields 
be  definitely  obscured. 

There  are  other  precautions  which  are  more  familiar  and  to 
which  attention  is  more  often  called— the  avoidance  of  dis- 
tortions from  fatigue  and  inattention,  the  distinction  of  the 
white  from  the  form  fields,  the  employment  of  pure  and  uni- 
form colors,  and  the  like." 

Statistical  Review. 

All  told,  in  the  period  of  twenty-one  years,  from  January 
1,  1890,  to  January  1,  1911,  242  patients  with  cerebral  neo- 
plasm have  been  operated  upon  in  Professor  Halsted’s  clinic 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
this  period,  from  January  1,  1890,  to  June  18,  1904,  only 


which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  report  have  come  unto 
observation,  and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  they  bare 
been  surgically  treated.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  muni® 
of  these  patients  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  82  om of 
the  200  have  been  admitted  for  treatment  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

It  has  been  possible  to  plot  reliable  perimetric  charts  ii  123 
out  of  the  200  patients,  61.5  per  cent,  repeated  observation; 
having  been  made  in  the  majority  of  the  123  cases.  In  the 
remaining  77  cases  of  the  series  no  examinations  were  p* 
sible,  or  records  were  made  which  were  too  cursory  to  be  of 
value  from  the  standpoint  or  our  present  studies.  Thee 
cases  deserve  a word  in  passing. 

Cases  in  Which  Perimetry  was  Omitted  or  PrecMd- 
The  examination  was  precluded  owing  to  blindness  in  B 


Fm.  l.-Chart  October  18,  mo.  Showing  what  was  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  practically  normal  field  relations  Note  the 
eight  points  were  relied  upon  for  the  form  field  and  only  four  fn 
both  blue  and  red.  onIy  Iour  f01 


.,  . , . , 7."  K ulagnosis  of  tumor,  ; 

hese  m only  .1  were  fairly  careful  perimetric  charts  r 
the  tests  for  visual  defects  in  the  other  cases  amount 
nothing  more  than  rough  finger  observations  The  res 
these  eases  are  therefore  negligible. 

Since  June  18,  1905,  to  the  present  writing  T,„ 
1911-approximately  a period  of  five  years-fte  20C 

• Unless  otherwise  stated  on  the  legends  or  „„ 
out  this  series  of  papers,  discs  of  0 5 m*  “ 

making  of  the  charts,  and  the  outer  bound:,™  ^ USed 
field  rather  than  that  for  white.  IVe  h “ ^cords  th 
color  observations  to  blue  and  red  Th^  USUally  C0I>flr 
caslonally  charted,  we  have  found  to  b *i  Sreen  deI<b  ttl0' 
poses,  and  it  has  not  been  included  in  Y688  UBeful  for  01 
this  series  of  papers.  e cllarts  reprodi 


Fig.  2.— Chart  October  19,  1910.  Corrected  chart  discl^ 
upper  right  temporal  defect  indicating  destruction  of som®  ^ 
fibers  of  Meyer’s  loop  of  the  visual  pathway  in  left  tempo  ^ ^ 
Points  taken  at  every  15  degrees  for  form  and  near  y 
quently  for  blue  and  red.  Note  the  striking  difference  o 
field  configuration  in  the  two  charts. 


Right 
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cases.*  The  patients  were  too  young  to  permit  o ^ 
more  than  rough  tests  in  13  instances.  In  28  they  ^ 
conscious,  aphasic  or  too  ill  and  having  too  much  ver 
reliable  perimetry,  though  in  a number  of  these  case^  ^ 
quent  post-operative  tests  were  possible.  Pa  ie  ,|f. 
operated  upon  out  of  town,  and  the  fields,  if  anf’ 


* That  11.6  per  cent  of  all  of  our  cases  coming  Eor  OPomnientiirT 
blind  from  atrophy  secondary  to  a choked  disc  is  a surpfji 
on  the  present  indecision  of  physicians  in  regard  ^0 
nature  of  brain  tumors.  It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
in  the  last  100  cases  there  were  only  7 patients  * V jjUiri 
at  the  time  of  admission — contrasting  favorably  w 
patients  in  the  preceding  100  cases. 
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ame  TioMs  true  for  the  records  of  9 cases  for  which  we  are 
personally  responsible,  the  fields  having  been  plotted  by  un- 
eliable  observers  and  not  authenticated,  or,  owing  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case,  either  neglected  entirely  or  the  examina- 
ion  restricted  practically  to  finger  tests  for  form  alone. 

Cases  in  Which  Perimetry  was  Possible. — As  we  have  stated, 
eliable  charts  were  secured  from  123  patients.  Of  this  num- 
er  27  showed  fields  which  were  practically  normal  in  all 
aspects.  There  remain  95  cases — nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
ire  number,  and  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fields 
ould  be  taken — which  displayed  abnormalities  of  diagnostic 
alue.  In  42  cases  characteristic  defects  occurred  which  were 
efinitely  of  aid  in  localization.  The  charts  of  the  other  53 
ises  showed  fairly  symmetrical  interlacing  with  more  or  less 
mdency  toward  inversion  of  the  color  fields,  accompanied 
y some  constriction  of  the  fields  for  form— an  indication  of 
a increase  of  pressure.  These  three  subdivisions  deserve 
>me  further  analysis. 

1.  Normal  Fields. — As  stated,  these  were  observed  in  27  of 
le  200  cases  (13.5  per  cent),  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
lat  practically  all  of  them  occurred  in  the  second  one  hundred 
ises  of  the  series— an  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency 
(ward  more  precocious  diagnoses  before  symptoms  have  ad- 
meed  to  a high  degree.  Naturally,  normal  fields  will  more 
'ten  be  observed  when  the  tumor  primarily  involves  an  area 
hich  promptly  gives  localizing  symptoms.  This  is  particu- 
rly  true  of  early  pontine  tumors  (2  cases)  ; of  many  tumors 
hose  first  symptom  is  Jacksonian  epilepsy  (7  cases) ; of  early 
tracerebellar  or  lateral  recess  lesions  (6  cases),  and  par- 
eularly  of  early  hypophyseal  growths  or  hyperplasias  which 
ive  not  reached  the  point  of  giving  either  general  pressure  or 
rious  neighborhood  symptoms  (7  cases). 

A few  of  these  27  cases  with  normal  fields  showed  an  early 
ige  of  hyperaemia  of  the  nerve-head.  This,  however,  was  the 
ception.  In  most  of  them  there  was  neither  interlacing  nor 
suspicion  of  oedema  of  the  papilla. 

The  diagnoses  of  tumors  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originate 
relatively  silent  areas  of  the  brain  will  naturally  depend 
>re  often  on  the  existence  of  general  pressure  symptoms,  im- 
"tant  among  which  are  more  or  less  outspoken  perimetric 
nations.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
•centage  of  choked  discs  which  have  been  observed  in  a 
en  series  of  tumor  cases  is  apt  to  mislead;  for  the  figures 
ich  are  often  given,  varying  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  depend 
rely  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  on  an  average 
patients  have  come  under  observation.  And  this  hereto- 
) has  usually  been  an  advanced  stage.  With  the  few  ex- 
tions  of  cases  in  which  the  growth  primarily  originates  in 
aear  some  vital  center  in  the  brain  stem  causing  sudden 
fch  before  general  pressure  symptoms  occur,  all  brain 
ors  may  ultimately  be  expected  to  show  a choked  disc. 

!he  pontine  tumors  furnish  a good  example  of  this.  In 
i various  statistical  studies  on  the  occurrence  of  choked 
; as  a manifestation  of  brain  tumors  attention  has  been 
Si  to  the  surprisingly  low  figures  in  the  case  of  pontine 


growcns.  inis  is  naturally  accounted  lor  by  the  tact  that 
from  the  very  situation  of  the  lesion  in  what  may  be  called 
the  encephalic  cross-roads,  an  early  diagnosis  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  made  before  pressure  symptoms  advance  to  any 
considerable  degree.  A tumor  of  corresponding  size  in  a 
mute  area  of  the  brain  would  be  practically  symptomless. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  existence  of  a pontine  tumor  is 
recognized  early,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  such  a lesion  is 
ultimately  any  less  liable  than  others  to  produce  a choked  disc, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  early  fatality.  Indeed,  a choked  disc 
would  be  inevitable  in  the  course  of  time  from  compression  of 
the  iter  and  the  secondary  increase  of  cerebral  pressure  due 
to  a ventricular  hydrops.  The  same  thing  naturally  holds 
true  for  color  interlacing  in  these  cases,  and  in  all  of  our 
eight  pontine  tumors  not  only  choked  disc,  but  color  inter- 
lacing also — judging  from  the  cases  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  use  the  perimeter — has  been  an  inconspicuous  or  absent 
feature  until  late  in  the  disease. 

2.  Fields  Showing  Color  Interlacing  (Dyschromatopsia) . — 
Interlacing  with  more  or  less  inversion  and  constriction  of 
the  color  fields  was  the  only  perimetric  abnormality  observed 
in  53  cases  (26.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  series,  43  per  cent  of 
the  123  cases  possible  to  examine).  If  we  add  to  these  53 
cases  the  16  in  which  color  interlacing  accompanied  various 
types  of  homonymous  hemianopsia  there  are  69  cases  of  in- 
terlacing in  the  series.  Furthermore,  if  we  deduct  from  the  123 
cases  the  27  showing  normal  fields,  and  about  20  others  with 
complete  loss  of  color  vision  (achromatopsia),  a constricted 
form  field  alone  being  preserved,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  69 
cases  which  showed  interlacing  before  operation  represent 
about  90  per  cent  of  all  those  in  which  this  type  of  perimetric 
deviation  could  have  been  expected.  For  the  cases  showing 
normal  fields  had  not  arrived  at  a stage  where  pressure  was 
sufficient  to  produce  interlacing;  while  those  with  achroma- 
topsia had  gone  beyond  it.’ 

7 These  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  statistics  recorded  by 
Bordley  and  Cushing  (ioc.  cit.)  two  years  ago,  50  out  of  the  series 
of  56  cases  then  examined  having  shown  color  changes.  The 
present  figures  (69  out  of  a series  of  123  cases)  represent  a much 
lower  percentage,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  seeing  tumor 
cases  much  earlier  in  their  course  than  formerly  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  hypophyseal  tumors  in  the  series  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  year  and  has  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  percentages. 

We  are  aware  that  many  have  experienced  difficulty  in  record- 
ing color  interlacing,  and  the  only  corroboration,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  our  results  has  been  given  in  a note  by  B.  Sachs  (Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Asso.,  1909,  p.  316)  and  in  a report  by  Byrom  Bramwell 
( Lancet , March  5,  1910,  p.  631).  There  are  of  course  other  con- 
ditions which  may  produce  interlacing,  many  of  them  associated 
with  pressure  or  stasis,  as  enumerated  by  de  Schweinitz  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Psychoses  and  Neuroses  in  “ The  Eye  and  Nervous 
System”  (Posey  and  Spiller).  We  have  observed  an  occasional 
instance  of  typical  interlacing  in  exophthalmic  goitre. 

It  possibly  should  be  stated  that  in  plotting  the  charts  the 
boundary  points  on  each  radius  are  determined  for  both  colors  at 
the  same  moment.  If  the  fields  for  blue  and  red  should  be 
plotted  separately  the  relationship  of  their  periphery  would  be 
less  dependable. 
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In  the  200  cases  of  our  complete  series  there  have  been  134 
supratentorial  (cerebral)  and  66  subtentorial  lesions,  a pro- 
portion of  two  to  one.  In  the  group  of  cerebellar  cases  more 
or  less  symmetrical  and  bilateral  constriction  with  color  in- 
terlacing is  the  only  perimetric  change  we  can  expect;  and 
of  the  53  cases  which  have  shown  this  change  alone  without  a 
suggestion  of  an  hemianopic  defect,  naturally  a considerable 
number  proved  to  be  cerebellar  (certified  or  suspected)  cases 
— a proportion  of  three  cerebral  to  two  cerebellar. 

Without  further  analysis  of  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that 
interlacing  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  signs 
of  an  increase  in  pressure,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that 
it  is  occasionally  the  earliest  of  these  signs.  In  a number  of' 
instances,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  condition  has  preceded 
a demonstrable  choked  disc,  and,  furthermore,  when  accom- 
panied by  a choked  disc  it  has  been  very  commonly  observed 
that  the  inversion  and  interlacing  disappear  after  decompres- 
sion before  there  is  any  considerable  subsidence  of  the  neuro- 
retinal  swelling.  Thus,  if  this  type  of  dyschromatopsia  is 
to  be  attributed  to  pressure  it  appears  to  be  a more  sensitive 
reaction  in  many  respects  than  the  neuro-retinal  (edema  itself. 

The  eases  in  this  group  of  53  which  showed  dyschroma- 
topsia, either  in  the  total  absence  of  a choked  disc  or  in  com- 
pany with  a very  incipient  process,  will  be  recorded  in  some 
detail  in  our  second  paper.  At  the  same  time  the  perimetric 
changes  observed  in  the  outspoken  stages  of  choked  disc  will 
be  correlated  with  Marcus  Gunn’s  five  subdivisions  of  this 
process  based  on  ophthalmoscope  appearances  alone. 

3.  Hemianopic  Fields.— Definite  field  defects  other  than  the 
mere  symmetrical  constriction  or  color  interlacing— defects 
in  other  words,  which  are  presumed  to  indicate  direct  im- 
plication of  the  visual  pathway — have  been  observed  in  42  of 
the  123  cases  in  which  the  examination  was  possible  (33  3 
per  cent)  ; and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  in  a considerable 
number  of  the  77  patients  in  whom  the  taking  of  the  fields 
was  precluded,  the  pre-existence  of  gross  hemianopsia  of  one 
form  or  another  was  indicated  by  the  histories,  or  the  patients 
may  actually  have  brought  suggestive  fields  taken  elsewhere 
before  blindness  came  on. 

In  this  group  of  42  hemianopsias  we  have  included  12  cases 
of  fairly  typical  binasal  hemianopsia.  Though  the  analysis 
of  the  cases  exhibiting  this  type  of  defect  will  be  reserved  fo 
the  tlurd  paper  in  this  series,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  in 
all  he  condition  accompanied  an  advanced  choked  disc  often 
with  complete  achromatopsia-cases  in  which  merely  „ 
stncted  temporal  field  was  preserved  in  each  eye  It  wifit 
observed  that  these  binasal  hemianopsias  most  oftJ  !" 
cases  of  subtentorial  growths  which  have  led  to  °CCUr 
d,.,W  in  Ih,  d„,  „ .„j  " ‘I"* 

direct  implication  of  the  visual  pathwa^itself  VT  “y 
sidermg  the  prevalence  of  the  true  hemianopsia! 

series  of  intracranial  tumors,  one  Khm,u  P,  , glven 
list  the  subtentorial  lesions  which  . exc  ude  from  the 

—V  o'  -~t  i»n  'r *• i- 

In  the  200  cases  there  were  C6  ( * * d rad,ation- 

subtentorial,  including  pontine,  grJS^a  M certified) 

’ ^ "th6-  “3  38  of  these 


[No.  It 

are  included  with  the  123  cases  in  which  the  fields  mtti- 
aniined.  This  leaves  only  85  cases  with  cerebral  (prana! 
or  certified)  lesions  subjected  to  perimetry',  and  in  30  of  fa 
(36.5  per  cent)  the  perimeter  has  shown  wliat  may  l*-  in- 
terpreted as  a direct  implication  of  the  visual  pathway. 

Granting  therefore  the  common  occurrence  of  form  «i 
color  defects  from  pressure  involvement  of  the  topic  tract;  mi 
radiation  in  cerebral  tumors  proper,  of  what,  localizing  vain; 
are  these  defects  other  than  to  place  the  lesion  in  the  right  c 
left  hemisphere — a simple  matter  which  is  usually  determin- 
able by  other  signs?  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  eft- 
figuration  of  the  homonymous  defect  is  actually  of  eonsifa- 
able  help  in  determining  the  situation  of  the  lesion,  whette 
fore  or  aft  and  whether  above  or  below  the  visual  pathway  is 
the  hemisphere  obviously  involved. 

Our  42  cases  of  hemianopsia  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
main  groups : ( 1 ) those  exhibiting  a definite  tendency  to- 
ward a complete  binasal  loss  of  vision  with  some  preserratw 
of  the  temporal  fields — the  12  cases  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken;  (2)  those  showing  a fairly  characteristic  tendency 
toward  a bitemporal  blindness — 6 cases;  (3)  those  with  an 
homonymous  defect,  whether  vertically  total,  quadrantal  or. 
what  is  far  more  common,  but  just  as  valuable  for  diagnosia 
purposes,  a fragmentary  homonymous  constriction— 24  c». 
and  a few  illustrations  of  superior  hemianopsia  must  bo  in- 
cluded. 

Modern  decompressive  measures  for  unlocalizable  or  in- 
accessible lesions  give  a definite  prolongation  not  only  to  tk 
life  of  the  patient,  but  at  the  same  time  to  the  life  of  tk 
tumor;  and  inasmuch  as  vision  under  these  circurastaK 
should  be  preserved  (and  will  be  unless  procrastination  k. 
permitted  an  advanced  secondary  atrophy)  the  enlarcin, 
growth,  if  supratentorial,  will,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
of  time  encroach  on  the  geniculo-calearine  pathway. 
in  the  future  if  the  perimeter  is  not  neglected  we  shall  do"-- 
less  observe  among  our  tumor  eases  a much  larger  perea"1? 
of  hemianopic  defects  than  we  have  recognized  in  the  Ps 
When  we  realize  the  vertical  breadth  and  the  antero-po-ta 
course  of  these  fibers  it  is  readily  seen  that  every  tumor  o ^ 
cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  exception  of  those  situs 1 
frontal  or  superior  parietal  regions,  may  at  some  time 
progress  of  its  enlargement  be  expected  to  exert  at  ea.  - ^ 
pressure  effect  on  the  upper  or  on  the  lower  portion  ' 
radiation;  and  whether  this  shows  itself  as  a e?1“^ 
homonymous  defect  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  pw  0 
field  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  from  a localizing  s ^ 

The  hemianopsias  which  occur  as  the  result  of  h«®  ^ ^ 
or  softening  secondary  to  vascular  disease,  are  apt 
sharply  cut  as  they  are  abrupt  in  onset,  but  in  ^ 
tumors  the  perimetric  deviation  is  a slowly  progress^  ^ 

and  is  more  or  less  complicated  in  many  instances  v 

“eratione  s«®- 
it  will  be  ** 
. that  ^ 

when  we  come  to  discuss  the  tumor  hemianopsia  ^ a. 
clear-cut  vertical  meridians  which  are  usually 
requisite  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  are  conf 


striction  of  the  fields  consequent  upon  the  alteration-  ^ 
ary'  to  an  accompanying  choked  disc.  Hence  i 
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. — myauj  uue  case  descriptions  represents 

;rely  a “ tendency  toward  ” an  hemianopic  defect — sug- 
stive  alterations  in  the  field  boundaries,  in  other  words, 
lich  are  as  dearly  indicative  of  involvement  of  the  right 
left  pathway  as  though  the  defect  were  vertically  complete, 
deed,  these  suggestive  homonymous  or  bitemporal  constric- 
>ns  may  be  registered  by  defects  in  the  color  fields  alone,  as 
11  be  subsequently  pointed  out. 

As  the  alterations  which  lead  up  to  the  typical  hemianopic 
Id  defects  are  progressive,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  them 
their  early  stages,  and  the  opportunities  offered  the  operat- 


patients  as  their  symptoms  advance  before  operation  and  sub- 
side afterward,  should  give  him  especial  facility  in  interpret- 
ing these  states. 

Summary. — In  a series  of  200  cases  of  brain  tumor  it  has 
been  possible  in  123  eases  to  secure  reliable  perimetric  charts. 
These  have  shown  (1)  normal  fields  in  27  cases;  (2)  simple 
color  interlacing  or  inversion  (dysehromatopsia)  with  more 
or  less  constriction,  but  without  other  field  distortion  in  53 
cases,  and  (3)  hemianopsia,  or  a tendency  toward  this  defect, 
in  42  cases. 
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idem  Treatment:  The  Management  of  Disease  with  Medicinal 
and  NowMedicinal  Remedies.  By  Eminent  American  and 
English  Authorities.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D„ 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia,  etc.;  assisted  by  H.  R.  M.  Landis, 
M.  D„  Medical  Director  to  the  Phipps  Institute  for  Tubercu- 
losis and  Physician  to  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium.  Two 
octavo  volumes,  1800  pages,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
full  page  plates.  Price  per  volume  in  cloth,  $6.00.  ( Phila- 

delphia and  New  York:  Lea  & Febiger,  Publishers,  1911.) 
Handbook  of  Practical  Treatment.  In  three  volumes.  By  79 
eminent  specialists.  Edited  by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  1:  Octavo  of  909  pages,  illus- 
trated. Per  volume,  cloth,  $6.00.  ( Philadelphia  and  London: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1911.) 

The  appearance  of  these  two  works  at  practically  the  same 
ne  by  two  of  the  leading  medical  publishing  houses  shows  the 
irit  of  competition  which  exists  in  this  business  as  well  as  in 
many  other  active  ones.  For  the  moment,  Lea  & Febiger  have 
e advantage,  since  both  their  volumes  have  appeared,  while  but 
o of  Saunders  Company  are  as  yet  published.  “ Practical  Treat- 
mt  ” will  in  the  end  be  the  larger  work  by  nearly  900  pages, 
the  first  volumes  of  both  publications  are  practically  identical 
t only  in  size  but  in  general  appearance.  The  similarity  be- 
een  these  two  publications  goes  still  further,  as  a few  writers 
re  contributed  to  both  systems.  There  is  one  rather  striking 
ture  in  “ Practical  Treatment,"  the  appearance  of  a number 
articles  by  surgeons,  a feature  which,  on  the  whole,  seems 
tdvised  in  such  a work.  The  doctor  in  contradistinction  to 
surgeon  is  usually  the  better  therapeutist  of  the  two,  and  in 
h works,  which  are  not  intended  to  take  up  surgical  treat- 
lt,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  all  the 
icles  written  by  doctors.  Otherwise  the  list  of  contributors 
10th  works  is  well  selected,  and  in  purchasing  one  or  the  other 
k there  is  little  to  choose.  It  is  six  of  one,  and  half  a dozen 
he  other.  In  two  such  systems  there  can  be  but  little  differ- 
5,  when  both  are  ably  edited  as  in  this  case,  except  in  the 
mgement  of  the  articles,  a perfectly  minor  point,  for  after 
whether  the  treatment  of  one  set  of  diseases  is  in  the  first  or 
nd  volume  is  of  no  consequence,  and  such  differences  exist, 
idem  ” or  “ Practical  ” Treatment,  call  it  which  you  will,  is 
(amentally  the  same  in  America;  different  practitioners  will 
1 slightly  varying  methods  of  treatment,  but  from  East  to 
t or  from  North  to  South  the  well-trained  doctors  practice 
same  methods  generally.  Some  will  not  agree  on  a milk  or 
ire  liberal  diet  in  typhoid  fever,  as  to  which  is  the  best,  or 
I the  values  of  hydro-,  electro-,  and  mechanotherapy  in  vari- 


ous diseases,  but  none  the  less  the  basis  of  all  treatment  is  the 
same  everywhere  in  this  country  at  least,  and  the  young  prac- 
titioner will  find  the  pros  and  cons  for  the  varying  treatments 
exposed  in  both  systems.  So  both  are  to  be  recommended  and 
both  will  be  found  serviceable  guides.  The  articles  are  all  written 
by  well-known  practitioners,  and  differences  of  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  one  or  the  other  work  will  but  serve  to  stimulate  the 
reader  to  further  thought  on  his  own  part. 

Inebriety:  A Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Symptomatology, 
Neurosis,  Psychosis  and  Treatment  and  the  Medico-Legal 
Relations.  By  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  Harvey  Publishing  Company,  1911.) 

No  one  can  overestimate  the  value  to  mankind  of  all  honest 
efforts  to  solve  the  social,  economical  and  moral  problems  which 
result  from  alcoholic  excesses  and  addictions;  and  hence  all 
books  like  the  one  under  review  deserve  careful  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  reviewer.  The  author  of  this  volume  has  been 
actively  interested  for  many  years  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
inebriety  and  should  by  experience  and  knowledge  be  well  fitted 
to  give  to  the  profession  much  valuable  knowledge.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  ambitious  and  the  author  has  collected  his  material 
with  great  industry.  The  work,  however,  is  not  a strictly  scien- 
tific one,  but  is  rather  a popular  treatise.  The  central  thought 
in  it  seems  to  be  that  inebriety  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances a physical  disease  and  clinical  facts  and  plausible 
theories  seem  to  combine  throughout  the  work  to  establish  the 
truth  of  it. ' Unfortunately  the  evidence  to  this  effect  has  not 
always  been  gathered  with  the  care  which  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  scientific  accuracy.  Clinical  facts  are  loosely 
stated  and  broad  generalizations  are  often  made  from  inadequate 
premises.  Take  a single  unimportant  example  which  may  be 
cited  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  author.  He  says  in  speaking 
of  the  causes  of  inebriety:  “The  evidence  from  the  history  of 
many  cases  shows  that  excessive  cigarette  smoking  is  followed 
by  inebriety.”  That  excessive  cigarette  smoking,  like  many 
other  excesses,  is  frequently  a concomitant  of  inebriety,  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  this.  What  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  establish  any  causal  relation  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  inebriety?  The  same  lack  of  scientific  precision  is 
noticeable  in  the  author’s  clinical  histories  which  for  the  most 
part  are  dogmatic  statements,  of  conclusions  which  seem  to  have 
been  reached  oftentimes  as  the  confirmation  of  previously  ac- 
cepted theories  rather  than  the  presentation  of  clinical  data. 

As  to  the  author’s  contention  that  inebriety  is  solely  a physical 
disease,  many  queries  suggest  themselves.  If  it  is  a disease,  has 
it  a definite  course,  well-recognized  symptoms  and  an  established 
method  of  treatment?  Tlje  causes  of  inebriety  differ  with  in- 
dividual cases.  The  pathological  appearances  after  death  are 
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not  invariable.  Many  inebriates  go  down  to  early  death  In  spite 
of  all  efMrta  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  malady.  Others,  as  the 
author  points  out,  get  well  spontaneously;  “ the  craze  for  alcohol 
at  times  dies  out  of  itself  from  causes  unknown,"  as  he  expresses 
it.  Inebriety  seems  a condition  characterized  by  a depressed 
state  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  drink  and  to  other  causes 
often  physical,  mental  or  moral,  sometimes  to  all  of  them  com- 
bined. The  author's  remarks  on  treatment  seem  judicious  and 
well-calculated  to  assist  the  physician  who  seeks  knowledge  upon 
this  point.  The  chapters  entitled  “ Inebriety  as  Noted  in  Ancient 
Civilization  ” and  “ Medico-Legal  Questions  ” are  of  much 
interest. 

Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Rectum  and  Sigmoid,  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents and  General  Practitioners.  By  Samuel  T.  Eable,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  in  the  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  etc.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lip- 
p incott  Co.,  1911.) 

Following  the  custom  usual  to  text-books  of  this  type,  Dr. 
Earle  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  to  a review  of  the 
chief  facts  concerning  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  his  chosen 
field.  Then  a very  practical  presentation  of  general  technical 
■questions— methods  of  examination,  ansesthetics,  equipment, 
etc.— is  given.  The  first  abnormal  condition  discussed  is  that 
ever  obtruding  subject,  constipation;  and  its  forms,  causes  and 
symptoms  are  considered  at  length.  From  the  limitations  of  the 
author’s  subject,  the  operative  treatment  of  constipation  directed 
at  the  Intestinal  tract  oral  to  the  sigmoid  receives  no  attention. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Earle  attaches  less  importance 
to  lesions  of  Houston’s  valves,  as  a cause  of  constipation,  than 
certain  other  proctologists  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  such 
conditions. 

Diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  embracing  such  frequently 
encountered  conditions  as  ulcerations,  perirectal  abscesses  and 
fistula,  of  course  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  such  a book,  and  this  general  group  is  handled  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  full,  and  yet  free  from  the  tedious  reitera- 
tion so  often  inflicted  on  the  reader.  A reflection  of  the  present 
interest  in  sigmoiditis  and  diverticulitis  is  found  in  the  author’s 
treatment  of  these  subjects.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book 
apt  and  frequent  citations  from  original  sources  are  a noticeably 
valuable  characteristic.  Congenital  anomalies,  fissure,  stricture 
and  pruritus  ani,  are  each  the  subject  of  a chapter  in'whlch  the 
accepted  facts  are  set  forth  in  a readable  way.  One  naturally 
does  not  turn  to. such  a book,  specifically  addressed  to  students 
and  general  practitioners,  for  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  the  subject,  but  rather  for  a resume  of  the  present  consensus 
of  opinion;  nevertheless  to  many  readers,  especially  to  surgeons 
perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  chapter  on 
hemorrhoids,  where  Earle’s  own  method  of  operating  is  described 
Conditions  demanding  larger  surgical  procedures,  such  as  pro- 
lapsus  of  the  rectum,  new  growths,  and  extensive  injuriYr* 
ceive  the  emphasis  to  which  their  importance  entitle*  tu  * 
the  text  is  reinforced  by  numerous  good  illnstr  »•  them’  and 
out  the  book,  the  writer  manifest ht^Z Tl 
of  the  various  lesions,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  Y 
microscopic  specimens  are  given.  The  last  two  u **  S and 
respectively  to  diseases  of  the  cocYjYY  YP  S'  devoted 
while  not  strictly  within  the  “0^  oT  the  n PrUnE'S  d‘SeaSe’ 
allied  to  it  that  they  require  no  apology  butZincT  V'0561* 
completeness  of  the  volume.  ’ distinctly  add  to  the 

In  the  preface,  Dr.  Earle  says'  “ TVn  i 
very  common  and  very  stubborn  My  chief^  ^ <“SCUSSed  "e 
include  the  most  recent  and  effective  methods  of  cure  “dt “give 
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these  comprehensively  and  succinctly.”  In  this  purpose  fe 
writer  has  distinctly  succeeded,  as  the  generally  accepted  (as 
and  theories  are  well  presented,  and-’ there. ,1s  a notewortlr  i;, 
sence  of  the  repetition  of  commonplace  case-re'pirts  .and.  details 
of  technique  so  frequently  encountered.  At  tty;  irisji.uf  serai:; 
captious,  one  might  wish  for  a more  deflnite'riJg  'of  hiitharjty  u 


some  places,  and  another  minor  point  for 
by  occasional  involved  sentence-construction  which  somok 
obscures  the  meaning.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  Mi 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  conceived -very  well.  A touch  c! 
personal  Interest  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  men  lie 
in  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  Dr.  Councilman  and  the  ciiafist 
of  opinions  of  Dr.  Welch,  with  both  of  whom  Dr.  Earle  vofe: 
as  a post-graduate  in  pathology. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  Presented  through  an  Analysis  ol  X 
cases.  By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  o( 
Clinical  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School.  763  pages,  Hit 
trated.  Price,  $5.50.  ( Philadelphia  ani  London;  IF.  i 

Saunders  Company,  1911.) 

The  use  of  groups  of  cases,  each  group  presenting  a dhiiac 
symptom,  as  cough,  fever,  localized  pain,  chill,  coma,  conralsta 
weakness,  etc.,  as  a basis  for  a work  on  differential  diagnosis  ■ 
a new  and  clever  one  of  the  author,  and  is  bound  to  te  hiss’- 
serviceable  to  many  students.  It  is  similar  to  a clinical  comer- 
ence,  where  the  instructor  has  gathered  a number  of  patin-- 


together  who  show  a more  or  less  common 


condition,  and  tbs 


differentiated  their  troubles  to  his  hearers.  Those  who  will  t 
this  book  Intelligently,  and  before  reading  the  discussion  oi  m 
cases  presented,  will  try  to  analyze  them  for  themselves,  u- 
then  compare  their  own  diagnoses  with  those  of  the  author, « 
put  themselves  through  an  excellent  training.  They  shon 
read  the  introductory  pages  to  each  symptom  and  thus  aven 
anatomical  and  physiological  ground  to  build  upon.  T ere  m . 
be  errors,  as  the  writer  suggests,  in  his  work,  but  it  will  on  y 
a brilliant  student  who  will  find  them,  and  others  wil  na’ 
mistake  in  accepting  the  diagnosis  of  the  author.  The  wot  • 
be  heartily  commended  as  a fresh  and  attractive  met  ° 
ing,  and  its  success  will  be  watched  with  much  interest 

The  Blues  (Splanchnic  Neurasthenia).  Causes  ani  & 
Albert  Abrams,  M.  D„  etc.  Illustrated.  m ’ 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price,  $1.50.  (New  or 
Treat  & Co.,  1911.) 

The  only  difference  between  this  edition  and  the 
lies  in  a brief  note  amplifying  the  treatment  for 
The  author  believes  that  concussion  of  certain  0 ^ 

processes  will  reduce  congestion  in  the  abdomina  0 ’ 

cure  “ the  blues.”  It  would  be  most  fortunate  for  « Ddjtioo  s 
were  this  mental  condition  always  due  to  a physicn 
easily  alleviated! 

Collected  Papers  by  the  Staff  of  St.  Marys  Hospiti jl,  SI  ^ 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  1905-1909.  Octavo  0 g fil- 

trated. $5.50  net.  (Philadelphia  and  London, 
ders  Company,  1911.)  ^ 

All  of  these  papers  have  appeared  in  various  ® ^ 

and  gathered  together  in  a handsome  volume,  ^ gw|,siei 
interest  in  them.  Most  doctors,  who  have  no  ^ yisyo 
think  of  the  “ Mayo  Clinic  ” as  being  the  two  r 
in  the  list  of  contributors  to  this  volume  unlj;r  ® 

names — an  indication  of  what  a large  clin  c e 
name,  and  the  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  > 
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Professor  of  Pathology,  Columbia  University. 

( From  the  Department  of  Pathology,  Columbia  University,  New  York.) 


In  the  ease  of  lesions  of  the  aortic  valves,  which  cause  them 
be  insufficient,  there  occur  certain  well  known  symptoms 
hich  are  perhaps  more  characteristic  than  those  following 
iy  other  valvular  lesion,  and  have  been  very  minutely  studied, 
irticularly  striking  are  the  collapsing  pulse  and  the  diastolic 
urmur  with  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  especially  of 
e left  ventricle  which  follows.  Ordinarily  these  things  have 
m explained  as  being  due  to  the  regurgitation  into  the  left 
utricle  of  a portion  of  the  blood  thrown  out  at  each  systole, 
i this  explanation  has  generally  been  regarded  as  satis- 
tory  until  recently  when  H.  A.  Stewart 1 in  a study  of  this 
idition  brought  forward  the  problem  as  to  the  real  cause 
the  fall  of  pressure  therein  and  the  significance  of  the  po- 
on  of  the  dicrotic  notch  in  the  pulse  curve,  i 
)f  course  when  the  heart  has  become  hypertrophied,  differ- 
conditions  may  prevail,  and  so,  too,  when  other  lesions  of 
heart  or  of  the  arteries  exist,  the  simple  impairment  of  the 
nlation  resulting  from  the  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves  is 
aired.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  study  the  effects  of 
Ic  insufficiency  produced  in  a normal  animal,  and  this  can 
ty  be  done,  as  in  the  work  of  Stewart,  by  tearing  a segment 
he  valve  with  the  valvulotome  described  in  an  earlier 
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Stewart  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mackenzie,  Broadbent 
and  others  that  the  dicrotic  notch  holds  a position  very  low  in 
the  descending  arm  of  the  pulse  wave,  when  there  is  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, whereas  it  is  normally  above  the  middle  of  this 
slope.  Since  the  dicrotic  notch  is  normally  found  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  end  of  the  systole,  and  since  the  dicrotic 
notch  in  aortic  insufficiency  occupies  a position  approaching 
the  trough  of  the  pulse  wave,  he  concludes  that  the  collapse 
occurs  for  the  most  part  during  the  latter  part  of  the  systole. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  regurgitation  during  that  time  and 
the  collapse  must  be  due  to  widening  of  the  arteries  and  ready 
escape  of  the  blood.  A similar  position  is  occupied  by  the 
dicrotic  notch  in  the  pulse  of  low  arterial  pressure.  If  the 
pressure  is  raised  by  compressing  the  aorta  or  by  giving 
adrenalin,  or,  if  from  the  existence  of  arteriosclerosis,  the 
pressure  is  high,  the  dicrotic  notch  even  in  aortic  insufficiency 
assumes  a higher  position  and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  collapsing. 

Further,  since  the  diastolic  arterial  pressure  is  found  to  fall 
on  the  tearing  of  the  aortic  valve,  while  the  systolic  pressure 
is  maintained,  he  argues  that  there  must  have  been  an  at- 
tendant vasodilatation.  Since  the  pulse  pressure  has  been 
increased  because  of  the  fall  in  diastolic  pressure,  it  can  only 
have  resulted  from  peripheral  dilation. 

Such  a dilation  of  the  peripheral  vessels  must  constitute 
a protective  adaptation  which  instantly  comes  into  play  upon 
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the  tearing  of  the  valve  and  must  be  brought  about  by  vaso- 
motor influences.  Since  this  seemed  at  first  sight  hard  te 
accept  in  place  of  the  time  honored  explanation  on  the  basis 
of  regurgitation,  I have  examined  it  more  closely.  In  order 
to  approach  these  conditions  I have  devised  an  arrangement  of 
the  circulation,  which  I find,  on  looking  over  the  literature,  is 
somewhat  like  that  used  by  Martin,*  Howell  and  Donaldson,* 
excepting  in  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  nervous  con- 
nections of  the  heart,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  manageable. 
I have  also  found  the  description  of  a somewhat  similar  device 
by  Lohmann  * in  a recent  journal. 

It  is  as  follows,  the  aim  being  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  influence  of  the  vasomotors  and  to  determine  directly  the 
output  of  the  aorta  in  relation  to  that  of  the  ventricle  In 
devising  a method  which  will  give  us  the  output  of  the  heart 
under  controlled  conditions  of  peripheral  pressure  we  must 
begm,  I suppose,  with  the  idea  that  such  results  may  not  cor- 
respond  absolutely  with  those  in  the  normal  intact  animal,  but 
that  when  carefully  measured  before  and  after  the  insufficiency 
is  produced,  they  will  give  us  a clear  idea  of  the  changes  which 
depend  upon  the  insufficiency.  This  is  all  that  one  can  claim 
for  the  results  which  follow,  although  as  a matter  of  fact  it 
seems  perfectly  easy  to  reproduce  under  such  conditions  a 

»-  .h„ 

The  method  used  will  be  made  clear  by  the  accompany!*, 
diagram  (Fig  1.)  In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  upon  tk 

heart  of  a peripheral  resistance  such  as  is  offered  by  the  systemic 
arteries,  liable  to  constant  change  and  difficult  to  measure  and 
change  at  will,  the  aorta  is  cut  through  at  the ’arch  and  mn 
nected  with  a canula  and  a long  rubber  tube  with  a curved 
glass  outlet  of  the  same  caliber.  This  outlet  can  be  set  at  am 
height  upon  the  graduated  vertical  rods  A nisi  an- 

at  the  same  height  and  movable  with  the  outflo 
tains  defibrinated  blood  usually  mixed 
wh.ch  after  passing  through  a coil  immersed  in  warm  wl  ' 
runs  through  a second  canula  into  the  distal  nm-F  : 

aorta.  Naturally,  the  first  blood  which  el^  SSZ  V? 
not  emptied  into  the  cistern  until  it  has  been  defibrinated 
after  a short  time  all  the  blood  in  use  has  become  defih  • * 
and  the  outflow  nozzle  mav  be  turned  so  no  t rinated 

differing  from  the  normal  in  that  it  drops  through  tk  '’' 
air  at  one  point  and  there  may  be  caught  and  men  a °^eD 
in  that  the  variable  peripheral  arterial  pressure  is  replLedT1 
an  outflow  level  which  may  be  precisely  controlled  b I ^ 
moving  the  supporting  clamp  up  and  down  on  the  grated 
s andard  Any  necessary  manometers  may  be  attached  w 
ally  to  the  rubber  tube  which  represents  the  aorta  A nl  ft  ” 
mograph  constructed  after  the  manner  of  Henderson’*  w 
made  ,n  a more  suitable  shape,  and  of  glass  so  that  the  hear 
can  be  seen,  is  put  upon  the  heart  and  connected  with  a tarn 

’Martin:  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1883,  p.  663 

‘HoweH  & Donaldson:  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1884  part  1 

•Lohmann:  Pflfiger’s  Arcliiv,  118,  1908. 


bour  whose  movements  have  been  calibrated.  This  plefc» 
graph  is  put  into  exactly  that  position  in  which  it  allow;  tk- 
heart  to  lie  naturally  and  then  fixed  there  with  a clamp*! 
support.  Its  lower  surface  is  made  nearly  flat  so  as  not  t« 
dislodge  the  heart  nor  press  upon  the  great  veins.*  The  in- 
flowing blood  is  caught  in  a graduated  glass  cylinder  anil  e 
the  level  of  the  blood  rises  in  the  cylinder  each  10  ce.  is  re- 
corded by  an  electric  signal  writing  on  the  same  drum  as  tk 
manometers  and  plethysmograph.  All  of  these  pens  are  ex- 
actly superposed. 

The  table,  the  height  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  k 
a screw’,  is  adjusted  so  that  the  heart  is  on  a level  with  the 
zero  of  the  graduated  uprights  which  run  nearly  to  the  ceilin’ 
of  the  room.  Pressure  is  then  estimated  in  centimeter;  4 
blood  although  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  read  it  off  in  milli- 
meters of  mercury  from  the  curves.  A Jacquet  chronograph 
accompanies  the  manometers. 

It  is  clear  that  a constant  error  is  involved  in  estimate 
the  total  output,  because  although  the  subclavian  arteri* 
can  be  ligated,  the  carotids  must  be  left  open.  Of  course,  one 
might  arrange  a separate  circulation  for  the  head,  but  tk 
error  is  constant  enough  to  make  little  difference  in  the  result 
obtained.  It  involves  a constant  difference  between  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  plethysmographic  excursion  and  tk 
measured  output  per  beat.  Part  of  this  may  be  residual  Ittei- 
but  part  is  blood  escaping  into  the  carotids. 

In  introducing  the  canulas  into  the  aorta  it  has  been  look 
advisable  to  open  the  subclavian  artery  and  allow  free  bleedir.: 
while  the  aorta  is  clamped  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  apt 
the  heart.  When  the  animal  is  thus  arranged,  the  pres.-ure 
against  which  the  heart  expels  blood  into  the  aorta  is  k- 
termined  by  the  position  of  the  outflow  tube.  The  pressure  li- 
the blood  entering  the  distal  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  cot*- 
fluently  the  amount  of  blood  finally  supplied  to  the  heart,  de- 
pends upon  the  height  at  which  the  cistern  is  placed.  If Il! 
cistern  is  maintained  at  a constant  height  and  the  outflo* 
tube  moved  up  and  down,  it  is  found  that  the  actual  outpi- 
of  the  heart  through  the  aorta  is  changed  but  little  by  the  *' 
terations  in  pressure,  as  pointed  out  by  Howell  and  Donalfe'- 
It  seems,  however,  that  when  the  cistern  stands  far  above  tk 
outflow’  tube,  a certain  amount  of  blood  must  run  through  tk 
animal  to  the  outflow  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

Ordinarily  the  elevation  of  pressure  in  the  intact  animal  i- 
produced  by  narrowing  the  arterioles  which  would  undoubted  < 
tend  to  affect  the  amount  of  blood  entering  the  veins:  but  ap- 
parently this  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  increased  fk" 
an  consequent  rapidity  with  which  the  heart  sends  the  bte 
rouflft  the  narrow  channels  and  the  circulation  proceed’  - 

course6  htam.b0Ur  °f  the  P>«tbysmograph  may  be  calibrated^ of 
to  drn'  I af-t aching  It  to  a flask  into  which  a burette  alio"’ 
done  with  at  a time-  **  “ 1»  much  more  readily  and  «*> 
the  s”*  Yyri“e*-  One  cc.  or  5 cc.  of  water  is  expelled^ 
screwed  do  ^ “ graduate  and  the  ring  on  the  piston  rod 
excumion  !^tight  °n  the  top  of  the  syringe.  After 
easy  to  comm  6 plston  is  1 cc*  or  5 cc.  as  arranged  and  it  is 
and  ProdTrUniCate  this  t0  «>•  tambour.  It  can  be  done  raP>» 
8 a curve  like  that  obtained  from  the  heart 
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B Arcaht(1?",C^fetV'n  glalsand  ™t>ber  Plethysmograph. 

’ ouVet  tublVtX™  C’  the  artiflcial  aorta  witb  S'a- 

D’  thcTc^oi M the  reservoir  »f  deflbrinated  blood  through 
aorta.  mmersed  ln  warm  water-  to  E,  the  distal  portion  of  the 

F’  HXhartX“KaTc)G'  manoraeter  «*“«*ed  with 

H,  Tambour  connected  with  the  plethysmograph  (A). 

’ teTrupterrKnOSraPl1'  J’  Electric  signal  controlled  by  the  in- 
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before.  So,  too,  it  is  found  that  if  the  cistern  and  outflow  tube 
are  kept  at  the  same  level,  the  outflow  and  inflow  are  about 
constant  and  thus  probably  resemble  more  closely  the  condi- 
tions in  the  intact  animal  than  when  the  inflow  is  kept  con- 
stant and  the  level  of  outflow  changed.  Nevertheless,  both 
conditions  were  studied  in  many  curves. 

When  the  level  of  the  cistern  and  of  the  outflow  were  thd 
same,  the  elevation  of  these  increased  the  rate  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  amount  of  blood  thrown  out  of  the  aorta  per  beat 
increases  with  the  elevation ; consequently,  the  amount  of  blood 
handled  by  the  ventricle  increases,  the  ventricle  dilates  and  its 
excursion  increases.  It  not  only  relaxes  to  a greater  degree, 
but  it  contracts  and  empties  itself  completely.  Thus  the 
plethysmographie  curve  not  only  shows  an  increased  excursion, 
with  heightened  pressure  of  this  sort,  but  occupies  a position 
further  below  the  base  line.  This  is  the  usual  criterion  of  the 
tone  of  the  ventricle,  but  if  we  disregard  the  conditions  of 
malnutrition  of  the  myocardium,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later, 
it  seems  that  such  accommodative  dilatation,  associated  as  it 
is  with  an  improved  excursion  and  the  easy  performance  of 
increased  work,  should  hardly  be  referred  to  as  a diminution 
of  tone.  This,  however,  is  a question  of  definition,  and  we 
hope  to  say  more  at  another  time  of  the  question  of  tone.  In 
practice,  the  plethysmograph  was  opened  at  each  change  of 
pressure  so  that  its  excursions,  when  again  closed,  were  exe- 
cuted directly  about  the  base  line.  In  this  way,  calibration  is 
less  complicated  and  the  disturbing  element  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  plethysmograph  was  eliminated.  When 
this  was  not  done,  however,  it  was  found  that  at  a pressure  of 
150-200  cm.  of  blood,  the  heart  would  make  very  great  ex- 
cursions at  a level  far  below  the  base  line,  ejecting  blood  verv 
rapidly,  while  at  low  pressures  the  heart  became  very  small 
and  made  small  excursions  at  a level  far  above  the  base  line 
with  relatively  slight  output  of  blood  (Curve  I).  This  seems 
to  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  blood  handled  for 

when  the  cistern  was  kept  at  a constant  level,  the  excursions 
varied  far  less. 

The  character  of  the  normal  pulse  mav  be  studied  in  the 
curve  of  the  Hurthle  manometer  taken  from  the  aorta  laterally 
It  might  seem  that  the  substitution  of  gravity  for  the  r<L' 
sistance  offered  by  friction  in  the  arterioles  might  produce 
fallacies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pulse  curve  but  after  ,0 
the  eksticity  of  the  arteries,  represented  here  by  that  of  £ 
rubber  tube,  is  the  onlv  force  which  fnrmo  , 1 “ 

<™>  a*  Peripheral  rceieU.c  I„X ilpXL't,,”!' 
As  a matter  of  fact,  experiments  were  made  to  w ik 
m the  normal  intact  animal  and  in  fW  • , . ^ 41118  botb 

sufficiency  had  already  been  “"*«*«*« 

the  pulse  curve,  after  the  cuttins  of  th  ’ 1 found  that 

ment  of  the  new  arrangement  was  \nr  T^  “d  the  establish' 
of  the  intact  animal  of  five  minutes  bef  lngUlshable  from  that 
the  accompanying  curves  (Curve  IX)  **  may  be  8een  in 
It  might  be  thought  that  in  the  in  act  - n 


the  heart  alone;  but  a moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  will 
the  cessation  of  the  systolic  impulse  and  the  escape  of  bkl 
over  the  level  of  the  outflow,  the  level  of  the  blood  is  still 
exactly  there,  and  if  the  elastic  tube  is  overdistended  its  recoil 
will  drive  more  blood  over,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  ib 
arterial  tree  with  its  capillaries. 

The  pulse  curve  shows  the  dicrotic  notch  and  wave  pretiselv 
as  in  the  intact  animal.  The  position  of  this  notch  changes 
with  changes  in  the  level  of  the  outflow,  being  low  on  the  slop 
when  the  outflow  is  low  and  rising  toward  the  summit  of  the 
primary  wave,  as  the  outflow  tube,  and  consequently  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  of  the  wall  are  elevated. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  form  of  the  puk 
wave  can  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  rapid  escape  of  tit 
blood  from  the  arteries.  If  the  tube  into  which  the  heart  ejects 
blood  is  elastic,  and  of  any  considerable  length,  even  if  it  i< 
widely  open  at  its  end,  it  will  require  an  appreciable  time  hr 
the  blood  to  pass  along  and  escape,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
even  in  such  a case  the  pulse  wave  will  reach  the  end  of  tip 
tube  before  the  actual  mass  of  fluid,  the  injection  of  which 
produced  that  pulse  wave,  does  so  and  escapes. 

Even  if  the  elastic  tube  be  of  uniform  caliber  thronghout. 
I do  not  believe  that  the  form  of  the  systolic  pulse  wave  could 
be  affected  by  the  actual  escape  of  the  fluid,  for  it  is  certair!.- 
formed  before  that,  if  the  tube  is  of  any  considerable  leap 
To  attain  such  a condition,  the  aorta  would  require  to  be  '-■> 
a very  short,  very  widely  open  straight  tube  with  rigid  «dt. 
Far  less,  then,  does  it  seem  possible  that  the  arterial  tree  ^ 
it  exists  could  afford  such  conditions  even  with  the  masiwl 
conceivable  dilation  of  the  arterioles. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  u 
systolic  quantum  of  blood  could  get  out  of  the  wav  rapi  J 
enough  to  produce  a change  in  the  form  of  that  systolic  wa« 
(since  the  wave  is  an  expression  of  pressure  and  not  o t • 
movement  of  fluid),  it  is  obvious  that  its  rapid  remova 
leave  the  vessel  partly  empty  with  relaxed  walls  when  the® 
arrives  for  the  next  systolic  impact;  and  it  is  this  relaxe  ® 
dition  of  the  wall,  I think,  which  causes  the  peculiar  or® 
the  pulse  in  aortic  insufficiency.  ... 

Stewart  has  explained,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  o aura 
Lewis,  Boy  and  others,  how  the  collapsing  character  o ^ 
pulse  is  dependent  upon  a low  diastolic  pressure,  hig  fiJ-  ^ 
pressure  and  therefore  high  pulse  pressure  not  being  j 
I may  quote  a paragraph : “ From  the  figures  given  ) 
the  extensibility  of  the  arterial  walls  at  different  pressures,  ^ 
pulse  curves  are  drawn  (Fig.  35).  In  both  instances ^ ^ 
cess  of  systolic  over  diastolic  pressure  is  the  same,  via- 
Hg.  but  they  differ  in  that  in  one  the  diastolic  Pre-‘u^  ^ 
low  normal,  viz : 50  mm.  Hg.  while  in  the  other  i *-  ^ 
what  above  normal,  viz:  80  mm.  Hg.  In  the  (I* 

amplitude  is  double  that  in  the  upper,  the  ange 
upstroke  and  downstroke  is  more  acute,  and  the  cr^  ^ 
relatively  lower.  In  the  upper  curve,  upstro  -e  an ^ ^ 
stroke  are  oblique  and  the  angle  between  them  is  "* 
the  curve  taken  at  the  low  pressure  there  is  more  mov  ^ ;£ 
the  arterial  wall  for  the  same  change  of  pressure. 
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It  seems  that  with  low  pressure  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse 
is  increased  chiefly  by  the  facile  yielding  of  the  lax  wall  of  the 
ncompletely  distended  artery  so  that  the  relative  position  of 
he  dicrotic  notch  is  due  to  the  increased  excursion  of  the 
ressel  wall  above  that  point  in  the  curve  at  which  the  end  of 
:he  systole  is  indicated  by  the  dicrotic  notch. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  actual  amount  of  blood 
vhich  escapes  when  the  heart  is  working  at  a low  pressure  is 
ess  than  that  when  the  heart  pumps  against  a high  pressure 
recause  the  amount  supplied  to  the  heart  is  less.  In  other 
vords,  the  rate  of  the  circulation  becomes  greater  at  the  higher 
measure,  at  least  up  to  a certain  optimum,  but  this  seems  to 
rave  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  pulse  except  in 
drat,  at  the  high  pressure,  the  walls  of  the  artery  are  under 
righ  tension  while  at  a low  pressure  they  are  lax.  At  high 
ension  the  systolic  pressure  would  not  be  able  to  expand  the 
.’essel  so  far  by  its  sudden  impulse  before  the  closure  of  the 
•alves  and  therefore  the  dicrotic  notch  would  appear  after  only 
i slight  systolic  fling,  whereas  if  the  pressure  during  diastole 
s low  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  lax,  the  same  systolic  impulse 


Fig.  35. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  two  pulse  curves  in- 
icatlng  the  same  pulse  pressure,  but  at  different  diastolic  pres- 
ures.  The  horizontal  lines  indicate  the  extensibility  of  the 
rtery  at  given  pressures  (after  Lewis). 

•ould  produce  a considerable  fling  before  the  dicrotic  notch 
hich  would  therefore  stand  relatively  low  on  the  downward 
ope.  Measured  from  the  trough  of  the  wave  the  dicrotic 
otch  might  stand  equally  high  in  a collapsing  and  a non- 
illapsing  pulse,  but  in  the  collapsing,  the  excessive  excursion 
rove  this  would  make  the  dicrotic  notch  relatively  low.  This 
especially  strikingly  seen  in  the  tremendous  collapsing  pulse 
hich  occurs  when  the  heart  is  dying  from  inadequate  coronary 
[•dilation.  The  slow  but  violent  systoles  throw  a quantity 
blood  into  the  relaxed  almost  empty  artery  and  a great  fling  , 
suits  before  the  dicrotic  notch. 

This  gives  a ready  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  pulse  when  the  aorta  is  compressed  or  adrenalin 
ren.  These  measures  increase  the  tension  of  the  arterial 
11  by  preventing  the  outflow  and  it  is  this  increased  tension 
ich  changes  the  form  of  the  pulse.  In  the  case  of  arterio- 
erosis  in  which  aortic  insufficiency  is  said  not  to  produce  a ^ 
Seal  collapsing  pulse,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
idity  of  the  artery  wall  prevents  its  being  distended  by  the 
colic  impulse  even  more  effectively  than  a heightened  tension 


insufficiency  produced  by  tearing  the  valve  the  dicrotic  notch 
may  be  quite  high  on  the  downstroke  of  the  curve  if  the 
pressure  is  maintained  at  a fairly  high  level,  it  is  often  very 
indistinct  and  one  receives  the  impression  that  the  imperfection 
of  the  valves  prevents  its  proper  formation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  circulation  described,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  outflow  tube  determines  in  a way  the  pressure.  As 
long  as  the  tube  is  full  to  the  outflow  level,  that  level  repre- 
sents the  diastolic  pressure.  If  the  valves  are  intact  the  heart 
responds  and  maintains  the  level,  but  if  its  nutrition  suffers, 
it  dilates  and  the  blood  leyel  falls  rapidly  in  the  tube.  If  the 
aortic  valves  are  torn,  the  level  is  maintained  but  by  more 
active  work  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  The  systolic  pressure 
rises  above  this,  dilating  the  tube  as  shown  by  the  summit  of 
the  pulse  wave  which  passes  along  to  the  outflow. 

If,  in  the  animal  with  an  artificial  aorta,  the  outflow  tube  be 
set  at  any  level  and  aortic  insufficiency  be  produced,  the  pulse 
pressure  instantly  becomes  greatly  increased.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  represent  the  supposed  accommodative  widening  of  the 
peripheral  vessels  here  and  the  outflow  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  per  beat  is  practically  always  just  what  it  was  before, 
but  still  there  is  greatly  increased  pulse  pressure  both  from 
systolic  elevation  and  diastolic  fall.  The  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  this  is  the  existence  of  regurgitation.  This  relaxes  the 
tension  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  which  then  receives  with  the 
next  systole  the  regurgitated  blood  together  with  the  normal 
output.  Since  the  amount  of  the  regurgitated  blood  again 
sinks  back,  the  actual  outflow  is  the  normal;  but  the  impact 
of  the  whole  mass  thrown  out  by  the  heart  on  the  relaxed  ar- 
terial wall  gives  the  collapsing  character  of  the  pulse  wave,  and 
the  fall  in  the  diastolic  pressure  must  be  due,  not  to  a periph- 
eral escape,  but  to  an  escape  into  the  heart. 

If  the  level  of  the  outflow  tube  is  high  and  a high  systolic 
tension  thus  allowed,  the  systole  will  take  place  into  a tube 
alreadv  tense — no  great  fling  or  sudden  distension  will  be 
produced  before  the  end  of  systole  and  the  dicrotic  notch  will 
therefore  be  at  the  bottom  of  only  a relatively  small  part  of  the 
downward  slope.  If  the  outflow  tube  be  at  a low  level,  less 
blood  will  reach  the  heart  from  the  low  cistern,  less  effort 
will  be  made  to  handle  it,  less  will  be  thrown  into  the  vessels 
whose  size  and  elasticity  are  constant,  and  the  lax  wall  will 
be  given  a fling  which  leaves  the  dicrotic  notch  low. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  dicrotic 
wave  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  valves  are  torn  they  can 
hardly  give  rise  to  such  a sharp  wave  or  notch  and  that  it  may 
well  be  that  the  recoil  is  from  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  rather 
than  from  the  valve.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  curves  of  extreme 
insufficiency,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  anything  of  the  dicrotic 
wave  at  all.  This  is  especially  suggested  by  the  auscultation 
of  the  murmur,  for  although,  of  course,  any  such  method  must 
be  inexact,  one  is  much  inpressed  by  watching  the  formation 
of  the  curve  in  a slowly  beating  heart  with  low  dicrotic  notch 
or  hyperdicrotism  following  aortic  insufficiency  with  the  finger 
and  the  stethoscope  on  the  heart.  The  murmur  starts  precisely 
with  the  end  of  the  systolic  heave  and  persists  through  the 
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downward  slope  to  the  trough  or  notch  where  it  stops — the 
hvperdicrotie  wave  is  executed  in  silence  and  then  begins 
sharply  the  new  systole  (Curve  VI). 

A On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  position  of  the  dicrotic  notch 
I is  chiefly  a question  of  the  tension  of  the  vessel  wall.  Similarly 
j the  collapsing  quality  of  the  pulse  must  be  a question  of  the  in- 
^ complete  filling  of  the  aorta  just  prior  to  systole  and  the  conse- 
1 quent.  fling  of  its  lax  wall  by  the  injection  of  the  systolic 
quantum. 

I can  readily  understand  that  long  continuance  of  this  con- 
dition might  widen  the  arteries  and  thus  possibly  account  for 
the  capillary  pulse  which  would  be  the  more  easily  brought 
about  by  the  impulsion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  aorta  even  though  that  blood  never  reached  the  periphery. 
Indeed  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricle  the  blood  might  be  sent  more  rapidly  through  the 
veins.  But  all  of  these  things  are  the  final  e.fferU  r,f  jlu 
changes  resulting  from  aortic  insufficiency  and  not  their 
pauses. 

By  means  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  circulation  with  the 
artificial  aorta,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  mathematical 
conclusions  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
blood  flow  in  aortic  insufficiency,  for  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
output  from  the  aorta  at  each  beat  of  the  heart  and  at  the 
same  time  to  measure  the  output  from  the  ventricle  as  cal- 
, culated  from  the  calibration  of  the  plethysmographic  tracing. 
I When  the  valves  are  intact,  these  two  figures  are  not  far  apart. 
\ A constant  error  lies  in  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  earotidsj 
and  nothing  more  than  a comparison  of  the  relations  before 
and  after  insufficiency  is  attempted.  When  the  valve  is  torn, 
it.  is  found  that  the  systolic  pressure  as  shown  by  the  manom- 
eters is  maintained.  The  diastolic  pressure  sinks,  the  output 
per  beat  or  at  least  per  minute  (for  the  rate  mav  change  and 
become  slower)  is  about  the  same,  the  plethvsmographic° curve 
maintains  its  level  or  stands  a little  higher-its  excursions  are 
greatly  increased  in  amplitude.  These  things  are  true  of  the 
artificial  aorta  and  I find  them  true  also  of  the  animal  with 
intact  aorta,  although  Dr.  Stewart  finds  no  marked  increase  in 
the  p ethysmographic  excursion.  In  a few  experiments  made 
to  determine  this  point  I have  found  an  increased  plethvsmo- 
graphie  excursion  exactly  as  in  the  cases  with  the  aorta  cut 
It  must  be  borne  m mind,  however,  that  if  there  be  regum 
tation  into  the  ventricle,  the  amount  of  blood  actuaHy  cit- 
ing round  to  the  heart  will  tend  to  be  less  tw  ; 

the  volume  of  the  left  ventricle  will  be  increased  bv  Th  ’ * 

tion  of  the  regurgitant  blood.  The  volume  of  the  right  vent? 
cle,  will,  however,  be  correspondingly  decreased  n § * 

the  smaller  amount  of  blood  it  receives  ’ °f 
might  conceivably  proceed  without  on  the  whol? 
largement  of  the  heart  and  in  that  wav  see  i i ®“‘ 
level  of  the  plethysmographic  curve.  1 f°r  the  hiSh 

i Before  the  insufficiency,  the  „ , 

! the  aorta  nearly  equals  that  put  out  bv^hl  ^ per  beat  from 
mediately  upon  tearing  the  valve  tb  ’ • 'entncle>  but  im- 


delivery  remains  practically  unchanged — undoubtedly  tier-- 
fore,  at  each  beat  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  ton 
out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  which  never  reaches  the  onto 
orifice.  It  must  go  back  into  the  heart  and  be  throw  oa: 
again  in  the  same  futile  way  at  the  next  systole.  Even  at  sod 
low  pressures  as  30  mm.  Hg.  this  “ residual  ” blood  may  k 
three  times  as  much  after  the  lesion  as  it  was  in  the  normi! 
heart  at  pressures  of  60  or  even  100  mm.  Hg. 

There  is  thus  a considerable  regurgitation,  and  when  a is 
gurgitation  of  1 or  2 ec.  is  spoken  of  in  a dog  it  is  by  no  meat- 
insignificant,  for  repeated  studies  of  the  output  per  beat  a! 
normal  pressures  in  dogs  show  that  quantities  such  as  10-11 
ce.  per  beat  are  far  too  great  and  that  the  dog’s  heart  actually 
puts  out  quantities  nearer  2 cc.  per  beat  when  the  dog  weighs 
7 or  8 kg. 

The  estimation  of  the  work  of  the  heart  at  any  given  M 
of  aortic  pressure  as  the  product  of  the  plethysmographic  «• 
cursion  and  the  rate  shows  us  that  there  is  a sudden  great  in- 
crease when  the  aortic  valve  is  cut.  Thus,  in  one  esperimen; 
in  which  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  was  120  cm.  of  blood,  fc 
work  of  the  ventricle  per  minute  was  represented  by  318.1  a. 
of  blood  as  compared  with  220.9  cc.  before  the  valve  was  ten, 
although  the  actual  output  from  the  aorta  during  this  time ,i; 
only  228  as  compared  with  203  while  the  heart  was  infc 
This  difference  is  evidently  to  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  tte 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventrift 
is,  in  the  same  way,  easily  accounted  for  as  the  result  ol  u 
qxcessjye-aBipuDt  of  useless  work  put  upon  the  ventricle^, 
the  imperfection  of  that  mechanism  which  normally^  sw- 
and  renders  permanent  the  effect  of  each  contraction. 

Positive  efforts  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  collapsm, 
pulse  may  easily  be  made  with  this  modified  arrangement ■ • 
the  circulation.  It  seemed  possible  that  the  mere eKt" ' 
blood  from  whatever  source  which  the  ventricle  was  f 
upon  to  handle,  might  stimulate  its  walls  to  more  nit 
contractions  and  thus  heighten  the  pulse  pressure.  0 • 
this,  blood  was  led  from  another  cistern  at  a rather  'V 
pressure  into  the  left  ventricle  through  a glass  tube  w IC  ^ 
introduced  in  one  instance  through  the  subclavian  artery 
between  the  aortic  valves  in  a heart  in  which  no  va « ^ 
been  torn,  and  in  another  experiment  on  a norm  °o 
extra  blood  was  brought  into  the  ventricle  througi  e_ 
sort  of  tube  which  was  introduced  through  the  auric”  ^ 
pendix  and  the  mitral  orifice  into  the  ventricle.  In  0 . 

the  valves  closed  snugly  about  this  tube  and  there ® , 
age.  In  both  experiments  the  result  was  merely  a - c 
ration  of  pressure  and  a considerable  increase  in  1 
output  (largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  gravity).  h°l  in£ 
collapsing  character  appeared  in  the  pulse.  left  vtn 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tube  passing  into  e ^ ^ 
tricle  was  led,  not  from  a separate  blood  reberTOirAa|  acrt,i 
level,  but  from  any  point  along  the  side  of  the  ar  i ^ 
which  was  tapped  with  the  aid  of  a “ T ^^jji 

instantly  assumed  the  collapsing  character  when  « ^ 
regurgitation  was  allowed,  and  as  suddenly  ^i^l ; 
turned  to  normal  when  that  tube  was  clamped- 
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live.  In  this  curve  the  height  of  the  dicrotic  notch  will  cor- 
ispond  roughly  with  the  level  at  which  the  aorta  is  tapped. 
Again,  if  in  an  experiment  in  which  a collapsing  pulse  has 
ien  produced  by  tearing  the  valve,  we  introduce  an  artificial 
live  into  the  tube  which  represents  the  aorta,  the  pulse  will 
se  its  collapsing  character,  and  the  more  perfectly  the  valve 
ts  the  more  nearly  will  it  approach  the  normal  form. 

From  all  this  it  seems  unavoidable  to  conclude  that  regurgi- 
tion  plays  a predominant  part  in  the  whole  complex  of  aortic 
sufficiency.  The  ventricle  throws  out  a quantity  of  blood 
to  the  aorta,  which  is  more  than  naturally  emptied  and  re- 
xed  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  previous  diastole,  thus  giving 
great  fling  to  the  loose  wall.  Much  of  the  blood  returns  to 
e ventricle  being  in  fact  only  churned  out  and  back  from  the 
■ntricle.  Still,  so  great  is  the  new  effort  that  a normal  or 
?arly  normal  amount  of  blood  may  be  discharged  from  the 
irta.  The  great  pulse  pressure  produced  in  this  way  is  very 
inraeteristic  and  since  it  persists  at  all  pressures  it  would  seem 
constitute  a specially  good  criterion  of  the  condition.  The 
latation  of  the  peripheral  capillaries  at  each  pulsation  must 
• due  to  the  same  projectile  form  of  systolic  filling  of  the  re- 
xed  vessels. 

Conclusions. 

1.  By  means  of  the  arrangement  of  the  circulation  de- 
ribed,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  work  of  the  ventricle  and 

study  the  influence  of  various  factors  upon  it. 

2.  The  tearing  of  an  aortic  valve  producing  an  aortic  in- 
fficiencv  causes  the  heart  to  perform  an  extraordinary  amount 
work,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  nearly 
normal  rate  of  flow  on  the  vessels,  while  the  remainder  is 
pended  upon  the  forcing  out  of  a quantity  of  blood  which 
eh  time  regurgitates  through  the  torn  valve. 

3.  This  extensive  and  violent  excursion  of  the  ventricle 
rether  with  the  effect  of  the  regurgitation  produces  a very 
;at  pulse  pressure  with  low  diastolic  pressure  and  the  low 
ision  of  the  arterial  wall  allows  a great  systolic  fling  which 
•upies  a relatively  large  part  of  the  height  of  the  pulse  curve 
I thus  causes  the  dicrotic  notch  to  occupy  a low  position 
ich  is  another  characteristic  of  the  collapsing  pulse. 

The  following  protocols  will  show  the  character  of  the  re- 
ts obtained  by  measurements  and  may  be  compared  with 
corresponding  curves  in  so  far  as  they  are  reproduced.  It 
st  be  emphasized  that  the  figures  have  practically  no  abso- 
! value.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  output  of  the  aorta 
rarving  pressures-  is  obtained  but  there  are  many  sources  of 
ir.  So,  too,  the  results  obtained  by  calculation  from  the 
bration  of  the  excursions  of  the  plethvsmograph  seem  to 
l>f  very  doubtful  absolute  value.  It  is  possible  to  change 
excursion  so  greatly  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
ivsmograph  or  by  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  the  adapta- 
of  the  rubber  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  sinus  that  any 
irary  uniform  calibration  would  seem  to  me  as  valuable 
jje  particular  factor  which  is  found  by  calibrating  the  tam- 
I Although  this  is  so,  when  the  plethysmograph  is  once 
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the  valvular  lesion  is  produced  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
although  as  absolute  figures  they  may  mean  nothing,  they  give 
a perfectly  good  indication  of  the  changes  which  ensue  upon 
the  tearing  of  the  valve.  In  considering  these  figures  allowance 
should  have  been  made  also  for  the  fact  that  under  such  abnor- 
mal conditions  the  size  of  the  two  ventricles  does  not  vary 
equally,  so  that  while  in  the  normal  heart  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  into  the  heart  might  mean  an  equal  enlargement  of  the 
ventricles,  such  an  effect  might  be  modified  in  the  heart  with 
torn  aortic  valve,  by  the  fact  that  an  increased  regurgitation 
would  cause  a disproportionate  enlargement  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. This  would  accentuate  the  modifications  of  the  “ resi- 
dual blood  ” which  are  given  in  the  protocols  in  which  no  such 
allowance  is  made. 

Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  malnutrition  of  the  heart 
muscle  which  follows  the  severer  insufficiencies,  may  be  enough 
to  cause  the  rapid  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  the  death  of  the 
animal.  In  such  cases  the  results  are  quite  different  from  those 
in  which  the  heart  maintains  its  activities  and  one  of  them  is 
given  as  an  illustration  (Table  IV).  Another  (Table  III) 
shows  a milder  degree  of  the  same  thing  as  the  curve  progresses 
and  shows  also  the  compensation  that  may  take  place  when 
the  lesion  is  merely  a hole  in  the  valve  by  the  filling  of  the 
hole  with  clot. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  above  discussion  are,  however, 
shown  to  be  true  in  all  the  curves  if  allowances  be  made  for 
the  disturbing  effects  of  malnutrition  of  the  heart  muscle. 


TABLE  I.— February  23, 1911.  Normal  dog.  Wt.  10  kg. 


Peripheral  pressures 

70  cm. 

160  cm. 

160  cm. 

160  cm. 

70  cm. 

Pleth.  swing 

18.76 

24. 

276 

81. 

16. 

Calibration 

Estimate 

.168+2 

1.48 

.070=1 

1.896 

mm. 

2172 

2.449 

1.186 

Pulse  rate 

180 

226 

240 

240  , 

220 

No.  of  beats  to  give 
10  cc 

10.8 

6.87 

6.6 

6.5 

10.6 

One  beat  gives 

.97 

1.703 

1.818 

1.638 

.952 

Residual  blood 

0.61 

.198 

.364 

.911 

.233 

Aortic  output  per 
minute 

[ 174.6 

882  6 

486.8 

869.12 

209.4 

Heart  work  per  min. 
(Pleth.  x rate) 

j 266.4 

626.6 

621.2 

687.7 

260-7 

The  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  work  done  by  a normal  heart  with 
changes  in  outflow  and  inflow  pressure. 

TABLE  TV.— January  3.  Dog,  weight  8 7 kg.  Inflow  and  outflow  at  62  cm. 
Extreme  injury,  death  from  dilation. 


i 

I Normal. 

Aortic 

insufficiency. 

Pleth.  swing 

12 

16 

Calibration  j 

.168=1  mm. 

divide  by  2=  .079 

Estimate 1 

.948 

1.186 

Pulse  rate 

170 

120 

No.  of  beats  to  give  10  cc 

17 

22.7 

One  beat  gives 

.688 

.440 

Residual  blood 

.360  ! 

.746 

Aortic  output  per  minute 

100.  1 

89.4 

Heart’s  work  per  min.  (pleth.  x rate)  .... 

161.16  1 

142.2 
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TABLE  II.— December  23.  Outflow  57  cm.,  inflow  75  cm. 


The  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  production  of  aortic  insufficiency  just  before  B. 


TABLE  III.— January  19.  1911.  Dog,  weight  10  8 kg.  Inflow  80  cm.,  outflow  60  cm. 

Valve  cut.  Valve  cut  again. 


Plethysmographlc  swing 

Calibration 

Estimate 

Pulse  rate 

No.  of  beats  to  give  10  cc. .. . 

One  beat  gives 

Kesidual  blood 

Aortic  output  per  minute. . . 
Heart  output  (ploth.  x rate) 


jnt  the  inflow  pressure  was  higher  than  the  outflow  and  was  not  changed.  Insufficiency  was  slight  in  the  first  curve,  the  puii 
In  the  second  curve  the  heart  had  gained  in  vigor  and  a further  tear  of  the  valve  was  produced  between  B and  D.  Apparent® 


TABLE  V.-January  11.  Djg,  weight  11.8  kg.  Pressure  60  cm. 


April  24.  Dog,  wt.  7.6  kg.  Small  aperturo  pierced  in 
Valve  cut. 


TABLE  VI.— March  H,  1911.  Weight  6 kg. 


Aortic  Insufficiency. 


Dog,  weight  94  kg. 
Aortic  valve  cut 


TABLE  VIII. 


Periph.  pressure 1 

Pleth.  swing 

Calibration 

Estimate 

Pulse  rate 

No.  of  beats  to  give  10  cc 

One  beat  gives 

Residual  blood 

Aortic  output  per  min. 

Cardiac  output  per  min 
(pleth.  x rate) 


13.26 

ivided 
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1 

2 

4 

5 

FT* 

6 

A 

B 

D 

F 

° 

H 

17 

24 

29 

26 

24 

24 

25 

27 

29.5 

34 

39 

33 

1 mm. 

= 168cc. 

All  res 

ults  divi 

ded  by  2. 

1.343 

1.896 

2.291 

1.976 

1-896 

1-896 

1.075 

2. 133 

2.33 

2.686 

3.008 

2.607 

ICO 

176 

175 

175 

175 

170 

165 

166 

170 

160 

190 

26 

16 

12.8 

17.3 

21.5 

21.6 

8 

8.2 

79 

8-2 

8.6 

• 4 

■ 625 

.78 

.578 

.464 

.464 

1.25 

1.219 

1.265 

1.219 

1.615 

1.33 

.943 

1-271 

1.611 

1.397 

1.432 

1.432 

• 726 

.914 

1.066 

1.467 

1.566 

1.277 

(6.0 

1 100 

134.60 

101. 15 

81.2 

81.2 

212.6 

201 . 13 

208.72  ! 

207.2 

242- 4 

262.70  ; 

j 303 

400.9 

315.6 

331.8 

331.8 

836.7 

361.9 

384.4 

456.6 

492-8 

495.3  | 

1 

150 

Pressures 

100 

120 

120 

37.T 

Pleth.  swing 

Calibration 

10.3 

13.66 
85  mm.  = 

20.9(17.40) 

6cc. 

2-9868 

Estimate 

1.47 

1.95 

2-98  (2-49) 

160 

Pulse  rate 

250 

260 

250 

6.5 

Number  of  beats  per  10  cc. 

8-26 

7.6 

7,3  (T.S) 

1.818 

One  beat  gives 

1.21 

1.33 

1.3!  (1'2*' 

M678 

Residual  blood 

026 

062 

1.61  (LSD 

290.8 

477.7 

Aortic  output  per  minute- 
Heart  output  per  minute. 

302.50 

332.60 

342  50 
745 

(pleth.  x rate) 

367 

487.6 

Normal. 

A 

B 

80 

120 

14.8 

18 

1 mm. 

= 01534 

11297 

1 4266 

160 

155 

10 

7.6 

1 

1316 

• 1297 

■ 1096 

150 

203 

169.4 

220.9 

' 

/ ' 

J 

Pressures 

100 

120 

120 

100 

Pleth.  swing 

20. 1 

27 

28.16 

!W 

Calibration 

5cc.= 

36  mm. 

Estimate 

28.7 

88.6 

40-2 

3*5; 

Pulse  rate 

200 

195 

190 

105 

Number  of  beats  to  givo 

M 

10  cc 

7 

68 

One  beat  gives 

1.42 

1.72 

1.75 

!5> 

Residual  blood 

145 

2.13 

2.27 

1.15 

Aortic  output  per  minute. 

284 

335.4 

332.6 

Heart  output  per  minute 

(pleth.  x rate) 

674 

— A 

Normal. 

Aortic 

Insufficiency. 

Ploth.  swing 

16 

1 mm.  = .079 
M85 
160 
19.8 

26 

Estimate 

1976 

Pulse  rate 

No.  of  beats  to  give  10  cc 

One  beat  gives 

130 

19.7 

Residual  blood 

•680 

189.0 

0.607 

Hearfa  work  per  min.  (pleth.  x rate) .... 

1.468 

266.75 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H | 

Plethysmographlc  swing 

Calibration 

12. 

1 mm 

26.6 

= 0 1684  cc. 

31 

Each  result 

36 

is  divided  b 

35 

33 

32 

Estimate 

.9504 

2.0988 

2.465 

2.772 

2-772 

2.613 

2.634 

Pulse  rate 

240. 

120 

90 

90 

95 

96 

110 

No.  of  beats  to  give  10  cc 

23.4 

10-6 

7 

6.05 

7.40 

7.4 

8 

One  beat  gives 

.427 

• 943 

1.428 

1.504 

1.340 

1.351 

1.25 

Residual  blood 

.523 

1.155 

1.027 

1.268 

1432 

1202 

1-284 

Aortic  output  per  minute  (rate  x beat  value) 

102.48 

113. 16 

128.52 

135.36 

127.30 

128.34 

137.60 

CM  i 

Heart  work  done  per  minute  (pleth.  x rate) 

228. 

261.8 

220.9 

249.4 

263.3 

248-2 

278.7 

-1 — ‘ — 1 — 1 — > — ■ — . — l , 1_ 
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Cubve  V. — April  24.  Doe  %.  / ~ < 

— g eight  9.4  kg.  Curves  at  pressures  of  100  and  120  cm.  of  blond,  befoig- 


a inflow  pressures  o£  80,  120,  70  and  40  cm.,  before  and  after  cutting  of  aortic  valve. 
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Cuwr£  VIII. — February  7.  The  curve  shows  the  appearance  of  a collapsing  pulse  pro- 
duced by  allowing  regurgitation  from  the  artificial  aorta  by  tapping  it  with  a “T”  tube 
as  described  in  the  text.  It  Is  observed  that  the  output  is  decreased  during  this  regurgita- 
tion. Other  particulars  are  mentioned  In  the  text. 


Curve  IX. — Shows  absence  of  alteration  of  character  of  pulse  on  introducing  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  circulation.  It  also  shows  that  the  fling  of  the  mercury  manometer  has  no  influence  upon 
the  Hiirthle  record. 
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A FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  CLINICAL  USE  OF  SCARLET  RED  AND 
ITS  COMPONENT  AMIDOAZOTOLUOL,  IN  STIMULATING  THE 
EPITHELIATION  OF  GRANULATING  SURFACES.* 

By  John  Staige  Davis,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Intboduotion. — In  a paper  published  in  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  Bolletin,  in  June,  1909,  I reported  the  re- 
sults of  my  observations  during  the  treatment  of  60  cases 
with  scarlet  red  in  various  combinations. 

Since  that  time  I have  been  impressed  by  the  great  in- 
terest in  the  clinical  use  of  this  dyestuff  as  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  papers  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the 
foreign  journals,  and  also  by  a number  of  personal  communi- 
cations reporting  favorable  results. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  bring  the  subject  up  to  date 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  make  a few  observations 
on  the  clinical  use  of  amidoazotoluol,  which  was  first  tried  by 
Haywardf  and  is  a component  of  the  scarlet  red  originally 
used  by  Fischer. 

I was  very  skeptical  when  I began  to  experiment  with  scar- 
let red.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  by  the  application  of 
a commercial  dyestuff  such  rapid  epithelial  stimulation  could 
take  place  in  sluggish  wounds,  some  of  which  had  been  un- 
healed for  many  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  wounds  healed  with 
scarlet  red  were  in  a period  of  development  in  which,  after 
being  inactive  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  the  rapid  epithelial 
growth  would  have  taken  place  just  as  well  under  any  other 
methiri  of  dressing.  This  may  be  true  in  a few  instances,  but 
I hardly  believe  it  could  have  been  the.case  in  the  large  num- 
ber  of  cases  reported,  where  the  process  of  healing  had  been  at 
a standstill  until  this  dressing  was  begun 

,i  w™a“;,”7j"ir;”g  » “■».  t™*™,, 

0,  wolln<ls  (J-  Am.  M.  Ass.,  1910,  p.  21481  savs  tw 
when  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  “granules  refraction” o 
a large  wound  the  edges  of  the  old  epidermis  are  still  J 
distance  of  20-25  mm.,  the  new  epidermis  cannot  spread  on 

Now,  in  practically  all  of  the  wounds  which  T * i , 
with  scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol,  the  period  Sf  « i 
retraction  ” had  long  since  ceased,  the  period  of  n ^ 
tion  had  also  come  to  a standstill  and  the  are  epidermiza- 

of  to  d,„M,  and 

Michaelis  found  that  this  coloring  m ™ 1900’  when 

3,1911.  P ns  Hospital  Medical  Society.  April 

tAll  reterences  are  arranvea  v , 
raphy  » at  end  of  this  artWe  ao  thlfth^1^117  Un<ler  “ Bibliog- 
autbon,'  names  are  readily  to  be  found  wtor"4  to  “^er 


for  staining  fat  in  the  cellular  tissue  for  microscopic  aim- 
nation. 

Experimental  Use. — B.  Fischer  in  1906,  in  a paper » 
the  “ Experimental  Generation  of  Atypical  Epithelial  Pit- 
liferation,”  produced  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a silt 
rated  solution  of  scarlet  red,  in  olive  oil,  in  a rabbit’s  es. 
first  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  stimulating  props* 
of  this  dyestuff,  and  suggested  that  therapeutic  advintar. 
might  be  taken  of  it.  Since  his  publication  a number  of  in- 
vestigators (Bitter,  Jores,  Geipel,  Snow,  Stahr,  Wyss,  Hek- 
holz,  McConnell,  Seckel,  Hertzler,  Schreiber  and  Weigh 
Werner,  Enroth,  Stoeber,  Grimani,  Dixon,  Cords,  Weds 
Meyer,  Borst),  following  Fischer’s  lead,  have  repeated  b 
experiments  and  extended  them.  As  far  as  I can  ascertr. 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Snow,  have  agreed  that  a new  growti 
of  epithelium  is  produced. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  have  been  used,  rabbits,  Mg® 
hares,  guinea  pigs,  white  rats,  mice,  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  ® 
These  proliferations  have  also  been  produced  in  man.  Wes- 
ley experimented  on  himself,  and  Stoeber  upon  a 
years  old,  whose  leg  was  to  be  amputated  for 
ture.  The  results  were  not  as  marked  as  in  the  rabbit’s  etc 
on  account  of  anatomical  conditions,  but  were  definitely  p* 
tive.  Stoeber  injected  scarlet  red,  amidoazotoluol  and  alpt- 
naphthylamin,  but  did  not  succeed  in  producing  epitheh- 
proliferation  by  alpha  naphthylamin.  It  is  beyond  the  s®* 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  theories  as  to  the  cause  and  w* 
of  these  atypical  epithelial  proliferations. 

An  interesting  point  is  made  by  Claribel  Cone,  who  s. 
that  in  the  epidermis  of  man  the  fat  which  is  shown  b) ' 
scarlet  red  stain  is  especially  noted  in  the  basal  (genu® 
layer  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  cell  body  and  nucleus., 
other  words  that  the  scarlet  red  attacks  the  living  cell  1“* 
the  point  where  physiological  cell  changes  are  most 
She  suggests  that  this  may  cause  a chemical  or  physica  s ^ 
lation  of  the  cedi,  and  thus  account  for  the  active  pro 1 1 
following  its  clinical  use.  , -(i 

Chemistry. — In  looking  over  the  literature  on  t e c ^ 
and  experimental  use  of  scarlet  red  I find  that  there  i ^ 
eral  chemically  different  dyestuffs  which  are  marke 
the  name  scarlet  red.  I will  consider  the  cl 
of  four  of  these. 

(1)  The  dye  used  in  my  series  in  1909  was  ^ 

salt  of  diazo-azo-benzene-disulphonic  acid  Beta  nsp^  ^ ^ 


Commercial  Names. — Biebrich  Scarlet;  Ponces 
Pouceau  B;  Fast  Pouceau  B;  New  Bed  L;  Imp®1 
(Schultz  & Julius,  1904,  p.  110,  No.  163) . 
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‘ ^N=N-C,H,-N=N-C10H.OH(Beta) 
Method  of  Preparation. — Amido-azo-benzene-disulphonic 
cid  and  Beta  naphthol.  It  is  a red  powder,  soluble  in  water 
nd  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Insoluble  in  ether. 

(2)  Benzene-azo-benzene-azo  Beta  naphthol. 

Commercial  Names.— Soudan  III;  Cerasine  Red  (Schultz 

; Julius,  1904,  p.  106,  No.  143). 

— N=N— C,H4— N=N— C,0H,OH  (Beta) 

Method  of  Preparation. — Amido-azo-benzene  and  Beta 
aphthol.  It  is  a brown  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fats, 
a soluble  in  water. 

(3)  Toluene-azotoluene-azo  Beta  naphthol.  This  is  the 
:arlet  red  originally  used  by  Fischer  and  Schmieden. 

Commercial  Names. — Oil  Scarlet;  Red  B Oil  Soluble 
xtra-concentrated ; Pouceau  3 B (Schultz  & Julius,  1904, 
108,  No.  150). 


C,H4 — N = N — C,H,  — N=  N — C10H,OH. 

Method  of  Preparation. — Amido-azo-ortho-toluene  and  Beta 
tphthol.  It  is  a dark  reddish-brown  powder  which  cakes 
about  175°  C.  and  melts  at  184°  to  186°  C.  Insoluble  in 
iter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  fats,  fatty  oils,  and 
so  warmed  vaseline  and  paraffine. 

(4)  Sodium  salt  of  xylene-azo  Beta  naphthol  monosul- 
lonic  acid. 

Commercial  Names. — Scarlet  O.  R;  Scarlet  R;  Brilliant 
■ange  R;  Orange  L (Schultz  & Julius,  1904,  p.  86,  No.  54). 


(CH,),  OH. 

/ / 

C.H,  - N= N - C,„H,  - SoaNa. 


Method  of  Preparation. — Xylidene  and  Beta  naphthol 
nosulphonic  acid.  It  is  a cinnibar  red  powder,  soluble  in 
ter. 

1 have  used  clinically  the  first  three  of  these  preparations 
h success,  and  also  xylidene  scarlet  (Schultz  & Julius,  1904, 
16,  No.  55)  which  is  closely  related  to  the  fourth  prepara- 
i.  I find  the  best  and  most  consistent  results  with  scarlet 
have  followed  the  use  of  the  dyestuff  originally  employed 
Fischer  and  Schmieden.  Hayward  says  that  in  the  few 
■s  reported  where  no  result  was  attained  this  special  dye 
probably  not  used.  He  has  also  experimented  with 
dan  I,  Soudan  IV  and  Soudan  G,  with  more  or  less  sue- 


te  says  that  Fischer  and  Schmieden  thought  that  Alpha 
ithylamin  caused  the  epithelial  stimulation  in  the  most 
reaching  way.  Hayward  used  this  substance  clinically, 
found  that  it  caused  only  marked  irritation.  This  was 
my  experience  when  I used  Beta  naphthol  ointment  of  a 
igth  corresponding  to  that  actually  entering  into  the 
ation  of  8 per  cent  scarlet  red,  i.  e.,  2.4  per  cent, 
cperimenting  further  Hayward  employed  amidoazotoluol, 


stance  caused  a more  marked  stimulating  effect  on  the  growth 
of  epithelium  than  did  the  scarlet  red. 

CH,  CH, 
C,H4-N=C,H,-NH,. 

Method  of  Preparation. — Slowly  add  a saturated  solution 
of  sodium  nitrate  (1  mol.)  to  a mixture  of  orthotoluidine  (4 
mols.)  and  concentrated  hyrochloric  acid  (2  mols.)  and  keep 
at  a temperature  of  30°  to  40°.  It  is  a reddish-brown  granu- 
lar powder.  Melting  point  about  100°  C.  Nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Clinical  Use. — A few  words  concerning  the  papers  which 
have  appeared  on  the  clinical  use  of  these  substances  may  be 
of  interest. 

Schmieden  was  the  first  to  follow  Fischer’s  suggestion  that 
scarlet  red  be  used  therapeutically,  and  in  February,  1908, 
published  a paper  on  his  clinical  results,  which  were  very 
favorable.  He  reported  rapid  healing  of  sluggish  ulcers  of 
various  kinds  and  in  different  situations.  He  used  8 per 
cent  ointment  and  alternated  the  dressing  every  24  hours  with 
some  bland  ointment  on  account  of  the  irritating  properties 
of  the  scarlet  red.  He  also  used  with  success  adhesive  plaster 
impregnated  with  10  per  cent  scarlet  red  for  strapping  leg 
ulcers. 

He  insisted  that  the  granulations  must  be  perfectly  clean 
and  flat,  and  said  that  it  was  useless  to  apply  the  ointment  to 
an  unclean  ulcer.  He  noted  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
cicatricial  contraction  under  this  healing,  and  showed  by 
microscopic  examination  that  the  newly  formed  skin  was  the 
same  as  the  normal  skin. 

In  May,  1908,  Kaehler  substantiated  Schmieden’s  work  and 
modified  his  technic.  He  found  good  results  could  also  be 
obtained  when  scarlet  red  was  used  on  unhealthy  granulating 
wounds.  He  healed  a varicose  ulcer  with  scarlet  red,  and  then 
was  able  to  thoroughly  clean  up  this  new  skin  and  operate 
through  it  for  excision  of  varicose  veins,  thus  showing  the 
stability  and  quality  of  the  newly  formed  epithelium.  He 
completely  healed  defects  of  similar  size,  one  with  grafts  and 
one  with  scarlet  red,  in  exactly  the  same  time. 

Krajca,  in  September,  1908,  described  further  good  results. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  scarlet  red  in  conjunction  with  partial 
Thiersch  grafts,  and  found  that  the  edges  of  the  grafts  were 
stimulated  as  well  as  the  wound  edges.  He  mentions  a num- 
ber of  interesting  cases.  Some  of  the  ulcers,  although  of 
large  size,  healed  in  a very  short  time  under  this  treatment. 
He  found  the  cutaneous  irritation  due  to  the  scarlet  red  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Enderlen,  in  September,  1908,  published  very  satisfactory 
results,  as  did  Cemezzi  and  Hubner,  in  February,  1909.  Wol- 
from  and  Cords  in  the  same  month  wrote  on  the  successful 
treatment  of  ulcers  and  wounds  of  the  cornea  by  6 per  cent 
scarlet  red  salve.  Excellent  results  were  obtained  in  a case 
of  keratitis  neuroparalytica.  An  old  corneal  fistula  was  closed 
by  this  means.  A more  rapid  regeneration  of  the  tissues  was 
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noted  and  sometimes  an  excess  of  tissue  formation,  but  this 
soon  flattened^ 

Sprecher,  in  March,  1909,  reported  good  results  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcerated  lupus  vulgaris,  ulcers  of  prepuce,  vulva, 
labia  and  cervix,  varicose  leg  ulcers,  syphilitic  ulcers,  ulcers 
of  the  breast,  etc.  He  did  not  observe  any  local  irritation  or 
toxic  effect  in  his  series. 

Bebaudi,  in  April,  1909,  described  the  use  of  scarlet  red  in 
gynecological  conditions  and  obtained  excellent  results  in 
the  treatment  of  erosions,  tears,  etc. 

Pleth  and  Pleth,  in  May,  1909,  detailed  the  successful  use 
of  scarlet  red  on  ulcers  of  various  kinds.  Heermann,  in  June, 
1909,  reported  the  success  of  his  treatment  with  scarlet  red  of 
tympanic  membrane  perforations.  He  said  the  duration  of 
the  perforation  seemingly  had  no  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
healing.  Suppuration  did  not  appear  during  this  treatment. 

Ducros,  in  July,  1909,  reported  favorable  results  on  granu- 
lating wounds,  as  did  Morawetz,  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  Hayward  wrote  in  the  same  month  concerning  the 
use  of  an  8 per  cent  ointment  of  amidoazotoluol,  which  is, 
as  I have  mentioned  before,  a component  of  the  scarlet  red 
used  by  Fischer.  His  results  on  a number  of  granulating 
wounds  were  even  more  favorable  than  with  the  scarlet  red, 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  this  was  the  stimulating  portion 
of  the  dyestuff. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  amidoazotoluol  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  epithelial  stimulation,  as  a number  of  ob- 
servers, myself  included,  have  noted  very  favorable  results 
produced  by  the  clinical  used  of  dyestuffs  which  do  not  con- 
tain amidoazotoluol. 


trrossmann,  in  December,  1909,  reported  favorable  resu 
with  scarlet  red  salve,  amidoazotoluol  ointment  and  ami< 
azotoluol  gauze,  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  Mowing  one: 
Dons  on  the  nasal  passages,  and  in  perforated  tympanic  me 
branes.  Halle,  and  also  Levy,  said  that  they  had  be 
successful  in  similar  cases  with  the  scarlet  red. 

Hartman  and  Beyer  stated  at  the  same  meeting  that  tl 
had  used  scarlet  red  in  a small  number  of  cases  without! 
particular  success.  Sonntag  and  Briihl  said  they  had  far 
to  get  rapid  results  in  similar  cases  ? * 

Auerbach,  in  1909,  published  a number  of  successful 
suits  m the  treatment  of  ulcers  occurring  in  3kin  and  vi 
ereal  diseases,  varicose  ulcers,  etc  Hp  -ora 
only  one  case,  a multiple  leg  uto  which 
extensive  varices.  The  other  leg  of  thto™  “mphcated 
previously  amputated  for  leg  ulcer.  He  uTd  Z 
with  success  on  wounds  which  were  “ fani 

lent  secretions.  He  had  irril^S^  * 

so  tried  4 per  cent,  which  he  found  could^T!!  ' 

ously  Dauthuile  also  reported  favorable  LyL 
The  papers  which  have  appeared  to  1QTn 
Rammstedt  and  Jacobsthal  mentioned  9l°1fre  88  follw 
the  healing  of  ulcers  due  to  7 eMellent  « 
favorable  results  in  the  treatment  712^  ^ 

g uiating  woun 


[No.  a 

Cords  said  it  was  of  use  in  the  eye  only  in  clean  ulcers  of  sis 
cornea,  especially  if  there  was  deep  loss  of  substance. 

Pein  detailed  a number  of  cases  successfully  treated  ii 
scarlet  red,  and  gave,  a very  interesting  table  of  the  measure- 
ments, taken  from  25  leg  ulcers,  from  the  beginning  o!  a 
treatment  to  the  time  of  healing. 

Strauss  published  his  very  favorable  results  in  the  treat- 
ment of  X-ray  bums  and  other  ulcers  of  various  kinds.  1 
says  he  does  not  value  the  use  of  scarlet  red  for  the  rapifc 
of  epitheliation  alone,  which,  in  some  cases,  does  away  sit 
the  necessity  of  Thiersch  grafting,  but  for  the  solid  epithelk 
which  is  of  great  value,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  joint 
By  this  healing  contractions  and  scar  tensions  can  be  avoids! 
Stein  reported  good  results  in  otiatrics.  Scharezki  w an 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  defects  of  various  kind-. 

Katz  reported  favorable  results  with  8 per  cent  scarlet  k 
and  amidoazotoluol.  Simin  had  excellent  results  follow 
the  use  of  scarlet  red. 

Nance  ( J.  Ophth.,  Otol.  & Laryngol.,  1911,  p.  41)  reports 
very  favorable  results  with  scarlet  red  in  the  treatment 
corneal  defects. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  by  the  use  of  scarlet  re- 
and  amidoazotoluol  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
tained.  The  tone  of  nearly  all  of  these  papers  has  been  a- 
thusiastic,  and  the  only  unfavorable  results  are  those  repo® 
by  Hartmann  and  Beyer,  Sonntag  and  Briihl.  All  of  fe 
were  in  aural  cases. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  I have  continued  to  & 
scarlet  red  on  a number  of  other  cases  with  almost  unite- 
success,  and  have  little  to  add  to  the  technic  described  at  tb 
time. 

I find  marked  epithelial  stimulation  even  when  the 
are  unhealthy  and  the  discharge  is  profuse.  This  has  >-• 
been  the  experience  of  Kaehler  and  Auerbach,  although 
all  the  other  writers,  beginning  with  Schmieden,  have  sl» - 
that  it  is  useless  to  apply  the  scarlet  red  ointment  to  an;  - 
a perfectly  clean  granulating  wound.  Of  course  e ® 
rapid  results  are  obtained  on  flat  healthy 


faces,  but  a great  deal  of  progress  can 


be  made  by  1 


while  the  granulations  are  being  brought  into  this  con > 
Strauss  objects  to  the  use  of  scarlet  red  put  up  m ^ 
of  Peru  ointment,  blue  ointment,  iodoform  ^ 

recommended  by  me,  in  the  treatment  of  unh  J 
lating  wounds,  on  the  ground  that  the  ointment  is  ® ^ 

on  such  ulcers,  but  my  experience  has  eviden  y 
different  from  his.  I consider  the  use  of  such  com 
to  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  unhealthy 
wounds,  as  the  scarlet  red  in  itself  has  no  antisep  c 
and  the  cleansing  process  due  to  the  balsam  of  ^ - 

in  this  way  be  carried  on  while  the  scarlet  red  is  = 
as  well  as  by  the  alternating  dressing.  ^ 

Technic. — An  outline  of  the  technic  will 8 ^ 

the  wound  thoroughly  with  boric  or  salt  solution 


Peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  used  before  the  bone 
the  granulations  are  unhealthy.  The  free  use  o s 
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— ure  01  iodine,  U.  S.  F.  strength,  may  follow  the  silver 
nitrate  or  be  used  on  alternating  days,  and  is  a powerful  and 
rapid  method  of  cleansing  granulations. 

The  strength  of  the  scarlet  red  ointment  ordinarily  used  is 
per  cent,  and  it  should  be  alternated  everv  24  to  48  hours 

with  some  bland  ointment.  By  applying  a weaker  ointment, 

say  4 per  cent,  it  can  be  used  over  longer  periods  without 
danger  of  the  severe  irritation  which  occasionally  occurs. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  applying  the  ointment  is 
as  follows:  Anoint  the  skin  surrounding  the  defect  with 
some  bland  ointment  up  to  about  one  centimeter  of  the  wound 
edge,  as  this  prevents  possible  irritation.  Then  spread  the 
scarlet  red  ointment  in  a thin  layer  on  perforated  old  linen 
and  apply  to  the  wound,  either  along  the  edges  or  over  the 
whole  surface.  A light  dressing  of  sterile  gauze  secured  by  a 
bandage  completes  the  procedure. 

I have  applied  the  scarlet  red  ointment  to  a number  of 
wounds  and  then  exposed  them  to  the  air  and  sunlight  The 
healing  is  very  rapid  and  the  drying  out  of  the  surface  is 
most  noticeable. 

It  is  safe  to  use  a 4 per  cent  scarlet  red  ointment  on  partial 
s -in  grafts  of  all  kinds  48  hours  after  grafting,  and  there  is 
rapid  stimulation  of  the  wound  edges  and  also  of  the  o-rafts 
themselves. 

Case  Reports.— I will  mention  only  one  case  to  illustrate 
the  efficacy  of  scarlet  red.  A very  feeble  old  ladv,  84  years 
Ad,  was  badly  burned  across  the  shoulders  six  weeks  before 
toe  came  under  my  care.  During  that  time  she  had  been  care- 
fully treated  by  her  family  physician  with  the  usual  methods, 
he  wounds  had  done  well  for  several  weeks,  and  then  had 
'ecome  sluggish  and  no  further  progress  could  be  made.  The 
latient’s  general  condition  was  bad  on  account  of  a weak  heart 
n chronic  nephritis,  and  was  becoming  serious  under  the 
tram.  I was  called  to  consider  the  advisability  of  grafting. 
There  were  three  ulcers,  one  over  the  right  scapula,  5 x 10 
m.,  another  over  the  left  scapula,  5x8  cm.,  and  a third  ulcer 
x 10  cm.  situated  in  the  mid-line  between  the  other  two. 
hose  over  the  scapula'  were  covered  with  clean,  but  edema- 
'us  granulations,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  the 
:m.  The  central  wound  was  still  covered,  to  a large  extent, 
a sloi'£h  which  was  made  up  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the’ 
m and  some  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  epithelial  edges  of 
ese  ulcers  were  very  sluggish. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  situation 
the  wounds,  I decided  to  try  scarlet  red  instead  of  grafting. 
November  26-27,  1910.  The  wounds  were  dressed  with  a 
Isam  of  Peru  and  castor  oil  mixture,  1 to  3. 

November  28.  Scarlet  red,  8 per  cent,  was  applied,  and 
;reafter  every  third  day,  alternating  with  boric  ointment. 
December  7.  The  last  of  the  slough  was  removed. 

December  16.  The  wound  over  the  left  scapula -was  Healed, 
ecember  23.  The  central  wound  was  healed. 

December  25.  The  wound  over  the  right  scapula  was 
led. 


UllllOO  i, 


allU  naQ  t0  be 
order  to  preserve  her  life. 


oLiuugiy  stimulated 


C“e,  is  instn,ctlve  from  the  fact  that  old  age  and 
great  debility  seem  to  have  little  deterrent  effect  on  the  stim- 

intfe^Te0  ^ f ^ ^ ^ -e  stimulated 
>n  spite  of  the  presence  of  a slough  in  the  central  wound  It 

was  only  necessary  to  use  the  scarlet  red  ointment “ nine 
ressings  to  complete  the  healing.  The  result  was  a firm 
k and  stable  skin,  which  showed  no  tendency  to  contract.  ’ 
After  the  appearance  of  Hayward’s  paper  on  the  efficacy 
of  amidoazotoluol,  I had  the  opportunity  of  using  this  sub- 
stance on  a number  of  granulating  wounds  of  varying  etiology. 
The  results  have  been  excellent. 

Calculating  the  amount  of  amidoazotoluol  in  scarlet  red 
from  the  molecular  weights,  we  find  that  there  is  3.76  per 


Fig.  1a. 


cent  of  amidoazotoluol  in  an  8 per  cent  scarlet  red  ointment. 
I have  used  this  strength  as  well  as  8 per  cent  in  simple 
vaseline,  and  also  in  the  balsam  of  Peru  and  other  ointments 
suggested  earlier  in  the  paper.  I will  illustrate  the  efficacy 
of  amidoazotoluol  by  briefly  reporting  two  cases. 

Case  I.— a boy,  14  years  old,  fell  Into  the  fire  while  in  an 
epileptic  attack  and  was  severely  burned.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  was  much  improved,  during  his  five  months’  stay 
by  grafting  and  various  other  methods.  He  was  then  sent  to  the 
Out-Patient  Department  for  dressing,  and  as  no  further  progress 
was  made  in  the  healing  he  was  referred  to  me  eight  months  after 
the  accident. 

The  size  of  the  unhealed  areas  at  this  time  can  be  well  made  out 
in  the  illustrations.  The  wounds  were  covered  with  very  exuber- 
ant granulations  which  secreted  actively.  The  epithelial  edges 
were  at  a standstill.  The  patient  refused  to  be  grafted  and  it  was 
decided  to  try  eight  per  cent  amidoazotoluol  ointment.  The 
granulations  were  trimmed  off  with  scissors,  then  cauterized  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  this  was  followed  by  tincture  of  iodin.  This 
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procedure  was  carried  out  whenever  necessary  throughout  the 
treatment. 

February  24,  1910  (Fig.  1,  a and  b).  All  of  the  ulcers  were 
dressed  with  amidoazotoluol  ointment  and  this  was  alternated 
every  24  to  48  hours  with  balsam  of  Peru  and  oil,  zinc  oxide  or 


Fig.  1b. 


with  amidoaTotoluoh taken* Fehr>W*n*' J>urn-  He 

monthe  alter  the  accident  The  uW™  ^ 24'  1910'  6 
scar  tissue.  There  is  Dartlai  . ra  re  8u<roundet 

The  exuberant  granu;ltio  “ aVslLL°»Tati0n  in  the  a’ 

well  seen,  c,  taken  May  9 1910  ohS?  .'?0Und  edges  ca 
healing.  There  Is  no  tendency  ^°WS  hC  cha™cter  ol 
formation  is  less  marked  y 1 ^traction.  The 


able  within  48  hours 


““‘"uittuon 


1 lUB  cpitneilal  edges  wai 


the  first  dressing  the  iarge  areas  with  amides 


a temporary  change  of  color  was  noticed  in  the  urine.  The  patiec 
was  dressed  at  5 p.  m.  and  the  urine  voided  was  as  follows: 
February  24,  6.40  p.  m.  watery,  500  ce„  9.30  p.  m.  light  lean®,  454 
cc.;  February  25,  4.30  a.  m.  amber,  430  cc.,  7.50  a.  m.  reMil 
brovm,  240  cc.,  11  a.  m.  reddish  brown,  slightly  darker,  80  tt 
2.30  p.  m.  watery,  280  cc.,  5.55  p.  m.  watery,  200  cc.,  7.00  p, « 
watery,  360  cc.  Otherwise  the  urine  was  negative.  The  subse- 
quent dressings  did  not  cause  a change  in  the  color  ol  the  win 

May  9.  The  patient  was  discharged  entirely  healed  (Fig.  1.  ci. 
The  healing  was  Arm,  thick,  and  looked  like  normal  shin.  Emi 
nation  of  this  patient  6 months  later  showed  a firm,  movable  skin, 
with  normal  sensation  and  no  tendency  to  contraction. 

Case  II. — A man,  30  years  old,  was  severly  burned  by  an  ei 
plosion  of  oil.  He  came  under  my  care  on  May  5,  six  months  aim 
the  accident,  and  one  of  the  unhealed  areas  is  well  shown  in  tie 
figure.  This  wound  had  improved  for  a time  and  then  had  boon 
sluggish  and  apparently  no  further  progress  could  be  made  fan 
the  epithelial  edges.  Several  unsuccessful  graftings  had  beet 
previously  done. 

The  wound  was  covered  with  edematous  exuberant  granulations 
which  were  exquisitely  tender.  An  effort  was  made  to  put  the 
granulations  in  a healthy  conditon  as  soon  as  possible.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  process  four  per  cent  amidoazotoluol  ointment  was 


Fig.  2.— Case  11.  Sluggish  ulcer  following  burn.  H«M 
with  small  deep  grafts  and  amidoazotoluol.  a,  ta 
1910,  six  months  after  the  accident.  The  ulcer  is 
by  scar  tissue.  The  small  deep  grafts  applied  May  " 
all  taken  and  the  wound  edges  have  begun  to  P 
taken  June  4,  1910.  Shows  the  very  rapid  epithelial 
tion  from  the  grafts  and  wound  edges  after  t ^ 

with  amidoazotoluol.  The  entire  wound  is  hea  M. 

exception  of  a few  small  areas,  whose  aggrega 
larger  than  a ten  cent  piece. 


used  as  a dressing  and  was  followed  by  marked 


stimulation  d 


the  edges.  » The 

On  account  of  the  tenderness  it  was  decided  to 
patient  refused  to  allow  Thiersch  or  whole  thickness 


May  28.  The  granulations  being  in  good  condition  a ^ 
small  deep  grafts  were  taken  from  the  thigh  un  er  ^ fk 
thesia,  and  transplanted  on  the  undisturbed  granu  a Ktjtf 
grafts  were  dressed  with  narrow  overlapping  str  ps  0 
over  which  was  placed  a dry  dressing.  [t8  I(te 

May  30.  The  dressing  was  changed,  and  all  e 
found  to  have  taken  (Fig.  2,  a).  ent  amidoa11' 

June  1.  The  grafts  were  dressed  with  four  per  ^ nouis 
toluol  on  old  linen.  When  the  dressing  was  remo 
later  it  was  noted  that  the  grafts  were  mar  e 


Dressed  with  boric  ointment.  , ne  0r 

June  4.  The  entire  wound,  with  the  exception  0 
small  areas  was  covered  with  epithelium  (Fig-  2, 


f 
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— a-  uui-  applica- 
tions of  amidoazotoluol  had  been  made.  The  grafts  themselves 
had  become  much  thickened  and  projected  above  the  surrounding 
skin  like  little  warts  (Fig.  3,  a).  This  condition  disappeared  and 
the  entire  area  assumed  the  normal  level  (Fig.  3.  b). 

Examination  of  this  patient  eight  months  later  showed  a firm, 
movable  skin  with  normal  sensation.  There  was  still  some  pig- 
mentation around  the  grafts,  but  this  was  less  marked  than  at 
date  of  discharge. 

Comments. — I was  able  to  compare  the  rapidity  of  heal- 
ing caused  by  scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol.  Following  an 
extensive  burn  there  were  two  granulating  wounds  of  about 
the  same  size.  One  was  dressed  with  8 per  cent  scarlet  red 
ointment  and  the  other  with  8 per  cent  amidoazotoluol  oint- 
ment. The  healing  in  both  was  rapid,  but  the  wound  dressed 
with  amidoazotoluol  healed  first.  The  character  of  the  heal- 
ing was  practically  the  same. 


Fig.  3. — Case  II.  a,  taken  June  24.  1910.  Shows  the  re-  | 
markable  thickening  of  the  grafts,  which  project  like  little 
warts  above  the  skin  level,  b,  taken  August  9,  1910.  The 
grafts  have  assumed  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Con-  | 
siderable  pigmentation  can  be  seen  in  the  healed  area  sur- 
rounding the  grafts.  ! 

The  age  of  the  patient  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
stimulating  power  of  these  ointments.  The  general  health 
of  the  patient  is  most  important  and  in  some  instances  forced 
feeding,  fresh  air  and  tonics  must  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  interesting  that  a number  of  patients  with  exquisitely 
painful  ulcers  have  remarked  that  there  is  less  discomfort 
after  dressing  with  these  substances  that  after  any  other 
dressing,  however  bland.  ! 

In  none  of  the  cases  have  I noted  the  slightest  irritation  of 
the  surrounding  skin  following  the  use  of  amidoazotoluol. 
Although  this  dressing  can  be  used  continuously  without 
irritation,  it  is  best  to  apply  it  for  48  hours  and  then  alter- 
nate with  some  bland  ointment  for  24  hours. 

Dressing  with  both  substances  causes  excess  of  secretion  for 
one  or  two  applications,  but  there  is  marked  drying  up  of  the 
granulations  in  a short  time.  ( 

The  use  of  scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol  in  blue  ointment 
is  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  in 


In  the  treatment  of  second  degree  burns  the  ointment  can 
be  used  immediately  after  the  blisters  have  been  cut  away.  In 
third  degree  burns  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  granulations 
have  started. 

For  a time  after  healing  the  newly  formed  skin  has  a 
tendency  to  be  dry'  and  somewhat  scaly,  but  this  is  easily 
overcome  by  the  applicaton  of  olive  oil  or  vaseline. 

I have  not  yet  seen  a wound  break  down  which  was  healed 
by  the  use  of  scarlet  red  or  amidoazotoluol,  although  some  of 
the  cases  have  been  under  observation  for  over  two  years. 

A grayish  membrane  is  often  seen  on  the  granulations  after 
the  application  of  scarlet  red  ointment.  I have  not  observed 
this  formation  following  the  use  of  amidoazotoluol. 

Thiersch  and  Beverdin  grafts  are  sometimes  tremendously 
thickened  following  early  dressings  with  these  substances,  but 
this  thickening  disappears  within  a few  weeks. 

At  times  it  is  advantageous  to  apply  either  ointment 
directly  to  the  wound  and  then  expose  to  the  sunlight  and  air. 

Scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol  gauze  is  prepared  by  satu- 
rating gauze  with  a 4 per  cent  or  8 per  cent  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  substances  and  then  allowing  it  to  dry'. 

The  substances  can  be  used  as  a dusting  powder  by  the 
addition  of  4 per  cent  to  8 per  cent  strength,  to  boric  powder. 
I have  also  tried  the  full  strength  powder  on  a few  wounds 
without  irritation.  The  effect  of  the  scarlet  red  and  amido- 
azotoluol used  in  this  way  is  very  rapid  drying  up  of  the 
wound  and  the  formation  of  a tough  scab  under  which  the 
healing  takes  place. 

A simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  preparing  scarlet  red 
and  amidoazotoluol  ointment  is  to  Tub  up  the  substance  with 
a small  amount  of  almond  oil  until  the  mass  is  smooth,  and 
then  mix  this  mass  thoroughly  with  the  base. 

Both  these  ointments  can  be  sterilized  without  interfering 
with  their  stimulating  properties. 

As  a rule  there  is  no  toxic  effect  either  from  scarlet  red  or 
amidoazotoluol.  Gurbski  reports  the  only  case  in  which  any 
general  toxic  effect  was  noted,  as  follows : 

A child,  II  years  old,  was  severely  burned  by  an  explosion 
of  turpentine.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  thigh  and  the 
entire  leg  to  the  ankle  were  involved.  After  the  granulations 
had  formed  Gurbski  applied  8 per  cent  amidoazotoluol  oint- 
ment. Fifteen  hours  after  the  application  the  patient,  who 
had  previously  been  in  very  good  health,  began  to  complain 
of  headache  and  dizziness.  This  was  followed  by  violent 
vomiting  and  gastralgia.  The  pulse  rose  to  110  and  was  of 
low  tension.  The  temperature  rose  to  102.3°  F.  There  was 
cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  albumin  in  the  urine. 

The  dressing  was  removed  and  the  patient  placed  on  a 
milk  diet.  In  a few  hours  all  of  these  phenomena  disappeared. 
Eight  days  later  amidoazotoluol  ointment  was  again  applied 
and  the  same  symptoms  reappeared  with  the  exception  of  the 
albuminuria.  A third  dressing,  five  days  later,  caused  the 
same  symptoms  except  that  the  vomiting  was  less  marked. 

During  the  rest  of  the  treatment  he  applied  the  ointment  to 
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only  one-fourth  of  the  wound  at  a time,  and  the  toxic  symp- 
toms did  not  again  occur.  Bapid  healing  followed. 

Gurbski  thinks  the  poisoning  was  due  to  the  amido  group 
in  the  amidoazotoluol. 

I have  dressed  very  large  granulating  areas  for  some  time 
with  these  substances  without  any  deleterious  effect. 

In  this  connection  an  observation  by  Stoeber  is  of  interest. 
He  says  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  bladder  disturbances 
among  the  men  who  work  in  the  manufacturing  of  dyes. 
This  trouble  is  principally  among  the  workmen  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  amido  combinations  of  benzol  and  napli- 
thalin,  or  in  factories  where  these  products  are  used.  The 
disease  is  characterized  by  cyanosis,,  vertigo  and  weakness, 
strangury  and  bloody  urine.  In  addition  to  the  above  symp- 
toms, in  long  continued  handling  of  these  dyestuffs,  hemor- 
rhages and  tumor  formations  in  the  bladder  are  observed. 
Hone  of  these  symptoms  have  been  noted  following  the  clini- 
.cal  use  of  scarlet  red  or  amidoazotoluol,  except  as  noted  above. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  danger  of  pro- 
ducing malignant  growths  by  the  clinical  use  of  these  sub- 
stances. My  own  experience  has  convinced  me  of  this,  and 
although  occasionally  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  epithelium, 
this  soon  assumes  the  level  and  the  appearance  of  the  normal 
skin. 

Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  by  the  use  of 
scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol  the  majority  of  skin  grafting 
can  be  eliminated.  This  is  too  broad  a statement,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  wounds  can  be  healed  by  these  compounds 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  closed  except  bv 
grafting.  1 J 

Scarlet  red  and  amidoazotoluol  will  not  heal  everv  wound 
but  in  the  majority  of  eases,  when  applied  with  the  proper 
technic,  they  will  cause  epithelial  stimulation  in  the  edges  of 
the  most  sluggish  wounds,  and  give  a rapid  healing  which  is 
stable  and  resistant,  and  which  has  the  macroscopic  and  mi 
croscopic  appearance  of  the  normal  skin.  There  is  no  ten" 

t7J°  :3  ,7UeBt(C°ntraCti0n’  and  the  becomes  movable 
on  the  underlying  tissues  in  a reasonable  time.  Any  one  of 
these  characteristics  would  make  the  use  of  , , 01 

well  worth  trying.  US6  °f  these  Stances 
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ON  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  IN  INTERPRETING  THYROID  HISTOLOGY 

By  David  Marine,  M.  D.,  and  C.  H.  Lenhart,  M.  D. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

( From,  the  H.  K.  Cushing  Laboratory  oj  Experimental  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University.) 


Any  discussion  of  the  limits  of  histological  variation  within 
which  a thyroid  gland — whether  mammalian,  avian,  reptilian, 
amphibian  or  piscine — may  be  considered  normal  is  largely 
of  academic  interest. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  and  frequently  emphasized  by 
us  that  the  thyroid  tissue  is  extremely  labile — reacting  quickly 
to  relatively  slight  physiological  variations  in  the  body  metab- 
olism and  for  this  reason  may  show  even  daily  histological 
changes  within  narrow  limits.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  as 
applying  to  the  thyroid  just  as  truly  as  to  the  blood  tissue, 
has  made  it  unnecessary  to  write  long  papers  to  attempt  to 
define  in  fixed  and  exact  language  the  strictly  normal  thyroid 
or  blood  tissues.  The  thyroid  tissue  being  exceedingly  active 
and  well  endowed  with  the  power  to  undergo  hypertrophy 
and  hyperplasia,  one  may  observe  in  any  animal  group  in- 
sensible gradations  in  epithelial  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia 
from  the  smallest  amount  of  thyroid  tissue  compatible  with 
normal  body  function  (the  normal)  up  to  marked  degrees  of 
thyroid  overgrowth.  With  such  gradations  in  hypertrophy 
I and  hyperplasia  it  is  clear  that  a histological  standard  of 


normal  must  be,  within  narrow  limits,  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  this  fact  explains  why  different  observers  have  adopted 
somewhat  different  standards..  It  has  long  been  evident 
that  a standard  of  normal  could  not  be  ascertained  purely 
by  the  histological  examination  of  glands  taken  at  ran- 
dom. In  the  case  of  mammals  the  best  -way  to  obtain 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  least  amount  of  thyroid 
tissue  compatible  with  normal  body  function  (the  normal) 
is  to  give  minute  doses  of  iodin  to  a pregnant  bitch  through- 
out the  pregnancy  and  after  birth  to  continue  the  same  with 
the  pups  up  to  the  sixth  month  of  extra-uterine  life;  then 
examine  their  thyroids  histologically,  estimate  the  iodin  con- 
tents and  the  relation  of  the  thyroid  weight  to  the  body 
weight.  Even  then  one  may  not  find  all  the  thyroid  follicles 
containing  colloid  of  uniform  staining  reactions  or  the  lining 
epithelium  of  uniform  shape  and  size.  One  will  find  that  the 
variations  are  slight,  considering  that  the  measuring  rod  is 
unusually  delicate  as  compared  with  that  of  most  body  tissues. 

From  our  six  years’  experience  with  the  anatomy,  the  phys- 
iolpgy  and  the  chemistry  of  the  thyroid  tissue  in  all  the 
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classes  of  animals  and  their  orders  from  the  cyclo6tomes  to 
man  we  have  adopted  the  low  cuboidal  epithelial  cell  as  most 
nearly  conforming  with  the  normal  type  of  thyroid  epithelium 
although  this  type  of  gland  cell  may  be  depressed  to  a still 
lower  degree  of  physiological  activity  following  prolonged 
iodin  administration  or  in  senile  states. 

The  above  remarks  while  drawn  particularly  from  work  on 
the  mammalian  thyroid  have  been  found  to  apply  as  well  to 
the  piscine  thyroid.  Zoological  literature  contains  many  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  the  histology  of  the  fish  thyroid  and  in 
them  one  notes  the  same  variations  in  anatomical  structure 
that  have  so  long  been  known  for  the  mammalian  thyroid. 
Our  experience  with  the  thyroid  of  Teleosts  (bony  fish)  com- 
prises a rather  extensive  acquaintance  with  93  Bpecies  and  we 
have  also  noticed  great  differences  in  the  histological  appear- 
ance of  the  thyroid  epithelium  even  in  fish  living  wild  in  the 
streams,  lakes  and  oceans.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  the  thyroid  changes  do  not  take  place  so  rapidly  in 
the  fish  as  m mammals,  but  the  range  of  histological  variation 
is  just  as  great  and  the  still  more  recent  studies  in  compara- 
tive  pathology  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  shown  that  in  arti- 
ficially reared  carnivorous  fish  (the  trout  and  salmon  par- 
ticulariy)  the  thyroid  is  capable  of  relatively  as  great  over 
growth  as  m any  other  order  of  vertebrates  Thte  excessive 
overgrowth  which  has  thus  far  been  observed  only  in  artt 
ficmlly  reared  fish  has  of  late  created  much  interit  on  1- 
count  of  the  expressed  views  of  several  observers,  that  it  is 
carcinoma.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fart  that  ^ 
thyroid  overgrowth  presents  the  histological  appearance  of 

WaTetc)  the  8urroMdi^  ^-tures  (bone,  muscle,  car- 

lage,  etc.)  In  some  recent  publications1 * * * *  we  pointed  out 
(hat,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  capsule  and  th*  rT  n 
wide  distribution  of  the  thyroid  follicL  in  fish  • mally 

...  h„,  „ ““it;”™ 

scribed  and  encapsulated  tissues  and  in  tissues  less  ^ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  hvnertrortw  a i.  688  We  en" 
that  in  view  of  these  facts  other  criteriaThan  ^ 

pearances  must  be  provided  before  a frank  dia^T*1  &P' 
could  be  made.  diagnosis  of  cancer 

In  a paper  by  Gudematsch'  he  rather  , 

the  priority  for  pointing  out  the  fact  that  th”  W®  claim 
in  fishes  was  not  encapsulated  This  ws  f ' 5 thyroid  Slan<I 

excellent  accounts  of  the  fish  thyroid  in  ^ T mtentioa  as 
are  to  be  found  in  literature1  dating  back  8p€cies 

for  that  reason  we  wished  only  to  emnh  fer  88  1844>  and 
non-encapsulated  tissue  like  th^  fisht*,?6  ***  that  in  a 
Koid  any  overgrowth 

1 Johns  Hopkins  Hosp,  Bull.  19m  yvt 
XII,  311;  J.  Exper.  Med.,  19a  xiir  S 95  ’ J'  Exper- 1 

■Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,’  1911  Xyh  , 

•Simon,  J.;  Philos.  Trans  ' XXI1'  152- 

Philos.  Trans.  Lend.  1876,  Pt.  2 fcum*'  *'  2951  Baber- E C- 
Ph  3,  CLXXII,  577;  Maurer;  MoSV^  and  W 1881 
Dohrn:  Studlen,  XII,  Mltteil  Zooi  T,  !'  Jahrb"  1885,  XI  ’ 
Mueller,  W.:  Jenalsche  Zeltschr  L,  L 1887-  VII  301’. 

Canad.  Inst.,  1884,  134-  ’ 1871,  Vl-  t28;  Maelton  1 ’ 301 1 

1910,  Series  B,  CCI,  91'  h°mP80n’  * »•=  ^ 


'■  Med.,  1910. 


might  give  the  histological  appearance  of  cancer  vita 
actually  being  cancer.  Experimental  work  with  this  ora- 
growth  has  amply  justified  that  assumption. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  correct  a misquotabcm 
that  appeared  in  the  above  mentioned  article  as  follows: 

“ Thus  Marine  and  Lenharfs  statement  that  the  noma! 
follicles  invade  the  bones  is  not  appropriate,  etc.”  We  haw 
never  made  such  a statement  nor  could  any  one  read  into  on: 
descriptions  of  the  normal  fish  thyroid  such  an  interpretation 
without  distortion.  This  author  further  states  “In  their 
paper  Fig.  6 demonstrates  this  fact  [that  normal  follicles  do 
not  invade  bone]  definitely,  although  it  is  supposed  to  show 
a true  invasion.”  The  author  has  evidently  completely  missel 
the  point  we  wished  to  picture  as  the  legend  for  this  illestn 
tion  clearly  states  that  it  represents  the  effect  of  iodin  on  the 
marked  hyperplasias,  i.  e.,  the  return  or  involution  of  fr 
active  and  extreme  epithelial  overgrowth  to  its  colloid  or  rest- 
ing state.  In  this  given  fish  the  thyroid  tissue  had  invade! 
bone,  muscle,  cartilage  and  had  grown  up  to  and  eleraM 
the  pharyngeal  mucosa.  There  was  also  extensive  absorption 
of  bone  and  erosion  of  cartilage  which  the  microphotognpi 
in  question  does  not  picture. 

In  another  instance  the  author  does  not  grasp  the  meant)? 
we  wish  to  convey  when  he  says  “ if  all  glands,  the  follicle 
of  which  spread  out  far  from  the  main  bulk  even  into  the  gill 
region,  are  highly  hyperplastic,  then,  according  to  Marine  mi 
Lenhart,  the  colloid  material  should  be  nearly  or  entirely 
absent  in  them.  Yet  it  is  present  throughout  the  gland- 
There  are  all  degrees  of  active  epithelial  hyperplasia  and  t 
the  colloid  content  (as  determined  by  staining  and  estimate 
the  iodin  content)  in  general  varies  inversely  with  the  degm 
of  active  hyperplasia  there  are  also  all  degrees  of  lessening  cl 
the  colloid  content.  Now  after  extensive  hyperplasia  ka: 
taken  place  and  the  thyroid  tissue  has  infiltrated  all  the  » 
rounding  structures  including  extensions  into  the  gill  and®- 
recovery  may  take  place  either  spontaneously  or  from  io® 
administration,  i.  e.,  the  active  hyperplasia  may  cease  ft® 
further  growth  and  the  epithelium  return  to  a cuboidal  1® 
with  the  filling  up  of  the  follicles  with  colloid.  This  recovery 
implies  the  return  to  the  colloid  or  resting  state  or  the  Beans 
normal  state  that  such  a thyroid  can  assume.  The  distnbu 
tion  of  these  now  colloid  follicles  is,  of  course,  just  as  eit® 
sive  as  when  these  same  follicles  were  in  their  actively  hyps 
plastic  state,  i.  e.,  if  the  follicles  have  invaded  bone,  »«'■ 
gill  arches,  etc.,  during  their  actively  hyperplastic  state  they 
will  remain  in  these  locations  throughout  the  life  of  the  ^ 
although  the  epithelium  becomes  cuboidal  instead  of  column* 
and  the  colloid  content  increases  to  the  normal  amount 
other  words  physiological  recovery  from  the  condition  priv 
ducing  thyroid  overgrowth  (goitre)  does  not  and  cannot f 
tail  an  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the  follicles. 

Just  as  there  are  slight  departures  from  follicular  ® 1 

formity  as  regards  epithelium  and  colloid  content  m 
normal  thyroid  so  also  in  the  actively  hyperplastic 
the  follicles  show  variations  in  the  size  of  the  epitheli  ' 
and  in  the  colloid  content  relatively  more  marked  than  0 
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part,depe.ndent  uP°n  the  blood  supply,  the  lymphatic  drain- 
age and  perhaps  upon  other  methods  of  interference  with  the 
follicle  s nutrition  which  modifies  the  cells’  activity  Thus  it 
18  Wel1  kn°Wn  **“*.  in  secondary  hyperplasia  (hyperplasia 
occurring  m a colloid  gland)  the  peripheral  or  subcapsular 

hyperPlasia  earlier  thsn  the  central  portion 
an  Ribbert  has  shown  in  the  experimental  regeneration  of 
dogs  thyroids  following  partial  removal  that  the  peripheral 
4 Virchow’s  Archiv  f.  path.  Anat.,  1889,  CXVII,  151. 


biairy  piacea  loilicles. 

These  points  are  mentioned  to  show  that  in  any  phase  of 
the  histology  of  the  thyroid  one  may  place  a too  literal  inter- 
pretahon  on  slight  variations  in  this  very  labile  tissue  which 
could  not  be  detected  at  all  in  tissues  less  well  endowed  with 
the  power  of  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia.  It  is  the  general 

not  r°mr;nf  tyPe  °f  ChaDgeS  thr°U^hout  the  glmd  and 
not  the  accidental  condition  present  in  certain  follicles  that 
determine  the  „f  ft,  gl„d  „ {„  „ (n„,lo„  ““  “ 
is  concerned.  ■> 


PNEUMOCOCCUS  PERITONITIS. 

WITH  EEPORT  OP  A CASE. 

By  Harvey  B.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Baltimore. 

Pneumococcus  peritonitis,  not  as  a pathological  finding,  but 
s a clinical  entity,  presents  a fairly  well  defined  symptom- 
omplex,  which  should  be  better  known  and  more  generally 
ecogmzed  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Although  not  one  of 
ie  exceedingly  rare  diseases,  it  is  still  sufficiently  infrequent 
) deserve  reporting.  These  are  the  reasons  which  lead  to  the 
resentation  of  this  paper,  reinforced  by  certain  features  of 
us  particular  case  which  seem  of  unusual  interest. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows : 


pneu- 

After 


Patient  of  Dr.  Jeffries  Buck,  female,  5 years  old,  white. 
Family  History.— Not  significant. 

Past  History.— Measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox, 
mia  two  years  ago,  complicated  by  acute  otitis  media.  Alter 
mvCTy  from  pneumonia,  the  otitis  persisted  and  became  chronic 
th  frequent  exacerbations  of  earache  and  discharge.  The  last 
these  flare-ups  was  on  March  26,  when  the  child  cried  at  night 
th  earache,  was  feverish,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  with 
isiderable  discharge  from  the  left  ear. 

’resent  Illness.— On  the  morning  of  March  30,  following  an  in- 
cretion  in  diet  of  the  previous  evening,  she  was  seized  with 
Iden  severe  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting.  There  was  also 
er  and  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  of  an  exceedingly  offensive 
t.  It  should  be  noted  that  other  members  of  the  family  also 
■ered  from  somewhat  similar  gastro-intestinal  upsets,  but 
hout  fever  being  noted,  and  with  rapid  return  to  normal, 
he  child  did  not  improve.  The  fever  and  the  abdominal  pain, 

C wa®  generally  distributed,  but  most  acute  at  the  umbilicus, 
the  diarrhoea  persisted,  in  spite  of  calomel  given  to  clear  up 
chemica!  source  of  disturbance  in  the  intestinal  canal.  On 
ch  30,  the  temperature  reached  104.6°  F.  On  March  31,  Dr. 

noted  some  fullness  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  with 
ilstence  of  the  former  symptoms  and  requested  a surgical 
lultation. 

iysical  Examination.— 5 p.  m„  April  l.  Child  sleeping.  Tem- 
• ure  now  102°  F .,  pulse  120,  respiration  30.  No  visible  dis- 
■ge  from  either  ear.  Lips  dry  and  cracked.  Tongue  coated, 
d awakened,  but  remained  notably  apathetic  and  continued 
uring  the  illness. 

leaf.  Heart  clear.  Lungs  entirely  negative. 

>domen.— Slight  symmetrical  distention  in  lower  half.  Res- 
-ory  movements  limited  to  chest  and  upper  abdomen.  No 
le  peristalsis.  On  palpation,  general  tenderness  all  over 
men,  most  intense  below  level  of  umbilicus,  but  no  difference 


S',"  ?•  *”  N”  over 

On  percussion,  no  areas  of  dullness  were  noted.  The  liver  dull 

ST  PUShed  UP  ab°Ut  tW°  ^ b“ 

Rectal  Examination.— Rectum  ballooned.  Tenderness  all  over 
vault  of  rectum.  Pelvic  organs  felt  normal.  VaZTmLlrZ 
noted,  which  was  later  stained  and  showed  Neisser’s  organisms 

aunt  who°  we  t011  U 8h°Uld  be  n°ted  that  the  chlld  with  an 
unt  who  was  known  to  have  pelvic  Inflammatory  disease 

pressionre^bteinedthefeXamin,ati0n’  ther6  W3S  a very  definite  im- 
pression obtained  of  some  intra-abdominal  trouble  that  mieht 

of  tv  o7tfal  intreUtl0n'  The  piCtUre  certainly  no^hat 
of  nhftt  ' *,he  USU,aI,  IeBi°nS’  h0WeVer-  Appendicitis,  some  form 
eon a i0n,’-  PelT  C inflammati°h.  and  Other  conditions  were 
eoMldered  unhkely,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  case  was  obscure 
and  unusual.  As  the  child’s  temperature  had  come  down  two 
degrees,  and  the  vomiting  had  ceased  for  several  hours,  and  there 
seemed  a general  improvement,  operation  was  not  urged,  but  the 

t “ 016  Hebrew  Hospital  under  observation.  Dur- 

ing the  night,  the  temperature  rose  again  to  104°  F„  the  vomiting 
recommenced,  tenderness  and  pain  became  greater,  and  the 
leucocyte  count  was  found  to  be  18,400.  An  immediate  explora- 
tion  was  decided  upon  in  the  morning. 

Operation.  Through  a right  rectus  incision  the  abdomen  was 
opened  and  at  once  thick  greenish-yellow  pus  welled  out,  which 
resembled  condensed  milk  quite  closely  in  color  and  consistency 

nUr  l°ted  that  the  PUS  WSS  odorIess-  A rapid  search  of  the 
pelvis,  the  appendix,  the  gall-bladder,  stomach  and  small  bowel 
was  made.  No  lesion  accountable  for  the  infection  could  be 
°U“\  Everywhere  the  same  pus,  with  numerous  thick  flakes 
brin  was  found.  The  serous  surfaces  were  noted  as  being 
much  less  injected  than  one  would  expect  with  so  much  free 
exudate.  There  was  absolutely  no  walling  off  or  abscess  forma- 
tion, every  surface  inspected  being  bathed  in  free  pus.  A diag- 
nosis of  probable  pneumococcus  peritonitis  was  made  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  pus  and  the  absence  of  a definite  visceral  lesion. 
Cultures  were  made  and  stained  slides  were  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory for  examination.  Gonococcal  peritonitis  was  considered 
improbable  as  the  pathological  findings  at  operation  all  pointed 
against  it.  Closure  of  the  abdominal  wall,  leaving  space  for 
free  drainage,  concluded  the  operation. 
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Bacteriological  Report. — Pus  from  the  abdomen  showed  a Gram- 
positive, encapsulated  organism  occurring  in  pairs  and  short 
chains;  considered  pneumococcus.  A culture  and  smears  made 
from  the  left  ear  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation 
were  negative.  No  discharge  from  the  ear  was  visible  at  this 
time.  A stain  was  also  made  from  the  vaginal  discharge  which, 
as  noted  above,  showed  Neisser’s  organisms — biscuit-shaped,  in- 
tracellular Gram-negative  diplococci. 

Post-operative  Course. — For  a short  time  the  patient  seemed 
to  rally,  but  the  evening  of  the  day  of  operation,  her  temperature 
rose  steadily,  she  became  delirious,  and  died  the  next  day  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  a profound  intoxication,  the  temperature 
having  reached  106.2°  F.,  pulse  170.  Post-operative  treatment 
consisted  in  the  same  measures  adopted  for  peritonitis  in  gen- 
eral— the  Fowler  position,  the  Murphy  rectal  saline  solution, 
nothing  by  mouth,  frequent  subcutaneous  infusions  of  normal 
salt  solution.  No  autopsy  was  secured. 

These  are  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  There  are  one  or 
two  features  worthy  of  comment  and  a brief  survey  of  the 
subject  as  a whole  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  here  is  a case  of  what  has  undoubtedly 
in  the  past  been  called  “ primary,”  “ idiopathic  ” or  “ crypto- 
genic” peritonitis.  Careful  questioning,  however,  elicited  a 
history  of  pneumonia  two  years  before,  with  a complicating 
otitis  media,  the  persistence  of  this  otitis  in  the  interval, 
and  finally  an  acute  flare-up  of  considerable  intensity  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  onset  of  a peritonitis  caused  by 
pneumococci.  Such  a series  of  incidents  is,  of  course,  strongly 
suggestive.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  efforts  to  secure  bac- 
terial evidence  from  the  ear  were  unsuccessful. 

A second  interesting  point  is  the  laboratory  report  of 
pneumococci  from  the  peritoneum  and  gonococci  from  the 
vaginal  discharge.  An  almost  identical  case  was  found  re 
ported  by  Dudgeon  and  Sargent,1  who  comment  on  this  co- 
incidence with  a warning  that  the  finding  of  specific  organisms 
m the  vaginal  secretion  of  such  a child  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  existence  of  a gonorrheal  peritonitis.  A third  fact 
of  note  is  that  this  case  presente  a very  typical  example  of  one 
form  of  pneumococcic  peritonitis,  and  were  such  cases  not  » 
uncommon  the  diagnosis  would  not  be  extremely  difficult  bT 
fore  operation.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  statement  a 
summary  review  of  the  subject  is  necessary.  No  attemnf lit 
be  made  at  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  literature  whteh 
“ .Ilhough  ft,  U 

The  disease  was  first  described  by  Bozzolo1  in  1SR6 
autopsy  finding,  and  first  operated  on  by  Sevestre 1 an  l’ 
ton1  in  1890.  Since  then  numerous  isolated  Si  ha!  h 
reported,  a number  of  extensive  reviews  of  th»  u be<m 
been  published,  and  several  theses  and  m 8“bject  have 
In  1903  von  Brunn1  collected  ^ Witten- 

and  15  in  adults.  Jensen*  published  an  P ehlldren 

the  same  year.  Annand  and  Bowen’  in^SOfi^ ^ artick  in 
the  cases  in  children  published  up  to  that  I-  Colleoted  all 
under  15  years  of  age.  In  the  same  year  blme’  finding  91 
viewed  the  history  and  literature  of  "th  °“  Robbere ' re- 
1906,  in  an  extensive  but  not  exhaust!  e0ndltion-  Since 
ture,  30  cases  have  been  definitely  lo^te^  °f  the  Rtera' 


coccus  peritonitis,  while  a number  of  papers  have  ptobfc 
dealt  with  this  condition,  though  unrecognized,  under  tills 
such  as  “ Peritonitis  without  ascertainable  cause,”1  “Geam 
purulent  peritonitis  without  obvious  cause,” " etc. 

Pneumococcus  peritonitis  occurs  with  marked  preponder- 
ance in  children,  and  especially  in  the  female  sex,  betre-n : 
and  14  years  of  age.  Various  authorities  differ  as  to  the  h- 
planation  of  this  incidence  of  the  disease,  but  all  agree  as  t 
the  facts. 

Etiologieallv,  the  disease,  of  course,  represents  a specific  in 
fection  of  the  peritoneum,  but  much  discussion  has  risen  i' 
the  portal  of  entry.  Two  groups  of  cases  are  usually  wop 
nized ; the  primary  or  idiopathic,  and  the  secondary,  in  whit! 
the  peritonitis  is  obviously  consequent  to  some  pre-existiar 
pneumococcic  lesion  elsewhere.  Of  such  lesions,  pleuro-pnec- 
monic  involvements  are  naturally  by  far  the  most  comm® 
and  next  to  these,  in  frequency,  is  otitis  media.  The  recogni- 
tion of  a “ primary  ” form  as  a distinct  group  does  notsiw 
logical.  It  simply  means  that  the  portal  of  entry,  instead-: 
being  obvious  as  in  a precedent  pneumonia,  is  obscure.  Th 
modes  of  transmission  accepted  as  proved  by  various  wrilir- 
embrace  operative  infection,  transmission  by  blood  and  lvnif 
streams,  and  direct  penetration,  with  or  without  perccpiit- 
lesion,  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  walls  of  the  gastro-intentina 
canal. 

Clinically  the  cases  fall  into  two  fairly  distinct  groups- 
the  encapsulated  and  the  diffuse  forms,  each  of  which  p» 
sents  a characteristic  picture.  The  encapsulated  form  begir- 
with  a sudden  onset,  in  a number  of  cases  following  an  i[ 
discretion  in  diet,  with  acute  abdominal  pain,  vomiting  ««- 
fever.  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  but  not  in  & 
there  is  diarrhoea  generally  characterized  by  the  very  id- 
odor  of  the  stools.  The  local  abdominal  signs  at  this  sht 
and  in  this  form  are  not  very  pronounced.  The  vomift- 
stops  in  from  12  hours  to  a few  days.  The  fever,  never 
high,  persists  from  8 to  10  days.  The  diarrhoea  is  the  s 
of  these  early  symptoms  to  cease.  After  ten  days  or 
weeks,  local  abdominal  disturbances  become  more  prono®- 
The  pain,  which  may  have  stopped,  begins  again,  and  uU 
of  being  general,  becomes  localized,  nearly  always  m 
hypogastric  region.  Fullness,  gradually  but  steady'  [ 
gressing,  is  noticed.  Over  this  distended  area  dullness  f 
cussion,  fluctuation,  and  occasionally  oedema  of  the  ab  <® 
wall  develop.  These  symptoms,  again  accompanied  by  ^ 
become  more  pronounced,  and  unless  interrupted  by^ 
or  operation,  a spontaneous  rupture  nearly  always  ^ 
the  umbilicus  affords  escape  for  the  pus.  Three  stag® 
thus  be  recognized— peritoneal  invasion,  accumu  ai 
exudate,  and  spontaneous  rupture.  The  prognosis  J ^ 
form,  which  undoubtedly  represents  a relatively  ben^  ^ 
fection,  is  good.  Annand  and  Bowen  report  86  P®  c 
coveries  in  45  cases  of  this  type.  , riE-; 

In  the  diffuse  form  of  the  disease,  the  sympt®1®  ^ 
are  the  same — sudden  abdominal  pain,  vomiting, 
fever — but  they  are  all  much  more  intense  than  m 
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)4°  F.  In  these  cases  the  virulence  of  the  infection  is  much 
■eater  than  the  natural  defence  of  the  individual.  Death  may 
■cur  in  24  hours.  Where  the  course  of  the  disease  is  less 
>rupt,  there  is  often  a brief  apparent  improvement  at  the  end 
about  48  hours.  In  a short  time,  however,  the  symptoms 
ow  more  marked,  abdominal  distention,  tenderness,  perhaps 
ovable  dullness  become  apparent.  In  short,  the  picture  of 
iritonitis  develops,  with  interesting  qualifications,  rigidity 
a rule  being  far  less  marked  than  the  other  symptoms 
mid  seem  to  justify,  and  there  is  diarrhoea  instead  of  eon- 
ipation.  There  is  a high  leucocyte  count,  very  elevated  tern- 
rat  u re  and  profound  toxasmia.  The  prognosis  is  exceed- 
glv  grave.  No  such  case  has  survived  unless  operated  on. 
nnand  and  Bowen,  in  46  cases,  18  of  which  were  operated 
, record  only  6 recoveries,  14  per  cent. 

The  pathological  findings,  aside  from  the  determination  of 
e specific  organisms,  consist  in  the  character  of  the  exudate. 
:iis  is,  in  most  instances,  thick,  creamy,  greenish-yellow,  and 
orless.  In  a few  cases,  however,  the  pus  has  been  described 
profuse,  thin  and  of  a turbid,  dirty  brown  color.  In  either 
rm  the  presence  of  numerous  flakes  and  deposits  of  fibrin 
characteristic.  Several  writers  have. noted  that  the  degree 
injection  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  seemed  slight  in  pro- 
rtion  to  the  amount  of  exudate  present. 

The  treatment  of  any  form  would  seem  to  be  immediate 
aarotomy  and  drainage,  for  the  obvious  and  time-honored 
rpose  of  evacuating  pus.  There  are,  however,  a few  dissent- 
g voices  from  this  opinion.  Thus  Nobecourt u thinks  it  un- 
se  to  operate  too  early,  as  in  all  cases  surviving  the  first  few 
vs  the  infection  will  localize  and  then  there  is  less  danger,  in 
i opinion,  of  its  being  spread  by  the  operator.  Manifestly 
s is  simply  leaving  unaided  nature  to  fight'its  own  battle, 
:l  if  it  wins,  doing  nothing  more  than  forestalling  the  spon- 
leous  discharge  of  the  pus.  The  cases  which  succumb  are 


least,  would  be  saved.  Naturally  the  prognosis  is  better  in 
cases  first  seen  in  the  stage  of  localized  abscess,  but  nothing  is 
gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  allowing  early  cases  to  wait  in 
hopes  that  walling  off  will  occur. 

To  summarize:  Pneumococcus  peritonitis  occurs  more 

often  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  more  often  in  female 
than  male  children.  There  are  two  forms : the  encapsulated, 
which  exhibits  a first  period  of  invasion,  a second  period  of 
localized  abscess  formation,  and  a third  of  spontaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  abscess;  and  the  diifuse  form  of  general  peri- 
tonitis rapidly  fatal  unless  operated  upon.  The  symptoms  of 
onset  in  both  forms,  varying  only  in  intensity,  are  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  fever,  and  diarrhoea.  Rigidity  is  not  char- 
acteristic. The  treatment  is  surgical  intervention  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  prognosis  of  the  diffuse  form  is  very  bad;  of 
the  localized  form,  fairly  good.  The  pus  is  characteristic, 
and  often  sufficient  for  diagnosis  from  its  macroscopic  ap- 
pearance alone. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Ney,  of  the  Hebrew  Hospital,  for  his  kind  assistance  in 
placing  the  hospital  records  of  the  case  at  my  disposal. 
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AN  ANOMALOUS  DUCT  BELONGING  TO  THE  URINARY  TRACT.* 

By  Paul  G.  Woolley,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and 


Herbert  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

( From  the  Laboratories  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.) 


he  specimen  we  wish  to  describe  is  of  unusual  interest 
use  of  its  extreme  rarity,  for,  in  spite  of  a somewhat 
(staking  search  of  the  literature  we  have  found  no  account 
inv  similar  condition.  It  was  found  during  the  post- 
tern  on  a patient  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  (No.  153426) 
had  been  admitted  for  cutaneous  blastomycosis,  and  who 
of  the  generalized  form  of  that  disease, 
icause  none  of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  could  be  re- 
d in  any  way  to  the  condition  of  the  genito-urinary  tract 
hall  omit  the  history  and  the  report  of  the  autopsy,  and 

sad  before  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Medical  Research,  May 

1. 


confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  condition  only  as  it  re- 
ferred to  the  specimens.  We  believe  that  the  ease  has  been 
discussed  from  the  dermatological  standpoint  by  Dr.  Ravogli. 

The  left  kidney  weighed  200  gms.  The  capsule  stripped 
with  slight  difficulty  and  left  a moderately  roughened,  almost 
nodular  surface.  The  cut  section  was  rather  pale,  and  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  cortex  and  medulla  was  indistinct. 
The  cortex  was  of  about  normal  thickness.  The  blood  vessels 
were  sclerotic.  The  right  kidney  showed  the  same  general 
appearance.  The  left  adrenal  showed  a somewhat  evident 
hyperplasia  of  the  medulla.  The  right  adrenal  was  apparently 
absent. 
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Extending  from  the  antero-mesial  aspect  of  the  upper  pole 
of  the  right  kidney,  that  is,  from  the  normal  site  of  the  right 
adrenal,  appeared  a distended,  tortuous,  saeulated  tube,  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  right  ureter  which  it  finally  passed  to 
enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate  (Pig.  1).  The 
average  diamater  of  this  sac  was  about  2 cm.  In  its  wider 
parts  it  was  distended  to  about  4-5  cm.  At  its  lower  end  it 
was  rapidly  constricted,  almost  to  occlusion.  Through  the 
lower  end  a fine  probe  could  be  passed  into  the  posterior 
urethra  at  the  site  of  the  sinus  pocularis.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  prostatic  part  was  a blastomycotie  abscess  which 
involved,  to  a minimal  extent,  the  wall  of  the  duct.  The 
upper  part  of  this  distended  duct  ended  in  a mass  of  tissue  of 


aoout  * x i x l cm.  in  size,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  atrophic  adrenal  and  which  later  proved  to  contain  onlv 
one  small  area  which  in  anyway  resembled  adrenal  tissue. 
This  mass  also  contained  abscesses.  There  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  tube  and  the  kidney,  ureter  or  bladder. 
The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  not  dilated.  Both  testicles  were 
present  and  had  undergone  descensus. 

In  the  expectation  that  sections  of  the  specimen  would  be 
of  some  asistanee,  bits  of  tissue  were  taken  from  the  nodule 
of  tissue  at  the  renal  extremity,  from  the  sac  at  its  origin 
near  tins  renal  nodule  and  from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
tube  The  blocks  of  tissue  taken  from  the  uppermost  part 
included  the  nodule  itself  and  the  kidney  so  that  comparison 
could  be  made  m the  same  section. 

The  sections  made  from  these  blocks  can,  for  the  purposes 
of  description,  be  divided  into  three  parts;  one,  representing 

amlTtbird  th  Kn  a ^ “ SCC°n<1  rePresenting  the  kidnev; 
and  a third,  the  boundary  zone  between  nodule  and  kidnev  ' 

The  tissue  of  the  first  part  was  for  the  most  part  well- 
omied  fibrous  tissue  enclosing  large  and  small  cystic  spaces 
arge  and  small  blood  vessels,  nerves,  collections  of  epithelial 
ells  (columnar,  as  a rule,  occasionally  cubical),  which  seem 
to  represent  cross  sections  of  ducts  fEio-  i u 
abscesses.  The  larger  cystic 

row  of  cuboidal  epithelium  and  filled  with  a "ranularT 
buminous  material  in  which  masses  of  desquamated  p tht 
hum,  polymorphonuclear  leucocvtes,  giant  cells  u 
myces,  were  imbedded.  The  smaller  cvs+i  ’ d b asto' 
particular  forms.  One  form  was  lined  wSTon  ^ ^ 
rows  of  cylindrical  or  hio-h  . ltb  “ or  more 

with  desquamated  eells  geenuirrmdth.etP,th1lU,n  and  fllled 

with  one  or  more  lavers— nsnnllv J , th  was  Ime<1 

epithelium  and  contained  a materiaHhat  Cl,b°idal 

coHoid  (Fig.  4).  Occasional lv  thi  ollot  T ^ ^ 
lines  and  in  some  cases  it  was'sn  n ,d  shwed  concentric 
baSi°  appeared  quite  ££££?  * ™ 

pora  amylacea  of  the  prostate  (Fil  T 06  to  the  eor- 
thev  were  rather  more  irregular  th  *,  8 nile’  however. 

pora  amylacea,  and  had  a striking  1 e,°.rdlnar-v  P^tatic  cor- 
that  are  other  similar 

ortrans.  The  blood  ' P nt  “ the  ovary  and  other 
hatl’as  » nile,  thickened  walls  and 


in  the  majority  of  instances  showed  endothelial  prolife-  • 
even,  in  some  cases,  to  the  point  of  obliteration.  The  Den- 
showed  no  abnormalities,  either  in  cross  or  longitudinal  s- 
tions.  No  ganglion  cells  were  observed. 

The  tissue  of  the  second  part  represented  merely  a nano 
zone  of  kidney  tissue  in  which  there  were  general  changes  lb: 
taken  collectively  indicated  a chronic  diffuse  nephritis  : 
moderate  severity. 

The  boundary  zone  between  the  two  parts  already  deserire: 
was  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  that  firmly  united  the  kidney 
and  the  nodule.  This  zone  was  of  some  little  width,  but  lb 
line  of  demarcation  was  narrow,  and  was  represented  bt : 
narrow-  line  of  renal  capsule.  In  but  a few  sections,  closes' 
the  kidney,  and  yet  separated  distinctly  from  it  were  sail, 
localized  masses  of  tissue,  glandular  in  structure,  and  ysr 
similar  to  the  tissue  that  is  seen  in  adrenal  and  renal  ato- 
mas,  and  in  which  was  no  sign  of  ganglion  or  chromaffin  cell; 
(Figs.  3 and  4). 

The  general  impression  given  by  these  sections  was  ikt 
one  was  dealing  with  a possible  combination  of  renal,  adrenal 
and  ovarian  tissue  indifferently  arranged.  Drs.  Knoweraic 
Wieman  have  suggested  the  occasional  resemblance  to  s 
Wolffian  body. 

The  sections  from  the  sac  itself  at  the  upper  and  low 
ends  show  that  the  walls  of  the  sac  were  composed  of  fife 
tissue  with  a minimal  number  of  smooth  muscle  fiber;  at 
were  lined  with  low  columnar  or  cuboidal  epithelium  (Fig.  • 1 

There  are,  under  more  or  less  normal  circumstance;,  fu- 
sibilities of  but  three  openings  into  the  prostatic  urethra- 
two,  the  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  which  were  prow, 
in  this  ease,  and  one,  the  opening  of  the  united  Muller* 
duets. 

There  is  also  the  theoretic  possibility  that  as  a result 
embryonic  developmental  variations  as  suggested  by  PoW®1 
the  ureter  might  open  into  the  prostatic  urethra.  Pold® 
says  that  in  changing  its  position  on  the  Wolffian  duct  fr* 
dorsal  to  lateral,  at  which  time  the  ureter  comes  to  open 
tinct  from  the  Wolffian  duct  and  would  naturally  open  j1 
common  with  it  or  into  parts  developed  from  its  lower  cn  ■ 
or  “ the  ureter  might  open  laterally  to  the  Wolffian  duct  ai 
on  a level  with  it.  The  opening  in  this  case  would  be  fa® 
in  the  prostatic  urethra.” 

If  this  be  a true  explanation,  then  the  mass  of  tissues 
the  kidney  is  the  remnant  of  an  atrophic  or  hvpopfe 
kidney,  or  it  is  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bod).  h* 
former  case  we  should  be  dealing  with  a unilateral  ® ^ 
plicity  of  kidneys,  each  with  its  ureter,  one  of  »h'c  ^ 
into  the  prostate ; in  the  latter  we  should  have  to  ^ 
that  the  duct  was  the  result  of  persistence  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  and  ureter.  tfel, 

There  is  the  other  possibility  that  in  this  case  we V(1| 
dealing  with  an  abnormal  course  of  a complete  llte^  ^ 
out  any  participation  of  a 'Wolffian  duct,  an 
happens  in  cases  with  accessory  ureters.  It  is  to  be  no 
in  such  cases  the  one  of  the  ureters,  usually  the  on 
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any  case  we  cannot  account  for  absence  of  the  adrenal 
:pt  on  the  basis  of  aplasia,  or  perhaps — if  the  nodule  men- 
ed  above  be  adrenal — hyperplasia.  Either  of  these  re- 
s,  it  might  be  suggested,  may  be  the  result  of  the  develop- 
it  of  accessory  renal  tissue  at  the  expense  of  adrenal.  The 
Tronic  relationships  of  the  urogenital  organs  are  so  close 
the  possibilities  of  variations  are  very  numerous.  Mar- 
id  emphasized  this  from  the  side  of  the  genito-adrenal 
ins  when  he  suggested  that  variations  in  the  sizes  of 
mills  and  ovaries  cannot  be  considered  as  purely  fortuitous. 
; is  our  misfortune  that  the  anatomic  evidence  at  our  dis- 
il  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  come  to  any  decision  as 
diether  we  are  dealing  with  the  result  of  one  or  the  other 
le  possibilities  mentioned. 


rominan:  Amer.  mea.,  lain,  asi. 

Marehand:  Intern,  heitruge  z.  wissensch.  Med.  Virchows  Fest- 

schrift. Bd.  1. 

Aschoff:  Pathologische  Anatomie.  Jena,  1909,  Bd.  11,  S.  506. 
Kaufmann:  Speeielle  Pathologische  Anatomie.  Berlin,  1907,  S. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  A photograph  of  the  gross  specimen. 

2.  The  adrenal  (?)  rest. 

3.  Same  as  2,  enlarged. 

4.  Cystic  spaces  showing  colloid. 

5.  Cystic  space  showing  corpus  amylaceum. 

6.  Ducts  in  the  nodule  above  the  kidney. 

7.  Wall  of  the  large  duct. 

All  of  the  illustrations  except  1 and  3 were  drawn  with  a 
camera  lucida  at  table  height  using  a Leitz  ocular  IV  and  obj.  3. 
Figure  3 was  drawn  with  a Leitz  ocular  IV  and  a Spencer  4 mm. 
A.  0.80  objective. 


JUTE  CHOLECYSTITIS  WITH  LARGE  AMOUNTS  OE  CALCIUM  SOAP 

IN  THE  GALL-BLADDER. 

By  John  W.  Chotchman,  M.  D., 

Late  Resident  Surgeon,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


l view  of  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  gall-bladder 
rained  under  conditions  identical  with  those  present  in 
patient  whose  case  is  here  reported,  the  absence  of  any 
lar  case  in  the  clinical  literature  emphasizes  the  unique- 
of  the  observation  here  made.  Moreover— -though  soaps 
found  in  small  amounts  in  the  bile — I have  been  able  to 
no  reference,  in  the  chemical  literature  of  the  subject,  to 
11-bladder  contents  composed  almost  entirely  of  soap, 
here  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  clinical  features  of 
ease.  The  patient  presented  the  typical  picture  of  an 
? cholecystitis.  She  had  never  had  typhoid  fever.  The 
ss  began  two  days  before  admission  with  chills,  fever,  and 
neral  aching.  Delirium  appeared  that  night;  and  the 
day  there  was  abdominal  pain— at  first  general,  later 
ized  in  the  right  side  and  radiating  to  the  right  shoulder, 
lea  and  vomiting  were  present,  but  there  was  no  jaundice, 
physical  signs  were  those  of  acute  cholecystitis.  The  gall- 
ler  was  not  palpable.  The  liver  was  slightly  enlarged, 
the  operation  straw-colored  fluid  was  found  in  the  peri- 
1 cavity',  cultures  from  which  remained  sterile.  The  ap- 
x was  normal,  but  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  and 
inflamed.  After  isolating  it  with  gauze,  it  was  aspi- 
; but  instead  of  the  pus  which  was  expected  a fluid,  un- 
nything  previously  seen  in  the  gall-bladder,  appeared  in 
arrel  of  the  syringe.  The  color  of  this  material  but 
particularly  its  strange  odor  (suggesting  a mixture  of 
ver  oil  and  turpentine)  recalled  the  contents  of  a mes- 
c cyst  operated  on  a few  days  previously;  and  it  was 
moment  uncertain  whether  what  had  been  supposed  to  , 
1-bladder  might  not  prove  to  be  a cystic  growth  of  the 
On  opening  it,  however,  a large  number  of  bile-stained 
were  found  and  removed.  There  was  neither  bile  nor 


pus  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  cystic  duct  was  completely 
blocked  by  stones.  The  contents  of  the  distended  gall-bladder 
consisted  entirely  of  a material  like  that  which  had  been  as- 
pirated. The  gall-bladder  was  drained  in  the  usual  manner. 
Convalescence  was  without  event.  Three  small  stones  were 
found  in  the  tube  at  the  first  dressing.  The  discharge  from 
the  biliary  fistula  was  at  first  brownish,  later  purulent,  then 
thin  and  mucoid;  but  it  never  contained  bile. 

The  wound  healed  to  a pin-point  opening,  through  which 


the  limpid  mucoid  material,  characteristic  of  hydrops,  con- 
tinued to  drain.  The  sinus  persisted,  causing  the  patient  al- 
most no  inconvenience,  but  discharging  at  intervals.  After  a 
year  had  elapsed,  she  returned  to  have  it  closed.  At  this 
operation,  the  gall-bladder  contained  much  clear  mucoid  fluid 
(from  which  no  organism  could  be  grown)  and  a few  facetted, 
pigmented  stones.  The  distended  cystic  duct  contained  many 
gall-stones  and  communicated  with  the  gall-bladder  by  an 
opening  so  small  that  the  stones  could  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  delivered  into  it.  (See  diagram.) 
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The  common  and  hepatic  duets  contained  no  stones.  The 
usual  drainage  was  carried  out.  Bile  appeared  in  the  sinus 
on  the  seventh  day  and  soon  became  profuse.  The  wound 
closed  promptly  and  has  remained  healed. 

The  strange  material  removed  from  the  gall-bladder  at 
the  first  operation  was  grayish-white  in  color,  glistening, 
opaque  in  mass,  but  slightly  translucent  in  thin  layers.  It 
was  fluid  enough  to  run  into  a large  aspirator,  but  its  con- 
sistency was  somewhat  that  of  tooth  paste  and  it  could  be 
picked  up  in  mass.  It  had  no  property  of  adhesion  whatever, 
and  when  handled,  failed  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  skin  of  the  finger,  from  which  it  was  separated,  appar- 
ently by  a thin  layer  of  oil.  None  of  it  stuck  to  the  finger, 
though  its  peculiar  oily  odor  remained  on  the  skin.  It  was 
ductile  and  could  be  pulled  out  in  strands,  like  pulled  candy; 
but  it  was  somewhat  elastic. 

An  agar  slant  was  inoculated  with  some  of  the  material 
and  B.  typhosns  grew  out  in  pure  culture.  The  patient’s 
Widal  reaction  was  taken  and  found  positive.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  cultures  made  from  the  gall-bladder  at  the  second 
operation,  one  year  later,  were  negative. 

A chemical  analysis  of  this  material  (kindly  made  by  Dr 
Slagle)  showed  it  to  consist  largely  of  soaps  of  the  calcium 
salts.  Some  free  fatty  acids  were  also  present,  but  no  bile 
pigments. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder  proper 
from  which  the  soaps  here  present  could  have  originated 
This  secretion  has  been  carefully  analyzed  in  two  cases  pre- 
senting biliary  fistula  and  occluded  cystic  ducts,  and  the 
following  composition  found.' 

Vin,1378.and  SP°D8:  J°Urnal  °(  PhySl01^.  Cambridge.  1887, 


Water  and  gases 979.7 

Solids  ’ 20.8 

Mucin  \ 

\ Albumin  (a  trace)  / 12,09 

' Chlorine. 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Sodium  (combined  with  chlorine). 
Sodium  (combined  with  C02). 
Potassium  salts  and  phosphates. 


Organic 


Inorganic 


These  findings  agree  with  other  examinations  of  the  pi- 
bladder  secretion. 

Hammarsten’s  analyses  of  the  bile  in  the  liver  and  in  il 
gall-bladder  showed  the  fats,  soaps  and  fatty  acids  to  be  is  - 
abundant  in  the  latter  situation.  His  figures  are  as  folk- 

COMPOSITION  PER  1000  PARTS  OF  BILE. 

The  averages  of  Hammarsten’s  figures  are  here  given  approximateh 


Liver  Bile. 

Gall-bliJ.it- 
Bile.  , 

Water 

About  970 

About® 

Solids 

“ 30 

“ 165 

Mucin  and  Pigments 

“ 5 

42 

Taurocholate 

“ 3 

Bile  acids  and  Alkalis 

9+  to  18  + 

87  to  96 

Glycocholate 

6+  to  16  + 

67  to  6? 

Fatty  Acids  and  Soaps 

1 + 

About  l! 

Cholesterin  

.6  to  1.6 

Lecithin  I 

2 to  1.5 

4 to : 

Fat  f 

Soluble  Salts  

6 to  8 

About  3 

Insoluble  Salts 

.2  to  .5 

i . 

The  analyses  of  other  investigators,  though  the  faf" 
have  shown  some  differences  from  those  of  Hammarsten.  is- 
as  to  the  substances  found  and,  in  an  approximate  HM- 
their  relative  proportions.  All  observers  have  found  a 
amount  of  fatty  bodies  (fatty  aeids,  soaps,  fats  and  leciil® 
but  none  have  found  them  in  any  such  preponderance  a'  *- 
the  case  in  this  patient. 


notes  on  new  books 

Progressive  Medicine,  Vol.  I.  March  1911  a n -DV7V7JYO. 

Advances  Discoveries  and  Improvements  ,^S6St  °f 

Surgical  Sciences.  Edited  by  Hoka»t  U th*  MedicaI  an<l 

"■  "■ 

The  most  Important  European  and 
advances  and  theories  in  the  treatment  of  The  “T*"  °n  r“ent 
Head,  Neck  and  Thorax,"  Infectious  ni  th  Surgery  of  the 
Rheumatism,  Croupous  Pneumonia  and  foZT  ‘“Cludlng  Acute 
Children,”  " Rhlnology  and  Laryngology  ” T*’,  Dlseaaes  of 

reviewed  In  this  volume  with  the  usual  cL  °‘ology  " are 
the  contributors.  This  work  is  of  yalue  T,  skni  sh<>wn  by 
wishes  to  keep  himself  well  informed  J J**  practi«oner  who 
cine  in  all  Its  branches-a  progress  ®hlcT , Pr<>eress  of  meal- 
times necessarily  slow.  h ch  is  stea«ly  though  some- 


A Text-book  of  General  Bacteriology  n,  w 

Fully  illustrated.  Second  Edit  B EDWIN  °-  Jokdax,  ph  D 
Price.  ,3.00.  ^""roughly  Rev^ 

Company,  mo.)  and  w.  B.  Saunders 

As  errors  have  been  corrected 

appeared  In  the  first  edition  of  thta'  repaired.  which 

t.ons  added.  Its  real  value,  ,o  ifi? 


issue  of  July,  1909,  has  been  Increased,  and  it  is  fortune^ 
students  have  such  a useful  and  reliable  hook  to  guide 


to  Wortnfi 
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their  studies. 

Accidental  Injuries  to  Workmen,  with  Reference 
Compensation  Act,  1906.  By  H.  Nobmas  Babnitt, 
etc.  With  Article  on  Injuries  to  the  Organs  of  Spi 
by  Cecil  E.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  etc.  And  Legal  Intro 
Thomas  J.  Campbell.  Price,  $2.50.  (New  Tort: 
Company,  1911.) 

This  work  Is  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  — ... 

than  to  our  own,  but  since  Injuries  to  workmen  are  ^ 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  since  the  question  of  the  prop  ^ _ 
sibility  in  such  cases  is  steadily  becoming  more  acu^  ^ 
country,  and  more  and  more  accident  cases  are  he  ..... 
court,  it  is  most  satisfactory  that  American  doctors  a ^ ^ 
such  an  excellent  book  to  study  when  they  have 
“ accidental  injuries,  mechanical  and  chemical,  to  ^ ^ 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  including  those  of  sp  # ... 
The  treatment  of  such  injuries  properly  bods  110  P mote  effc-' 
work,  but  diagnosis  is  fully  discussed,  and  also  the  ^ tof  i: 
of  injuries.  This  is  in  fact  a text-book  to  guide 
study  an  Injury  which  may  result  in  a suit  for 
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ilr  attention  to  it,  for  the  author  has  handled  his  material 
lfulty  and  written  interestingly.  The  publishers  are  also  to  be 
amended  for  the  quality  of  the  paper  which  makes  the  book 
ht  and  easily  held  in  one  hand — so  many  publications  are 
msy  and  fatiguing  to  hold. 

rgery  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  Based  on  Personal  Ex- 
periences. By  Pbof.  Fedob  Kbause,  M.  D.  Translated  by 
Pbof.  Hebman  A.  Haubold,  M.  D.  Vol.  I.  ( New  York:  Reiman 
Company,  1909.) 

n his  introduction  to  this  work  Prof.  Krause  states  that  he  does 
attempt  to  offer  a text  book  on  neurology  but  “ to  present 
nerous  ilustrations  from  nature  which  are  destined  to  con- 
ute  an  accurate  picture  of  the  status  of  the  surgery  of  the  brain 
I spinal  cord  as  it  stands  at  this  writing."  The  work  therefore 
s not  take  up  the  pathology,  pathological  physiology,  sympto- 
:ology,  and  diagnosis  of  surgical  neurological  conditions,  but 
Is  with  some  of  the  surgical  problems  relative  to  these  condi- 
is  and  the  surgical  procedure  used  in  attacking  them  which  in 
author’s  hands  have  proven  most  satisfactory.  It  is  evident 
n his  introduction  that  Prof.  Krause  still  holds  the  view  that 
internist  and  neurologist  should  make  the  diagnoses  of  sur- 
tl  neurological  conditions  for  the  operating  surgeon;  a view 
h which  we  are  not  at  all  in  accord. 

book  dealing  with  such  a special  branch  of  surgery  will  have 
trying  degree  of  usefulness.  To  the  general  surgeon  who  has 
little  or  no  special  training  in  neurological  surgery  it  will  be 
;reat  aid,  for  the  author  has  had  a large  experience  in  this 
ich  of  work  and  the  technic  he  describes  in  dealing  with  va- 
s intracranial  lesions  is  superior  to  that  employed  by  the 
•age  general  surgeon.  To  those  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
es to  neurological  surgery  the  book  will  be  a valuable  addi- 
, for  the  author  has  appreciated  and  correctly  grasped  many 
ie  problems  which  tend  to  make  neurological  surgery  a special 
of  work.  To  the  relatively  few  who  have  had  considerable 
irience  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  this  volume  will  be  an  ta- 
sting exposition  of  a single  operator's  technic  and  experiences 
eurological  surgery,  but  will  offer  little  that  is  especially  new. 
le  first  50  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  trephining,  the 
rol  of  hemorrhage  from  scalp  and  bone  and  the  method  of 
tag  osteoplastic  flaps  in  the  approach  to  lesions  in  different 
ins  of  the  brain.  It  would  seem  that  the  method  of  Von 
lenhain  or  the  plates  of  Kredel  which  he  employs  for  the  con- 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  scalp  are  unnecessary  and  time-con- 
ng  procedures.  A well  fitted  tourniquet  practically  always 
s the  purpose.  He  describes  various  methods  for  controlling 
rrhage  from  the  bone,  but  admits  total  inexperience  with  the 
useful  of  methods,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  Horsley’s  wax.  In  the 
ition  of  osteoplastic  flaps  he  rightly,  we  think,  advocates  the 
>f  hand-driven  instruments  rather  than  electrically-driven 
es.  His  flaps  could  be  improved  upon ; a bevelled  upper  edge 
with  a Gigli  saw  prevents  the  flap  from  pressing  down  upon 
nra;  and  if  the  base  of  the  flap  is  made  narrow  and  directed 
ward  toward  the  temporal  region  it  can  be  fractured  and  the 
f injury  to  dura  by  cutting  across  it  avoided.  In  agreement 
many  operators  Krause  prefers  a two  stage  operation,  the 
tage  ending  with  the  formation  of  the  bone  flap.  He  speaks 
frequency  of  collapse  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage;  an  occur- 
which  we  have  very  rarely  seen.  Collapse  at  this  time  must 
undue  hemorrhage  although  Krause  states  that  it  often 
i without  much  loss  of  blood.  While  two  stage  operations 
ldoubtedly  necessary  in  some  instances,  we  have  been  ac- 
ted to  see  the  entire  operation  completed  at  one  sitting;  and 
lly  a one  stage  procedure  is  to  be  preferred  if  it  can  be  ac- 
ished  with  no  additional  risk  to  the  patient. 


factory.  He  employs  a sitting  position  which  is  not  only  difficult 
to  maintain  but  is  bad  for  the  patient,  trying  to  the  anaesthetist 
and  inconsistent  with  perfect  asepsis.  Certainly  the  position  used 
by  Cushing  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  Krause  makes  use  of 
a unilateral  osteoplastic  flap  which  in  states  of  increased  pres- 
sure must  be  a difficult  and  bloody  procedure.  The  exposure 
of  only  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  does  not  allow  sufficient  disloca- 
tion for  a complete  and  satisfactory  exploration;  indeed,  it  is  only 
by  a wide  exposure  of  both  hemispheres  tnat  a complete  explora 
tion  of  the  cerebellum  and  lateral  recesses  is  possible.  Experience 
teaches  that  a lesion,  such  as  a cyst,  occupying  one  hemisphere 
may  by  pressure  cause  symptoms  entirely  referable  to  the  oppo- 
site intact  lobe;  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  a lesion  might 
escape  detection  with  a unilateral  exposure. 

His  treatment  of  various  lesions  of  the  brain  exposed  at  opera- 
tion he  describes  for  the  most  part  by  citing  examples  from  his 
series  of  cases.  In  the  main  his  treatment  is  good.  He  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  preventing  injury  to  vessels  which  may  cause  post- 
operative cerebral  softening,  of  careful  control  of  hemorrhage  and 
of  preventing  injury  to  the  pia-arachnoid.  it  would  appear  that  he 
drains  too  frequently.  He  packs  cyst  cavities  with  gauze  to  oblite- 
rate them;  we  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  cyst  wall  even  though  thin.  He  has  observed  the  rapid  oblitera- 
tion of  cavities  left  after  removal  of  tumors  or  other  lesions,  but 
often  drains  these  cavities,  which,  with  careful  control  of  hemor- 
rhage, is  unnecessary. 

For  unrealizable  lesions  causing  pressure  symptoms  he  does  a 
decompressive  operation  which  is  a modification  of  his  osteoplastic 
flap  operation.  The  objections  to  it  are  that  the  defect  is  made  in 
a region  protected  only  by  scalp;  and  that  it  is  as  extensive,  if  not 
more  extensive  than  an  osteoplastic  flap  resection.  Compared  with 
this  method  the  simple  procedure  conducted  under  the  temporal 
muscle  as  described  by  Cushing  would  seem  vastly  superior;  and 
we  feel  that  Krause  does  not  at  all  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  method.  He  does  not  make  use  of  the  method  employed  by 
Horsley. 

The  closure  of  his  wounds  is  not  done  with  sufficient  care,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  post-operative  fungus  or  brain  prolapse  which 
appear  in  the  volume.  Undoubtedly  the  complication  should  be 
less  frequent.  He  does  not  apparently  suture  the  dural  flap  made 
at  operation  but  simply  lays  it  back  over  the  cortex.  This  seems 
particularly  bad  especially  if  there  is  increased  pressure;  for  the 
cortex  immediately  bulges  through  the  dural  defect  and  adhesions, 
if  not  a fungus,  result.  To  conduct  a second  operation  at  some 
future  date  through  a wound  closed  in  this  manner  would  indeed 
be  difficult.  The  dura  must  be  closed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
if  any  opening  is  left  in  it,  this  should  be  under  some  protected 
region,  as  under  the  temporal  muscle.  Sometimes  even  the  scalp 
is  not  sutured  but  simply  held  in  place  with  dressings.  As  pre- 
viously stated  he  drains  his  wounds  too  frequently;  he  packs 
cystic  cavities  and  those  left  after  the  extirpation  of  tumors — pro- 
cedures which  in  the  presence  of  increased  pressure  tend  to  favor 
fungus  formation. 

In  all  his  operations  chloroform  is  used.  The  operator  does  not 
wear  gloves.  He  believes  that  rapidity  of  technic,  control  of 
hemorrhage  and  asepsis  are  the  essential  factors  for  success. 

As  customary  in  works  on  brain  surgery  he  devotes  many  pages 
(20)  to  cranio-cerebral  topography.  He  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  recognizing  the  pre-  and  post-central  gyri  even  when  the  cortex 
is  exposed;  yet  he  always  marks  the  flsures  of  Sylvius  and  Ro- 
lando on  the  scalp  the  day  before  operation. 

He  considers  brain  puncture  and  believes  it  a definite  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  intracranial  lesions.  He  warns  however  against  the 
dangers  of  this  procedure.  He  himself  has  had  several  cases  of 
bleeding  and  in  some  others  an  aggravation  of  symptoms  already 
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present.  He  mentions  the  possibility  of  causing  hemorrhage  into 
the  ventricle  and  of  encountering  a vascular  tumor  such  as  an 
angioma.  It  would  seem  pretty  definite  that  this  procedure  should 
be  used  only  when  the  needle  can  be  introduced  under  direct  in- 
spection. 

He  describes  ventricular  puncture,  giving  the  various  points  of 
election  for  introducing  the  needle,  but  does  not  take  up  the  in- 
dications or  contraindications  for  this  procedure.  He  gives  the 
various  methods  for  accomplishing  permanent  drainage  of  the 
ventricles.  As  a preliminary  to  exploration  of  the  cerebellum  in 
cases  with  extreme  tension  he  does  a ventricular  puncture  which 
is  a very  useful  procedure. 

The  translation  has  been  rightly  estimated  by  the  translator  in 
his  preface.  His  attempts  to  follow  the  German  too  closely  have 
in  many  places  been  made  at  the  expense  of  good  English.  The 
volume  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  24  colored  plates,  some  of 
which  are  very  good,  others  less  well  done  and  showing  little  de- 
tail. The  other  illustrations  are  as  a whole  poor.  The  print  is 
large  and  legible  with  perhaps  too  frequent  use  of  bold-faced  type. 
The  size  of  the  volume  is  unnecessarily  large.  In  scientific  works, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  seems  to  us  a mistake  to  publish  a volume 
with  such  broad  margins. 


The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  with  Salvarsan.  By  Sanitatsrat  Da. 
Wilhelm  Wechselmann,  of  Berlin,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Da.  Pall  Ehelich,  of  Frankfort-on-Main.  Only 
Authorized  Translation  by  Abe.  L.  Wolbabst,  M.  D„  of  New 
tflhf)  ^r'Ce  ^ Wev>  Fork  and  London:  Rebman  Company. 

Wechselmann’s  experience  with  the  use  of  salvarsan  has  been 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  physician,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
first  chosen  by  Ehrlich  to  try  the  new  remedy.  In  this  work 
Wechselmann  gives  us  the  result  of  his  studies  of  1400  cases 
treated,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  of  importance  to  all  physicians 
who  are  using  this  drug.  The  profesion  at  large  Is  now  preUv 
we  1 acquainted  with  the  value,  danger,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  medicine,  but  here  we  have  an  as  authoritative  book  on  the 
entire  subject  as  can  be  had  up  to  the  present  time.  With  ft! 
lapse  of  a few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  draw  „ ‘ ■ 

may  be  held  in  regard  to  it,  but  at  present  this boo^n but  s‘erT 
as  a most  valuable  guide  to  all  students,  for  the  author  h 
sidered  all  the  essential  points  in  regard  to  the  administ 
salvarsan.  It  is  well  translated  and  the  few  lllu.tj£|f£^ 

Cholera  and  ns  Treatment  By  Leonaru  Rooebs,  m 

p.,  t.  K.  C.  S.,  I.  M.  S.,  etc.  Price  4s  it,.  * ' C’ 

Frowde  and  Hodder  * Stoughton.  1911 ) Oxt^dTei 
lications.  ’ ux'or & Medical  Pub- 

Dr.  Rogers  has  had  a large  exDeripnno  -ut. 
the  Medical  College  Hospital  at  Calcutta  aVt?**  °f  cholera 
valuable  and  interesting  work  on  thu  dte^  * 

cover  the  following  ground:  1,  Historv  of  o,  i The  slx  chapters 
Their  Lesions;  II,  Epidemiology  m p.,  , ®ba  Epidemics  and 
IV.  Clinical  Description;  V,  Morbid  Lati  'v^  T Pr0Phylaxis; 
Treatment.  As  in  this  country  few  phvsi5  |Md  PatholoSy;  VI, 
opportunity  to  see  a case  of  cholera  thls  h^  CTer  have  the 
have  many  readers;  but  the  student  of  trCnL,  a S “0t  like1y  to 
it  a useful  book  to  have  in  his  library  and  *****  WiU  fina 
tention  to  the  chapter  on  Treatment  in  1m  giVe  especi*l  at- 
forth  the  results  of  the  simple  means' used bv t,  ““  aUthor  sets 
he  has  been  able  to  distinctly  lower  thl  b hlm  and  which 
in  his  wards.  He  advocates  the  use  of' !„^raentaSa  »t  mortality 
to  lower  the  concentration  of  the  hi™J ®fUsions  of  salt  solution 
quent  evacuations;  and  also  the “° “ 

of  calcium  to  destroy  the  toxins  t °f  perma“ganate 

cholera  germs.  With  a combination oUbL't  **  '**r  by 

6 two  methods  his  re- 


sults have  been  most  favorable,  and  they  deserve  to  be  ity 
tried.  The  author  is  modest  in  his  claims  as  to  the  value  dt 
treatment,  which  has  at  least  one  great  merit,  that  it  seems  • 
do  no  harm,  even  if  its  importance  prove  less  marked  with  fi 
ther  trial. 


Manual  of  Human  Embryology.  Edited  by  Fbasz  Kmaa! 
Franklin  P.  Mall.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  1 with  t 
Illustrations.  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippi®: 
Company , 1910.) 

In  the  introduction  to  this  volume  the  editors  announce  si- 
intention  of  adhering  strictly  to  human  embryology,  and  o!  t: 
concealing  the  gaps  which  exist  in  the  subject  as  is  somite- 
done.  They  assume  rather  the  very  praiseworthy  attitude  of  - 
pecially  pointing  out  these  deficiencies,  as  in  this  way  the  p-. 
will  be  sooner  filled. 

Comparative  embryology  is  largely  excluded  and  is  only  in- 
duced in  the  discussion  of  the  early  stages  of  development. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  treatise  on  embryology  whit 
was  projected  by  His  and  Keibel  has  been  completed  by  Kit-: 
and  Mall,  one  of  His’s  most  noted  pupils. 

This  is  the  first  manual  of  human  Embryology  to  be  written cc: 
jointly  by  a number  of  authors,  a method  which  has  lately 
frequently  adopted  in  other  books.  Such  books  are  subject  to  tv- 
dangers:  first,  a lack  of  unity,  and  secondly,  repetition.  Tic- 
dangers  have  been  avoided  here  however  by  very  thorough  eit 
ing  and  supervision,  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  a careful  mi 
ing  of  the  book  has  shown  a remarkable  absence  of  typography 
or  other  errors.  The  advantage  of  a multiple  authorship  6 : 
greater  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  discussion,  each  auth" 
being  especially  qualified  for  his  task  by  his  own  researches 

The  reason  given  for  an  exclusive  human  Embryology  is  ft 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  physician. 

Keibel  in  his  introduction  considers  the  historical  developn- 
of  Embryology,  and  one  is  pleased  to  note  that  great  credits 
given  to  that  remarkable  genius  von  Baer  and  also  to  His 1 
laid  a secure  foundation  for  human  Embryology  and  made  l® 
ble  the  great  advances  of  the  last  30  years.  Keibel  calls  atM- 
to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  is  permeating  the  scie,lt: 
world,  and  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  many  investigate 
This  spirit  is  part  of  a broader  movement  affecting  edseaUtt 
institutions  which  no  longer  are  rivals  but  rather  coadjp*- 
This  volume  was  published  simultaneously  in  German  au 
lish,  the  English  translation  being  made  by  McMurricb  a» 
German  by  Kejbel.  . w 

Keibel  contributes  articles  on  the  germ  cells,  fertilization.  ^ 
mentation,  young  ova  and  embryos  up  to  the  formation  of  t e • 
primitive  segment,  germ  layers  and  gastrulation  and  di  era 
tion  of  external  form. 

Grosser  writes  on  the  egg  membranes,  placenta  and  men- 
tion.  . s' 

Mall’s  contribution  includes  the  determination  of  the 
human  embryos  and  fetuses,  the  pathology  of  human  ova®  ^ 
development  of  the  coelom  and  diaphragm;  Pinkus  dlscu®jlV 
development  of  the  integument,  Bardeen  the  developmen  o 
skeleton  and  connective  tissues,  and  W.  H.  Lewis  the  eve 
of  the  muscular  system.  .,?Kr. 

Keibel’s  discusion  is  an  excellent  one.  He  accepts  * ^ 
view  that  at  birth  or  shortly  after  all  oogonia  bar 
oocytes  of  the  first  order  and  so  have  before  them  on . 
growth  and  maturation.  It  is  questionable  whether  n^ 
duction  of  the  term  "polocyte”  for  "polar  globule  » ^ 
A fuller  discussion  of  sex  determination  should  be  fir®  * 
statement  that  most  observers  now  incline  to  thebeie^  ^ ... 
is  always  determined  in  the  ovum  before  fertilizat  on  ^ . 
opinion  of  the  writer,  not  justified.  There  is  cons 
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£3.  Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  examining  the 
iuets  in  the  hope  of  finding  early  embryos.  Keibel  critically 
ews  the  early  embryos  which  have  been  described  and  thinks 
chert’s  ovum  has  been  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Embry- 
;y  because  of  the  wrong  impressions  created, 
i the  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers  he  does 
reader  a service  by  stating  precisely  what  he  means  by  gas- 
ation.  He  defines  it  broadly  as  follows:  “ Gastrulation  is 

process  by  which  the  cells  of  the  metazoan  ovum  are  separated 
an  upper  and  lower  layer.”  Attention  is  called  to  the  gap 
cb  exists  between  Pfannensteil’s  embryos  III  and  VI  of  the 
mentafel  of  Keibel  and  Elze.  Embryos  3,  4,  and  6 of  His  he 
ilders  abnormal. 

rosser  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  method  of  placenta- 
and  explains  his  classification  of  placentse,  which  is  based  on 
extent  of  erosion  of  the  decidua.  According  to  his  nomen- 
lre  the  human  placenta  is  a placenta  hamochorialis  discoidalis 
ormis.  This  is  the  highest  type  and  is  not  yet  reached  by  the 
:ropoid  apes.  His  statement  that  the  endometrium  undergoes 
nsive  degeneration  in  menstruation  is,  to  say  the  least,  mis- 
ing.  He  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  pres- 
of  furrows  in  the  endometrium  may  be  indicative  of  preg- 
:y  and  that  pathologists,  bearing  this  in  mind,  may  help 
ryologists  to  obtain  early  ova. 

speaking  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy, 
rrect  use  is  made  of  the  terms  Hypertrophy  and  Hyperplasia, 
i page  99  lymph  nodes  are  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  en- 
etrium;  we  think  this  should  be  “nodule,”  as  lymph  node 
Id  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  lymph  gland, 
termination  of  the  age  of  human  embryos  and  fetuses  is  dis-  | 
ad  by  Mall  with  his  usual  clearness  and  keen  analysis.  One  is 
iwhat  surprised  at  the  statement,  quoting  Ravano,  that  ovula- 
occurs  frequently  during  pregnancy.  He  emphasizes  the 
ssity  of  a standardization  of  the  corpora  lutea  as  an  aid  to 
determination  of  the  age  of  ova,  and  makes  the  important 
estion  that  surgeons  might  materially  assist  In  this  matter  by 
itine  examination  of  normal  ovaries  in  abdominal  sections. 

concludes  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  the 
lert-His  theory  and  in  favor  of  fertilization  occurring  near 
ime  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  The  crown-breech  and 
l-heel  measurements  are  considered  the  best,  corresponding 
ey  do  with  the  sitting  and  standing  height  of  anthropolo- 

:he  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  the  human  ovum.  Mall  in- 
rates largely  his  studies  already  published.  He  has  found 
>0  per  cent  of  the  ova  of  the  first  two  months  received  by 
re  pathological,  and  considers  the  causes  secondary  and  en- 
nental  rather  than  germinal.  Changes  in  the  chorion  are 
in  a very  large  percentage  of  pathological  ova,  and  inflam- 
l of  the  decidua  is  regarded  as  a frequent  cause.  A classifi- 
of  pathological  ova  is  explained.  He  believes  with 
aini  that  as  abortions  are  frequently  due  to  pathological 
s in  the  ova,  threatened  abortions  should  rather  be  en- 
ed  than  prevented,  for  if  retained  the  embryos  may  become 

ITS. 

onsiders  that  the  evidence  from  various  sources  including 
Experimental  Teratology  indicates  that  the  causes  of  mon- 
es  are  rather  environmental  than  germinal  and  calls  atten- 
the  importance  of  treatment  of  the  diseased  endometrium 
B cases  where  monsters  have  been  born,  to  prevent  a repe- 
I His  statistics  show  that  seven  per  cent  of  all  pregnancies 
i pathological  ova.  This  discusion  is  a valuable  contribu- 
>ur  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

article  on  the  development  of  the  diaphragm  and  coelom 
its  in  a large  measure  his  own  researches  in  the  subject.  I 

i 


Pinkus.  His  article  includes  the  consideration  of  skin  pigmenta- 
tion, dermal  ridges  and  folds,  metamerism  of  the  skin,  Mongolian 
spots,  hair  whorls,  the  ontogeny  and  phytogeny  of  the  hair. 

He  concludes  from  the  evidence,  experimental  and  otherwise, 
that  the  melanin  is  formed  in  situ  In  the  epidermis.  The  writer 
does  not  believe  that  the  evidence  is  so  conclusive  on  this  point 
as  Pinkus  represents. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  article  in  the  book  is 
the  one  by  Bardeen  on  the  development  of  the  skeleton  and  con- 
nective tissues,  occupying  some  160  pages.  It  includes  a discus- 
sion of  the  histogenesis  of  the  connective  tissues,  and  morpho- 
genesis of  the  skeletal  system  including  variations  and  abnormali- 
ties in  skeletal  development.  He  divides  for  consideration  the 
development  of  the  cartilage  bones  into  three  stages,  the  blastemal, 
chondrogenous  and  osteogenous.  This  discussion  is  based  largely 
on  his  own  work  and  that  of  Lewis  already  published.  He  opposes 
Rosenberg’s  theory  of  the  cephalic  shifting  of  the  ilium  during 
ontogeny. 

The  article  by  W.  H.  Lewis  on  the  development  of  the  muscular 
system  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  subject  and  is  based 
largely  on  his  own  work.  The  subjects  included  are  the  histo- 
genesis of  muscle,  the  segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  and  the  de- 
velopment of  muscles  in  groups  and  individually.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  view  of  anatomists  he  finds  no  cephalic  myotomes  but  de- 
rives the  orbital  muscles  from  a mass  of  mesoderm  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  optic  stalk.  Also,  he  fails  to  find  occipital  myotomes 
but  believes  that  the  tongue  musculature  develops  from  the 
mesoderm  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Futamura’s  description  of 
the  genesis  of  the  face  muscles  is  followed,  deriving  them  from 
the  hyoid  arch. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  numerous,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  so  good  as  such  an  excellent  text  deserves.  A 
considerable  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  sub-divisions  of  each 
article.  No  index  is  furnished. 

This  country  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent 
showing  made  by  Its  anatomists,  and  Mall  in  particular  is  to 
be  felicitated  on  the  excellence  of  the  volume.  Anatomy  in 
America  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  work,  influence  and  high  ideals 
of  Mall.  The  second  volume  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 


The  Medical  Annual.  A Year  Book  of  Treatment  and  Practition- 
ers’ Index.  Twenty-ninth  Year.  Price  9/6.  ( Bristol : John 

Wright  it  Sons.  Ltd.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  d-  Co.,  1911.) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  English  covering  the  progress 
made  in  all  branches  of  medicine  during  the  past  year.  The 
articles  are  carefully  prepared  by  physicians  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  discussed  by  them.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
tributors are  English,  but  in  the  list  are  also  the  names  of  two 
Americans,  one  Canadian,  two  Germans,  and  a Frenchman.  The 
work  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  and  many 
good  illustrations.  It  contains  also  a valuable  addition  in  a list  of 
the  principal  medical  works,  and  new  editions  published  during 
1910,  and  another  of  asylums  and  a trade  directory  which  makes 
it  of  especial  use  to  English  practitioners;  but  for  other  practi- 
tioners as  well  it  is  an  excellent  annual. 

Puerperal  Infection.  By  Arnold  W.  W.  Lea,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S„ 
Lecturer  In  Obstetrics  and  Gyntecology,  The  University,  Man- 
chester, England,  etc.  Price  $9.  (London:  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  if  Stoughton,  1910.)  Oxford  Medical  Publications. 

For  a tong  time  German  monographs  upon  practical  medical  sub- 
jects have  been  available,  but  similar  compilations  are  only  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  English.  There  is  particular  good  fortune  in 
having  such  an  excellent  one,  as  is  here  given,  upon  puerperal  in- 
fection, for  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  complication  with 
which  the  obstetrician  meets. 
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The  author  quotes  statistics  trom  the  British  Registrar  General’s 
office,  which  indicate  “ that  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  of  women 
occurring  in  connection  with  child-birth  are  referable  to  infec- 
tion, while  its  remote  results  are  a source  of  ill-health  to  a muih 
larger  number.”  We  are  shown  that  there  has  been  only  a slight 
diminution  in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  during  the  past  40 
years,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  eveJ!  a 
tendency  toward  an  increase.  The  total  puerperal  death  rate  -Was 
B.9  per  1000  from  1851  to  1855;  it  still  amounted  to  4.2  per 
thousand  between  1901  and  1906.  In  England  and  Wales  alone 
from  3000  to  5000  women  die  annually  from  this  largely  prevent- 
able complication.  Statistics  further  indicate  that  the  incidence 
of  infection  is  very  much  greater  in  country  districts  than  in  the 
cities  where  fairly  good  conditions  would  seem  to  prevail.  How- 
ever, the  author  regards  the  whole  situation  as  a grave  reproach 
to  our  times,  and  in  the  prevailing  conditions  he  has  found  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  prepare  this  volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 

The  monograph  views  the  subject  from  every  side,  and  in  ex- 
haustiveness compares  favorably  with  the  article  by  Von  Herft  in 
Von  Winckel’s  Handbuch.  It  must  prove  helpful  to  those  wio 
teach  obstetrics,  but  will  perhaps  have  an  even  greater  value  for 
the  practitioner.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  cl  n- 
ical  matters,  and  one-half  of  this  section  deals  altogether  with 
treatment.  As  might  be  expected,  means  of  prevention  are  em- 
phasized as  the  most  important  feature  in  combatting  infection 
but  curative  measures  are  discussed  at  great  length  and  their 
relative  values  carefully  weighed.  The  recommendations  mede 
are  unusually  trustworthy.  In  the  discussion  of  therapeutic 
measures  about  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  *he 
evidence  of  different  advocates  is  impartially  given,  yet  the  author 
always  frankly  commits  himself  to  one  view;  herein  he  displays 
clear  reasoning  and  reaches  sound  conclusions 
The  same  judicial  qualities  are  apparent  in  the  first  portion  ,f 
the  volume  which  deals  with  the  bacteriological  and  paftotollf 
phases  of  puerperal  infection.  The  more  recent  contrlhufi 

first  f1168  hSVe  bee“  inCOrporated'  and  in  many  instants 

first  hand  information  relative  to  disputed  points  is  given  Th^s 

properti<ee°b9erTe<*  ^ ^ 0r8anlsms  may  Possess  haemolytic 
The  pathology  is  discussed  at  leneth  one  . 
affords  as  to  treatment  are  indicated  The  tl.  Sugse3tlona  it 

those  who  find  in  the  reaction  of  the  ^ thor  *0^68  wl,.h 

argument  against  curetting  an  infected  ^ S0,'d 

= does  no  more  than  remove 

The  one  criticism  which  may  be  fairiv  , 
pathological  illustrations:  these  do  not  Lew*?  pertainB  to  the 
fled  by  the  text.  The  book  is  a valuable  *»•*• 

of  infection,  and  will  be  welcome  to  thMe  who  ^ literat«re 
obstetrics.  nose  w^o  are  practising 

Urgent  Surgery.  Bv  p*Trv  t „ 

Bkumltd  de  MCdicine  de  Par^tc'  Agr6g«  4 .a 

French  edition  by  WniiAM  s d'iok^e  e^  fr°m  the  si*th 
ln”' 

dealing  respLTvlT  w^tV^he  ^enUo'u^^^  ‘nt°  four  sections 
and  anus,  the  strangulated  herni^d  Z’ ^ 

extremities.  Of  the 


first  two  of  these  sections  it  Is  perhaps  sufficient  comment  t,» 
that  they  exemplify  the  excellent  characteristics  of  the  rats  : 
whole.  That  is,  the  subject  is  handled  concisely  and  deal;  -• 
with  no  tendency  to  a restriction  to  simple  generalities,  astr 
quite  unusual  conditions  are  discussed  and  typified  by  casein 
Logical  subdivision  of  the  subject  matter  into  topics  midp] 
graphs,  with  typographical  arrangements  to  emphasiie  ha& 
and  important  conclusions,  aids  greatly  in  dispelling  tie  ten 
bly  forbidding  effect  of  page  after  page  of  unvarying  print,  r 
renders  quick  consultation  of  the  book  easy.  The  work  is  fore- 
distinguished  from  the  usual  uninspired  recitation  of  coca 
places  by  the  numerous  ingenious  bits  of  technique  and  thevah: 
of  striking  clinical  observations,  which  give  so  strong  a it:-  c 
the  writer's  personalty  and  add  so  much  to  its  practical  value 

The  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  urgent  surgery  ol  ten 
demands  more  consideration  than  the  above  remarks,  wind  c 
true  of  the  work  as  a whole.  This  section  really  constitute  i 
monograph  of  authority,  and  a masterly  treatment  of  emeiya- 
hernial  surgery.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  nta 
handling  of  this  highly  important  phase  familiar  to  the  reiiei-r 
The  unusual  types  of  strangulation  are  ably  discussed,  an:  i 
perusal  of  this  book  makes  one  feel  far  less  likely  to  overtoil 
mistreat  some  of  these  quite  obscure  cases.  The  last  part  ol  t 
book,  dealing  with  the  extremities,  is  likewise  eminently  nils 
and  practical.  The  various  subjects  are  presented  with  u a: 
tude  of  healthy  conservatism,  of  the  sort  that  is  not  deterred  Ira 
recourse  to  seemingly  radical  measures  when  such  measure  s> 
in  fact  truly  conservative. 

There  are  certain  points  that  strike  one  as  noteworthy  ft:  - 
shade  of  difference  presented  from  the  familiar  American  rn 
point.  One  fnisses  any  reference  to  the  so-called  Mayo  closure i 
umbilical  herniae  in  a transverse  direction.  There  la  a iff: 
fondness  displayed  for  more  or  less  complicated  apparatus  in  - 
treatment  of  fractures.  The  author  categorically  condemns  - 
use  of  gauze  in  packing  abscess  cavities,  using  rubber  tubes « 
clusively.  A number  of  conditions  are  included  that  many*»- 
give  no  place  to  in  a work  on  urgent  surgery,  such  for  instate* 
the  open  treatment  of  certain  fractures.  This,  however,  iM®- 
a matter  of  degree,  since  most  surgery,  excepting  p!**®  . 

AnHmnrn  oeriod  la  awaited  - 


other  types  of  work  where  an  optimum  r 

urgent  in  the  sense  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  even' 
there  is  no  imperative  need  of  haste.  ,, 

The  book  is  properly  and  most  admirably  illustrated,  m ° ' 
cuts  being  original.  The  translator  deserves  high  appreo 
a rendition  into  English  so  pure  and  idiomatic  that  no  » 
the  original  French  of  the  text  is  perceptible. 

Habvzv  B.  Siok- 

A Text-Book  of  Surgical  Anatomy . By  William  FBiJCIS  ^ 
bell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Long  ■ 

Hospital.  Second  edition  revised.  Illustrated.  ■ 
net.  (Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 
1911.) 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition  the  author  states  tliat, 
additions  have  been  made  and  errors  corrected  as  to  ma’ 
more  complete  and  exact.  Several  illustrations  have  ^ 
placed  by  others  which  more  accurately  elucidate  toe  ® j,  - 
merits  of  this  work  were  noted  by  us  (Johns  Hopkins  ^ 
Feb.,  1909 ),  and  its  success,  as  shown  in  the  call  for a ^ , 
so  soon,  is  a natural  consequence  of  its  qualities  w 
valuable  to  students. 

The  John,  Bopktn,  Boeolin,  „ ..  = =r- 1 

a pear  (foreign  postage,  80  ****•#»#  are  issued  m 

mail  for  twenty./ ive  cents  each'"^^ pressed  to  the  L0RD  BALTIMORE  PRESS,  Baltimore.  H 
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DISCUSSION  BY 

P.  H.  Baetjer,  M.  D.,  Louis  V.  Hamman,  M.  D.,  and  W.  S.  Thayer,  M.  D. 


PART  I. 

By  H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D. 

object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  principles 
chnique  of  stereoscopic  X-ray  examinations,  and  to 
e the  alterations  in  the  normal  chest  shadows,  which 
ieve  to  be  characteristic  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
'X-ray,  when  properly  applied,  is  an  instrument  of  pre- 
Eor  recording  differences  of  density.  On  the  single 
3 we  have  of  necessity  various  shadows  superimposed, 
io-rcentgenographs  taken  with  mathematical  precision 


the  chest  is  seen  in  true  perspective,  the  shadows  occupying 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  image,  as  the  structures  which 
cast  the  shadows  occupy  in  the  chest.  This  result  is  obtained 
by  applying  the  principles  of  binocular  vision.  As  you  will 
recall  “ the  retinal  images  of  external  objects,  particularly 
near  objects,  are  different  in  the  two  eyes.  Whenever  what 
we  may  call  a right-eyed  image  of  an  object  is  thrown  on  the 
right  eye  and  simultaneously,  a left-eyed  image  is  thrown  on 
the  left  eye,  whether  in  nature  or  by  an  artifice,  we  at  once 
perceive  depth  or  solidity  in  the  object.”  The  technical  prob- 
lem then,  in  stereo-roentgenography  was,  first  to  obtain  two 
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negatives  corresponding  to  the  right-eyed  and  to  the  left- 
eyed  image  respectively,  and  second,  to  view  simultaneously, 
by  means  of  some  suitable  optical  device,  the  right-eyed 
image  with  the  right  eye  and  the  left-eyed  image  with  the  left 
eye. 

There  are  at  present  several  types  of  apparatus  which 
enable  us  to  obtain  the  necessary  negatives.  The  common 
principles  in  these  are,  first,  a movable  carrier  for  the  X-ray 
tube,  and  second,  a movable  carrier  for  the  X-rav  plates. 

In  the  movement  of  the  tube  there  are  four  details  requir- 
ing consideration.  First,  recalling  that  the  X-rays  originate 
at  the  so-called  target  of  the  tube,  this  target  should  be  moved 
in  a plane  parallel  to  the  X-ray  plate,  in  order  that  the  focal 
distance  may  be  equal  in  both  exposures.  Second,  between  the 
first  and  second  exposures  the  target  should  be  moved  a dis- 
tance slightly  less  than  the  inter-pupillary  distance.  Six- 
centimeters  has  been  found  satisfactory.  Thus  every  one  who 
has  good  use  of  both  eyes  can  see  the  stereo  picture  and  per- 
sons with  a greater  pupillary  distance  can  estimate,  by  means 
o their  personal  equation,  the  amount  of  fore-shortening  and 
allow  for  it.  Third,  the  target  should  be  moved  in  a line 
parallel  to  rather  than  across  the  spine  of  the  patient  because 
this  enables  us  to  see  around  the  ribs,  thereby  obtaining  a 
less  obstructed  view  of  the  lung  fields.  Fourth,  the  target 
should  not  be  too  near  the  plate.  Twenty-five  inches  is  a 
good  working  average. 

As  to  the  movement  of  the  plates  it  is  merely  necessary  that 

firlt'T?  a °n  eXP°SUTe  °°CUpy  the  P°8iti«n  held  by  the 
first  plate  during  its  exposure.  Finally,  the  total  time  re 

qmred  for  the  two  exposures,  and  the  movement  of  tube  and 
plates  must  not  exceed  a period  of  easily  sustained  inspiration 
a time  well  under  ten  seconds.  For  observing  «,  Pe  • , ’ 
plates,  the  stereoscope  devised  by  Whetstone  early  in 
century,  is  most  generally  used.  ' ° last 

Turning  now  to  a study  of  the  shadow  pictures  seen  in 
stereo-roentgenographs  of  human  chests,  let  us  iW  .TV 
Hieuoma,  before  „,„npting  to  tertbe 

On  examining  a stereo-rcentgenograph  of  a M 
one  sees  the  shadow  picture  of  the^on  f th°rax’ 

covering  of  ’“b 

low,  where  it  is  bounded  bv  the  shna  ,aUty’  eMePt  he- 

The  shadows  within  the  chest  cavity  seen  as  diaPh«gm- 
m Hioir  i —i.of  I’  seen  as  we  have  stated 

mam 


in  their  normal  relations,  are  madilv  divided'  mtoT  § 
g>-ouPs:  first,  the  “heavy  central  shadow"  m“l 

11  ar  •'  from  the  upper  boundary  0f  the  eh  fendm«  lrreg- 
diaphragm ; second,  the  “ hilus  shadow  - CaV“y  to  tho 

to  a distance  of  four  or  five  centime!  ' dlatln8  lrregularlv 
fifth  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebra -'and  Tf  °f  ** 
markings  ” seen  in  the  luno  field,  ’ d thlrd> the  “ linear 
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distance  of  four  or  five  centimoirv  • ~ 0— *** 

dw-fu  , eters  °n  either  side  of  the 

i ; 3 

The  “heavy  central  shadow”"need  not  u 
detail.  It  is  cast  by  the  vertebra  aid  I * deSCribed  in 
tents;  the  heart,  aorta  and  other  lari  , media^inal  con- 
agus,  lymphatics  and  connective  L trachea>  °«>ph- 
usually  lie  distinguished  as  a band  I,  ' The  traehea  can 
parallel  bands  of  great  density,  extendte*  S®"1*3’  t>°rdered  bv 
neck.  Often  it  can  be  seen'  to  divit  ^ tbe 

de  of  the  fifth 


dorsal  vertebra,  the  shadow  of  one  bronchus  goin-f  to  th-  -i 
and  the  other  to  the  left  hilus.  The  right  is  the  more  i- 
seen  as  the  left  passes  under  the  aortic  arch  and  is  , 
obscured  for  some  distance.  In  good  plates,  these  brash  1 
shadows  may  be  seen  to  subdivide  and  extend  into  tbe  fee  1 
fields,  as  a part  of  the  heavy  trunks,  to  be  described  diref- 
The  hilus  shadow,  as  has  been  stated,  is  cast  by  the  prim- 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  their  contained  i 
the  walls  of  the  primary  bronchi,  and  the  lymphatic :: 
fibrous  tissue  surrounding  these  structures.  Nbnnafc : 
hilus  shadow  is  of  moderate  density,  irregular  in  outline  t 
of  small  extent,  merging  internally  with  the  beau  an 
shadow.  Externally  the  hilus  has  a sharp  border  which 
made  irregular  by  the  heavy  trunks  emerging  from  it  into  i 
lung  fields. 

The  shadows  in  the  lung  fields  may  be  subdivided  into  it 
groups ; the  heavy  trunks  and  the  fine  linear  marking:  To 
heavy  trunks  appear  as  definite  shadows  radiating  from 
hilus  shadow  toward  the  periphery.  Three  groups  can  Ki- 
be seen  on  the  right  side,  one  group  running  upward  and  < 
ward,  another  outward  and  the  third  downward  and  oamx ; 
These  groups  mark  what  we  call  divisions.  They  corrsp 
roughly  to  the  lobes  of  the  lung.  On  the  left  side  cab  tr 
such  groups  can  be  seen,  one  extending  upward  and  onw.  j 
the  other  downward  and  outward.  Distally  these  heavy  trei.  j 
divide  and  subdivide  producing  the  radiating  shadow;  it . 
nated  as  the  fine  linear  markings.  Examined  more  cart:;, 
these  fine  radiating  shadows  appear  as  fairly  definite  star- 
lines  extending  toward  the  periphery,  but  with  our  technic: 
they  are  lost  on  the  normal  plate  before  they  reach  the  perir- 
erv  of  the  lung.  These  shadows  are  the  combined  sb»? 
cast  by  the  blood  vessels  with  their  contained  blood,  the r- 
of  the  bronchi,  reinforced  by  the  accompanying  bmpfe 
and  fibrous  tissue.  The  heavy  trunks  are  the  shadows  of 
large  branches  distributed  to  separate  lobes  of  the  lung, 
linear  markings  are  the  shadows  cast  by  the  smaller  hr® 
distributed  to  the  various  lobules  of  the  separate  lobes  T 
linear  markings  in  the  lower  left  division  of  the  ta? 
rarely  distinct,  owing  to  movement,  during  exposure.  «- 
sioned  by  the  cardiac  contractions.  Therefore  alterari'.n 
the  character  of  the  markings  in  this  region  cannot  be  n 
rately  determined. 

Beai-ing  in  mind,  then,  this  normal  shadow  picture,  e1^ 
consider  the  stereo-roentgenographs  of  chests  in  whic 
but  definite  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  iovn 


notedia*- 
tbe  line-1' 


physical  examination.  In  such  cases  changes  are 
hilus  shadow,  the  heavy  trunks  and  especially  in 
markings. 

The  hilus  shadow  shows  usually  an  irregular  lllcrJ^ 
area  and  density  with  here  and  there  small  irregular  ^ 
of  very  marked  density.  These  bright  areas  of  great  . 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  chest  of  calcified  caseous  or  ^ 
glands,  while  the  increased  area  and  density  of  t R 
shadow  is  due  to  a general  increase  in  the  fibrous  an  1®^. 
tissue  which  accompanies  a local  or  general  me 1 ^ 
Such  changes  alone  are  of  very  slight  diagnostic fi' 1 
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rngi  mm— «y  or  EBPBFgUlous  origin,  indicate  an  old  pro- 
more  or  less  healed.  In  fact  the  presence  of  calcified 
ds,  the  other  conditions  being  favorable,  may  be  taken  as 
>od  prognostic  sign. 

he  heavy  trunks  extending  toward  the  involved  area 
illy  appear  broader,  denser  and  less  regular  in  outline 
in  the  normal.  Here  again  this  change  in  the  heavy 
ks  is  not  necessarily  tuberculous  in  origin,  so  that  too 
t importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  change  alone, 
ceompanying  this  alteration  in  the  heavy  trunks  we  find 
le  diseased  area  a similar  change  affecting  the  fine  linear 
kings.  They  appear  broader,  denser  and  less  regular  in 
ine,  frequently  their  course  is  studded,  sometimes  almost 
bliteration  of  the  lines.  We  can  no  longer  trace  them  as 
ating  but  find  them  broken  in  continuity  and  reaching  to 
ear  the  periphery.  As  a result  of  these  changes  the  linear 
kings  appear  to  cross  and  interweave,  producing  a delicate 
'ork  of  varying  sized  me6h.  In  the  uninvolved  areas  of 
lung  the  shadow  picture  may  be  normal  or  there  may  be  a 
it  alteration,  such  as  thickening  or  increased  density  of  the 
ks  and  linear  markings.  The  anatomical  explanation  of 
altered  shadow  picture  we  are  not  at  this  time  ready  to 
ass,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  hilus 
ow,  the  thickening  of  the  trunks,  together  with  the  altera- 
5 in  the  linear  markings — increase  in  density  and  breadth, 
ding,  interweaving  and  extension  to  the  periphery— con- 
ite  a shadow  picture  characteristic  of  early  pulmonary 
rculosis.  As  the  lesion  progresses  the  alterations  become 
e marked,  the  linear  markings  are  more  and  more  broken 
nd  irregular,  the  studdings  become  larger  and  denser  and 
interweaving  closer,  until  eventually  the  whole  area  ap- 
s as  a more  or  less  homogenous  shadow  of  increased  den- 
due  to  the  presence  of  gross  areas  of  consolidation  within 
lung.  The  more  advanced  change  due  to  cavity  forma- 
we  need  not  discuss  at  this  time. 

9 have  now  considered  the  appearance  of  the  stereo-rcent- 
jraph  of  the  normal  chest  and  of  the  typically  early  tuber- 
is  chest  However,  all  cases  do  not  fall  into  these  two 
is.  In  the  clinical  report  by  Dr.  Wolman  the  cases  were 
ed  into  five  groups:  (1)  Normal;  (2)  Diseased  but  not 
rculosis;  (3)  Probably  Tuberculosis;  (4)  Definitely 
rculosis;  (5)  Healed  Tuberculosis.  It  must  be  clearly 
stood  that  the  stereo-roentgenographic  examination  does 
taw  a sharp  line  of  differentiation  between  these  various 
s any  more  than  does  the  clinical  examination.  In 
ng  the  border  line  cases  the  personal  attitude  and  ex- 
ce  of  the  examiner  is  of  great  importance.  We  cannot, 
ore,  set  forth  any  absolute  rules  to  be  applied  in  the 
(cation  of  every  case,  but  a brief  description  of  the 
r pictures  which  we  consider  typical  of  the  various 
i may  be  of  some  assistance. 

normal  picture  has  already  been  discussed.  It  might 
ktioned  that  with  advancing  age  there  is  an  increase  in 
pity  of  all  the  shadows,  hilus,  heavy  trunks,  and  linear 
Igs,  for  which  due  allowance  must  be  made. 
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pearance  of  acute  pneumonia,  abscess,  gangrene,  cyst,  etc., 
except  to  say  that  they  should  cause  no  diagnostic  difficulty. 
There  is,  however,  a large  class  of  cases  presenting  indefinite 
clinical  signs  suggesting  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  upon 
examination  disclose  an  interesting  and  sometimes  puzzling 
appearance.  The  hilus  shadow  and  heavy  trunks  are  increased 
in  area  and  density,  but  sharply  defined,  radiate,  often  reach- 
ing close  to  the  periphery.  These  changes  are  usually  diffuse 
rather  than  localized  and  there  is  also  an  absence  of  the  inter- 
weaving and  studding  characteristic  of  the  tuberculous  cases. 

In  the  probably  tuberculous  cases  some  of  the  characteristic 
alterations  are  seen  but  the  picture  is  not  complete.  There 
may  be  the  changes  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  hilus  and 
heavy  trunks  and  suggestive  alterations  in  the  linear  mark- 
ings, or  some  other  atypical  alteration.  These  are  the  cases 
that  require  the  most  careful  study  and  judgment  in  reaching 
a diagnosis.  The  history,  symptoms  and  physical  examina- 
tions are  essential  in  these  cases. 

The  moderately  advanced  and  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  readily  recognized.  In  the  less  advanced 
cases,  careful  study  will  disclose  the  alterations  in  the  linear 
markings,  heavy  trunks  and  hilus  shadow  previously  de- 
scribed. If  in  such  cases  the  fine  linear  markings  are  fuzzy, 
or  seem  to  merge  to  form  a cloud  effect,  such  as  a film  of 
tobacco  smoke  in  a close  room,  an  active  tuberculosis  would 
be  suggested. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  linear  markings  in  a limited  area 
! are  sharply  defined  and  dense  and  show  heavy  studdings  be- 
yond the  trunks,  a healed  lesion  is  suggested.  This  condition 
is  emphasized  if  it  is  accompanied  with  heavy  coarse  inter- 
weavings which  reach  to  or  near  the  periphery.  The  heavy 
trunk  leading  to  such  an  area  is  usually  broad  and  dense  as  is 
the  hilus  on  the  same  side.  Numerous  calcified  areas  would 
complete  the  picture,  but  such  a diagnosis  should  not  be  made 
from  the  plates  alone. 

One  other  change  which  is  almost  constant  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  which  is  less  often  diagnosed,  either  clinically 
or  radiographically,  is  pleurisy.  Marked  localized  thickenings 
and  interlobular  pleurisies  are  recognizable,  but  the  evenly 
distributed  pleurisy  which  spreads  uniformly  over  one  or  both 
pleural  surfaces  usually  defies  detection.  On  the  other  hand, 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  even  of  moderate  magnitude,  is  readily 
detected  and  presents  a most  interesting  appearance  in  the 
stereo-roentgenograph.  The  fluid  is  seen  to  be  pressed  up 
around  the  periphery  of  the  chest  cavity.  The  line  of  contact 
between  the  shadow  of  the  fluid  and  the  shadow  of  the  lung  is 
not,  however,  a smooth  rounded  surface,  but  rather  a series  of 
cup-like  depressions.  Apparently  the  pressure  of  the  lung 
upon  the  fluid  is  not  uniform,  there  being  bands  between 
which  the  pressure  upon  the  fluid  is  greater  than  at  the  bands. 
Emerson  has  compared  the  position  of  the  pleural  effusion 
pressed  upon  by  the  lung  with  the  position  of  water  in  a bottle 
pressed  upon  by  an  inflated  rubber  bag.  The  simile  would  be 
more  exact  if  the  rubber  bag  were  covered  by  a balloon  net. 
Regarding  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  in  pleurisy  with 
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effusion  the  upper  border  of  the  fluid  moves  on  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  patient;  the  X-ray  shows  but  slight  if  any  change 
in  the  fluid  level  whether  the  patient  he  in  the  erect  or  re- 
cumbent position. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Wolman  clearly  illustrates  the  value  of 
this  method  of  studying  pulmonary  lesions.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  the  first  report  of  any  careful  stereo-rcentgeno- 
graphic  study  of  the  alterations  in  the  fine  linear  markings 
occurring  in  pulmonary  disease  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  We 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  explain  on  anatomical 
grounds  the  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  linear  mark- 
ings. However,  although  the  method  is  still  empirical  and 
controlled  only  by  careful  clinical  examinations,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  of  its  great  worth  and  feel  that  its  more  general 
adoption  would  greatly  increase  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the 
radiographic  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  conditions. 

PART  II. 

By  Walter  W.  Boabdman,  M.  D.,  and  Kennon  Dunham, 
M.  D. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  Rcentgen  rays  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  some  authorities  placing  them  above  ordinary 
physical  examination,  others  on  a par  with  physical  examina- 
tion and  still  others  denying  to  them  any  such  position.  To 
investigate  this  matter  it  was  decided  to  install  an  X-ray 
apparatus  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Phipps  Dispensary  and  to 
study  an  extensive  series  of  cases,  controlled  by  careful  clinical 
examination,  tuberculin  tests,  etc. 

In  reading  an  X-ray  plate,  as  in  the  study  of  a pathological 
specimen,  it  is  first  necesary  to  become  familiar  with  the  nor- 
mal before  trying  to  interpret  the  abnormal.  Further  as  in 
studying  a pathological  specimen  it  is  important  to  know  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  various  units  so  in  an 
X-ray  plate  it  is  important  to  know  the  anatomical  basis  for 
the  shadows  seen.  We  therefore  turned  our  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

Remembering  that  in  an  X-ray  plate  we  have  merelv  a 
record  of  differences  of  density, -the  tissues  of  greater  density 
appearing  as  light  areas,  those  of  less  density  as  dark  ™ as  % 
we  know  that  the  shadows  seen  correspond  to  =t  * * eaS’~ 
the  chest  possessing  greater  density  than  the  struc^rJi? 
diately  surrounding  them.  On  the  single  plate  wl  l,  . 
necessity  various  shadows  superimposed one^poJ °f 
In  stereoscopic  plates,  however  the  chest  i=  P the  other- 
the  shadows  occupying  the  same  relative 
as  the  structures  which  cast  these  shadows  * th®  lmaSe 
The  advantage  of  the  stereo ^ 
Rtudv  of  t,hp.  vnrmna  oV»o^~ ...  ^ *or  the  careful 


study  of  the  various  shadows  must  thor  f \ ^ the  care* 
Turning  ih„  ^ «“-“»'■ 
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work,  with  its  covering  of  soft  nart  ^ of  the  bony  f rai 
cept  inferiorly,  where  the  shadow  of  IT1?1118!.  che8t  ex' 
The  shadows  within  the  chest  cavitv  „ dlaphraSm  « seen. 

- ’ 88  we  have  stated, 


in  their  normal  relations,  may  readily  be  divided  into  fa 
main  groups:  first,  the  heavy  central  shadow  extending fo- 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  chest  cavity  to  the  diaphragm;  ner. 
the  hilus  shadows,  radiating  irregularly  to  a distance  oi 
or  five  centimeters  on  either  side  of  the  center  of  the  pie- 1 
ceding  shadow,  and  finally  the  finer  markings  seen  in  e 
lung  fields. 

Owing  to  imperfections  of  apparatus,  the  hilus  shadows  si: 
the  finer  markings  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  upon  the  platt| 
of  the  earlier  workers  and  it  was  not  until  1900  that 
attracted  any  serious  consideration.  Thus  Hickey1  states 
we  find  various  shadows  constantly  present  which  are  inte- 
preted  as  shadows  of  the  bronchi  by  some,  shadows  of  it- 
pleura  by  others,  and  shadows  of  consolidation  by  still  ota 
However,  he  believed  them  to  be  perfectly  normal,  and  basin: 
his  opinion  on  various  injections,  concluded  that  they  wi- 
the shadows  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vesels. 

Holzknecht  * believed  that  the  hilus  shadows  were  dee  i 
pulmonary  blood  vessels;  but  to  the  smaller  vessels  situate: 
near  the  surface  of  the  chest  next  the  plate,  rather  than  to  it 
large  centrally  situated  vessels. 

De  la  Camp  * disproved  Holzknechf  s contention  by  X-tayicj 
serial  frontal  sections  of  a cadaver.  By  this  means  he 
nitely  proved  that  the  hilus  shadows  were  due  to  organs  whid 
originate  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  branch  out  toward  t 
periphery  and  are  not  due  to  formations  near  the  ph 
From  various  injection  experiments  he  also  concluded  ti- 
the bronchi  were  responsible  for  these  shadows  and  that  t 
vessels  took  practically  no  part  in  them. 

Holzknecht  and  Kienbock*  rejected  the  conclusions 
la  Camp  and  stated  that  they  believed  the  pulmonary  vs? 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  shadows  and  that  i 
bronchi  participated  in  them  to  but  a slight  extent. 

De  la  Camp,*  after  further  careful  experimental 
acknowledged  that  the  blood  vessels  might  cast  some  i 
but  held  that  they  were  secondary  in  importance  to 
bronchi  as  a source  of  the  hilus  shadows. 

Cowl*  very  definitely  states  that  the  shadows . norm 
present  in  the  fields  of  the  lungs  are  due  to  the  ray-1  espre 
ing  lung  vessels  and  bronchi,  but  he  brings  fort  no  p 
his  statement. 

Rieder1  speaks  of  the  irregular  spotted  mar  ngs 
the  lung  fields  and  states  that  they  are  cans  ®°re  • 
pulmonary  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  than  by  e 
Later  he  states  that  the  anatomical  nature  o ® 
stripes  and  hilus  shadows  has  not  yet  been  d®  ™ 
that  most  investigators  believe  both  bronchi  an  00 
play  a part  in  the  production  of  these  shadows.  ^ 

Cunnington  “ describes  a “ tree  branch  stria  ion  ^ 
noted  in  only  a few  of  hiB  tuberculous  cases  an  w j 
lieves  is  due  to  the  distended  lymphatics  draining 
&r&£i8«  .1 

Many  others  have  expressed  opinions  regar  in®  t 
mical  basis  of  these  shadows,  but  have  made  no 
prove  their  statements.  As  Rieder  has  sai  > ® ^ 

erally  accepted  opinion  regarding  these  sha  ows  i 
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conclude  that  “ the  anatomical  sub-stratum  of  the  hilus  shadow 
consists  entirely  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  bronchial  arborization  gives  no 
shadow  on  the  Rontgen  plate.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  in  abnormal  conditions,  dilated  bronchus  tilled  with  pus, 
it  may  give  a shadow.” 

Prom  the  foregoing  references  to  the  literature  it  is  evident 
that  the  question  as  to  the  anatomical  basis  for  many  of  the 
shadows  seen  in  X-ray  plates  of  the  chest  had  not  been  settled, 
[n  our  investigations  upon  this  question  the  work  falls  into 
four  divisions:  first,  studies  of  stereoscopic  X-ray  plates  of 
aormal  and  diseased  chests  before  death;  second,  studies  of 
stereoscopic  plates  taken  shortly  after  death,  the  X-ray  read- 
ing being  carefully  compared  with  the  autopsy  findings; 
;hird,  studies  of  stereoscopic  X-ray  plates  of  animal  and  human 
ceings  in  which  blood  vessels  and  bronchi  had  been  injected 
ivith  bismuth  or  other  similar  materials;  and  fourth,  studies 
>f  stereoscopic  X-ray  plates  of  the  lungs  of  animals  and 
mman  beings  upon  which  more  or  less  dissection  had  been 
lone.  The  use  of  the  stereoscope  and  the  dissection  were  of 
greatest  value. 

Prom  our  study  of  the  stereoscopic  X-rays  of  normal  and 
liseased  chests,  several  points  were  settled.  First,  the  hilus 
shadow  is  due  to  structures  originating  at  the  root  of  the 
ung  and  radiating  toward  the  periphery,  as  demonstrated  by 
De  la  Camp,  since  with  the  stereoscope  these  shadows  were 
seen  in  their  normal  relations  to  the  other  structures  in  the 
:hest.  Second  we  were  able  to  divide  these  radiating  shadows 
n the  hilus  region  and  also  in  the  lung  fields  into  groups 
lorresponding  to  the  anatomical  division  of  the  lung  into 
obes ; three  on  the  right,  two  on  the  left.  These  subdivisions 
rere  very  beautifully  seen  in  the  stereoscopic  plates  of  injected 
ungs. 

The  shadow  cast  by  the  heart,  with  its  surrounding  peri- 
ardium  and  by  the  aorta,  is  too  well  known  to  require  eom- 
lent.  The  tracheal  shadow,  in  many  plates,  could  be  defi- 
itely  traced  from  the  larynx  into  the  hilus  shadow  as  a band 
f slight  density  lying  between  parallel  bands  of  great 
snsity ; in  several  cases  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  could  be 
learly  traced  well  out  into  the  lung  fields.  Aneurisms  and 
ilatations  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were  readily  recognized  and 
leir  location  determined. 

Prom  our  autopsy  work  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  enlarged 
id  calcified  lymph  glands  may  be  easily  recognized  if  occur- 
ng  about  the  edge  of  or  outside  the  heavy  central  shadow ; if 
ley  occur  within  the  heavy  central  shadow  it  may  be  impos- 
ble  to  pick  them  out.  Without  doubt  the  heavy  central 
adow  is  past  by  structures  in  the  mediastinum;  the  heart 
ith  its  pericardium  and  great  vessels,  the  oesophagus,  the 
ills  of  the  trachea,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  mediastinal 
nnective  tissue.  But  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  recog- 
se  the  shadows  corresponding  to  some  of  these  different 
ructure8. 

One  of  our  autopsy  experiments  gave  interesting  informa- 


verteDrai  snaaow  ana  extenamg  irom  the  clavicle  to  the  base 
of  the  heart.  This  shadow  must  be  cast  by  structures  on  the 
right  side  of  the  superior  mediastinum.  Here  we  have  the 
superior  vena  cava  surounded  by  lymphatics  and  mediastinal 
tissue.  In  order  to  demonstrate  what  part,  if  any,  this  vessel 
played  in  the  production  of  this  shadow,  a body  was  placed 
upon  the  table  and  a set  of  plates  taken.  The  right  internal  j 
jugular  vein  was  then  opened  and  a rubber  tube  filled  with  i 
lead  shot  passed  some  distance  into  it  and  a second  set  of 
plates  taken.  In  these  the  shadow  of  the  tube  and  shot  can 
be  seen  extending  from  the  neck  through  the  shadow  under 
consideration  and  into  the  heart  shadow.  At  autopsy  the 
tube  was  found  to  have  traversed  the  right  internal  jugular, 
the  right  innominate,  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  right  auricle 
and  to  have  entered  the  inferior  vena  cava.  We  therefore  feel 
justified  in  stating  that  the  superior  vena  cava,  with  its  con- 
tained blood,  is  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the  shadow 
seen;  the  lymphatics  and  fibrous  tissue,  however,  must  play 
some  part  in  its  production. 

The  results  obtained  from  our  injection  experiments  of 
animal  and  human  lungs  were  disappointing.  Plates  taken 
after  injecting  bismuth  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  showed 
shadows  apparently  corresponding  in  position  and  size  to  the 
shadows  normally  seen  at  the  hilum  and  in  the  lung  fields. 
However,  plates  taken  after  similarly  injecting  the  blood  ves- 
sels disclosed  shadows  also  apparently  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion and  size  to  the  normal  shadows.  If  both  bronchi  and 
blood  vessels  were  injected  the  shadows  appearing  on  the  plates 
were  too  dense  to  allow  of  careful  study.  Hence  as  a means 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  this  method  was  valueless,  as 
might  have  been  inferred  by  the  widely  different  conclusions 
reached  by  the  earlier  investigators  using  the  method. 

Our  dissection  work  on  animal  lungs  was  more  satisfactory, 
especially  the  series  in  which  pigs’  lungs  were  used.  These 
gave  very  beautiful  pictures  showing  the  bronchi  as  areas  of 
decreased  density.  Partial  injections  of  pigs’  lungs  showed 
the  artery  to  be  directly  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the 
bronchus,  the  vein  in  contact  with  the  other  side.  An  in- 
structive experiment  consisted  in  carefully  separating  the 
lobules  from  over  a bronchus,  which  was  exposed  throughout 
its  course  from  hilum  to  periphery.  A section  of  the  bron- 
chus was  now  removed  and  placed  on  another  portion  of  the 
lung.  The  plates  taken  showed  first  a definite  shadow  cast  by 
the  removed  bronchus;  second,  definite  shadows  cast  by  the 
artery  and  the  vein  in  the  space  from  which  the  bronchus  had 
been  removed.  These  latter  shadows  were  less  dense  than  the 
shadows  with  which  they  were  continuous  above  and  below. 

In  other  words,  the  arteries  and  veins  cast  shadows  in  X-ray 
plates  of  pigs’  lungs,  but  normally  their  shadows  are  aug- 
mented by  the  shadow  of  the  bronchus.  Thus  the  veins,  the 
arteries  and  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  cast  shadows  of  great 
density  in  the  pigs’  lungs;  the  lumen  of  the  bronchi  appears 
as  a shadow  of  slight  density.  It  now  became  important  to 
repeat  this  experiment  on  a human  lung. 

To  this  end  a normal  human  lung  was  obtained  as  soon 
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after  death  as  possible,  inflated  to  its  natural  degree  and  the 
first  set  of  plates  taken.  In  these,  lines  of  increased  density 
were  readily  seen,  radiating  from  the  root  of  the  lung  toward 
the  periphery.  The  lung  tissue  in  the  region  corresponding 
to  one  of  the  more  definite  lines  was  carefully  separated  until  a 
vessel  was  exposed  throughout  its  course.  In  the  second  set 
of  plates  the  shadow  cast  by  the  exposed  vessel,  a vein,  was 
seen  to  correspond  in  position  to  the  shadow  on  the  first  plate. 
The  vein  was  now  carefully  removed  and  placed  across  another 
portion  of  the  lung,  and  a third  set  of  plates  taken.  In  these 
a definite  shadow  was  cast  by  the  removed  vein  and  a shadow 
was  still  present  in  the  original  position  but  of  lessened 
density.  Beneath  the  vein  lay  the  artery  and  this  was  now 
removed  and  placed  parallel  to  the  vein,  and  the  course  of  the 
bronchus  which  was  now  exposed  was  mapped  out  with  two 
pins.  In  the  fourth  set  of  plates  the  bronchial  shadow  was 
distinct,  although  faint,  running  between  the  pins,  and  a 
definite  shadow  was  present  corresponding  to  the  removed 
artery.  The  bronchus  was  now  removed  and  placed  parallel 
to  the  vein  and  artery.  The  plates  now  showed  an  absence  of 
any  shadow  in  the  original  location  and  definite  shadows  cast 
by  the  vein,  artery  and  bronchus.  The  proximal  end  of  the 
bronchus  m which  cartilage  was  present  cast  a very  marked 

tWrt°W'  llVe11<m  °f  the  Primar-V  br0neh,IS  and  of  the  large 
thick  walled  pulmonary  artery  was  now  placed  side  by  side  on 

The  f ^ 1U“g’  aDd  plate  ™ mad" 

The  plates  showed  a very  definite  shadow  cast  by  the  primary 

bronchus  and  a much  less  marked  shadow  cast  by  the  walls  of 
he  pulmonary  artery.  Finally  two  other  vessels  wer  7 posed 
and  by  means  of  syringes  blood,  to  which  a small  amount  of 
sodium  citrate  had  been  added  to  prevent  coJralST 
injected  directly  into  them.  The  plates  of  this  W ’ 
showed  slight  but  definite  increase  in  the  Ln  it  0 SThT 

SEa  ,h'  ">  - - “OK  aiT- 

the^uSr  T*  l^haHhl 

walls  of  the  veins  and  the  walls  of  the  l 1 • artenes’  tbe 

in  x-„,  P,„„ 

that  these  structures  bound  together  as  the  ^t^7  and 
amount  of  fibrous  tisue  and  surrounded  bv  the  T ^ 3 8ma1' 
collectively  responsible  for  the  ch  ,i  7 th  lympbatics,  a« 

contamed  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  inere  ^ ^ normall3- 

the  density  of  the  shadow  cast  ami  ?i  t0  SOrae  deSree 
the  large  bronchi  are  capable  of  castm0  ^ tbe  waUs  of 
which  normally  are  heavier  than  the  8^7^  shadows 

of  the  large  vessels.  However  h } * ^ ^ the 

contained  blood,  cast  a homogenous’ tTV*  th«r 

bronchi,  with  their  contained  ai/ cast  h d°W’  whereas  the 

consisting  of  two  parallel  band’s  of  8 Ve?\dliiereat  shadow, 
by  an  area  of  slight  density.  f ^ * density  separated 
We  therefore  believe  that  « 

shadows  seen  in  the  lung  fields  ba8is  of  the 

plates  of  normal  chests  « definj,  ,at  tbe  hllum  in  X-ray 
,h,aow  i, « The  wi“ 

es  of  the  pulmonary 
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vessels  with  their  contained  blood  and  by  the  walls  of  ii 
primary  branches  of  the  bronchi,  together  with  the  Iymphat: 
glands  and  fibrous  tissue  which  accompany  these  stature 
and  bind  them  together.  Remembering  that  the  large  Ik 
vessels  cast  a uniform  shadow,  the  blood  vessels  probably  at- 
count  for  a greater  part  of  the  hilus  shadow  than  do  the  tr 
parallel  shadows  cast  by  the  branches  of  the  bronchi;  hm 
ever,  this  bronchial  shadow  is  a very  definite  part  of  th 
general  whole.  The  shadows  seen  in  the  lung  fields  are  ii- 
due  to  the  blood  vessels  with  their  contained  blood  and  to  tb 
walls  of  the  bronchi.  The  surrounding  fibrous  and  lymphar 
tissue  is  normally  so  slight  that  it  probably  plays  little  pa 
in  the  production  of  these  shadows.  Here  again  the  bk 
vessels,  with  their  contained  blood,  must  cast  more  shade-, 
than  do  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi  with  their  contains 
air,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  bronchial  shadow  cannot  • 
neglected  as  a factor  in  the  production  of  the  finer  markin; 
in  the  lung  fields. 
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PART  III. 

By  Samuel  Wolman,  M.  D. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  better  accomplished  if 
confess  to  you  that  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  work,  I 
ceived  a profound  distrust  of  diagnoses  that  had  to  be  based  e. 
Dr.  Dunham’s  peculiar  stereoscopic  markings.  But  now  I 
testify  to  my  conversion  to  a belief  in  these  same  scon) 
markings.  The  original  distrust  was  as  natural  as  the  conse- 
quent conversion,  for  the  markings  and  interweavings  dechr 
to  be  pathognomonic  of  tuberculous  changes  in  the  lungt®*- 
had  no  assignable  anatomical  or  even  clinical  basis.  e 1 
all  read  of  tubercles  large  and  small,  of  caseated  areas, 
foci  of  softening,  of  thickening  and  congestion  aronn  e 
such  areas,  even  of  gross  tuberculous  fibrosis,  yet  no  »{f 
all  this  was  competent  to  explain  why,  for  example,  in  tire  P* 
enee  of  a small  tuberculous  focus  at  an  apex,  a peculiar  c 


aeteristic,  recognizable,  and  yet  delicate  tracery 


should  develop 


- , , 1L.  TeIi 

throughout  a large  surrounding  area,  and  extend  ^ 
periphery  of  the  organ ; and  the  more  advanced  the  ®oa 
more  extensive,  the  grosser  this  traoery.  These  markings  ^ 
unexplained,  mysterious,  not  attachable  to  our  existing  s; 


of  knowledge,  had  then  for  us  no  meaning,  hor  even  n^ 
we  know  of  any  acceptable  explanation.  However,  a 
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XHS  cmrid&l  notes  of  all  the  cases  reported  in  this  paper, 
were  made  before  the  radiographs  were  taken.  The  radio- 
graphic  study  and  diagnosis,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  history  or  clinical  findings. 
Needless  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the  patients  themselves  was 
not  such  that  snap-shot  diagnoses  could  be  made  by  the  radio- 
grapher, for  we  did  not  send  Dr.  Dunham  emaciated  and 
buxom  patients  alternately  for  examination.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  make  the  test  severe,  we  sent  comparatively  few  advanced 
jases,  since  the  plates  of  these  showed  gross  markings,  such  as 
ire  easily  seen  on  single  plates,  and  it  was  the  stereographic 
markings  that  we  were  most  curious  to  study.  And  then  too, 
jur  study  of  the  advanced  cases  soon  convinced  us  that  our 
fiinical  technique  could  be  safely  subjected  to  a more  search- 
ing criticism,  for  there  was  an  extremely  gratifying  coin- 
cidence of  the  physical  and  radiographic  findings.  And  here 
t may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the  stereographic  plates  show 
lot  less,  but  more,  than  the  single  plate  readings,  so  that  not 
inly  were  we  testing  the  radiograph,  but  the  radiograph,  in 
;um,  was  testing  the  clinical  work. 

In  recording  the  clinical  findings,  our  aim  was  first  to  note 
;very  abnormality  of  the  physical  signs;  secondly,  on  the  basis 
>f  history,  symptoms,  sputum  examination,  tuberculin  tests, 
ind  physical  signs,  to  decide  whether  these  signs  should  be 
ittributed  to  tuberculosis  or  not.  The  radiographer,  in  his 
urn,  noted  all  abnormal  markings  in  the  lungs,  and  would 
hen  commit  himself  in  writing  as  to  their  etiology. 

This  series  embraces  92  cases,  and  in  only  seven  of  the  92 
vas  there  a disagreement  between  the  clinical  and  the  X-ray 
indings.  However,  in  six  of  these  seven,  the  disagreement 
ras  only  partial  and  comparatively  slight,  so  that  in  only  one 
f the  92  cases  was  there  a definite  clash. 

Let  us  first  study  the  six  instances  of  only  partial  agree- 
lent: 

Case  I. — Clinically,  Impairment  at  right  apex.  The  stereoscope 
iow3  impairment  at  both  apices,  but  much  more  marked  at  the 
ght.  Both  clinical  and  X-ray  diagnoses  are:  not  definitely  tuber- 
ilous. 

Case  II. — Age  6.  Clinically,  transient  rftles  in  the  upper  chest 
i each  side,  which  we  were  not  willing  to  diagnose  as  tubercu- 
is.  The  X-ray  suggests  tuberculosis  in  both  upper  lobes.  The 
per  ceni  tuberculin  eye  test  was  positive. 

Case  III. — A girl  of  16  with  mild  mitral  insufficiency.  Clinic- 
y,  fibrous  changes  in  right  upper  and  lower  lobes,  with  a 
finite  consolidation  at  the  left  base.  This  girl  had  but  few 
mptoms,  except  some  weakness,  and  a moderate  cough.  She 
s examined  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer.  The  question  arose  as  to 
ether  the  insufficiency  could  explain  the  lung  signs.  The  X-ray 
>wed  the  changes  discovered  in  the  right  chest  to  be  of  a tuber- 
ous nature.  The  consolidation  at  the  left  base  was  not  shown, 

: Dr.  Dunham  admits  difficulty  in  reading  the  left  base, 
ecially  where  the  heart  is  enlarged. 

Use  IV. — Clinically  diagnosed  as  tuberculous  at  the  right  apex. 

> X-ray  diagnoses  lesions  at  both  apices,  but  more  marked  on 
right  side. 


crackles.  The  X-ray  agrees  as  to  the  right  lung,  but  shows  also  a 
large  lesion  in  the  left  (This  may  have  been  concealed,  however, 
by  the  compensatory  emphysema  noted  clinically). 

Case  VI. — Colored  woman.  Wasserman  test  -f-,  eye  test  -{-+ 
(6  per  cent).  Clinically,  only  an  impaired  note  over  both  upper 
lobes,  which  we  were  chary  of  diagnosing  as  tuberculous  on 
account  of  the  lues.  X-ray  diagnosis,  tuberculosis  In  both  upper 
lobes. 

Case  VII. — The  one  of  disagreement— concerns  a child  of  three 
years.  The  skin-test  was  positive;  otherwise  the  examination 
was  clinically  negative,  but  the  X-ray  showed  a small  lesion  in  the 
left  lung. 

These  seven  cases  comprise  our  entire  list  of  differences, 
and  we  feel  that  neither  the  clinician  nor  the  radiographer 
emerges  badly  wounded.  Hereafter  our  talk  is  of  harmony, 
and  as  follows. 

The  next  group  is  of  38  cases,  in  which,  clinically,  the 
diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  made  definitely. 
Twelve  of  these  are  far  advanced  cases,  and  in  16  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found.  In  all  these  38,  there  was  agreement  be- 
tween the  clinical  findings  and  the  plates,  as  to  the  position, 
grade,  and  general  extent  of  the  lesions.  (But  it  must  be  said 
that  in  every  case,  the  pulmonary  disturbance,  as  judged  by 
the  interweaving,  is  more  extensive  than  the  lesion,  as  judged 
by  clinical  means.  Even  a slight  apical  lesion  appears  as  a 
long  track  from  the  root) . Four  of  the  cases  were  clinically 
stated  to  be  fibroid.  The  same  diagnosis  was  made  by  the 
X-ray.  However,  two  cases  which  had  at  one  time  given 
definite  physical  signs,  and  had  now  been  for  some  time  with- 
out symptoms,  and  almost  without  signs,  were  reported  by  the 
radiographer  as  tuberculous,  without  any  saving  note.  And 
here  we  must  state  that  the  X-ray,  even  with  the  stereoscope, 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  differentiate  active  from  healed 
lesions.  However,  neither  do  the  physical  signs. 

We  then  have  24  cases  in  which  definite  physical  signs  were 
found.  For  these  signs  a tuberculous  basis  was  suspected,  but 
could  not  be  definitely  affirmed,  clinically.  In  all  these  24, 
the  X-ray  showed  abnormalities  corresponding  to  the  physical 
signs,  and  in  12  of  the  24,  a diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was 
made.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  in  12  of  these 
cases,  that  is,  in  50  per  cent  of  those  marked  only  probably 
tuberculous,  clinically,  the  radiographer  too,  made  a diagnosis 
of  probable,  rather  than  positive,  tuberculosis.  This  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  the  stereograph,  was  extremely  reassuring 
to  those  of  us  who  were  timid  about  relying  on  the  mysterious 
interweavings.  Case  VI  of  this  series  had  a mitral  lesion, 
which  made  us  hesitate  in  diagnosing  tuberculosis.  The  X-ray 
said  tuberculosis,  and  the  sputum  showed  tubercle  bacilli. 
However,  Case  VIII,  which  the  X-ray  diagnosed  as  only  prob- 
able, we  fully  believe  is  tuberculous,  on  the  basis  of  later  signs 
and  symptoms. 

Case  XIV  is  one  of  general  bronchitis,  with  indefinite  signs 
at  the  apices,  but  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  Although 
clinically,  we  were  not  ready  to  diagnose  the  case  as  tubercu- 
lous, yet  we  were  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  However,  the 
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X-ray  note  made  was  “borderline  case.  Suggests  thickened 
bronchi.”  Later  events  showed  no  ground  to  suspect  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  Case  XIX,  the  clinical  diagnosis  was,  thickened  pleura, 
bilateral.  The  X-ray  note  was,  “ Pleurisy  at  the  apices.  Prob- 
ably an  old  tuberculous  lesion.” 

In  Case  XXII,  the  clinical  finding  was  impairment  at 
both  apices,  but  more  on  the  left.  No  rales.  The  X-ray 
reports  both  apices  involved,  but  the  older  lesion  on  the  left. 

The  next  group  comprises  14  cases.  In  these  14,  neither 
the  X-ray  nor  the  physical  examination  noted  any  abnor- 
malities. It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  entire  series  of 
92,  there  was  only  one  other  case  in  which  the  chest  was 
physically  negative,  and  in  that  case,  as  already  stated,  the 
X-ray  showed  a lesion.  This  accord  as  to  absolutely  negative 
findings  on  both  sides  of  the  investigation  in  14  out  of  15 
cases,  so  reported  clinically,  is  of  considerable  significance. 

The  last  group  comprises  eight  cases.  In  these  eight,  the 
diagnosis  of  “ not  tuberculous  ” was  made  by  both  methods, 
but  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  group,  physical  signs  were 
present,  and  were  similarly  reported  by  the  radiographer,  and 
by  the  clinician.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  evidently  the 
stereograph  does  not  report  all  abnormalities  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  as  tuberculous.  ( This  indeed  appeared  also  in 
the  group  of  probable  cases,  as  noted  above).  Case  I of  this 
series  had  definite  tertiary  lues  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Case 
II  was  one  of  bronchial  asthma.  The  X-ray  reports  signs  in 
all  five  lobes,  but  they  suggest  bronchial  trouble,  rather  than 
tuberculosis.  The  patient,  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken 
did  not  give  evidence  of  having  secretion  in  the  bronchi  The 
lungs  that  day  seemed  clear.  In  this  case,  too,  pleural  thick- 
ening  over  the  right  upper  lobe  was  diagnosed  by  both 
methods  In  Case  III,  Dr.  Dunham  refused  to  make  a diag- 
nosis, but  said  the  plate  showed  what  was  perhaps  a healed 
ksion.  The  clinical  history,  too,  suggests  an  old  infection 
whatever  the  etiology. 

We  wish  further  to  mention  two  cases  TWu 
adults,  both  in  apparently  good  health,  but  each  hadTlfisW 
of  chronic  cough  and  expectoration.  Physicallv  tw  ™ 7 
signs  of  severe  general  bronchitis.  However  h/eaeb 
rales  were  more  numerous  on  the  right  side  andth^  6 
moderate  impairment  over  the  upper  lnhe  was 

Tl,  diagnosed  IS*  "Sl“  >»"*' 

marked  in  the  right  lung.  The  patients  5 “ & ’ moTe 

good  health,  and  we  might  have  ban  skeptical  Ta  in 

them  produced  tubercle  bacilli  in  the^Lum  °M  °f 

inclined  to  believe  the  diagnosis  in  the  othe ™ 
the  signs  are  more  emphasized  on  one  side  * Slnce 

To  sum  up : In  only  one  of  the  92  cases  was  tW 
disagreement;  in  only  six,  a partial  6;  there  an  entire 

there  was  entire  agreement.  In  85> 

ally,  24  are  probably  clinically  and  12  ^ positlTe  clinie- 

nosed  as  only  probable  by  the  X-ray  T ® 24  are  diag- 
signs  were  found  by  both  methods  butts^  °aSeS’  physical 
as  not  tuberculous,  and  in  u ca  ’ ,,  hey  were  diagnosed 
as  to  the  entire  freedom  of  both  ljjT®  WM  an  dement 

gs  trom  abnormalities. 


We  think  these  figures  rather  convincing  as  to  the  abi& 
of  the  stereograph  to  discover  abnormalities  and  to  diagms 
them ; and  although  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases,  it  tells  is  r 
more  than  a careful  clinical  examination,  yet  in  a fair  nmle 
of  eases,  and  these  among  the  most  interesting  and  punk 
it  gives  additional  information.  But  we  must  add  the  cants: 
that  a careful  history  is  indispensable,  since  not  even  b 
stereograph  can  tell  an  active  from  a healed  lesion. 

Discussion. 

Db.  P.  H.  Baetjee. — I have  listened  with  a great  deal  f 
pleasure  to  these  three  papers  and  must  congratulate  tl- 
authors  on  the  admirable  work  they  have  presented  to  us  t;- 
night. 

Dr.  Boardman’s  paper  was  of  great  interest  to  me  as  I tfcb 
that  he  has  definitely  settled  the  question  as  to  the  meant:; : 
the  linear  radiation  that  we  see  in  the  X-ray  plate  of  t- 
lungs.  As  you  have  been  told  various  theories  were  held  as  i 
the  meaning  of  these  lines,  some  looking  upon  them  as  simpt 
being  the  small  bronchi,  othere  as  being  due  to  the  veins  si' 
still  others  as  being  due  to  the-  arteries.  I think  that  he  te 
shown  positively  that  these  lines  are  due  to  all  three,  ft 
Dunham’s  paper  was  of  special  interest  to  me  in  that  I do  ». 
agree  with  him  absolutely  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  lias 
markings.  According  to  his  classification  the  lung  is  dividt-: 
into  three  zones,  first,  the  markings  just  outside  of  i- 
sternum,  and  these  he  calls  the  hilum  shadows;  second,  t- 
prolongation  of  these  shadows  out  a little  beyond  the  mil  - 
of  the  lungs,  and  third,  the  zone  that  is  made  up  of  the  to 
markings  extending  to  the  periphery  of  the  lungs.  It  - 
especially  with  the  third  zone  that  we  have  to  deal  as  it  is  up.'- 
these  markings  that  Dr.  Dunham  makes  his  diagnosis  of  at 
tuberculosis.  These  lines  are  not  normally  present  and  e ^ 
found  that  when  they  are  present  and  extend  to  the  per'P A 
it  is  due  to  a tuberculous  change.  As  he  himself  say8  - 
method  of  diagnosis  is  empirical  and  has  no  pathologies  • 
but  that  his  findings  have  also  been  substantiated  by  t et  * 
ical  findings.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  pom  * ■ 
error  could  so  easily  creep  in.  In  the  first  place  the  o ye  ' 
upon  X-ray  findings  is  the  clinical  findings  and  it  seems 
that  this  is  not  an  absolute  proof.  Secondly,  it  seem#  _ 
that  any  chronic  infection  of  the  lungs  could  just 88 
produce  changes  in  the  bands  which  carry  the  artery  > veia 
bronchus.  In  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  « ^ 
marked  thickening  of  these  bands  extending  throug  on 
lungs.  I agree  with  Dr.  Dunham  that  the  irregular;  es^  ^ 
these  linear  markings  which  he  has  termed 
collections  of  small  tubercles  but  they  are  seen  in  a a [ 
of  the  disease.  Since  the  X-ray  will  give  us  e ^ 
changes  in  density  the  X-ray  plate  will  naturally  reco  ■ 
fine  and  minute  changes.  In  many  of  the  plates  t ose^ 
markings  are  very  fine  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
for  the  clinician  either  by  percussion  or  auscultation  < > ^ 
them.  Our  own  experience  here  in  the  hospital  has  ^ 
the  radiograph  will  invariably  show  greater  changes  ^ 
clinical  findings.  Consequently  in  these  very  early  casfc 
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mges  in  the  lung  substance  or  that  the  auscultation  and 
-cuss ion  have  reached  a degree  of  surprising  accuracy. 

Dr.  Dunham  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit  for  this  piece  of 
rk  but  at  the  same  time  my  feeling  is  that  we  must  have 
khological  instead  of  clinical  substantiation  before  we  can 
iolutely  accept  this  method  for  the  determination  of  very 
•ly  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Hamman. — Dr.  Baetjer  has  discussed  these 
aers  from  the  technical  standpoint  and  perhaps  it  would 
well  to  say  a few  words  about  the  early  diagnosis  of 
Lmonary  tuberculosis  from  a clinical  standpoint.  During 
! six  years  that  the  Phipps  Dispensary  has  been  in  exist- 
:e  we  have  given  more  study  to  this  particular  question 
in  to  any  other  and  the  change  that  has  gradually  come 
>ut  in  our  attitude  towards  it  has  been  a matter  of  sur- 
se  and  of  the  keenest  interest  to  us.  When  the  dispensary 
s started  those  of  us  who  worked  there  had  the  average 
ining  and  skill  that  comes  from  some  years  of  medical 
vice  in  hospital  and  dispensary.  This  we  considered 
fieient  for  our  needs,  but  from  constant  and  continuous 
Dlication  to  pulmonary  diagnosis  we  soon  developed  a 
11  that  made  apparent  abnormal  physical  signs  that  had 
iviously  been  overlooked.  This  was  the  period  of  greatest 
isfaetion  and  confidence  for  the  signs  meant  trouble  in 
i lungs  and  trouble  in  the  lungs  spelt  tuberculosis  and 
lmonary  tuberculosis  needed  energetic  treatment  and  such 
atment  was  followed  by  improvement.  We  had  innumer- 
e cases  of  early  pulmonary  trouble  in  those  days,  many 
re  than  you  could  find  in  our  records  now.  We  were 
ther  intrenched  in  our  confidence  by  the  confirmatory 
Hence  lent  by  tuberculin.  To  give  added  assurance  we 
ninistered  tuberculin  to  these  patients  subcutaneously, 
about  36  patients  so  tested  at  Eudowood  all  but  one  re- 
;d.  Slight  physical  signs  and  the  tuberculin  reaction 
.•ed  so  smoothly  into  one  another’s  hands  that  we  at  last 
ime  suspicious  and  began  to  give  tuberculin  indiscrimi- 
;ly  to  as  many  patients  as  we  could  control  and  to  our 
nay  found  that  about  60  per  cent  of  all  individuals  react, 
ther  they  are  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis  or  not. 
advent  of  the  local  tuberculin  tests  allowed  us  to  apply 
rculin  on  a large  scale  and  to  verify  our  previous  obser- 
)ns  by  convincing  numbers.  This  was  the  check  that 
e us  review  more  cautiously  our  previous  conviction  and 

10  a less  ready  and  more  difficult  judgment  of  our  cases, 
viduals  that  formerly  would  have  been  peremptorily 
emned  were  now  kept  under  observation  instead  of  being 
sd  to  a sanatorium,  and  somewhat  to  our  disappoint- 
;,  they  continued  well  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life 
ate  of  the  persistence  of  the  abnormal  physical  signs, 
is  has  brought  us  to  the  period  where  we  now  are  in 

11  the  clinical  symptoms  play  such  an  important  role  in 
guishing' active  from  inactive  lesions — of  course  I ean- 
} into  details. 

ne  weeks  ago  a prominent  man  from  the  medical  clinic 


remarked  of  course  the  patient  has  tuberculosis.”  He  was 
told  no  we  really  thought  the  man  did  not  have  tuberculosis, 
when  with  assumed  surprise  he  replied  “ why  I had  no  idea 
that  you  ever  failed  to  find  tuberculosis  in  a patient.”  This 
was  to  us  a very  painful  display  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
aims  and  methods.  However,  some  days  later,  speaking  to 
a physician  extremely  active  in  tuberculosis  work,  I men- 
tioned that  we  had  grown  more  conservative  in  the  diagnosis 
of  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  he  rebuked  me  with 
“ yes,  I know  you  have,  and  even  too  conservative.” 

The  dispensary  then  is  in  a not  very  enviable  position — 
too  hot  for  medical  men  and  too  cold  for  the  specialists.  In 
the  predicament  the  X-ray  comes  in  and  offers  a helping 
hand. 

The  result  of  the  valuable  work  that  Drs.  Dunham,  Wol- 
man  and  Boardman  have  done  that  interests  me  most,  prob- 
ably because  it  brings  a ray  of  comforting  reassurance,  is  the 
remarkable  correspondence  between  the  results  of  the  physical 
examination  and  the  plate  readings.  Here  is  at  least  some-’ 
thing  definite  that  we  can  hang  too.  A skillful  physical  ex- 
amination— and  I emphasize  skillful — outlines  for  us  with 
unexpected  precision  even  slight  changes  in  the  lungs.  The 
interpretation  of  these  changes,  may  be  and  indeed  is  an  occa- 
sion of  keen  discussion.  With  the  objective  verification  it 
can  no  longer  be  insinuated  that  the  signs  are  the  expression 
of  an  imagination  stimulated  to  overwork  by  a prurient  en- 
thusiasm, nor  that  even  such  minor  changes  come  within  the 
range  of  normal  variation. 

There  are  three  points  in  the  X-ray  work  that  particularly 
deserve  emphasis. 

1.  The  lesion  in  all  cases  is  more  extensive  than  the  physi- 
cal signs  indicate.  We  have  already  learned  this  from  au- 
topsies and  especially  from  focal  tuberculin  reactions  and 
have  become  accustomed  to  visualize  further  than  a strict 
interpretation  of  the  physical  signs  would  permit. 

2.  While  in  all  of  our  early  cases  we  discover  the  earliest 
signs  at  the  apices  the  X-ray  plates  show  the  most  marked 
changes  at  or  near  the  hilus  and  bands  radiating  from  here 
to  the  apices.  This  is  hardly  in  accord  with  anatomical 
findings  and  I would  ask  Dr.  Dunham  if  he  can  tell  us  what 
is  the  pathological  basis  of  these  dense  radiating  bands. 

3.  And  most  important  of  all  I would  say  that  interpre- 
tation of  these  stereoscopic  plates  is  as  expert  a bit  of  skill 
as  the  physical  examination.  It  is  certainly  no  reflection 
upon  Dr.  Dunham’s  work  when  I confess  that  I am  unable 
to  see  in  the  plates  all  that  Dr.  Dunham  sees  there.  From 
plate  readings  alone  Dr.  Dunham  will  diagnose  one  case 
definitely  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  another  as  suspicious. 
From  physical  examination  alone  we  are  unable  to  do  this. 
We  turn  back  and  rely  on  the  clinical  symptoms  to  decide 
whether  the  lesion  is  an  active  or  inactive  one. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer.— I have  been  considerably  impressed 
during  the  last  year  or  so  with  the  real  value  of  the  radio- 
grams of  the  chest  in  suspected  tuberculosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  early  or  later  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
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is  often  made  only  by  the  gathering  together  and  the  care- 
fully weighing  of  a variety  of  special  observations  and  the 
results  of  a radiographic  examination  are  not  infrequently 
of  great  importance  in  leading  one  to  the  correct  conclusion. 

The  remarkable  agreement  between  the  results  of  physical 
examination  and  the  radiogram  in  the  cases  reported  this 


evening  are  extremely  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  it 
go  to  show  how  much  can  be  made  out  by  a true,  cart', 
physical  examination. 

The  wonderful  stereoscopic  pictures  which  Dr.  Dais 
has  been  able  to  show  us,  mark  a real  step  forward  ia  > 
methods  of  thoracic  investigation. 
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The  studies  herein  reported  have  been  directed  toward  the 
phenomena  which  the  blood  of  this  interesting  condition  pre- 
sents, rather  than  to  the  clinical  features  of  the  disease. 

The  condition  was  separated  as  a clinical  entity  long  ago 
and  the  symptom  complex  sufficiently  well  known  to  render 
diagnosis  certain  and  easy. 

From  the  first  recognition  of  the  disease,  investigators  have 
busied  themselves  with  the  search  for  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable manifestations  of  the  attacks  and  numerous  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  them  which  now  have  only 
an  historical  interest  and  need  not  be  reviewed,  since  this 
already  has  been  done  adequately  by  Eason.1 

Our  present  views  on  the  mechanism  of  the  blood  destruc- 
tion during  the  attacks  in  this  disease  date  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Donath  and  Landsteiner,1  who  showed  that  hemolysis 
of  the  blood  of  hemoglobinuric  patients  took  place  in  vitro  if 
the  temperature  was  considerably  lowered  and  then  raised. 

It  had  already  been  suggested,  especally  by  Eason,  that  the 
hemolysis  in  these  cases  was  due  to  a complex  hemolysin  of 
amboceptor-complement  nature,  whose  action  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  temperature,  but  the  proof  of  the  amboceptor-comple- 
ment nature  of  the  hemolysin,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of 
the  part  played  by  cold,  seems  not  to  have  been  furnished  be- 
fore the  work  of  Donath  and  Landsteiner  just  cited. 

The  fundamental  facts  brought  out  by  them  were  as  follows  • 
1.  To  show  the  relation  of  temperature  to  hemolysis 
Blood  from  hemoglobinuric  patients  taken  in  potassium 
oxalate  solution  to  prevent  clotting,  underwent  no  hemolyTs 
if  kept  either  at  low  temperature  or  at  body  temperature  but 
hemolysis  occurred  if  the  temperature  was  first  lowered  2 
then  raised.  The  same  result  followed  if  a mixture  Z 
and  washed  corpuscles  from  « i,om„  , , ™«ure  of  serum 

used  instead  of  oxalated  blood.  S ° mUnC  patient  was 
T°  .h,  amboceptor-romptwnent  ol  ft,  w 

Heating  the  oxalated  plasma  to  45°  r * nE  . 
definitely  lowered  its  hemolytic  strength 

“;<=■  *»,»  ' h“li”e  “ to 
Corpuscles  chilled  in  oxalaWI  „i„ 

centrifugalization  did  not  undergo  hem  l^  ^ rem°Ved  by 
naergo  hemolysis  on  the  addition 


of  normal  salt  solution  or  of  inactivated  hemoglobinaric  fe- 
at thermostat  temperature,  but  were  promptly  dissolved  sfe 
the  addition  of  fresh  normal  serum. 

On  the  above  evidence  the  authors  convinced  themsete 
the  amboceptor-complement  nature  of  the  hemolysin  and  v 
cluded  that  the  serum  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuric  pati 
contains  a hemolytic  amboceptor  which  requires  for  its  n 
with  the  red  blood  cell  a low  temperature,  while  the  unit- 
complement  and  consequent  solution  of  the  cell  takes  , - 
only  at  higher  temperatures. 

While  it  is  true  that  they  bring  forth  some  further®' 
mental  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  it  is  perhaps^ 
cant  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  Hoover  and  Stone,  nt 
my  own  results  to  be  reported  presently,  that  Donst  t 
Landsteiner  do  not  mention  in  their  first  communication  - 
ing  made  any  attempts  to  reactivate  hemoglobinurie  «r- 
heated  to  56°  C.  by  the  addition  of  fresh  normal  serum- 
In  a later  publication  * they  do  report  success  ' ' 
tion  experiments  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rea 
serum  (complement)  was  added  to  the  mixture  of  ina  ^ 
patient’s  serum  and  corpuscles  before  the  mixture « ’• 
jeeted  to  a low  temperature  and  that  their  reactiva 
periments  failed  if  the  hemoglobinuric  serum  was  , 
by  subjecting  it  to  a higher  temperature  than  48 

20  minutes.  ,. . - 

Hoover  and  Stone  made  very  complete  studies 
cases  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  in  whic  e 
Donath  and  Landsteineris  conclusions  concerning  __ 
of  cold  to  hemolysis  and  the  amboceptor-complem® ; 
of  the  hemolysin,  as  indeed  most  investigators  su  ^ 
Donath  and  Landsteiner  have  done.  In  °PP®  . , 
views  of  other  workers,  however,  they  maintain  , 
does  the  amboceptor,  but  also  the  complemen  j 
temperature  for  its  union,  the  lytic  action  o e c , ; 

however,  only  taking  place  after  the  tempera  reis  ^ 
Their  views  and  the  experiments  upon  w ic 
are  best  given  by  a direct  quotation  from  t eir  r ^ 
“ 0.5  cc.  of  Inactivated  H.  S.  -f  washed  R.  B.  C.  + 
minutes  -f  37°  C.  for  one  hour.  mtrture  la  l,i: 

Now  if  the  normal  serum  be  added  and  ® f0ii0ws. 
in  the  thermostat  for  many  hours,  no  hemo  ys  s 
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rature  was  not  employed  In  fixing  the  complementophlllc  end 
the  amboceptor  to  the  haptophore  of  the  complement.  The 
llowlng  reactivation  experiment  proved  successful. 

0.5  cc.  Inactivated  H.  S.  4.  washed  R.  B.  C.  + 0.25  cc.  of  normal 
rum  4 5°  C.  for  16  minutes. 

The  mixture  was  then  warmed  to  37°  C.  and  hemolysis  followed 
tmed  lately. 

Thus  It  is  apparent  that  cold  is  essential  for  the  fixation  of 
th  the  cytophillc  and  the  complementophlllc  ends  of  the  ambo- 
ptor.” 

While  I have  repeatedly  confirmed  the  results  of  the  above 
periments,  I differ  with  Hoover  and  Stone  as  to  their  in- 
rpretation  and  will  return  to  this  discussion  presently. 

Meyer  and  Emmerich  * have  made  very  exhaustive  clinical, 
matological  and  serological  studies  of  four  cases  of  paroxys- 
il  hemoglobinuria. 

Reference  need  not  be  made  here  to  their  observations  on  the 
nod  pressure  during  the  paroxysms,  the  leucocytic  changes, 
e appearance  of  the  derivatives  of  hemoglobin  in  the  urine 
ter  attacks,  nor  to  the  very  interesting  clinical  observations 
these  authors,  since  the  present  paper  does  not  deal  with 
ese  phases  of  the  disease. 

Meyer  and  Emmerich  report  that  the  blood  of  their  patients 
cl  not  always  show  hemolysis  when  subjected  to  a low  tem- 
rature  followed  by  high  temperature,  as  described  by  Donath 
d Landsteiner.  Thus  with  their  first  patient  they  obtained 
sitive  results  only  13  times  out  of  40  tests  performed  at  in- 
rvals  during  five  months.  Similarly  the  test  often  failed  to 
re  hemolysis  with  their  other  three  patients. 

The  negative  results  are  ascribed  in  most  instances  to  lack 
complement  since  they  found  that  positive  results  were  ob- 
hed  much  more  frequently  if  normal  serum  (complement) 
s added  to  the  mixture  of  patient’s  serum  and  red  blood 
Is. 

They  found  that  the  complement  deficit  usually  occurred 
>rtly  after  an  attack  of  hemoglobinuria  and  ascribed  it  to 
! using  up  of  complement  during  the  attack ; although  they 
isider  that  the  complement  content  of  the  blood  undergoes 
le  variation  independently  of  attacks  of  hemoglobinuria. 

't  is  interesting  that  the  authors  found  this  deficit  of  com- 
ment did  not  protect  the  patients  from  attacks  of  hemoglo- 
uria,  for  they  observed  that  at  a time  when  the  serum 
Id  be  shown  to  contain  no  complement  the  patient  might 
lergo  a spontaneous  or  induced  attack ; this  paradoxical  re- 
; they  explain  on  the  assumption  that  complement  is 
ned  locally  in  the  surface  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  action 
»ld. 

7ith  reference  to  the  union  of  the  red  blood  cell  and  am- 
jptor,  Meyer  and  Emmerich  state  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
: whether  the  complement  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  red 
id  cells  and  inactivated  hemoglobinuric  serum  before  or 
r cooling  the  mixture,  hemolysis  taking  place  equally  well 
ither  case. 

special  attention  is  directed  to  this  point  since  it  stands  in 
sition  to  the  results  of  Hoover  and  Stone  and  myself. 


the  blood  corpuscle  in  the  cold,  but  is  easily  dissociated  from 
the  corpuscle  at  high  temperatures.”  They  believe  that  some 
of  the  contradictory  reports  in  the  literature  are  to  be  ex- 
plained on  this  basis.  Referring  to  the  work  of  Hoover  and 
Stone,  they  say,  “ While  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  binding 
of  the  amboceptors  to  the  corpuscles  follows  in  the  cold  with- 
out the  presence  of  complement  Hoover  and  Stone  report  that 
the  mixture  must  be  cooled  in  the  presence  of  complement 
This  appearance  is  readily  explained  by  the  easy  dissociability 
of  the  amboceptor.” 

Hoover  and  Stone  do  not  make  the  point  that  the  union  of 
red  blood  cell  and  amboceptor  can  take  place  only  at  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  presence  of  complement,  but  that  a low  tem- 
perature is  necessary  for  the  union  of  complement  to  the  cor- 
puscle-amboceptor combination. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  Hoover  and  Stone’s  report  which 
seems  to  justify  the  meaning  which  Meyer  and  Emmerich 
ascribe  to  them,  but  their  further  experiments  indicate  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  presence  of  complement  was 
necessary  for  the  union  between  corpuscle  and  amboceptor  to 
take  place,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  quotation  from  their 
paper : 

" Thus  we  have  shown  that  if  in  two  stages,  10  drops  of  a 10  per 
cent  suspension  of  red  cells  be  added  to  (1  cc.)  the  serum  and 
exposed  to  cold  for  one  hour  each  time,  the  amboceptor  can  be  ex- 
hausted from  the  inactivated  hemoglobinuric  serum." 

Furthermore,  Hoover  and  Stone  in  a personal  communica- 
tion to  me  stated  that  they  did  not  hold  that  the  presence  of 
complement  was  necessary  in  order  that  union  take  place  be- 
tween corpuscle  and  amboceptor. 

With  reference  to  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood  cells  of 
hemoglobinuric  patients,  Meyer  and  Emmerich  carried  out 
experiments  to  show  that  the  resistance  to  certain  destructive 
agents,  such  as  saponin,  was  greater  if  the  corpuscles  had  an- 
chored amboceptor  than  if  they  were  amboceptor-free  and 
therefore  they  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  amboceptor- 
free  corpuscles  in  resistance  tests.  They  state  that  corpuscles 
from  hemoglobinuric  patients  are  less  resistant  to  temperature 
changes,  mechanical  influences,  dilute  acids,  and  saponin  solu- 
tions, but  that  they  do  not  differ  from  normal  corpuscles  in 
their  resistance  to  anisotonic  salt  solutions. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a complete  review  of  the 
literature  on  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  or  even  to  bring  out 
all  the  facts  which  have  been  established  concerning  it.  Refer- 
ence has  been  confined  largely  to  those  phases  of  the  subject 
with  which  my  own  work  has  dealt. 

Case  Reports.* 

Case  I. — G.  C.,  female,  colored,  aged  eight  years. 

First  Admission  to  hospital,  February  9,  1910. 

Diagnosis. — Paroxysmal  Hemoglobinuria,  Congenital  Syphilis. 

Complaint. — Blood  in  urine. 

Family  History. — Father  and  mother  natives  of  British  Guiana, 
South  America.  Father  alive  and  well.  Mother  alive,  subject  to 

* For  the  privilege  of  studying  and  reporting  Cases  I and  II,  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  Amberg,  who  kindly  referred  them  to  me 
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asthmatic  attacks,  menstrual  periods  characterized  by  profuse 
sanguinous  discharge  and  each  child-birth  has  been  accompanied 
by  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

The  first  child,  a male,  was  born  in  British  Guiana  14  years 
ago,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years  of  diphtheria,  followed  by 
pneumonia.  This  child  was  subject  to  epis taxis,  but  withstood  ex- 
posure to  cold  well. 

Second  child,  female,  died  a few  days  after  birth  of  umbilical 
hemorrhage. 

The  third  child,  female,  died  at  the  age  of  one  month  from 
umbilical  hemorrhage.  Bleeding  from  umbilicus  began  12  hours 
after  birth  and  recurred  twice  during  the  month  the  child  lived. 

Fourth  child  (G.  C.,  the  present  patient),  was  born  eight  years 
ago  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifth  child,  male,  alive  and  well. 

Sixth  child,  still-born. 

Past  History—  Patient  suffered  from  a vaginal  hemorrhage 
shortly  after  birth.  Measles  at  three  years,  chicken-pox  and  diph- 
theria at  four  years,  typhoid  fever  at  five  years,  whooping  cough 
at  six  years.  Has  had  several  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  the  last  being 
in  November,  1908. 

Present  Illness. — Began  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  noticed 
that  exposure  to  severe  cold  would  be  followed  in  a few  hours 
by  a chill  and  later  by  fever  and  the  passage  of  “ bloody  urine.” 
The  elimination  of  “ blood  ” in  the  urine  has  never  persisted  more 
than  24  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack.  Attacks  have  never 
occurred  during  warm  weather;  they  have  been  most  frequent  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  especially  in  cold,  damp  weather. 
The  patient’s  mother  states  that  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  present 
illness,  five  years  ago,  exposure  to  cold  frequently  caused  a 
profuse  eruption  of  hives  over  the  face  and  body,  but  that  since 
the  onset  of  the  attacks  of  hemoglobinuria  the  patient  has  never 
suffered  from  hives. 

The  patient  suffered  an  attack  on  the  day  before  admission  to 
the  hospital  and  another  on  the  morning  of  admission. 

Physical  Examination. — A well  nourished  child,  rather  Bmall 
for  her  age.  Pupils  widely  dilated,  react  normally.  Breathes 
through  mouth,  tonsils  greatly  hypertrophied,  rather  pals  and  con- 
tain deep  crypts.  Teeth  normal.  Considerable  exophthalmos, 
von  Graefe’s  sign  positive,  thyroid  not  enlarged. 

Lungs. — Clear  on  percussion  and  auscultation. 

Heart.— Not  enlarged,  sounds  clear  except  for  a slight  systolic 
murmur  at  apex,  which  is  transmitted  but  a short  distance  into 
axilla. 

Liver.  Somewhat  enlarged  and  readily  palpable  2 cm  below 
costal  margin  in  mamillary  line.  Spleen  is  hard  and  is  just  pal- 
pable at  costal  margin. 

Patellar  reflex  exaggerated,  plantar  reflex  normal,  no  ankle  clonus 
Cervical,  axillary,  inguinal  and  epitrochlear  lymph  glands  mark- 
edly  enlarged. 

Urine  on  admission  was  of  a dark  red,  smoky  color.  Sd  Or 
1015,  faintly  acid,  contained  no  sugar,  much  albumin,  and^ave 
a positive  guiac  test  for  blood.  Microscopically  a few  white  btod 
cells  were  seen,  but  no  red  cells  or  casts.  Subsequent  exlmZ 
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from  the  Pediatric  Dispensary  of  the  T„h„„  rr  , , 

to  Dr.  L.  F.  Barker,  who  subsequently  a toto^  th 

service  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Mrt^ltt^  t0  h'3 

to  be  carried  out.  nutted  these  studies 

For  the  privilege  of  studying  Case  m T cm  i 
Hoover  and  Stone,  this  being  one  of  the  ! indebted  to  Drs. 
them.  S °ne  ot  the  ewes  reported  by 


Blood  Examination.— Fresh  specimen  showed  no  poikilocytos 
or  anisocytosis,  no  parasites  seen. 

R.  B.  C 4,000,000 

W.  B.  C 22,000 

Hb 70S 

Wassermann  reaction  positive. 

Patient  discharged  February  23, 1910. 

Second  admission  to  hospital,  November  10, 1910. 

Patient  passed  through  the  summer  months  without  attach 
but  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather  in  the  autumn  the  attacks  > 
gan  to  recur. 

Wassermann  reaction  still  positive. 

Differential  blood  count  on  admission; 

Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 50% 

Polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles  10% 

Basophiles  W 

Large  mononuclears  

Small  mononuclears  30% 

Transitionals  W 

The  above  count  was  made  during  the  interval  between  attach 
a considerable  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last  attack. 

November  15,  1910.— Intravenous  injection  of  0.3  gram  Ebilftj 
“ 606.”  The  patient  remained  in  hospital  until  December  8.  is 
During  most  of  this  time  she  was  kept  in  bed  and  not  expmei: 
a sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  induce  an  attack  of  hemoglobins 
Nevertheless,  on  December  3,  without  premonitory  symptom* 
voided  a dark  brown  urine,  which  gave  a positive  guiac  ter. . 
blood.  Wassermann  reaction  positive. 

Case  II. — F.  L.,  male,  colored,  aged  seven  years. 
Admitted  to  hospital  November  6,  1910. 

Diagnosis. — Paroxysmal  Hemoglobinuria,  Congenital  yp  - 
Complaint. — Blood  in  urine. 

Family  History.— Father  alive  and  well,  mother  albe  - 
One  brother  died  at  two  months  of  age,  cause  unknown  - 
has  had  four  miscarriages.  No  positive  history  of  syp 

either  parent.  . ..  . 

Past  History—  At  the  age  of  one  month  the  patle 
junctivitls  lasting  a week.  At  two  and  a half  mo  _ 
pleurisy,  otorrhoea  at  18  months  of  age,  pneumon 
Since  then  has  had  measles  and  whooping  cough. 

Patient  was  shocked  by  lightning  18  months  ago.  . 

has  had  at  times  some  pain  in  right  leg  and  occas 

right  knee  and  ankle  joints.  Morelia 

Present  Illness.— Began  in  April,  1908,  three  day  J*  Mlj;i 
set  of  an  attack  of  measles.  After  exposure 
tient  had  a chill,  folowed  by  fever  and  the  pasow  ^ 
urine.”  Since  that  time  the  patient  has  ha 
attacks,  as  many  as  three  or  four  in  a week, 
only  in  cold  weather,  never  in  the  summer. 

Physical  Examination.— Normal  looking  ci  • 
and  react  normally.  Teeth  appear  normal,  soieen  - 
injected.  Lungs  and  heart  normal.  Liver  and  P 
larged.  Patellar  reflex  normal.  ooikiwH 

Blood  Examination. — Fresh  specimen  showe  ; 

or  anisocytosis,  no  parasites  seen.  5 48SO00 

R-  B.  

W.  B.  11% 

Hb.  * ilow  SP-  ‘ 

Urine  Examination.— Specimen  is  clear  y®  ’ ( 
Reaction  acid,  no  sugar,  no  albumen,  no  s ^ t 
cally  no  abnormal  constituents  seen.  Gu  ac 
tive. 

Wassermann  reaction  positive. 

Case  III— J.  S.,  male,  white,  aged  32,  _o[f ;i 

Complaint.— Passage  of  bloody  urine  following 
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me  ana  wen,  one  brother  dead  as  result  of  accident,  one  half- 
rother  and  two  half-sisters  alive  and  well. 

Past  History. — General  health  has  been  good.  As  a child  had 
iarlet  fever,  measles  and  chicken-pox.  Has  had  grippe  repeatedly 
nd  “ catches  cold  ” easily.  While  in  the  army  ten  years  ago  had 

0 attack  of  arthritis,  which  kept  patient  in  bed  for  two  weeks, 
ravalescence  occupied  several  weeks.  Pain  and  swelling  started 
rst  in  knee  joint,  then  the  hip,  shoulder,  wrist  and  temporo- 
axillary  joints  were  successively  involved.  Venereal  infection 
snied. 

Present  Illness. — Began  December  7,  1902.  Following  exposure 

1 severe  cold  patient  had  a chill  lasting  one-half  to  one  hour, 
lcceeding  which  there  was  high  fever  for  two  or  three  hours, 
he  first  urine  voided  following  the  chill  was  “ bloody.”  The  at- 
,ck  was  over  in  five  or  six  hours.  Within  a week  he  had  a second 
id  ever  since  has  been  subject  to  attacks  whenever  he  gets  very 
uch  chilled.  They  are  most  frequent  during  spring  and  fall, 
pecially  during  cold  damp  weather.  He  never  suffers  from  them 
iring  the  summer. 

Wassermann  reaction  positive. 

The  hematological  studies  carried  out  on  the  foregoing 
ises  were  directed  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  The  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  hemolysin  character- 
tic  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  group  (according  to  the  iso-ag- 
utination  reaction)  to  which  the  patients  belong  and  pres- 
lce  or  absence  of  normal  iso-hemolysins. 

3.  Determination  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the 
lion  of  (a)  amboceptor  and  corpuscle,  (b)  complement  and 
nboceptor-corpuscle. 

4.  Separation  of  the  auto-  and  iso-hemolysin  contained  in 
e same  serum,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  auto-hemolysin 

capable  of  dissolving  those  individuals’  corpuscles  for 
lich  the  serum  in  question  contains  an  iso-hemolysin. 

5.  Kesistanee  of  the  red  blood  cells. 

6.  Wassermann  reaction. 

7.  Effect  of  the  administration  of  Ehrlich’s  “ 606,”  (a)  on 
3 Wassermann  reaction,  and  (b)  on  the  clinical  course  of 
; disease. 

For  all  of  these  studies  blood  was  obtained  from  an  arm 
n by  means  of  an  aspirating  syringe.  The  syringe  was 
.'ays  washed  out  with  sterile  sodium  citrate  solution  before 
ng  in  order  to  remove  the  small  amount  of  water  which  re- 
ins in  the  syringe  after  boiling  and  which  might  cause 
;ht  laking  of  the  blood. 

laving  drawn  the  blood  into  the  syringe,  2 or  3 cc.  are  in- 
luced  into  a centrifuge  tube  containging  12  cc.  of  a 1.5# 
ium  citrate  in  0.85#  sodium  chloride  solution  for  cor- 
cles.  The  remainder  of  the  blood  is  placed  in  a sterile  cen- 
uge  tube  and  allowed  to  coagulate  at  37°  C.  in  order  to 
un  serum.  After  the  clot  has  formed  the  separation  of  the 
tm  is  facilitated  by  a few  minutes’  centrifugalization.  The 
r serum,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  hemoglobin, 
iow  pipetted  off  and  transferred  to  another  tube.  The 
her  preparation  of  the  corpuscles  consists  in  washing  them 
fe  times  in  0.85#  sodium  chloride  solution  to  free  them 


corpuscles  in  0.8o#  sodium  chloride  solution. 

1.  The  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  hemolysin  character- 
istic of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 

The  test  employed  for  this  demonstration  was  carried  out  as 
follows  * and  always  gave  the  same  result : 

Pt.  serum  0.25  cc.  + Pt.  corp.  0.25  cc.  (5  # susp.)  0°  C. 
hr.  37°  C.  2hrs.  = hemolysis. 

Control:  Pt.  serum  0.25  cc.  + Pt.  corps.  0.25  cc.  (5#  susp.) 

37°  C.  2 hrs.  = 0 hemolysis. 

At  no  time  did  the  blood  of  any  of  the  three  cases  reported 
fail  to  give  hemolysis  when  subjected  to  the  cold-warm  test  as 
indicated  above,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  repeated  tests 
were  made,  especially  in  Case  I,  which  has  been  under  obser- 
vation for  over  a year.  This  is  in  rather  striking  contrast 
with  the  infrequency  of  positive  results  reported  by  Meyer  and 
Emmerich  (only  13  times  positive  in  40  tests)  but  may  possi- 
bly be  explained  by  the  fact  that  I made  no  especial  effort  to 
examine  serum  from  my  cases  at  short  intervals  after  attacks. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  group  (according  to  the  iso- 
agglutination reaction)  to  which  the  patients  belong,  and 
presence  or  absence  of  normal  iso-hemolysins. 

It  has  been  shown6’7  that  all  individuals,  regardless  of 
health  or  disease,  can.  be  divided  into  four  groups,  according 
to  the  ability  of  their  serum  to  agglutinate  the  corpuscles  of 
other  individuals  and  of  their  corpuscles  to  be  agglutinated 
by  the  serum  of  other  individuals. 

This  classification  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Serum  agglutinates  no  corpuscles.  Corpuscles  ag- 
glutinated by  the  serum  of  Groups  II,  III  and  IV. 
Group  II.  Serum  agglutinates  corpuscles  of  Groups  I and  III. 
Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  Groups  III 
and  IV. 

Group  III.  Serum  agglutinates  corpuscles  of  Groups  I and  II 
Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  serum  of  Groups  II  and  IV. 
Group  IV.  Serum  agglutinates  corpuscles  of  Groups  I,  II  and 
III.  Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  no  serum. 

The  group  to  which  an  individual  belongs  is  established 
shortly  after  birth  and  thereafter  undergoes  no  change.'  A 
strict  classification  of  individuals  according  to  the  iso-hemoly- 
tic properties  of  the  blood  has  not  been  accomplished  since 
this  reaction,  unlike  the  iso-agglutination  reaction,  is  not  en- 
tirely constant;  certain  general  laws,  however,  have  been 
formulated  as  a result  of  observations  on  the  iso-hemolytic 
reaction.  Thus  the  serum  of  Group  I,  which  contains  no  iso- 
agglutinin, never  contains  an  iso-hemolysin,  while  the  cor- 
puscles of  Group  I may  or  may  not  in  a given  case  be  hemo- 
lysed  bv  the  serum  of  a member  of  Group  II,  III  or  IV. 

The  serum  of  a given  member  of  Group  II  may  or  may  not 
contain  an  iso-hemolysin,  but  if  it  does  it  can  act  only  against 
corpuscles  of  members  of  Groups  I and  III,  but  not  neces- 
sarily against  the  corpuscles  of  all  members  of  these  two 

♦Where  the  expression  “0°  C.  ” is  used  in  this  paper  in  de- 
scribing my  own  experiments  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  tubes 
were  placed  in  a vessel  of  ice  water  ranging  in  temperature  from 
0°  C.  to  about  2°  C. 
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groups.  Similarly,  if  a member  of  Group  III  contains  an  iso- 
hemolysin it  can  act  only  against  the  corpuscles  of  Groups  I 
and  II.  The  iso-hemolysin  of  Group  IV  is  effective  only 
against  corpuscles  of  Groups  I,  II  and  III.  The  corpuscles 
of  Group  IV  are  not  subject  to  the  action  of  iso-hemolysin  and 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  corpuscles  of  members  of  the 
other  three  groups  are  never  hemolysed  by  the  serum  of  a 
member  of  the  corresponding  group. 

The  group  to  which  an  individual  belongs  can  be  readily 
determined  by  testing  the  agglutinating  action  of  his  serum 
against  the  corpuscles  of  the  four  different  groups,  or  by  test- 
ing the  action  of  serum  from  the  four  different  groups  against 
the  corpuscles  of  the  individual  to  be  classified.  This  will  be 
made  clearer  by  taking  an  example. 

To  determine  the  group  to  which  an  individual,  X,  belongs : 


First  Method. 

I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

1 

8erum  X 0.25  pc.  + Corp.  Gr.  1 0.26  cc. 

& 

a 

« 

0 

4 

4- 

4- 

2 

Serum  X 0.26  cc.  + Corp.  Gr.  1 1 0.26  cc. 

0 

0 

+ 

X 

8 

8erum  X 0.26  cc.  + Corp.  Gr.  Ill  0.26  cc. 

o 

0 

4 

0 

X 

4 

| Serum  X 0.26  cc.  + Corp.  Gr.  IV  0.26  cc. 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I,  II,  III  and  IV,  also  from  Case  I,  G.  C.,  whose  group  was  t 
be  determined.  Tests  were  carried  out  acording  to  the  fol- 
lowing protocol : 


PHOT  OCOL  I.— Case  I,  G.  C. 


Tube 

No. 

8erum 
0.26  cc. 

Corps.  (5%  su8p.) 
0.26  cc. 
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1 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

*• 
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0 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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0 
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“ 
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0 
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0 

11 
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Gr.  T. 
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4 

0 
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12 
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Column  I shows  the  resulting  agglutination  if  X is  a mem- 
ber of  Group  I and  similarly,  Columns  II,  III,  and  IV  show 
the  resulting  agglutination  if  X is  a member  of  Group  II, 
III  or  IV,  respectively. 


8econd  Method. 
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Corp.  X 0.26  cc.  4 Serum  G r.  1 0.25  cc. 
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Corp.  X 0.26  cc.  4 8erum  Gr.  II  0.25  cc. 
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Columns  I,  II,  III  and  IV  show  the  resulting  agglutination 
if  X is  a member  of  Group  I,  II,  III  or  IV,  respectively. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  in  order  to 
classify  an  individual  it  is  not  necessary  to  test  his  blood 
against  blood  from  all  four  groups.  It  is  sufficient  if  his 
serum  is  tested  against  the  corpuscles  of  Groups  II  and  III  or 
if  his  corpuscles  are  tested  against  the  serum  of  Groups’ll 


Thus  if  the  serum  of  the  individual  to  be  classified  acgluti- 
nates  corpuscles  of  neither  Group  II  nor  III  it  nw  l i 
..  G»,p  I it  " oZTm 

not  those  of  Group  II,  it  must  belong  to  Group  II  if  : 

szirjk* °™' 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  determine  the  m-n,m  it  I P iV 
corpuscles  of  the  individual  in  question^  JLt  ^ ***** 
Groups  II  and  III.  q g nst  the  se™n  o 

By  the  methods  just  described  it  was  , 

groups  the  cases  here  reported  belonged  ^ tlT3  *“  WUcl 
absence  of  normal  iso-hemolysin  repeatedly  0 

be  sufficient  to  give  in  detail  the  results  Xf  b ved'  It  wil 
termination.  a slI1gle  such  dc 

Serum  and  corpuscles  were  obtained 
scribed,  from  four  normal  individual,,  ’ Previ0Mly  d< 

representing  Gr0Uj 


This  experiment  shows  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  p 
G.  C.,  are  neither  agglutinated  nor  hemolysed  by  the  wo 
of  Groups  I,  Ilj  III  or  IV,  therefore  the  patient  is  an® 
ber  of  Group  IV.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  b 
serum  agglutinates  the  corpuscles  of  Groups  I,  II  and  III. 
is  further  evident  that  the  patient’s  serum  contains  normal  Is- 
hemolysin,  since  it  is  able  to  hemolyse  the  corpuscles 
Groups  I,  II  and  III  at  37°  C.  without  the  mixtures  ban; 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  cold. 

■ In  addition  to  the  normal  iso-agglutinin  and  iso-hemo  y 
contained  in  the  patient’s  serum,  which  is  effective  ag® 
corpuscles  of  Groups  I,  II  and  III  without  the  action  o s 
(Tubes  21,  22  and  23)  there  is  another  hemolysin  pr«* 
peculiar  to  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  which  only 
evident  after  the  mixture  of  serum  and  corpr 
to  a low  temperature  followed  by  a high  temperature 
24  and  25).  , n„;. 

Attention  is  here  directed  to  another  point  of  erc^ 
tween  the  action  of  the  hemolysin  peculiar  to  pa 
hemoglobinuria  and  normal  iso-hemolysin.  I avc 
out  elsewhere  that  normal  iso-hemolysis  is  always  acco 
or  preceded  by  iso-agglutination.  The  above 
shows  that  the  hemolysis  caused  by  the  hemolysm^pw^ 
paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  may  occur  entirely  in 
of  agglutination  (Tubes  24  and  25). 

The  hemolysin  which  characterizes  the  disease 
we  are  dealing  is  often  referred  to  as  an  auto-hemo  j-  ■ 
the  patient’s  serum  is  able  to  bring  about  the  60  n . 
own  corpuscles,  but  as  previous  investigators  have  s ^ 
I have  repeatedly  confirmed,  the  patients  seru® 
hemolyse  not  only  his  own  corpuscles  but  those  o o 
globinuric  patients  and  normal  individuals,  there  ore 
iso-hemolvtic,  as  well  as  an  auto-hemolytic  action. 

This  iso-hemolytic  action  of  the  hemolysin  P* 
paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  which  becomes  evi  e 


with  *: 

85- 
t: 
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gram  of  hemogldbinuric  patients,  as  well  as  normal  indi- 
iduals  and  which  does  not  require  previous  chilling  for  its 
iemonstration. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  does  not  fully  define  the 
emolytic  power  of  the  serum,  I shall  use  the  term  auto- 
emolysin  to  distinguish  that  property  which  characterizes  the 
erum  of  hemoglobinuric  patients  from  the  normal  iso-hemo- 
i’tic  property  which  may  be  possessed  by  the  serum  of  both 
ormal  and  hemoglobinuric  individuals. 

Similar  tests  carried  out  on  the  other  two  cases  showed  that 
lase  II,  F.  L.,  is  also  a member  of  Group  IV,  while  Case  III, 
. S.,  is  a member  of  Group  III  and  that  the  serum  of  both 
ases  contained,  in  addition  to  their  auto-hemolysin,  normal 
io-hemolysin. 

It  now  became  of  interest  to  determine  if  the  auto-hemo- 
fsin  of  hemoglobinuric  patients  could  bring  about  the  solu- 
ion  of  the  corpuscles  of  all  individuals;  for  example,  cor- 
uscles  for  which  the  serum  in  question  contained  a normal 
so-hemolysin. 

Before  this  question  can  be  discussed,  certain  facts  must  be 
iven  which  resulted  from  the  experiments  undertaken  to 
live  the  next  point  in  the  investigation,  namely : 

3.  Determination  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the 
nion  of  (a)  amboceptor  and  corpuscle,  (6)  complement  and 
mboceptor-corpuscle. 

Divergent  views  are  held  on  this  subject.  As  previously 
xentioned,  Donath  and  Landsteiner  hold  that  the  union  of 
uto-amboceptor  to  the  corpuscle  takes  place  only  at  a low 
imperature,  that  the  union  of  complement  occurs  subse- 
uently,  and  only  at  a higher  temperature.  Meyer  and  Em- 
xerich  concur  in  this  view,  while  Hoover  and  Stone  maintain 
lat  a low  temperature  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  union  of 
le  amboceptor  and  corpuscle  but  also  for  the  union  of  the 
xmplement,  a higher  temperature  being  necessary,  however, 
>r  the  lytic  action  of  the  complement. 

It  seemed  easy  to  approach  this  problem  by  means  of  ordi- 
iry  reactivation  experiments ; accordingly,  some  of  the  hemo- 
obinuric  serum  was  inactivated  by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  20 
inutes  and  the  following  test  performed:  0.5  cc.  Pt.  serum 
a.  -f-  0.25  cc.  Pt.  corps.  (5#  susp.)  0°  C.  % hr.  37°  C.  5 
in.  -)-  0.25  cc.  complement  (non-lytic  serum  of  normal  in- 
vidual)  37°  C.  2 hrs.  Result:  no  hemolysis.  The  mixture 
is  then  held  at  0°  C.  for  J hour,  followed  by  37°  C.  2 hours, 
xsult : hemolysis. 

The  above  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a low 
nperature  was  necessary  for  the  union  of  complement  as 
ill  as  amboceptor;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued 
at  the  amboceptor  united  with  the  corpuscle  during  the  first 
posure  to  a low  temperature,  but  that  dissociation  took 
ice  when  the  temperature  was  elevated  before  the  compla- 
int was  added,  hence  the  failure  of  hemolysis  at  the  end  of 
! first  exposure  of  2 hours  at  37°  C.  The  positive  result 
emolysis)  occurring  after  the  exposure  to  0°  C.,  followed 
a second  exposure  of  2 hours  at  37°  C.,  might  be  explained 


plement  now  being  present  united  as  soon  as  the  temperature  i 
reached  a suitable  degree  and  before  dissociation  could  take 
place  between  the  amboceptor  and  corpuscle. 

That  this  explanation  is  correct  seems  improbable.  Disso- 
ciation is  said  to  be  hastened  by  temperatures  approaching 
that  of  the  body  and  by  mechanical  measures,  such  as  shaking. 

In  the  above  experiment  mechanical  factors  were  carefully 
avoided  and  the  exposure  to  37°  C.  was  very  brief,  only  five 
minutes  being  allowed  for  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to 
rise  from  0°C.  to  37°  C.  ; 

In  the  next  experiment  the  possibility  of  dissociation  under 
the  influence  of  temperature  was  avoided,  but  mechanical 
factors  (washing  the  corpuscles)  were  introduced. 

0.5  cc.  Pt.  serum  ina.  -(-  0.25  cc.  Pt,  corps  (5$  susp.)  0°  C. 

-J  hour.  The  corpuscles  were  then  removed  by  centrifugaliza- 
tion  at  a low  temperature  (0°  C.  to  5°  C.)  and  washed  twice 
with  salt  solution  at  0°  C.,  resuspended  in  0.5  cc.  salt  solution 
and  0.25  cc.  of  complement  at  0°  C.  (non-lytic  serum  of  a nor- 
mal individual)  added,  while  the  suspension  of  corpuscles  was 
still  at  0°  C.  This  mixture  was  then  held  at  37°  C.  for  2 
hours,  and  as  no  hemolysis  resulted  the  temperature  was  low- 
ered to  0°  C.  for  i hour  and  then  again  held  at  37°  C.  for  2 
hours.  Result:  no  hemolysis. 

The  failure  of  hemolysis  in  this  experiment  might  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  dissociation  of  the  amboceptor  and  corpuscle 
under  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  washing. 

The  following  experiment  indicates  that  the  explanlions 
thus  far  offered  are  not  correct.  1 cc.  Pt.  serum  + 0.1  cc.  Pt. 
corps.,  containing  as  little  salt  solution  as  possible,  were  sub- 
jected to  a temperature  of  0°  C.  for  | hour,  then  eentrifu- 
galized  at  a low  temperature  (0°  — 5°  C.),  the  supernatent 
fluid  removed  and  saved  for  further  tests,  and  the  corpuscles 
washed  three  times  with  salt  solution  at  0°  C.  to  remove  all 
the  serum  from  them.  They  were  then  suspended  in  0.75  cc. 
salt  solution  and  kept  at  37°  C.  for  2 hours.  Result:  no 
hemolysis.  Complement  was  now  added  (0.25  cc.  of  normal 
non-lytic  serum)  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  37°  C. 
Result : prompt  hemolysis. 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  which  will 
harmonize  the  results  of  all  the  foregoing  experiments: 
Union  between  the  auto-amboceptor  and  the  corpuscle  takes 
place  only  at  a low  temperature  in  the  presence  of  comple- 
ment; the  complement  does  not  enter  into  the  combination,  or 
at  least  not  permanently,  at  this  temperature.  Complement 
does  unite  with  the  corpuscle-amboceptor  combination  at  37° 

C.  with  resulting  solution  of  the  cell. 

The  last  experiment  further  shows  that  the  union  between 
amboceptor  and  corpuscle  is  a fairly  stable  one,  since  repeated 
washing  at  a low  temperature  and  subsequent  standing  for  2 
hours  at  37  C.  does  not  cause  dissociation. 

If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  then  the  serum  in  the 
last  experiment,  which  was  removed  after  standing  in  contact 
with  the  corpuscles  at  a low  temperature,  should  have  been 
deprived  of  its  auto-amboceptor,  but  not  of  its  complement 
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(provided  the  proper  quantitative  relations  were  observed). 
The  following  tests  were  made  to  determine  these  points  : 

0.25  cc.  serum  from  previous  test  -f  Pt.  corps.  0.25  ec.  (5£ 
susp.)  0°  C.  i hr.  37°  C.  2 hrs.  = no  hemolysis. 

0.25  cc.  serum  from  previous  test  -[-0.25  cc.  complement 
(normal  non-lytic  serum)  + Pt.  corps.  0.25  cc.  (hi 
susp.)  0°  C.  J hr.  37°  C.  2 hrs.  = 0 hemolysis. 

0.25  cc.  serum  from  above  + 0.25  cc.  Pt.  serum  ina.  -f  0.25 
cc.  Pt.  corps.  0°C.  I hr.  37°  C.  2 hours  = -f  hemo- 
lysis. 

These  three  tests  show  that  all  of  the  auto-amboceptor  had 
been  removed  from  the  patient’s  serum  by  contact  with  pa- 
tient’s corpuscles  at  a low  temperature,  but  that  complement 
remained,  thus  corroborating  the  findings  when  the  corpuscles 
were  examined  and  found  to  have  anchored  amboceptor,  but 
not  complement,  at  the  low  temperature. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  results  is  correct,  it  furnishes 
an  example  of  a hitherto  undescribed  function  of  complement; 
namely,  the  ability  to  effect  a combination  between  two  other 
bodies  (amboceptor  and  corpuscle)  without  itself  entering 
permanently  into  the  combination. 

. We,  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  the  question  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  to  the  ability  of  the  auto-hemolysin  con- 
tamed  in  the  serum  of  a hemoglobinuric  patient  to  bring 
about  the  solution  of  corpuscles  for  which  the  same  serum 
contains  an  iso-hemoivsin. 

4.  Separation  of  the  auto-  and  iso-hemolysin  contained  in 

t rail  S7T  7 °rder  t0  deUrmine  * the  aut0-hem0lysin 
^ capable  of  dissolving  those  individuals’  corpuscles  for  which 

the  serum  m question  contains  an  iso-hemolysin. 

e erence  to  Protocol  I,  of  experiments  carried  out  on  the 
serum  of  Case  I,  G.  C.,  shows  that  the  serum  of  this  patient 
contained  an  iso-hemolysin  for  the  corpuscles  of  a normal  in 
mdual  belonging  to  Group  I,  for  one  belonging  to  Gmm,  H 
and  for  one  belonging  to  Group  III  (Tubes  21,  22  and  J " 

“iofr tar  a* 
5i.nCJ  .7”’ to  '™»te 

as  follows:  ’ “ and  CWPuscI«  "ere  obtained 


as  follows: 

rir.  tstrcT”'’  ,v- 
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11, 

Tubes  1 to  9 inclusive,  in  Protocol  II 
show  as  follows:  1 


are  controls  and 

Tube  1 shows  that  serum  4 which  w 
contained  no  iso-hemolysin  for  cornusrW  u 88  comPlement 
Tube  2 shows  that  serum  5 contain 7 • 

corpuscles  3 (reading  at  end  of  first  7 7 lso'hem»lysin  for 
Tubes  3 and  4 show  that  serum  5 com  h°UrS  &t  37°  + • 
for  corpuscles  4 and  5 (reading  at  end  f <7°  1SO'hemolysin 

° hrst  two  hours  at 


37°  C.),  but  that  it  does  contain  an  auto-hemolysin  fe 
these  corpuscles  (reading  after  § hour  at  0°  C.  4-  2 hours  r 
37°  C.). 

Tube  5 shows  that  the  iso-hemolvsin  in  serum  5 vis  it- 
activated  for  corpuscles  3 by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  20  min*: 

Tube  6 shows  that  the  auto-hemolysin  (if  effective  agaiar. 
corpuscles  3)  had  been  inactivated  by  heating  to  56’  C.fe 
20  minutes. 

Tube  7 shows  that  the  auto-hemolysin  contained  in  sens: 
5 for  corpuscles  5 had  been  inactivated  by  heating  to  56'  ( 
for  20  minutes. 

Tube  8 shows  that  serum  4 was  capable  of  activating  ds 
iso-amboceptor  contained  in  serum  5 for  corpuscles  3. 

Tube  9 shows  that  serum  4 was  capable  of  activating  tk 
auto-amboceptor  contained  in  serum  5 for  corpuscles  5. 


PROTOCOL  II. 

To  absorb  the  Iso-hemolysin  from  hemoglobinuric  serum  leaving  Of  i: 
hemolysin  and  determine  if  the  latter  is  capable  of  dissolving  an  indiriduiTir 
puscles  (No.  3)  for  which  the  hemoglobinuric  serum  contains  an  iso-himolya 

1.  8er.  4,  14  cc.  + t’-orps.  8, 14  cc.  87°C.2brs.=  lta| 

2.  Ser.  6,  14  cc.  + Corps.  8.  14  cc.  87°C.2hrs.-  + hem.  0°C.Mihr.37oC.2hr8.=-b: 

3.  Ser.  5,  k cc.  + Corps.4,  14  cc.  37°C.Jbrs.=  Ohem.  0°C.ifchr.8TC.2bri=Tta 

4.  Ser.  5,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  6,  14  cc.  87°C.  2 hrs.  = 0 hem.  (TO.^hr.  8T0C.2hrf.=-W- 

5.  Ser.  6 lna.,  ^ cc.  -f  Corps.  3,  *4  cc.  37°C.2brs.«  lit; 

6.  Ser.  5 ina.,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  8,  *4  co.  0°C.  hr.  87°C.  2 bn  = lie  | 

7.  Ser.  5 Ina.,  ^ cc.  + Corps.  6,  *4  cc.  0°C.  14hr.370C.2hn= 

8.  Ser.  5 ina.,  *4  cc.+  Corps.  3.  ^ cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  *4  cc.  87°C.!  breaks  I 

9.  Ser.  6 ina.,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  8,  \ cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  \ cc. 

0°C.J4hr.87°C.2hn=4b« 

10.  Ser.  5 ina.,  cc.  + Corps.  8.  r8n  cc.  87°C.  2 hrs. 

Centrifugal ize,  save  serum,  wash  corpB. 

11.  Ser.  tube  10, 14  cc.  -f  Corps.  8,  ^ cc.  + Comp.  (Ser,  4)  \ cc.  87°C.  2 bn  = I*1 

12.  Ser.  tube  10,  *4  oc.  + Corps.  5,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (8er.  4)  *4  cc- 

OoC.^hr.SToC.Slin-TiP* 

13.  Ser.  tube  10,  oc.  + Corps.  8,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  cc. 

0°C.14hr.8TC.2tar8.«+te 

14.  Washed  corps,  tube  10+  NaCl  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (8er.  4)  *4  cc.  870C.2bri.=i*11 
IB.  Ser.  6 ina.,  l1^  cc.  + Corps.  8,  t8u  cc.  0°C.  2 hrs. 

Centrifugalize,  save  serum,  wash  corps. 

16.  Ser.  tube  15,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  8,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  *4  cc. 

17.  Ser.  tube  15,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  6,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  ^ cc. 

0°C.W37>C.2hn=+l*1 

18.  Ser.  tube  15,  *4  co.  + Corps.  3,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  \ co, 

0°C.  hr.37°C.2hn* 

19.  Washed  corps,  tube  15+  NaCl  %co.  + Comp.  (Ser.  4)  *4  cc.  87°.C2hn-* 
Wherever  Inactive  serum  was  used  In  the  above  experiment  it  i«  indicate 

the  abbreviation  “ lna.”  Elsewhere  active  serum  was  used.  h 

The  corpuscles  were  used  iu  6%  suspension  except  in  tubes  10  and  15,  w e ^ 


87°C.2bn=  lift 


wipuavitoo  nmo  uscu  iu  nusgouoivu  cAtspnu  

supernatant  salt  solution  after  centrifugal ization  was  removed  from  the 
before  they  were  used. 


Tube  10  was  to  absorb  the  iso-amboceptor  from  serum  5 u 
active  at  37°  C.  by  means  of  corpuscles  3. 

Tube  11  shows  that  all  of  the  iso-amboceptor  for  corpus, s 
3 had  been  absorbed  from  serum  5 inactive  in  tube  16- 
Tube  12  shows  that  the  auto-amboceptor  had  not  been  ^ 
moved  from  serum  5 inactive  in  tube  10. 

Tube  13  shows  that  the  auto-amboceptor  contained  in  sen® 
5 inactive  was  capable  of  dissolving  an  individuals  corpusce 
( corpuscles  3 ) for  which  the  hemoglobinuric  serum  contamc 
an  iso-hemolysin,  Q.  E.  D.  , 

Tube  14  shows  that  the  corpuscles  in  tube  10  bad  anc  o 
an  iso-amboceptor  from  serum  5 inactive,  which  was  not 
rated  from  the  cells  by  washing  twice  at  room  tempera 
with  10  cc.  salt  solution  at  each  washing. 


Tube  16  was  to  absorb  the  iso-amboceptor  from  serum 

— Tll-l. 


inactive  at  0°  C.  by  means  of  corpuscles  3.  (I  have  prevu"1-- 
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lg  tubes  confirmed  this  statement) . 

Tubes  16,  17,  18,  19  gave  results  identical  with  those  given 
y tubes  11,  12, 13,  14,  again  proving  that  the  auto-hemolysin 
f hemoglobinuric  serum  is  capable  of  dissolving  an  indi- 
idual’s  corpuscles  for  which  the  serum  contains  an  iso- 
emolysin. 

Having  absorbed  the  iso-hemolysin  from  hemoglobinuric 
;rum  and  left  the  autohemolysin,  it  seemed  desirable,  in 
rder  to  complete  this  part  of  the  study,  to  absorb  the  auto- 
emolysin  from  hemoglobinuric  serum  and  leave  the  iso- 
emolysin.  This  was  readily  accomplished  in  the  following 
tanner : 

Blood  was  obtained  from — 

No.  1.  A normal  individual  belonging  to  Group  I. 

PROTOCOL  III. 

ibsorb  the  auto-amboceptor  from  hemoglobinuric  serum  leaving  the  iso-ambo- 
>r. 

r.  5.  ^ cc.  4-  Corps.  1,  ^ co.  87°C.  2 hrs.  = + hem.  0°C.  ^ hr.  87°C.  2 hra.=  -f  hem. 
r.  5,  cc.  + Corps.  4,  ^ cc.  87°C.2hrs.=  Ohem.  0°C.^hr.  37°C.2hrs.=  + hem. 
r.  6,  ^ cc.  + Corps.  5,  *4  cc.  87°€.  2 hrs.  = 0 hem.  0°C.  Ifc  hr.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  + hem. 
r.  4.  *4  cc.  + Corps.  5.  oc.  87°C.2hrs.=  Ohem.  (PC.1**  hr.  87°C.2hrs=  0 hem. 
r.  5 ina.,  ^ cc.  + Corps.  1,  ^ cc. 

87°C.2hrs.  — Ohem.  0°C.^hr.  87°C.2hrs.=  Ohem. 
r.  5 ina.,  *4  cc.  -f  Corps.  5,  ^ co.  0°C.  ^ hr.  37°C.  2 hrs  — 0 hem. 

r.  5 ina.,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  1,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (ser.  4)  1/10  co.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  + hem. 
r.  6 ina.,  *4  cc.  + Corps.  5,  *4  cc.  + Comp.  (ser.  4)  1/H)  cc. 

0°C.  ^ hr.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  + hem. 

r.  6, 1 cc.  + Corps.  5, 1/20  cc.  0°C.  ^ hr.  Centri- 
ugalize  at  0°C.  same  serum  and  wash  corpuscles 
hree  times  at  0°C. 

1 e-half  the  washed  corps,  from  tube  9 + NaCl  0.46  cc.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  Ohem. 

le-balf  the  washed  corps,  from  tube  9 + NaCl  0.46  co. 

- Comp.  (ser.  4)  1/10  cc.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  + hem. 

r.  tube  9,  ^ cc.  -f  Corps.  6,  ^ co.  0°C.  hr.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  0 hem. 

ir.  tube  9,  J4  co.  + Corps.  6,  ^ co.  + Comp.  (ser.  4)  1/10  cc. 

0°C.  *6 hr.  87°C. 2 hrs.=  Ohem. 
r.  tube  9, 14  co.  -f  Corps.  5,  J4  co.+8er.  6 ina.,  \ 00.  0°C.  ^ hr.  87°C.  2 hrs.=  + hem. 
r.  tube  9,  ^ cc.  + Corps.  1,  >4  cc.  87°C.  2 brs.—  + hem. 

>rever  inactive  serum  was  used  in  the  above  experiments  it  is  Indicated  by  the 
viation  “ina.”  Elsewhere  active  serum  was  used. 

corpuscles  were  used  in  6<6  suspension  except  in  tube  9,  where  all  the  super- 
t salt  solution  after  centrifugalizatlon  was  removed  from  the  corpuscles 
b they  were  used. 

No.  4.  A normal  individual  belonging  to  Group  IV. 

No.  5.  Case  I,  G.  C.,  hemoglobinuric  patient.  Group  IV. 
Tubes  1 to  8 inclusive  are  controls  and  show  as  follows : 

Tube  1 shows  that  serum  5 contains  an  iso-hemolysin  for 
rpuscles  1 (reading  at  the  end  of  first  2 hours  at  37°  C.). 
Tubes  2 and  3 show  that  serum  5 contains  an  auto-hemo- 
sin  for  corpuscles  4 and  5 (reading  after  i hour  at  0°  C. 
d 2 hours  at  37°  C.). 

Tube  4 shows  that  serum  4 contains  neither  iso-  nor  auto- 
molvsin  for  corpuscles  5,  therefore  it  can  be  used  for  com- 
ment, provided  it  is  able  to  reactivate  serum  5 inactive. 

Tube  5 shows  that  both  the  iso-  and  auto-hemolysin  con- 
ned in  serum  5 for  corpuscles  1 were  inactivated  by  heating 
56°  C.  for  20  minutes. 

Tube  6 shows  that  the  auto-hemolysin  contained  in  serum 
or  corpuscles  4 was  inactivated  by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  20 
uutes. 

rubes  7 and  8 show  that  serum  4 (complement)  is  capable 


serum  o inactive. 

Tube  9 was  to  absorb  the  auto-am'boeeptor  from  serum  5 by 
means  of  corpuscles  5 at  0°  C.  Hemolysis  was  prevented  by 
keeping  the  mixture  at  a low  temperature  until  after  the 
serum  had  been  removed  from  the  corpuscles  and  the  latter 
thoroughly  washed  with  salt  solution. 

Tube  10  shows  that  the  corpuscles  did  not  anchor,  at  least 
not  permanently,  both  auto-amboceptor  and  complement  at 
0°  C. 

Tube  11  shows  that  the  corpuscles  did  anchor  the  auto- 
amboceptor  at  0°  C.,  that  dissociation  did  not  occur  as  a re- 
sult of  thorough  washing  of  the  corpuscles  and  that  comple- 
ment united  at  37°  C.  with  consequent  solution  of  the  cor- 
puscles. This  and  tubes  12,  13,  14  are  a repetition  and  con- 
firmation of  experiments  done  many  times  under  subhead  3 ; 
namely : Determination  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the 
union  of  (a)  amboceptor  and  corpuscle  (b)  complement  and 
amboceptor-corpuscle. 

Tube  12  shows  that  serum  5 after  absorbtion  with  cor- 
puscles 5 in  tube  9 at  0°  C.  was  unable  to  dissolve  cor- 
puscles 5. 

Tube  13  shows  that  the  failure  of  hemolysin  in  tube  12  was 
not  due  to  lack  of  complement. 

Tube  14  shows  that  the  failure  of  hemolysis  in  tube  12  was. 
due  to  lack  of  auto-amboceptor  only.  I 

Tube  15  shows  that  the  auto-amboceptor  was  absorbed  from 
serum  5 in  tube  9,  leaving  iso-amboceptor  and  complement,. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Hoover  and  Stone  were  able  to  absorb  the  auto-amboceptor 
from  hemoglobinuric  serum  in  the  absence  of  complement,  asf 
indicated  by  the  following  quotation,  to  which  reference  has 
previously  been  made : “ Thus  we  have  shown  that  if  in  two 
stages,  10  drops  of  a 10#  suspension  of  red  cells  be  added  to 
(1  cc.)  the  serum  and  exposed  to  cold  for  one  hour  each  time, 
the  amboceptor  can  be  exhausted  from  the  inactivated  hemo- 
globinuric serum.”  It  seems  probable  that  this  result  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  a mechanical  removal  due  to  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  corpuscles  used.  Even  so  they 
found  it  necessary  to  absorb  in  two  stages. 

In  my  efforts  to  separate  the  auto-  and  iso-amboceptor  in 
hemoglobinuric  serum  I found  it  necessary  to  use  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  corpuscles  which  would  completely  remove 
the  one  in  order  that  the  other  be  left.  In  case  an  excess  of 
corpuscles  was  employed  both  auto-  and  iso-amboceptor  would 
be  removed. 

5.  Resistance  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Certain  investigators  have  observed  that  the  red  blood  cells 
of  hemoglobinuric  patients  studied  by  them  were  less  resistant 
to  hypotonic  salt  solution  than  normal,  while  other  investi- 
gators have  found  no  difference  between  normal  corpuscles  and 
the  corpuscles  of  their  patients  in  relation  to  hypotonic  salt 
solution.  Dr.  Helen  Watson  kindly  tested  this  point  for  me 
in  mv  three  cases.  The  corpuscles  of  Cases  I and  II  were 
tested  on  two  occasions,  an  interval  of  about  two  months 
elapsing  between  tests.  The  corpuscles  of  Case  III  were  only 
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tested  once.  The  corpuscles  of  all  three  patients  showed 
definitely  increased  resistance  to  hypotonic  salt  solution.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  was  Case  II,  whose  corpuscles,  at 
the  time  of  the  second  test,  showed  the  same  resistance  as  those 
of  several  normal  individuals,  tested  at  the  same  time,  but  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  test  they  showed  a markedly  greater 
resistance  than  normal  corpuscles. 

It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  investigators  that  the  de- 
struction of  erythrocytes  during  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease 
is  not  due  to  any  inherent  weakness  of  the  cells  but  to  a pecu- 
liar action  of  the  serum  of  these  patients  and  that  this  serum 
is  capable  of  dissolving  not  only  the  corpuscles  of  hemoglo- 
binuric  patients,  but  also  those  of  normal  individuals.  With 
the  exception  of  the  variation  of  resistance  of  hemoglobinuric 
corpuscles  I know  of  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  regarded 
as  normal  corpuscles.  That  they  show  a variable  and  some- 
times greater  than  normal  resistance  may  possibly  be  ex- 
plained  in  the  following  way. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  individual  corpuscles  of 
any  per^n  differ  in  their  resistance.  This  idea  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  if  one  sets  up  a series  of  tubes  containing  falling 

neto^  1 SOMi0f  (3  CC'  “ each  tube)  -d  iducef 
tate  iWil  KPTlmaa  l1/3°  CC‘)  °f  C0TPUscles  int0  each 
S olJ  X nTI  . ^ hem0ly8iS  be^8  in  a dilution  of 
about  0 30*f  NaCu  a ™ “0t  Complete  until  8 dilution  of 
NaC  onwV  8t  iS’ iD  the  tube  staining  0.475$ 

That  these  few"  °f,the  m‘roduced  corpuscles  are  dissolved, 
hat  these  few  are  dissolved  and  the  others  are  not  seems  to 

est  explained  on  the  assumption  that  those  cornuscles 
which  were  dissolved  were  less  resistant  to  the  action  oThvnn 
■ torn. » . lh„  th« ^a„ 0( tll 

the  small  amount  of  serum  (or  iso-tonic  salt  solnH^'  • , 
duced  with  the  drop  of  corpuscles  plays  but  little  nart  • ' u™" 
mg  the  tonicity  of  the  mixture  is  evident  frnm  +i?  * ® ^ 

used,  3 cc.  0.475$  NaCl  + 1/30  cc  0 85$  "l  tl,e  ProP°rtion 
cc.  of  a 0.479$  solution  T J„l  L ■ NaC1  glves  3 1/30 

ssskz  :i,sr 

with  the  one  drop  of  corpuscles  and  to  +V.T  , *.carned  »™r 
of  the  corpuscles,  might  protect  the  rem  •S°iUtl0n  of  a part 
puscles,  but  this  expfanatLn  clot  ZT  V*  the  cor' 
°.40$  salt  solution  where  only  a norf  ° 7 tbe  Case  of  a 

puscles  undergoes  solution.  In  this  cas^  /an  ^ 8dded  00r' 

added  to  3 cc.  of  0.40$  NaCl  brines  the  ° °C'  °'85^  NaC1 
resulting  mixture  only  up  to  ^ °f  the 

far  below  that  in  which  he Loiysfs  W ^ ^ rela«"% 

In  the  above  examples  the  entire  dron  f appeaTed  (0.475$). 
considered  as  the  equivalent  of  0 85$ Li!  has  been 

probably  has  something  less  thaf  fhL  ^1°“’  Pereas  it 
tonicity  of  the  mixture  value  in  raising  the 

Assuming  that  individual  corpuscles  of  e 

their  resistance  to  hypotonic  salt  * l***®  vary  in 

«... «,.,  «„  „ z,  ££% 2:'r“  »*  ”>“ 

and  that  during  an  attack  of  narol  ^Ctive  ^eilta 
those  corpuscles  possessing  the  leLT^T  hem°globinuria 
ones  destroyed,  leaving  the  more  resist^  “ Wtmld  ba  the 
is  correct,  a resistant  test  taken  If  theory 

hemoglobinuria  would  show  increaid  m • “ atta<*  of 


Fo.i 


taken  at  a considerable  interval  after  an  attack  would  & 
normal  relations.  The  correctness  of  this  theory  remiir 
be  proven. 

6.  The  Wassermann  Reaction. 

In  the  reported  cases  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  ■- 
dence  of  syphilis,  usually  congenital,  has  been  observed  , 
often  as  to  give  weight  to  the  suggestion  frequently  malar; 
the  latter  perhaps  stands  in  an  etiological  relationship,  i 
efforts  to  find  an  infectious  agent  in  the  blood  of  these  patis 
have,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  failed.  The  idea  advanced  t 
the  disease  is  due  to  an  auto-immunization  resulting  from 
resorption  by  the  patient  of  his  own  blood  has  never  k 
proven  and  there  is  but  scant  evidence  in  its  support  01  it 
various  suggestions  made  that  of  congenital  syphilis  sews 
have  most  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Austrian  kindly  did  the  Wassermann  reaction :: 
the  three  cases  here  reported.  All  gave  positive  reaefc 
Tests  were  done  on  both  the  father  and  mother  of  Case  I,  c 
the  mother  was  found  also  to  give  a positive  reaction.  Tt 
father  of  Case  II  gave  a negative  reaction  and  althongk  it 
mother  was  not  tested,  the  history  of  four  miscarriages  in  t> 
mother  is  suggestive. 

Case  III  gave  no  history  of  syphilis,  but  had,  as  stated  i 
positive  Wassermann  reaction. 

7.  The  effect  of  the  administration  of  Ehrlich’s  “®; 
(o)  on  the  Wassermann  reaction;  ( b ) on  the  cUnicd  <w 
of  the  disease. 

On  November  15,  1911,  Case  I was  given  0.3  gram  “6® 
intravenously.  She  remained  in  the  hospital  until  Decemte 
8,  1910.  During  most  of  this  time  she  was  kept  in  bed 
not  exposed  to  a sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  induce  an  attia 
of  hemoglobinuria.  Nevertheless,  on  December  3,  wife 
premonitory  symptoms,  she  voided  a dark  brown  urine  wK 
gave  a positive  guiac  test  for  blood,  as  is  stated  in  fc  c& 
history.  The  Wassermann  reaction  was  still  positive. 

After  the  child’s  discharge  from  the  hospital,  she  had » 
further  attack  until  about  March,  1911.  The  freedom  hm 
attacks  during  the  interval,  the  patient,  since  the  onset  of  t 
disease,  never  having  gone  so  long  during  cold  weather  wit- 
out  attacks,  led  the  mother  to  believe  that  a cure  had  fe 
effected.  Accordingly,  of  her  own  initiative  and  with™*  s? 
knowledge,  she  frequently  sent  the  child  out  to  play  dri- 
cold,  damp  weather,  without  hat  or  coat,  in  order  to  see  if  •* 
attack  would  be  induced.  Notwithstanding  this  marked  i» 
provement  in  the  clinical  condition,  the  patient’s  senna E 
still  able,  in  vitro,  to  hemolyse  her  own  and  other  corpuscle 
when  subjected  to  the  cold-warm  test,  although  not  to  t 
same  degree,  I think,  as  before  the  administration  of 
and  she  still  has  a positive  Wassermann  reaction. 

It  seems  advisable  to  repeat  the  administration  of 
in  this  case,  and  I hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tryia, 
on  the  other  two  cases  before  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 

SuMMAEY. 

The  serum  of  patients  suffering  from  paroxysmal  fe 
globinuria  contains  a complex  hemolysin,  of  a®  f ^ 
complement  nature,  which  is  capable  of  bringing  a 
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— AiUiiivgiuummic  patients,  ann  of  ail  other  indi- 
iduals,  as  far  as  tested. 

Patients  suffering  from  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  are  not 
onfined  to  one  group,  as  determined  by  the  iso-agglutination 
eaetion,  and  their  serum  may  contain  normal  iso-hemolysin 
n addition  to  the  hemolysin  characteristic  of  their  disease. 

The  auto-amboceptor  may  be  absorbed  from  patient’s  serum, 
eaving  the  iso-amboceptor  and  conversely  the  iso-amboceptor 
nay  be  absorbed,  leaving  the  auto-amboceptor,  thus  enabling 
■ach  to  be  tested  separately  on  any  given  set  of  corpuscles. 

Only  the  amboceptor  component  of  the  hemolysin  of  pa- 
•oxysmal  hemoglobinuria  is  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The  com- 
dement  differs  in  no  way,  so  far  as  tested,  from  that  present 
n normal  serum. 

The  amboceptor  peculiar  to  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria 
liffers  from  other  known  hemolytic  amboceptors  in  that  it  will 
inite  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles  only  at  a low  temperature 
n the  presence  of  complement,  and  furthermore,  in  that  it  is 
apable  of  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  patient’s  own 
ells  (auto-hemolytic  action)  and  those  of  other  members  ' 
f the  group  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  as  well  as  the  cells 
f members  of  other  groups. 

Hemolysis  due  to  the  auto-hemolysin  of  paroxysmal  hemo- 
lobinuria  unlike  normal  iso-hemolysis,  may  occur  entirely 
idependently  of  agglutination. 

The  red  cells  of  the  three  cases  here  reported  showed  a ! 
ariable  and  usually  increased  resistance  to  hypotonic  salt  so- 
ition.  Never  a resistance  less  than  that  of  normal  corpuscles. 


Case  I received  0.3  gram  Ehrlich’s  “ 606  ” in  November, 
1910.  Prior  to  that  time  the  patient,  never,  since  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  went  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  except  during 
summer,  without  an  attack  of  hemoglobinuria,  and  often  had 
attacks  at  shorter  intervals.  Since  receiving  “ 606,”  the  Was- 
sermann  reaction  has  remained  positive,  but  the  patient  has, 
up  to  the  present  time.  May,  1911,  suffered  but  two  attacks, 
although  repeatedly  exposed  to  cold. 
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HE  CALCIFICATION  OF  THE  COSTAL  CARTILAGES,  THE  CARDIO- 
THORACIC  INHEX  AND  OTHER  SIGNS  OF  PUL- 
MONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  W.  W.  Boahdman,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician,  The  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 

AND 


H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 


The  radiographic  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
led  upon  more  or  less  characteristic  alterations  in  the 
idows  of  the  hilum  and  lung  fields,  and  by  some  radio- 
iphers  also  upon  alterations  in  the  shadow  of  the  heart,  dia- 
ragm  and  thoracic  walls.  The  alterations  in  the  shadows 
the  hilum  and  lung  fields  are  dependent  upon  morbid 
nges  present  in  the  lungs  and  hilum,  as  a result  of  the 
ll  activity  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  alterations  in  the 
dows  of  the  heart,  diaphragm  and  thoracic  walls  are  due 
changes  in  these  structures,  and  are  generally  considered 
sither  secondary  changes,  or  as  predisposing  factors  to  the 
nonary  disease.  In  a previous  article1  we  have  consider- 
it  length  the  appearance  and  diagnostic  value  of  the  shad- 
lee  first  paper  In  this  number. 


ows  of  the  hilum  and  lung  fields.  At  this  time  we  wish  to 
consider  the  nature  and  diagnostic  value  of  the  alterations  in 
the  shadows  of  the  heart,  diaphragm  and  thoracic  walls. 

On  reviewing  the  literature  one  finds  that  there  are  many 
alterations  in  the  shadows  of  these  structures,  to  which  more 
or  less  importance  has  been  attached.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  the  “small  pendulous  heart,”  and  the  calci- 
fication of  the  rib  cartilages.  Other  alterations  noted  are 
narrow  interspaces,  contraction  of  one  side  of  the  thoracic 
wall,  decrease  in  the  angle  made  by  the  neck  muscles  and 
the  clavicle,  various  abnormalities  in  the  shape  of  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  chest  cavity,  alterations  in  the  outline  and 
height  of  the  diaphragm,  etc. 

For  the  studies  here  reported,  the  radiographs  taken  in 
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connection  with  the  stereo-icentgenographic  work  done  in  the 
Besearch  Laboratory  of  the  Phipps  Dispensary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  were  used.  In  taking  these  plates  the 
relative  position  of  X-ray  tube,  patient,  and  photographic  plate 
was  the  same  in  every  case.  As  previously  reported,  each  pa- 
tient radiographed  was  subjected  to  careful  clinical  examination 
and  the  conclusions,  independently  arrived  at  by  these  different 
methods  of  examination,  compared.  In  this  series  only  those 
cases  are  considered  in  which  there  was  complete  agreement 
in  the  findings  by  both  clinical  and  radiographic  examination. 

Turning  now  to  a consideration  of  the  heart  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  we  wished  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  occur- 
rence of  any  characteristic  alteration  in  the  heart  shadow 
which  might  be  of  diagnostic  value.  As  previously  stated, 
the  so-called  “small  pendulous  heart”  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  radiographers  as  a sign  of  value.  By  some  it 
is  considered  as  merely  indicating  a marked  predisposition 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  by  others,  however,  it  is  consid- 
ered a change  secondary  to  tuberculous  infection  of  the  lungs. 
In  studying  this  question  a series  of  ninety-eight  cases  was 
examined,  in  which  the  clinicians  had  given  special  attention 
to  die  condition  of  the  heart.  As  a basis  of  comparison  of 
individual  cases  or  of  groups  of  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
actual  area  of  the  cardiac  shadow  would  be  valueless,  as  this 
must  vary  with  the  size,  age,  sex,  etc.,  of  the  patient.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  size  of  the  heart  shadow 
m comparison  with  the  size  of  some  other  shadow,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  varies  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  heart  with 
the  size,  age,  sex,  etc,  of  the  patient.  To  this  end  the  greatest 
transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  shadow  was  compared  with 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  shadow  and  the 
resuting  ratio,  which  therefore  expresses  the  size  of  the 
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Showing  THU  Influence  op  Sex  upon  the  C Audio-Thoracic  In, 

Cardio-Thoracic  Index 


Sex  No.  of  Cases 

Male  47 

Female  33 


Average 

0.446 

0.430 


Max. 

0.62 

0.50 


Min. 

0.35 

0.37 


Showing  the  Influence  of  Age  upon  ™ „ 

E CP0N  Casdio-Thoeacic 
Cardio-Thoracic  Index 

Age  No.  of  Cases 

0-5  years 


5-15  years  . . 
15-30  years 
30-40  years 
40-50  years 
50-60  years 


11 

45 

15 

4 

2 


Average 

0.456 

0.446 

0.460 

0.443 

0.42 

0.42 


Max. 

0.47 

0.50 

0.50 

0.52 

0.52 

0.45 


Table  II  shows  the  cardio-thoracic  index,  independent 
sex  or  physical  condition,  to  be  practically  constant  in 
different  age  periods,  with  a slight  tendency  to  decrease : 
later  life. 


TABLE  III 

Showing  the  Influence  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  toj  m 
Cardio-Thoracic  Index. 


„ Cardio-Thoracic  Index 

Stage  of  


Disease 

No.  of  Cases 

Average 

Max. 

Mil 

Neg.  

14 

0.452 

0.50 

015 

Doubt.  

16 

0.440 

0.48 

0.39 

I Stage  . . . 

6 

0.435 

0.46 

0.11 

II  Stage  A 

14 

0.437 

0.50 

m; 

II  Stage  B 

13 

0.449 

0.48 

0.4) 

III  Stage  . 

17 

0.438 

0.62 

0.39 

Table  III  is  of  special  importance.  As  will  be  seen,  'i 
cases  are  divided  into  Non-Tuberculous,  Doubtful  and  Tate- 
culous.  The  Tuberculous  are  sub-divided  into  four  grot? 
depending  on  the  stage  of  the  disease, — first  stage,  early  seo:i 
stage,  late  second  stage  and  third  stage.  Here  the  ca® 
thoracic  index  is  practically  constant  in  the  different  group 
with,  however,  a slight  tendency  for  the  average  to  be small-' 
in  the  tuberculous  than  in  the  non-tuberculous  and  dotte- 
cases.  However,  one  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  to. 
that  the  cardio-thoracie  index  varies  between  fairly « 
limits  in  the  individual  cases,  both  normal  and  tubercok- 
as  is  shown  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  indices  given  - 
the  various  tables. 


TABLE  IV 

Showing  the.  Influence  op  Cardio-Vasculab  Disease  ftoi  1 
Cardio-Thoracic  Index. 

Cardio-Thoracic  Index 


Disease  No.  of  Cases  Average  Max. 

Myocarditis  5 0.564  0.59 

Mitral  Insufficiency  7 0.502  0.57 

Aneurism  6 0.543  0.58 


Mis. 

0.54 

0.43 

0.5! 


Table  IV  shows  a high  cardio-thoracic  index  in  18  »' 
with  definite  cardiac  lesions.  These  cases  naturally 
included  in  the  previous  tables. 

From  our  pathological  experience  we  know  tha  a 
heart  is  a common  finding  in  individuals  dead  of  chrom-J' 
ing  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  etc.  e 
small  heart  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
and  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease 
in  one  of  our  cases,  dead  of  carcinoma  of  the 
radiograph  taken  just  before  the  autopsy 
thoracic  index  of  0.37.  However,  in  our  tniru  »e- 
(Table  III)  which  were  all  ambulatory,  the  average 
’ ■ 0.52  and  a 


wato 

Tii 

|gU5, 


thoracic  index  was  0.438  with  the  maximum 


, far  if 


imum  of  0.39.  Evidently,  then,  the  small  heart  . 
constant  even  in  third  stage  cases.  Now  as  the 
radiographic  examination  must  depend  upon  one » ^ 

discover  disease  processes  at  a time  when  the  cimc  ^ 
doubtful,  or  anxious  for  confirmation  of  his  findings. 
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f the  disease. 

From  the  preceding  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  average 
irdio-thoracic  index  is  practically  constant  in  the  different 
?e  periods,  that  it  is  slightly  smaller  in  females  than  in 
iales,  and  that  in  the  tuberculous,  although  on  the  average 
shows  a very  slight  tendency  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
l the  non-tuberculous,  this  average  tendency  is  so  slight  and 
iries  so  widely  in  individual  cases,  that  it  cannot  be  consid- 
•ed  a sign  of  any  value  in  the  radiographic  diagnosis  of  pul- 
onary  tuberculosis. 

The  pendulous  character  of  the  heart  shadow,  sometimes 
“scribed  as  significant  of  pulmonary  infection,  is  dependent 
ir  its  appearance  upon  the  small  size  of  the  heart  and  must 
lerefore  share  with  the  eardio-thoracic  index  the  same  lack 
: value  as  a diagnostic  sign. 

Regarding  the  occurrence  and  diagnostic  value  of  ealcifi- 
ition  of  the  rib  cartilages,  two  theories  have  been  advanced, 
he  one  that  calcification,  by  interfering  with  the  free  move- 
ent  of  the  thoracic  walls,  renders  proper  aeration  of  the 
>iees  impossible  and  therefore  acts  as  a strong  predisposing 
.ctor  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  other  that  the  ealcifi- 
dion  is  secondary  to  the  pulmonary  disease  and  depends 
ion  altered  metabolic  processes.  Pathological  experience 
ems  to  favor  the  latter  view.  In  tables  V-VII,  the  results 
: the  investigation  of  153  cases  are  tabulated.  Cases  showing 
implete  calcification  of  the  first  cartilage,  with  or  without 
deification  of  the  other  cartilages,  are  designated  positive, 
ases  showing  partial  calcification  of  the  first  cartilage,  with 
■ without  partial  calcification  of  the  other  cartilages,  are 
isignated  slight. 

TABLE  V 

iowing  the  Influence  of  Sex  upon  the  Calcification  of  the 
Rib  Cabtilaoes. 

Calcification 


% % % 

Sex  No.  of  Cases  + Slight  — 

Male  85  30  22  48 

Female 68  17  17  66 


Table  Y shows  that  calcification  was  more  common  in  the 
le  cases,  independent  of  age  and  physical  condition. 

TABLE  VI 

iwiNo  the  Influence  of  Aoe  upon  Calcification  of  the  Rib 
Cabtilaoes. 

Calcification 


% 

% 

% 

Age 

No.  of  Cases 

+ 

Slight 

— 

0-5  years  

6 

0 

0 

100 

5-15  years  . . . 

20 

0 

0 

100 

15-30  years  . . 

78 

19 

17 

64 

30-40  years  . . 

29 

33 

33 

34 

40-50  years  . . 

9 

40 

47 

13 

60-60  years  . . 

9 

68 

32 

0 

jBO-70  years  . . 

2 

50 

50 

0 

TABLE  VII 

Showing  the  Influence  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  upon 
Calcification  of  the  Rib  Cartilages. 

Calcification 


Stage  of 

% 

% 

% 

Disease 

No.  of  Cases 

+ 

Slight 

— 

Neg 

37 

36 

28 

36 

Doubt 

35 

10 

27 

63 

I Stage  

9 

0 

10 

90 

II  Stage  A . . 

37 

19 

22 

59 

II  Stage  B . . 

16 

22 

7 

71 

Ill  Stage  ... 

19 

46 

5 

54 

Table  VII  shows  that  calcification  was  present  in  a large 
percentage  of  the  non-tuberculous  cases.  It  also  shows  that 
calcification  was  absent  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  and  in- 
creased in  frequency  with  advance  in  the  disease;  however, 
only  in  the  third  stage  cases  did  the  percentage-  of  positive 
eases  exceed  that  found  in  the  non-tuberculous  cases.  It  might 
be  mentioned  that  the  patients  comprising  the  third  stage 
group  were  slightly  older  than  those  comprising  the  non- 
tuberculous  group. 

From  these  tables  we  may  conclude  that  calcification  of  the 
rib  cartilages,  especially  the  first,  is  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females,  that  it  increases  in  frequency  with  advancing 
years  and  finally,  that  its  incidence  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  only  accidental,  or  a late  secondary  change,  and  that 
its  occurrence  is  of  no  diagnostic  significance  whatever  in  the 
individual  case. 

The  size  of  the  aortic  shadow  was  studied  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  heart  but  nothing  of  importance  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  determined. 

TABLE  VIII 

Showing  the  Absence  of  Ant  Relation  Between  the  Width  of 
the  2nd  Interspace  and  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 


Width  of  2nd  Interspace 


Stage  of 

Disease  No.  of  Cases  Average 

Max. 

Min.’ 

Neg 

36 

3.0  cm. 

4.4  cm. 

1.5  cm. 

Doubt 

35 

2.7  cm. 

4.  cm. 

1.8  cm. 

I Stage  

9 

2.9  cm. 

3.8  cm. 

2.2  cm. 

II  Stage  A.. 

37 

2.9  cm. 

4.5  cm. 

2.  cm. 

II  Stage B.. 

16 

3.3  cm. 

4.  cm. 

2.5  cm. 

Ill  Stage... 

20 

2.8  cm. 

4.  cm. 

1.8  cm. 

Another  sign 

to 

which  attention 

is  sometimes  called 

the  presence  of  narrow  interspaces  in  individuals  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  width  of  the  2nd  inter- 
space in  the  left  midclavicular  line  was  measured  and  the 
results  recorded  in  table  VIII.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  no 
apparent  relation  exists  between  the  width  of  this  interspace 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulmonary  infection.  Whether 
we  may  take  the  width  of  the  2nd  interspace  as  a basis  foi 
comparison  is,  however,  open  to  argument. 
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TABLE  IX 

Showing  the  Absence  of  Any  Relation  Between  the  Angle  of 
the  6th  Rib  and  Polmonaby  Tubeecclosis. 

Angle  of  6th  Rib 


Stages  of  , 

Disease  No.  of  Cases  Average  Max.  Min. 

Neg.  36  100°  104  86 

Doubt 36  97°  103  99 

I Stage  9 101°  106  97 

II  Stage  A 37  99°  104  97 

II  Stage  B 16  100°  103  80 

III  Stage 22  97°  109  86 


No  very  absolute  measurements  could  be  made  of  the  angle 
of  the  ribs,  but  in  table  IX  we  have  recorded  the  average 
angle  made  by  the  spine  and  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side. 
Apparently  no  relation  exists  between  this  angle  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 


The  position  in  which  our  cases  were  radiographed  mil: 
impossible  to  study  the  shape  of  the  upper  aperture  mi  (■ 
terations  in  the  angles  of  the  neck  muscles. 

No  definite  conclusions  were  reached  from  our  study  oft 
height  of  the  diaphragm,  since  the  average  height  was  ate 
the  same  in  the  tuberculous  and  non-tubereulous  ease  l 
the  variation  in  individual  cases  was  very  great.  There  it-, 
however,  several  interesting  features  about  the  diaptei 
shadow,  especially  the  occurrence  of  irregularities,  which  a 
worthy  of  more  extended  consideration,  especially  in  e- 
nection  with  post  mortem  examinations. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  ti 
these  signs — small  pendulous  heart,  calcified  cartilages,  e 
row  interspaces,  and  excessive  sloping  of  the  ribs-artt: 
only  valueless,  but  are  absolutely  misleading,  if  considers s 
positive  signs  in  the  radiographic  diagnosis  of  pukar 
tuberculosis. 


EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  ON  TUBERCULO-PROTEIN  HYPERSENSI 
TI  YEN  ESS  AND  THEIR  POSSIBLE  APPLICATIONS.' 

By  Allen  K.  Krapbe,  M.  D.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Laennec  So- 
ciety as  an  envoy  of  the  laboratory  whose  founder.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Trudeau,  has  so  often  acknowledged  his  indebtedness 
to  the  men  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  who  by 
eir  generous  advice  and  assistance  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  success  of  his  work  at  Saranac  Lake 
Ever  since  Koch’s  discovery  of  tuberculin  it  has  been  uni- 
versally taught  and  believed  that  the  tuberculous  animal  dif- 
fers fundamentally  from  the  non-tuberculous  animal  in  its 
response  to  injections  of  derivatives  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
he  tuberculous  animal  becomes  acutely  ill  several  hours 
after  a subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin:  it  suffers  from 
weakness  and  prostration  and  a rise  of  temperature  and  id 
the  same  time  there  are  evidences,  such  as  increased  couvh 
and  expectoration  in  pulmonary  disease,  or  swelling  pa!n 
and  redness  in  joint  or  glandular  involvement,  that  ihf’  -P 
exacerbation  of  the  disease  at  the  focus.  BesiiL 
site  of  injection  there  is  frequently  an  area  nf  ^ ’ * ** 
ing  and  pain.  The  tuberculous  ^alTtlll  T ^ 
react  to  tuberculin  in  three  different  wavs  to  ! i0U“d  t0 
general,  focal,  and  local  or  puncture  rlcV^  ^ th®  tenns 

pm.  it  „ jtoJTC^KS  Sr 

tubercles  were  induced  in  an  animal  bv  tb  * that  if 
jection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  such  » i mtravenous  in- 

to  tohtotoi. « "trs VT1 

symptoms.  The  general  reaction  is  in  ^ 
ered  to  be  some  kind  of  an  intoxicate  ^ instances  consid- 
local  reactions  are  forms  of  inflammation  ^ ^ f°Cal  and 
Such  animals  were  therefore  u ’ 

‘Addrem  tenured 

Hospital,  April  24,  1911.  U®nnec  Socl<*y.  Johns  Hopkins 


to  tuberculin ; and,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  products  of  i 
bacillus  extended,  it  was  found  that  practically  every  prept 
ation  that  contained  bacillary  protein  could  bring  stai  r- 
actions  in  animals  that  harbored  tubercles  set  up  by  b™; 
or  dead  bacilli.  Bacillary  emulsion,  T.  0.,  T.B.,  water  u 
tract,  bacillary  filtrate,  precipitated  tuberculin  and  a 
of  other  preparations  were  all  like  old  tuberculin  in  that 
tremely  small  amounts  of  them  rendered  the  animals  ’ 

At  the  same  time  it  was  noted  that  healthy,  non-tubercs 
animals  could  sustain  relatively  enormous  doses  of  tubei®- 
and  tuberculo-derivatives  without  harm.  Although  ** 
workers,  particularly  Landmann,  by  methods  of  concen  - 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  tubercle  bacilli  products 
would  poison  the  healthy  animal  in  moderate  amounts 
the  non-tuberculous  always  resisted  much  larger  doses  o 
given  preparation  than  the  tuberculous.  The  healthy 
was  accordingly  considered  to  be  insensitive  to  tuhercum 
its  related  products.  More  than  this,  the  claim  was  S® 
made  that  the  animal  without  specific  tubercles  cou  ^ 
any  way  be  made  sensitive  to  tuberculo-protein.  1 J ^ 
the  last  year  no  less  an  authority  than  Hamburger  *- 
to  this  conclusion,  and  within  the  past  two  or  three  a 
Kraus,  Loewenstein  and  Yolk  have  supported  bis  > e® 
on  experimental  evidence,  while  Wassennann, 
and  von  Pirquet  have  recently  voiced  the  same  a®® 
Since  every  theory  that  has  tried  to  explain 
tuberculin  reaction  is  based  on  evidence  that  has 
possibility  of  sensitizing  non-tuberculous  anim 
rivatives  of  the  bacillus,  Baldwin’s  announcement , ■ 
year  ago,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  just  t ‘ , 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  this  work  an 
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Three  years  before  Baldwin,  in  1907,  Eosenau  and  Ander- 
i had  intoxicated  previously  sensitized  guinea-pigs  with  an 
tract  of  human  tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  after  a subcutaneous 
intraperitoneal  injection  a few  of  their  animals  showed 
Id  symptoms  of  illness  that  consisted  of  restlessness, 
atehing  the  nose,  irregular  respiration,  tremor  and  weak- 
3S.  They  did  not  follow  up  this  work  with  further  experi- 
sntation. 

Baldwin  sensitized  guinea-pigs  by  the  ordinary  methods 
intraperitoneal  or  subcutaneous  injections  of  a derivative 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  As  a rule  his  preparation  was  a 
ter-extract-filtrate  of  the  micro-organisms.  He  obtained 
s by  digesting  at  50°  C.  in  distilled  water  the  powder  de- 
ed from  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  pulverized  cultures,  that 
i been  grown  in  broth  media.  After  extracting  the  powder 
• a day  or  two,  he  filtered  the  supernatant  extract-emulsion 
•ough  a Berkefeld  bougie.  The  filtrate  was  a material  that 
s freed  from  bacilli  and  which  very  likely  contained  no 
ler  organic  constituents  except  bacillary  proteins.  Since 
) organisms  were  very  carefully  washed  when  they  were 
•arated  from  the  culture  media  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
>tein  constituents  of  the  broth  were  carried  over  with  the 
;illi  except  in  very  negligible  quantity.  By  using  this  ma- 
ial  the  contingency  of  a broth  protein  sensitization  was 
)ided,  and  the  results  of  the  subsequent  experiments  could 
interpreted  as  being  due  to  the  effect  of  bacillary  protein. 
If  now  a normal  animal  was  treated  with  a single  dose  of  a 
all  amount  of  such  a water-extract  it  was  found  that  two 
three  weeks  later  it  would  respond  to  a second  or  toxic 
ection  of  bacillary  protein  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
iphylaxis,  dying  as  a rule  in  from  three  to  six  minutes.  The 
terial  that  was  used  for  this  second  or  toxic  injection  was 
(ally  the  unfiltered,  supernatant  extract-emulsion  which  I 
e already  mentioned.  This  is  the  product  which  Koch 
eribed  at  T.  0.  It  is  an  extract  of  the  bacilli,  and,  since 
xmtains  the  ground-up  bodies  of  the  organisms,  it  is  an 
ilsion  as  well : we  have  for  this  reason  usually  designated 
s extract-emulsion  in  our  work. 

■lthough  Baldwin  and  I found  that  a small  amount  of  tu- 
:ulo-protein  would  sensitize  an  animal  if  it  was  introduced 
ilmost  any  parenteral  route,  it  soon  appeared  that  not  every 
was  available  for  the  second  injection  if  toxic  symptoms 
} to  be  elicited.  Baldwin  practised  toxic  injections  by 
of  the  peritoneum  and  subcutaneous  tissue  without  result, 
on  account  of  operative  shock  he  got  obscure  or  question- 
results  with  intracerebral  and  intracardial  injections.  By 
g the  postorbital  method  of  injection,  which  had  been  al- 
y described  by  Gay  and  Southard,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ng acute  anaphylaxis  almost  invariably  in  sensitized  ani- 
» The  symptoms  were  sharp  and  definite.  For  a minute 
> following  the  injection  the  animal  was  apparently  well 
normal.  It  then  began  to  scratch  its  nose,  to  cough 
nodically,  and  to  go  through  “ bucking  ” movements. 


and  in  a very  few  minutes  the  animal  was  dead.  Kespiratory 
distress  dominated  the  picture  throughout  the  attack.  At  first 
deep  and  labored  and  perceptibly  slowed,  the  thoracic  ex- 
cursions became  greater  and  greater  and  more  and  more  de- 
layed, until  approaching  death  was  signalized  by  a few  tre- 
mendous inspirations  which  toward  the  end  were  as  much  as 
thirty  or  forty-five  seconds  apart  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  character  of  the  symptoms.  They  were  an  exact  replica 
of  what  had  been  so  often  described  as  the  anaphylactic  shock 
caused  by  other  proteins.  Nor  were  the  pathological  findings 
any  less  typical.  All  the  animals,  that  died  in  this  way,  had 
the  large,  white,  blown-out  lungs  that  Auer  and  lewis  had 
proved  to  be  characteristic,  the  pathological  anatomy  of  which 
has  so  recently  been  worked  out  by  Schultz  and  Jordan.  The 
epicardial  hemorrhages  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Gay 
and  Southard  were  also  a constant  feature. 

The  amounts  that  Baldwin  usually  used  were  one  or  two 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  extract  intraperitoneally  to  sensi- 
tize a full-grown  guinea-pig,  and  one-half  to  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  extract-emulsion  postorbitally  to  intoxicate  it  fatally. 
I found  later  that  I could  satisfactorily  sensitize  an  animal 
with  0.01  cc.  water  extract  given  intradermically,  bring  on 
fatal  anaphylaxis  with  0.05  cc.  extract-emulsion  postorbitally, 
and  cause  symptoms  with  0.03  cc.  extract-emulsion  post- 
orbitally. The  last  named  quantities  are  represented  by  0.05 
mg.,  0.9  mg.  and  1.6  mg.  dry  weight  respectively. 

Such  experiments  showed  us  at  once  that  we  had  succeeded 
in  putting  non-tuberculous  animals  in  such  a condition  that 
in  one  respect  they  resembled  tuberculous  guinea-pigs : that  is, 
that  a fraction  of  a milligram  of  tuberculo-protein  would 
make  them  violently  ill.  Let  us  see  how  the  similarity  worked 
o.ut  after  further  experimentation.  Let  us  remember  too,  that 
up  to  this  point  our  information  comprised  the  following 
facts:  the  normal,  non-tuberculous  animal  can  tolerate  the 
injection  of  large  amounts  of  our  tuberculo-preparations — 
1.0  cc.  extract-emulsion  postorbitally,  at  least  5.0  cc.  in- 
travenously, and  at  least  10  or  15  cc.  intraperitoneally  without 
effect;  less  than  a milligram  postorbitally  will  bring  about 
an  acute  and  fatal  intoxication  in  a sensitized  non-tuberculous 
animal ; and  a fraction  of  a milligram,  introduced  subcutane- 
ously or  intraperitoneally,  will  kill  a tuberculous  guinea-pig 
with  a focal  and  general  reaction  that  comes  on  several  hours 
after  the  injection  of  the  antigen. 

I have  said  that  Baldwin  failed  to  poison  sensitized  guinea- 
pigs  by  intraperitoneal  injections.  As  a general  thing  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so,  but  in  a few  very  highly  sensitive  animals  1 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  symptoms  of  illness.  I used 
moderate-sized  toxic  doses.  A citation  of  a couple  of  the 

I experiments  will  show  what  occurred. 

I 

Animal  1. — Sensitized  82  days  previously.  Injected  intraperi- 
toneally with  1.5  cc.  E.  E.  161. 

Result. — The  animal  seems  normal  and  runs  around  for  about 
10  minutes  after  the  injection.  Then  symptoms  of  illness  begin 
to  develop  rapidly.  It  drags  its  hind  legs,  becomes  very  weak  and 
lies  down  on  its  side.  These  symptoms  continue  for  10  minutes, 
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when  they  begin  to  subside.  "Within  a half  hour  after  the  in- 
jection the  animal  has  almost  regained  its  normal  condition. 

Animal  2.— Sensitized  126  days  previously.  Injected  intraperi- 
toneally  with  2.5  cc.  E.  E.  161. 

Result. — No  symptoms  for  10  minutes.  Then  the  animal  be- 
comes weak  and  staggers  around  on  the  floor.  The  respira- 
tion is  slow  and  labored  with  marked  heaving  of  the  chest.  The 
animal  slowly  recovers  from  the  symptoms. 


Here  in  certain  selected  animals  I get  symptoms  of  illness 
from  an  intraperitoneal  injection.  The  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  reaction  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  occurs 
when  I inject  postorbitally.  But  the  reaction  expresses  itself 
differently.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a fulminant  process 
that  ends  in  death  in  a very  few  minutes;  in  the  former,  there 
is  a prolonged  chain  of  symptoms  that  come  on  gradually,  are 
much  less  severe  and  terminate  in  recovery.  If,  now,  I make 
an  intravenous,  toxic  injection  on  a sensitized  animal,  I find 
that  it  will  have  the  same  result  as  a postorbital  one.  If, 
however,  I inject  subcutaneously,  I elicit  no  symptoms.  I am 
taught,  therefore,  that  given  a sensitive  animal,  the  nature  of 
its  response  to  a toxic  injection  of  tuberculo-protein  will  de- 
pend altogether  on  my  method  of  introducing  the  antigen.  If 
the  preparation  enters  the  body  in  such  a way  that  it  will  get 
into  the  circulation  rapidly,  acute  and  fatal  anaphylaxis  will 
result.  If  it  is  absorbed  more  slowly,  there  will  either  be  no 
symptoms  or  the  symptoms  will  tend  to  approximate  the  com- 
paratively gradual  illness  that  occurs  when  we  inject  the  tu- 
berculous animal  subcutaneously.  It  further  seems  as  though 
we  have  to  do  with  an  antibody  that  is  present  in  the  circu- 
lation which  reacts  with  the  antigen  to  set  free  a powerful 
toxin — the  so-called  anaphylotoxin  of  Friedberger.  In  fur- 
ther support  of  this  idea  that  the  antibody  that  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  acute  anaphylaxis  is  free  in  the  cir- 
culation, is  the  circumstance  that  in  some  forms  of  protein 
anaphylaxis,  the  serum  of  a sensitized  animal  will  render  a 
second  animal  sensitive  to  the  particular  protein  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter. 


Airer  demonstrating  that  the  non-tuberculous  animal  i 
had  been  treated  with  tuberculo-protein  was  unlike  the  nor 
animal  but  similar  to  the  tuberculous  animal  in  that  it  wc 
react  to  very  small  amounts  of  this  antigen,  Baldwin  sho 
further  that  a large  proportion  of  tuberculous  animals  1 
had  never  before  received  tuberculo-protein  would  react  t 
exactly  like  the  sensitized  animals  that  were  not  tubercul 
If  he  injected  such  tuberculous  animals  subcutaneously  or 
trapentoneaUy  with  extract-emulsion,  they  would  suffi 
well-known  genera  tuberculin  reaction,  which  manifest 
self  several  hours  later  and  ended  in  death  if  th„  7 

sufficiently  large  If,  however,  he  introduced  his  extr 
emulsion  postorbitallv,  many  of  these  i " 

would  die  in  a few  nnnutes  of  Lt^nt  ° 

show  the  typical  lesions  of  the  heart  and 

berculous  animals,  nicker!  iU“gs.  JNot  all 

.„a  a,.  .4'"^  ™t  i, 

clear,  but  probably  depends  unnn  tv,  ^ another  18  not 
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the animals’  inherent  ability  to  create  antibodies.  But  aft-; 
injecting  say  fifteen  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  of  one  lot.  I b- 
had  sixty  per  cent  show  acute  anaphylaxis. 

This  event  brought  out  plainly  that  all  that  was  necsr 
to  prove  one  point  of  similarity  between  tuberculous  gni» 
pigs  and  sensitized,  non-tuberculous  ones  was  to  heat  os- 
kind  with  a toxic  dose  of  antigen  postorbitally— that  u.  L 
a rapidly  absorbable  way.  The  first  logical  deduction  was  tk 
the  tuberculous  animal  had  a circulating  anaphylactic  ut 
body ; another,  that  it  was  identical  with  that  of  the  k 
tized,  non-tuberculous  animal ; a third,  that  it  was  produce: 
in  response  to  the  same  antigen  as  in  the  latter;  and  a fori 
that  the  antigen  arose  in  the  tuberculous  focus  and  «■ 
probably  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

* ******** 

After  these  relations  had  been  worked  out  the  first  pmte 
that  naturally  suggested  itself  was  to  find  out  what  wed! 
happen  to  a non-tuberculous  animal  if  it  were  treated  fi: 
tuberculo-protein  like  tuberculous  animals  that  are  mk 
going  tuberculin  therapy.  The  specific  treatment  of  hte 
culosis  after  a long  period  of  disuse  and  even  disrepute  b- 
of  late  years  been  gradually  coming  into  its  own  again,  fi 
ician  after  clinician  is  now  taking  up  the  method,  and , 
majority  of  capable  observers  are  reporting  strikingly  go 
results  in  many  cases.  However,  the  action  of  the  bactv 
preparations  so  far  as  their  therapeutic  uses  are  conceit 
still  remains  as  mysterious  as  ever.  Their  application  l- 
far  has  been  purely  empirical  and  limited  only  by  the  cfe 
judgment  of  the  practitioner.  The  general  opinion  o 
latter  has  been,  I believe,  that  the  introduction  of  care  - 
graded  doses  rouses  the  tuberculous  organism  to  the  o 
production  of  defensive  substances — antibodies— that inc- 
ize the  poisons  elaborated  in  the  focus  or  attack  t e * 
themselves  or  perform  both  of  these  functions. 

The  idea  that  the  bacillary  products  that  are  * 
used  contain  primary  toxins,  does  not  seem  tenab  e.  * 
to  do  with  such  toxins,  they  should  poison  the  nonn  , ^ 
tuberculous  as  well  as  the  tuberculous  animal.  » ^ 

seen  that  extremely  large  doses  are  without  un  * 
on  the  normal  animals.  If  there  are  toxins,  too,  e. 
stimulate  the  animal  organism  to  the  production  o ^ 
in  amounts  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  o - 
protein  introduced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  one^^ 
succeeded  beyond  dispute  in  producing  an  an  i ® 
derivative  of  the  bacillus.  ■ ^ a 

But  how  the  picture  changes  when  we  consi  er  ® 
have  already  absorbed  antigen ! If  an  anima  eI 
perimentally  it  begins  to  react  to  tuberculin  on  o ^ 
fifteenth  day;  in  like  manner,  the  non-tubercu <> 
treated  with  protein  will  react  to  a secon  1I’J  , 

about  two  weeks  after  the  first  Both  classes  o . 

then  be  made  violently  ill  by  exceedingly  sma  ^ 
protein.  What  other  explanation  can  we iaTC  ^ . j 
both  there  have  been  produced  antibodies  t a re 
tigen  to  set  free  a poison — the  anaphylactic  P01S0 
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e disease — the  weakness,  the  anorexia,  the  tachycardia,  the 
laeiation,  the  fever  that  are  so  often  observed.  Indeed  it  is 
ore  rational,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  to  as- 
ibe  these  to  the  continual  absorption  of  antigen  by  an  al- 
ady  sensitized  system.  If  an  extract  of  the  entire  contents 
several  tubes  of  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  will  not  make 
normal  animal  the  least  bit  ill,  why  should  the  products  of 
mparatively  few  bacilli,  as  many  as  would  be  enclosed  in  a 
bercle  the  size  of  a walnut,  bring  about  so  severe  an  intox- 
ition  of  an  animal  ? It  is  hard  to  explain  this  on  the  toxin 
»a,  but  the  conception  of  hypersensitiveness  makes  it  much 
iarer. 

The  method  of  tuberculin  therapy  that  is  in  most  common 
3 to-day  is  that  of  treating  the  individual  with  small  doses 
d gradually  raising  them  until  the  patient  can  tolerate  quite 
ge  amounts  without  reaction.  Every  therapeutist  comes  to 
ilize  that  there  is  no  exact  guide  in  this  treatment  and  that 
i sole  index  in  proceeding  with  tuberculin  injections  is  the 
inner  in  which  the  patient  responds  to  them.  He  finds  that 
cannot  even  predict  which  particular  case  will  do  well  and 
iich  one  will  lose  ground  under  treatment.  He  learns  that 
far  as  the  results  are  concerned  each  individual  patient  is 
aw  to  himself;  and  that,  if  the  latter  holds  his  ground  or 
proves,  it  is  probably  safe  to  continue  with  tuberculin,  but 
his  health  retrogrades  it  is  better  to  discontinue  it.  Out 
the  tremendous  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  that  clinicians 
ve  given  us,  I think  that  several  generalizations  can  fairly 
made.  These  are  that  the  chronic,  afebrile  case,  who  is  in 
k1  condition  and  whose  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced,  is 
i most  favorable  case  for  treatment;  that  such  a patient’s 
idition  is  often  improved  by  tuberculin  therapy  after  he 
i long  ceased  to  show  improvement  under  the  other  well- 
)wn  methods  of  treatment ; that  those  patients  do  best  who 
: tolerate  relatively  large  amounts  of  tuberculin,  and  con- 
sely,  those  patients  can  best  tolerate  tuberculin  who  are 
it  free  from  symptoms  of  their  disease;  and  that  in  many 
bs  the  patient’s  tolerance  to  tuberculin  is  apparently  greatly 
reased  by  spaced,  gradually  increasing  doses  of  the  antigen, 
d it  is  this  latter  principle — to  diminish  hypersensitiveness 
1 its  consequent  intoxication — that  has  perhaps  been  the 
ling  aim  in  therapy. 

therefore  attempted  to  imitate  the  conditions  of  tuber- 
n therapy  on  non-tuberculous  animals  and  to  follow  the 
dts  so  far  as  sensitiveness  was  concerned.  I wished  to  find 
whether  I could  render  them  tolerant  or  immune  to  tu- 
ulo-protein.  In  the  experiment  I used  thirty-six  normal 
lea-pigs,  which  I divided  into  three  sets  of  twelve  each, 
h set  received  spaced,  gradually  increasing  amounts  of 
sr-extract  at  various  intervals  of  time — one  set  every  two 
, another  every  four  days,  and  a third  every  seven  days. 
:r  they  had  reached  fairly  high  dosage  the  animals  were 
red  to  go  without  treatment  for  from  seven  to  sixteen 
, when  they  were  given  postorbital  injections  of  extract- 
ion. The  animals  that  were  treated  every  two  days 


nine  aays  were  getting  o cc.  mtrapentoneaiiy ; tnose  treated 
every  four  days  began  with  0.25  cc.  subcutaneously  and  ended 
on  the  thirty-ninth  day  with  4cc.  intraperitoneally;  those 
treated  every  seven  days  began  with  0.25  cc.  subcutaneously 
and  ended  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  with  4 cc.  intraperitoneally. 
The  first  set  received  a total  of  25  cc.  W.  E.  in  seventeen  doses ; 
the  second,  a total  of  13  cc.  in  ten  doses;  the  third,  a total  of 
8 cc.  in  six  doses.  Seven  days  after  treatment  stopped,  I tested 
several  members  of  each  series  postorbitally,  and  again  sixteen 
days  afterwards.  All  of  the  animals  except  one  were  very 
sensitive  to  the  ordinary  toxic  doses  for  sensitized  guinea-pigs 
(0.75  cc.  E.  E.),  while  most  of  them  reacted  strongly  to  very 
small  doses  (0.15  cc.  to  0.3  cc.).  The  general  result  was  to 
indicate  that  after  repeated  doses  sensitiveness  was  much 
greater  than  after  single  injections.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  tuberculo-protein  toleration  could  be  obtained  in  non- 
tuberculous  animals  by  repeated  dosing, — there  was,  at  least, 
no  noticeable  tolerance  seven  days  after  treatment  stopped. 
A further  endeavor  was  then  made  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  tolerance  whatever  for  a very  short  time  after  regu- 
lar treatment  with  the  protein.  I therefore  repeated  the  ex- 
periment I have  just  cited,  making  the  toxic,  postorbital  in- 
jection three  days  after  the  last  subcutaneous  treatment.  I 
thus  tested  four  animals  and  found  them  all  sensitive,  three 
of  them  fatally  so.  I have  since  treated  many  animals  with 
more  than  a single  sensitizing  injection  and  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  attain  a very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  to 
give  them  repeated  injections  of  antigen — and  that  the  larger 
the  individual  doses  of  antigen,  the  greater  the  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness. 

These  experiments  led  to  two  conclusions;  namely,  first, 
once  sensitiveness  to  tuberculo-protein  is  acquired  by  a non- 
tuberculous  animal,  the  repeated  absorption  of  protein  tends 
only  to  increase  this  condition;  and  second,  tolerance  to  tu- 
berculo-protein cannot  be  attained  in  these  animals  by  grad- 
ually raising  the  dosage  or  diminishing  the  intervals  of  time 
between  doses.  Other  experiments,  which  I shall  cite  later, 
showed  that  perceptible  sensitiveness  persists  for  a long  time 
after  a single  injection — often  for  more  than  a year — but 
that  there  is  a tendency  for  it  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on 
unless  it  is  renewed  by  further  applications  of  antigen. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  which  I have  just  described 
do  not  seem  to  square  with  the  clinical  idea  of  the  method  of 
gaining  tolerance  in  the  tuberculous,  and  it  is  this  contra- 
diction to  which  we  must  now  address  ourselves.  As  the  first 
step,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  different  forms  of  sen- 
sitiveness as  they  exist  in  the  tuberculous  organism. 

If  we  treat  the  skin  with  a derivative  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus either  by  applying  the  latter  to  a break  in  the  surface  or 
injecting  it  between  the  layers  of  the  skin,  we  find  that  some 
hours  afterwards  an  inflammation  will  occur  at  the  site  of  or 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  injection.  All  of  our 
present  knowledge  indicates  that  this  inflammation  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  an  interaction  between  the  injected  antigen  and 
antibodies  that  are  present  at  the  point  of  injection,  and  that 
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these  antibodies  are  produced  by  the  diseased  organism  in  re- 
sponse to  antigen  that  has  arisen  from  the  tnberculous  focus. 
According  to  von  Pirquefs  view  all  of  the  cells  of  the  body 
take  part  in  this  response  to  stimulation  by  antigen.  At  the 
Saranac  laboratory  we  have  never  been  able  to  elicit  a skin 
reaction  m guinea-pigs  unless  the  animal  has  tubercles  caused 
y hying  or  dead  bacilli;  that  is,  a first  injection  of  extracted 
protein  will  not  sensitize  to  a later  skin  reaction.  Moss 
owever,  has  found  that  individuals  sensitized  with  horse 
sermn  acquire  a skin  sensitiveness  to  the  serum.  The  possi- 
bihty  of  sensitizing  the  skin  by  injecting  an  animal  with  pure 
tuberculo-protem  is  therefore  not  so  remote  if  we  once  hit  upon 
proper  conditions;  and  we  are  still  working  along  this 

If  a small  amount  of  tubercul^protein  enters  the  body  sub- 
T “traperitoneally  or  eTen  intravenously  (pro- 
tihtd  fte  “ mStaDoe  that  not  t0°  much  anaphylactic  an- 
suffer  a8^  “"mu6  drculation>  the  tuberculous  focus  will 

inflammation  of  the  focus  , e foclls-  N°w  the 

ferent  from  any  That  In  5 T*  factoT  *M>er  dif- 
culous  animal.  By  brineim?  ahn  ? sensitized)  non-tuber- 
ening  the  focus  it  remtoi-Av,  T clrcuatol7  changes  and  soft- 

rapidly  into  the  circulation  then  Lets  on 
has  already  been  sensitized  to  it  du3  M8“U,m  ttat 
ease  and  brings  about  an  fte  *- 

general  fever  reaction,  the  maniwT  7’  the 
at  all  unlike  those  met  with  in  anv  n °f  Wb’cb  816  not 
disease.  Indeed,  there  is  great  simikritTwl1161^*1011  °f  the 
during  the  general  reaction  and  ^ etween  what  occurs 
diuary  acute  tubercuST iX ft  th T*  °f  ^ “ °r- 
toms  of  increased  inflammato^oLTaT  ^ “d  8ymP- 
symptoms  are  very  much  alike  IhL,^1  “ both-  the 
conception  that  the  symptoms'of  teh  “ y Mid  that  the 
absorption  of  focal  material  is  ^berculosi8  are  due  to  the 
mary  toxin  idea;  and  it  is  evidence  ! T0naWe  than  pri- 
to  think  that  the  general  reaction  Tl '7  **  that  leads ** 
pends  upon  what  happens  at  the  r Phenomenon  that  de- 

I «.  „ S- 

an  attempt  to  discover  what  the  senriti  3 “ experimenta  in 
focus  is:  whether  it  is  the  bacilli  0rT  g material  of  the 
a substance  that  is  formed  by  the  eff  T 7^°  material  or 

here  that  I have  not  been  able  toToT?  T’  but  1 fflay  say 
observation  that  extracts  of  focal TT  ? Krans  Volk’s 
•oi : guinea-pigs  while  those  of  normaT*  primar%  toxic 
Besides  these  three  forms  of  reTT  l8***  are  aot 
puncture  reaction,  which  is  esseSr  7 U ^called 
similar  to  the  reactions  and  th  ? & 0Cal  reaction  and 
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Let  us  take  such  a tuberculous  animal  with  local,  focal,, 
what  I may  call  acute  anaphylactic  sensitiveness  and  n i* 
into  more  or  less  hypothetical  ground.  If  we  should  inj* 
it  subcutaneously  with  tuberculin  we  might  get  a pm® 
reaction  and  no  other  perceptible  response  to  the  injects 
Here  I should  say  that  at  the  point  of  injection  there « 
enough  anaphylactic  antibody  present  to  bind  all  or  most  ?: 
the  antigen,  so  that  if  there  was  a residuum  of  the  laden 
was  not  enough  to  combine  with  sufficient  antibody  to  as 
reaction  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  protein  would  be  neutralist, 
as  it  were,  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  je 
ripheral  antibody  were  absent,  or  small  in  amount,  or  if  lie 
doses  were  considerably  larger  than  what  the  peripheral  lit 
body  could  take  care  of,  the  antigen  would  get  into  the  cfc 
lation.  Here  it  would  meet  with  circulating  anaphylactic  si: 
body  if  the  latter  were  present.  The  acute  anaphylactic  fa 
would  not  result,  however,  because  on  account  of  slow  aboli- 
tion the  units  of  antigen  would  be  picked  up  one  by  one,  si: 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  fulminant  symptoms  are  mi; 
brought  on  when  we  introduce  the  antigen  in  such  a manic 
that  it  gets  into  the  circulation  very  rapidly.  Whates: 
antigen  is  bound  by  circulating  anaphylactic  antibody  be- 
comes incapable  of  reacting  with  the  anaphylactic  sit 
body  in  the  focus  and  thus  the  focus  is  protected  to  s 
degree  that  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating antibody  that  exists  at  any  one  time.  We  should  in- 
here a very  unusual  condition.  The  circulating  anaphylsn 
antibody  would  be  a great  menace  to  an  animal  if  the  aatte 
were  injected  intravenously,  but  it  is  just  as  great  a bulwari 
against  focal  and  general  reactions  if  the  antigen  ia  ao  injected 
that  absorption  is  slow.  With  the  combination  proceediiL- 
gradually  unit  by  unit  all  the  circulating  antibody  is  used  u. 
without  the  production  of  symptoms,  and  the  only  way  tta 
the  focus  will  be  affected  will  be  by  the  unbound  resifc 
antigen.  Thus  we  should  have  two  zones  of  defense,  *l»i- 
I may  call  peripheral  and  circulating  zones;  and  the  wot1' 
gency  of  a focal  reaction  would  depend  upon  quantitate 
relations  between  peripheral  and  circulating  antibody 
antigen,  as  well  as  upon  time  relations  that  would  govern  to- 
binding  of  the  two  opposing  substances,  which  in  turn  wo - 
depend  largely  upon  the  method  of  injection  and  the  degr 
of  solubility  of  the  antigen  that  is  employed.  I hare  s, 
proached  this  matter  of  absorption  experimentally  in  the  : 
lowing  manner.  I first  injected  sensitized,  non-tuberr.  e 
guinea-pigs  with  very  large  doses  of  extract-emulsion  into 
peritoneally  and  followed  this  up  some  time  later  with  a F5 
orbital  injection.  When  the  second  injection  had  been  g1'* 
some  time  (one-half  to  one  hour  and  a half)  after  the  -‘ 
injection  it  very  often  failed  to  bring  on  the  anaphye^ 
symptoms,  showing  that  the  circulating  antibody  had 
peared.  These  observations  have  been  sufficiently  con  ro 
to  be  of  some  value,  and  I have  experiments  now  under » . 
in  which  I am  trying  to  establish  the  time  relations  ® 
definitely. 

But  there  is  a third  defensive  zone  with  which  we  have  to  ^ 
This  is  of  a mechanical  nature  and  is  comprised  in  the  es  ^ 
of  fibrosis  that  any  given  tuberculous  focus  has  under? 
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RB!y  than  if  no  such  protection  exists.  As  healing  occurs, 
and  more  and  more  scarring  takes  place,  and  the  tubercle  be- 
aomes  less  and  less  vascular,  it  certainly  must  happen  that  less 
jxtraneous  matter  can  be  carried  into  the  tubercle.  This 
factor  must  surely  be  of  prime  importance  in  many  cases.  We 
mow  that  as  a general  thing  the  longer  a given  case  has  been 
realed  and  the  more  completely  a lesion  has  been  closed  in, 
‘he  larger  our  dose  of  tuberculin  must  be  to  induce  reactions. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  but  I believe  the  gener- 
ilization  can  safely  be  mada  Now  the  non-tubereulous  ani- 
mal, once  sensitized,  gradually  loses  this  condition  unless  we 
njeet  more  antigen — in  other  words,  its  circulating  antibody 
liminishes  in  amount.  The  case  that  has  been  healed  for  a 
ong  time  would  so  far  be  comparable  to  the  former.  We 
should  assume,  therefore,  that  it  had  less  circulating  anaphy- 
lactic antibody  to  protect  its  old  focus.  The  tubercle,  how- 
ever, has  a more  or  less  efficient  protection  of  its  own,  namely, 
its  fibrous  capsule. 

We  now  begin  tuberculin  therapy  with  a tuberculous  animal, 
such  as  we  have  been  considering.  If  the  tissues  of  the  tuber- 
rulous  animal  respond  to  injections  of  tuberculo-protein  like 
hose  of  the  non-tuberculous  animal — and  I see  no  reason 
vhy  they  should  not — they  will  gradually  heap  up  anaphy- 
actic  antibody  in  the  circulation.  If  there  is  very  little  of 
bis  antibody  to  begin  with,  or  if  the  focus  is  naked,  as  it  were, 
vith  but  slight  fibrosis,  we  have  manifestly  a more  delicate 
ask  ahead  of  us  than  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  can  con- 
nive of  several  possible  conditions  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
le  starts  treatment.  He  may  have  much  circulating  antibody 
vith  a well  invested  tuberculosis,  or  much  circulating  antibody 
vith  more  or  less  softened  tubercles,  or  little  circulating  anti- 
lody  combined  with  either  focal  condition.  It  is  therefore 
lot  bard  to  foresee  how  every  case  may  respond  in  its  own 
my  to  tuberculin.  But  if  we  have  a favorable  case  to  begin 
nth,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  stated,  to  stimulate  the  organ- 
un  to  the  production  of  circulating  antibody,  which,  as  we 
ave  assumed,  protects  the  focus  against  subsequent  doses  of 
ntigen  and  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  so-called  acquired 
ilerance  after  treatment.  I now  have  experiments  under  way 
) test  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis.  By  repeated  doses  of 
atigen  I sensitized  normal  animals  to  a high  degree.  I have 
itely  rendered  these  sensitive  animals  tuberculous,  together 
ith  normal,  non-sensitive  control  animals.  In  a couple 
: months,  after  the  disease  is  well  established,  I shall  give 
>tli  sets  lethal  doses  of  tuberculo-protein  subcutaneously,  or 
traperitoneally.  If  my  hypothesis  is  correct  I shall  expect 
find  the  initially  non-sensitive  animals  reacting  focally  to 
laller  doses  than  those  that  were  sensitized  before  inoc- 
ation. 

The  other  factor  in  the  production  of  tolerance  in  therapy 
mid  enter  in  the  direct  action  of  the  tuberculo-protein  on 
e focus  itself.  Since  we  know  that  tuberculo-protein  in- 
mes  the  tubercle,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  end  result 
every  dose  that  reaches  the  tubercle,  no  matter  how  small, 


aieut.  uypcrwuiiu  uie  must,  intense  innaiumauun  oi  me  locus. 
It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  slight  inflammations  could  be 
of  real  service  in  assisting  the  healing  process  of  the  tubei- 
ele  and  many  clinical  observations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  here,  support  this  view.  Certainly  by  the  increased 
stimulation  of  fibrous  reaction  the  scarring  process  would  be 
hastened.  The  amount  of  tuberculo-protein  which  would  react 
with  the  focus  would  depend  upon  the  conditions  that  I have 
already  mentioned.  With  a good  defense  of  circulating  anti- 
body the  focus  would  pick  out  only  the  residual  tuberculo- 
protein  and  would  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  too  violent 
a reaction — the  excessive  inflammation  and  a dissemination 
of  the  disease  that  might  result  were  the  tubercle  subjected 
to  all  the  protein  of  a given  dose.  Hyperaemia  and  inflam- 
mations during  the  course  of  treatment  might  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  imperceptible,  yet  their  end  effects — the  resultant  focal 
sclerosis — might  be  marked.  And  as  the  focus  gradually 
becomes  closed  in  during  the  healing  process,  the  third  zone 
of  defense  that  we  have  considered  would  become  strengthened 
and  assist  appreciably  in  producing  tolerance  to  the  antigen. 

I think  that  you  have  already  become  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  the  tuberculin  reaction  and  of  tu- 
berculin therapy  are  extremely  complicated  ones  and  that  any 
adequate  theories  of  them  must  take  into  consideration  a great 
many  factors.  In  the  above  recital  l have  tried  to  do  no  more 
than  elaborate  a working  hypothesis  that  is  based  on  well  au- 
thenticated clinical  observations  and  on  experimental  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Saranac  laboratory.  1 have 
tried  to  separate  what  has  been  demonstrated  from  what  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved  before  these  conceptions  can  be  lifted 
from  the  realms  of  hypothesis  to  those  of  theory.  And  if  I 
have  been  successful  in  suggesting  fruitful  paths  of  experi- 
mentation I shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

********* 

A problem  of  the  first  importance  is  what  relation  the  hyper- 
sensitiveness to  the  products  of  a given  microorganism  bears 
to  susceptibility  to  infection  from  it.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  during  the  course  of  an  infection  the  diseased  individual 
becomes  sensitive  to  the  organic  products  of  the  infecting 
agent,  but  thus  far  we  have  had  practically  no  experimental 
information  concerning  the  part  that  the  sensitive  state  plays 
in  the  defensive  processes  of  the  organism  against  bacillary' 
implantation.  It  was  our  problem,  therefore,  to  discover 
whether  the  tuberculo-protein  sensitized  animal  acquired 
increased  or  lowered  resistance  to  infection  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

I accordingly  undertook  experiments  in  which  I aimed,  first, 
to  sensitize  normal  animals;  next,  to  inoculate  these  together 
with  normal,  non-sensitive  controls;  and  finally,  to  sacrifice 
the  whole  number  after  the  tuberculosis  was  well  established 
and  compare  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  initially  sensi- 
tive animals  with  that  in  the  control  animals.  The  animals 
that  I sensitized  before  inoculation  comprised  forty-two 
guinea-pigs  which  were  divided  into  four  sets.  The  members 
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of  set  A received  a subcutaneous  or  intraperitoneal  injection 
of  water-extract  every  two  days  over  a period  of  thirty-nine 
days  in  which  they  got  a total  of  25  ec.  Those  of  set  B were 
similarly  treated  every  four  days  and  received  a total  of  13  cc. 
in  the  thirty-nine  days.  Each  animal  of  set  C,  treated  every 
seven  days,  had  in  all  8 cc.  during  the  thirty-nine  days.  The 
individuals  of  set  D were  given  only  one  sensitizing  injee- 
tion, — 1.25  cc.  of  water-extract  intraperitoneally.  There  were 
originally  twelve  animals  in  set  A,  twelve  in  set  B,  twelve 
in  set  C and  six  in  set  D.  Sixteen  days  after  the  preliminary 
treatment  of  sets  A,  B and  C ended,  I tested  individuals  from 
each  lot  and  found  that  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to 
extract-emulsion  existed  in  all  of  the  tested  animals.  At  the 
same  time  I gave  two- members  of  each  set  A,  B and  C sub- 
lethal  doses.  These  last  named  animals  all  showed  severe 
anaphylactic  symptoms  but  did  not  din  I did  not  test  the 
animals  of  Bet  D,  because  I had  sensitized  animals  in  a similar 
manner  many  times  previously  and  had  always  found  them 
hypersensitive. 

I was  now  ready  for  my  inoculation.  For  this  purpose  1 
took  six  animals,  that  were  sensitive  but  had  not  been  tested 

r/t  * A’  B’  C’  and  D;  two  from  each  of  the’ 

tbS  A’  ?’ ; **  had  received  a t03£ic  postorbital  injee- 

tain  iT  bef°re:,hfd  Sh°Wn  Symptoins  bl,t  had  to  a cer- 
aneXtent  recovered  from  them;  and  six  normal  non-sensi- 

SculZT  *1  C°ntr0k  1 11108  had  8ix  different  lots  for 

momJatron,  made  up  as  follows:  Lot  1,  six  guinea-pigs  that 
ad  been  sensitized,  then  given  sub-lethal  toxic  injections  and 

01  88  mt0xicated  at  the  time  of  inoculation.  These 
animals  were  in  a refractory  condition  to  further  immediate 

toxic  injection 

-. i ,Ts.e,,r>- 

sensitized  by  treatment  every  seven  days,  not  givm  toxic'to’ 
jections.  Lot  5,  six  guinea-pies  semitiLa  u . 0 m~ 

thirty-seven  days  before  inoculation.  LotVl^m 
treated  guinea-pigs.  8 X n0rmaI  un- 

I injected  each  of  the  above  animals  in  tho 
cutaneously  in  the  right  groin  with  one-tenth  ofT  T 8°b' 
timeter  of  an  emulsion  of  k,™..  , nth  °f  a cubic  cen- 

follows : Several  spadefuls  of  a beef  serom6  hif111  prepared  88 
up  in  a mortar  with  a minimal  amount  ™lture  wer«  rubbed 
solution  until  the  mixture  was  a fairl  p 1 °f  physiological  salt 
was  then  diluted  and  ^ TWs 

natant  emulsion  was  pipetted  off  f in1"8  tU°eS'  The  super- 

M times  0,„eh  "*»>«» 

final  emulsion  that  was  used  for  Utrate  was  the 

of  the  filtrate  showed  no  clumps  ,C°  atlon-  Examination 
tubercle  bacillus  to  everv  or.  i avera8e  of  but  one 


tubercle  bacillus  to  every  one  or  two  T*8* 
sion  lens.  Before  inoculating  eaeh  anim  f*.  ^ 0il  immer' 
mg  the  stock  emulsion  was  given  tb  1 ^ beaker  eontain- 
to  en3ure  an  even  mixture  and  but  onoT!i.nUmber  of  whirls 
meter  was  withdrawn  at  any  one  tenth  of  a cubic  centi- 


condition  noted.  The  results  of  the  inoculation  can  be  & 
marized  as  follows : 1 

Refractory  Animals,  5 guinea  pips.— Total  weight  at  till! 
Inoculation,  1795  grams;  average  weight,  369  gTams;  total  weig. 
62  days  later,  2200  grams;  average  weight,  440  grams;  aver* 
net  gain,  81  grams.  None  pregnant  There  is  advanced  til. 
culosis  in  all.  The  lungs  and  spleen  are  involved  in  every  mist 
and  the  liver  in  two. 

Sensitized  Animals,  treated  every  2 days,  6 guinea  pip*.— Ton. 
weight  at  time  of  inoculation,  2266  grams;  average  weight  r 
grams;  total  weight,  62  days  later,  2690  grams;  average  weigh; 

■ 448  grams;  average  net  gain,  71  grams.  Three  were  pregae: 
The  disease  has  reached  the  spleen  in  only  one  of  the  six  and  ta 
advanced  no  further  in  any. 

Sensitized  Animals,  treated  every  four  days,  6 guinea  pip- 
Total  weight  at  time  of  inoculation,  2100  grams;  average  weigh: 
350  grams;  total  weight,  62  days  later,  2650  grams;  avertf 
weight,  442  grams;  average  net  gain,  92  grams.  Two  were  pis 
nant,  one  of  which  littered  31  days  after  inoculation.  The  spite: 
is  involved  in  three  of  the  six  guinea  pigs.  The  process  It 
affected  other  viscera  in  only  one  which  was  pregnant  aid  i 
which  the  lungs  were  diseased. 

Sensitized  Animals,  treated  every  7 days,  6 guinea  pips. — Tot 
weight  at  time  of  inoculation,  2185  grams;  average  weight  W 
grams;  total  weight,  62  days  later,  2950  grams;  average  weigh: 
492  grams;  average  net  gain,  128  grams.  Two  were  pregiffi 
The  spleen  was  Involved  in  three,  and  the  lungs  in  two  of  thee 
three. 

Sensitized  Animals,  given  only  one  dose,  6 guinea  pijW-TM 
weight  at  time  of  inoculation,  2140  grams;  average  weight  - 
grams;  total  weight,  62  days  later,  2680  grams;  average  we* 
447  grams;  average  net  gain,  90  grams.  One  was  prepant  It 
spleen  was  diseased  in  every  animal  and  the  lunge  In  two. 

Control,  Ron-sensitized  Animals,  6 guinea  pigs,  5 oaiopiW' 
Total  weight  at  time  of  inoculation,  2180  grams;  average  welsh 
436  grams;  total  weight  62  days  later,  2830  grams;  averag- 
weight,  666  grams;  average  net  gain,  130  grams.  None 
pregnant.  The  spleen  was  involved  in  four  of  the  live  ani®- 
and  the  lungs  in  two. 

So  far  as  known,  all  of  the  pregnant  animals  became  [Te- 
nant after  inoculation.  Macroscopic  tuberculosis  is  me®  - 
the  above  descriptions  when  an  organ  is  said  to  be  involved. 

The  refractory  animals  suffered  most.  The  disease  »- 
pretty  well  disseminated  in  all  of  these  and  they  exhibited 
more  tuberculosis'  than  any  of  the  animals  that  had  not  be- 
intoxicated  and  than  any  of  the  controls.  It  will  be  rem® 
bered  that  these  refractory  animals  were  given  toxic  injection 
about  an  hour  before  inoculation.  The  widespread  extent 
the  process  was  very  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  baa 
were  implanted  in  animals  that  were  still  more  or 


at  the  moment  of  infection.  And  it  would  appear 


that  II* 


animal  organism  is  less  resistant  to  infection  than  no® 
during  the  period  that  it  is  undergoing  symptoms  of  sML 
laxis  or  before  it  has  completely  recovered  from  their  e <£' 
Whether  this  event  is  specific  or  whether  toxicity  fr® 
bacterio-protein  would  fail  to  render  an  animal  ®ore  • 
ceptible  to  infection  by  another  microorganism  is a 
that  has  not  yet  been  determined.  We  know  that  some  ™ ^ 
tious  diseases  undoubtedly  increase  the  susceptil# 1 . 
tuberculosis:  or,  at  any  rate,  that  tuberculosis  often  at 1,1  ■ 

1 Details  of  these  experiments  are  to  be  found  in  an  art 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1911,  XXIV,  2,  361. 
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I»u  uaxaxBuug  cuiu  impuronix  to  mm  otrt  wnelher  this  dimin- 
ished resistance  to  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  intoxication  that 
is  brought  about  by  hypersensitiveness  to  another  bacterio- 
protein,  and  I am  now  trying  to  solve  this  problem  by  experi- 
mentation. 

The  animals  that  were  sensitized  in  various  ways  all  became 
diseased.  As  a general  thing,  we  may  say  that  the  more  pro- 
tein the  animal  received  during  preliminary  treatment,  the 
less  the  resultant  infection.  So  far  as  I could  tell  from  the 
toxic  symptoms  of  the  tested  animals,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  average  degree  of  sensitization  between  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sets.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  is  a gross 
one  and  the  mere  fact  that  animals  from  three  different  series 
reacted  fatally  does  not  imply  that  their  degree  of  sensitization 
is  the  same.  You  will  easily  see  that  if  one  thousand  anti- 
body units,  say,  or  0.3  cc.  of  antigen,  were  enough  to  produce 
death  in  a given  guinea-pig,  then  ten  thousand  antibody  units 
or  0.5  cc.  of  antigen  would  bring  about  the  same  result  in  an- 
other guinea-pig.  Both  die  but  are  not  equally  sensitive,  for 
guinea-pig  B would  have  ten  times  as  much  antibody  as 
guinea-pig  A.  We  can,  however,  determine  the  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness by  graduating  the  dose  of  antigen  which  would  be 
the  constant.  The  guinea-pig  would  be  the  variable  and  its 
symptoms  in  response  to  a fixed,  moderate  dose  of  antigen 
would  determine  its  sensitiveness.  Unfortunately  in  these 
experiments  I did  not  have  enough  animals  to  determine  these 
variations.  Since  the  preparation  of  an  article  that  has  lately 
been  published  and  in  which  I assumed  that  the  animals  of 
the  different  series  were  probably  equally  sensitive,  I have  had 
occasion  to  deduce,  from  a number  of  experiments  that  sensi- 
tiveness does  fluctuate — tending  to  die  out,  though  very  slowly 
indeed,  if  the  antigen  is  not  renewed  and  being  markedly  in- 
sreased  by  repeated  injections.  I am  glad  therefore  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  qualify  my  former  assumption  and  point 
>ut  its  fallacy. 

However,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  differences  of  tuberculous 
nvolvement  were  altogether  independent  of  any  degree  of 
•aised  or  lowered  resistance  conferred  by  the  sensitive  state, 
rat  that  they  were  due  to  a heightened  immunity  that  followed 
he  protein  injections  and  was  brought  about  by  other  un- 
known factors.  The  changes  that  occurred  in  those  guinea- 
ligs  that  had  only  one  sensitizing  dose  support  this  view, 
these  were  inoculated  thirty-seven  days  after  sensitization. 
Ixperiments  covering  a period  of  two  years  have  shown  us 
bat  thirty-seven  days  after  an  intraperitoneal  injection  of 
.25  cc.  of  water  extract,  a guinea-pig  is  almost  invariably 
itally  sensitive.  So  we  are  pretty  safe  in  assuming  that  at 
le  time  of  inoculation  these  were  highly  sensitive.  Yet  these 
one  dose  ” animals  suffered  in  just  about  the  same  measure 
5 did  the  controls.  The  one  dose  of  water-extract  was  not 
ifficient  to  make  them  immune  to  infection.  But  it  was 
rough  to  sensitize  them,  and  while  sensitive  they  contracted 
rout  as  much  tuberculosis  as  did  the  normal  animals.  This 
idence  would  therefore  strengthen  the  opinion  that  sensi- 
zation  to  a bacterio-protein  of  itself  does  not  convey  im- 
unity  to  infection,  and  also  that  hypersensitiveness  and  in- 


experiment also  shows  definitely  that  they  can  exist  side  by 
side  in  the  same  animal. 

But  we  must  remember  that  in  our  experiments  we  have 
very  likely  introduced  into  the  animal  body  relatively  large 
amounts  of  the  infecting  agent  compared  to  what  is  taken  in 
under  natural  conditions  of  infection.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  would  express  itself  by  fatal 
anaphylaxis  might  confer  upon  the  animal  the  capacity  to  get 
rid  of  ten  or  fifty  or  one  hundred  tubercle  bacilli,  numbers 
that  probably  represent  the  amount  of  infecting  material  that 
is  naturally  introduced  more  nearly  than  the  number  contained 
in  our  inoculated  emulsion.  The  question  is  certainly  an 
open  one  and  the  point  must  be  emphasized.  At  the  Saranac 
laboratory  we  are  now  employing  the  more  exact  method  of 
Barber  in  our  inoculation  of  sensitized  animals.  This  as  you 
know  consists  in  counting  out  the  living  microorganisms  one 
by  one,  and  thus  enables  us  to  infect  with  any  desired  number 
from  one  up.  By  the  use  of  this  method  we  hope  to  determine 
definitely  whether  sensitization  carries  with  it  any  increased 
resistance  to  infection. 

********* 

There  remains  one  phase  of  our  work  on  sensitization  which 
I should  like  to  bring  before  you.  This  is  the  matter  of  the 
inheritance  of  tuberculo-protein  sensitiveness.  Most  of  you 
know  that  Bosenau  and  Anderson  first  demonstrated  that  sen- 
sitiveness to  horse  serum  was  transmitted  from  the  female 
guinea-pig  to  its  offspring  and  that  the  male  parent  has  no  in- 
fluence in  this  transmission.  Their  work  has  been  confirmed 
by  Gay  and  Southard,  Lewis,  and  Otto.  Schenck  has  brought 
forward  some  evidence  that  serum  sensitiveness  may  also  to 
a slight  degree  be  handed  down  from  the  male  parent.  In  his 
work  on  tuberculo-protein  anaphylaxis,  Baldwin  found  that 
the  law  of  maternal  transmission  also  held  good  with  this 
bacillary  derivative.  Guinea-pigs,  the  offspring  of  actively 
sensitized  mothers,  reacted  when  one  or  two  months  old. 

Although  Baldwin  was  unable  to  show  in  a few  animals  that 
the  tuberculous  mother,  which  has  not  been  treated  with 
tuberculo-protein,  transmits  sensitiveness  to  her  young,  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  the  possibility  that  in  some  instances 
she  actually  does  so.  You  will  remember  that  a certain  pro- 
portion of  tuberculous  animals  react  to  postorbital  injection 
of  bacillary  protein  with  acute  anaphylaxis  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  non-tubereulous  sensitized  ones ; and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  reaction  compelled  the  conclusion  that  the  reaction 
is  in  both  instances  the  resultant  of  the  same  factors ; namely, 
an  interaction  of  antigen  and  circulating  antibody.  Since 
therefore  the  non-treated  tuberculous  animal  which  will  react 
and  the  treated,  hypersensitive  animal  are  in  exactly  the  same 
anaphylactic  condition  which  results  from  the  same  funda- 
mental cause,  it  would  seem  certain  that  in  some  cases  tuber- 
culous females  would  bear  offspring  that  are  perceptibly  sen- 
sitive. This  would  necessarily  follow  in  an  animal  that  would 
conceive  and  carry  young  to  term  during  a period  in  which 
she  herself  had  considerable  circulating  antibody  and  was  very 
sensitive.  Thus  far  in  our  laboratory  we  have  come  across  no 
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sensitive  offspring  of  tuberculous  mothers,  but  we  are  still 
testing  all  such  young,  in  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  encounter  a sensitive  guinea-pig. 

There  is  probably  no  other  disease  that  has  occasioned  so 
much  discussion  in  regard  to  hereditary  influences  as  tubercu- 
losis, and  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
further  than  mere  surmise  is  manifestly  important.  Bald- 
win’s discovery  of  the  maternal  transmission  of  tuberculo- 
protein  hypersensitiveness  is,  I believe,  the  first  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  inheritance  of  any  specific  property  in  relation 
to  tuberculosis.  While  we  do  not  yet  know  what  part  the 
hypersensitive  condition  to  bacterial  products  plays  in  im- 
munity— whether  it  protects  against  natural  infection  or  lays 
the  animal  organism  more  open  to  invasion— it  seemed  worth 
while  to  try  to  find  out  how  constantly  the  tuberculo-protein 
sensitized  mother  will  transmit  the  condition,  and  how  long 
the  animal  that  is  bom  sensitive  will  retain  the  anaphylactic 
state.  Because,  too,  of  the  logical  inference,  as  outlined  above, 
that  under  certain  conditions  tuberculous  mothers  must  con- 
fer a sensitiveness  on  their  offspring  that  may  be  perceptible 
or  imperceptible,  I thought  it  well  to  continue  Baldwin’s  ex- 
periments. 

I tested  a total  of  sixty-one  young,  giving  them  single  post- 
orbital or  intravenous  injections  of  extract-emulsion.  All 
wme  the  offspring  of  presumably  sensitive  mothers  which  were 
not  tuberculous.  When  they  were  tested  they  varied  greatly 

mother,  Wf/S  “ ^ time  0181  had  elaPsed  between  the 
mother’s  last  dose  of  antigen  and  the  birth  of  the  different 

animals  I shall  not  burden  you  with  the  details  of  the  ex- 

p nments  which  may  be  found  in  another  publication,  but 

j »*I  >* ip  L 


3.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
varies  directly  with  that  of  the  mother. 

4.  The  mother’s  sensitiveness  is  heightened  by  repeat-: 
applications  of  antigen,  and,  conversely,  tends  to  die  our: 
time  unless  renewed  by  subsequent  injections. 

5.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  offspring  accotfa; 
varies,  depending  on  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  t 
mother’s  last  dose  and  the  birth  of  the  offspring. 

6.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  an  animal  inherits  lot- 
to diminish  as  it  increases  in  age  and  size. 

7.  Guinea-pigs  have  been  bom  sensitive  379  days  afe 
their  mother’s  last  injection  of  antigen.  They 
mained  sensitive  as  long  as  404  days  after  birth,  although  u-- 
had  never  been  tested  before. 

8.  Animals  of  the  same  litter  may  vary  greatly  in 
gree  of  sensitiveness  which  they  inherit. 

9.  The  fact  that  a number  of  animals  were  bom  s 
over  a hundred  days,  and  several  379  days,  after  their  mote 
last  injection,  is  direct  evidence  that  the  transmission  man 
one  of  anaphylactic  antibody  and  not  of  the  antigen. 

10.  The  transmission  by  inheritance  is  probably  alway  c 
mainly  one  of  antibodies. 

11.  Hypersensitiveness  to  tuberculo-protein  is  most  like,' 
never  handed  down  to  the  third  generation.  This  conchas 
is  based  on  tests  on  nine  animals,  the  'grandchildren  of  » 
tized  females  through  the  female  line. 

All  this  evidence  concerning  inheritance  will  probably  be . 
more  tangible  value  after  we  find  out  what  r81e  hypersensfc 
ness  plays  in  infection.  Meanwhile  it  furnishes  encoo®- 
ment  for  more  experimentation  in  this  direction. 

In  the  above  recital  of  experimental  work  performed  ■ 
in  the  discussion  of  where  such  investigations  lead,  I bare  d«- 
little  more  than  state  the  problem  of  tuberculo-protein  hyp 
sensitiveness  in  its  relation  to  several  of  the  phases  of  til* 
culous  infection.  I thank  you  heartily  for  the  forbear® 
with  which  you  have  followed  me,  and  trust  that  the  fo® 
will  bring  forth  still  more  fruitful  results  than  the  p»J- 
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.The  observations  to  be  reported  kv  **™ 

m connection  with  some  recent  work  of  ***  made 
Brown  (The  Journal  of  Ex-norl™  * ^noxj  Moss  and 
No.  4)  on  a local  anaphyttLT ? “«*<**>  WlO,  XII 
rabbits  were  sensitized  bv\he  int™  ^ rabbite'  Healthy 

After  an  interval  of 


18  days  or  longer  their  sensitiveness  was  tested  by 
tradermal  injection  of  0.01  cc.  normal  horse  serum  f 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  A positive  reaction  coa 
localized  inflammation  and  swelling,  varying  from 
3 cm.  in  diameter  which  appears  within  34  hours  an 
subsides  in  three  or  four  days. 
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haracteristic  changes  either  following  the  sensitizing  injec- 
ion  or  during  the  local  anaphylactic  reaction  produced  by  the 
atradermal  injection  of  0.01  cc.  horse  serum. 

A considerable  number  of  observations  have  been  pub- 
ished  on  changes  in  the  leucocytes  following  the  injection  of 
arious  antitoxic  sera  and  during  the  anaphylactic  reaction  in 
uman  beings,  a very  good  summary  of  which  appears  by 
Jianco  Bienenfeld  (Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkunde  und  Phy- 
iche  Erziehung,  N.  F.,  Bd.  LXV,  1907).  Bienenfeld’s  per- 
onal  observations  showed  a leucopenia,  immediately  following 
he  injection  of  large  doses  of  serum,  followed  by  a leuco- 
ytosis,  which,  in  most  cases  of  the  serum  disease,  in  turn  gave 
lace  to  a recurrence  of  leucopenia.  The  leucopenia  is  as- 
ribed  to  negative  chemotaxis  and  is  characterized  by  a 
iminution  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles.  The  non- 
ranular  cells  seem  much  more  resistant  to  these  changes  than 
o the  granular  cells,  since  they  undergo  much  less  diminution, 
'he  eosinophiles  are  not  affected.  Bienenfeld  states  that  toward 
re  end  of  the  leucopenia  there  appear  many  large  mono- 
uclear  and  transitional  cells.  These  are  ascribed  to  regenera- 
te processes  in  the  blood  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  during 
re  serum  disease  there  is  destruction  of  leucocytes  followed 
y regeneration;  however,  owing  to  lack  of  more  positive 
roof,  the  author  leaves  the  question  open  as  to  the  cause  of 
le  leucopenia,  whether  it  is  due  to  non-functionating  of  the 
iood-forming  organs  or  to  a destruction  of  leucqcytes. 

Hamburger  and  v.  Beuss  (Ueber  die  Wirkung  artfremden 
enuinen  Eiweisses  auf  die  Leukozyten.  Zeitschrift  fur  Biol- 
gie,  1910,  XLYII,  24)  in  a large  series  of  experiments  carried 
at  on  rabbits  found  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  foreign 
roteids  is  followed  in  about  five  minutes  by  a marked  diminu- 
on  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
as  found  in  the  case  of  horse  serum  which  caused  practically 
le  same  result  as  the  injection  of  homologous  (rabbit)  serum, 
amely,  a hyperleucocytosis.  The  same  result,  hyperleuco- 
tosis,  followed  the  injection  of  normal  salt  solution  and  in- 
■ed  simple  venepuncture  without  any  injection.  The  authors 
insider  the  hypoleucocytosis  following  the  injection  of 
reign  proteid,  the  result  of  a toxic  action. 

Aschenheim  (Ueber  Schwankungen  der  Leukoeytenzahle 
ch.Traumen  und  Injektionen.  Zeitschrift  fair  Biologie,  1910, 
[,  385)  injected  a series  of  rabbits  with  homologous  and  het- 
ologous  serum  and  in  opposition  to  Hamburger  and  v.  Beuss 
served  hypoleucocytosis  following  the  homologous,  as  well  as 
s heterologous  serum.  Simple  venepuncture,  without  injection 
any  kind,  was  followed  by  hyperleucocytosis.  Aschenheim 
s unable  to  refer  the  effect  on  the  leucocyte  count  of  simple 
lepuncture  to  reflex  vasomotor  changes  due  to  painful 
muli;  since  anesthesia  did  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
perleucocytosis.  He  admits,  however,  that  his  experiments 
re  not  conclusive  since  the  sympathetic  system  may  not  have 
in  inactive  under  anesthesia. 

Subcutaneous  injections  into  human  beings  of  human  serum 
1 serum  from  a variety  of  animals,  produced  changes  in  the 
eoeyte  count  which  followed  no  definite  rule. 


until  after  many  counts  had  been  made,  we  feel  that  m none 
of  the  work  which  we  have  seen  reported,  has  enough  care 
been  bestowed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  variations  in 
the  normal  leucocyte  counts  in  rabbits.  It  was  not  until  after 
we  had  obtained  many  confusing  results  that  we  devoted  our 
attention  seriously  to  this  point. 

Before  giving  the  results  of  our  counts  a brief  description 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  carried  out  will 
be  given. 

Young  adult  rabbits  about  a year  old  and  of  approximately 
the  same  size  and  weight  were  selected  from  a large  number 
of  country-raised  rabbits.  The  males  were  separated  from  the 
females  throughout  the  experiments  and  no  pregnant  females 
were  used. 

In  the  first  series  tested,  as  many  as  four  or  five  rabbits 
were  kept  in  a three-  by  four-foot  cage,  but  in  the  subsequent 
series  each  rabbit  was  kept  in  a separate  cage  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fighting,  which  might  result  in  injuries  or  infections  and 
thus  influence  the  leucocytes. 

All  rabbits  were  fed  once  a day  at  approximately  the  same 
hour,  10  a.  m.  The  food  consisted  of  greens,  grain  and  hay 
in  such  quantity  that  all  would  usually  be  consumed  in  four  to 
six  hours  after  feeding. 

The  blood  for  counting  was  taken  from  an  ear  vein  and  to 
insure  a free  flow  of  blood,  after  the  ear  was  shaved,  cleaned 
with  alcohol  and  dried,  a test  tube  containing  warm  water 
was  placed  beneath  the  ear;  this  caused  a prompt  dilatation 
of  the  veins  and  free  flow  of  blood.  As  soon  as  the  pipette 
for  counting  had  been  filled,  smears  for  the  differential  counts 
were  made. 

Thoma-Zeiss  blood  counting  apparatus  was  used;  the  pi- 
pettes were  of  the  large,  1-20  dilution  variety,  the  diluent  was 
prepared  fresh  each  day  by  adding  four  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  40  cc.  distilled  water.  In  all  cases  two  slides  of  five 
square  millimeters  each  were  counted  in  order  to  determine 
the  total  number  of  leucocytes. 

The  films  for  the  differential  counts  were  stained  with  Hast- 
ings’ stain  and  a total  of  200  cells  counted  for  each  differ- 
ential. Duplicate  counts  made  in  a number  of  instances 
showed  that  this  number  of  cells  gave  percentages  which 
agreed  quite  closely  with  those  given  by  counting  400  cells  or 
more. 

Since  the  value  of  this  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  counts  we  have  attempted  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  percentage  error  in  our  counts.  To  this  end  we  made 
duplicate  determinations  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
work.  A free  flow  of  blood  having  been  obtained  from  the 
ear  vein,  two  pipettes  were  filled  in  rapid  succession  and  two 
slides  of  five  square  millimeters  each  counted  from  each  pipette. 
The  average  percentage  variation  of  the  two  counts  from  the 
mean  of  the  two  counts  in  48  such  duplicate  determinations 
was  7.5  per  cent. 

We  further  tried  to  get  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  counts 
by  determining  the  percentage  variation  of  each  slide  from 
the  average  of  the  two  slides.  In  174  such  determinations  the 
average  percentage  variation  between  slides  was  3.9  per  cent. 
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Rabbit  No.  75  showing  total  leucocyte  count  and  ”LS 
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he  results  of  the  counts  made  from  the  separate  pipettes  are 
bulated  below : 

Babbit  No.  Babbit  No.  Babbit  No. 

23,  March  Babbit  A 99,  May  19,  99,  May  20, 

14.  1910  1910  1910 


t pipette 8670  7360  4100  3640 

pipette  8660  7880  4020  4060 

pipette  8470  7720  3920  3660 

6 pipette  4220  4060 

h pipette  3780  3700 

Average  8600  7653  4008  3784 

eatest  variation 

from  average 1.5%  3.8%  5.4%  7.3% 


The  above  percentages  represent  all  the  data  we  have  on 
e accuracy  of  the  counts  and  we  feel  they  indicate  that  our 
suits  may  be  taken  as  trustworthy. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

3bit  No.  52.  January  19,  1910,  injected  0.1  cc.  normal  horse  serum  intravenously. 
January  31.  1910,  cutaneous  anaphylactic  test,  0.01  cc.  normal  horse  serum 
intradermally.  Local  reaction  negative. 
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)bit  No.  17.  January  19,  1910,  injected  1.0  cc.  normal  horse  serum  intravenously. 
January  81,  1910,  cutaneous  anaphylactic  test,  0.01  cc.  normal  horse  serum 
intradermally.  Local  reaction  doubtful. 
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1.0 

90 

“ 

“ ....  8000 

29.6 

2868 

10.4 

882 

58.2 

4256 

8.2 

256 

3.6 

288 

ire 

test 8000 

80.6 

2448 

14.8 

1144 

61.6 

4128 

1.8 

104 

2.0 

160 

hours  after 8300 

84.8 

2847 

21.8 

1770 

89.0 

8287 

2.3 

191 

8.0 

249 

* 

44  ....  8000 

20.0 

1600 

18.0 

1440 

60.4 

4832 

0.8 

64 

0.8 

64 

*' 

44  ....  6000 

24.0 

1440 

18.0 

1080 

66.2 

8812 

0.8 

48 

2.0 

120 

* 

44  ....  6600 

26.5 

1688 

19.5 

1287 

49.5 

3267 

8.0 

198 

2.5 

166 

44 

44  ....  6700 

21.5 

1440 

22.6 

1608 

51.0 

8417 

1.5 

100 

8.5 

286 

bit  No.  75.  January  19,  1910,  Injected  6.0  cc.  normal  horse  serum  intravenously. 
January  31,  1910,  cutaneous  anaphylactic  test,  0.01  cc.  normal  horse  serum 
Intradermally.  Local  reaction  positive. 


Total  Pmn  Lm  Sm  Eos  Mst 


Leucocytes  % 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

% Total 

re  injection...  9700 

88.7 

8753 

5.7 

552 

46.7 

4529 

7.0 

679 

1.8 

174 

lours  after — 8100 

67.8 

4641 

6.0 

486 

82.0 

2592 

4.0 

824 

0.7 

66 

44  44  ....  9400 

46.6 

4880 

6.6 

626 

42.8 

8976 

4.6 

482 

0.7 

66 

44  44  ....  97  00 

51.0 

4947 

6.0 

588 

88.2 

8705 

3.2 

810 

1.5 

146 

44  44  ....  90  00 

42.6 

8834 

9.0 

810 

44.6 

4014 

8.0 

270 

0.6 

64 

44  44  ....  8200 

40.0 

8280 

18.0 

1066 

48.0 

8526 

2.0 

164 

2.0 

164 

•e  test 8200 

87.2 

8050 

8.8 

722 

49.2 

4086 

1.6 

181 

8.2 

262 

tours  after 8400 

42.4 

8662 

10.8 

907 

48.2 

8629 

0.8 

67 

2.8 

236 

44  44  ....  83  00 

40.8 

8386 

10.0 

830 

46.8 

3884 

1.6 

138 

0.8 

66 

44  44  ....  8100 

85.6 

2884 

10.4 

842 

62.0 

4212 

0.4 

82 

1.6 

180 

44  “ ....  9600 

41.0 

8895 

8.0 

760 

49.0 

4655 

2.0 

190 

44  44  ....  77  00 

86.0 

2772 

7.5 

678 

53.8 

4104 

1.8 

100 

L9 

147 

’he  variations  which  the  leucocytes  have  undergone  are 
•e  readily  seen  if  the  above  figures  are  plotted  out  in  the 
n of  curves.  Chart  I shows  the  total  leucocyte  count  for 


i all  the  tables  the  following  abbreviations  are  used : 
"Wbo= white  blood  cells. 

Pmn=polymorphonuolears. 

Lm= large  mononuclears. 

8 m=  small  mononuclears. 

Eos=eo8inophUes. 

Ms t=  mast  cells. 


uaoia  ua  AiuAiutu.  jjluibc  bci urn  uue  leucucyte  uuuiil  nau  ianen  in 

all  the  rabbits.  The  greatest  drop  is  in  rabbit  No.  17,  which 
received  1 cc.  serum;  the  next  greatest  drop  is  in  No.  62 
which  received  0.1  cc.  serum ; while  the  leucocytes  of  No.  75, 
which  received  5 cc.  serum,  showed  the  smallest  drop.  Eight 
hours  after  the  inoculation  the  leucocytes  of  all  three  rabbits 
had  risen  but  not  to  their  original  levels.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours  the  leucocytes  of  No.  62  slightly  exceeded  their  original 
level  and  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  of  72  hours  all  of  the 
curves  fell. 

Following  the  intradermal  injection  of  0.01  cc.  serum  there 
was  practically  no  change  in  the  total  leucocyte  counts  at  the 
end  of  four  and  eight  hours,  in  any  of  the  rabbits.  At  the 
end  of  48  hours  the  leucocytes  of  No.  75  were  slightly  in- 
creased. This  rabbit  was  the  only  one  of  the  series  which  gave 
a well  marked  positive  reaction. 

Charts  II,  III  and  IV  show  the  total  leucocyte  count,  the 
total  number  of  polymorphonuclears,  small  and  large  mono- 
nuclears plotted  out  separately  for  each  rabbit.  It  is  evident 
from  these  three  charts  that  the  low  leucocyte  counts,  four 
hours  after  inoculation,  are  due  to  a fall  in  the  small  mono- 
nuclears ; this  fall  being  great  enough  to  bring  the  total  count 
down  in  spite  of  a slight  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclears 
in  the  case  of  Nos.  52  and  75.  In  the  case  of  No.  52,  eight 
hours  after  inoculation  the  increase  in  the  total  count  is  due 
largely  to  an  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclears,  while  the  still 
further  increase  in  the  total  count  at  the  end  of  24  hours  is 
due  to  a recovery  of  the  small  mononuclears  which  elements 
carry  the  curve  to  its  high  point  in  spite  of  a falling  off  of  the 
polymorphonuclears  at  this  time.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
noteworthy  about  the  differential  counts  following  the  in- 
tradermal inoculation. 

SECOND  SERIES. 


Babbit  No.  15 

Total 

Pmn 

Lm 

Sm 

Eos 

Mst 

1910  Leucocytes  % 

Total 

% 

Total 

% Total 

% 

Total 

% Total 

March  2,  9 a.  m. 

10106 

86.0 

8670 

8.6 

866 

62.5 

6862 

1.0 

102 

2.0 

204 

1p.m. 

9965 

86.0 

8687 

1L5 

1146 

47.6 

4788 

0.5 

60 

4.5 

448 

5 p.  m. 

11490 

40.0 

4596 

7.0 

804 

47.5 

6467 

5.5 

681 

8,9  a.m. 

9875 

28.0 

2766 

9.0 

888 

67.5 

6678 

1.6 

99 

4.6 

484 

4,9  a.m. 

9520 

29.0 

2760 

10.0 

952 

57.0 

6426 

4.0 

880 

6,  9 a.  m. 

11090 

82.5 

8604 

8.0 

887 

51.5 

6711 

8 !e 

888 

4.6 

499 

March  16,  9 a.  m. 

10400 

40.22  4191 

16.88  1766 

86.88 

8886 

6.0 

624 

1 p.  m. 

12680 

81.0 

8899 

11.0 

1888 

51.5 

6478 

0.‘5 

63 

6.0 

764 

5 p.  m. 

12800 

61.6 

6592 

10.0 

1280 

82.5 

4160 

0.5 

64 

6.5 

704 

17,  9 a.  ra. 

11280 

88.0 

8722 

9.5 

1071 

68.5 

6084 

4.0 

461 

18,  9 a.m. 

9800 

85.6 

8479 

10.5 

1029 

48.0 

4704 

1.6 

98 

5.0 

490 

19,  9 a.  m. 

9660 

82.6 

8107 

11.0 

1051 

60.0 

4780 

L0 

95 

5.6 

526 

March  21,  9 a.  m. 

9680 

80.6 

2922 

12.0 

1149 

52.5 

6029 

5.0 

479 

1 p.  m. 

9860 

88.0 

8746 

11.0 

1084 

47.0 

4684 

4.0 

394 

5 p.  ra. 

9060 

28.5 

2582 

16.0 

1449 

53.5 

4847 

0.5 

45 

L5 

186 

22,  9 a.  m. 

6520 

27.5 

1793 

11.25 

783 

55.75  8635 

6.5 

868 

28,  9 a.  m. 

9880 

31.0 

8062 

4.5 

444 

60.5 

6977 

0.6 

49 

8.5 

845 

24,  9 a.  m. 

11660 

81.0 

8614 

4.6 

624 

60.0 

6996 

4.5 

524 

April  6,  9 a.  m. 

9920 

89.0 

8868 

12.0 

1190 

45.5 

4613 

8.5 

847 

(Inoc.  0.01  cc. 

serum 

intradermally.) 

1 p.  m. 

14460 

46.5 

6724 

4.0 

578 

45.5 

6679 

4.0 

678 

5 p.  ra. 

15200 

22.5 

8420 

6.5 

988 

68.5  10412 

2.5 

880 

7,  9 a.  m. 

11100 

41.0 

4551 

13.5 

1490 

41.0 

4551 

4.5 

499 

8,  9 a.  m. 

10800 

27.0 

2781 

0.0 

618 

64.0 

6592 

8.0 

309 

9,  9 a.  ra. 

9700 

41.5 

4025 

14.5 

1406 

89.5 

8831 

4.5 

486 

Rabbit  No.  24 


8360  89.0  8260  18.5  1128  44.0  8678 

7990  29.5  2857  9.0  719  56.5  4514 

6620  27.5  1545  15.0  84*  68.5  8175 

6290  24.0  1509  11.0  692  61.0  8837 

5590  84.5  1928  7.5  419  65.5  8102 

8880  20.6  1820  1*5  1198  56.0  4972 

10660  85.2  8752  12.8  1364  44.0  4690 

10220  87.0  8781  10.5  1078  42.0  4292 

7140  22.4  1599  18.0  1142  54.4  8884 

7500  88.6  2512  9.6  712  62.0  8900 

7160  82.0  2291  12.0  859  60.0  8580 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL  BULLETIN. 


[So.  it 


Rabbit  No.  24— Cont. 


Total  Pmn 
Leucocyte*  % Total 


Lm 

% Total 


Rabbit  No.  92 
March 


2,  9 a.  in. 

1 p.  m. 

5 p.  m. 

8,  9 a.  m.  

4,  9 a.  m.  11160 

5,  9 a.  rn. 


7580 

9635 

9670 


11310 


57.0  4820 

51.5  4962 

63.5  6140 

61.0  4172 

51.5  5747 

76.0  8595 


8.5 

9.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

2.5 


644 

867 


725 


March  16,  9 a.  m. 

1 p.  m. 
5 p.  m. 
9 a.  m. 
37,  9 a.  m. 

18,  9 a.  m. 


March  2!,  9 a.  m.  6740  87.0  2494  9.5  640  52  0 3505 

(Inoc.  1.0  cc.  serum  intravenously.) 

1 p.  m.  6220  41.5  2581  6.5 

6 p.m.  7440  56.0  4166  6.0 

22.  9 a.  m.  6780  42.0  2847  11.0 

28,  9 a.  m.  8260  39.0  8221  8.0 

24,  9 a.m.  6260  30.0  1878  4.0 


404 

446 

746 

661 

250 


48.0  2985 

85.5  2641 

44.5  3017 

50.5  4171 

61.0  8819 


April  6,  9 a.  m.  6920  33.5  2818  4 5 an  m a 

Gnoc.  0.01  cc.  serum  intradermally  ) 

1 p.  m.  10060  53.0  5382  6.5 

P-m.  7940  36.5  2898  2.5 

7,  9 a.  m.  6300  52.0  3276  10.5 

8,  9 a.  m.  8360  45.0  3762  8.0 

9,  9 a.  m.  5320  84.0  1809  5.0 


553 

108 

661 


266 


40.0  4024 

60.0  4764 

34.5  2173 

45.5  3804 

58.5  3112 


Rabbit  No.  104 
March  2,  9 a.  m. 

1 p.  m. 
5 p.  m. 

3,  9 a.  m. 

4,  9 a.  m. 

5,  9 a.  m. 


7880 

10650 

10340 

7460 

7160 

9000 


87.0  2915 

40.5  4313 

86.0  3722 

56.0  4177 

33.5  2398 

30.5  2745 


670 


8.5 

6.0 

11.5  1189 

4.0  298 

6.0  429 

6.5  585 


March  16,  0 a.  m. 

1 p.  m. 
5 p.  m. 

17,  9 a.  m. 

18,  9 a.  m. 

19,  9 a.  m. 


61.5  4058 

49.0  5218 

46.0  4756 

37.0  2760 

55.5  8974 

58.5  5265 


11160 

13480 


12180 

10880 


57.5  5094 

42.0  4687 

45.5  6138 

50.0  4380 

41.5  6054 

39.0  4048 


25.5  2259  8.0  709 

42-0  4687  7.5  837 

35.5  4785  12.5  1685 

33.0  2891  8.0  701 

87.0  4506  10.5  1279 

35.5  3686  12.0  1245 

March  21,  9 a.  m.  5900  22.O  iron  11  e 

(Inoc.  5.0  cc.  serum  intravenously ) ' 865  65-5  3274 

l pi  gj  « <26  26.5  2512 

22,9  a.m.  9020  £5  8292  nl  87‘6  2887 

23,  9 a.  m.  7940  45  q 3570  ~ 1237  46.6  4194 

**■•*•-•  » ss  s as  s i;05 » 

April  6,  9 a.  m.  6280  38.5  2417  in  n 

(Inoc.  0.01  cc.  aenirn  intradermally1^'0 
lp.  m.  10900  70.0  7672  2.5 

7 o S'  60.5  6437  £o 

, 9 a.  m.  9200  58.0  6336  8 0 

8,  9 a.  m.  8820  82.0  2829  an 

9»  9 a.  m.  8040  35.5  £«  tj 


274 

212 

738 

705 


Eos 

% Total 


Mst 

7o  Total 


March  21, 

9 

a. 

rn. 

6300 

12.0 

756 

16.0 

1008 

65.0 

4095 

8.5 

(Inoc 

, i 

5.01  cc. 

serum 

intravenously.) 

1 

P- 

m. 

7500 

35.5 

2662 

13.0 

975 

43.5 

8262 

1.0 

5 

P- 

rn. 

8680 

47.0 

4079 

8.0 

694 

38.5 

3341 

3.0 

22, 

9 

a. 

m. 

5900 

27.5 

1622 

12.0 

708 

56.0 

3304 

0.5 

23, 

9 

a. 

m. 

5320 

27.0 

1486 

6.5 

292 

59.5 

3104 

3.0 

24, 

9 

a. 

rn. 

5820 

30.5 

1775 

9.5 

553 

51.5 

2997 

3.0 

April  6, 

9 

a. 

m. 

7100 

27.0 

1917 

5.5 

390 

62.0 

4402 

2.0 

(Inoc. 

( 

).01  cc. 

serum 

intradermally.) 

1 

P- 

m. 

7660 

44.0 

3370 

8.0 

612 

42.5 

3255 

1.5 

5 

P. 

m. 

8940 

30.5 

2726 

3.0 

268 

64.5 

5766 

1.0 

7, 

9 

a. 

m. 

6760 

41.0 

2771 

5.6 

372 

51.0 

3447 

2.0 

8, 

9 

a. 

m. 

5680 

34.0 

1931 

7.5 

426 

52.0 

2953 

4.0 

9, 

9 

a. 

m. 

7000 

45.5 

3185 

7.5 

625 

41.0 

2870 

2.0 

83.5  2539 

38.0  3661 

26.6  2562 

31.5  2154 

40.0  4464 

19.5  2205 


8249  5*2  SSo  9>0  661  370  2308 

8040  84.5  2778  10.0  804  52.5  4221 

6880  46.5  3199  9.0  619  42.0  2889 

S 5‘J  2X2  13-6  1028  60  5 3838 

9540  27.0  2576  9.5  906  60.5  5772 

6460  56.5  3650  4.6  290  36.5  2358 


1.0  96 


1.0  iii 

0.5  50 

1.5  93 

0.6  40 


0.5 

0.5 


0.5 

1.5 


0.5  81 


7.0  525 

3.5  303 

4.0  236 

5.0  266 


3.5  248 

4.0  809 

1.0  89 

0.5  34 

2.5  142 

4.0  280 


1.0  76 

0.5  48 

4.0  887 

1.0  68 
1.0  111 

1.5  169 

4.5  280 

2.5  201 

2.5  172 

1.0  76 

2.5  238 

2.0  129 

1.0  67 

2.5  155 

2.5  186 

2.5  169 

2.5  206 

4.5  282 


0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 


1.0  106 


0.5 

1.5 


1.0 

0.5 

2.5 

1.0 

2.0 


3.0 

8.5 

6.5 

8.0 

4.5 

8.0 


100 

40 

158 

83 

106 


236 

872 

672 

223 

822 

270 


1.0 

5.5 

2.5 

4.5 

8.0 

8.5 


S3 

613 

837 

394 

365 


8.0  709 

3.0  834 

4.0  539 

4.5  394 

8.0  974 

5.0  519 


30  177  5.0 


295 


1.5  142 

7.5  577 

8.0  270 

1.0  79 


44.5  2794  1.0 


24.5  2085 

34.5  3670 

32.5  2990 
66.0  4989 

66.5  4542 


0.5 

0.25 

0.5 


1-0  80 


15  142 

1.0  77 

2.5  225 

5.0  394 

8.0  684 

6.0  876 

2.5  274 

2.75  292 

1.0  92 

4.0  353 

3.0  241 


ir.  r^srjs  ezszs*  kT  ,h< 

the  two  periods  of  observation  i!fl  " leucoc^  during 
2-5  and  March  16-19  were  approW  . 1 lnoculati°n.  March 
Mowing  the  intravenons  injection  of * “ ^ as 
the  cutaneous  test,  April  6,  except  in  March  2l>  “4 

lo,  which  was  a control  and  did^ot  e'CaSe  °f  rabbit  No- 
inocula hon  with  the  others  on  Marl  intra— 

by  the  following  figures . aah  16-  This  is  made  clear 


Two  periods  of 


Rabbit  No.  15: 

Mch.  2-5 

Mch.  1S-1J 

Mch.  si-sf 

Apr.H 

Highest  count. , 

. 11490 

12800 

11660 

HJfti 

Lowest  count. . 

9520 

9560 

6520 

— 

— 



Variation  

1970 

3240 

5140 

5$ 

Rabbit  No.  24: 

Highest  count.. 

8360 

10660 

8680 

m 

Lowest  count. . 

5620 

7140 

5320 

m 

— 

— 





Variation  

2740 

3520 

3360 

as 

Rabbit  No.  92: 

Highest  count . . 

11310 

9540 

8260 

is 

Lowest  count. . 

6840 

6240 

6220 

58! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Variation  

4470 

3300 

2040 

474i 

Rabbit  No.  104 : 

Highest  count. . 

10650 

12180 

9480 

Lowest  count. . 

7160 

8760 

6900 

62S0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Variation  

3490 

3420 

3580 

#! 

This  chart  (V)  shows  in  all  cases  an  increase  in  the  la- 
cytes  at  the  count  made  either  three  hours  or  seven  k 
after  feeding,  with  a fall  by  the  next  morning  at  9 o’cloi 
somewhere  near  the  original  level.  It  seems  quite  re»- 
to  regard  this  increase  as  a digestive  leucocytosis.  Theefe 
if  any,  of  the  intravenous  injection  of  serum,  March  21.  c 
the  intradermal  inoculation,  April  G,  is  to  depress  to  a Si; 
extent  the  height  of  this  digestive  leucocytosis. 

Charts  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX  represent  the  total  nnmte 
leucocytes  and  absolute  values  of  the  polymorphoaatfe 
large,  and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  for  rabbits  X*  1 
24,  92  and  104,  respectively.  These  charts  show  that  if  ? 
eral  an  increase  in  the  total  leucocyte  count  is  due  to  an  * 
crease  in  the  two  principal  elements,  the  polymorph*;- 
and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes.  In  this  series  how; 
the  polymorphonuclears  as  a rule  undergo  a greater  iw& 
than  do  the  small  mononuclears. 

In  order  to  determine  if  there  is  anything  characleri--. 
in  the  differential  count  following  the  intravenous 
of  fairly  large  amounts  of  serum  or  the  intradermal  iajftT 
of  minimal  amounts  we  have  analyzed  the  changes  in  tl* 
counts  and  the  number  of  polymorphonuclears  and 
mononuclears  three  hours  and  seven  hours  after  inj«- 
Por  purposes  of  comparison  we  have  included  the  correspon 
ing  counts  made  before  injection.  The  results  are  sbof! 
the  accompanying  table,  examination  of  which  shows  t > ! 
increase  in  the  total  count  after  the  injection  of  sen®  ® 
be  due  to  an  increase  of  either  or  both  of  the  principa  6 
eytes  and  that  this  relationship  does  not  differ  fromt'* 
tering  into  increases  in  the  total  count  which  occurred 
the  injection  of  any  serum. 


* Rabbit  No.  15  was  a control  and  did  not  receive  an 

injection. 
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Chart  V. 

tabbits  Nos.  15,  24,  92  and  104  showing  total  leucocyte  counts 
entire  period  of  observation.  March  21  injected  normal  horse 
urn  intravenously  as  follows:  Rabbit  No.  24,  0.1  cc.;  Rabbit 

. 92,  1 cc.;  Rabbit  No.  104,  6 cc.  April  6 injected  0.01  cc. 
•mal  horse  serum  intradermally  in  all  rabbits. 


Chart  VI. 


ibbit  No.  15  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute  values 
jlymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  for 
re  period  of  observation.  April  6,  10  a.  m.,  injected  0.01  cc. 
aal  horse  serum  intradermally. 


Chart  VII. 

Rabbit  No.  24  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
values  of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes for  entire  period  of  observation. 


Chart  VIII. 


Rabbit  No.  92  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
values  of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes for  entire  period  of  observation. 
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Rabbits  Nos.  15,  24,  92  and  104  showing  absolute  nlw  i 
email  mononuclear  leucocytes. 
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Chabt  XII.  j,0nud* 

Rabbit  No.  15  showing  percentage  values  of  p.?^y™°^,ined, 
large  mononuclear,  eosinophiles  and  mast  , Observatioa- 
small  mononuclear  leucocytes  for  entire  period  o 
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March  2 Marota  ]6  March  21  April « 

...  1 p.  m.  Bp.  m.  Ip.  m.  Bp.  m.  lp.m.  6p.m.  Ip. m.  5p.m 

bblt  No.  16: 


’otal  leucocytes.  — 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

'mn  O 

+ 

— 

+ 

4- 

' 

4-  ' 

Imn  

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

libit  No.  24: 

’otal  leucocytes.  -(- 
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4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

mn  
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+ 
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4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

mn  
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— 

— 

O 

— 

4- 

libit  No.  92: 
otal  leucocytes.  -{- 

O 

+ 

4- 

4- 

mn  -f 

+ 
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+, 

4- 

4- 

4- 
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mn  + 
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+ 
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— 

— 

— 

4- 

ibitNo.  104: 
otal  leucocytes,  -j- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

mn  + 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

— 

mn  + 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

4- 

— 

4- 

- denotes  an  increase  over  the  preceding  count. 

- denotes  a decrease  from  the  preceding  count. 

) denotes  no  change  from  the  preceding  count. 

for  the  purpose  of  better  comparing  the  changes  in  the 
ymorphonuclear  and  small  mononuclear  counts,  we  have 
pared  Charts  X and  XI  in  which  their  curves  have  been 
erimposed.  Chart  X shows  a definite  rise  in  the  poly- 
rphonuclears  of  all  rabbits  three  hours  after  the  intra- 
mal  inoculation  of  1/100  cc.  serum;  this  rise,  however, 
participated  in  by  rabbit  No.  15,  which  had  not  been 
viously  injected,  as  well  as  by  the  others  which  had  been 
icted  intravenously  on  March  21.  Chart  XI  shows  noth- 
remarkable  except  the  sharp  rise  in  the  mononuclears  of 
lit  No.  15  on  April  6 at  5 p.  m.,  which  we  are  unable  to 
lain. 

harts  XII,  XIII,  XIY,  XV,  show  the  percentage  values 
he  differential  counts  on  rabbits  Nos.  15,  24,  92  and  104, 
ectivelv.  The  black  areas  at  the  bottom  of  the  charts 
esent  the  percentage  of  polymorphonuclears ; the  shaded 
s,  the  large  mononuclears;  the  unshaded  areas  at  the  top 
he  charts,  the  small  mononuclears;  while  the  unshaded 
s between  the  small  and  large  mononuclears  represent  the 
lophiles  and  mast  cells  combined.  These  charts  show 
the  relative  numbers  of  large  mononuclears,  eosinophiles 
mast  cells  do  not  undergo  great  variations,  and  that  the 
ionship  between  the  polymorphonuclears  and  small  mono- 
Jars  is,  in  general,  a reciprocal  one;  that  is  an  increase 
ie  percentage  of  polymorphonuclears  is  accompanied  by  a 
:ase  in  the  percentage  of  small  mononuclears  and  vice 

is  important  to  realize  the  different  impression  one  gets 
a consideration  of  the  differential  count  expressed  in 
ntages  and  in  absolute  values.  To  illustrate,  suppose  a 
leucocyte  count  of  8000  cells,  of  which  the  polvmorpho- 
ars  are  60  per  cent,  small  mononuclears  30  per  cent, 
mononuclears,  eosinophiles,  and  mast  cells  combined  10 
snt.  Now  imagine  the  total  count  to  increase  to  10,000 

ibbit  No.  IS  served  as  a control  and  did  not  receive  Intra- 
s Inoculation. 


ceils,  the  percentage  values  now  change  to  68  per  cent  for 
the  polymorphonuclears,  24  per  cent  small  mononuclears,  and 
8 per  cent  mononuclears,  eosinophiles  and  mast  cells  combined. 
How  little  idea  one  could  get  of  the  real  change  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  percentages  alone  can  be  seen  from  this 
example ; 

'Pmn  60%  = 4800 

W.  B.  C.  8000.  Sm  30  =2400 

Lm,  Eos  and  Mat 10  = 800 

"Pmn  68%  = 6800 

W.  B.  C.  10000.  Sm  24  =2400 

Lm,  Eos  and  Mat 8 = 800 

In  order  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  preceding  series 
we  ran  through  a third  series,  consisting  of  rabbits  Nos. 
105,  106,  107  and  108.  Of  these  No.  105  served  as  a control 
and  received  on  sensitizing  injection;  the  remaining  three 
received  intravenous  injections  of  normal  horse  serum  on 
June  16  at  10  a.  m.  as  follows: 

Rabbit  No.  106  1.0  cc.  serum. 

Rabbit  No.  107  2.5  cc.  serum. 

Rabbit  No.  108  5.0  cc.  serum. 

The  total  and  differential  counts  are  given  in  the  following 
tables : 

THIRD  SERIES. 


Rabbit  No.  105  Total  Pmn  Lm  Sm  Eos  Mat 


1910 

Leucocytes  % 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Total 

May 

23,  9 a.  m. 

9900 

26.6 

2623 

3.5 

347 

60.5 

5989 

4.5 

446 

5.0 

495 

1 p.  m. 

12140 

28.5 

8460 

4.0 

485 

65.0 

7891 

1.5 

182 

1.0 

121 

6 p.  m. 

12900 

27.5 

3547 

3.5 

451 

63.5 

8191 

2.0 

258 

3.5 

451 

24,  9 a.  m. 

9780 

32.0 

8129 

5.0 

489 

59.0 

5770 

L5 

146 

2.5 

244 

25,  9 a.  m. 

9080 

22.0 

1997 

6.0 

545 

66.0 

5993 

2.0 

181 

4.0 

363 

26,  9 a.  m. 

8020 

21.5 

1724 

6.5 

441 

69.0 

5584 

2.0 

160 

2.0 

160 

June 

1,  9 a.  m. 

7540 

21.0 

1583 

5.0 

377 

71.5 

5391 

1.0 

75 

1.5 

113 

1 p.  m. 

10320 

24.5 

2528 

11.5 

1187 

62.0 

6398 

2.0 

206 

5 p.  m. 

11340 

23.0 

2608 

5.5 

624 

70.0 

7988 

.* 

1.5 

170 

2,  9 a.  m. 

10600 

16.0 

1680 

7.0 

785 

71.5 

7507 

5.5 

577 

8.  9 a.  m. 

9420 

22.0 

2072 

2.5 

285 

71.5 

6785 

o!6 

47 

3.5 

330 

4,  9 a.  m. 

10600 

20.0 

2120 

5.0 

530 

72.5 

7685 

2.5 

265 

June 

16,  9 a.  m. 

7720 

36.0 

2779 

6.0 

463 

66.5 

4362 

0.5 

38 

1.0 

77 

1 p.  m. 

6980 

89.5 

2757 

5.6 

884 

58.0 

3699 

2.0 

139 

5 p.  m. 

8000 

33.0 

2640 

2.5 

200 

61.0 

4880 

3.5 

280 

17,  9 a.m. 

7940 

26.5 

2104 

8.0 

238 

65.0 

5161 

o!6 

40 

5.0 

397 

18,  9 a.  m. 

6800 

21.5 

1462 

6.0 

840 

71.5 

4862 

2.0 

138 

19,  9 a.  m. 

5300 

26.5 

1404 

6.0 

318 

66.5 

8524 

1.0 

58 

June  29,  9 a.  m. 
(Inoc.  0.01  cc 

8660 
. serum 

21.5  1861  4.0 

intradermal  ly.) 

846 

69.0 

5975 

1.0 

87 

4.5 

890 

1 p.  m. 

10250 

27.C 

2819 

3.0 

813 

65.5 

6838 

1.0 

104 

8.6 

366 

5 p.  m. 

11260 

38.5 

4335 

4.6 

607 

55.0 

6198 

2.0 

225 

80,  9 a.  m. 

9540 

31.5 

8005 

5.0 

477 

59.5 

5676 

4.0 

382 

July 

1,  9 a.  m. 

8560 

25.5 

2183 

5.0 

428 

66.5 

5607 

i!o 

85 

8.0 

257 

2,  9 a.  m. 
Rabbit  No.  106 

7440 

33.5 

2492 

2.5 

186 

62.0 

4618 

2.0 

149 

May 

23,  9 a.  m. 

4920 

27.5 

1353 

7.5 

369 

64.0 

3148 

1.0 

49 

1 p.  m. 

7140 

29.5 

2106 

10.5 

749 

68.0 

4141 

2.0 

143 

5 p.  m. 

7200 

23.0 

1656 

9.0 

648 

67.0 

4824 

1.0 

72 

24,  9 a.  m. 

6100 

11.0 

671 

4.5 

274 

81.0 

4941 

2.5 

152 

1.0 

61 

25,  9 a.  m. 

5580 

29.5 

1646 

11.0 

614 

55.5 

3097 

0.5 

28 

8.5 

195 

26,  9 a.  m. 

4660 

21.0 

978 

12.0 

650 

62.5 

2912 

0.5 

23 

4.0 

186 

June 

1,  9 a.  m. 

6060 

22.5 

1863 

14.0 

848 

66.0 

8393 

0.5 

30 

7.0 

424 

1 p.  m. 

8720 

37.5 

3270 

6.5 

557 

5L0 

4447 

5.0 

436 

5 p.  m. 

6560 

36.0 

2361 

10.5 

689 

46.5 

2985 

8.0 

825 

2,  9 a.  m. 

6720 

31.5 

2117 

10.5 

706 

51.0 

8427 

7.0 

470 

3,  9 a.  m. 

4360 

32.0 

1395 

5.0 

218 

65.5 

2420 

7.5 

327 

4,  9 a.m. 

4360 

47.5 

2071 

6.0 

262 

38.0 

1667 

1.6 

43 

7.5 

327 

June  16,  9 a.  m. 
(Inoc.  1.0  cc. 

4040  28.5  1151  7.0 

serum  intravenously.) 

283 

56.5 

2242 

0.5 

20 

8.5 

343 

1 p.  m. 

8300 

47.5 

3942 

4.5 

378 

45.0 

3785 

3.0 

249 

5 p.  m. 

6440 

80.6 

1964 

7.0 

451 

59.5 

3832 

3.0 

198 

17,  9 a.  m. 

8800 

33.5 

1273 

6.5 

247 

54.0 

2052 

o!s 

i6 

5.5 

209 

18,  9 a.  m. 

4760 

45.5 

2166 

10.5 

500 

89.0 

1836 

5.0 

238 

19,  9 a.  m. 

4920 

39.0 

1919 

7.0 

844 

48.0 

2361 

6.0 

295 

June  29,  9 a.  m. 
(Inoc.  0.01  cc. 

5580 
. serum 

47.5  2650  7.0 

intradermally.) 

390 

40.0 

2232 

1.5 

S3 

4.0 

223 

1 p.  m. 

6460 

37.0 

2389 

6.5 

420 

55.5 

3585 

1.0 

65 

5 p.  m. 

6250 

33.0 

2062 

10.5 

656 

46.0 

2875 

1.6 

63 

9.5 

594 

30,  9 a.  m. 

6780 

44.5 

3017 

10.5 

712 

35.5 

2407 

1.0 

68 

8.5 

576 

July 

1,  9 a.  m. 

7380 

37.5 

2767 

8.5 

627 

47.0 

3469 

1.5 

111 

5.5 

406 

2,  9 a.  m. 
Rabbit  No.  107 

4720 

40.0 

1888 

6.5 

307 

49.0 

2313 

0.5 

23 

4.0 

189 

May 

23,  9 a.  m. 

4600 

38.5 

1771 

18.0 

598 

44.0 

2024 

4.5 

207 

1 p.  m. 

7480 

29.5 

2206 

12.5 

935 

52.0 

3889 

47 

6.0 

449 

5 p.  m. 

9440 

27.5 

2596 

10.5 

991 

56.5 

5333 

o!6 

5.0 

472 

24,  9 a.  m. 

4440 

24.5 

1088 

13.0 

577 

60.0 

2664 

2.5 

111 

25,  9 a.  m. 

5580 

29.0 

1618 

14.0 

781 

55.0 

3069 

2.0 

112 

26,  9 a.  m. 

5840 

32.5 

1898 

11.0 

642 

50.0 

2920 

6.5 

880 
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Chart  XIII. 


RahhH  No.  24  showing  percentage  values  of  polymorphonuclear 
large  mononuclear,  eoslnophiles  and  mast  cells  coSed  and 
small  mononuclear  leucocytes  for  entire  period  of  ob”rvatfon 
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Chart  XV. 

Rabbit  No.  104  showing  percentage  values  of  polymorph  * 
large  mononuclear,  eosinophiles  and  mast  cells  combined,  t- 
small  mononuclear  leucocytes  for  entire  period  of  observation 
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Chart  XVI. 

Rabbits  Nos.  105,  106,  107  and  108  showing  total  leucocy 
for  entire  period  of  observation.  June  16  injecte 
serum  intravenously  as  follows:  Rabbit  No.  106, 1 c •• 
107,  2.5  cc.;  Rabbit  No.  108,  5 cc.  June  29  injected 
mal  horse  serum  intradermally  in  all  rabbits. 
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Chart  XVII. 

bbit  No.  105  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
s of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
for  entire  period  of  observation. 


Chart  XVIII. 


■it  No.  106  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
ir  entire  period  of  observation. 


Chabt  XIX. 


Rabbit  No.  107  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
values  of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes for  entire  period  of  observation. 


Chart  XX. 


Rabbit  No.  108  showing  total  leucocyte  counts  and  absolute 
values  of  polymorphonuclear,  large  and  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes for  entire  period  of  observation. 
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[No.  id 


Babbit  No.  lOT-Cont 
Total 


Pmn 


Lm 


Sm 


Mst 


Leucocytes  % 

Total 

% 

Total 

% Total 

% 

Total 

June  1,  9 a.  m. 

5180 

48.5 

2258 

6.0 

311 

45.5 

2367 

1.5 

78 

8.5 

1p.m. 

5940 

88.5 

2287 

10.5 

624 

49.0 

2910 

2.0 

5 p.  m. 

6960 

48.5 

3375 

5.5 

383 

87.6 

2010 

0.6 

85 

8.0 

2,  9 a.  m. 

4040 

85.5 

1434 

4.5 

182 

50.6 

2040 

1.0 

40 

8.5 

3,  9 a.  ra. 

5260 

16.0 

842 

8.0 

421 

70.0 

3682 

0.5 

26 

5.5 

4,  9 a.  m. 

5000 

41.0 

2m 

4.5 

225 

49.0 

2450 

6.6 

June  16,  9 a.  m. 

5200 

38.0 

1710 

5.0 

260 

65.5 

2886 

0.5 

26 

6.0 

(Inoc.  2.5  cc. 

serum  intravenously.) 

1p.m. 

7140 

80.0 

2142 

4.0 

280 

62.5 

4462 

0.5 

36 

3.0 

5 p.  m. 

6860 

87.0 

2538 

6.6 

446 

46.0 

8150 

10.5 

17,  9 a.  m. 

6020 

84.0 

1707 

7.0 

851 

68.0 

2661 

6.0 

18,  9 a.  m. 

3420 

87.5 

1283 

7.0 

239 

51.5 

1781 

4.0 

19,  9 a.  m. 

3860 

46.5 

1756 

11.0 

425 

84.0 

1312 

9.5 

June  29,  9 a.  m. 

4900 

35.0 

1505 

7.5 

823 

51.0 

2198 

6.5 

(Inoc.  0.01  cc.  serum  intradermally.) 

1 p.  m. 

1800 

5 p.  m. 

6780 

49.0 

3322 

0.0 

407 

39.0 

2644 

0.6 

80,  9 a.  m. 

8070 

8o.O 

2824 

8.0 

646 

62.0 

4196 

0.5 

40 

4.5 

July  1,  9 a.  m. 

4960 

62.0 

2579 

6.0 

248 

40.0 

1984 

8.0 

2,  9 a.m. 

4140 

85.5 

4170 

7.0 

290 

53.0 

2194 

3.0- 

41 

8.5 

Rabbit  No.  108 

May  23,  9 a.  m. 

3600 

40.0 

1440 

4.0 

144 

54.0 

1944 

1.0 

86 

1.0 

1 p.  m. 

7920 

43.6 

3445 

5.5 

436 

48.0 

3801 

0.5 

40 

2.5 

5 p.  m. 

4700 

61.6 

2420 

4.0 

188 

43.0 

2021 

1.5 

24,  9 a.  m. 

4540 

28.6 

1294 

12.5 

567 

54.5 

2484 

4.5 

25,  9 a.  m. 

4280 

40.5 

1733 

6.0 

257 

51.5 

2204 

0.5 

21 

1.5 

26,  9 a.  m. 

3180 

41.0 

1296 

0.0 

190 

48.5 

1532 

2.0 

63 

2.5 

June  1,  9 a.  m. 

4420 

89.2 

1654 

10.8 

456 

46.8 

1975 

0.8 

33 

2.4 

1 p.  m. 

6840 

49.5 

3386 

4.0 

273 

44.5 

8044 

1.0 

68 

LO 

5 p.  m. 

8700 

44.5 

3871 

8.5 

739 

43.5 

8784 

L5 

181 

2.0 

2,  9 a.  m. 

4920 

39.0 

1919 

8.5 

418 

50.5 

2484 

0.5 

25 

1.5 

8,  9 a.  m. 

4380 

44.5 

1949 

4.0 

175 

47.0 

2059 

4.5 

4,  9 a.  m. 

8120 

43.0 

1841 

8.0 

250 

46.0 

1485 

8.0 

June  16,  9 a.  m. 

3740 

30.0 

1122 

8.5 

818 

59.0 

2206 

0.5 

(Inoc.  5.0  cc. 

serum  intravenously.) 

1 p.  m. 

6340 

58.0 

8677 

0.5 

412 

20.5 

1680 

0.5 

32 

8.5 

5 p.  m. 

6260 

49.5 

8099 

12.0 

751 

86.0 

2254 

17,  9 a.m. 

3140 

45.5 

1429 

6.5 

204 

45.5 

1429 

0.5 

16 

18,  9 a.  m. 

3820 

43.5 

1444 

5.5 

183 

47.6 

1577 

19,  9 a.  m. 

4060 

46.5 

1897 

0.5 

265 

43.0 

1754 

LO 

41 

8.0 

June  29,  9 a.  m. 

3020 

46.0 

1859 

2.5 

75 

50.0 

1510 

0.5 

(inoc.  o.oi  cc.  scrum 

intradermally.) 

4660 

43.0 

2004 

4.5 

210 

46.5 

2167 

3.5 

5 p.m. 

4040 

60.5 

2444 

10.0 

404 

27.5 

1111 

0.5 

80,  9 a.  m. 

3260 

78.0 

2543 

8.0 

98 

13.5 

440 

2700 

25.5 

704 

9.5 

262 

61.0 

1688 

S*  9 a.  in. 

3620 

25.5 

923 

0.6 

235 

64.0 

2817 

1.0 

36 

3.0 

149 

145 


04 

79 


94 

75 


Chart  XYI  shows  the  total  leucocyte  counts  for  the  entire 
series  plotted  out  so  that  a general  idea  of  the  variations 
which  have  taken  place  can  be  gotten  at  a glan™ 

One  sees  that  the  leucocytes  underwent  as-  great  changes  in 
number  during  the  two  series  of  observations  before  inocula- 
tion as  they  did  after  inoculation.  On  May  33,  June  1 16 
and  29,  days  on  which  counts  were  made  at  9 a.  m.  lp’m 
and  5 p.  m.,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  1 p.  m.  count,  or  the 
6 p m.  count,  or  both,  are  higher  than  the  9 a.  m.  count. 
This  we  ascribe  to  a digestive  leucocytosis  as  in  the  precedine 
series,  the  animals  being  fed  at  10  a.  m.  each  day.P  We  are 
unable  to  see  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  normal  horse 

™ tT  UmCe  °n  the  total  number  of  leuco- 

yte  It  is  possible  that  the  depression  of  the  digestive  leu 
cocytosis  which  is  observable  on  June  29  v , 
to  the  intradermal  inoculation  been  due 

Charts  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX  and  XX  show  the  total  l 
cytes  and  absolute  values  of  the  different;  i “ tot  6UC°' 
out  for  rabbits  Nos.  105, 106, 107  and  108  & 'T*1?  plotted 

the  preceding  series;  namely,  that  both  “ T °n  ^ 
clear  and  small  mononuclear  le„ — _ h .P°lyrnorPho 


Lonu- 


clear  and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  part Lf  • 
crease  in  the  total  number  of  leucocL,  L t ; ^ “ .an 
small  mononuclears,  as  a rule  narhv  \ m tbls  Beries  tlle 

than  do  the  polymorphonuclear  * t!1*46  to  8 greater  extent 
rponuclears.  It  is  possible  that  the  ex- 


• These  results  are  In  ent.re  * 

a fourth  series  of  counts  which  7‘th  those  obta>°ed 

account  of  In  ok  of  Bpace.  1 ncluded  in  this  report 


in 

on 


ception  to  this  rule  observable  in  Charts  XVIII  ail  5; 
June  16,  1 p.  m.,  where  we  see  a relatively  greater  k--.| 
in  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  may  have  been  due  to  4 : 
travenous  injection  of  normal  horse  serum,  but  imsis;. 
similar  exceptions  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  chart  r- 
no  horse  serum  was  inoculated,  it  would  hardly  tea!?; 
draw  conclusions  from  these  two  instances. 

Curves  showing  the  total  number  of  polymorph*:-:! 
leucocytes  for  the  entire  series  Were  superimposed  for  pro- 
of comparison  and  the  same  was  done  for  the  small  » 
nuclears,  but  as  the  injection  of  serum  seems  to  have  fe 
entirely  without  influence  on  either  of  these  elements  :| 
charts  are  omitted. 

Scmmaby. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  these  state- 
full,  giving  the  detailed  counts  for  each  series,  since  t 
represent  a large  number  of  carefully  made  observation!  a 
the  data  may  be  useful  to  others  who  are  attempting  tact 
conclusions  from  variations  of  the  leucocyte  counts  in  ft. 

We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  normal  variation  i: : 
total  leucocyte  count  taken  at  the  same  hour  each  1 
rabbits  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  under  constant  ant- 
is very  great,  at  times  reaching  nearly  100  per  cent 

We  have  observed  quite  regularly  a diurnal  cycle  in 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  increase  in  the  number  oi  - 
cytes  to  the  influence  of  digestion. 

The  relative  and  absolute  values  of  the 
vary  under  normal  conditions  from  day  to  day 
hours  of  the  same  day. 

We  observed  that  an  increase  in  the  total  leucocyte  o - 
was  participated  in,  as  a rule,  by  both  the  polymorp  » 
and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes,  but  usually  by  e s 
a greater  extent  than  by  the  former. 

The  relative  values  (percentage  values)  of  t e p*. 
phonuclear  and  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  hear  a 
relation  to  each  other;  that  is,  an  increase  m 4*1* 
of  one  is  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  the  percen  ac 

We  were  unable  to  observe  that  the  intravenous  inj  ^ 
normal  horse  serum  in  doses  varying  from  0-1  cc. 
the  intradermal  injection  of  0.01  cc.  norma  °*  ^ 
either  sensitized  or  non-sensitized  rabbits  ha  ^ 
constant  influence  on  the  total  or  differential  leuc 
three  hours  or  longer  after  injection.  this  ? 

We  have  a few  observations,  not  include 
where  counts  were  made  at  short  intervals  (5-  t[( 

the  intravenous  injection  of  large  amounts  ( ^ 

horse  serum  into  rabbits.  These  indicate,  as  ar 
that  shortly  after  injection  the  total  count  un  e j,., 
decline  with  a marked  relative  increase  o P°  ^ .... 
clear  and  decrease  of  small  mononuclear  leucoc.^^  ^ 
observations,  however,  were  few  in  number  an 
draw  conclusions  from  them. 
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THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLUS. 

By  W.  W.  Boaedman,  M.  D. 

(From,  the  Research  Laboratory,  The  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.) 


m absolute  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  can  be 
;d  upon  one,  and  only  one  finding — the  demonstration  of 
;rcle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Yet  in  a review  of  the  reports 
■arious  tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  sanatoria  we  find  that 
he  cases  clinically  diagnosed  as  definite  pulmonary  tuber- 
mis,  the  sputum  is  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  from 
i 46  per  cent.  Are  we  to  conclude  then,  that  in  from  8 to 
>er  cent  of  our  clinically  positive  cases,  there  are  no  tubercle 
illi  in  the  sputum,  and  that  these  cases  therefore  are 
ligible  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  disease;  or  that  in  a 
;e  proportion  of  these  cases  we  fail  to  demonstrate  tu- 
:le  bacilli,  not  because  of  their  absence,  but  as  a result  of 
imperfect  methods  of  sputum  examination,  or  our  too 
iless  use  of  these  methods? 

.s  to  the  first  possibility;  clinically  positive  cases  without 
iicle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  do  exist  among  the  arrested 
s and  possibly  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
•e  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cases  so  classed  at  the 
sent  time  is  too  large. 

'he  second  possibility  seems  a more  probable  explanation, 
fail  to  find  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  of  many  clini- 
y positive  cases,  since  (a)  the  specimen  examined  may  con- 
i no  tubercle  bacilli,  being  merely  mucus  from  the  upper 
passages;  or  (b)  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  but 
11  numbers,  they  may  be  overlooked,  even  in  the  most  care- 
examination  by  the  ordinary  methods.  This  point  is  well 
itrated  by  the  following  report  by  Goerres.  In  examining 
■ smears  from  each  of  296  specimens — 96  were  demon- 
ted  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  first  smear,  24  more 
the  second,  9 more  by  the  third,  and  5 more  by  the 
th,  and  yet  of  the  remaining  162  apparently  negative 
a,  28  were  demonstrated  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  by  the 
formin  method.  Finally  (c)  as  to  the  careless  use  of 
present  methods,  it  is  evident,  that  if  some  cases  escape 
ction  even  with  repeated  smear  examinations,  many  may 
3e  detection  when  but  a single  smear  is  made, 
hat  then  is  the  solution  of  the  problem?  It  is  evident 
we  must  first  obtain  a specimen  from  the  tuberculous 
n ; again  we  must  examine  several  smears  from  the  same 
.men ; and  lastly  wrn  must  examine  repeated  specimens, 
observance  of  these  rules  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
i time  and  energy,  and  in  return,  although  the  results 
fairly  accurate,  they  still  are  far  from  perfect, 
more  nearly  absolute  method,  first  proposed  by  Biedert1 
slightly  modified  by  subsequent  investigators  (Goerres*) 
long  been  recognized  as  a valuable  procedure,  but  the 
us  technique  has  prevented  its  use  except  in  a compara- 
I few  doubtful  cases.  Briefly,  the  method  is  as  follows : 
large  quantity  of  sputum  is  well  diluted  with  distilled 
: and  0.2  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  is  added,  the  material 


heated,  stirring  meanwhile,  until  a homogeneous  solution  re- 
sults. It  is  then  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  double  the 
amount  of  96  per  cent  alcohol  added.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
settle,  the  supernatant  fluid  is  poured  off  and  the  sediment 
examined  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  facilitates  the  find- 
ing of  the  bacilli  by  concentrating  them  in  the  sediment. 

Following  Biedert’s  first  publication  various  agents  were 
recommended  for  dissolving  the  mucus,  such  as  hydrogen 
peroxide,  carbolic  acid,  and  pancreatic  ferment,  but  none  of 
these  give  so  satisfactory  results  as  the  weak  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  with  heat. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  in  the  latter  part  of  1908,  when 
Uhlenhuth  * reported  the  results  of  his  extensive  researches 
with  antiformin,  a preparation  much  used  by  brewers  in  the 
disinfection  of  their  fermentation  vats  and  pipes. 

Antiformin  is  a clear  yellowish  liquid  of  high  specific 
gravity,  possessing  a faint  chlorine  odor  and  a decided  soapy 
feel.  According  to  Uhlenhuth  it  is  composed  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide 7.5  per  cent  with  sodium  hypochlorite  in  such  amount 
that  100  grams  of  antiformin  liberates  five  and  three-tenths 
grams  of  chlorine  gas.  After  months  of  standing  in  the 
laboratory  there  is  no  appreciable  deterioration. 

As  a result  of  his  researches  Uhlenhuth  recommends  anti- 
formin as  a disinfectant  of  the  first  rank,  surpassing  in  many 
respects  carbolic  acid  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  Its  effi- 
ciency depends  upon  an  intensive  oxidation  process,  this  being 
so  marked  that  practically  all  organic  matter  except  hair, 
wax,  fat  and  cellulose,  is  rapidly  brought  into  solution — the 
rate  and  completeness  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
solution  used  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction 
occurs. 

Upon  adding  a solution  of  antiformin  to  sputum,  there  is  a 
marked  liberation  of  gas.  The  sputum  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
mixture  and  rapidly  dissolves,  the  result  being  a practically 
homogeneous  solution,  varying  in  color  from  yellowish-brown 
to  a pale  yellow,  with  but  a small  amount  of  flocculent  sedi- 
ment. The  consistency  of  the  resulting  liquid  varies  directly 
with  the  consistency  of  the  original  specimen.  The  sediment 
varies  in  color  from  white  to  a dirty  gray  and  consists  of  a 
finely  granular  detritus,  fat  needles,  dust  particles,  cellulose 
fiber  and  any  acid-fast  organisms  which  may  have  been  pre- 
sent in  the  original  specimen. 

A similar  reaction  occurs  upon  adding  antiformin  to  finely 
divided  animal  tissues,  pus,  feces,  suspensions  of  bacteria,  etc. 
Uhlenhuth  concludes  that  with  the  exception  of  one  group 
of  bacteria,  all  bacteria,  protozoa,  spirochaetse,  and  trypano- 
soma are  dissolved  in  2 to  5 per  cent  antiformin  solution  in 
from  two  and  one-lialf  to  five  minutes,  the  majority  of  them 
undergoing  almost  instantaneous  solution.  The  organisms  of 
the  acid-fast  group  are  the  only  ones  resisting  the  dissolving 
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The  washing  was  found  necessary  since  the  presence  of  anv 

- «■*“< 

tri?“€'T?eS  b°th  the  gravit>'  sedimentation  and  the  cen- 
tnfuge.  He  proposes  two  distinct  methods,  as  follows : * 

per"  J„°t  LSn.^  °f  ^ ^<>rmin  to  a 25 

Per%«oKS;  ^:irrous  s;lution  96 

hastening  sedimentation.  S 6 8pecific  gravity  and 

3.  Pour  off  supernatant  fluid. 

4.  Wash  sediment  in  centrifuge. 

5.  Smear  and  examine. 

q All  rvTTT  + j-  . ceni  solution 

*:  ro„  „j 
m II  ™hi„g  „ nol 

of  antiformin;  on  the  other  hand  this  nm  ^ °W  percentaSe 
three  days  for  completion.  ’ * cess  requires  about 

Meyer  also  proposes  two  motu  j 
the  preceding:  0 s Practically  identical  with 


* Httne  substituted  a mlxti,™  . 
aud^tasstum  bvdroxide  ,6* 


action  of  the  antiformin  solutions  and  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  enveloped  in  a waxy  capsule.  Further 
work  by  Ulilenhuth  and  others  revealed  the  important  fact 
that  tubercle  bacilli,  as  shown  by  animal  experimentation,  are 
rapidly  killed  by  antiformin  only  in  50  per  cent  or  stronger 
solutions;  that  they  retain  their  virulence  for  12  days  in  8 
per  cent  solutions  and  for  4 days  in  20  per  cent  solutions; 
finally  that  their  staining  properties  are  practically  unaffected” 
by  exposure  to  50  per  cent  antiformin  for  weeks. 

We  therefore  have  in  antiformin  an  agent  capable  of  rapidly 
and  completely  reducing  sputum  to  a practically  homogeneous 
solution  without  altering  the  staining  qualities  or  viability  of 
the  contained  tubercle  bacilli.  Several  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  recovery  of  the  bacilli  from  these  solutions, 
thereby  making  the  procedure  of  practical  value. 

Uhlenhuth  recommends  simple  sedimentation,  his  method 
for  sputum  examination  being  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  15-30  cc.  of  sputum  in  a conical  settling  glass 

2.  Add  from  three  to  five  times  the  volume  of  water 

3.  Add  sufficient  antiformin  to  make  a 15  per  cent  solution 

pletely  0UgMy  'Skm  to  settle  com- 

5.  Pour  off  supernatant  fluid. 

’i,h  “d  •• 

» *»■>«  - 


I. 


1.  To  the  sputum  add  antiformin  to  a 20  per  cent  tils 

2.  Transfer  the  entire  resulting  solution  to  contrite  •, 

and  centrifugalize  violently.  ' 

3.  Wash  sediment  twice  in  centrifuge. 

4.  Smear  and  examine. 

II. 

1.  To  the  sputum  add  antiformin  to  3 per  cent  »fc .. 
examine  sediment  without  washing. 

Seeman  * uses  either  the  centrifuge  method  or  gravin 
mentation.  He  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  ni. 
the  sediment  by  using  either  diluted  egg  albumin  on- 
some  of  the  original  sputum  to  aid  in  fixing  the  ana:. 

METHOD. 

1.  To  the  sputum  add  antiformin  to  a 15-20  per  tea: - 
tion. 

2.  Add  96  per  cent  alcohol  after  digestion  is  compht 

3.  Smear  sediment  'directly,  using  either  egg  alboi;: 
some  of  the  original  sputum ; or 

2.  Centrifuge  the  material. 

3.  Smear  as  in  3. 

In  using  some  of  the  original  sputum  to  aid  inter 
smear,  Seeman  not  only  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
ing  the  sediment,  but  at  the  same  time  gains  some  te 
into  the  general  composition  of  the  sputum,  as  regan 
number  and  character  of  the  other  organisms,  the  type 
predominating,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  elastic  s> 
and  also  renders  the  search  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  o. 
easier  by  having  the  blue  field  upon  which  to  focus. 

Thilenius  ’ uses  the  centrifuge  after  first  having  a® 1 
hoi  to  the  sputum-antiformin  mixture.  He  also  as«  • 
formin  in  from  10-50  per  cent  solution. 

Haserodt  * recommends  the  use  of  ligroin,  a light  t- 
carbon  oil,  for  obtaining  the  tubercle  bacilli.  His  mete 
as  follows : 

1.  To  the  sputum  add  antiformin  to  make  5 per  c®  ■ 
tion. 

2.  Add  a few  cubic  centimeters  of 
emulsion  is  produced. 

3.  Allow  to  stand  until  a sharp  line  of  » 
between  the  ligroin  and  the  sputum-antiformin  mist® 

4.  With  platinum  needle  remove  several  loopsful  of  ®3M 

from  just  below  the  ligroin;  spread  this  on  a slides®. 
amine  in  the  usual  manner.  . 

The  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  undissolved  partite-  ™ 
mixture  are  carried  upward  by  the  little  droplets  o ■: 
and  deposited  just  below  the  line  of  separation  between 
two  solutions.  Haserodt  claims  that  the  smears.  ? 
method,  show  no  tendency  to  wash  off  the  slides,  but  t '• 
ment  is  not  upheld  by  other  investigators.  The  w ^ 
no  advantage  over  the  previous  ones,  and  has  far 
as  good  results. 

Bernhardt’s  * procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as 
except  he  uses  5 ce.  of  sputum  and  adds  20  cc. 0 
cent  solution  of  antiformin. 
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..  xaqtuti  pans  oi  sputum  ana  water. 

!.  Add  antiformin  to  a 35  per  cent  solution,  shake  vio- 

tiy- 

f.  After  4-6  hours  gently  turn  vessel  to  dislodge  any  par- 
es which- may  be  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

L Allow  to  settle  for  several  hours. 

'.  Pour  off  supernatant  fluid. 

i.  Fix  sediment  to  slide  with  egg  albumin  or  some  of  the 
final  sputum. 

?he  conclusions,  finally  reached  from  a review  of  the  sev- 
l articles  dealing  with  the  use  of  antiformin  in  sputum 
minations,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

. Large  quantities  of  sputum  should  be  used.  . 

. Sputum  should  be  diluted  with  sterile  water. 

. Antiformin  should  be  used  in  from  15-35  per  cent 
itions. 

:.  The  sputum  is  dissolved  in  from  10-45  minutes — the 
illi,  however,  are  uninjured  after  days  of  exposure  in  these 
itions. 

. The  resulting  solutions  should  be  watery  in  consistency 
either  colorless  or  pale  yellow — if  need  be,  more  water  or 
■e  antiformin  may  be  added. 

. The  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution 
er  by  gravity  sedimentation,  by  centrifugalization,  or  by 
use  of  ligroin.  Sedimentation  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
ition  of  alcohol  to  lower  the  specific  gravity.  Of  these 
iral  methods,  gravity  sedimentation  is  perhaps  most  used. 
. Washing  of  the  sediment  is  unnecessary  if  egg  albumin, 
ited  with  10  parts  of  water,  plus  1 per  cent  formaldehyde ; 
;ome  of  the  original  sputum  be  used  to  fix  the  smear. 

. The  smear  stains  perfectly  by  the  Ziehl-Neelsen  method. 
. In  examining  the  smears  one  may  find  acid-fast  rods 
sh  are  to  be  differentiated  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  by 
ig  larger,  and  straighter,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that 
■ readily  transmit  light.  These  rods  are  probably  fat 
lies,  as  suggested  by  Ooerres. 

).  In  the  entire  smear  there  may  be  only  two  or  three 
Hi— but  these  are  sufficient  for  a positive  diagnosis. 

L.  Finally,  by  the  use  of  antiformin  in  the  examinations 
putum  for  tubercle  bacilli  one  is  enabled  to  demonstrate 
i in  from  7.3  to  17.3  per  cent  of  the  specimens  reported 
igative  after  careful  smear  examination  by  the  old  method, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  reports: 
eyer  ( loc . dt.)  in  examining  113  sputa,  found  14  posi- 
by  the  ordinary  smear  examination.  Of  the  remaining 
o-called  negative  specimens,  14  or  14.1  per  cent  were 
mstrated  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  antiformin 
od. 

iserodt  (loc.  cit.),  in  340  examinations,  classed  300  as 
five  after  careful  examination  by  the  ordinary  method, 
le  antiformin  method  33  or  7.3  per  cent  of  these  negative 
. were  shown  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
erres  (loc.  dt.),  in  396  examinations  by  the  ordinary 
od,  found  163  negative ; 38  or  17.3  per  cent  of  these  were 
itely  positive  by  the  antiformin  method. 


Some  months  ago  the  writer  undertook  a study  of  the  anti- 
formin method  of  sputum  examination  to  determine  its  value 
and  limitations. 

After  trying  various  procedures,  the  following  was  finally 
adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory  both  as  regards  method  and 
results. 

1.  Place  the  entire  34  hours’  sputum  in  a conical  settling 
glass;  if  the  amount  be  excessive  it  is  perhaps  better  to  use 
only  15-30  cc. 

3.  If  the  specimen  is  thick,  add  an  equal  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Less  tenacious  specimens  do  not  require  so 
much  dilution.* 

3.  Add  an  amount  of  antiformin  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
volume  of  the  diluted  sputum;  in  other  words,  sufficient  to 
make  a 30  per  cent  solution. 

4.  Stir  thoroughly,  thereby  breaking  up  the  masses  of 
mucus  and  greatly  hastening  complete  solution. 

5.  Allow  to  stand  till  solution  appears  homogeneous.  It 
should  now  be  watery  in  consistency  and  pale  yellow  in  color ; 
if  necessary,  more  water  or  more  antiformin  should  be  added 
and  digestion  allowed  to  continue.  This  will  usually  require 
from  a few  minutes  to  an  hour,  but  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  days  with  no  resulting  harm  to  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

6.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.  By  this 
procedure  the  specific  gravity  is  reduced  from  about  1.030 
to  below  1.000;  thereby  not  only  hastening  sedimentation, 
but  making  it  more  complete. 

7.  After  stirring,  allow  to  stand  till  sedimentation  is  com- 
plete. This  will  occur  in  3-4  hours,  but  a period  of  13-34 
hours  is  recommended.  During  this  sedimentation  it  may  be 
necessary  to  gently  turn  the  vessel  to  dislodge  little  particles 
of  sediment  which  may  be  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

8.  Pour  off  this  clear  supernatant  fluid. 

9.  Make  smear  from  the  sediment  on  a glass  slide,  using 
some  of  the  original  sputum  to  aid  in  fixing  the  smear.  This 
is  best  done  by  making  a smear  from  the  sputum  before  anti- 
formin is  added  and  afterwards  spreading  the  sediment  from 
the  sputum-antiformin  mixture  on  the  same  slide.  Stain  and 
examine  in  the  usual  way. 

If  one  has  the  proper  laboratory  facilities  the  centrifuge 
may  be  used  to  hasten  the  work,  or  to  remove  the  last  trace  of 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results;  but  from  the  reports 
of  the  other  observers  and  my  own  exeprience,  if  tubercle 
bacilli  are  present,  they  will  appear  in  the  sediment  obtained 
after  adding  alcohol.  The  use  of  the  centrifuge  merely 
shortens  the  time  element,  but  in  so  doing  adds  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  method. 

Antiformin  has  been  used  in  the  examination  of  103  sputa. 
Twenty  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  patients  at  Eudo- 
wood  Sanitarium  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Sloan,  three 
from  the  Epstein  Hospital,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Grover, 
and  the  remaining  from  the  patients  in  attendance  at  the 
Phipps  Dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  For  the 

* Here  It  might  be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  distilled  water 
harbors  no  acid-fast  organisms. 
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collection  of  the  sputum  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  100  cc. 
capacity  were  used,  these  being  carefully  washed  in  distilled 
water  before  being  distributed.  The  patients  were  instructed 
to  expectorate  directly  into  the  bottles,  beginning  with  the 
first  morning  expectoration  and  continuing  to  use  the  bottles 
for  the  next  24  hours,  or  until  they  had  accumulated  from  lb- 
20  cc.  of  sputum.  However  be  it  here  noted  that  in  this  re- 
gard the  results  were  very  disappointing,  as  the  dispensary 
patients  frequently  returned  the  bottles  with  but  two  or  three 
cubic  centimeters  of  sputum  and  in  many  cases  this  was  with- 
out doubt  entirely  from  the  upper  air  passages.  The  results 
from  the  sanitaria  were  more  satisfactory. 

Dividing  the  cases  examined  according  to  the  clinical  diag- 
nosis, 73  were  definite  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  6 were  probable 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  16  were  doubtful  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  8 were  definitely  non-tuberculous. 

By  the  old  method  all  the  sputa  of  the  non-tuberculous, 
doubtful  and  probable  groups,  30  in  number,  were  negative. 
Of  the  73  clinically  positive  cases,  31  showed  tubercle  Willi 
in  the  smears  examined. 


By  the  antiformm  method  the  examination  of  the  sami 
specimens  showed  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  any  of  the  non-tuber 
culous,  doubtful  or  probable  cases.  In  the  31  cases  positivi 
by  the  old  method  great  enriching  was  seen.  In  the  ordinar 
smear  an  average  of  25  bacilli  could  be  counted  in  two  minuted 
in  the  antiformm  smear  an  average  of  138  tubercle  bacill 
could  be  counted  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Of  the  42  re 
maining  specimens  from  clinically  positive  cases  which  bi 
or  mary  smear  examination,  were  negative  for  the  tubercli 
bacillus,  seven  or  16.6  per  cent  were  demonstrated  to  contaii 


the  bacillus  by  the  antiformin  method;  or  considering i!; 
positive,  probable  and  doubtful  cases,  a total  of  95: Me 
negative  by  the  old  method,  but  10.9  per  cent  of  fan 
demonstrated  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  unfe 
method. 

I therefore  feel  fully  justified  in  heartily  reconutst 
the  use  of  antiformin  in  the  examination  of  sputa: 
tubercle  bacilli,  not  only  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  - 
in  the  laboratory  of  every  private  physician.  The  gas 
adoption  of  this  method,  combined  with  repeated 
tions,  will  do  much  towards  reducing  the  percentage  o'® 
clinically  diagnosed  as  definite  pulmonary  tubercnlos : 
which  however  an  absolute  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  Oii 
greater  value  than  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  thetp: 
of  cases  cjinieally  diagnosed  as  definite  pulmonary  tsr 
losis,  is  the  possibility  which  this  method  offers  of  de: 
strating  bacilli  in  the  cases  still  classed  as  only  probate : 
doubtful,  thereby  enabling  us  to  enforce  a vigorous  aid  r 
matic  treatment  at  a time  when  such  treatment  is  oi  is 
avail. 
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« number  o(  uMel^ 

rhages  in  mild  cases  of  purpura  cutaneous  hemor- 

losses  of  blood  in  more  serious  c^diXf^  ^ 6Ven  fatal 
An  enumeration  of  the  diseases  with  which  h 
or  may  be  associated  and  which  are  E l ! he®°nhage  is, 
hemorrhage  diseases  includes:  traes  designated  as 

Hemophilia  hereditary  and  spontaneous 
Hemorrhage  diseases  of  the  new  h!  , 
doubtless  several  forms.  b°rn’  of  which  there  are 

Purpuras,  acute,  chronic,  simnle  A 
Jaundice.  p » rlieomatie,  senile,  etc 

Grave  anemias. 


including  nephritis,  typhoid. 


j 8 ffi 


neces*' 


A heterogeneous  group, 
other  severe  infections. 

Is  hemorrhage  in  these  conditions  dependent 
mon  cause  or  are  different  factors  operative?  1 
are  unable  satisfactorily  to  classify  hemorrhagic 
we  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  hemorrhagic 
in  order  to  study  this  subject  intelligently,  a ct- 
the  theories  of  the  coagulation  of  normal  blood  is 
There  are  almost  as  many  theories  concerning  coagn ! 
there  are  investigators  in  this  field.  If  we  content  o»® 
with  stating  the  points  upon  which  all  are  agreed  our  ■ 
easy.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  depends  upon 
of  fibrin  ferment,  which  normally  is  formed  <®y  ^ 
blood  is  shed,  on  fibrinogen,  which  exists  as  such  in  ^ 
culating  blood.  This  much  is  fairly  simple.  FibnWc 
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;ia  its  characteristics  are  fairly  well  determined.  The  part 
plays  in  coagulation  is  known,  but  since  hemorrhage  is  a 
ithological  condition  and  coagulation  does  not  take  place 
ider  normal  conditions,  this  action  of  fibrinogen  can  scarcely 
; taken  as  representing  a normal  function.  Concerning  its 
■igin,  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  under  normal  conditions,  and 
s fate  in  the  body,  we  know  little  with  certainty.  The  origin 
id  mode  of  action  of  fibrin  ferment  is  enveloped  in  still 
-eater  obscurity,  although  something  is  known  of  the  finished 
•oduct  itself. 

The  term  fibrin  ferment  is  now  used  less  than  formerly,  as 
ie  ferment  nature  of  this  body  has  been  seriously  called  into 
lestion.  Thrombin,  as  it  was  designated  by  A.  Schmidt,  has 
len  isolated  in  approximately  pure  form  and  its  properties 
udied  by  Howell.1  Thrombin  added  to  a solution  of  fibrino- 
m,  causes  coagulation  by  the  formation  of  fibrin.  Thus  we 
ive  as  factors  in  the  much  studied  coagulation  of  the  blood 
ro  substances,  fibrinogen  and  thrombin  which  together  form 
>rin,  the  essential  feature  of  the  blood  clot.  Not  only  is  the 
igin  of  thrombin  the  subject  of  many  conflicting  theories, 
it  also  the  mode  of  action  of  thrombin  on  fibrinogen  in  the 
oduction  of  fibrin.  Whether  it  is  a ferment,  a chemical,  or 
physico-chemical  action  is  still  undetermined. 

Thrombin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  circulating  blood, 
it  since  normally  it  appears  within  a few  minutes  after  the 
ood  is  shed,  it  seems  evident  that  all  of  the  constituents 
rich  enter  into  its  formation  must  be  present  in  the  blood 
fore  it  is  shed.  Most  theories  concerning  coagulation  postu- 
te,  therefore,  as  a normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  a mother 
bstance  of  thrombin,  usually  designated  prothrombin  or 
rombogen.  While  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  as  to  the 
istence  of  prothrombin,  it  has  never  been  identified  or  iso- 
ed.  To  account  for  the  conversion  of  prothrombin  into  the 
tive  substance,  thrombin,  the  presence  of  a ferment  has 
;n  assumed,  and  to  this  ferment  Morawitz  gives  the  name 
rombokinase.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  blood  does  not 
igulate  if  the  calcium  which  it  contains  is  precipitated  in 
oluble  form  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  shed,  soluble  calcium 
ts  have  been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  action  of  throm- 
dnase  in  converting  prothrombin  into  thrombin.  This 
lase  has  never  been  isolated  and  its  existence  is  really  a mat- 
of  theory.  Calcium  salts  of  course  do  exist  in  the  blood 
1 their  presence  can  be  quantitatively  determined,  but  the 
ct  part  they  play  in  coagulation  remains  a subject  of  con- 
versy. 

)ther  substances  which  have  been  postulated  in  various 
ories  to  account  for  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  such  as 
ombozym,  zymoplastic  substances,  etc.,  need  not  be  con- 
ired  here,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
;o  one  step  further  into  the  theories  concerning  the  forma- 
i of  thrombin.  We  may  accept  as  a necessary  part  of  any 
>ry,  the  existence  of  prothrombin  normally  in  the  circulat- 
hlood.  Something  happens  when  the  blood  is  shed  which 
ses  the  prothrombin  to  pass  over  into  thrombin  and  since 
have  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  transforma- 


ject.  There  is  one  change  in  the  blood  which  we  know  begins 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  it  is  shed,  and  this  is  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  platelets,  and  less  rapidly,  the  disintegration  of  the 
leucocytes.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  investigators 
have  sought  the  origin  of  thrombokinase  in  these  elements. 

We  have  attempted  to  develop  from  the  literature,  a more 
or  less  general  and  somewhat  composite  theory  of  coagulation. 
It  serves  to  illustrate  the  highly  speculative  character  of  much 
that  is  held  concerning  this  important  phenomenon  and  indi- 
cates the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  arriving  at  the  etiology 
and  classification  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases. 

Hemophilia  is  the  most  striking  and  most  interesting 
disease  in  this  group  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have 
been  most  studied.  To  account  for  the  hemorrhages  many 
theories  have  been  advanced.  These  vary  from  such  simple  ex- 
planations as  abnormal  thinness  of  the  blood  vessel  walls,  lead- 
ing to  rupture  under  slight  provocation ; abnormally  high  blood 
pressure;  a disproportion  between  the  total  amount  of  blood 
and  the  total  capacity  of  the  vascular  system;  to  such  pro- 
found and  obscure  explanations  as  that  “in  hemophilia  we 
have  to  do  with  an  inherited  chemical  (fermentative)  degen- 
eration of  the  protoplasm  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  organism  ” (Morawitz  and  Lossen ') . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  various 
explanations  which  have  been  offered  for  the  hemorrhage  in 
hemophilia  and  other  hemorrhagic  diseases.  Some  have 
thought  that  there  is  a lack  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors  nor- 
mally present  and  concerned  in  bringing  about  coagulation; 
others  have  considered  that  there  are  present  in  the  blood  of 
these  patients  abnormal  substances  which  are  antagonistic  to 
coagulation.  Thus  a lack  of  fibrinogen,  of  available  calcium 
salts,  of  prothrombin,  of  thrombokinase,  or  of  the  elements 
from  which  thrombokinase  is  supposed  to  arise,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  antithrombin  and  other  anticoagulants  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  blood 
to  coagulate.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  until  more  exact  in- 
formation is  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  any  measure  directed  towards  its  treatment  other 
than  mechanical  must  be  largely  empirical. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  hemostatic  measures  one  finds 
a long  list  for  disposal.  Excluding  the  direct  measures,  liga- 
tion, tamponading,  etc.,  which  are  applicable  to  accessible 
hemorrhages  in  normal  individuals,  less  successfully  often- 
times in  those  with  a hemorrhagic  diathesis,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : administration  of  calcium  salts  to  increase  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood;  injection  of  gelatin  to  increase  its  vis- 
cosity; administration  of  adrenalin  to  narrow  the  vessels.  Un- 
fortunately, the  latter  drug  raises  blood  pressure,  unless 
applied  merely  locally  and  while  the  local  application  does 
sometimes  arrest  hemorrhage,  its  use  is  accompanied  by  the 
danger,  that  if  the  hemorrhage  does  not  cease  entirely  during 
the  time  the  vessels  are  constricted,  it  is  apt  to  become  more 
profuse  upon  the  subsequent  dilatation,  which  occurs  after  the 
constricting  action  passes  off. 
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Ergot  probably  has  little  value  as  a hemostatic  aside  from 
its  use  in  obstetrics. 

Other  drugs  which  are  classed  as  hemostatic  are  ferric 
chloride,  silver  nitrate,  hydrastin,  hydrastinine,  gallic  acid, 
lead  acetate,  etc.  None  of  these,  however,  have  proven  very 
successful  in  the  conditions  under  discussion. 

Becently  the  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  diseases  has  at- 
tracted renewed  attention.  It  is  to  the  investigations  of 
Weil  that  the  present  trend  of  the  work  is  usually  ascribed. 
In  1905  he  published  his  investigations  concerning  the  patho- 
genesis and  serotherapy  of  hemophilia,8  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  papers  by  himself  and  others.4’  *■  •>  ». ». « 
Weil  s work  may  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 
he  hereditary  and  spontaneous  forms  of  hemophilia  can  be 
differentiated  in  origin,  severity  of  clinical  manifestations, 
character  of  the  blood  and  its  mode  of  coagulation.  (The 
aulty  coagulation  in  the  hereditary  form  is  referred  to  the 
presence  m the  blood  of  anticoagulants;  in  the  sporadic  form, 
to  the  absence  of  substances  normally  present  and  essential  to 
coagulation.  He  considers  the  changes  of  the  blood  in  marked 

C°nd^0I1S  38  anal°S°ua  t0>  but  not  identical  with, 
those  of  hemophilia  and  recommends,  as  a cure  for  the 
sporadic  type  of  hemophilia  and  for  many  of  the  other 
hemorrhagic  states  and  as  the  best  therapeutic  agent  available 

iectioL  o?toe«  herftarV  h6m0philia’  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  30  cc.  or  intravenous  injections  of  15  cc.  fresh 

Barrmal  Tm‘  Blisagaray  10  confirms  Weil’s  work. 
.Ba™  JePeated  *uch  of  Weil’s  experimental  work  most 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  confirm.  In  reviewing  his  ^ 
penence  he  states  that  he  was  much  encouraged  by  his  first 
r “ Whif  lpca]  Rations  of  serum  aXn^l £ 
the  hemorrhage,  following  the  extraction  of  a tooth  b a 

Baum  treated  three  cases  of  hereditary  hemophilia^ 
of  serum  injections  with  netrah'vo  ™ u , P a by  means 

ssr*  *■* xsiri 

in  a four-year^d^emophUi^b^the^M'of*  °J  hem°rrhage8 
jections  and  local  applications  of  anf  + * snbcutaneous  in- 

Clas. 14  reports  one  caseTf  l ept°C°Ccio  «*»m. 
he  considered  cured  by  injections  Xi&1,?Ca»  whi<* 
Leary 18  reports  a series  of  twentT™  ^entlC  Serum- 
of  serum  injections.  His  cases  mav  h by  means 

may  be  summarized 


lows: 


as  fol- 


1.  Jaundice,  nine  cases.  The  first 
serum  until  after  the  hemorrhage  ha^  Dot  rece^e 

operation.  This  patient  died  r followiug  an 

““  "”"a  l"™  ««,  »fpl h;  ««.. 

f ymctic  measure,  30 


cc.  rabbit  serum  subcutaneously.  All  but  one  of  fe 
covered  with  but  little  bleeding  following  the  operation 
the  fatal  case  the  author  ascribes  the  death  not  to  k»- 
but  to  cholemia. 

2.  Hemorrhage  of  the  new-born,  three  cases,  two  was 
one  death. 

3.  Hemophilia,  one  case  received  diphtheria  antitoiin 
bit  serum,  and  finally  direct  transfusion  of  human 
Patient  regained  health  rapidly. 

4.  Purpura,  one  case,  cured. 

5.  Post  operative  hemorrhage,  two  cases,  one  emd: 
died. 

6.  Uterine  hemorrhage,  one  case,  cured. 

7 . Typhoid  fever  hemorrhage,  two  cases,  cured. 

8.  Ruptured  tubal  pregnancy  (operated)  one  case, «: 
Among  others  who  speak  favorably  of  the  use  of  sens: 

jections  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  diseases  is  Wet 
who  reports  twelve  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  ncw-tau 
of  which  he  claims  were  cured  by  subcutaneous  injecte 
fresh  human  serum.  He  injected  as  much  as  209  cc.  ir : 
days,  but  averaged  about  80  cc.,  in  10  cc.  doses,  ere:: 
over  four  days. 

Schoekaert 17  used  subcutaneous  injections  of  safe 
coecic  serum  successfully  in  two  cases.  One  was  a very  im- 
patient who  bled  profusely  under  operation.  Fifty  cubic  s 
timeters  of  serum  were  injected  and  the  author  reports:- 
immediately  the  hemorrhage  stopped,  so  that  the  open" 
could  be  concluded  with  a dry  field  of  operation.  The  so: 
case  was  one  of  rebellious  menorrhagia  which  resisted 
tis,  ergot,  stipticine,  etc.,  but  was  controlled  by  injection; 
10  cc.  of  antistreptococcic  serum  at  the  beginning  offer’ 
strual  periods. 

Chabrol 18  reports  the  successful  serum  treatment  of  a it- 
of  rheumatic  purpura  accompanied  by  intestinal  hemori 
which  resisted  ordinary  treatment,  calcium  chloride,  gds~ 
ergot,  etc.  He  gave  daily  injections  of  10  cc.  diptheria  at 
toxin  subcutaneously  for  five  days. 

Bigelow 18  reports  successful  treatment  of  three  a* 
hemorrhagic  disease  of  the  new-born.  He  states  that  two  of  - 
cases  were  moribund  when  treatment  was  instituted,  cu-- 
lactate  and  epinephrin  having  been  tried  without  benefit  - 
hemorrhages  ceased  after  subcutaneous  injections  of  5 
fresh  rabbit  serum. 

Busse 20  reports  the  use  of  fresh  human  serum  in 
ment  of  10  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  The  dose 
was  10  cc.  injected  intragluteally.  Five  of  his  cases  e ■ 
garded  cured,  four  were  still  under  treatment  st  tic orr 
his  report. 

A smaller  number  of  reports  have  appeared  in 
value  of  serum  injections  in  hemorrhagic  disease  is  ® 
The  authors  of  these  reports  usually  advocate  the  n*  ® 
jections  of  defibrinated  blood  instead  of  serum  or'l, 
direct  transfusion  of  human  blood.  Thus  Schwartz  an  ■ 


atbete' 


berg 21  report  the  case  of  a child  11  days  old  with 

• ' - . and  month,  r* 


hematemesis,  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  — ^ , 

and  ecchvmoses.  One  injection  of  horse  serum  f110' 
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fitrto  have  immediately  stopped.  After  some  days,  how- 
, bleeding  recurred  and  the  patient  died. 

'osenthal 22  reports  a case  of  melena  neonatorum  cured  by 
ct  transfusion. 

vain,  Jackson  and  Murphy28  report  a case  of  melena 
latorum  unbenefited  by  75  ce.  of  fresh  rabbit  serum  sub- 
neously  and  an  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Direct 
sfusion  from  the  child’s  father  was  followed  by  complete 
ition  of  the  hemorrhage. 

imbert 24  reports  a case  of  melena  neonatorum  in  which 
sfusion  was  performed  after  the  hemorrhage  had  been 
g on  for  three  days  and  the  child  was  in  a dying  condi- 
. An  immediate  and  permanent  cure  is  said  to  have  re- 
:d. 

urphy  25  reports  the  case  of  a woman  48  years  old,  who  for 
■ears  suffered  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  jaundice,  clay 
■ed  stools  and  finally  a very  severe  attack  accompanied  by 
jrrhages  from  the  nose  and  rectum.  Injection  of  30  cc. 
! serum  was  without  effect.  Injection  of  30  cc.  fresh  rabbit 
m seemed  to  control  the  hemorrhages  to  a degree,  but  still 
bleeding  continued  to  an  alarming  extent.  Coagulation 
13  minutes  (Brodie-Russell).  The  patient  was  then 
rfused,  her  husband  being  the  donor.  Twelve  hours  after 
sfusion  the  coagulation  time  was  3-4  minutes  and  on  the 
wing  day  the  patient  was  successfully  operated  on  for 
stones,  and  was  cured. 

ake  28  considers  that  the  tendency  to  uncontrollable  bleed- 
In  at  least  some  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  is  due  to  a 
nished  number  or  to  an  absence  of  blood  platelets.  He 
>fore  advocates  transfusion  as  the  only  means  of  supply- 
he  deficit  and  reports  several  cases  which  he  considers  to 
been  greatly  benefitted  by  this  procedure. 

•om  this  review  of  the  literature,  which  is  by  no  means 
ilete,  it  is  apparent  that  any  treatment  of  these  alarming 
oftentimes  dangerous  conditions  can  be  only  empirical, 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  determined.  Meanwhile  the 
f serum  injections,  the  injections  of  defibrinated  blood, 
direct  transfusion  seem  to  have  yielded  better  results 
any  other  measures.  As  to  the  choice  between  these 
procedures,  doubtless  direct  transfusion  would  be  the 
method  were  it  not  for  the  technical  difficulties, 
to  the  intravenous  introduction  of  defibrinated  blood  or 
pi  serum,  one  perhaps  must  feel  some  apprehension  of 
sr,  but  the  condition  to  be  combated  is  a dangerous  one 
ustifies,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  risk 
iay  run  in  carrying  out  these  procedures.  Moreover, 
itically  the  danger  from  agglutination  in  transfusion  is 
ps  as  great  as  the  danger  from  thrombosis  or  hemolysis, 
ing  the  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  or  foreign  serum. 

■ as  we  are  aware  no  untoward  results  of  a serious  nature 
ieen  reported  to  follow  the  latter  two  measures.  Finally, 
it  may  be  true  that  certain  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases 
I upon  a lack  of  blood  platelets  and  that  this  deficit  can 
le  supplied  by  direct  transfusion,  still  it  is  more  prob- 


on  their  disintegration.  These  products  are  doubtless  fur- 
nished just  as  well  in  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  as  in  the 
whole  blood.  It  would  seem  that  injections  of  serum  or  of 
defibrinated  blood  would  answer  as  well  as  direct  transfusion 
in  all  cases  except  those — if  clinically  there  are  such — which 
depend  upon  a lack  of  fibrinogen. 

A consideration  of  great  practical  importance  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  injections  of  serum  or  of  defibrinated  blood  one  knows 
certainly  that  he  gets  the  injection  into  the  patient  and  one 
can  accurately  gauge  the  amount  introduced,  while  in  trans- 
fusion, except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  surgeon,  there  is  much 
uncertainty  of  transferring  any  blood  at  all,  and  in  no  case 
can  the  amount  transferred  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Our  series  consists  of  six  cases  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.*  The  number  is  small  and  no  con- 
clusions should  be  drawn  from  them,  but  the  results  were  so 
encouraging  that  the  method  seems  to  deserve  further  con- 
sideration. 

In  every  case  the  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  was  used 
within  2-3  hours  after  it  was  drawn,  except  in  Case  4 where 
normal  horse  serum  was  used. 

Case  1. — Typhoid  Fever.  Male,  age  31,  black,  single,  laborer. 
Admitted  August  6,  1910. 

Complaint:  Headache  and  pain  in  back. 

Family  History:  Not  important. 

Past  History:  Measles  at  21;  hard  work  as  laborer;  alcohol, 
weekly  sprees. 

Present  Illness:  Onset  two  weeks  before  admission, — headache 
and  fever,  also  diarrhoea. 

Physical  Examination:.  Well-nourished,  muscular  man.  Tongue 
coated;  general  glandular  enlargement;  spleen  palpable;  sputum 
contained  some  blood  clots.  Haemoglobin  100  per  cent. 

August  17:  Bleeding  from  gums.  Silver  nitrate  adrenalin 

chloride  and  calcium  lactate  without  effect. 

August  18:  Ecchymoses  appeared  on  conjunctiva  and  purpuric 
spots  on  abdomen.  Hematuria.  Red  blood  cells  2,912,000. 
Haemoglobin  80  per  cent. 

August  19:  Feces  continue  to  contain  blood;  13  cc.  defibrinated 
human  blood  injected  intravenously,  followed  by  headache  and 
restlessness. 

August  20:  13  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood,  Intravenously. 

August  21:  17  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood,  intravenously. 

August  22:  12  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood,  Intravenously. 

Following  these  Injections  the  bleeding  seemed  less  profuse  but 
the  blood  count  continued  to  fall  and  showed  on  the  latter  date, 
red  blood  cells  1,448,000.  Haemoglobin,  35  per  cent. 

August  23:  In  view  of  patient’s  desperate  condition,  320  cc.  of 
defibrinated  human  blood  from  a case  of  polycythemia  was  given 
intravenously.  This  was  followed  by  headache,  chill,  extreme 
abdominal  pain  and  rapid  pulse. 

August  24:  Red  blood  cells  2,880,000.  Haemoglobin  40  per  cent. 
Patient  feeling  much  better  but  still  slight  oozing  from  gums  and 
blood  in  his  stools.  250  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood  was  in- 
jected intravenously,  followed  by  severe  shaking  chill  with  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  and  pulse. 

August  26:  20  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood  intravenously. 

August  27:  200  cc.  defibrinated  human  blood  intravenously. 

* We  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Halsted,  Barker  and  Thayer  for  per- 
mission to  report  these  cases. 
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This  Injection  was  well  borne,  there  being  no  chill  or  elevation  of 

"rthefr  r0”  thiS  data  convalescent  “pid 

ana  no  further  hemorrhages  occurred. 

September  26:  Red  blood  cells  3,344,000.  Haemoglobin  72  nor 
cent.  Patient  discharged  well.  oglobin  72  per 

In  this  case  two  serious  conditions  presented  themselves 

“,"22  'r  *?  ^ 

pave  anemia.  Large  injections  of  defibrinated  blood  were 
issue.  perhaps  the  means  of  preventing  a fatal 
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October7r  p*eDtr  „ 

hemorrhage  30  Z “e“0,Thages  from  bowels  w „ 
neously  int0  the  thighs^w  rabblt  8eru“  was  ,°0Win8  the  last 
further  bleeding.  Allowing  this  inJection3e£ted  SUbcuta- 

October  lh  . ’ tbere  was  no 


October  20:  pat,^011  Ce"8  1'700'000- 
patient  sank  into  » 

Although  this  patient  died  it  i / T”*  d,ed- 


In  February,  mo  **’  Swelll“S  of  feet,  and  vomuln  ^ 


Family  History:  Not  important. 

ZT1TV:  »e“les  88  a Child-  typhoid  at  37,  remrer., 
ry  closely  confined  to  business,  takes  little  exercise : - 

tw^years  ' He8rty  6at6r-  N°  alc0h01'  <*"***> 
Present  Illness:  Eight  months  ago,  when  as  well*, 
was  taken  suddenly  with  a feeling  of  weakness  m w- 
blood,  passing  considerable  amount  of  blackish  matemlte" 
rectum.  Remained  at  home  for  one  week  and  to  in  to 
three  weeks.  Shortly  after  returning  to  business  was  m: 
and  had  a fecal  Impaction  removed  by  physician,  site  it: 
a time  he  enjoyed  a feeling  of  perfect  health.  Seven!-* 
prior  to  his  present  hospital  admission  he  had  anatlto 
gestion  accompanied  by  dizziness  and  vomiting  at  intern; 
six  or  eight  hours.  Vomitus  was  at  first  blood  stained. 
Physical  Examination : Large  fleshy  man,  pale,  skin  t> 
yellow,  heart  enlarged,  loud  systolic  blow  over  preeortfei 
in  axilla.  Red  blood  cells  1,846,000.  White  blood  cel's  • 
Haemoglobin  39  per  cent. 

November  2 : Patient  suffered  three  attacks  of  hemite-: 

was  given  morphine  and  calcium  lactate.  ] 

November  3:  Three  attacks  of  hematemesis,  vomiting  a^r-i 
mately  one  liter  of  blood.  Following  the  last  hematemesis' 
of  fresh  rabbit  serum  was  injected  subcutaneously. 

November  4 : Gradual  onset  of  weakness,  unconsciousn®  l 
death. 

There  was  no  further  evidence  of  hemorrhage  after  tie. 
ministration  of  serum,  but  at  autopsy  the  stomach  was 
to  contain  a large  amount  of  dark  blood. 

Case  4. — Chronic  Pancreatitis , Jaundice,  Exploratory  Up 
omy,  Drainage  of  Gall  Bladder.  Male,  white,  aged  SO,  £ 
Admitted  to  hospital  October  20,  1910. 

Complaint:  Sick  stomach  and  jaundice. 

Family  History:  Not  important. 

Past  History:  Generally  healthy;  measles  In  childhood. 
Present  Illness:  Onset,  according  to  patient,  ten  years  age.  •' 
this  time  he  had  pain  in  the  right  kidney  region  after  any 
exercise  and  associated  with  this  was  severe  pain  in  the  right  s 
Four  years  prior  to  admission  had  attack  of  severe  abdoss 
pain,  accompanied  by  nausea  but  no  vomiting.  These 
recurred  at  Intervals  for  two  years;  Jaundice  for  the  past 
Physical  Examination:  Negative  except  for  jaundice. 
October  26.  Exploratory  operation  for  obstructive 
Chronic  pancreatitis  was  found,  the  head  of  the  pancreas  oW' 
ing  the  common  duct.  Drainage  of  gall  bladder,  no  atone. 

November  7:  Eleven  days  after  operation,  patient  bes“ 

bleed  from  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Hemorrhage^ 
not  be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  means.  20  cc.  of  normal  la 
serum  (less  than  one  month  old)  was  injected  intravenously  - 
lowed  by  chill  and  sharp  elevation  of  temperature.  There  *• 
no  further  hemorrhage,  however,  and  patient  subsequently 
a satisfactory  recovery  from  his  operation. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  case  in  the  series.  | 
extremely  obstinate  nature  of  the  hemorrhages  in  jauDl1 
oases  is  well  known  and  so  alarmed  were  the  surgeon-  • 
charge  of  this  patient  that  they  were  unwilling  that  he  ^ 
wm't  +hn  — iL...  i obtaining  pen^  •' 


ui  mis  patient  that  they  were  unwi 
wait  the  two  or  three  hours  necessary  for 
fresh  rabit  serum 


esn  rahit  serum. 

The  hemorrhage  ceased  after  a single  injection  of 
horse  serum  and  it  seems  justifiable  perhaps  to  belie 
the  serum  stood  in  a causative  relation  to  this  result. 


u v/uuoaiii'i.  iviuuvu  

Case  5. — Typhoid  Fever.  Male,  white,  aged 
niitted  to  the  hospital  November  12,  1910. 


17,  singl 
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* ueaiiny.  seven  months  prior  to  admls- 

jperation  for  appendicitis. 

Si  lent  Illness:  Began  six  weeks  before  admission;  headache, 
-?['»•  and  anorexia. 

: ysical  Examination:  Sparely  developed  and  undernourished, 
10  coated.  Spleen  palpable  and  soft.  Rose  spots  present. 
-■  od  culture  B.  typhosus.)  Red  blood  cells  4,900,000.  White 
1 cells  6000.  Htemoglobin  75  per  cent, 
j vember  16:  Red  blood  cells  4,600,000.  White  blood  cells 

Htemoglobin  63  per  cent. 

ivember  23.  Intestinal  hemorrhages  aggregating  approxi- 
ily  1750  cc. 

. ivember  25:  16  cc.  fresh  rabbit  serum  intravenously.  Since 
. there  have  been  no  further  hemorrhages. 

iSE  6.— Typhoid  Fever.  Male,  white,  aged  21,  single.  Ad- 

ed  to  hospital  on  October  4,  1910. 

imp  Joint:  Headache. 

imily  History:  Not  important. 

ast  History:  Mumps  with  double  orchitis,  measles;  otitis 
iral  times  five  years  ago.  Gonorrhoea  one  year  ago.  Tobacco 
alcohol  very  rarely.  Works  in  open  air,  exposed  to  weather. 
resent  Illness:  Onset,  with  drowsiness  ten  days  before  admis- 
*•'  six  days  before  admission  pain  in  stomach,  headache,  sore- 
s in  legs,  feverish,  anorexia,  cough  and  diarrhoea. 
hysical  Examination:  Well  nourished  man,  tongue  coated, 
pable  spleen,  rose  spots.  Red  blood  cells  6,148,000.  White 
>d  cells  5080.  Haemoglobin  98  per  cent. 

ctober  11:  There  were  four  intestinal  hemorrhages,  aggre- 

ng  about  500  cc; 

ctober  14:  Hemorrhages  continued  and  it  is  estimated  that 
total  loss  of  blood  amounts  to  approximately  2000  cc.  On 
date  patient  received  30  cc.  of  fresh  rabbit  serum,  subcu- 
lously. 

3tober  15  6 a.  m.:  About  75  cc.  of  blood  was  passed  from 

um,  but  the  patient’s  condition  was  much  improved.  11  a.  m, 
c.  fresh  rabbit  serum  Injected  subcutaneously.  8 p.  m.,  about 
cc.  of  dark  blood  was  passed  from  rectum.  Following  this 
e was  no  further  hemorrhage,  but  on  October  19,  patient 
ved  signs  of  perforation  and  at  operation  an  opening  was 
d in  the  ileum  through  which  fecal  matter  exuded. 

■tober  23:  Patient  died  of  acute  broncho-pneumonia. 

l this  case  on  the  day  following  the  first  injection  of  serum 
e was  approximately  175  cc.  dark  blood  passed  per  rectum, 
possible  that  this  was  blood  which  had  been  shed  into  the 
stine  before  the  serum  injection.  The  subsequent  per- 
son (four  days  after)  and  death  (eight  days  later)  of  the 
mt  does  not  detract  from  the  idea  that  the  serum  in- 
ons  were  successful  in  combating  the  hemorrhages, 
he  series  of  cases  here  reported  is  small  and  in  several  in- 
ees  a fatal  termination  ensued,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
the  serum  injections  were  not  given  in  the  hope  of  curing 
oid  fever,  nephritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  but  to  com- 
the  hemorrhage  which  was  associated  with  these  condi- 
If  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped  by  the  use  of  serum 
:tions,  even  though  the  patient  eventually  died,  our  hopes 
fulfilled. 

our  present  state  of  knowledge,  or  lack  of  knowledge, 
irning  the  causes  of  hemorrhages  in  these  various  condi- 
, the  treatment  is  necessarily  empirical.  The  most  plausi- 
xplanation  of  any  good  which  injections  of  serum  or  de- 
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Since  it  is  known  that  fibrin  ferment  (thrombin)  readily 
passes  over  into  an  inactive  form  (meta-thrombin)  on  stand- 
ing, it  seems  advisable  to  use  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  as 
fresh  as  possible. 

We  have  used  rabit  serum  because  it  is  easily  obtained  in  a 
fresh  condition,  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  toxic  for  human  be- 
ings, and  if  sensitization  of  the  patient  follows,  the  danger  is 
not  very  great,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  subsequent  administra- 
tions of  rabbit  serum  would  take  place. 

If  horse  serum  is  used  one  has  to  consider  very  carefully  if 
the  patient  may  not  have  been  sensitized  by  a previous  in- 
jection of  antitoxin  (horse  serum)  or  may  not  be  sensitized  to 
a subsequent  injection  of  antitoxin. 

As  to  choice  of  methods,  it  seems  advisable  to  inject  directly 
into  the  circulation,  although  in  so  doing  the  possibility  of 
causing  intravascular  clotting  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

If  the  patient  has  already  been  rendered  anemic  by  serious 
hemorrhage,  injection  of  large  amounts  of  defibrinated  blood 
directly  into  the  circulation  may  not  only  check  the  hemorrhage 
but  combat  the  anemia.  With  this  end  in  view  human  blood 
should  be  used,  since  the  red  cells  from  one  species  cannot 
functionate  in  a different  species,  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  be  quickly  hemolyzed  and  give  rise  to  toxic  symptoms. 
In  order  to  insure  the  best  chance  of  success  the  donor  should 
be  a person  from  the  same  group  (according  to  the  isoagglu- 
tination reaction)"  as  that  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  thus 
avoiding  possible  danger  from  isoagglutination  and  isohemo- 
lysis. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  attending  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  treating  the  hemorrhage  in  these  con- 
ditions and  the  encouraging  results  from  injections  of  serum 
and  defibrinated  blood  reported  here  and  elsewhere,  we  be 
lieve  the  later  procedures  are  deserving  of  a more  extensive 
trial. 
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CONCERNING  THE  MUCH-HOLZMANN  REACTION. 
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(From  the  Research  Laboratory,  The  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital) 


Based  upon  the  investigation  of  a considerable  series  of 
cases  Much  & Holzmann  ‘ proposed  a biological  test  for  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  forms  of  insanity  (dementia  precox  and 
maniacal  depressive  insanity)  which  they  designate  as  the 
“ psycho-reaction.” 

The  reaction  consists,  according  to  the  originators,  in  the 
ability  of  the  Berum  from  patients  suffering  from  the  two 
forms  of  insanity  mentioned,  to  inhibit  the  hemolysis  of 
normal  red  blood  cells  by  cobra-venom;  the  serum  from 
patients  with  other  forms  of  insanity  (epilepsy  with  circular 
disturbances  excepted)  and  from  normal  individuals  having 
no  such  action.  6 

The  authors  carried  out  the  test  on  the  serum  of  400  in- 
dividuals and  state  that  100  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  which  a 
diagnosis  of  dementia  precox  or  maniacal  depressive  insanity 

Si-  wi,h  “'“•'■r,  «■»  * -mail 


reaction.” 

Much*  reports  the  results  of  his 
ases.  con  firming  bio  ® 011  a(lditional 


tion  dependent  ipon  , 

in  the  cholesterin  content  of  the  serunT'd  & T dlsturl,ance 

“ Rented  predisposition.  * 
Bauer  objects  to  the  term  “psycho-reaction” 
not  consider  the  reaction  a specific"  one  ’ 

Ho  in TT no 4-n  . A „ J 11  v* 


me- 


he  does 


He  investigated  the  action  of  the  serum  f, 
blood  in  17  cases  and  found  that  foTb  ™Mical 
these,  no  hemolvsis  of  red  comnnoi  u*  ^re8eilce  14  of 
place,  while  in  one  case,  only  Mrace'on,  COb™'venoin  took 
and  m the  other  two  cases  the  hemolyr—6™01*818  0CTOrTea> 


rsis  was  partial. 


In  the  presence  of  the  serum  of  16  older  chilto- 


adults,  the  hemolysis  was  either  partial  or 
case;  while  in  the  presence  of  the  serum  of  nine  niKV 
fants  no  hemolysis  occurred  in  one  case,  and  was  either 
or  complete  in  the  remaining  eight. 

Bauer  thinks  that  the  explantion  of  these  results  t 


sought  in  a paucity  of  activating  lipoids  in  the  sera® 
------  - • ■ — of  inhibits^ 


haps  lecithin)  rather,  than  in  an  increase 
stances  (cholesterin). 

Huebner  and  Selter,4  using  the  same  technic 


i Mud 


mueDner  ana  oener,  using  me  

Holzmann,  state  the  following  results,  which  were  e - 
of  experiments  with  82  cases  of  dementia  precos,  n® 

7 ..  ...  . _ i 


JUtfliLH  WILil  Oiv  CflOCD  VI  r 

pressive  insanity  and  other -types  of  function 
psychoses  and  neuroses.  . - .. 

1.  The  cobra-venom  reaction  was  found  not  o 

of  maniacal  depressive  insanity  and  dementia  P 
also  in  many  other  diseases,  psychoses  as  well  as  ata 
organic  brain  and  spinal  cord  diseases.  . 

2.  The  reaction  was  positive  in  less  than  50  per 
positively  diagnosed  cases  of  maniacal  depressive  m- 
dementia  precox. 

Hirschl  and  Potzl ' found  in  a number  of  cases  ^ 
phrenic  and  catatonic  forms  of  dementia  precox,  a 
resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  and  an  increas 
action  of  the  serum  against  cobra-venom 


reserve  their  opinion  as  to  the  clinical  0j  34;  i 
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Beyer  and  Wittneben  * examined  the  h 
viduals  with  reference  to  the  Much-Ho  m 
Their  results  are  given  in  the  following  tabe. 
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60% 

31 

60 

74 

19 
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which  they  conclude  that  the  reaction  is  of  no  difEer- 
1 diagnostic  value.  It  appears  to  them  rather  as  an  ex- 
ion of  certain  changes  in  metabolism,  which  can  occur 
le  most  different  conditions,  the  exact  mechanism  of 
a,  however,  is  unknown. 

aenkel,  Kathe  and  Bierotte ' carried  out  the  reaction  in 
ases,  58  of  which  were  various  types  of  psychoses,  26 
patients  suffering  from  other  than  mental  diseases.  In 
sr  cent  of  the  psychoses  a positive  reaction  was  obtained, 
er  cent  of  the  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  gave 
Bitive  reaction,  while  of  eight  normal  individuals  tested 
ave  a negative  reaction;  from  which  they  conclude,  that 
•eaction  is  not  specific  as  claimed  by  the  originators,  but 
differentiate  between  healthy  and  diseased  individuals. 

' consider  the  reaction  a quantitative  rather  than  a 
itative  one,  since  they  found  that  all  sera  exert  some  in- 
ing  action.  Differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  corpuscles 
idividuals  were  noted  and  in  some  cases,  a given  serum, 
l tested  again  one  set  of  corpuscles,  gave  a positive  re- 
n and  when  tested  against  other  corpuscles  gave  a negative 
don. 

i difference  was  found  between  active  and  inactivated 
n.  Controls  were  made  to  determine  if  the  corpuscles 
hemolvzed  by  the  serum  alone  in  any  case  (isohemolysis). 
ie  authors  consider  that  the  Much-Holzmann  reaction  de- 
5 upon  the  relation  between  activating  and  inhibiting 
ances  present  in  the  serum.  These  bodies  probably 
; lecithin  and  cholesterin. 

ozieki  * obtained  the  positive  reaction,  according  to 
i and  Holzmann,  in  a number  of  different  psychoses,  as 
as  in  normal  individuals  and  almost  constantly  in  the 
of  the  newborn.  He  considers  the  reaction  diagnosti- 
valueless  and  thinks  that  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
alar  activity. 

mltz"  tested  the  reaction  in  151  cases  and  obtained  a 
ve  result  in  50  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  dementia  precox 
maniacal  depressive  insanity.  He  also  obtained  positive 
s in  a number  of  other  psychoses  and  in  some  normal 
»ls.  A large  number  of  his  cases  fell  in  the  doubtful 
, due  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a clear  reading, 
tz  could  not  find  that  various  factors  such  as  age,  sex, 
rature,  pregnancy,  general  blood  condition  and  state  of 
ion  were  of  any  importance.  The  quantitative  nature 
reaction  is  emphasized  and  he  concludes  that  the  reaction 
to  diagnostic  value.  The  relative  amount  of  cholesterin 


Geissler”  examined  500  cases  and  points  out  that  it  is 
necessary  to  select  the  time  for  testing  the  serum  according  to 
the  clinical  state  of  the  patient,  as  the  reaction  is  generally 
negative  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  maniacal  de- 
pressive insanity  and  is  more  often  present  in  those  phases  of 
dementia  precox  associated  with  periods  of  definite  excitement 
or  depression.  Using  these  precautions  he  obtained  a posi- 
tive reaction  in  all  cases  of  dementia  precox  and  maniacal 
depressive  insanity,  but  found  positive  results  in  other  types 
of  psychoses,  as  well  as  in  non-psychic  diseases.  Geissler  did 
not  confirm  Much  and  Holzmann’s  claims  as  to  the  positive 
reactions  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  in  those  having  a family 
history  of  dementia  precox  and  maniacal  depressive  insanity. 
Eisner  and  Kronfeld  “ found  the  reaction  positive  in  57.8  per 
cent  of  19  cases  of  dementia  precox  and  in  50  per  cent  of  eight 
cases  of  maniacal  depressive  insanity.  Although  they  found 
about  the  same  percentage  of  positive  reactions  in  other  psy- 
choses and  a somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  positive  reactions 
in  mentally  sound  individuals,  they  conclude  that  the  reaction 
occurs  with  greater  frequency  in  the  psychoses  as  a class,  than 
in  other  states.  As  to  the  diagnostic  value,  they  cannot  con- 
firm the  work  of  Much  and  Holzmann. 

Plaut  “ examined  21  cases  in  all  and  found  a positive  test 
in  38  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  maniacal  depressive  insanity, 
and  in  20  per  cent  of  the  dementia  precox  group.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  reaction  is  of  no  diagnostic  value  as  proposed. 

Brueckner  and  Much,11  after  the  study  of  200  more  cases, 
conclude  that  although  the  reaction  is  of  great  theoretical  sero- 
logic interest,  it  is  not  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  dementia 
precox  and  maniacal  depressive  insanity  as  originally  claimed. 
They  point  out  that  before  the  reaction  can  be  of  use  in  psy- 
chiatry it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  in- 
hibiting substances,  the  factors  concerned  in  their  appearance 
in  the  blood  serum,  and  the  apparent  relation  existing  between 
their  higher  prevalence  in  mental  diseases  than  in  all,  others 
examined  so  far.  They  offer  no  solution. 

Bosanoff,1*  after  the  examination  of  185  persons,  concluded 
that  all  human  sera  possess  some  power  of  inhibiting  the 
hemolytic  action  of  cobra-venom,  but  that  the  degree  of  in- 
hibition is  not  sufficiently  raised  or  uniform  in  cases  of  de- 
mentia precox  or  maniacal  depressive  insanity  to  make  the 
test  of  diagnostic  value.  A positive  reaction  was  obtained  in 
other  psychoses  and  in  normal  individuals.  The  fact  that  so 
high  a percentage  of  those  suffering  with  dementia  precox 
(57.9  per  cent)  gave  a positive  reaction,  led  BosanofE  to  be- 
lieve that  a positive  test  might  add  weight  to  the  diag- 
nosis in  certain  doubtful  cases,  where  there  were  other  symp- 
tomatological  factors  leading  to  the  conception  of  dementia 
precox.  All  15  cases  of  maniacal  depressive  insanity  gave 
negative  results  in  BosanofE’s  hands. 

Pfoeringer  and  Landsberger  “ conclude  that  the  cobra- 
venom  reaction  is  not  specific  in  the  sense  of  Much  and  Holz- 
mann. They  consider  it  the  expression  of  general  changes  in 
metabolism,  especially  in  oxidation  processes,  in  which  the 
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red  blood  corpuscles  play  the  most  important  role  ; at  any  rate, 
they  do  not  consider  this  idea  so  hypothetical  as  the  views  of 
those  who  connect  the  reaction  with  processes  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  which  have  to  do  with  changes  in  the  lecithin 
and  cholesterm  content  of  the  blood. 

Alt,”  without  giving  any  of  the  details  of  the  work  upon 
which  his  conclusions  were  based,  says,  that  in  the  50  instances, 
in  which  the  reaction  was  tried,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  re- 
sults which  would  in  any  way  permit  of  conclusions  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Much  and  Holzmann. 

Omorokow  ” found  that  the  Much-Holzmann  reaction  oc- 
curred more  commonly  in  the  psychoses  as  a class  than  it  did 
in  the  surgical  cases  and  mentally  normal  individuals  ex- 
amined by  him. 

Nitsche,  Shlimpert  and  Dunzelt"  in  198  cases,  of  which 
105  were  dementia  precox  and  28  maniacal  depressive  insanity, 
found  positive  tests  in  54.2  per  cent  of  the  former  and  14.2 
per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  age,  sex, 
drugs  and  nutritional  state  apparently  exert  no  influence  on 
the  outcome  of  the  reaction.  Opposed  to  Oeissler 10  they  can 
find  no  interdependence  between  the  results  and  the  stage  or 
clinical  phase  of  the  disease  in  question.  The  reaction  is  not 
considered  as  diagnostic  of  either  dementia  precox  or  maniacal 
depressive  insanity. 

Raubitschek  and  v.  Dungern  ” in  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
port by  Much  ( loc . cit.)  indicated  that  they  could  find  no  reg- 
ularity in  the  results  of  the  test  as  applied  and  that  they  found 
positive  results  in  a great  number  of  conditions  other  than 
dementia  precox  and  maniacal  depressive  insanity. 

Stilling  investigated  50  cases  of  dementia  precox,  repeat- 
ing the  work  of  Hirschl  and  Potzl  and  found  the  resistance 
of  the  corpuscles  to  hemolysis  by  cobra-venom  increased  in 
only  14  cases.  Twenty-two  cases  gave  a positive  Much-Holz- 
mann  reaction,  when  tested  against  corpuscles  from  cases  of 
dementia  precox. 


rue  author  is  unable  to  confirm  the 
Hirschl  and  Potzl  or  Much  and  Holzmann. 

Bonfigho  " at  the  end  of  his  examination  of  67  cases  sta 
that  the  reaction  of  Much  and  Holzmann  is  not  specific 
either  maniacal  depressive  insanity  or  for  dementia  prec 
In  other  detai’s,  his  experience  has  been  that  of  almost 
others,  who  have  repeated  the  work.  In  a second  communi 

onnth  r3!  l r6VieW  °f  the  Uterature  w«ch  has  appea: 
on  this  subject  during  the  past  several  months 

From  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  literal™  •+ 

that  no  diagnostic  significance  can  be  attached  to  he’E 

Holzmann  reaction.  Our  own  conclusions  on  this  w a"' 

accordance  with  those  of  the  maiorih,  ■ lP  t re 

have  repeated  Much  and  HolzmaJn’s  wol^T^V 

ever,  made  certain  additional  observation  v * ’ h< 

justify  the  publication  of  our  results.  **  tW 

The  points  which  we  havp  x 

briefly  stated  as  follows:  ° <Jetermine  may 

1.  Does  the  serum  from  cases  of  4. 

a"™i"  fa“‘*  IZ„‘ 


2.  Does  a given  serum  always  give  the  same  reaction  u 

subjected  to  the  Much-Holzmann  test?  , 

3.  Is  the  result  of  the  test  influenced  by  thereto::;  I 
tween  the  groups  (as  determined  by  the  isoagglutinati.c --  i 
action)  to  which  the  serum  and  corpuscles  belong? 

4.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  action  of  frei  r 
inactivated  serum  on  cobra- venom  hemolysis? 

5.  Do  corpuscles  of  different  groups  offer  different  te 

of  resistance  to  hemolysis  by  cobra- venom?  , 

6.  Does  serum  favor  or  retard  the  hemolysis  of  humr 
throcytes  by  cobra- venom? 

Technique.— In  the  first  series  of  cases  we  followed  a 
the  technique  given  by  Much  and  Holzmann.  The  > 
venom  was  obtained  for  us  from  Drs.  Flexner  and  fe 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York  by  Dr.RJ.k 
ley.  It  consisted  of  a 1 per  cent  solution  in  50  per  ten ; : 
erine.  This  stock  solution  was  kept  in  the  ice  chest  and  r. 
it  fresh  dilutions  were  made  for  each  series  of  tests. 

From  the  first  experiments  it  was  evident  that  this  ® 
had  much  greater  hemolytic  strength  than  that  used  bl- 
and Holzmann,  so  that  after  a few  preliminary  tests  a : 
found  necessary  to  use  a 1-25000  dilution  instead  of  i !■< 
dilution  as  recommended  by  the  originators.  Later  we  ic. 
modified  the  technique  in  that  we  combined  equal  pars 
cc.)  of  cobra-venom  solution,  serum,  and  a 5 per  cent  sty. 
sion  of  washed  corpuscles,  instead  of  0.35  cc.  6enun,  t 
cobra-venom  solution  and  0.5  cc.  of  a 10  per  cent  su;pe- 
of  corpuscles.  The  modified  technique  gave  better  red*- 
our  hands  than  that  proposed  by  Much  and  Holzmann. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reading 
suits  of  the  test,  as  we  got  all  grades  of  hemolysis  from 
slight  up  to  complete,  no  matter  how  we  varied  the,. 
tions  of  serum,  corpuscles,  and  venom  (the  differences  w - 
great  in  tests  with  normal  serum  as  in  those  with  serum  • 
cases  of  dementia  precox  or  maniacal  depressive  lnsamt; 
that  in  our  series  a considerable  number  of  cases  fall »' 
group  giving  doubtful  reactions. 

We  made  no  effort  to  collect  a large  series  of  cafe- 
the  other  hand  repeated  the  test  a number  of  times  *> 
from  the  same  cases  on  different  days,  and  frequen  ;p 
parallel  series,  using  corpuscles  from  a different  pew® 

S6IT6S  1 

We  have  tested  the  serum  of  49  individuals  with 
lowing  results: 

TABLE  I. 


Number 

of 

Cases 

21 

4 

8 

16 

10 


Condition 


SSSZ 


Dementia  precox y 

Maniacal  depressive  Insanity.  2 

General  paresis  * 

Sundry  other  psychoses 0 

Diseases  other  than  mental 
and  normal  


A number  of  the  above  cases  were  tested  on 
and  five  occasions,  but  without  any  reference  o P-. 


The  results  for  a few  of  these  cases,  chosen  at  ^ 
considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  repea  e 
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tj  umautui  iux-  a given  maivKtnal,  varying  sometimes  from 
otful  to  positive  or  from  doubtful  to  negative,  but  only 
Case  6,  from  negative  to  positive. 


TABLE  II. 


Case 

Oct.  19th 

Oct.  27th 

Nov.  5th 

Nov.  8th 

Nov.  17th 

June  25th 

imber 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1910 

1 

o 

— 

— 

— 

L 

3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-t- 

4 

5 

— 

6 

— 

+ 

+ 

7 

— 

8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

9 

+ 

+ 

10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

i performing  the  “ psycho-reaction  ” Much  and  Holzmann 
nmend  that  the  serum  be  tested  against  several  different 
of  corpuscles  rather  than  against  a single  set. 
has  been  shown  “ “ that  individuals  may  be  divided  into 
groups  according  to  the  isoagglutinative  action  of  the 
n and  corpuscles.  Isohemolysins  have  long  been  known 
cist  normally  in  human  serum  and  recently  it  has  been 
n “ that  the  serum  of  every  individual  possesses  an  anti- 
dysin  which  will  protect  not  only  his  own  corpuscles 
isohemolysis,  but  also  those  of  any  member  of  the 
p to  which  he  belongs. 

occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  human  serum  might  have 
such  protective  action  as  the  above  against  cobra-venom 
ilysis ; that  is,  that  a given  serum  might  protect  its  own 
iscles  and  others  belonging  to  the  same  group  from 
>lysis  by  cobra-venom,  and  that  a positive  Much-Holz- 
i reaction  (inhibition  of  hemolysis)  might  occur  when 
erum  tested  came  from  a member  of  the  same  group  as 
to  which  the  individual  belonged  whose  corpuscles  were  j 
in  the  test,  and  that  a negative  reaction  (hemolysis) 
t result,  when  the  serum  and  corpuscles  came  from  dif- 
t groups. 

further  thought  that  negative  reactions  might  result  in 
cases  from  the  well  known  isohemolytic  action  of  cer- 
era. 

order  to  determine  these  two  points  we  always  deter- 
! the  group  to  which  the  serum  belonged  and  also  tested 
i if  it  possessed  an  isohemolysin  for  any  of  the  cor- 
s used,  and  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  we  set  up 
3l  series  of  tubes  so  that  each  serum  was  tested  against 
eles  from  several  different  groups.  A single  series  will 
;o  illustrate  the  results. 

h regard  to  the  groups  to  which  the  serum  and  eor- 
i belonged,  reference  to  Table  III  shows  that,  except 
ry  minor  variations  in  degree,  the  hemolysis  proceeds 
’ well  when  the  corpuscles  and  serum  belong  to  the 
roup  as  when  they  are  from  different  groups.  Purther- 
iorpuscles  in  the  presence  of  their  own  serum  are  hemo- 
ly  cobra-venom  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  presence 
im  from  another  individual,  provided  the  latter  con- 
o isohemolysin  for  the  corpuscles  in  question. 


the  Much-Holzmann  reaction,  we  encountered  but  few  sera 
in  our  series  which  were  hemolytic  for  the  corpuscles  used, 
but  as  far  as  our  observations  go,  they  tend  to  show  that  if  a 
given  serum  is  tested  against  several  sets  of  corpuscles  and  is 


table  in. 

Showing;  the  Relation  Between  the  Groups  to  Which  the  Serum  and  Corpus- 
cles Belong'  and  Contrasting  the  Action  of  Active  and  Inactive  Serum. 


Serum. 

Corps. 

2 hours  at  37°  U. 

22  hours  in  ice  chest 

Venom 

Serum 

Serum 

Serum 

Serum 

active 

inactive 

active 

inactive 

0.26cc. 

20  IV 

II 

kk 

gK 

L 

L 

“ 

“ 

III 

g K 

gK 

L 

L 

“ 

IV 

gK 

Tc 

L 

fvl. 

! 21  II 

II 

fvH 

gK 

kK 

kK 

..  | *• 

III 

gK 

gK 

kK 

kK 

IV 

fvH 

gK 

kK 

kK 

*•  1 22  II 

IT 

gK 

gK 

L 

fvL 

III 

gK 

gK 

L 

fvL 

IV 

gK 

K 

fvL 

fvl. 

“ 23  IV 

II 

gK 

gK 

kK 

K 

111 

gK 

gK 

kK 

K 

IV 

rvH 

gK 

kK 

K 

1 24  IV 

II 

K 

K 

L 

L 

*• 

nr 

K 

K 

L 

L 

IV 

K 

K 

L 

L 

**  25  IV 

II 

fvH 

gK 

kK 

kK 

“ i ** 

III 

fvH 

gK 

kK 

kK 

IV 

fvH 

gK 

kK 

kK 

26  II 

II 

gK 

K 

fvL 

fvL 

III 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

IV 

fvH 

TC 

fvL 

fvL 

27  II 

II 

fvH 

gK 

fvL 

kK 

III 

fvH 

gK 

fvL 

kK 

“ 

IV 

fvH 

gK 

fvL 

kK 

28  IV 

II 

K 

gK 

L 

fvL 

“ 

III 

K 

gK 

L 

fvL 

IV 

K 

\ 

L 

fvL 

•• 

29  IV 

II 

K 

K 

L 

L 

»•  *• 

III 

K 

K 

L 

L 

! 

IV 

K 

K 

L 

L 

“ | 30  IV 

II 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

kK 

“ 

III 

gK 

gK 

kK 

kK 

IV 

gK 

gK 

kK 

kK 

31  IV 

II 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

“ 

III 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

IV 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

82  II 

II 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

“ 

III 

gK 

gK 

L 

fvL 

** 

IV 

fvH 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

33  III 

II 

fvH 

fvH 

kK 

kK 

III 

H 

fvH 

kK 

kK 

»» 

IV 

fvH 

fvH 

kK 

kK 

- 

34  IV 

II 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

III 

gK 

gK 

fvL 

fvL 

IV 

gK 

K 

fvL 

fvL 

The  grade  of  hemolysis  is  estimated  by  the  color  of  the  supernatant  fluid 
and  the  amount  of  sediment  in  the  tube. 

H = no  hemolysis.  kK  = small  sediment. 

fvH  = trace  hemolysis.  fvL  = almost  complete  solution, 

g K = Jarge  sediment.  L = complete  solution. 

K = sediment. 

The  corpuscles  used  in  the  above  series  were  from  cases  Nos.  32,  33,  34. 

found  to  be  hemolytic  for  one  set  but  not  for  the  others,  this 
serum  may  give  a positive  Much-Holzmann  reaction  when 
tested  against  the  corpuscles  for  which  it  is  not  hemolytic  and 
a negative  reaction  when  tested  against  the  corpuscles  for 
which  it  is  hemolytic. 

In  several  series  of  experiments  we  contrasted  the  effect 
of  active  serum  and  serum  inactivated  at  56°  C.  for  30  min- 
utes, on  cobra-venom  hemolysis.  Table  III  gives  one  such 
series  and  shows  that  there  was  only  a slight  and  inconstant 
difference  between  the  two. 
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We  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  resistance  of  cor- 
puscles of  different  groups  to  hemolysis  by  cobra-venom  and 
our  experiments  to  determine  if  serum  favored  or  retarded 
cobra-venom  hemolysis  gave  inconstant  results  with  different 


Summary. 


1.  We  concur  in  the  prevalent  conclusion  that  the  Much- 
Holzmann  reaction  has  no  diagnostic  significance. 

2.  The  influence  which  a given  serum  has  on  cobra-venom 
hemolysis  is  fairly  constant 

3.  The  relation  between  the  groups  to  which  the  serum  and 
corpuscles  belong  has  no  influence  on  the  result  of  the  Much- 
Holzmann  reaction  provided  the  serum  contains  no  isohemo- 
lysin for  the  corpuscles  used. 

4.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  effect  of  active 
and  inactivated  serum  on  cobra-venom  hemolysis. 

5.  Corpuscles  from  norma)  individuals  belonging  to  differ- 
ent groups  vary  in  their  resistance  to  cobra-venom  hemolysis 
to  a very  slight  extent. 

6.  The  action  of  different  sera  in  favoring  or  retarding 
cobra-venom  hemolysis  is  inconstant. 
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A SYNOPSIS  OF  STUDIES  ON  PERITONEAL  ADHESIONS  WITH 
A CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
DENUDED  BOWEL  SURFACES. 

By  Edward  H.  Biohard80N,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


s scarcely  necessary  nowadays  in  a consideration  of 
leratire  peritoneal  adhesions  to  include  convincing 
i to  the  reality,  scope  and  importance  of  this  surgical 
i.  All  of  us  know  how  frequently  troublesome  ad- 
occur  as  a mortifying  post-operative  complication, 
our  best  hospitals  and  at  the  hands  of  our  most  skil- 
;eons.  Impressed  by  several  striking  instances  of  this 
5r  which  have  come  under  my  observation  during  the 
v years,  I was  led  recently  to  undertake  a systematic 
f the  entire  available  literature  upon  this  subject,  in 
f possible,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  re- 
the  pathology,  the  etiology,  the  prevention  and  the 
it  of  peritoneal  adhesions.  In  a later  publication  I 
present  a complete  analytical  study  of  this  voluminous 
, with  detailed  references  to  the  original  contribu- 
on  which  I have  based  the  opinions  about  to  be  ex- 
it is  my  purpose  in  this  communication  simply  to 
a brief  synopsis  of  this  work  in  connection  with  a 
on  of  a new  method  of  treating  denuded  bowel 


At  the  outset  it  is  well  to  recall  certain  familiar  character- 
istics of  the  peritoneum  itself  which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  enormous  area  of  this  serous  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  estimated  to  be  only  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  skin. 

Again,  its  remarkable  absorptive  power  is  sufiSciently  strik- 
ing to  have  actuated  a large  number  of  investigators  to  under- 
take elaborate  and  laborious  researches  to  determine  its 
mechanism.  As  a result  of  this  work  we  now  know  that 
fluids  and  soluble  substances  are,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed 
by  the  blood  vessels,  while  solid  particles — such  as  coloring 
matter  in  suspension,  bacteria,  oil  globules,  etc. — are  taken 
up  by  the  lymphatics.  Furthermore,  that  the  lymphatic  ab- 
sorption is  most  active  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the 
omentum,  while  in  the  pelvis  it  is  sluggish — a fact  now  com- 
monly taken  advantage  of  by  surgeons  in  the  use  of  the 
Fowler’s,  or  sitting,  posture  in  the  treatment  of  peritoneal 
infections. 
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It  seems  definitely  established  too  that  the  very  sensitive 
epithelial  covering  of  the  peritoneum  is  continuous,  and  not 
perforated  by  numerous  stomata,  or  direct  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  as  was  until  quite  recently  taught.  Closely  allied 
with  its  absorptive  power  is  its  well-known  ability  to  success- 
fully cope  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  infection  without 
itself  being  seriously  or  permanently  damaged. 

Then,  too,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  different  por- 
tions of  the  peritoneum  vary  very  greatly  in  sensitiveness  to 
pain;  in  a general  way  the  visceral  portion  being  insensitive, 
while  perhaps  no  tissue  in  the  body  exhibits  quite  the  same 
exquisite  sensitiveness  to  pain  as  do  the  parietal  layers  of 
this  serous  membrane. 


Finally,  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  form  adhesions — a piece  of  gauze 
introduced  into  the  abdomen  during  the  course  of  an  operation 
becoming  quite  snugly  fixed  to  the  visceral  surfaces  within  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes— a fact  that  is  daily  taken  prac- 
tical advantage  of  by  surgeons  in  the  disposition  of  protective 
gauzes  during  operations  upon  infected  areas,  and  which 
adds  materially  to  the  sense  of  security  afforded  by  gauze 
pads  alone.  This  characteristic  is  also  very  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  whole  question  of  peritoneal  drainage,  and 
constitutes  further  one  of  nature’s  admirable  methods  of  pro- 
tection against  peritoneal  insult,  as  exemplified  in  the  wall- 
mg-off  of  an  appendix  abscess. 


ernaps  less  striking,  but  to  my  mind  even  more  remarl 
aWe,  ,s  the  completeness  with  which  the  peritoneum  ms 
absorb  adhesions,  and  indeed  completely  eradicate  all  trao 
that  would  indicate  their  previous  existence.  From  the  ev 

toTake  S ^ t0  ^ ‘ perfect)y  safe  assertic 

to  make  that  adhesions  invariably  follow  laparotomy  v, 

how  common  it  is  nowadays  to  find  no  traces  of  them  at 
later  second  laparotomy ! 

Now  obviously,  all  of  these  fundamental  and  importai 
characteristics  of  the  peritoneum,  which  are  familial 

;:rr w -r* *» » 1*2 

omahon,  and  in  any  attempt  to  control  or  prevent  i 
“*«»■  Categorically 

sequence,  injury  or  death  of  the  endothelium  ” ‘ 

coagulable  exudate,  ^«Hn^5SiIT,g  7*  ‘ 
formation,  and  a final  w g t on>  fibro“s  tissv 
There  is  ’a  very  atSiv^Tb"  & C°Dtracted  «• 

experimental  work,  that  the  vem’  SUpported  ty  creditab 
lution  of  adhesions  depends  0^2* /I  8Ub,SeqUent  reS( 
endothelium.  If  the  cells  are  cLble  7 °f.the  surfa< 
suit  sustained,  the  process  of  adbL  / recovenng  from  ii 
farther  than  the  stage  of  agglutina^01™^011  advances  1 
disappears;  but  if,7n  £ ^ 

sufficient  to  effect  the  death  of  the  77  ?-  has  bec 
proceeds  and  the  adhesions  become organizatio 
me,  however,  that  further  experime  +7 nnanent-  ^ seems  1 
Wore  « ...  accept  .hi, 


In  view  of  the  pathology  of  peritoneal  adhesions  j.- : « 

lined,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  liters:;-.  • 

their  etiology  concerned  with  a study  of  the  various  !&.  >' 

ordinarily  coming  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum  tke  1 

be  considered  inimical  to  the  vitality  of  its  endothelim  i ! 

the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  we  may  classifv  these*  1 

Iributions  according  to  subject-matter  as  follows:  (ill;,  1 

(2)  Sutures  and  Ligatures;  (3)  Eschar  of  the  T:-  1 

cautery;  (4)  Air;  (S)  Infection;  (6)  Mechanical, Ck.  ! 

and  other  Agents.  f 

Blood. — The  final  verdict  has  not  yet  been  given  rt.T  ' 
the  relationship  of  free  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cant;:, 
hesion  formation.  After  carefully  and  impartial!;  rep  '■ 
the  evidence  before  me,  however,  and  in  the  light  ot  i;  ' 
observations,  especially  in  cases  of  ectopic  pregnane;, 
my  deliberate  judgment  that  blood  alone  does  no!  ■ 1 

peritoneal  adhesions.  Although  frequently  associate:.  ; 

presence  of  adhesions  can  always,  in  my  opinion,  ter.  : 

rationally  explained  in  other  ways  than  on  the  assiutpr.  1 

irritation  from  the  blood.  ! 

Sutures  and  Ligatures. — Much  of  the  older  literate: 
to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  aseptic  s:  1 

and  ligatures  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  prc 
tion  of  adhesions.  Mass  ligatures  and  pedicle  strap; 
are  accorded  significant  consideration.  But  while  this ' 
subject  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  various  sutures  ao! 
tures  used  in  the  tissues  of  the  peritoneal  caritv  funis- 
study  of  absorbing  interest,  I shall  have  here  to  asm® L 
iarity  with  it,  and  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  statema. 
where  one  exercises  good  surgical  judgment  an!  ot 
dexterity  in  the  choice  and  application  of  aseptic  sutun- - 
ligatures,  no  grave  fears  need  be  entertained  as  to  trout 
adhesions  arising  from  this  source. 

Eschar  of  the  Thermo-cautery. — The  results  of  the  t, 
mental  work  on  the  use  of  the  thermo-cautery  in  the  pen 
cavity  have  been  somewhat  conflicting.  The  reason  for  - 
probably  to  be  found  in  a fact  brought  out  by  some- 
later  work,  namely,  that  a superficial  burning  genera  u : 
rise  to  adhesions,  while  a deep  thorough  cauterizste- 
the  formation  of  a thick  eschar,  does  not  produces 
The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  charred  surface  ? 
the  granulating  surface  beneath  from  exposure  una 
comes  covered  with  new  endothelium.  However 
may  be,  the  weight  of  experimental  and  dim®  t ^ 
certainly  warrants  the  thorough  application  o • * 
when  indicated  with  far  less  likelihood  of 
than  if  certain  other  procedures  applicable  to  t c ; 
ditions  are  substituted.  , 

Air. — Exposure  of  the  viscera  to  the  air  is  rec°'Kr 
course,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  factors  in  the  pr 
surgical  shock.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  l®0*11’  . 

that  much  experimental  work  of  the  highest  or  «, 
done  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  P*n  , 
dothelium,  and  its  relation  to  adhesion  faj®* ' ° . 
tunately,  here  again  the  results  are  confbC  “t  £I 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  support  of  the  view  t a 
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■■■grar-unb  rapid  absorption  of  heat  and  moisture  from 
peritoneal  surfaces  occurs,  and  as  a result  of  this  drying 
cooling  process,  a necrosis  of  the  endothelial  cells  is  pro- 
:d,  with  resulting  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
inished  nutrition,  all  of  which  stand  in  etiological  rela- 
ship  to  adhesion  formation.  Thus,  aside  from  the  pre- 
ion of  shock,  we  have  an  additional  very  important  reason 
3arefully  protecting  all  parts  of  the  peritoneum  from  un- 
exposure during  the  course  of  abdominal  operations. 
ifection. — No  one  doubts,  of  course,  that  infection  pro- 
is  adhesions.  But  there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of 
ion  as  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  without  infection, 
umber  of  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  gradual 
ng  off  in  the  number  of  adhesion  cases  seen  in  the  clinics 
esponding  with  the  improvement  in  surgical  technique, 
e have  interpreted  the  remaining  incidence,  however,  as 
lusive  evidence  that  our  methods  are  still  imperfect  as 
rds  asepsis. 

he  work  of  the  experimental  investigators,  while  admirable 
is  thoroughness,  has  unfortunately  confused  rather  than 
ilified  matters,  by  reason  of  the  conflicting  results  ob- 
sd.  No  phase  of  this  whole  subject  has  evoked  a sharper 
roversy  than  the  question  of  infection  in  its  relation  to 
■sion  formation,  and  the  alignment  can  be  sharply  drawn 
een  the  adherents  of  two  views:  (1)  those  who  hold  that 
fiion  is  the  sole  cause  of  adhesions;  (2)  those  who  hold 
stion  to  be  the  chief  cause,  but  admit  that  they  do  result 
i various  other  causes  acting  independently  or  collectively, 
latter  group  are  unquestionably  right,  as  is  conclusively 
en,  not  only  from  a comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
lem  of  adhesion  formation,  but  indeed  is  tacitly  admitted 
heir  opponents  through  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
it  substantiation  of  their  claims.  No  one,  as  far  as  I 
r,  is  contending  nowadays  that  adhesions  can  only  be 
uced  by  infection. 

i chemical , Chemical  and  other  Agents. — Under  this  head- 
ire  to  be  included  nearly  all  of  the  various  fluids  and 
icals  formerly  so  extensively  used  and  constituting  the 
r part  of  antiseptic  surgical  technique.  All  this  has 
replaced,  of  course,  by  our  modem  aseptic  methods,  and 
xperimental  as  well  as  the  clinical  evidence  testifies  un- 
bly  to  a consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of  ad- 

I cases  seen. 

undant  experimental  proof  is  available  to  support  the 
ally  accepted  view  that  raw  surfaces,  resulting  from 
; mechanical  insult  to  the  peritoneum,  are  one  of  the 
onest,  if  not  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  adhesions.  So, 
nreign  bodies  inadvertently  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 

II  as  the  various  types  of  drains  purposely  introduced, 
ably  provoke  adhesions.  In  this  connection  too  much 
isis  cannot  be  given  to  the  importance  of  exercising  the 
t care  and  gentleness  in  all  intraperitoneal  manipula- 

Rough  handling  of  the  viscera;  unintelligent,  and  I 

say  sometimes  almost  brutal,  use  of  retractors  and 
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materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  operator,  but  more  to  the 
distress  of  the  patient;  the  application  of  dry  gauzes  to  the 
peritoneal  surfaces,  which  generally  adhere,  and  when  removed 
often  bring  away  with  them  the  surface  endothelium;  un- 
necessary sponging,  as  a sort  of  surgical  tic  or  habit  spasm; 
careless  application  of  hsemostats,  with  painful  indifference 
to  the  mass  of  crushed  tissue  left  to  necrose  in  the  grip  of  the 
ligature — all  of  these  constitute  transgressions  of  which  few 
of  us  can  claim  innocence.  But  they  also  constitute  a pro- 
lific source  of  adhesions,  and  should  therefore  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  impress  upon  us  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  diligently  cultivating  a healthy  aversion  to  un- 
necessary trauma,  and  a profound  respect  for  the  tissues. 

Coming  now  to  a consideration  of  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  adhesions  certain  prophylactic  measures  at  once 
suggest  themselves  as  being  clearly  indicated  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  Briefly  stated  these  are — rigid  asepsis; 
avoidance  of  mechanical,  chemical  or  thermic  trauma;  care- 
ful covering  up  of  all  raw  surfaces;  use  of  hot  moist  gauze; 
and  avoiding  exposure  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  air.  Thus  far, 
practically  everyone  is  agreed.  But  the  common  experience 
that  troublesome  and  dangerous  adhesions  still  quite  fre- 
quently occur,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  possible  observance  of 
these  measures,  has  stimulated  investigators  to  undertake  the 
most  varied  and  elaborate  researches  with  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  prophylactic  or  remedial  agent  that  would 
prove  efficacious  in  all  cases.  This  work  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  many  ingenious  and  valuable  procedures,  all  of 
which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  enthusiastically  advo- 
cated, and  have  received  varying  degrees  of  support  from  the 
profession  generally.  Most  of  them  have  been  sufficiently 
tested  now  to  admit  of  a pretty  accurate  opinion  being  formu- 
lated empirically,  as  to  their  actual  worth.  Prom  a study  of 
the  numerous  reports  the  following  classification  and  valua- 
tion of  these  heterogeneous  devices  seems  warranted. 

1.  Non- Absorbable  Protective  Membranes. — Under  this 
caption  may  be  included  the  covering  of  raw  surfaces  with 
collodion  film ; gelatin-formalin  coagulum ; lymph-aristol 
coagulum ; silver  foil ; solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform, 
carbon  bisulphid,  or  xylol;  and  thin  sheets  of  silk  or  rubber 
fabric. 

None  of  these  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  more 
than  a small  percentage  of  uniform  and  successful  results, 
and  on  this  account,  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

2.  Manual  and  Postural  Arrangement  of  the  Viscera. — This 
is  accomplished  partly  through  proper  disposal  of  the  viscera 
with  reference  to  normal  anatomical  relationship  at  the  end 
of  the  operation,  and  partly  through  post-operative  posture  in 
the  ward,  with  the  double  idea  of  avoiding  permanent  kinks 
at  those  movable  parts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  which 
commonly  produce  untoward  symptoms — such  as  the  pylorus, 
upper  part  of  jejunum,  lower  ileum,  caecum,  transverse  colon, 
and  sigmoid — and  for  the  further  purpose  of  gravitating  the 
abdominal  contents  away  from  raw  surfaces.  Both  of  these 
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procedures  seem  rational  and  worthy  of  more  general  con- 
sideration and  use. 

3.  Peristalsis.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the 
post-operative  use  of  physostigmin,  with  the  idea  of  stimu- 
lating strong  peristalsis,  and  thus  liberating  early  adhesions 
and  preventing  their  recurrence.  Conflicting  results  have  been 
reported,  however,  and  the  routine  use  of  this  drug  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

4..  Specific  Drugs. — Iodides  have  been  recommended  with 
the  idea  that  they  inhibit  proliferation  of  connective  tissue, 
and  aid  in  its  absorption.  Thiosinamin,  and  its  combination 
wth  salicylate  of  sodium,  known  as  fibrolysin,  have  been  ac- 
credited with  possessing  a softening  influence  upon  cicatrices 
and  other  abnormal  growths  of  connective  tissue. 

The  use  of  various  anti-fibrin  ferments,  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  coagulation  of  exuded  serum— the  first  essential 
stage  in  adhesion  formation— have  been  also  tested  experi- 
mentally and  recommended.  An  encouraging  increase  of  suc- 
cess has  attended  this  pioneer  work  in  an  effort  to  apply 
specific  chemo-therapy  to  the  problem  of  peritoneal  adhesions 
expected  OT  eVel°pment  alonS  this  line  is  to  be  confidently 

5.  Normal  salt  solution  in  large  quantity  poured  into  the 

of  b”161]  ^ !hTd  °f  the  operation  in  OTder  to  float  the  loops 
of  bowel  into  their  normal  relationship  and  keep  denuded 
surfaces  »pmW,  - filaa 

on  adrenalin  was  added,  with  the  idea  of  preventing exudS 
through  its  constricting  action  on  the  vessels  But  u w * 
shown  that  absorption  is  too  rapid  to Zi  of e * 
growth  of  endothelium  over  raw  surface tore  T 
come  into  contact  with  adjacent  tissues  *7  Sgam 

Sas  just 

szssse*  ^sez™r- 

application  of  the  hot-air  bath  te  the  1 7 Pen0dic  local 

recently  quite  warmly  advocated.  °W6r  trU“k  haS  been 

1.  Eschar  of  the  Thermo-cauten Aa  „i  . 

if  this  measure  is  utilized,  the  cauterize*  lndicated> 

thorough,  so  as  to  form  a deep  and  Inat;  °D  lh°uld  be  7el7 
tissues.  This  measure  undoubted^  ^ °f  the’ 

vantages  under  certain  conditions.  7 ^ 8868  distinct  ad- 

8.  Lubricants. — Because  of  their  ha™i 

plication,  and  apparent  effectiveness  in  ®88ne8s’  eaae  of  ap- 
oily  and  fatty  substances  are  perhaps  l^r^’  Various 
than  any  other  single  artificial  measure  inth  Med 

adhesions.  A number  of  substances  of  th  Y treatlaent  of 
suggested  from  time  to  time  and  car!f  nd  have  been 
mentally;  including  olive  oil,  vlZ  7 8tudied  «peri- 
liquid  petrolatum,  and  others  Vasehn  °u’  lqUid  lanolin, 
certain  advantages,  notably  the  fact  tSi?1118  to  P^ess 
are  not  so  readily  split  off  from  it  i" fatty  acids 
sterilization,  as  is  the  case  with  olil  , S the  Pr°<*ss  of 
should  be  carefully  done,  and  the  temp^l  The  8terilization 
high  for  this  reason.  mPerature  not  carried  too 

9.  Norn-Viable  Animal  Memb 


>raneS'  Cargyie  membrane, 


[&: 


made  from  the  peritoneum  of  the  ox;  a similar  Raj 
from  the  shark’s  peritoneum;  goldbeaters’  skin, derived fc 
the  outer  coat  of  the  caecum  of  the  ox;  and  a file  vows 
made  of  catgut,  constitute  the  members  of  this  ^ 
Cargyie  membrane  has  been  more  extensively  used  tki 
of  these,  but  in  the  hands  of  some  investigators  it  It - 
miserable  results,  and  even  its  most  enthusiastic  ufaj 
admit  its  failure  in  a number  of  instances.  Three; 
is  surprising  that  these  membranes  do  not  uniformly  pis 
rather  than  prevent  adhesions — and  there  is  conadmh; 
perimental  evidence  in  support  of  this  view— inaswU 
piece  of  dead  animal  tissue  that  has  been  kept  in  prs®i; 
fluids,  although  it  may  later  undergo  absorption,  is  iio: 
sense  of  the  word,  a true  foreign  body  while  it  remain  ir 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  its  relifc 
adhesion  formation.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable,  Hue 
that  these  substances  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse. 

10.  Viable  Grafts.— Much  more  rational  aretheefc 
cover  raw  surfaces  by  plastic  operations  on  the  perita: 
or  by  autogenous  grafts  of  omentum.  It  has  been  sb 
experimentally  that  if  the  entire  omentum  of  dogs  be  sr; 
fated  and  simply  dropped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it : 
not  undergo  necrosis,  but  on  the  contrary,  quickly  kas 
spread  out  over  the  parietal  peritoneum,  to  which  it  «fe 
and  promptly  becomes  vascularized. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  omental  grafts 
to  denuded  bowel  surface  establish  sufficient  vascular  k 
munication  to  admit  of  injection  from  the  aorta  with  ui 
fluids  within  the  surprisingly  short  period  of  twenty-!' 
hours.  Again,  no  one  has  reported,  as  far  as  I know,  c 
stance  of  necrosis  of  an  omental  graft.  But  unfort* 
they  do  not  prevent  adhesions,  except  when  applied  to 
abdominal  parietes  and  to  organs  possessing  strong  perisfe 
such  as  the  stomach  and  urinary  bladder.  On  the  small  K 
they  are  very  useful  in  reinforcing  weak  points  and 
lines,  but  here  they  invariably  adhere  to  neighboring  1# 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  grafts  of  fresh  omenta- 
peritoneum  have  a very  important  and  wide  field  of  app-  ■ 
tion,  and  it  seems  quite  feasible  to  have  at  hand  in  the  op- 
ing room,  just  prior  to  operations  upon  bad  adhesion  t- 
an  abundant  supply  of  peritoneum  obtained  from  > f®-_- 
slaughtered  calf,  under  aseptic  conditions,  and  care- 
guarded  from  mechanical  or  chemical  trauma,  for  eita 
application. 


A New  Method  of  Treating  Raw  Bowel 
A few  months  ago  during  the  course  of  an  operator 
the  relief  of  an  enormous  post-operative  ventral  be® 
situation  arose  which  suggested  to  me  a new, 
believe  to  be  an  eminently  satisfactory  method  of  d 
denuded  bowel  surface  under  certain  conditions.  The  p 
was  a very  large,  fat  woman,  well  past  middle  life, 7 
reason  of  circulatory  and  renal  disease,  was  rather  a 
surgical  risk.  Moreover,  about  six  months  previous  y - ^ 
undergone  a very  serious  operation  for  radical  renw™ 
generative  organs  on  account  of  a moderately  advances 
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fing  hernia.  Occupying  the  hernial  sac,  besides  a bulky 
entum  densely  adherent  throughout,  there  was  a long  loop 
ileum,  coiled  in  a horse-shoe  fashion,  each  limb  of  which 
1 become  so  intimately  adherent  to  the  peritoneal  lining 
the  sac  as  to  render  separation  along  any  definite  line  of 
ivage  impossible.  The  two  limbs  were  also  adherent  to 
h other  by  several  transverse  bands  of  dense  fibrous  tissue. 
;er  effecting  the  release  of  the  intestine  I had,  therefore, 
i extensive  raw  areas,  each  measuring  two  to  three  inches 
length,  involving  nearly  one-half  the  circumference  of  the 
rel,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  six  or  eight  inches  of 
etically  normal  intestine. 

Another  factor  of  great  surgical  importance  was  the  ex- 
sive  dissection  necessary  to  cure  the  hernia,  by  reason  of 
wide  separation  of  the  recti  muscles,  the  enormous  size  of 
opening,  the  abundant  scar  tissue  produced  by  the  old 


a.  1. — An  extensive  denuded  area  on  the  surface  of  the  ileum 
ire  shown.  Observe  that  at  its  widest  portion  a-b  it  involves 
ly  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel.  The  liberal 
sit  of  fat  in  the  mesentery  here  represented  admits  of  the 
y separation  of  its  two  peritoneal  leaves.  Note  that  the  in- 
n for  this  purpose  through  the  upper  leaf  is  made  about  1 cm. 
its  bowel  attachment,  in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous  branch- 
ressels  in  this  region.  The  separation  of  the  flap  d is  now 
y and  safely  effected  to  any  desired  extent,  since  the  average 
a of  the  mesentery  is  eight  inches.  A flat,  blunt  instrument — 
atula,  for  example — is  best  suited  for  this  step.  The  rich 
liar  anastomosis  between  the  mesenteric  leaves,  afforded  by 
uperimposed  colonnade  arrangement  of  the  trunk  vessels,  is 
r seen. 


tion,  and  the  atrophy  and  impaired  vascularity  of  the 
es  to  be  utilized  in  effecting  the  closure.  These  unfortu- 
eircumstances,  together  with  the  patient’s  general  con- 
3,  made  it  highly  important  that  all  possibility  of  wound 
tion  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  well  as  that  every 
jle  precaution  should  be  taken  against  the  occurrence  of 
anal  obstruction,  which  might  necessitate  the  undoing  of 
y work.  Now,  recalling  the  condition  of  the  bowel  sur- 
just  described,  it  is  evident,  upon  consideration,  that 
of  the  customary  methods  of  dealing  with  this  eompliea- 
rere  applicable  to  the  conditions  in  hand.  I could  not,  for 


proximity  to  each  other — obstruction  would  almost  certainly 
have  ensued.  The  various  other  measures  already  described 
were  either  impracticable  or  too  unreliable,  in  view  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  failure.  I did  not  dare  resort  to 
lateral  anastomosis,  because  I was  dealing  with  the  lower 
ileum ; and  while  this  procedure  would  have  taken  care  of  the 
raw  surfaces  and  obviated  the  danger  of  obstruction,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  have  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
infection  of  the  devitalized  tissues  of  the  -wound,  with  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  my  plastic  w-ork.  and  immediate  re- 
currence of  the  hernia.  Fortunately,  the  problem  was  prac- 
tically solved  for  me  by  the  accidental  laceration  and  partial 
retraction  of  one  leaflet  of  the  mesenteric  peritoneum  just 
along  its  line  of  attachment  to  the  bowel  and  adjacent  to  one 
of  the  raw  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  which  occurred 
during  its  separation  from  the  hernial  sac  (Fig.  1).  There 
being  a considerable  deposit  of  fat  between  the  two  layers  of 


Fio.  2. — The  detached  flap  of  peritoneum  is  here  shown  drawn 
up  over  the  raw  bowel  surface  and  firmly  fixed  by  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  silk.  Note  how  completely  and  satisfactorily  the 
defect  has  been  remedied.  Observe  too,  that,  owing  to  the  mo- 
bility of  both  the  bowel  and  its  mesentery,  the  mechanical  effect 
on  the  bowel  lumen  and  the  mesenteric  circulation  is  negligible, 
and  cannot  produce  any  serious  consequences.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  close  the  angles  of  the  mesenteric  flap  just  at  the  bowel 
margin,  as  shown,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  intra-mesenteric 
hernia. 

mesenteric  peritoneum,  it  was  a surprisingly  simple  and  easy 
procedure  to  extend  the  separation  of  the  torn  leaflet  and  its 
attached  fat  in  all  directions  from  the  underlying  vessels  and 
the  opposite  intact  leaflet  with  its  fat,  thus  obtaining  a large 
movable  flap  of  normal  peritoneum  which  w'as  easily  drawn 
up  without  tension,  spread  out  over  the  raw  surface  on  the 
bowel,  and  tacked  down  with  a few  fine  silk  sutures  (Fig.  2). 
The  result  ivas  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way,  this  very 
simple  device,  which  was  quickly  carried  out,  having  sufficed 
to  abolish  a rather  complex  and  embarrassing  surgical  situa- 
tion. The  patient’s  recovery  was  complete  and  she  is  now 
comfortable  and  happy. 

This  fortunate  experience  led  me  to  investigate  the  idea 
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further  in  order  to  determine  accurately  its  limitations  and 
to  meet  certain  theoretical  objections. 

Thus  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  if  the  method  could  be 
applied  to  all  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract;  if  the  separation 
of  the  two  peritoneal  leaves  of  the  mesentery  could  be  rapidly 
effected,  without  injury  to  the  vessels  in  poorly  nourished  in- 
dividuals whose  mesentery  usually  contains  very  little  fat; 
and  if  not,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  lifting  a fold  of  both 
leaves  of  the  mesentery,  without  incising  either,  over  the  raw 
surfaces,  thus  effecting  practically  a plication  of  the  mesen- 
tery— a modification  of  the  method  that  would  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  these  cases  also  (Fig.  4) ; to  determine  further 
what  effect  this  anal  rotation,  or  partial  envelopment  of  the 
bowel  within  its  own  mesentery,  would  have  on  the  caliber  and 
direction  of  the  lumen,  with  reference  to  obstruction;  to  in- 
vestigate to  what  extent  it  would  be  practicable  to  so  treat 


Fio.  3.— The  bowel  and  its  mesentery  are  here  renresentos  i, 
cross-section  In  the  upper  drawing,  the  area  between  a lnd  h i 
the  raw  surface;  c marks  the  point  of  incision  thrnn^u  ^.„  6 , 
toneal  leaf  of  the  mesentery;  and  d the  flan  tn  hf  - on®  perl 
drawn  up.  The  lower  drawing  shows  the  flap  d cloopiv6®^  ?«n< 
over  the  denuded  area,  and  fixed  by  sutures  which  ?hiyijPpUe' 
trate  the  submucosa.  auiures  which  should  pent 


the  bowel,  and  to  ascertain  particularly  what  effect  was 
duced  on  he  mesenteric  and  bowel  circulation  by  this 
chamcal  alteration  of  normal  conditions;  and  finally 
much  tension  the  leaflet  of  mesenteric  peritoneum  is  cat 
of  withstanding  with  reference  to  its  being  torn  loose  by- 
operative  distention  or  vigorous  peristalsis. 

The  fresh  cadaver  seemed  to  offer  the  best  mptwi  r 

present  methods  are  inadequate,  namely  fro7 


[fc 


however,  to  any  portion  of  the  bowel  possessing  am»tej| 
sufficient  length  to  admit  of  its  ready  execution. 

2.  Care  must  be  exercised  at  the  duodenum,  upper  ;«jua] 
and  lower  ileum  not  to  produce  kinks  of  the  bowel, 

3.  In  cases  exhibiting  a scanty  deposit  of  fat  in  tlei»| 

tery,  plication  is  a rapid,  safe  and  efficient  substito 
separation  of  the  two  peritoneal  leaves.  | 

4.  Aside  from  a slight  spiral  rotation,  which  in  tin  i! 
peristalsis  and  the  mobility  of  the  parts  is  entirely  inssSu^ 
to  produce  obstruction,  the  procedure  has  no 
effect  on  the  bowel  lumen. 

5.  It  can  be  safely  extended  to  include  nearly  o&xj 
the  circumference  of  the  bowel  and  three  to  four  iuote 
continuity.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  shout  si 
be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  at  different  levels  0! 
intestinal  tract. 

6.  In  view  of  the  rich  vascular  anastomosis  and  them* 
of  both  the  bowel  and  its  mesentery,  if  care  be  eseraw 
placing  the  sutures  so  as  to  avoid  the  trunk  vessels,  the  'M 
upon  the  circulation  is  negligible. 


Fio.  4— The  plication  modification  of  the  method 
Owing  to  an  almost  total  absence  of  fat  » ' wJ  lm«£ 

leaves  of  the  mesentery  in  some  cases,  it  is 
cable  to  attempt  their  separation.  In  such  but  both  la* 
incised,  or  separated  from  its  bowel  aff°chm  . 
are  grasped  together  at  the  proper  . -iic  jjttira  1 

der,  lifted  over  the  raw  surface  and  fixed  y ^ 
amounts  to  a plication  of  the  mesentery,  eIJ  5* 

ment  of  the  bowel  within  both  layers  of  , .tw0cn  «■* 
that  care  has  been  taken  to  place  the  sutures  method  *K; 
lar  trunks.  This  simple  modification  ;9  foBed? 

cable  to  all  cases,  is  even  more  quickly  execu  , 
safe  and  satisfactory. 

7.  Stability  and  permanence  of  the  coaptation  ^ 
secured  through  intelligent  disposition  of  the  su 

Summary.  ^ ^ 

Certain  anatomical  and  physiological  character!  ' 
peritoneum  have  an  important  bearing  on  e ^ 
peritoneal  adhesions.  Notably  its  area,  its  - 

the  variable  sensitiveness  to  pain  of  ^er®, . «k;' 

continuity  of  its  epithelial  surface,  the  rapi  f ^ jt  it; 
it  can  form  adhesions,  and  the  completeness  wi 
later  absorb  them. 
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■B  wftfSh  terminates  in  dense  adhesions  with  scar  tissue 
•mation. 

Etiologically  there  are  a number  and  variety  of  factors  in- 
ived,  but  they  can  all  be  grouped  under  the  two  heads, 
psis  and  Trauma. 

As  prophylactic  and  curative  measures,  emphasis  should 
given  to  rigid  asepsis,  the  use  of  moist  hot  gauze,  careful 
.'ering  of  all  raw  surfaces,  avoiding  unnecessary  exposure, 
itricting  trauma  and  spreading  out  of  the  omentum  over 
; visceral  surfaces  before  closing  the  abdomen. 

A number  of  additional  safeguards  are  available  which  have 


cants,  viable  grafts  of  peritoneum,  or  omentum  and  judicious 
ante-  and  post-operative  therapy. 

The  field  of  specific  chemo-therapy  offers  the  brightest 
hopes  for  future  progress. 

In  properly  selected  cases  the  use  of  adjacent  mesentery 
for  covering  raw  bowel  surfaces  possesses  distinct  advantages 
over  all  methods  hitherto  proposed. 

I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  pathological  depart- 
ment of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing,  on  the  fresh  cadaver,  the  method  above 
described. 


PRIMARY  CARCINOMA  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

By  T.  P.  Sprunt,  H.  D., 

Instructor  in  Pathology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


The  primary  malignant  tumors  of  the  pleura,  although  rare, 
ve  considerable  interest  for  the  clinician  on  account  of  the 
fieulty  encountered  in  attempting  an  accurate  differential 
ignosis.  They  have  their  principal  interest,  however,  from 
! point  of  view  of  their  pathology;  and  not  only  does  this 
erest  attach  to  the  question  of  histogenesis  but  to  their  ulti- 
te  nature  and  origin.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
ether  we  are  dealing  here  with  a true  tumor  in  the  narrower 
se  of  that  term  or  whether  the  lesion  may  not  be  the  result 
the  chronic  inflammatory  process  which  so  uniformly  ae- 
npanies  it. 

The  classical  pleural  tumor  was  first  described  by  Wagner 
1 later  by  his  pupil  Schulz,  and  called  by  them  endothelial 
icer.  The  pleura  was  much  thickened  and  somewhat  rough- 
cl,  resembling  the  appearance  seen  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
dder  with  prominent,  hypertrophic  musculature.  Histo- 
ically  the  growth  in  the  thickened  pleural  tissues  consisted 
numerous  alveolar  and  tubular  structures  separated  from 
i other  by  a connective  tissue  stroma  and  filled  with  large 
helial-like  cells.  They  considered  the  endothelium  of  the 
ph  vessels  the  point  of  origin  of  the  growth, 
i number  of  cases  have  since  been  reported.  Glockner,  in 
7,  collected  42  cases  from  the  literature  and  added  7 of  his 
. Gutmann,  in  1903,  found  9 additional  cases.  In  1905 
;h  collected  47  endotheliomata  and  16  sarcomata, 
he  individual  authors,  as  a rule,  compare  their  cases  with 
classical  Wagnerian  tumor  which  most  of  them  closely 
mble.  The  tubules  and  alveoli  are  sometimes  filled  with 
, at  other  times  the  spaces  are  lined  by  cubical  or  cylindri- 
:ells  in  one  or  many  layers.  Practically  all  agree  that  the 
strongly  resemble  epithelial  cells  and  that  the  histologi- 
picture  is  that  of  carcinoma,  but  the  great  diversity  of 
ion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  easily  appre- 
id  after  a mere  enumeration  of  the  names,  which  have 
given  it.  Among  these  designations  we  may  mention  that 
ldothelial  cancer  (Schulz,  Wagner,  et  at.),  lymphangitis 


prolifera  (Fraenkel,  Schweninger),  lymphangitis  carcinoma- 
todes  (Neelsen),  sarcocarcinoma  (Boehme),  alveolar  endothe- 
lial sarcoma  (Padock),  endothelioma  (Eppinger  and  many 
others),  carcinoma  (Lepine,  Pitt,  Benda,  Dreesen,  Bibbert, 
Orth). 

In  most  of  these  reports  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pleura 
was  either  entirely  lost  or  its  cells,  if  present,  only  slightly 
changed.  The  great  majority  of  the  authors  refer  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  tumors  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

Benda  reports  a case  in  which  the  principal  growth  occurred 
on  the  pleural  surface  which  was  covered  with  numerous  villi. 
The  picture  reminded  him  of  the  formation  of  papilli  in  cer- 
tain ovarian  eystomata.  These  villi  were  covered  by  cylindrical 
cells  and  possessed  a stroma  of  connective  tissue  and  blood  ves- 
sels or  occasionally  granulation  tissue.  In  the  depth,  there 
were  many  alveoli  and  strands  of  epithelial  cells  or  else  glandu- 
lar formations  and  even  small  cysts  which  occasionally  showed 
papillomatous  projections  from  their  walls.  He  considers  as 
true  epithelium  the  cells  covering  the  pleura  and  his  tumor, 
therefore,  as  a true  carcinoma.  He  could  come  to  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  participation  of  the  lymph  vessel  endothelium, 
but  was  inclined  to  regard  the  tumor  masses  in  the  subpleural 
tissues  as  extensions  downward  from  the  growth  on  the  pleural 
surface. 

Dreesen  reports  a similar  case  and  reaches  similar  conclu- 
sions. They  are  both  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  reported 
cases  had  a like  origin. 

In  connection  with  tumors  of  the  serous  surfaces  there  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  the  embryological  develop- 
ment of  the  serous  lining  membranes,  and  concerning  the 
classification  of  their  cells.  In  the  older  literature  the  term 
endothelium  is  used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  recent  years 
many  authors  consider  these  cells  more  closely  allied  to  epi- 
thelial structures  than  to  the  endothelium  and  consequently 
prefer  to  speak  of  them  as  epithelium.  Malignant  tumors  aris- 
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ing  from  these  cells  therefore,  they  say,  should  be  called  car- 
cinomata. 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  in  their  embryology  these  cells 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  endothelial  lining  cells  of 
the  blood  and  lymph  vascular  systems.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  certain  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  body 
cavity  originates  as  an  invagination  of  the  hypoblast,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  such  an  invagination  in  the_higher  vertebrates, 
in  which  the  body  cavities  seem  to  originate  by  a splitting  of 
the  mesoblast  with  subsequently  a differentiation  of  some  of 
its  cells  into  a lining  membrane. 

Prom  studies  of  their  behavior  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, Monckeberg,  Biittner,  Hinsberg,  Herxheimer,  v.  Brunn, 
and  others  conclude  that  the  lining  cells  of  the  body  cavities 
have  more  in  common  with  epithelium  than  with  endothelium 
and  the  connective  tissues.  Opposite  opinions  are  expressed 
by  Ranvier,  Roloff,  and  others  who  conducted  somewhat  simi- 
lar experiments.  Beitzke,  Orth,  and  Bibbert  among  other 
eminent  pathologists  speak  for  their  epithelial  nature. 

If  then  we  choose  to  speak  of  these  cells  as  epithelium  we 
must  regard  them  as  epithelial  cells  of  mesoblastic  origin,  and 
related  in  this  respect  to  the  epithelium  of  the  adrenals,  kid- 
neys and  other  organs  of  the  urogenital  tract  including  per- 
haps that  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Most  classifications  of 
tumors  leave  those  arising  from  these  organs  in  a sad  state  of 
disorder  and  it  is  especially  in  tumors  of  this  type  that  Adami’s 
classification  seems  superior. 

In  a recent  article  on  pleural  tumors  Ribbert  gives  his 
opinion  that  the  so-called  endotheliomata  of  the  pleura  are  not 
derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph  vessels,  but  either 
from  the  surface  epithelial  cells  or  from  misplaced  epithelium, 
and  that  they  should  be  termed  carcinomata.  However,  he 
says  that  such  an  origin  has  not  yet  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
in  a single  case,  since  sufficiently  early  stages  have  not  been 
observed. 

The  tumor  described  in  this  report  can  hardly  be  regarded 
in  any  other  way  than  having  arisen  from  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  pleura.  Its  histology  in  no  way  resembles  that  of  the 
classical  “endothelial  cancer,”  and  it  has  many  points  of  de 
parture  from  those  described  by  Benda  and  Dreesen 


of  a pleural  effusion  on  the  left  side.  The  heart  mi  * 
over  to  the  right  parasternal  line.  The  point  olamjai- 
pulse  was  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  was  a aiitfc 
pulse  half  way  between  the  parasternal  and  sldestemlliae 
the  left  side.  The  whole  of  the  left  chest  showed  atwlmi 
ness  and  loss  of  vocal  fremitus.  The  breath  sounds  mate 
over  this  area  except  in  the  upper  left  front,  where  they  rat 
tant,  harsh  and  of  broncho-vesicular  type. 

The  spleen  was  palpable.  The  liver,  also,  was  readily  lit  n 
perfectly  smooth  and  not  tender  on  pressure. 

No  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found  In  the  sputum.  Ttm 
stools  and  stomach  contents  were  normal.  Rectal  musr, 
revealed  nothing  abnormal.  The  blood  count  shovel 
leucocytes  and  3,500,000  red  blood  cells. 

The  left  thorax  was  tapped  14  times  and  an  average  ola  t 
over  2000  cc.  of  fluid  aspirated  each  time.  In  all  28,310 tie 
removed : the  largest  amount  aspirated  at  an;  one  time  n 
3150  cc.  The  fluid  was  always  gelatinous,  varied  In  color  feci 
pinkish-straw  to  cherry  red,  and  occasionally  contained  n 
bits  of  fibrin.  There  was  between  1 per  cent  and  2 pern: 
red  blood  cells  and  many  leucocytes  with  a great  prepoite 
of  neutrophiles.  No  cells  nor  fragments  suggesting  1 11 
growth  were  observed.  Cultures  from  the  fluid  remained  nr 
and  stained  smears  showed  no  organisms.  Inoculation 
guinea  pig  also  proved  negative. 

The  relief  after  each  tapping  was  slight  and  lasted  only  if 
while.  On  each  occasion  there  was  a remarkable  shifting  : 
heart’s  position  from  4 to  6 cm.  without  any  change  in  the  p 
rate. 

During  the  first  month  in  the  hospital,  the  temperate  c 
pulse  curves  were  about  normal.  The  temperature  deiiti  - 
last  3 weeks  was  intermittent,  from  97°  F.  to  102°F.orlM  Ft 
the  pulse  varied  from  100  to  130.  The  pain  In  the  ches  - 
dyspnoea  were  often  very  distressing  and  there  occnmdc 
tervals  marked  abdominal  symptoms,  as  nausea,  vomiting  c 
pain.  Cough  was  never  a prominent  feature  and  there  vu  - 
sputum.  On  one  occasion  shortly  after  tapping  a small  eu- 
of  bright  red  blood  was  expectorated.  j 

The  subjective  symptoms  increased  In  severity  and  * 
less  relief  was  experienced  after  the  tappings  which  occib- 
more  frequent  intervals.  The  patient  died  apparent-' 
asthenia  ten  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symi» 

The  physical  signs  of  extreme  pleural  effusion,  the - 
orrhagic  character  of  the  exudate,  the  lack  of  relief  ^ 
piration,  the  rapid  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid,  E 
bacteriological  tests  and  the  progressive  cachexia  ^ 
clinical  diagnosis  of  malignant  growth  of  the  * f 


““ — “■  , a wnue  woman,  was  a » 

CZtSSSZ R- Brown>  t0  whom  0,6  author 

22S  m7ab“o  * 

terminal  illness,  with  extreme  pain  in  the  left  che^t  “TV”1 
some  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  persistent  cough 
Of  interest  in  the  family  history  is  the  fact  tw«*  v 
died  of  carcinoma  of  the  uteruB.  IaCt  tbat  her  m 

In  the  past  the  patient  had  been  a 

but,  married  to  a confirmed  drunkard  she  h“e  ? PhySl' 
great  nervous  strain  and  at  tim<»  ’ h hafl  been  sut)ie 
Violence.  A few  yearsTefo* ^oZTt  X™*  °f  ^ 
laparotomy  had  been  performed  by  Dr  u ??"  11111 
appendix,  right  tube  and  ovarv  rJL  1 H'  A'  KeI1y  ant 
specimens  showed  a chronic  tie  ed'  Examination  o 
deuce  of  neoplasm.  lnfl*inmatory  process,  but  nc 

When  she  entered  the  hospita.  the  physical  signs  were  ty 


Whether  the  growth  was  primary  or 
determined. 


The  autopsy  (J.  H.  IT.  Path.  Lab.,  3386)  vas 
two  hours  after  death.  . 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Primary  carcinoma  o 
extension  to  left  lung  and  bronchial  lymph  no 
ous  pleuritis  (left) ; total  atelectasis  of  left  lung,  J 
dirnn;  right  hydrothorax;  hypostatic  oedema .T.  jug' 
of  right  lung  with  some  atelectasis  of  lower  o 
of  uterine  plexus;  pulmonary  emboli;  chronic  P®^ 
tion  of  spleen;  fatty  degeneration  of  heart  muf  ^ 
anemia;  cachexia;  scar  of  old  laparotomy  W .. 
oophorectomy  and  appendectomy) ; chronic  p n ^ . 
with  adhesions  to  sigmoid  and  ileum;  dUd8 1011 
and  duodenum. 
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m.  loo  muons  membrances  and  finger  nails  are  decidedly 
The  muscles  are  fiabby.  There  are  no  glandular  enlarge- 
:s  in  the  neck,  axillae  or  inguinal  regions.’  The  breasts  are 
netrical,  are  not  pendulous,  there  is  no  great  excess  ot  fat, 
imps,  or  any  demonstrable  abnormality.  There  is  a linear 
an  scar  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  fat  of  the 
minal  wall  is  about  1 cm.  in  thickness  and  has  an  orange 
\ The  peritoneal  surfaces  are  normal;  there  is  no  free 
The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  greatly  dilated.  The 
extends  about  5 cm.  below  the  costal  margin  In  the  right 
miliary  line  and  to  a point  about  4 cm.  above  the  umbilicus 
le  median  line.  The  diaphragm  on  the  left  side  has  been 
ed  down  until  its  abdominal  surface  is  convex  instead  of 
■ing  the  usual  dome-like  concavity.  On  the  right  the  dia- 
gm  reaches  the  fifth  rib.  Its  peritoneal  surfaces  are  smooth 
oth  sides.  The  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  are  not  enlarged, 
it  two  feet  above  the  ileocsecal  valve  a loop  of  the  ileum 
jnds  into  the  pelvis  and  is  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
iterus.  A loop  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  also  adherent  to  an 
minatory  mass  around  the  left  ovary. 

orax:  On  removing  the  sternum  there  is  a gush  of  turbid, 

^-colored  fluid  from  the  left  pleural  cavity  which  is  filled 
this  material.  The  right  pleura  contains  about  one  litre  of 
tly  cloudy  fluid.  The  pericardium  also  shows  a considerable 
ss  of  fluid.  Its  surfaces  are  smooth,  although  the  parietal 
seems  somewhat  thickened. 

e heart,  which  was  displaced  to  the  right,  weighs  250  grams, 
e is  a slight  excess  of  lemon-colored,  subepicardial  fat,  and 
angential  section  the  muscle  is  slightly  mottled  with  yel- 
ih  specks. 

ngs:  The  right  lung  is  entirely  free  from  adhesions.  Its' 

ices  are  smooth  and  glistening.  The  upper  and  middle  lobes 
ilightly  moist  and  show  a moderate  grade  of  compensatory 
lysema.  The  tissues  of  the  lower  lobe  are  distinctly  more 
t and  more  congested  and  show  in  addition  partial  atelec- 
. The  small  arteries  contain  reddish,  friable  thrombi  which 
ude  from  the  lumen  on  the  cut  surface. 

e left  pleural  cavity  is  filled  with  several  litres  of  cloudy 
in  which  float  strands  and  filmy  sheets  of  a very  friable 
rial.  This  substance  lines  the  whole  pleural  cavity  in  veil- 
layers,  is  quite  soft,  of  a pinkish-gray  color  and  can  be 
r scraped  off  with  the  fingers.  When  this  is  removed  from 
arietal  wall  a harder  tissue  is  revealed  which  is  roughened 
tall,  thickly  set  nodules  about  the  size  of  a pea  and  smaller, 
appearance  is  especially  striking  on  the  parietal  pleura 
ite  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 

1 lung  is  reduced  to  a fusiform  swelling  along  the  left  side 
! mediastinal  tissues  and  projecting  only  about  3 cm.  into 
eural  cavity.  It  is  covered  by  the  friable  shreddy  material 
y described.  On  incision  of  the  lung  there  is  found  im- 
tely  beneath  the  fibrinous  exudate  a thin,  apiarently  fibrous 
Beneath  this  the  lung  substance  is  green  in  color,  com- 
' collapsed  and  airless  with  small  black  specks  scattered 
Shout.  Here  and  there  appear  elevated  nodules  of  a bluish- 
tissue.  These  nodules  are  about  1 cm.  in  diameter,  but 
mally  fuse  into  larger  areas  measuring  2%  cm.  All  of 
are  superficial  and  near  the  pleural  surface.  They  are 
with  numerous,  yellow  and  black  specks.  The  leftside  of 
iphragm  shows  also  the  upper  surface  of  fibrinous  material, 
• of  white  tissue  measuring  about  2 or  3 cm.  in  thickness, 
h which  is  a very  pale  muscle  layer  5 mm.  thick  and  show- 
re  and  there  white  streaks.  The  costal  pleura  is  easily 
d off  in  some  places,  but  in  others  is  quite  firmly  bound 
thoracic  wall.  Section  through  the  nodular  area  already 
ted  shows  that  some  of  these  nodules  are  1 cm.  in  thick- 
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peritracheal  lymph  nodes  are  enlarged  and  black.  The  surface 
of  a few  of  those  nearest  the  diseased  pleura  is  covered  by  a rather 
thick  bluish-white  layer  which  extends  down  into  the  lymphatic 
tissue.  The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  somewhat  congested,  but 
are  otherwise  normal. 

The  axillary  lymph  nodes  on  the  left  side  are  not  enlarged  nor 
of  increased  consistence.  Incision  through  the  breast  tissue 
shows  nothing  abnormal. 

The  (esophagus  and  aorta  are  normal. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  weighing  250  grams.  The  surface  is 
dark  purplish-gray  in  color.  The  organ  is  very  firm  with  a dark 
purple,  smooth,  cut  surface. 

The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  considerably  dilated  and  their 
mucosa  digested,  but  otherwise  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  shows 
nothing  remarkable. 

The  liver  weighs  1400  grams,  measuring  26  x 19  x 10  cm. 
Multiple  sections  show  nothing  unusual. 

The  pancreas,  adrenals  and  kidneys  are  practically  normal, 
although  somewhat  pale. 

Pelvic  Organs;  The  rectum  is  normal.  The  left  uterine  ap- 
pendages are  bound  together  and  to  the  posterior  wall  of  Doug- 
lass’ pouch  by  old  fibrous  adhesions.  The  right  appendages  and 
appendix  had  been  removed  at  operation.  All  the  radicles  of  the 
venous  plexus  on  each  side  of  the  cervix  uteri  contain  cylindrical, 
reddish,  friable  casts.  The  retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes  are 
somewhat  enlarged,  pink  in  color  and  slightly  increased  in  con- 
sistence. 

The  neck  organs  and  brain  were  not  examined. 

Microscopical  Notes. — Sections  through  the  nodular  portion  ot 
the  costal  pleura  show  the  subpleural  tissues  thickened  and  in- 
filtrated with  small  round  cells  (Figs.  1-4).  The  nodules  de- 
scribed in  gross  show  the  histological  appearance  typical  of 
carcinoma.  There  are  very  rarely  any  tumor  cells  in  the  sub- 
pleural tissues,  but  toward  the  pleural  cavity  there  extend  up 
numerous  finger-like  projections  having  a stroma  like  that  of  the 
sub-pleural  tissues  and  covered  by  a single  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium.  These  processes  anastomose  quite  freely,  and  in  this 
way  form  spaces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  which  are  lined  by 
one  or  more  layers  of  columnar  cells.  Between  the  nodules  the 
pleural  membrane  is  preserved  in  many  places.  The  cells  show 
various  stages  of  proliferation.  For  the  most  part  the  cells  are 
columnar  in  shape,  and  there  are  frequent  small  villi  covering 
the  pleural  surface  (Figs.  3-4).  Occasionally  the  pleural  lining 
is  straight  and  regular  consisting  of  cubical  cells  (Figs.  1-2),  or 
even  flat  cells  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  normal  lining 
cell  (Fig.  6).  The  transitions  may  be  traced  from  this  regular 
arrangement  to  the  complicated  papillomatous  nodules  already 
described.  Not  only  is  the  pleural  surface  covered  with  many 
villous  projections,  but  these  occur  regularly  in  the  cyst-like 
spaces  of  the  larger  tumor  nodules  giving  the  picture  of  an  in- 
tracystlc  papilloma  (Figs.  1,  3,  4,  5). 

Near  the  base  of  these  nodules  this  cystic  and  papillomatous 
structure  is  most  marked.  The  cells  are  of  a high  columnar 
type  with  large  vesicular  nuclei  (Fig.  6).  Usually  there  is  a 
single  layer,  but  at  times  they  are  piled  up  several  cells  thick. 
In  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  tumor,  the  papillomatous 
projections  are  less  marked,  and  the  spaces  are  being  filled  up  by 
proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  7),  so  that  here  and 
there  they  appear  as  solid  strands  of  epithelial  cells,  separated  by 
narrow  bands  of  stroma  giving  the  typical  appearance  of  car- 
cinoma simplex  (Fig.  8).  The  free  surface  of  the  tumor  is 
covered  by  a thick  layer  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  with  many  red 
blood  cells.  Below  this  there  is  a very  cellular  granulation  tissue 
which  forms  the  stroma  for  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the 
tumor.  Occasionally  the  tumor  is  seen  beneath  the  former  line 
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of  the  pleura  in  the  subpleural  tissue.  Here  It  takes  the  form  of 
a small  cyst-like  structure  with  papillomatous  projections  Into 
its  cavity  (Fig.  4).  These  are  lined  with  quite  regular  high, 
columnar  epithelium.  Similar  structures  are  found  occasionally 
in  the  fibrous  layer  over  the  diaphragm.  The  muscle  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  infiltrated  with  the  elements  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion, is  quite  cedematous,  but  shows  no  infiltration  by  the  tumor. 

Sections  through  the  lung  and  visceral  pleura  show  on  its 
surface  an  acute  inflammatory  exudate  and  beneath  this  a thick 
layer  of  granulation  tissue  (Fig.  9).  There  is  no  sign  of  the 
original  pleural  lining.  Along  the  superficial  surface  of  the  lung 
there  are  masses  of  the  tumor  quite  similar  to  the  areas  already 
described,  appearing  as  larger  or  smaller  cystic  structures  with 
papillomatous  lining  (Fig.  11).  Many  of  the  larger  ones  show 
granular  necrotic  contents.  The  tumor  cells  like  those  on  the 
costal  pleura  are  cylindrical  with  vesicular  nuclei  and  fairly 
regular  appearance,  although  here  and  there  several  layers  are 
seen  and  an  occasional  dark,  irregular  nucleus.  Dipping,  down 
into  the  atelectatic  lung  there  are  larger  tumor  nodules  which 
have  a somewhat  different  appearance.  These  have  much  the 
same  general  arrangement  with  thin,  anastomosing  strands  of 
stroma  lined  by  columnar  cells  of  Irregular  shape  and  size,  giving 
a much  more  malignant  appearance  (Figs.  9,  IX,  12).  There  is 
no  sharply  defined  line  between  these  tumor  masses  and  the  lung 
tissue,  but  little  tongues  of  the  tumor  extend  In  between  the 
tissues  of  the  collapsed  lung  in  a definitely  invasive  manner 
(Fig.  12.)  The  bronchi  within  the  lung  seem  quite  regular  and 
normal. 

In  other  sections  of  the  visceral  pleura  and  lung,  instead  of  the 
large  areas  along  the  former  pleural  line  there  are  small  spaces 
from  15  to  30  microns  in  diameter  lined  by  similar  cylindrical  or 
cubical  cells  (Fig.  9,  10).  In  these  sections  the  portion  of  the 
tumor  invading  the  lung  resembles  those  already  described. 

Left  bronchial  gland:  The  metastasis  here  is  quite  similar  to 
those  in  the  lungs — the  cells,  however,  are  not  quite  so  irregular 
In  appearance,  and  there  is  more  of  a tendency  in  proliferating 
to  fill  up  the  alveolar  space,  forming  solid  strands  of  epithelial 
cells.  The  basement  membranes  of  the  gland-like  structures  are 
very  indefinite  (Fig.  13). 

Other  lymph  nodes,  mesenteric,  axillary,  retroperitoneal  and 
higher  peritracheal  nodes  show  no  metastases. 

Mitotic  figures  are  rarely  seen  in  the  more  typical  papillo- 
matous areas  at  the  base  of  the  parietal  nodules  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  lung.  They  are  readily  found  in  the  more  super- 
ficial portions  of  the  nodules  and  are  quite  numerous  in  the  ex- 
tensions  into  the  lung  tissue. 


m summary  we  have  a large  number  of  nodules  on 
parietal  pleura  consisting  of  a papillomatous  growth  - 
cylindrical  cells  covering  the  connective  tissue  strands  A1 
edge  of  such  nodules  we  find  villi  projecting  from  the  pie 
surface  forming  a transitional  stage  between  the  more 
spicuous  growth  and  the  flat  pleural  surface.  Selective  si 

S^°W  tte+uSU«Klayer  °f  ekstic  tksue  beneath  the  pie 
^though  the  fibers  are  much  stretched  and  quite  atroi 

This  gives  additional  evidence,  if  any  is  needed,  that  the  „ 
brane  m question  is  really  the  serous  covering  of  he  pk 
Just  below  the  line  of  the  pleura  „„  S 1 pl< 
cyst-like  structures  resembling  the  l occasiona%  81 
'•»  ».dul«.  Tta.  S",  ,h* 

pleura,  which  do  not  show  the  limn?  m u * °f  th<5  par 

'hich  have  a less  t^picd’^lo^ap^r 


(adeno-careinoma)  and  show  definitely  invasive  gratis  ; 
deeper  portions. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  such  a picture  «ii: 
afforded  by  the  extension  of  a bronchial  cancer  to  the  y.-. 
This  view  has  been  given  careful  attention.  All  the  rah 
is  in  favor  of  a primary  pleural  tumor  extending  into  fen 
There  is  none  favoring  a bronchial  origin.  In  mam  sr. 
from  different  blocks  the  bronchi  seem  perfectly  norms!  i 
portions  of  the  tumor  within  the  lung  are,  as  a rule,  trine: 
in  shape  with  the  base  at  the  surface  and  apex  in  tie  i 
All  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  growth  on  the  a:: 
the  lung  and  transitions  from  the  adenomatous  tumor : 
surface  to  the  adeno-carcinoma  within  the  lung  are  evik 
most  of  the  sections.  The  cells  at  the  apices  of  fe  - 
nodules  lose  their  gland-like  arrangement  and  infirm  . 
atelectatic  lung  as  solid,  slender  strands  of  epithelial 

We  may  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  have  a tumor,  v • 
cells  are  in  general  atypical,  arising  from  epithelium  of  t 
blastic  origin.  However,  it  retains  throughout  its  epi 
nature,  never  reverting  to  the  connective  tissue  type  I 
adopt  Adami’s  phraseology,  we  should  speak  of  it  as  a t: 
tional  lepidoma  or  a mesothelial  carcinoma,  since  it  arte: 
what  he  calls  a transitional  lining  membrane  orepithelc 
mesoblastic  origin. 

Since  it  varies  so  markedly  from  other  report  ?■ 
tumors,  we  are  not  justified  in  making  any  broad 
tions.  We  should  expect  tumors  of  such  origin  to  dm  - 
variations. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 

1.  Edge  of  one  of  the  nodules  on  costal  pleura.  Lein, 


eyepiece  1.  , „„ , » 

2.  Higher  power  of  pleural  epithelium  shown  in  %■ 

eyepiece,  1.  , «■,.  1 

3.  Villi  on  costal  pleura  between  two  larger 

Obj.  2,  eyepiece  1.  tt8 

4.  Costal  pleura  between  two  nodules.  Sho 

also  in  the  subpleural  tissues.  Obj.  2,  eyepiece  1. ^ 

5.  Base  of  a large  costal  nodule.  Subpleura 
lower  part  of  figure.  Intracystic  papilloma.  • • ^ 

6.  Higher  power  of  part  marked  x ia  ( gp  US 
epithelial  line  corresponds  in  position  to  tne  s 

the  pleura.  Obj.  4,  eyepiece  1.  , ]e  sll(r. 

7.  From  more  superficial  portion  of  same  ^ 

Figs.  5 and  6.  Proliferation  of  cells  tending  to 

Obj.  4,  eyepiece  1.  „„  5,  t s 

8.  From  highest  point  of  nodule  shown  la  ltbeli,|:: 

Advanced  stage  of  process  shown  In  Fig.  . .. , 


nutauucu  v/x  , g, 

separated  by  connective  tissue  strands.  ■ ’ ^ 

9.  Visceral  pleura  with  extension  of  tum0 . —juiatUn  & 

exudate  on  surface,  below  which  is  a layer  0 ^(^5: 

then  small  spaces  lined  by  tumor  cells,  w c ^ ,•  - 

the  lungs  as  an  adenocarcinoma.  Note  a e e 

left  corner  of  figure.  Obj.  2,  eyepiece  1.  eyepiece  1 

10.  Higher  power  of  part  of  Fig.  9.  i-  < ■ f 

11.  Nodules  on  surface  of  lung  More  r - 

structure  with  papillomatous  projections  ^liio- 
right  of  figure).  Tumor  cells  of  less  typ  ca 
atelectatic  lung  (lower  left).  Obj.  4,  eyep  . atelecta-:i 

12.  Deeper  portion  of  adenocarcinoma  nva 

Obj.  4,  eyepiece  1.  obj.  4 eyepiii 

13.  Metastasis  to  bronchial  lymph  node. 
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PORT  OF  A CASE  OF  PUERPERAL  INFECTION  WITH  ISOLATION 
FROM  THE  UTERUS  OF  B.  INFLUENZAS  AND  A NEW  METHOD 
FOR  MAKING  BLOOD  AGAR  FOR  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

By  William  Thalhimer,  M.  D. 

(From  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Virginia.) 


tie  the  discovery  by  Pfeiffer  in  1892  of  B.  influenza 
with  methods  for  its  cultivation  and  recognition,  the 
pread  occurrence  and  importance  of  this  organism  have 
.'here  been  recognized.  At  first  it  was  believed  to  affect 
he  respiratory  tract,  but  many  cases  are  now  on  record 
ningitis,  endocarditis  with  bactenemia  and  middle  ear 
; due  to  this  bacillus,  which  has  also  been  recovered 
an  infected  gall  bladder  by  Kinna  and  by  Heyrovsky. 
om  the  urethra  by  Cohn.  A search  of  the  literature  has 
:d,  however,  only  one  case  where  this  bacillus  was  re- 
1 from  the  female  genital  tract.  This  is  a case  reported 
ikault  under  the  title  “ Influenzabacillen  bei  Pyo-  und 
•Salpinx,”  and  is  briefly  as  follows : 

ry. — Frau  E.,  40  years  old,  married  14  years,  sterile, 
jars  ago  the  patient  was  operated  on  for  disease  of  the 
mry.«  Since  then  has  been  troubled  off  and  on  with  dys- 
hoea.  Has  been  under  observation  for  three  and  a half 
and  since  yesterday  has  had  severe  abdominal  pain,  and 
st  night  has  had  slight  bleeding  from  the  uterus, 
i. — Uterus  small,  ante-dextroposed,  resting  upon  the  sym- 
md  behind  it  is  a massive  exudate. 

tion. — April  22,  1905.  Posterior  vaginal  incision  with 
autery  and  opening  of  both  sides  of  exudate.  From  right 
ved  pus  and  from  the  left  bloody  serum.  Drainage  in- 
April  26,  drainage  removed.  Slight  discharge,  a little 
ty  22,  dilatation  of  opening.  June  6,  discharged.  Uterus 
sd,  still  a slight  exudate  to  right.  Slight  discharge. 
copic  examination  of  pus  showed  many  extra-cellular, 
Gram  negative  bacilli.  A small  number  of  the  same 
nd  in  the  fluid  from  the  exudate  of  the  left  side, 
was  a typical  growth  of  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  on 
saked  agar  and  the  same  on  agar  smeared  with  pus.  No 


(ature  of  this  ovarian  disease  is  not  stated  and  therefore 
pie  relationship  between  it  and  the  attack  of  influenza, 
3 in  the  additional  note,  cannot  be  determined. 


growth,  however,  in  bouillon  and  plan  agar.  Subcultures  were 
easily  grown  on  blood  agar. 

Additional  History. — On  further  questioning,  the  patient  said 
she  had  an  attack  of  influenza  eight  or  nine  years  previously,  but 
none  since  then. 


In  light  of  this  solitary  finding  in  the  literature  the  fol- 
lowing case  seems  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record. 

Mrs. . Thirty-one  years  old.  Admitted  January  19,  1911. 

Family  History. — Negative,  except  that  about  one  year  ago  the 
patient's  husband  was  treated  at  the  University  Hospital  for  an 
acute  unilateral  gonorrhoeal  epididymitis,  the  gonococci  being 
found  in  smears. 

Past  History.— Usual  children’s  diseases  and  a severe  attack  of 
influenza  15  years  ago  when  the  patient  was  16  years  old.  This 
lasted  for  two  weeks,  with  pains  in  limbs,  cough  and  purulent 
expectoration,  but  the  patient  was  not  forced  to  take  to  bed. 
There  has  been  no  attack  of  a similar  kind  since  then,  but  patient 
is  prone  to  catch  cold,  having  several  attacks  every  winter. 
Genito-urinary  history  negative,  menstruation  normal,  never  any 
abdominal  pain.  Patient  has  one  child  two  years  old;  this  preg- 
nancy, labor  and  puerperium  were  normal. 

Present  Illness. — Four  days  ago  after  a normal  pregnancy, 
patient  passed  through  a normal  labor,  and  felt  tolerably  well 
after  the  child  was  born,  not  feeling  badly  till  three  days  after- 
wards, when  she  was  troubled  with  a severe  pain  in  the  lower 
abdomen.  She  had  no  chills  at  this  time  but  later  in  the  night 
had  several,  and  after  each  one  felt  feverish.  The  next  day  a 
physician  was  called  who  advised  her  to  enter  the  hospital. 

Status  Prtrsens. — On  admission  patient’s  temperature  was 
105.4°  F„  pulse  140,  respiration  30,  and  leucocytes  12,400.  Except 
for  tenderness  in  lower  abdomen,  especially  on  right  side  with 
slight  muscle  spasm,  physical  examination  was  negative.  No 
mass  could  be  felt. 

Local  Examination— Patient  taken  to  operating  room,  prepared 
for  vaginal  examination.  Culture  taken  from  uterine  cavity  on 
plain  agar.  Uterine  cavity  then  investigated  with  little  Anger  and 
no  retained  secundines  found.  Uterus  was  the  size  of  normal  in- 
voluting uterus  at  this  period  and  no  pelvic  exudate  was  felt. 
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Course  in  Hospital. — A moderate  sized,  firm,  pelvic  exudate  de- 
veloped in  the  right  broad  ligament  in  two  days,  and  was  pal- 
pable and  tender  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Temperature  fell  in 
three  days  to  about  normal  and  after  that  ran  an  up  and  down 
course,  patient  having  chilis  on  second  and  third  days.  Patient 
left  hospital,  against  advice,  26  days  after  admission,  still  having 
an  Irregular  low  temperature  and  slight  pelvic  exudate,  but  the 
mass  palpable  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  had  disappeared. 

Note  Three  Months  Later. — Patient  has  had  no  further  symp- 
toms since  leaving  the  hospital  and  now  feels  entirely  well. 

Blood  culture,  January  19,  1911,  4 P.  M.,  was  negative. 

Bacteriology  of  Culture  from.  Uterus. — After  24  hours  incuba- 
tion, the  culture  tube  showed  no  visible  growth,  but  a dulling  of 
the  entire  surface.  Smears  revealed  practically  a pure  culture  of 
a very  minute,  slender  bacillus  and  a few  cocci  in  chains.  Sub- 
cultures on  blood  agar  gave  in  24  hours  a profuse  growth  of  minute, 
discrete  dew  drop  colonies  and  three  or  four  raised,  opalescent 
colonies,  1 mm.  in  diameter.  The  former  proved  to  be  the  minute 
bacillus  and  the  latter  the  coccus.  These  two  organisms  were 
isolated  with  difficulty  by  streaking  them  on  blood  agar  tubes,  and 
the  coccus  demonstrated  to  be  a streptococcus.  Its  pathogenicity 
was  not  determined.  The  small  bacillus  grew  as  above  on  blood 
agar  only,  and  did  not  grow  on  bouillon,  serum  bouillon,  plain, 
glucose,  and  plain  serum-  and  glucose-serum-agar,  litmus  milk, 
potato,  and  gelatin.  It  was  Gram  negative,  stained  densely  and 
best  with  carbol-fuchsin  diluted  in  water,  and  was  then  seen  as  a 
very' minute  slender  bacillus,  showing  a very  polymorphic  ap- 
pearance, sometimes  straight,  sometimes  comma-shaped,  and 
varied  from  coccoid  forms,  some  at  the  limit  of  visibility,  to 
bacilli  from  0.5  to  1.0  p long.  In  all  the  subcultures  this  variation 
in  form  and  size  was  noted.  From  the  above  data  the  diagnosis 
of  B.  influenza:  was  made.  This  organism  was  sent  as  an  unknown 
to  Dr.  George  Baehr,  of  the  Pathological  Department  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  this  same  diagnosis  arrived 
at  by  him. 


i he  ftnaing  of  the  B.  influenza;  in  the  case  cannot  definite 
be  explained,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  attack  of  influenza 
years  previously,  would  certainly  not  be  justifiable.  But’t 
similarity  of  this  history  to  that  of  the  only  other  record 
case  is  either  to  be  considered  as  quite  suggestive  or  else 
rather  unusual  coincidence.  The  other  possibilities  to  be  co 
sidered  are  an  accidental  infection  at  the  time  of  labor  or  el 
an  infection  of  some  portion  of  the  patient’s  genital  tract  wi 
a streptococcus  and  the  B.  influenza;,  previous  to  labor  T1 
may  have  occurred  from  coitus  with  her  husband  who  w 
suffermg  from  the  venereal  infection,  but  the  B.  influenza; 
this  latter  condition  is  also  uncommon.  What  part  of  the  i 
fechous  process  was  due  to  the  influenza  bacillus  and  what 
a streptococcus  could  not  be  determined,  but  from  the  nr 
dominance  of  the  bacilli  in  the  first  culture  tube  th» 

the  main  fact™1 

““  “ lh'  »1  «*  t-p.w™1 
The  second  part  of  this  „ 
blood  agar  medium  for  the  cultivat”06™*  Wlt}l  a nf 
but  before  proceeding  with  this  it  ma  T °f  ^ B'  inAuenz 
briefly  the  history  of  blood  med  ' ^ W°rth  while  to  revi< 


first  performed  by  Pfeiffer.  This  he  did  by  smearin; a 
tubes  with  pus  from  patients’  bronchial  secretions.  Fruit*  a 
cultures  he  was  unable  to  secure  growth  in  submoculaMfe  ' 
agar  tubes  and  realized  that  growth  in  the  first  caltosi!  ' 
due  to  some  constituent  in  the  pus.  After  trying  bihm  1 
he  secured  typical  growth  on  an  agar  tube  whose  snfss , 1 

been  smeared  with  a drop  of  human  blood  removed  ispir  ’ 
Next  he  undertook  to  find  what  constituent  of  blood  « ' 

necessary  one.  He  found  that  the  B.  inflmm  wdi : i 
grow  on  human  blood  serum  but  would  grow  on  red  | 
made  from  washed  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  final  step  vt A. 
discover  what  constituent  of  the  red  blood  cells  was  tk~ 
tial  one.  Accordingly  he  laked  some  washed  red  tfei  ( 
either  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  or  by  adfc; 
ether,  which  was  later  removed  by  evaporation  in  a u . 

The  stroma  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  was  removed  t;  lj  j 
tion  through  a “ kieselgur  ” filter.  The  clear,  chemically  :r 
blood  coloring  substance,  dissolved  in  0.6^  saline  rotate-  ■ 
added  in  an  amount  of  one  drop  to  each  tube  of  agar.  1 
tubes  were  inoculated  with  the  B.  influenza  and  cote 
peared  as  numerous  on  them  as  on  blood  agar.  Grosti 
occurred  in  hemoglobin  bouillon,  but  not  in  tute  «t  ■..  . 

mixed  with  stroma  of  red  blood  corpuscles  from  which  t. 
hemoglobin  had  been  removed. 

Since  this  work  other  media  for  growing  the  i.  fe 
have  been  invented,  but  none  are  as  satisfactory  as  Wed- 

Beck,  a student  of  Pfeiffer,  continued  this  work  and 
that  blood  agar  made  from  pigeon’s  blood  was  the  on  - 
favorable  for  this  organism’s  growth,  it  growing  more  - 
on  human  and  rabbit  blood  agar.  Nastjukoff  report 
of  the  B.  influenzal  in  pure  culture  on  media  of  yolke  re- 
claimed this  was  due  to  hematogen,  which  he  isolat  p- 
Voges,  after  many  experiments,  was  unable  to  verifyt  ■ 
of  Nastjukoff.  Capaldi  also  refutes  this  work  W® 
found  that  the  B.  influenza  grew  very  poorly  on  agar  - • 
he  added  lecithin  or  hematogen.  Cantani  reporte  >a 
growth  on  agar  streaked  with  semen  of  anima  , ® 
that  his  work  shows  that  the  growth  of  the  B.  i"“ut  . 
be  attributed  to  hemoglobin  alone,  but  is  also  due U • 
and  serum  albumin  substances  which  occur  natura  y ^ 
Nolle  and  Delius  obtained  good  growth,  especially  M 
tom  of  the  flask,  when  0.25  to  0.5  cc.  of  pigeon, 
added  to  30  cc.  of  bouillon,  this  shaken,  andt  en 
thawed  to  get  the  corpuscles  laked  and  thehcmV 
tion.  Grassberger  thinks  that  one  gets  better  gw  ^ 
influenza:  in  symbiosis  with  staphylococcus  w , ; 
which  staphylococcus  was  previously  grown.  , j 

that  the  B.  diphtherial  and  gonococcus  promote  ^ ^ j 
B.  influenza,  and  Ncisser  grew  it  in  symbiosis  wii  ^ j;  I 
bacillus.  Glion  and  Preiss  could  not  cut"* 
fluenza  on  hemoglobin  free  media,  but  °')tlU  , 
growth  on  hemoglobin  agar.  Bidder  investiga 
of  the  B.  influenza  on  the  following  media  wi^ 
results : sterile  sputum,  sterile  bile,  yolk  of  ego-.- 
Schmiedeberg’s  ferratin. 
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ou  w a wiuuuu  oi  nematogsn  m Wilier  till  the  reaction  is 
ngly  alkaline.  Boil  or  steam,  sterilize,  and  filter ; the  pre- 
rate is  separated  from  the  filtrate  which  latter  is  a bright 
fluid  and  can  be  sterilized  in  an  Arnold  steam  sterilizer, 
lout  coagulation  or  injury.  This  sterile  preparation  is 
>d  to  sterile  liquid  agar  at  50°-60°  C.  and  tubed.  The 
atogen  must  be  sterilized  separately  because  the  original 
linity  must  be  preserved  so  that  it  will  not  coagulate  when 
ed  to  100°  C.  Huber  reports  that  the  growth  is  less  luxu- 
t and  slower  on  this  medium  than  on  blood  agar,  taking 
1 2 to  8 days  to  become  visible,  but  the  B.  influenzae  seems 
;main  alive  longer,  he  having  made  successful  subcultures 
ic  end  of  35  days  from  a surface  inoculated  tube  and  at 
end  of  60  days  from  stab  cultures.  This  work  is  impor- 
for  it  shows  that  oxyhemoglobin  is  not  necessary  for 
■th  of  the  B.  influenzal,  but  merely  the  iron  radicle  of  the 
iglobin. 

ne  other  medium  is  worthy  of  note : that  of  Bernstein  and 
:ein  from  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  Mount  Sinai 
pital.  New  York.  This  is  made  from  whole  beef  blood 
not  from  a definite  blood  or  hemoglobin  product.  It  is 
e as  follows : “ 400  cc.  of  beef  blood  are  drawn  directly 
a 500  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  30  cc.  of  a let  solu- 
of  ammonium  oxalate  (to  prevent  clotting)  and  0.5  cc.  of 
lalin  of  40  volume  strength.  The  flask  is  shaken  for  two 
ites.  Thirty  minutes  are  required  for  sterilization  of  the 
1,  which  is  then  transferred  in  small  quantities  into  sterile 
nineyer  flasks  and  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  0.94 
le  saline  solution.  This  dilution  reduces  the  actual 
alin  content  to  one  part  in  2400  of  blood.  This  is  allowed 
and  for  24  to  48  hours  for  diffusion  of  formalin  and  then 
d to  agar  or  bouillon  in  proportion  of  one  part  to  fifteen, 
iriant.  growths  of  pneumococcus,  meningococcus,  gono- 
s and  influenza  bacillus  are  readily  obtainable.” 
resume  of  these  methods  shows  that  the  only  media  on 
r one  can  consistently  and  readily  cultivate  the  B.  in- 
ice  are  those  containing  fresh  blood,  or  hemoglobin  ob- 
1 from  fresh  blood  ; for  the  slow  growth  on  Huber’s  hema- 
media  cajmot  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  method 
by  Pfeiffer  for  obtaining  hemoglobin  is  rendered  compli- 
by  the  necessity  of  a freezing  and  thawing  process  or  else 
e necessity  of  evaporating  the  ether  in  a vacuum,  pro- 
as too  cumbersome  for  use  in  routine  manufacture  of 
tory  media.  The  method  of  Bernstein  and  Epstein  is 
tain  in  yielding  sterile  media  but  when  this  is  aecom- 
1 the  media  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  regarded  with 
skepticism  if  30  minutes  contact  with  formalin  in  a dilu- 
ff 1 to  860  is  sufficient  to  sterilize  the  blood  used, 
•cent  work  of  Post  and  Nicoll,  which  the  author  working 
lr.  Palmer  has  been  able  to  confirm,  would  indicate  that 
lin  is  inefficient  as  a bactericide  at  this  dilution,  in  this 
of  time. 

>d  agar  is  usually  made  from  blood  obtained  from  a 
il  patient.  This  is  withdrawn  with  a syringe  from  the 


venience  of  this  method  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  get  this  blood,  even  when  the  laboratory  is  associated 
with  a hospital  is  evident. 

The  two  following  methods  were  investigated  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  a simple  laboratory  method  for  making  a hemo- 
globin or  blood  medium  capable  of  growing  the  B.  influenza. 
Only  the  second  one,  however,  proved  successful. 

The  first  investigation  was  an  attempt  to  utilize  a beautiful 
crystalline  hemoglobin  product,  obtained  from  Armour  and 
Company  through  the  courtesy  of  their  laboratory.  A solution 
of  this  coagulated  at  60°  C.,  forming  a muddy  precipitate  in  a 
colorless  fluid  and  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  sterilize 
when  in  solution.  It  was  found  that  the  material  underwent 
no  change  when  heated  in  a hot  air  oven  at  115°  C.  for  one 
hour,  but  this  procedure  did  not  yield  a sterile  product  for, 
although  it  was  tried  a number  of  times,  in  every  case  when 
dissolved  in  sterile  distilled  water  and  streaked  on  agar,  in  a 
24-hour  aerobic  culture,  a profuse  growth  of  a large  spore- 
forming bacillus  occurred.  This  organism  was  not  identified. 
A solution  of  unheated  hemoglobin  in  distilled  water  was  next 
freed  from  bacteria  by  passing  it  through  a sterilized  Reichel 
filter.  This  gave  a solution,  brownish  red  by  transmitted  light, 
which  was  added  to  tubes  of  melted  agar  at  45°  C.  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  give  a light  brown  medium,  of  about  the 
same  density  of  color  as  ordinary  blood  agar.  There  was  al- 
ways plenty  of  water  of  condensation  present,  and  although 
many  inoculations  were  made  of  a strain  of  the  B.  influenza 
and  the  strain  isolated  from  the  above  patient,  in  no  case  was  a 
visible  growth  observed,  though  usually  in  24  to  48  hours 
many  typical  forms  could  be  demonstrated  in  smears  made 
from  the  surface  of  the  inoculated  tubes,  and  in  a few  cases 
successful  plants  were  made  from  these  tubes  to  blood  agar 
tubes  and  tubes  of  the  media  made  bv  the  seeond  method. 
This  is  not  considered  as  evidence  of  growth  on  this  hemoglo- 
bin agar,  but  rnthei'  a proof  of  just  the  opposite.  Certainly 
this  is  not  practicable  as  a laboratory  medium. 

Second  method:  Freshly  drawn  beef  blood  obtained  from 

an  abattoir  was  collected  in  a wide  mouthed  jar  and  defibri- 
nated  by  shaking  with  a number  of  medium  sized  marbles. 
This  was  laked  bv  adding  an  equal  part  of  distilled  water 
and  rendered  free  from  bacteria  by  passing  through  a sterile 
Reichel  filter  as  above.  This  yielded  a beautiful,  clear,  red 
fluid  and  20  to  30  cc.  of  this  were  added  to  a liter  of  sterile 
melted  agar  at  45°  C.  and  poured  into  sterile  tubes.  The 
medium  which  resulted  was  also  perfectly  clear,  bright  red 
and  of  the  same  density  of  color  as  ordinary  blood  agar.  On 
this  medium  the  two  organisms,  which  were  unsuccessfully 
tested  on  the  hemoglobin  agar,  were  successfully  passed 
through  10  subcultures.  The  growth  occurred  in  24  hours, 
and  was  typical  of  the  B.  influenza,  occurring  luxuriantly  in 
small,  discrete,  dewdrop  colonies.  Smears  showed  the  typical 
morphology.  Pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  streptococcus  mu- 
eosus  and  gonococcus  also  grew  luxuriantly. 

This  method  is  a modification  of  former  methods,  notably 
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that  of  Pfeiffer,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  simplest  yet  devised 
for  making  blood  agar.  Its  chief  advantage  over  that  of 
Pfeiffer  is  that  the  laking  agent  is  one  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  growth  of  bacteria  and  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
moved. From  40  to  50  cc.  of  this  laked  blood  can  be  filtered 
in  24  hours  through  a Eeichel  filter  of  50  ee.  capacity.  Where 
a larger  quantity  is  needed  a larger  filter  can  be  used.  It  is 
evident  that  the  hemolytic  qualities  of  an  organism  cannot  be 
tested  with  this  medium. 

In  conclusion  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  H.  T.  Marshall  for  his  helpful  suggestions  in  this 
work,  and  also  to  Dr.  GeoTge  Baehr  for  the  strain  of  the  B.  in- 
fluenza used  in  this  work  and  for  his  report  on  the  organism 
which  was  isolated  from  the  case  reported. 

The  opportunity  to  study  the  above  ease  was  afforded  the 
author  by  Dr.  Makin,  in  whose  service  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital  the  patient  was  treated. 
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HYPERLEUCOCYTOSIS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  IN  BRONCHOPNEUM05I 

IN  A CHILD. 


On  November  23,  1909,  C.R.,  a colored  child  aged  four 
years,  was  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  complain- 

inor  rvf  “ /VUirrln  OTV/1  1L.  -J  % r 

The 
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( From,  the  Medical  Clinic  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.) 
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mg  of  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  throat ” 


past  history  was  negative,  except  for  measles  and  chicken-pox 
one  year  ago.  The  illness  which  brought  the  patient  for  treat 
ment  began  on  November  9,  fourteen  days  before  admis 
s.on  wrth  cough-at  first  unproductive,  occurring  in^  ! 
turnal  paroxysms,  at  times  so  severe  as  to  induce  vomiting 
and  later  becoming  more  frequent  with  the  expectoration  oi 
tenacious  mucous  sputum  which  was  never  blood-tinged  There 
had  also  been  fever,  night  sweats  S ' lnere 

The  child  was  small!  faWv  well  uT  C°MtiPation- 

dyspnea  and  tachypnea,  respirations  fluttering^ "S, 
minute.  The  als  nasi  were  dilatirm  n,  v S>  100  to  the 
with  each  expiration  there  was  a short  ^ 

negative;  there  was  no  mastoid  tendemfoT  ' . ad  was 

or  meningeal  disease.  There  was  moder  +’  ^ S1SM  °f  ailral 
enlargement.  a^e  Senerkl  glandular 


The  thorax  was  rounded- 


’ a rickety  rosary  was  palpable; 


there  was  a tendency  to  “pigeon  breast  Tbe^r 
movements  were  mainly  abdominal  and  the  ora®- 
was  limited  on  the  right  side.  The  vocal 
tested.  Percussion  revealed  Skodaic  resonance  a ^ 
tympany  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  rig  ow 
impaired  resonance  in  the  axilla,  merging  in 
the  base  behind.  On  the  left  side  Skodaic  i 
ent  over  the  front  as  far  as  the  third  rib, 
normal  resonance  below.  Behind,  dulness  was^  ^ 
the  apex  to  the  mid  scapular  region , there  wa  - 
paired  resonance  as  far  as  the 
resonance  below.  There  was  nowhere  . o((I 

auscultation,  intense  tubular  breathing  was  ^ 
upper  fronts  and  backs,  also  over  the  over  ^ g, 
numerous  eonsonating  crackles  were  au<U  ® 1 , 
at  the  end  of  inspiration.  Over  the  middle  anh,| 
of  the  right  lower  lobe  medium  and  coarse 
a leathery  friction  rub  were  beard. 

The  cardiac  dulness  was  not  increased, 


There " 
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below  the  costal  margin  in  the  right  mammillary  line, 
re  a firm  edge  was  readily  palpable, 
in  November  24,  there  was  a generalized  clonic  convulsion 
1 unconsciousness,  blepharospasm,  turning  of  the  head  and 
iugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left,  and  loss  of  sphincter 
;rol.  After  it  had  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  the  paroxysm 
aborted  by  immersing  the  child  in  a hot  mustard  bath, 
v November  27 — the  eighteenth  day  of  the  illness — the 
8 of  consolidation  at  the  apices  had  practically  disap- 
red,  but  dulness,  with  tubular  respiration  and  crepitation, 
still  present  over  the  right  lower  axilla  and  back,  and 
for  the  first  time  a to-and-fro  friction  rub  was  audible 
this  area.  The  signs  of  consolidation  were  made  out  on 
left  side,  from  the  apex  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and 
over  the  lower  front  and  axilla,  where  too  there  was  a 
iery  rub.  Two  days  later,  the  condition  was  more  grave, 
over  the  right  mastoid,  involving  the  tissues  over  an 
about  5 cm.  in  circumference  from  its  tip,  there  was  a 
e ruptured  bleb  with  brawny  induration  and  tenderness 
it  it,  and  the  associated  lymph  glands  were  tender  and 
len.  The  right  tympanum  was  now  tense,  red,  and 
:rless.  At  7 p.  m.  the  child  began  to  vomit  and  at  7.25 
. suddenly  expired. 

uring  the  disease  the  temperature  ran  an  irregular  course 
nd  103°  F.,  showing  marked  remissions  after  the  sponges, 
fever  occasionally  falling  as  much  as  3°F.  in  two  hours, 
pnea  was  marked  and  persistent,  the  respiratory  rate 
ing  from  60  to  106  to  the  minute.  Tachycardia  was  also 
ounced,  the  pulse  ranging  from  140  to  195  to  the  minute, 
lis  clinical  picture  is  common — a case  of  pneumonia  with 
of  its  most  usual  complications,  mastoiditis— but  the 
l findings  make  the  case  of  interest 
i admission,  the  red  blood  cells  numbered  4,860,000 
nm.,  the  haemoglobin  was  87  per  cent  (Sahli)  and  the 
cytes  130,000  per  cmm.  Seven  hours  later,  the  leucocytes 
144,000  per  cmm.;  on  the  morning  of  November  24, 
had  increased  to  183,000  per  cmm.  and  that  evening 
ed  a maximum  of  206,000  per  cmm.  During  the 
ving  four  days  they  varied  between  126,000  and  156,000, 
eith  the  onset  of  the  mastoiditis  again  rose  to  192,000 
mm. 

e marked  leucocytosis  caused  us  to  suspect  the  presence 
purulent  focus,  or  the  possibility  of  a leucemia  with  a 
nal  pneumonia.  The  former  we  had  no  reason  to 
le,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  signs  of  pus  anywhere, 
idence  of  an  empyema,  of  a sinus  infection,  of  otitis  or 
stoiditis,  the  latter  not  appearing  until  the  day  of  death, 
isible  leucemia  was  excluded  by  the  differential  counts: 
■Itch  Stain. — The  red  corpuscles  showed  very  little  poly- 
atophilia,  no  marked  anisocytosis  or  poikilocytosis,  few 
(blasts  and  no  megaloblasts.  The  white  cells,  in  general, 
readily  classified,  one  type,  however,  being  difficult  to 
fy,  i.  e.,  a rather  large  cell  with  pale  homogeneous,  pink- 
ig,  non-granular  cytoplasm,  and  a slightly  lobulated 


in  ouu  ceils  countea  tnere  were : 


Polymorphonuclear 

Nov.  24. 
Cells.  % 

Nov.  28. 
Cells.  % 

Nov.  28. 
Cells.  % 

Nov.  29. 
Cells.  % 

neutropblles  

. 260 

52 

280 

56 

300 

60 

270 

64 

Polymorphonuclear 
eoeinophlles  

20 

4 

15 

3 

10 

2 

15 

3 

Lymphocytes  

120 

24 

105 

21 

100 

20 

110 

22 

Large  mononuclears. 

3 

0.6 

8 

1.6 

10 

2 

20 

4 

Transitionals  

15 

3 

10 

2 . 

5 

1 

10 

2 

Myelocytes  

60 

12 

70 

14.0 

50 

10 

60 

12 

Unclassified  

. 22 

4.4 

12 

2.4 

26 

6 

15 

3 

11 

100.0 

500  100.0 

600 

100 

500 

100 

In  500  white  cells  counted  there  were : 

Normoblasts 4 6 2 9 

Megaloblasts  — — — — 

The  relative  lymphocytosis  is  not  unusual  during  an  acute 
infection  in  a child  of  four,  and  the  presence  of  12  per  cent  of 
myelocytes  does  not  necessarily  militate  against  a diagnosis 
of  leucocytosis  as  differentiated  from  leucemia  (Cabot,  Mus- 
ser  and  Steven) . Moreover,  the  absence  of  a marked  anaemia 
and  the  post  mortem  findings  exclude  a leucemie  process. 

The  post  mortem  findings  were  as  follows  (Dr.  Wintemitz)  : 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.  — Broncho-pneumonia,  bilateral. 
General  lymphoid  hyperplasia  and  hyperplasia  of  the  bone 
marrow.  Acute  mastoiditis,  rights  with  thrombosis  of  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  and  of  the  adjacent  sinuses  of  the 
brain.  Congestion  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. Cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys. 

The  body  is  that  of  a fairly  well  nourished  child  93  cm. 
in  length.  Bigor  mortis  is  present  Over  the  right  mastoid 
there  is  swelling  with  reddening  of  the  skin,  the  upper  layers 
of  which  are  broken. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  normal  except  for  a great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands,  which,  on  section,  have 
a gelatinous,  homogeneous  appearance. 

The  left  pleural  cavity  contains  a slight  excess  of  straw- 
colored  fluid ; the  right  is  partially  occluded  by  recent  fibrinous 
adhesions. 

The  thymus  is  small  and  pinkish  brown  in  color. 

The  heart  is  not  enlarged;  the  myocardium  and  the  valves 
are  normal. 

Lungs:  the  left  lung  is  pale,  voluminous,  and  retains  its 
shape  after  removal.  It  is  everywhere  crepitant  except  over 
a few  small  areas  of  consolidation  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lower  lobe.  The  bronchi  contain  an  excess  of  fluid,  and 
the  bronchial  lymph  glands  are  much  enlarged.  Bight  lung: 
the  pleural  surface  is  covered  with  a friable  grayish  exudate 
which  is  several  millimeters  in  thickness.  Two-thirds  of  the 
lower  lobe  is  occupied  by  areas  of  consolidation  which,  on 
section,  are  dry,  granular,  and  slightly  translucent,  and  there 
are  a few  small  areas  of  like  character  in  the  upper  lobe. 

The  spleen  measures  9x4x2  cm.  and  retains  its  shape 
after  removal.  Its  capsule  is  delicate  and  the  red  splenic  pulp 
is  seen  through  it.  On  section,  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are 
gray  and  tremendously  enlarged ; so  much  so,  that  neighboring 
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ones  are  almost  in  contact.  Neither  the  fibrous  tissue  nor 
tne  pulp  is  much  increased. 

The  stomach,  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  and  the  intes- 
tmes  are  normal.  There  is  no  hyperplasia  of  Payer’s  patches 
or  of  the  solitary  follicles. 

The  liver  measures  19  x 12.5  x 5 cm.  The  capsule  is  thin 
and  delicate.  The  liver  parenchyma  is  purple  in  color  and 

iT normal!  ^ ""  ^ ^ 

The  brain:  the  dura  mater  is  thick  and  adherent  The 
ight  cerebral  hemisphere  is  covered  with  dilated  vessels-  the 
eft  is  pale  and  only  a few  of  the  vessels  are  injecTeT  TL 

“*  ft ‘ - I£ 

«*  I*™ » 

leucocytes.  The  al^li °f  Poll’u°rphonuclear 

cells  predominate  to  one  aim™*  whicJl  niononuclear 

and  where  the  kt  r tv  “ T r,  ^ ? in  cha™<*r, 

involved.  In  places  thtro  a ^ alveolar  walls  “re 

The  thymus  shows  well  proved  neCr°SiS' 

spieuous  Hassal’s  corpuscles  g d tlSSUeS  Wlth  con' 

*«* 

cell,  with  piufc,„ini  , , ™ '"go  mononuUu 
few  of  these  cells  show  IT?  Dd  veslcular  nuclei.  A 
lymphatic  strands  are  GoarsT???11^  incU,8ion8-  The 
mononuclear  elements  The  ceni  T lncrease  of  the 
■*»  deeply  ,„d  ‘J“>*  '»“>«>« 

1'ypophy.is ,« 

the  parenchjmia^with  ™ infiltratio»  of 

stellate  cells  of  Kupfer  are  J 18  seen.  The 

taken  on  phagocytic  activity.  The  nred  S°mC  places  }>^e 

W0“  ec  °ts  is  the  large  mononl,  a 08,1  in  *> 

The  bone  marrow  shows  marked  h T °Cyte' 
eti  1 some  areas  of  fat  remaining.  b«i  there  are 

The  X nfatr°PhiIic  myelocyte  h T™?  and  ^tions 
he  erythroblastic  tissue  is  increa^T  pred°minant  cell 
the  myeloblastic  and  relatively  t d somewhat  less  ' 
blasts  are  seen  Tit  6 y dew  normoblasts  tban 

relatively  few  and  it  P°lymorPh°^clear  S£.rg,1°- 

stain  only  a few  myeloblttetrTsf ant  T'  With  Ehrlich^ 
are  several  small  areas  of  h ' In  the  marrow  T 

of  .of.»i„g . ,h„rbn«t j ■“ <■» 
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not 


Tuunct.  " 

Hvperleucocytosis  in  the  sense  of 

11  “a  ”»«>.  of  !“««yfo.i.  i, 

more  leucocytes  per 


J&: 

cmm.  have  been  reported  in  many  conditions,  fe- 
mme of  over  100,000,  except  in  leucemia,  however,  ar/' 
paratively  rare.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  mr 

counts  found  in  a cursory  survey  of  the  literature 
subject: 

. Limbeck, ‘ quoted  by  Sisto,*  noted  a leucocyte of]> 
m a patient  with  multiple  carcinoma,  and  Kast  rep- 
identical  count  in  a similar  condition.  1 

Iiirschfeld  and  Kothe'  report  a leucocyte  of  l’ 
(56  per  cent  polymorphonuclears  and  7 per  cent  myel- 
in a case  of  appendicitis  gangrenosa,  complicated t- 
hemorrhage  from  a duodenal  ulcer.  This  is  a most;-:: 
enal  finding,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  exhaustive  suh 
Busse.4 

Felsenthal  counted  118,229  leucocytes  per  cmm,  in  i , 
with  gangrenous  diphtheria  and  petechia;. 

Osier 0 cites  a case  of  lobar  pneumonia  with  111,0M  f 
cells,  and  Ixehr,  quoted  by  Emerson,'  Arncth  and  In 
found  115,000  leucocytes  per  cmm.  in  a similar  case,  and  ti 
authors  could  find  no  more  marked  leucocvtosis  in  pinny 
reported  in  the  literature  as  late  as  1904.  Cabot’  niffl  : 
a case  of  broncho-pneumonia  complicating  pertussis,  it 
girl  aged  six  years,  where  the  leucocytes  reached  94,®"  - 
cmm.  and  another  case  where  they  were  185,000  per  (c 
The  most  marked  leucocvtosis  in  pneumonia  in  the  ro- 
of the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  105,000  per  cmm.  i{ 
man  aged  25  years. 

Fletcher  and  Sappington  ” reported  a case  of  spleno-l®J 
cirrhosis  in  which  there  was  a leucocyiosis  of  136.000  percc" 
(89  per  cent  polymorphonuclears)  and  this  is  cited  by  O ' 
as  the  most  marked  polymorphonuclear  leucocvtosis  he  r 
find  on  record. 

Those  who  have  reviewed  the  literature  on  leucocvtosis  - 
to  have  overlooked  an  article  by  Steven 12  on  bronclio-fL 
monia.  in  childhood,  in  which  a case  is  reported  win 
leucocyte  count  of  236,000  per  cmm.  (33.6  per  cent  poly*' 
phonuelear,  50.2  per  cent  lymphocytes,  15.2  per  wt 
mononuclears,  0.57  per  cent  eosinophiles).  This 
seen,  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  here  described,  c 
a child  twenty-two  months  old,  with  cyanosis,  ilyd®- 
tachypnea  (103  to  minute),  crepitant  rales  over  both  i«- 
ancl  convulsions. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  here  a phenomenal  hyperleuwf 
occurring  in  a case  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  childhood. 

The  formula  as  determined  by  repeated  differential  can- 
shows  a marked  mononucleosis  and  a moderate  myelocyt"- 
a picture  neither  uncommon  nor  unique  in  this  disease. 

Leucemia  is  definitely  excluded  by  the  history,  b* 
physical  findings  and  by  the  necropsy. 

The  case  seems  worth  recording,  as  this  hyperleucoi-yt . 
is  second  only  to  that  reported  by  Steven  in  a snail®  <- 
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IE  VIABILITY  OF  PARASITIC  OVA  IN  TWO  PER  CENT  FORMALIN, 
WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ASCARIS  LUMBRICOIDES. 


By  Bogee  S.  Morris,  M.  D. 

Associate  in  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
(From  the  Clinical  Laboratory  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.) 


t has  been  a routine  procedure  for  several  years  in  the  ] 
ical  laboratory  to  preserve  stools,  for  purposes  of  deinon- 
.tion,  with  formaldehyde.  The  fecal  material  is  finely 
miinuted  in  water  so  that  a relatively  thin  suspension  is 
ired.  Commercial  forty  per  cent  formalin  is  then  added 
.he  fecal  suspension  in  such  quantity  that  the  resulting 
ture  contains  the  reagent  in  a strength  of  two  per  cent, 
most  purposes  stools  are  well  preserved  in  this  way  and 
m tightly  stoppered  in  bottles,  may  be  kept  for  an  almost 
ifinite  period.  Putrefaction  and  fermentative  changes 
inhibited  successfully. 

'he  chief  purpose  for  which  we  have  employed  formalin 
been  the  preservation  of  material  containing  parasitic 
Eggs  of  the  commoner  cestodes  of  man — Taenia  saginata, 
nenolepis  nana,  and  Dibothrioceplialus  latns,  have  retained 
r morphology  fairly  well,  though  the  thin-shelled  ova  of 
last  two  have  shown  greater  alteration  than  those  of 
lia  saginata.  To  all  appearances,  the  eggs  have  been  killed, 
o evidence  of  further  development  has  been  observed, 
rematode  material  has  been  more  scanty,  as  we  have  only 
specimens  of  Schistosoma  haematobium  and  Schistosoma 
nicum.  The  former  has  shown  less  change  in  shape,  and  | 
oth  specimens  the  eggs  appear  to  have  been  killed, 
ith  nematode  ova,  there  have  been  rather  interesting 
Its.  The  eggs  of  the  hook  worm,  Ankylostoraa  duodenale  ^ 
Necator  americanus,  exhibit  a certain  amount  of  distor- 
of  the  shell.  The  formalin  apparently  does  not  kill  the 
it  once.  Faeces  containing  eggs  in  the  two-,  four-,  and 
-cell  stages  have  been  found  later  to  have  ova  which  in 
lajoritv  of  instances  have  passed  beyond  this  stage,  though 
\ must  be  reasonably  prompt,  as  we  have  never  found 
yos  within  the  shell  or  free  in  the  feces.  Inasmuch  as 
ame  stool  has  been  examined  by  eighty  to  ninety  or  more  j 
nts  simultaneously,  some  of  whom  have  studied  several 
irations,  it  seems  probable  that  embryos  would  have 
observed,  if  present.  Eggs  of  Trichuris  trichiura  and 
tyuris  vermicularis  have  presented  no  signs  of  develop- 
in  fecal  suspensions  containing  two  per  cent  formalin. 


Findings  of  special  interest  have  been  met  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ova  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  In  January  of 
1909,  while  demonstrating  a stool  containing  the  eggs  of 
Ascaris  lumbricoides  to  the  class,  it  was  noted  that  many  of 
the  ova  contained  embryos  which  frequently  exhibited  active 
motility  within  the  shell.  The  stool  was  of  unknown  source, 
unlabeled,  and  had  been  on  a shelf  exposed  to  the  light  but 
not  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  an  unknown  length  of 
time.  It  had  probably  been  preserved  with  formalin  (odor). 
The  same  specimen  was  demonstrated  to  classes  in  June,  1909, 
January  and  June,  1910,  and  again  in  January,  1911,  and  on 
each  occasion  actively  motile  embryos  were  observed  within 
the  shell.  In  fact,  they  were  so  numerous  that  there  was 
practically  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  them  in  every  prep- 
aration examined.  Embryos  which  were  well  preserved  but 
non-motile  during  the  short  period  of  inspection  were  much 
more  abundant  than  those  seen  in  a state  of  active  motility. 
Often  an  ovum  containing  a living  embryo  had  lost  the 
albuminous  envelope.  A few  embryos  which  had  escaped 
from  the  shell  were  observed  but  in  all  instances  they  were 
dead.  An  examination  of  the  stool  on  May  19,  1911,  demon- 
strates that  living  embryos  still  persist,  i.  e.,  about  twenty- 
nine  months  after  they  were  first  observed  in  the  specimen. 
How  much  longer  they  have  been  there  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

An  opportunity  to  confirm  the  results  just  narrated 
presented  itself  some  time  ago.  O.  R.,  Surgical  No.  25086, 
white,  aet.  13,  was  admitted  to  the  surgical  service  of  Profes- 
sor Halsted  on  December  4,  1909,  on  account  of  double 
cataract.  The  routine  fecal  examination  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  “ many  Ascaris  lumbricoides  ova  in  the  stool.”  The 
eosinophiles  amounted  to  seven  per  cent.  On  December  9, 

1909,  a specimen  of  feces  was  suspended  in  water  and  for- 
malin was  added  so  that  it  was  present  in  a strength  of  two 
per  cent.  Microscopic  examination  at  that  time  showed  an 
enormous  number  of  ova  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  both 
fertilized  and  unfertilized,  the  former  predominating.  Hie 
stool  was  demonstrated  to  the  class  in  January  and  June, 

1910.  The  ova  were  well  preserved  and  no  suggestion  of 
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embryo  formation  was  noticed,  although  carefully  looked  for. 
January,  1911,  the  specimen  was  used  again  for  class  demon- 
stration and  at  this  time  a few  fertilized  ova  were  found 
which  contained  embryos,  some  of  them  actively  motile. 
On  May  19,  1911,  examination  of  the  specimen  shows  an  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  which  possess  embryos, 
and  in  the  first  preparation  studied  an  active  parasite  was 
seen.  All  seem  to  be  well  preserved  morphologically  and  in 
the  more  mature  embryos  it  is  probable  that  prolonged  inspec- 
tion would  reveal  definite  signs  of  life.  Since  the  specimen 
was  first  obtained,  it  has  been  kept  in  a brown  glass  bottle, 
securely  corked,  on  a shelf  in  the  laboratory  where  it  has 
been  constantly  exposed  to  the  light  but,  like  the  preceding 
specimen,  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  examinations  have  not  been  made  at  more 
frequent  intervals  to  determine  how  soon  the  living  embryos 
first  appear.  They  probably  developed  sometime  between 
the  sixth  and  thirteenth  month. 

That  the  ova  of  Ascaris  lumbrieoides  are  extremely  tena- 
cious of  life  has  long  been  known.  Davaine1  showed  that 
the  eggs  may  be  viable  and  still  exhibit  no  sign  of  develop- 
ment for  a considerable  period  of  time.  Prom  the  faeces  of 
an  infected  child  he  recovered  the  eggs  of  Ascaris  lumbrieoides 
by  washing  the  dejecta.  They  were  then  transferred  to  water 
on  October  8th.  The  material  was  examined  from  time  to 
time  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  April  14  that  signs 
of  development  were  noted.  Three  weeks  later  the  embryos 


were  seen  in  the  shell.  Later  Davaine’  showed  that  tbs  c. 
bryos  may  remain  alive  in  the  shell  for  three  yean.  Stik 
Gardner  * have  recently  demonstrated  that  ascaris  egp , 
quite  resistant  to  decomposition.  In  faecal  matter  kept’; 
four  months  (117  to  121  days),  about  eighty  per  mu!-;, 
ova  appeared  to  be  dead.  Leuckart  ‘ proved  that  the  on s 
withstand  desiccation,  which,  however,  arrests  the  entires: 
process. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  viability  of  Ascaris  hikisfe 
ova  is  not  easily  destroyed  under  the  conditions  usmlkr 
with  in  nature.  It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  i 
eggs  would  prove  less  susceptible  to  antiseptics  fa  4- 
of  the  other  common  intestinal  parasites  of  man.  f : 
formaldehyde,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  An  incomplete  ire* 
of  the  literature  on  Ascaris  lumbrieoides  has  failed  to  mi 
similar  observations. 
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ANTERIOR  POLIOMYELITIS— NOTE. 


The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  of  New  York 
City,  announces  that  it  will  devote  it.  York 

during  the  present  season  to  the  stud^of largely 
(infantile  paralysis)  and  to  the  treatment  of  acuti  ®°U°myelItls 
disease  In  its  hospital.  Physicians  and  rases  of  this 

co-operate  in  this  investigation  may  do  m by  aodW  i?'1”8  t0 
concerning  the  occurrence  and  prevalence  of  nformatlon 

referring  acute  cases  to  the  Hospital  of  the  LZ  tT  OT  by 
Dr.  Flexner  renews  his  request  of  last  y^r  tw  wt  StKUte' 
ble  a portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  thl  th  1 whenerer  Possi- 
derived  from  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  be  seTto  ST”6?  ““““ 
should  he  preserved  in  glycerin  and  , *° blm’  Specimens 
Flexner,  M.  D„  66th  Street^  £ **  * £ S,-n 

II 

Anterior  poliomyelitis*  is,  so  far  as 
disease,  being  communicated  from  one  JwT 1 COmmunlcable 
by  means  of  a third  person.  It  occurs  fn  ^.a  a“°ther  and  also 
spread  along  the  lines  of  greatest  travel  Th  ™ tends  to 
lieve  that  it  is  prevented  from  spreading  hJh  8 reason  to  be- 
the  very  great  prevalence  of  the  disease  In  qaarantlne'  “d  with 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  u?®  summer  of  1910 
should  be  made  a reportable  disease  in  an  q,  , essential  that  it 
presence  may  be  detected  and  its  spread  °rder  ‘hat  its 

AS8°Clatioa 


Of  particular  significance  are  the  so-calle«  abortive  cases,  *b: 
indefinite  ailments  occur  in  children  in  communities  where  frt- 
paralysis  also  exists.  These  abortive  cases  of  infantile  par#- 
are  undoubtedly  a source  of  infection,  and  their  record  and  stt.. 
is  of  much  importance.  In  a community  where  cases  of 
paralysis  occur,  cases  of  illness  with  sudden  onset  of  teia ’*• 
meningeal  symptoms  should  be  closely  watched  and 
possibly  infectious.  In  such  cases  even  recovery 
sis  does  not  establish  the  fact,  that  the  case  was  not 
infantile  paralysis. 

All  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  should  be  strictly  quaran^ 
sputum,  urine  and  feces  being  disinfected,  and  the  sane  . 


precautions  being  adopted  as  in  Bcarlet  fever. 


This  qu&ran- 


pjsvouuuuD  uciug  ttUUjJicu  as  iu  ow***",.  ■ . .. 

should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  last  for  f0“  w &!i 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  when  the  inf  “ , 

Children  from  Infected  families  should  not  be  allow  . 
school  until  the  quarantine  is  abandoned.  The  tra°^°  s!t- 
transfer  of  acute  cases  In  public  conveyances  shoul 
forbidden.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  pro  5 ^ . 
antine  measures  in  suspicious  cases  in  a community  * ^ 
epidemic  prevails.  The  report  of  all  cases  of  infan  e ^ 
to  the  public  health  authorities  should  be  enforced  j 1 
all  deaths  from  this  cause  should  be  properly 
registered.  A careful  study  of  epidemics  by  Pu 
authorities  is  strongly  advised. 

( Signed)  Robebt  W.  JtovKrr,  M.  D-.  ^ 
Henby  Kopuk,  M.  D., 

H.  Win  nett  Obb,  M.  D., 

Ibving  M.  Snow,  M.  D-.  se 
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By  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Phthisiotherapy  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


Every  physician  interested  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
nows  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  anything  in  the  line  of  addi- 
onal  porches  or  verandas  built  onto  a city  home.  First  of 
1 in  cities,  like  New  York  for  example,  wooden  constructions 
:e  not  permitted.  The  vast  majority  of  houses  are  tenement 
r apartment  houses,  and  even  if  there  should  be  space,  the 
ivner  would  not  permit  any  addition. 

My  purpose  to-day  is  to  show  to  those  who  are  so  fortu- 
ate  as  to  have  their  own  house  in  city  or  town,  or  to  have  an 
icommodating  landlord,  how  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
very  new  and  practical  device  which  will  answer  all  pur- 
oses  for  outdoor  life  by  day  and  by  night.  I am  indebted 
> Mr.  H.  C.  Ford,  a young  mechanical  engineer,  and  to  the 
tarnook  Company,  with  which  he  is  associated,  for  the  con- 


Fio.  1. — Starnook  (Knopf  Model)  for  the  rest-cure  in  the 
open  air  and  for  outdoor  sleeping  at  night. 

uction  of  this  device.  As  I have  said,  it  is  suitable  for  the 
.t-eure  in  the  open  air  by  day  and  for  outdoor  sleeping  by 
fht,  and  as  the  thought  of  the  latter  use  came  first,  it  has 
in  called  the  “ Starnook.”  This  name  is  very  appropriate 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  description,  on  a clear 
;ht  the  stars  can  be  seen  from  this  little  nook. 

L have  slept  in  my  starnook  since  October,  1910,  and  never 
re  I had  more  peaceful  nights,  more  sound  and  more  re- 


Abstract  from  a lecture  on  Aerotberapy,  delivered  at  the 
ns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  March  27,  19X1. 


freshing  sleep.  To  lie  outstretched  in  the  warm  bed,  breath- 
ing constantly  the  pure,  fresh  air,  to  be  able  to  gaze  at  the 
beautiful  sky,  and  watch  the  starry  constellations  without  any 
effort,  is  a sensation  which  must  be  felt,  for  it  cannot  be 
described.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  restless  and 
nervous  person  will  soon  fall  asleep  in  a quiet  starnook.  On 
bright,  moonlight  nights  the  scene  is  equally  enchanting. 
Even  on  rainy  nights  with  roof  overhead  and  the  slats  of  the 
shutters  open  to  admit  air,  the  sensation  is  a cozy  one.  One 


Fig.  2. — Interior  of  Starnook  (Knopf  Model)  with  windows, 
roof,  and  shutters  closed.  View  from  adjoining  bathroom. 

soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  rain  trickling  on  the  roof  and 
the  monotonous  noise  of  it  is  sleep  inviting. 

My  purpose  in  having  this  starnook  constructed  was  that  it 
might  serve  as  a model  for  tuberculous,  pneumonic,  or  ner- 
vous patients  who  have  been  directed  to  live  and  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  As  will  be  seen  my  own  starnook  (Fig.  1)  is  built 
on  an  extension  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  but  it  could  also  rest 
on  posts  or  columns,  or  triangular  supports  attached  to  the 
walls.  The  starnook  consists  of  three  walls  composed  of 
frames  holding  movable  slats,  of  a roof  and  a floor.  1 1 is  all 
made  of  galvanized  iron  with  the  exception  of  the  floor,  the 
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window  sash  and  the  roof-frame.  The  wall  of  the  house  closes 
the  fourth  side  through  which  access  is  had  to  the  starnook 
by  a long  window  or  a door.  It  is  about  9 feet  long,  6 feet 
deep,  G feet  high  at  the  outer  side,  and  8 feet  next  to  the 
house.  It  can  also  be  made  8 feet  deep  and  will  then  hold 
a bed  and  couch  or  two  beds. 

In  either  end  is  a glass  window  which  can  be  opened  out- 
ward, and  Florentine  glass  fills  the  triangular  spaces  at  each 
end  under  the  slope  of  the  roof,  which  rests  a short  distance 
above  the  walls  to  allow  for  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 

Figure  I shows  the  starnook  in  use  at  night  in  rain}'  or 
stormy  weather.  Figure  2 gives  an  interior  view,  all  closed 
except  the  door  leading  from  the  house  into  the  starnook.  On 
a clear  night  when  there  is  no  fear  of  rain  or  snow  the  roof  of 
the  starnook  is  raised  by  means  of  a crank  and  counter- 
weights. 

As  seen  in  Figs.  3 and  4,  the  roof  can  be  completely  raised 
against  the  wall  of  the  house  and  an  unobseured  view  of  the 


the  starnook  can  be  transformed  into  a tvpical^rest 
veranda.  Three  upper  sections  of  the  front 
entirely  opened,  and  with  the  two 
up  one  is  certainly  out  of  doors.  Figure  3 shows  ft  ? 

‘-Slit"-**.- 

that  form  the  walls,  instead  of  bein  t ^ addltlon-  The 
at  the  lower  edge  and  outward  at  th°e  u^  £ Z^TJ* 


when  partly  open  they  permit  a free  access  of  air,  yet  mife 
the  bed  nor  the  occupant  of  the  bed  can  be  seen  by  neightoi 
and  absolute  privacy  is  thus  secured  (Fig.  5). 

In  very  stormy  weather  the  shutters  can  be  tightly  tl»: 
(Fig.  6)  to  protect  the  occupant  from  rain,  drifting  snow  a: 
strong  winds,  and  still  there  will  be  enough  open  spats  • 
allow  the  freest  circulation  of  air.  The  lower  sections  of  tl 
shutters  are  manipulated  simultaneously  by  means  of  a tai 
conveniently  located  so  as  to  be  reached  from  the  bed.  t; 
upper  section  has  an  individual  handle  whereby  the  slats  a 
be  placed  at  any  angle  desired.  The  handles  are  of  ».<■: 
so  as  not  to  chill  the  patient  or  occupant  when  he  toads 
them  in  cold  weather.  An  electric  light  which  can  be  iaraei 


Fig.  4. — Interior  of  Starnook  (Knopf  Model)  with  ^°*s' 
roof,  and  shutters  open.  View  from  adjoining  batnroo 

on  and  off  with  the  aid  of  cords  by  the  occupant  of  the  i- 
and  a push  button  to  call  a maid  or  nurse  in  case  ’ BS 
complete  the  arrangement  for  comfort.  , 

Sometimes  the  starnook  cannot  be  constructed  so  t«  ^ 
roof  can  be  raised  upward  to  rest  against  the  wa  o ^ 
house.  If  this  is  the  case;  then  the  roof  has  to  be  tite 
ward.  When  for  one  reason  or  other  it  is  desirable  to  h*™  ^ 
construction  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  a starnook  can 
strueted  with  a little  shack,  the  two  joined  togctlwT  so  ^ 
the  latter  can  be  heated  when  serving  as  a dressing 
make  a good  support  for  the  roof  of  the  starnook  when  r ^ 
the  shack  would  have  to  be  somewhat  higher.  Anot 
is  to  divide  the  roof  into  two  sections  so  that  they  n>a.'  i 
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Fio.  5.  Fig.  6. 

Fra.  6. — Diagram  showing  the  mechanism  of  the  movable 
iron  slats. — Open. 

Fig.  6. — Diagram  showing  the  mechanism  of  the  movable 
iron  slats. — Closed. 


or  garden.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a double  starnook,  the  two 
devices  can  be  joined,  the  bathroom  and  dressing  room  being 
between  them. 

To  the  timid  who  are  afraid  of  sudden  rain  showers  or 
snow  storms  and  believe  that  they  cannot  get  the  roof  down 
quickly  enough,  or  who  fear  to  get  out  of  the  warm  bed  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  roof,  there  can  be  arranged  an 
electric  motor  manipulating  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
roof  quickly  and  securely,  operated  by  means  of  a push 
button  within  easy  reach  from  the  bed. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  a demand  for  a number  of  stamooks, 
two  ditferent  standard  sizes  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  In  presenting  this  new  device  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  the  inventors  trust  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  helpful  not  only  in  solving  the  problem  of  outdoor 
sleeping  and  outdoor  resting  for  the  tuberculous  in  cities,  but 
also  to  have  given  opportunity  to  other  sufferers  to  recuperate, 
and  to  the  well  and  strong  to  enjoy'  constant  fresh  air,  at  least 
at  night,  and  enable  them  to  be  more  frequently  in  touch  with 
nature  than  is  granted  to  most  city  dwellers. 


THE  HAVEN  OF  HEALTH.* 

A REVIEW. 

By  W.  H.  Bergtold,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Colo. 


In  these  days  of  wood-pulp  paper  and  cheap  bindings,  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  and  to  possess  a book  which  is  venerable  with 
age,  so  old  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a voice  from  the  ancient  dead. 
There  is  now  such  a book  before  us,  and  it  will  be  used  as  a 
text  for  my  portion  of  this  evening’s  talks. 

Let  us  read  its  title  page,  a photograph  of  which  is  here 
presented  for  your  inspection  (see  p.  304)  ; printed  in  1636, 
the  book  harks  back  274  years,  and  since  it  was  written 
(1584)  eleven  generations  have  been  born,  have  run  the 
gamut  of  human  efforts,  hopes,  desires,  and  sorrows,  and  have 
died.  It  seems  a long  time  to  me.  Is  it  not  of  striking  in- 
terest to  us  at  this  precise  time  and  in  this  State,  to  see  by 
the  title  page  that  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  a woman 
could  run  a printing  establishment? 

As  a material  object  the  volume  has  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  exhibiting  signs  of  the  ravages  of  real  book-worms. 

How  many  of  our  present  books  will  be  found,  274  years 
from  this  day,  in  as  good  a condition  as  this  old  book  ? Very 
few,  it  is  safe  to  predict. 

The  preface  to  this  Haven  of  Health  is  inscribed  1584 ; such 
a date  means  but  little  to  me  unless  I can  orient  myself  by 
other  chronologic  marks.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  the 
same  feeling,  which  will  be  excuse  sufficient  for  me  to  try  to 
fix  this  period  in  our  minds  by  showing  its  relation  to  other 
fates  and  things.  Elizabeth  (1533-1603)  was  reigning  in 
England  when  Coghan  was  writing,  and  he  specifically  men- 
tions her  on  page  159. 

* Read  before  the  Denver  Medical  History  Club,  January  6, 1911. 


Shakespeare’s  span  was  from  1564  to  1616;  this  shows  us 
that  the  great  dramatist  was  a young  man  of  but  twenty  when 
Dr.  Coghan’s  dedicatory  preface  was  finished.  If  we  think  of 
medical  men  of  the  immediately  preceding,  contemporaneous, 
and  directly  succeeding  years,  we  realize  that  but  a little  while 
had  elapsed  since  Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake,  that  Para- 
celsus had  been  dead  less  than  fifty  years,  and  that  Van  Hel- 
mont  was  but  a child  of  seven  at  the  issuance  of  the  first 
edition.  Only  two  years  before,  Galileo  had  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  pendulum,  and  before  he  had  made  his  im- 
mortal discoveries  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  this  book  had  gone 
through  at  least  two  editions.  Some  renowned  medical  men 
were  bom  about  this  time ; Harvey  six  years  after  the  book 
was  written,  and  Willis  and  Sydenham  shortly  before  it  came 
out  in  the  fourth  edition. 

When  the  book  was  chosen  as  a subject  for  to-night’s  paper, 
the  speaker  immediately  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  England,  for  information  concerning 
Coghan;  here  is  the  result  of  this  correspondence: 

Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Pall  Mall  East.  London,  S.  W.,  May  11,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:— 

I send  you  herewith  some  particulars  of  Thomas  Coghan,  M.  A., 
which  have  been  gleaned  from  various  sources,  and  have,  so  far 

as  is  possible,  been  verified 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  Fleming. 

W.  H.  Bergtold,  Esq.,  M.  D. 
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Ttl0™as  Cogan'  1545-1607,  physician,  was  born  about  1545  at 
Chard  Somersetshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated 
B-A.  January  14,  1562-1563,  M.A.,  July  5,  1566,  and  M.  B.  1574 
He  became  a Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1563,  continuing  until 
1574.  In  1574  he  resigned  his  Fellowship  and  then  (or  in  1575) 

fPrinted  M“ter  °f  th6  Man“r  grammar  sThoo.  H 
K;;  Physician  at  Manchester,  taking  a degree  in  that 
culty  in  1574.  Before  1586  he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  Fd 
mund  Trafford,  and  widow  on  Thomas  Willott,  who  had  property 

hut  “r  W 1595  hh  WaS  the  famlIy  PhySlClan  °f  Sir  Rlchard 
In  1595  he  presented  Galen’s  works  and  other 

medical  books,  to  the  library  of  Oriel,  where  they  are  still  ore- 
Ime  Che  flcl,°ol“asteKthfp  before  lHb.  dled  ln 

Ksrsasssrr = “ 
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“A  Preservation  from  the  Pestilence  wiTh  a short  Z ^ ^ 
late  sickness  at  Oxford  ” and  <,pVpr  i k i h°rt  censure  of  the 
as  text-books.  S6Veral  books  ln  intended 
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Chiefdy  gathered  for  the  comfort 
of  Students,  and  confcqucntly  ofallthofc 
hS^of^eir  hea,ch>amP*ified  upon 

By  Thomas  Coghan  Matin- «s-a_ 
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Wood,  in  his  “Athenae  Oxoniensis,”  from  which  a - 
above  notme  has  been  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  article  ht 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  finishes  with- 
What  other  things  he  wrote  I know  not,  nor  anythin,  t 
of  him,  only  that  he  deceased  at  Manchester,  in  sixteen  hnnJ- 
and  seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  there  10  June  lev- 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  able  physician,  and  Latte  | 
good  neighbor,  and  an  honest  man. 

Through  this  information  it  becomes  evident  that  I? 
Coghan  was  a man  of  parte,  estimated  by  the  then  e;  - . 
standards ; one  notes,  too,  with  surprise  that  he  did  w.  r 
his  degree  in  medicine  until  he  was  29  years  old,  which:; 
be  of  some  comfort  to  those  who  regret  that  a son  is,  rath- 
days,  so  long  in  going  through  the  academic  and  professk. 
schools.  It  does  no  violence  to  historical  evidence  in  ise- 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  those  days  was  just  ash: 
a competitive  game  as  it  is  now,  and  Coghan’s  taking  up  tcv 
ing  with  practicing  lends  support  to  this  notion.  You  r: 
note  that  his  biographer  describes  him  as  an  “ able  physician 
there  is  however,  to  me,  an  indefinable  something  in  this  tel 
which  gives  me  the  impression  that  this  man  was  not  so  be 
a real  clinician  as  a student  of  medicine,  a man  who  deal; 
less  saw  something  of  actual  practice,  but  who  wrote 
from  his  book  knowledge  than  from  his  bedside  eiperi«t 
This  feeling  has  come  to  me  between  the  lines  of  his  boots 
it  were,  notwithstanding  that  he  clearly  indicates  that  his 
book  is  intended  as  a guide  to  the  preservation  of  health  only, 
and  the  feeling  may  be  wholly  unwarranted. 

Years  ago  in  studying  the  birds  mentioned  by  Shakespeare, 
the  speaker  gleaned  a passing  insight  of  the  conditions  of  ft 
in  England  during  the  period  covered  by  the  editions  ot  ft 
book;  while  the  savagery  of  the  times  has  doubtless  been  over- 
drawn, yet,  softening  it  all  we  can,  life  then  and  there  waste 
from  gentle,  and  medicine  was  on  a similar  plane.  We  s* 
apt  to  forget  that  there  were  no  carpets,  that  dishes  and  fori- 
were  all  but  unknown  at  the  table,  and  that  slices  of  bread, 
called  “ trenchers,”  were  served,  to  be  used  in  place  of  plats 
One  gathers  an  inkling  of  these  conditions,  it  seems  In  »■ 
from  various  things  in  this  book  of  “Health.” 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  sanitation,  or  hygiene;  Willi® 
Shakespeare,  the  poet’s  father,  was  fined,  in  1552,  twelve  pea® 
for  not  removing  household  dirt  and  refuse  from  his  own  dw- 
If  one  reads  this  book  carefully  and  tries,  even  in  a cm*’? 
way  only,  to  follow  some  parallel  and  radiating  lines  of  stodf 
suggested  by  it,  one  gains,  it  might  be  said,  a liberal  do;1 
tion.  Let  me  hint  at  some  things  which  aroused  keen  inters- 
as  the  book  was  perused. 

well  eft 

effect  it  may 

be  correct  to  feef  that  he  was  likely  to  have  been  W'j 
schooled  than  the  majority  of  his  classmates,  since  we  to- 
him  teaching,  and  later,  head  master  of  a considerable  sd" 
at  Manchester.  It  is  highly  probable,  then,  that  his  pagw  a 
fleet,  tolerably  well,  contemporaneous  knowledge,  general  ar 
special.  Hence  one  notes  with  interest  the  extremely  di™r 
gent  spelling  in  different  parte  of  the  book;  it  might  beta”1 
to  signify  that  English  spelling  had  not  yet  crystallized. 


It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  Coghan  was 
cated  as  any  average  college  man  of  his  time;  in 
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This  bizarre  spelling  was  considered  by  some  in  those  days,  it 
s said,  to  be  “ smart.” 

One  stumbles  in  reading  a word  like  “rise  ” for  rice, 
‘ rere  ” for  rare,  “ limmes  ” for  limbs,  “ todes  ” for  toads,  and 
o a botanist  “ cinckfoile  ” seems  indeed  odd.  The  obsolete 
vords  look  strange ; “ eftsoons  ” for  soon  is  one.  “ Gisar  of 
’oule,”  while  rather  foreign  in  looks,  becomes,  after  a little 
itudy,  “gizzard  of  fowl.”  We  meet  with  many  words  which 
ook  as  though  one  ought  to  use  them  now;  “ misorder”  in  the 
following  is  one : “ Wherefor  it  is  better  to  preserve  health  by 
sobriety  and  temperance,  than  by  surfit  and  misorder.”  “ Dis- 
commodities ” for  inconveniences  and  “ dispraised  ” for  dis- 
countenanced are  two  other  examples.  The  modern  verb  “ let  ” 
and  its  parts  sound  queer  when  used  as  a synonym  for  “ hin- 
der.” Frequently  one  finds,  in  a single  sentence,  obsolete  and 
living  words  of  to-day,  the  latter  however  in  a strange  sense. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  butter  he  writes : “ Wherefore  it  is  good 
For  such  as  be  commonly  costive;  and  this  experience  I have 
)f  it,  that  some  ....  which  eat  no  bread  but  manchet,  by  the 
eating  of  browne  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning  fasting, 
(which  is  a Country  mans  breakfast),  have  beene  made  as 
loluable  as  if  they  had  taken  some  purgation.” 

Vinegar  made  from  ale  is  “ aliger,”  while  cider  made  from 
eears  is  “ piery.”  “ Oppilation  ” for  constipation  warns  us 
:hat  we  would  have  to  learn  a new  vocabulary  if  we  were  to 
jonverse  with,  and  understand,  our  sixteenth-century  confrere, 
m the  value  of  cheese  as  a food. 

We  all  know,  through  our  reading  along  the  lines  of  eth- 
lology,  that  many  living  barbarous  people  consider  the  entrails 
if  animals  a great  delicacy;  the  North  American  Indian  has 
leen  described  many  times  as  eating  the  still  warm  small  in- 
estine  of  a freshly  killed  buffalo,  deer,  or  steer,  devouring  it 
aw  by  the  yard,  as  it  were,  deftly  milking  out  its  contents  as  a 
aere  incident  in  the  swallowing  of  the  tid-bit.  Coghan  gives 
hint  of  the  survival  in  England,  at  least  in  a modified  form, 
f a similar  habit,  when  he  discusses  the  uses  of  the  inwards 
f beasts  as  food,  calling  the  small  intestine  “ chitterlings.” 
With  us  to-day  there  still  remains  some  trace  of  this  custom, 
ar  we  still  eat  sausage,  do  we  not? 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  his  strange  vocabulary  are 
le  words  which  seem  surface  indications  of  the  distinct,  but 
len  coalescing,  linguistic  streams,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Forman,  which  have  since  flowed  down  the  channel  of  time, 
urging  as  the  English  of  to-day.  Such  indications  are,  for 
cample,  “ milt  ” for  spleen,  “ reines  ” or  “ reynes  ” for  kid- 
ays;  “mo”  and  “moe”  for  more  are  true  middle  English 
ords  which  make  us  think  of  the  negro  pronunciation  of  more, 
he  possessive  is  formed  in  three  ways,  “ Noah,  his  flood,” 
oah’s  floud,”  and  the  “ floud  of  Noah.”  While  we  have 
slved  very  briefly  into  this  fascinating  side  issue,  even  this 
ttle  takes  us  back  to  the  plastic  and  formative  period  of  our 
ngue,  making  us  realize  anew  that  the  way  has  been  long  to 
is  our  day  of  condensed,  yet  amplified  and  exact,  English, 
t addition  to  these  indications  of  age,  there  are  the  words 


providence  of  God,  and  the  travaile  of  men,  there  is  found 
further  in  the  West,  as  it  were  a new  world,  a goodly  coun- 
trey named  America,  or  new  India,  for  largeness,  plenty, 
wholesome  and  temperate  ayer,  comparable  with  Affrike, 
Europe  or  Asia.” 

This  old  volume  gives  many  examples  which  go  to  prove 
anew  the  truth  that  “history  repeats  itself”;  the  following 
quotation,  with  a little  alteration,  might  well  be  taken  for 
the  warning  recently  ascribed  to  one  of  our  captains  of  finance : 

And  what  commodity  a good  warraine  of  Conies  bringeth  to- 
ward the  keeping  of  a good  house,  men  of  honour  and  worship 
that  love  hospitality  doe  well  know.  Which  vertue  being  accept- 
able to  God,  and  a singular  beneflt  of  all  the  country  round  about 
them  (the  more  it  is  to  bee  lamented)  is  every  day  more  and 
more  neglected  in  England.  The  chiefe  cause  thereof  (as  wise 
men  think)  is  wastefull  and  sumptuous  apparell,  now  commonly 
used  in  every  degree  farre  otherwise  than  William  Rufus  did, 
who  being  a kings  sonne  and  the  second  king  of  this  land  after 
the  conquest,  was  thought  to  exceed,  when  he  bestowed  a marke 
upon  a palre  of  hose,  using  commonly  to  bestow  but  three  shil- 
lings. 

Likewise  a loud  complaint  of  this  day  had  its  counterpart 
three  hundred  years  ago,  a fact  plainly  seen  when  we  read  in 
"the  preface  to  the  use  of  fish,  remarks  as  follows:  “This 

much  of  flesh.  Now  concerning  fish  which  is  no  small  part 
of  our  sustenance  in  this  Eealme  of  England.  And  that  flesh 
might  be  more  plentifull  and  better  cheap,  two  days  in  the 
weeke,  that  is  Friday  and  Saturday,  are  especially  appointed 
to  fish.”  We  can  join  hands  with  our  professional  brother  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  lament  with  him  over  the  price 
of  meat. 

One  can  well  believe  that  the  drift  of  human  conduct  has 
not  changed  much  in  all  these  years,  when  one  finds  that 
Coghan  waxes  warm  over  those  obstinate  people  who  will  not 
avoid  infection,  on  the  ground  that  one  will  have  a disease 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  might  as  well  be  first  as  last. 

The  book  shows  strikingly  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  are 
some  common  customs  of  to-day,  little  things  which  are  so 
trivial  that  no  one  thinks  of  them  in  any  way  but  as  things 
of  the  moment.  We  all  know  how  often  one  is  told  to  smell 
of  bread  if  one  tends  to  sneeze  on  smelling  mustard.  The 
same  advice  is  in  this  book.  And  so  is  the  advice  to  toast 
cheese  before  putting  it  in  a trap,  the  better  to  entice  rats. 

The  same  vanities  were  then  as  now,  for  we  find  Dr.  Coghan 
remarking  on  the  custom  of  young  girls  drinking  vinegar  to 
make  the  complexion  pale. 

“ Cummin  seeds  sodden  in  water,  if  the  face  be  washed  with 
the  same,  doe  cause  the  face  to  be  clearer  and  fairer,”  all  of 
which  shows  that  women,  perhaps  men  too,  had  an  eye  to  com- 
plexions, and  were  won t to  consult  a favorite  physician  on 
such  important  matters. 

Familiar  stories  and  jokes  appear,  even  in  this  medical 
book;  the  drunkard’s  wish  for  a giraffe’s  throat  bobs  up,  only 
it  is  a crane’s  gullet  that  is  desired  this  time ; and  the  ostrich 
story  is  at  hand,  but  it  is  the  mullet  which  hides  its  head  when 
Coghan  tells  the  tale. 
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As  one  reads,  one  finds  two  particular  vanities  cropping  out, 
one  a national  and  one  an  ethnic;  Coghan  thought,  as  do 
many  Englishmen  to-day,  that  his  country  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  there  are  many  expressions  in  his  writings 
which,  through  him,  exhibit  the  ethnic  belief  that  man  is  of 
different  clay  from  the  brute. 

Dr.  Coghan’s  long  experience  as  a teacher  seems  to  have 
fixed  in  his  mind  many  definite  ideas  concerning  students; 
they  were  not  a very  robust  lot  and  were  bothered  more  or  less 
with  weak  digestions.  He  seems  to  think  he  knows  why  so 
many  students  fail  to  achieve  success : “ The  excess  of  wine  is 
the  cause  ....  why  few  young  men  that  bee  students,  come'  to 
profound  knowledge  and  ripenesse  in  these  days” ; and  to  avoid 
such  a harrowing  possibility,  the  following  advice  is  written: 

But  I advise  all  students,  such  as  bee  students  nomine  et  re 
because  they  have  commonly  feeble  braines,  if  not  by  nature’ 
yet  through  study,  to  refraine  from  strong  wines,  because  they 
distemper  the  braine,  and  cause  drunkennesse  ere  a man  bee 
ware.  Our  worthy  author  may  have  been  no  novice  in  Bacchus 
for  he  says  that  cold  water  hinders  digestion  because  it 

cooleth  the  stomach  overmuch The  like  effect  it  hath 

' ‘ ' .'  , en. tblrst  haPPeneth  after  drinking  of  much  wine.” 

One  might  imagine  this  candid  old  practitioner  comparing 
no  es  with  Eugen e Field  when  they  met  in  the  Beyond,  for 
Fields  verses  on  the  Clink  of  the  Ice  in  the  Pitcher  would 
surely  appea!  to  him.  “ Katzenjammer  ” was  evidently  not 
an  unheard-of  thing  in  Coghan’s  days.  5 

The  book  has  running  through  it  a vein  of  piety,  which  it 
eems  to  me,  is  quite  genuine;  notwithstanding  this  attitude 
towards  things  religions,  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  Lv 

i:;rrt  jskt  - ™ " 

»rr r*  - - 

this  is  the  cause  (saith  hee)  whv  th»  ■ and  pure-  And 
study  upon  high  and  subtile  matters,  iovel’Z?^," 

of  England  as  it  was  in  thoiTavs’  Ind  d histor>' 

ns  that  the  wild  ox  (the  p^ChS^f5  teUs 
and  the  wild  boar  still  roamed  in  Eng  and  7n  & f 
assume  that  both  were  common  enough  to  h 7’®  °a“ 
possible  sources  of  food;  we  should  , b C0D8)dered  as 
and  rabbits  were  frequmtly  uset  as I ^ 
bother  us  a bit  to  determine  what  a 
authoi  use  the  word  synonymously  witl  u S’  dld  not  the 


bones  to  extract  the  marrow  had  Lw  breaking  the  long 
since  we  find  him  writing  of  the  uses  tf  t0  Coghan’8  time, 
by  the  same  page  we  learn  that  he  did  ! 7?  Dlarro"'  aa  food ; 
the  l0ng  b0ne  ™a«ow  id  the  sn-  7 7 differeatiate 

io 

his  heart  and  acquire  his  courage  77  ^ h‘S  lleart'  oat 

b lt  13  but  a a‘op  to  apply 


P:.. 


this  doctrine  to  the  different  organs  of  animals  and  tui- 
tions of  such  organs. 

“The  stones  and  udders  of  beastes  being  well  digests  i, 
nourish  much,  but  the  stones  are  better  with  their  mot* 
the  udders  cold  and  flegmaticke,  they  both  doe  increase 
generation.”  Thus  is  added  one  more  to  the  already  longb 
of  those  who  anticipated  Brown-Sequard  by  generation 
Coghan’s  list  of  birds,  included  in  the  chapters  on  fn 
was  of  especial  interest  to  me,  and  a very  instructive  on?  • • 
from  it  we  learn  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  knew  of.  r 
used  as  food,  “Fesaunt,  Partrich,  Wood  Cock,  Pigeon-,  T 
tie  Doves,  Queales.”  We  see  moreover,  that  this  school* 
physician  believed  that  “ Queales  ” furnished  the  meat  re> 
by  Jehovah  for  the  Israelites  while  they  wandered  up-rr 
desert.  We  also  find  that  in  England,  small  birds,  sad 
sparrows,  were  employed  for  food,  as  they  are  twte : 
southern  and  middle  Europe,  t.  e.,  starlings,  blacttr: 
lapwings,  moor  hens,  wagtails,  robin  red-breast,  laris.  1 
are  birds  which  most  of  us  nowadays  would  not  only  mb 
touch  as  food,  unless  driven  to  it  by  dire  distress,  but  ro 
feel  a pity  that  such  useful  and  genial  species  should  be  tit 
to  so  little  purpose ; many  game  birds  are  included  in  Cogt 
list,  such  as  geese,  swan,  mallard,  teal,  shoveller,  wise 
plover,  and  so  also  many  which  are  quite  beyond  the  pi- 
civilized  beings — herons,  cranes,  “ buttorns  ” (bitterns).  11 
exotic  species,  long  acclimatized,  in  England,  the  peacock,  r 
another,  introduced  surely  not  more  than  half  a century  • 
fore  the  Haven  of  Health  was  written,  the  turkey,  are  v 
mentioned.  No  one  can  tell  whether  Coghan  was  pews 
familiar  with  all  the  birds  in  this  ample  list,  or  not ; we 
see,  however,  that  in  some  respects  his  ornithology  was 1 
much  worse  than  that  of  White  of  Selbourne  fame,  to  i 
latter  believed  that  swallows  hibernated  in  swamp  mud  d® 
each  winter,  while  the  former  had  a most  fantastic  concepti 
of  the  zoologic  relations  of  the  puffin.  Let  him  tell  us 
this  bird:  “There  is  also  a kind  of  fish  called  a 1 - 

which  in  respect  that  it  liveth  altogether  in  the  water,  mi' 
accounted  a fish;  whereas  otherwise  considering  that  - 
feathered  and  doth  flie,  as  other  foules  doe,  it  may  seems  - ■ 
flesh,  except  that  you  would  account  it  as  a Syren,  or  mcm. 
den,  that  is  halfe  fish  and  halfe  flesh.”  Perhaps  thi?  wa 
book  knowledge.  Who  knows  ? ’ 

That  England,  an  island,  and  a maritime  nation,  «•’ J 
to  the  utmost  its  fresh-water,  littoral,  and  deep-sea  i-l|1  • ’ 
knew  them  well,  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  list  ^ ^ 
given  in  this  book.  In  this  list  of  thirty-nine  fishes- 1-> 
are  many  which  I never  heard  of,  and  many  others  k® 
me  by  name  only.  In  addition  to  this  notable  list  °*  ■' 
add  oysters,  mussels,  shrimps,  crabs,  lobsters  and  cottt- 
The  plants  given  for  foods  and  medicines  wake  a 
enumeration,  there  being  over  one  hundred,  not  countin- 
plant  products,  fruits,  nuts  and  spices.  These  various  ^ 
tables,  fruits,  and  condiments  would  betoken,  wfewn  ^ 
a considerable  degree  of  luxury,  yet  outside  of  quite 11 
scribed  city  and  castle  circles,  all  was  rough,  ™ '• 
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iSta,  the  prototype  of  our  Western  barbecue.  Negative  evi- 
nce is  frequently  as  interesting  as  positive;  in  this  long 
t of  vegetable  products,  compiled  and  elaborated  with  evi- 
nt  care,  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  now  almost  cos- 
jpolitan  American  products,  the  potato  and  Indian  com, 
obably  because  then  they  were  only  becoming  known. 

From  a medical  point  of  view  the  key  to  the  whole  book  is 
s quotation  on  the  title  page;  though  much  of  the  context 
the  various  chapters  may  seem  silly  to  us,  there  still  runs 
rough  all  of  the  fabric  woven  by  Coghan,  a warp  of  admir- 
le  instruction  as  to  diet,  drink,  and  other  factors  in  the 
eservation  of  health.  In  his  descriptions  of  the  cooking  of 
>ds  he  shows  that  the  primitive  custom  of  cooking  meats 
d vegetables  in  earthen  vessels  still  held  in  England.,  As 
e reads  his  directions  about  various  articles  of  diet,  unex- 
cted  facts  come  to  light.  It  appears  that  violets  were  then 
jd  as  spinach  is  to-day;  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  he 
;ms  to  have,  though  something  of  a bon  vivant  himself,  a 
7 opinion  of  bacon ; this  may  have  been  because  the  finished 
jduct  then  was  far  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

Astrologic  lore  crops  out  when  he  writes  under  the  caption 
“ cibus  ” : “ Shell  fishes  be  at  the  best  when  the  moon  in- 
;aseth  as  the  Poet  Horace  noteth.” 

That  customs  are  tenacious  of  existence,  notwithstanding 
it  they  be  transported  across  wide  seas,  and  through  spaces 
time,  is  shown  by  the  use  then,  and  now,  of  rice,  milk,  and 
namon,  all  mixed  together. 

Dr.  Coghan’s  experience  made  it  clear  to  him  that  different 
lividuals  are  suited  each  to  his  own  kind  of  exercise  or 
or.  He  also  carefully  differentiated  between  exercises  use- 
for  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  he  especially  com- 
nds  “ tenis,”  perhaps  because  Galen  had  done  so,  or  had  at 
st  recommended  a game  that  Coghan  called  “ tenis,”  and 
ich  may  have  been  like  modem  hand  ball. 

The  extended  division  on  “cibus”  is  a forceful  reminder, 
parts  at  least,  that  dietetic  wisdom  did  not  begin  with  us 
1 our  experimental  laboratories.  Let  us  read  what  Coghan 
3 about  the  quantity  one  should  eat : “ That  it  be  according 
the  nature  of  him  that  eateth,  and  not  always  according 
appetite.  For  the  temperate  stomacke  only  (which  is 
; to  bee  found)  desireth  so  much  as  it  may  conveniently 
ist.  Contrariewise  the  hot  stomacke  doth  not  desire  so 
:h  as  it  may  digest.  The  cold  stomacke  may  not  digest  so 
:h  as  it  desireth.  Wherefore,  the  surest  way  in  feeding, 
) leave  with  an  appetite,  according  to  the  old  saying,  and 
:eep  a comer  for  a friend.”  Surely  there  is  wisdom  and 
1 advice  in  this,  even  though  the  same  may  have  been  said 
iy  times  before,  and  since. 

l several  places  there  is  expressed  a decided  preference 
fowl,  domestic  or  wild.  He  sings  the  praises  of 
launt  ” this  way : “ Fesaunt  exceedeth  all  foules  in  sweet- 
and  wholesomeness,  and  is  equall  to  a Capon  in  nourish- 
i>ut  is  somewhat  dryer,  and  is  of  some  men  put  in  a meane 
nen  a henne  and  a partrich.  It  is  a meate  for  Princes 


His  classification  of  diets,  you  will  surely  agree  with  me,  is 
not  without  humor : 

Full  diet  Is  much  enough, 

Mean  diet  is  enough  in  a mean, 

.Slender  diet  is  little  enough. 

There  must  have  run  a streak  of  the  epicure  through  this 
physician,  for  he  waxes  warm  over  the  praises  of  a good  cook 
and  good  cooking;  “ A good  cooke  is  a good  jewel  and  to  be 
made  much  of,  modo  fit  vir  bonus,"  and  this  is  exemplified 
again  when  he  writes,  “ because  cookery  is  part  of  physicke  and 
a good  cooke  (as  Dr.  Broad  saith)  is  halfe  a physitian.” 

When  Coghan  advises  “ Poor  Sehollers  ” that  “ Great  sup- 
pers and  late  suppers  must  bee  banished  from  all  healthful 
houses,”  mayhap  he  had  companies  like  this  in  mind.  If  by 
chance  we  eat  too  much  despite  his  advice,  we  can  find  conso- 
lation and  a present  relief  in  his  suggestion  that  “if  thou 
feel  that  thou  hast  eaten  too  much,  arise,  goe  thy  way,  cast 
it  out  of  thy  stomacke,  and  take  thy  rest,  and  it  shall  ease 
thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  bring  no  sickness  into  thy  body.” 

Last  fall  a cowboy  said  to  me  as  I was  on  a cattle  drive,  “ I 
believe  it  does  a man  good  to  get  drunk  once  in  a while,  say 
once  a month,”  a notion  much  older  than  I,  at  the  time, 
realized,  for  it  is  fully  amplified  in  this'book,  when  it  says: 
“Yet  I read  in  Amoldus  upon  Schola  Sal.  that  surfetting 
and  drunkenness  is  sometimes  expedient,  because  thereby  we 
fall  to  vomit,  whereof  ensueth  cleansing  of  the  stomacke,  and 
preventing  of  many  ill  diseases  of  long  continuance.”  This 
notion  is  not,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  and  approval  of 
Coghan,  who  once  more  shows  sound  sense  in  matters  dietetic 
when  he  quotes,  with  approval,  his  admired  medical  forebears : 

But  to  procure  vomit,  through  excesses  and  drunkenness,  as 
it  is  ungodly,  so  it  is  beastly;  and  doth  more  hurt  the  stomacke, 
the  braine,  the  brest,  and  all  parts  of  the  body,  than  it  doth 
profit 

Much  as  he  seemed  to  have  valued  wine  in  moderation  and 
to  have  condemned  it  in  excess,  his  opinion  of  a total  abstainer 
is  unique,  which  I will  read  to  you : “ And  this  is  the  cause 
(as  I thinke)  why  men  by  nature  so  greedily  covet  wine; 
except  some  od  Abstemius,  one  amonge  a thousand  perchance 
degenerate,  and  is  of  a doggish  nature,  for  dogges  of  nature 
doe  abhorre  wine.” 

Mingled  with  his  directions  how  to  drink,  and  how  to  choose 
strong  drinks,  are  indications  of  his  notions  of  physiology, 
and  theories  of  disease.  Thus  he  says: 

That  is  to  say  we  ought  to  drink  moderately,  so  that  the 
stomacke  be  not  hurt  thereby,  nor  drunkennesse  caused;  for  much 
abundence  of  drink  at  meales  drowneth  the  meat  eaten,  and  not 
onely  letteth  convenient  concoction  in  the  stomacke,  but  also 
causeth  it  to  pass  faster  than  nature  requireth,  and  therefore 
engendreth  much  flegme,  and  consequently  rheumes,  and  crude- 
nesse  in  the  veines,  debility,  and  slipperinnesse  of  the  stomacke, 
continuall  flux,  and  many  other  inconveniences  to  the  body,  and 
members. 
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There  are  many  curious  sayings  in  his  discourse  on  milk, 
which  would  be  of  keen  interest  if  read  in  extenso;  but  we  will 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  an  excerpt  or  two.  Milk,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  blood  twice  concocted,  and  it  is  of  great 
use  for  “ them  that  bee  wasted,  or  in  a consumption,  or  be 
leane.”  For  woman’s  milk  he  has  the  highest  praise  only : 
“ Yet  common  experience  proveth  that  womans  milke  sucked 
from  the  breast  is  without  comparison  best  of  all  in  a con- 
sumption. Wherof  a notable  example  was  shewed  of  late 
yeares  in  the  old  Earle  of  Cumberland,  who  being  brought  to 
utter  weakeness  by  a consuming  Fever,  by  means  of  a womans 
sucke  together  with  the  good  counsaile  of  learned  Physitians, 
so  recovered  his  strength,  that  before  being  destitute  of  heires 
male  of  his  owne  body,  he  gate  that  most  worthy  gentleman 
that  now  is  inheritour  both  of  his  fathers  vertues  and 
honour.” 

While  Coghan  gives  extended  space  and  much  attention  to 
strong  drinks,  and  is  decidedly  not  a total  abstainer,  he  also 
is  loud  in  his  praises  of  water  as  a beverage;  passing  over  all 
of  this,  though  it  be  of  real  interest,  let  us  read  what  his  tests 
of  a good  water  are : “ First  by  the  lightnesse,  for  the  lightest 
IS  best.  Secondly  by  little  skim  or  froth  in  boyling.  Thirdly 
by  drenching  of  linnen  clothes  in  the  water,  and  layino-  the 

same  to  dry,  for  that  which  is  soonest  dry,  sheweth  the”  best 
water.” 

half8!  k>'ng  „ m°5eSt  *nd  P0lite  gathering,  and  the  reader  a 
bashfu1  man,  the  chapter  on  Venus  will  have  to  be  passed  over 
Most  hastily  ; Coghan  s humor  comes  to  the  surface  in  it  more 
than  in  any  other  one  in  the  book.  To  digress  a moment  I 

ZZ  “ LdathmtSPeakin?  °f  fiShe?'  he  Pkys  0n  words>  and 

Till  ” T-U  ^ a carp  is  Ver?  Pleasant  to  carping 
Ladies.  Likewise  under  the  head  of  trout  he  is  again 

tious.  “ This  fish  by  nature  loveth  flattery  • for  bein  • n, 

"ter  it  will  suffer  itselfe  to  bee  rubbed  and ’clawed  L 
bee  taken.  Whose  example  I would  wish  no  mnid  * t ° 
lest  they  repent  after  claps.”  maldes  to  folW> 

o, 

teene'  '*"■  !he  ,lia"  « tour- 

women  In  these  flayes,  are  both  weake  nf  that-men  and 
stature;  yea  in  respect  of  those  that  llve/w^’  a°d  Sma11  of 
in  this  land;  much  more  then  In  com  Dari  ° f°rty  years  agoe 
habitants  of  Britaine,  who  for  thet^o  the  anclent  in- 

called  OyanU.  r ta!lnesse  of  stature  were 

The  extraordinary  sexual  capacity  of  t),„  n 
England  must  long  have  been  f g ? h°l'Se  sParrow  of 
period,  for  Shakespeare  speaks  of  itTnhi  in  that 

mentions  it  in  these  words:  P "S’  and  Coghan 

And  this  is  the  cause  why  such 
short  lived,  and  as  the  Sparrowes  thr  ^ imtnoderate  Venus  be 
themselves.  r°We9'  th™gh  incontinency,  consume 

Along  a similar  line  of  thought  ] 
of  sparrows  as  food  because  “ they  “Cauhons  against  the  use 


[&A 

worshiping  too  devotedly  at  the  shrine  of  Venus,  he  ifer- 
marks  on  the  evil  effects  of  being  continent 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  this  meeting  to  leamkr 
abate  carnal  lust : 

Last  of  all  to  conclude  these  meanes  whereby  to  state  on 
lust,  I will  recite  certaine  examples  gathered  out  of  our  tap; 
Chronicles  of  some  men  In  time  past,  who  supposed  all  cfe 
to  consist  in  single  life.  Elphlegus,  Bishop  of  Winchester p 
upon  him  Duntanes  a Monkes  apparell,  that  hee  might  Iter 
avoid  both  the  fire  of  concupiscence  and  the  fire  of  bell  ; 
Petrock  an  hermit  of  Comewall,  was  fatne  every  night  iter:' 
crowing  of  the  cock  to  the  spring  of  the  morning  to  stul  at 
in  a pit  of  water  to  abate  the  movingB  of  his  flesh,  yetm«  : 
never  have  remedy  of  that  disease,  untill  he  went  on  piififa 
to  Rome  and  lerusalem.  S.  Aldelme.  Abbot  and  Bishop o!l!tt 
bury,  when  hee  was  stirred  by  his  ghostly  enemy  to  the  sue*  i 
the  body,  would  hold  within  his  bed  by  him  a laire  milte  i 
long,  time  as  hee  might  say  over  the  whole  Psalter,  to  the  iK 
to  doe  the  more  torment  to  himselfe  and  his  flesh.  These  k 
(as  you  see)  as  holy  as  they  seemed,  were  yet  captives  to Ci; ; 
and  could  hardly  get  loosed  out  of  his  bands,  or  whether  i- 
were  loosed  at  all.  It  may  be  doubted 

His  views,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  beneficial  results  ci  v 
ercising  this  primal  function  are  not  without  interest:  T' 
it  proeureth  appetite  to  meate,  and  helpeth  concoctia 
maketh  the  body  more  light,  and  nimble,  it  openeft  they:' 
and  conduits,  and  purgeth  flegme,  it  quickneth  the  nit 
stirreth  up  the  wit,  reviveth  the  senses,  driveth  away  safc" 
madnesse,  anger,  melancholy,  fury.” 

It  is  touching  to  witness  the  extreme  solicitude  to ’■ 
old  chap  had  for  his  students  and  scholars.  Thus  he - 
that  to  abate  concupiscence  the  best,  in  his  judgment  t 
a man  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  company  of  women. 

One  naturally  asks,  while  and  after  reading  this  book* 
sort  of  a physician  this  man  was.  We  have  seen,  through . 
quotation  from  his  biography',  that  he  was  esteemed  a f 
physician.  Can  we  find  evidence  of  this  in  his  writings . 
cannot  be  very  critical  in  this  attempt,  for  the  avowed  PUIT 
of  the  book  in  hand,  clearly  put  forth  in  many  places,  to 
the  lines  of  prophylaxis,  and  hence  it  can  hardly  be  ape'1 
show  the  writer’s  merits  as  a clinician. 

There  was,  in  Coghan’s  time,  really  no  science  of  ML 
much  less  any  systematized  knowledge  of  medicine  * 
under  the  most  liberal  construction,  could  be  called  a* 
of  medicine.  While  the  germs  of  our  so-called 
science  of  medicine  were  developing  at  that  time,  'e 
been  little  or  no  advance  to  speak  of  in  the  study  of  D ^ 
especially  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  from  the  thu  * 
on  to  about  the  time  of  Coghan’s  life.  He  was  eart_ 
lower  of  Galen,  in  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  1® 
tics ; he  used  simples,  and  mentions  nowhere  in  G,,, 
any  inorganic  as  a medicine,  though  he  knew  o a ^ 
specifically  mentioning  him  on  page  180,  an  P 
knew  of  his  views  and  of  his  strong  predilection  t®'rar^1 
and  other  chemical  agents.  Moreover  we  can  « 
confident  of  his  admiration  of,  and  faith  in,  eD’lu]llfP. 
quotes  the  latter  most  extensively ; he  also  quote- 
other  older  medical  writers,  being  familiar  with  suc 
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Ve  "fKought  of  the  teachings  of  his  own  immediate  medical 
edecessors,  and  contemporaries,  we  can  be  sure  that  he  was 
t misled  by  the  false  notion  that  drugs  were  a sine  qua 
n,  though  some  words  of  his  would  imply  that  he  did  think 
xlicine  was  indispensable;  he  had,  unquestionably,  great 
ith  in  the  medical  art  of  his  day,  but  he  also  clearly  dis- 
ced that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  vis  meclicatrix  natures. 
is  book  shows  in  itself,  and  in  its  thesis,  his  appreciation  of 
3 surpassing  importance  of  prophylaxis,  a thing  redounding 
ry  much  to  his  credit,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  medical 
owledge  at  his  period.  If,  before  reading  the  Haven  of 
>alth,  one  had  forgotten  all  about  the  humoral  theory  as  ex- 
unded  by  Hippocratic  physicians  and  the  temperament 
»ry  as  held  by  followers  of  Galen,  he  would  soon  be  Te- 
nded of  these  ancient  beliefs,  by  page  after  page  of  Coghan’s 
itings.  There  is,  however,  less  of  the  humoral  theory  in  the 
)k  than  of  Galen’s  theory  of  temperament.  Almost  every- 
ere  one  finds  that  Coghan,  in  describing  foods,  carefully 
res  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  and  of  moist  or  dry.  “ Mal- 
res  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree,”  whereas  caraway 
s hot  and  drie  in  almost  the  third  degree.” 

‘ Concoction  ” was  a well-worn  word  with  him  as  it  was  with 
ny  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  What  we  should 
' was  digested  he  says  is  “ concocted,”  and  as  we  have  al- 
dy  seen,  his  conception  of  the  secretion  of  milk  has  to  be 
messed  by  the  same  word ; that  is,  “ milk  is  made  of  bloud 
ice  concocted.”  His  knowledge  of  the  character  of  different 
*ts  of  certain  foods  was  hazy,  and  naturally  often  incorrect, 
r example  he  mistook  the  thermo-coagulable  albuminoid  of 
Ik  for  a second  kind  of  cream. 

iVhat  we  term  physiology  was  with  him  non-existent;  never- 
less  he  tries  to  explain  numerous  different  physiological 
cesses.  On  page  279  we  have  the  following  example,  to 

ow  to  enter  more  deepely  into  the  nature  of  mankinde  . . . 
shall  understand,  that  as  every  living  creature  doth  feed,  and 
he  meat  received  is  altered  and  changed  three  times,  that  is 
iay,  in  the  stomacke,  liver,  and  parts  before  it  nourish  the 
r,  and  as  every  concoction  hath  his  superfluity,  or  excrement, 
he  stomacke  ordure,  the  liver  urine,  the  veines  aweate. 

’his  may  sound  strange,  yet  it  is  simple  when  compared 
1 his  explanation  of  sleep:  “for  here  is  shewed  by  what 
nes  sleepe  is  caused.  That  is,  by  vapours  and  fumes  rising 
l the  stomacke  to  the  head,  where  through  coldnesse  of  the 
ne,  they  being  congealed,  do  stop  the  conduits  and  waves 
he  senses,  and  so  procure  sleepe.” 

he  book  has  many  suggestions  commanding  wholesome  re- 
t,  advice  of  help  through  all  time ; listen  to  this : “ Man 
s to  live,  and  liveth  not  to  feed.  Yet  a reasonable  time 
it  in  is  necessary,  for  to  eat  overgreedilv,  and  to  snatch 
ur  meat  hastily,  is  hurtfull,  and  hindereth  concoction ; and 
lew  our  meat  well  and  to  swallow  it  downe  leisurely,  is  a 
t furtherance  to  the  well  digesting  of  the  same.  And  in- 


The  following  quotation  will  give  some  inkling  of  his  be- 
liefs about  the  digestion  of  meat,  and,  too,  how  the  Galenic 
terms  of  heat  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  were  applied : “ But  here 
in  England  where  we  feed  on  divers  sorts  of  meates  at  one 
mealc,  the  order  commonly  is  thus;  that  first  we  eate  pot- 
tage or  brothes,  then  boyled  meates,  after  that  rosted  or 
baked,  and  in  the  end  -cheese  and  fruits.  . . . And  next  I 
sav,  that  for  as  much  as  our  stomacks  in  England  most 
commonly  be  hot  and  cholericke,  that  grosse  meats  be  most 
convenient  to  be  eaten  first.” 

We  to-day  eat  cheese  with  pie,  because  it  is  a convention; 
this  convention  probably  arose  because  of  the  notion  that 
cheese  aided  in  the  digestion  of  pie,  and  perhaps  it  is  a direct 
descendant  of  the  belief  expressed  by  Dr.  Coghan  when  he 
says : “ First  it  [cheese]  strengthened  a weake  stomacke. 

Secondly  it  maketh  other  meates  to  descend  into  the  chief 
place  of  digestion,  that  is  the  bosom  of  the  stomacke ” 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  he  realized  the 
truth  of  his  remarks  when  he  warns  against  the  use  of  fish 
taken  from  muddy  waters,  and  advises  the  use  of  fire  to 
destroy  contagion.  In  the  brief  outline  on  how  to  avoid  the 
plague  there  is  much  wisdom,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  directions  how  to  avoid  gout.  Here  and  there  in  the  book 
one  glimpses  a dim  conception  of  immunity : “ for  they  that 
come  out  of  a pure  aire  into  a corrupt  ayre,  are  in  greater 
danger  than  they  that  never  fled  away.” 

There  is  only  one  attempt  in  the  whole  book  to  describe  a 
disease,  a description  which,  seemingly,  gives  a picture  of  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  1522,  this  date  mak- 
ing his  description  probably  a second-hand  one. 

It  is  curious  how  clearly  two  very  divergent  strains  run 
through  his  medical  ideas;  he  is  very  sound  about  diet,  ex- 
ercise, moderation,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  his 
conceptions  of  therapeutics  are  ludicrous ; perhaps  because  he 
could  not  analyze  and  separate  the  effects  of  drugs,  and  could 
check  up  the  good  results  of  proper  diet,  and  exercise ; and  in 
all  this  he  probably  did  not  wholly  realize  how  much  phys- 
icians are  aided  by  nature.  Of  his  mistaken  ideas,  we  may 
mention  Ijis  feeling  that  yellow  jaundice  and  worms  are 
dangerous  without  medicine,  and  that  a pleurisy  is  present 
death  “ without  blood  letting.” 

Many  of  our  contemporaries  believe,  as  he  did,  in  the  suc- 
cessful solvent  treatment  of  renal  and  vesical  stone.  Perhaps 
there  is  truth  in  this ; certainly  there  seems  to  be  truth  in  his 
theory  that  certain  kinds  of  food  predispose  to,  and  promote 
the  formation  of,  calculi. 

Any  undue  credulity  he  may  have  exhibited  is  excusable, 
for  he  lived  when  there  was  little  or  no  tendency  to  study 
cause  and  effect;  when  Coghan  writes  that  sage  is  of  use 
“ because  it  is  good  against  pleurisies,  and  comforteth  the 
sinew's  and  Braine,  it  must  needs  bee  for  Students,  who  are 
commonly  cumbered  with  diseases  of  the  head,”  and  that  hare  s 
brain  is  good  for  “ shaking  of  the  limmes,  which  is  called 
Palsie,”  one  must  not  feel  that  he  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
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thin-witted  people  who  built  theories  of  dilutions  and  poten- 
tizations,  and  their  wonderful  effects.  He  was  simply  repeal 
ing  the  errors  which  were  a heritage  from  an  even  more  cred- 
ulous ancestry.  We  must  overlook  this,  and  give  him  credit 
for  the  many  sound  bits  of  advice  he  deals  out  in  this  book. 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a prescription  he  writes,  if  what  is 
here  given  may  be  called  a prescription;  these  are  the  direc- 
tions for  making  " aqua  composita  ” : 

Take  of  Sage,  Hisop,  Rosemary,  Mint,  Spike,  or  Lavender 
leaves,  Malerom,  Bay  leaves,  of  each  like  much,  of  all  foure  good 
handfulls,  to  one  gallon  of  liquor.  Take  also  of  Cloves,  Mace, 
Nutmegs,  Ginger,  Cinamome,  Pepper,  Graynes,  of  each  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  Liquorise  and  Anise,  of  each  halfe  a pound:  beate 
the  spices  grosse,  and  first  wash  the  herbs,  then  break  them  gently 
betweene  your  hands.  Use  the  Liquorise  and  Anise  as  said  in 
Aqua  vitae,  then  put  all  together  into  a Galon  or  more  of  good 
Ale  or  Wine,  and  let  them  steep  all  night  close  covered  in  some 
vessell  of  Earth  or  Wood,  and  the  next  morning  after  distill 
them  as  you  doe  Aqua  vitas. 

We  look  in  vain  through  this  work  for  indubitable  evidences 
of  a belief  in,  or  use  of,  charms  and  kindred  relics  of  bar- 
baric medicine;  there  are  several  passages  which  imply  a be- 
lief in  astrology,  though  all  of  this  may  have  been  included  on 
the  authority  of  his  predecessors,  which  would  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  his  own  personal  approbation.  As  an  example  of 
undue  faith  we  may  instance  his  apparent  approval  of  Dr. 
Steven’s  Water,  a decoction  of  wine,  ginger,  galingale,  canel, 
einamom,  nutmeg,  greyns,  cloves,  mace,  annis,  fenel,  caraway, 
sage,  mint,  red  roses,  time,  pelletory  of  the  wall,  wild  maie- 
rom,  rosemary,  wild  time,  camamel,  lavender  and  avens,  all 
distilled  in  a “ Limbecke  ” and  useful  because  “ It  comforteth 
the  spirits,  and  preserveth  greatly  the  youth  of  man  & help- 
eth  inward  diseases  eomming  of  cold,  against  shaking  of  the 
palfery,  it  cureth  the  contraction  of  sinews,  and  helpeth  the 
conception  of  women  that  be  barren,  it  killeth  worms  in  the 
belly  it  helpeth  the  cold  gout,  it  helpeth  the  tooth  ach  it 
comforteth  the  stomacke  very  much,  it  cureth  the  cold  dropsie 
it  helpeth  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  reynes  of  the  backe’ 

whlT  * lldpeth  bJthtd 

Who  so  useth  this  water  now  & then,  but  not  too  often  it  pre 
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There  are  also  hints  that  there  then  existed  in  England 
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conditions  of  great  mystery  and  no  pound  made  under 
besides  many  other  ingredients,  portion^  vip^ 

by  the  authority  of  ^ , , Yet  thl8  I dare  say 


by  the  authority  of  Galen  . that  nn  “j. 1 dare  “3 
ter,  either  to  preserve  from  the  ?De  medlclne  « bet 

the  prineipall  parts  in  such  as  be  7 7 ?Xpe11  the  venome 
is  not  onelv  good  in  the  ^ but  7 ^ Triacl®>  “d 

*—>  ’**■  - ■»  »»*  S; 


as  the  Cough,  the  Cholicke,  the  Stone,  the  Pals-,:] 
J aundice,  the  Ague,  the  Dropsie,  the  Leprosie,  tie  It 
ache ” 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  look  upon  this  side  of  the sh 
only;  if  he  believed  such  things,  and  we  cannot  be  sis; 
did,  nevertheless  they  did  not  preclude  Ms  having  laii:| 
things  of  manifest  helpfulness.  He  advised  the  use  o! : 
drinks  for  fever,  which  places  him  far  in  advance  oi  •*_ 
medical  men  who  practiced  only  sixty  years  ago.  Heul 
clearly  recognised  the  very  important  fact  that  aktfc  : 
from  food  was  indicated  in  some  diseases,  for  fe  ~- 
“ Yet  in  sickness  sometimes  a slender  diet  is  necessary  *> 
cially  in  Morbus  acutis  and  he  knew  that  depletion  u 
be  had  in  several  ways.  Pasting  “ is  next  in  fora  to  U 
letting.” 

The  chapter  on  the  plague  ought  to  give  ns  some  ass? 
as  to  his  abilities  as  a clinician,  but  it  must  be  confess*]  - 
it  reveals  little;  we  can  certainly  agree  with  his  advice 
plague  patients  should  consult,  and  secure  the  aid  of,  ta 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

Coghan  believed  thoroughly  in  the  infectivity  of  pli 
through  personal  channels  or  fomitee,  and  in  the  wisdo: 
avoiding  all  avenues  of  infection ; there  are  signs  in  Ms  ~- 
ings  that  he  had  a more  or  less  clear  conception  of  fa  1 1 
that  there  were  differing  degrees  of  infectivity. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  book  now  that  it  is  read! 
surely  genuine  in  its  efforts  to  give  good  advice,  and  i-  ‘ 
only  along  the  lines  put  forth  in  the  thesis  as  being  fa  • j 
those  that  have  a care  of  their  health,”  while  the  g»  ■ 
credits  in  the  text  show  a total  lack  of  pretentious  claiis -j 
things  not  his  own.  , , 

As  for  the  man,  one  can  say  that  he  creeps  into  one  s s- 
tions,  an  honest,  clean  and  God-fearing  figure, 
something  of  the  seer  in  that  he  felt  the 
portance  of  prophylaxis,  and  the  value  of  health. 

Without  any  other  characteristics,  he  would  be 
yond  his  time  and  generation  in  that  he  clearly  recog- 
that  every  man  is  a law  unto  himself : 

in  ti 


So  I say,  notwithstanding  that  every  rule  . ^ 

booke  cannot  agree  with  every  mans  complectlon,  ye  ^ ( 

oo  followed  a 

la  lit*- 


are  not  to  bee  disallowed,  but  to  bee  followed  araud  £,, 


every  man  shall  finde  them  good  and  wholesome 
And  this  is  the  best  Physicke  of  all  for  every  m 
thoroughly  the  state  of  his  own  body,  and  to  msi 
what  things  are  wont  to  doe  him  good  or  harme. 
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oy  medicus  febegkinus.  Price,  50  cents.  (.Boston: 
W.  M.  Leonard,  1911.) 

A small  paper  bound  volume  of  letters  sent  to  the  Boston  Medi- 
1 and  Surgical  Journal,  by  one  of  Its  editors,  while  traveling  in 
igland  and  on  the  Continent.  He  writes  of  things  medical  as 
)11  as  of  objects  with  other  interests,  and  a pleasant  half  hour 
n be  spent,  when  one  is  tired  of  serious  reading  and  hard  think- 
?,  in  glancing  through  these  views  of  foreign  countries  with 
eir  various  attractions. 

Treatise  on  Diagnostic  Methods  of  Examination.  By  Pbof.  Db. 
Hebmann  Sahli,  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic,  University  of 
Bern.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Pot- 
teb,  M.  D„  Asst.  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Illustrated.  Price,  *6.50. 
(Philadelphia  and  London:  IP.  B.  Saunders  Company , 1911.) 

The  admirable  work,  first  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin,  April,  1907, 
w appears  in  an  enlarged  form,  improved  by  the  careful  editing 
the  author.  This  edition  is  a translation  of  the  fifth  German 
Ition,  and  is  therefore  fully  up  to  date,  and  most  valuable  for 
students. 

ite  Board  Questions  and  Answers.  By  R.  Max  Goepp,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 
Second  Edition  Revised.  Price,  $4.00.  (Philadelphia  and 
London:  W.  B.  Bounders  Company,  1911.) 

Questions  on  serum  and  vaccine  therapy,  serum  diagnosis  and 
itment  of  syphilis,  chemotherapy,  diseases  due  to  intestinal 
asites  and  other  tropical  disorders,  the  new  heart-physiology, 
myogenic  theory  and  the  graphic  methods  of  studying  the 
nomena  of  the  circulation  have  been  added  to  this  edition, 
en  it  first  appeared,  the  book  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
lust,  1908.  Except  for  these  new  additions  the  work  practically 
alns  as  it  did  then. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Otology.  By  John  P. 
Babnhill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology,  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Ebnest  be  W.  Wales,  B.S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Second  edition  revised.  Illustrated. 
Price  $5.50.  (Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company,  1911.) 

ie  merits  of  this  book  were  commented  upon  in  this  journal 
tay,  1908,  its  first-class  illustrations  and  “ the  attention  paid 
1 the  little  details  of  clinical  study  and  care  of  cases."  The 
edition  differs  only  slightly  from  the  first— some  chapters 
been  rewritten  or  revised,  and  with  a few  additions  the 
has  been  made  useful  by  being  brought  up  to  date. 

mual  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Bbefney  Rolph  O’Reilly, 
d.  D.,  C.  M.  Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  in  Path- 
>Iogy,  University  of  Toronto,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price  $2. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis ton’s  Son  & Go.,  1911.) 

the  medical  student  about  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  clinical 
in  the  hospital  ward  and  to  the  general  practitioner  who 
>ecome  “a  little  rusty”  in  the  methods  employed  in  diag- 
of  a medical  case.  Dr.  O’Reilly’s  “Manual  of  Physical 
losis  ” will  prove  of  considerable  value, 
ile  numerous  books  along  similar  lines  have  recently  ap- 
d,  there  are  several  features  which  make  this  little  book 
ich  practical  value. 

Tinning  with  a chapter  devoted  to  the  taking  of  a clinical 


, 111  cnronoiogical  order  the  methods  em- 

ployed in  the  actual  examination  of  a patient.  Under  “general 

Err  r find„flrat  noted  that  wwch  is> ** * ™i«,  almost 

”b  i™  nation  and  for  that  reason,  often  overlooked,  a 

SwbRed*t^Uthe^)^toiLal,U'a^0n  °f  ^ ^ 

,®P“!al  rrr  iS  Siven  *°  the  skin’  head  and  extremities. 
* “ ? “h  ° ev,  ndlDgS  on  insP0otion,  palpation,  percussion  and 
auscultation  each  system,  respiratory,  circulatory  and  digestive 
are  carefully  reviewed.  s 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  circulatory  system  has  considerable 

tains  much  t a*  inStrUmental  methods  °f  examination  and  con- 
tains  much  of  the  newer  light  thrown  on  the  study  of  the  heart 

y Dr.  James  Mackenzie,  and  also  reproductions  of  his  excellent 
cardiograms.  The  latter  half  of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  a fairly 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  ordinary  laboratory  technique  which 
one  needs  to  use  in  the  examination  of  a medical  case. 

J.  S.  B. 

The  ft™™1  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islanders,  Introducing  New 
Methods  of  Anthropology  and  Showing  their  Application  to 
the  Filipinos  with  a Classification  of  Human  Ears  and  a 
Scheme  for  the  Heredity  of  Anatomical  Characters  in  Man 
By  Robebt  Bennett  Bean,  B.  S„  M.  D„  Associate  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  With  nine- 
teen illustrations  reproduced  from  original  photographs  and 
seven  figures.  (Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1910.) 

The  Racial  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  outcome  of 
studies  in  anatomy  begun  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  some  years  ago  which  have  been  continued 
since  wherever  the  author  has  found  material  to  study,  mostly 
n the  Philippines.  In  his  examination  of  more  than  4000  persons 
during  this  investigation  he  has  sought  for  definite  types  which 
In  his  judgment,  will  justify  him  in  distinguishing  different  races 
by  their  anatomical  pecularities.  These  types  are  recognizable 
by  ear  form,  cephalic  index,  nasal  index  and  other  factors  so  that 
they  can  be  studied  by  families  through  several  generations  in 
order  to  establish  their  hereditary  characteristics.  He  finds  two 
predominant  types  of  races  in  the  Philippines,  the  “Iberian," 
which  seems  to  have  originated  from  a mixture  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  native  races  which  he  terms  the  “ Primitive.”  From  these] 
giving  rise  to  a race  like  the  Eurasian  in  India,  by  various 
mixtures  and  environmental  conditions,  such  as  climate,  soil  and 
altitude,  the  author  gets  a variety  of  races  to  which  he  applies 
varying  names  like  “ Modified  Primitive,”  “ Australoid,"  “ Al- 
pine, “B.  B.  B.”  (Big-cerebellumed,  box-headed  Bavarian),  “Ad- 
riatic,” “ Cro-Magnon  ” and  Blends — the  “ B.  B.  B.”  and  “ Cro- 
Magnon  ” resembling  the  Iberian,  and  the  “ Alpine  ” and  ” Adri- 
atic” resembling  the  Primitive.  The  volume  contains  an  account 
of  the  author’s  study  of  these  races  in  the  Philippines  in  order 
to  determine  the  proportions  which  exist  in  various  portions  of 
the  Archipelago.  We  find  many  interesting  details  respecting  the 
Benguet,  Lepanto  and  Bontoc  Igorots,  the  criminals  and  outcasts 
at  Manila,  the  men  and  women  of  Laytay  and  the  men  of  Cainta. 
The  work  of  classifying  these  diverse  elements  has  been  done 
with  great  care  and  industry  and  the  author  deserves  all  praise. 

It  seems  probable  that  farther  study  and  larger  observations  will 
be  required  to  determine  how  practical  this  new  method  of  an- 
thropological study  may  prove.  Its  methods  are  painstaking, 
thorough  and  accurate.  It  is  a source  of  regret  to  ail  interested 
in  the  subject  that  ill-health  required  the  author  to  relinquish  his 
studies  in  Manila. 

The  chapter  entitled  “ The  Relation  of  Morphology  to  Disease  ” 
is  of  extreme  Interest  because  of  the  relation  of  race  form  to 
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disease  incidence.  Thus,  at  the  Malecon  morgue,  70  per  cent  of 
the  Iberians,  56  per  cent  of  the  Blends  and  33  per  cent  of  the 
other  types  died  of  tuberculosis,  whereas  only  one  Primitive  and 
not  a single  Australoid  died  of  it.  Further  investigation  showed 
that  the  Iberian  was  much  more  susceptible  to  all  other  diseases 
than  the  Primitive.  " This  may  be  indicative  that  the  European 
and  Filipino  offspring  of  the  Iberian  type  is  less  resistant  to 
disease  in  the  tropics  than  is  the  aboriginal  type  on  its  own  soil 
and  in  its  natural  environment.”  The  author  infers  that  a 
process  of  breeding  out  an  alien  stock  is  in  progress.  Although  the 
Iberian  stock  has  been  added  to  the  Primitive  stock  by  repeated 
migrations,  it  does  not  retain  its  vigor  when  mingled  with  an 
aboriginal  people  in  a new  environment  and  succumbs  to  diseases 
like  tuberculosis  more  easily  than  the  original  stock  which  has 
become  suited  to  its  habitat. 

The  author  has  brought  much  new  and  valuable  material  to 
aid  the  study  of  Anthropology  and  has  added  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Filipino  races. 

New  “"d,  Nono^  Remedies,  1911.  Containing  descriptions  of 
articles  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
prior  to  January  1,  1911,  Price,  paper,  25  cents;  cloth  60 

'chicaao:  press  °f  ne  “ 
This  book,  bound  in  paper,  is  furnished  free  to  all  members  of 

vatutwe6  Cuhf1Cal.ASS0Ciati0n'  bUt  the  reprint  in  book  form  ls 

valuable  for  pharmacists,  chemists  and  others  it  * 

m.  ™ ■"»  '■ '».» of 

important  puhlktdio ““  ««™«  •»  Mi 

r1?  -? s"”"' 

J.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  I.  M S PtIpa  qh  m \ By  Captain 
intendent  Government  Printing,  Inlia.  191  J.)  ' 

Cunningham  ™^Tes°hat™«i8^relrapld^kll,]edUineg,>er'Inen^8  °h 

exposed  to  the  sunlight  at  a tmnL./  ” n garments  when 

•> «— i T SL“,  “7  “• 

with  success  for  this  purpose  is  Smiuti  M f Sand  may  be  used 
its  practice  must  be  limited.  It  is  weB  hnSetUl  dlscovery-  bQt 
tartans  to  have  their  attention  for  al>  »nl- 

system  advocated  is  so  simple.  thia  rcP°rt.  as  the 

Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bow  to  Use  it  n 

Adjunct  Attending  Surgin  M * AMW  W'  Wabe.  M.  D 
Second  edition  revised,  enlarged  aiT  n S'tDal  H°Sp!taI'  etc! 

v«,  t S ,P"“  » *• 

The  excellence  of  this  *’  wu-> 

issue  of  this  journal  of  May  l907  atte°Uon  to  in  the 

the  addition  of  more  illustrations  T!  80me  Slight  Gauges  and 
making  it  still  more  useful.  It  is  a first  aU(thor  has  succeeded  in 
book  on  the  subject.  first-rate  practical  small  hand- 

The  Life  History.  Functin *,  „ , r 

I l0ZmEDjU-  C°”“'  M.  1,  M cTfr  01  the 

in  Manche8tCT  (Eng TL 

appendicitis.  ^ £’£5^ 

- WMeh  seem  strange- 


for  instance  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  disease iife. 
of  white  bread,  since  this  contains  very  fine  bits  ot  st«[-L- 

scopical  in  size — from  the  rollers  with  which  the ^ 

His  view  of  the  use  of  the  appendix  is  that  its  lymphoids 
throws  out  white  cells  to  conquer  either  bacterial  or  *■ 
vaders.  These  ideas  will  require  further  proof  before  - 
be  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

International  Clinics,  Vol.  I.  Twenty-first  Series,  1911.  Pr«t| 
( Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Compmp 

A paper  on  pellagra,  several  on  syphilis,  two  on  poltap 
one  on  typhoid  fever,  and  others  on  surgery,  ophthataolog ,;r 
iology,  anatomy,  biology  and  tropical  medicine,  etc.,  mb  t 
volume  one  of  wide  interest.  In  addition  to  the  “ Clinics > 
is  also  a review  of  the  “ Progress  of  Medicine  During  1910," rt-. 
adds  value  to  the  work.  Attention  has  been  drawn  so  tragr. 
to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  “ International  Clinics,"  is  i 
as  to  their  merit  that  a few  items  of  the  contents  an  it’ 
selected  to  show  the  variety  of  topics  treated. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear— -Medical  and  Su r/im  r 
William  Lincoln  Ballengee,  M.  D.,  etc.  Third  edition, 
vised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  (Philadelphia  ml  W 
York:  Lea  d Febiger,  1911.) 

It  is  but  a year  ago  since  we  had  the  pleasure  oi 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  this  excellent  work.  Thebi 
deserves  its  success,  and  the  new  edition  is  an  improvement  or- 
predecessor.  The  author  has  carefully  revised  his  previous  v 
and  made  it  still  better  for  students  and  practitioners 

Das  Radium  in  der  Biologie  und  Medizin.  Von  PsofisbosE 
London,  Leiter  der  pathologischen  Abtheiiung  an  K.  Its; 
fiir  experimentelle  Medizin  zu  St.  Petersburg.  Hit  29  A:: 
dungen  in  Text.  Preis  6 Mk.  (Leipzig:  Akaierr.istit 
lagsgesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  1911.) 

This  is  neither  a text-book  nor  a hand-book,  but  merely » 7 
made  compilation  of  the  use  and  value  of  radium  in  biology  ■ 
medicine.  Until  this  pamphlet  appeared  no  one  seems  to 
taken  the  trouble  to  extract  from  the  medical  literature  o-  - 
countries  the  many  and  varied  reports  on  radium  as  a therape- 
agent,  and  here  for  the  first  time  those  who  can  read  Ge-* 
have  the  opportunity  to  gather  a clear  idea  of  the  general . ■ 
sensus  of  the  profession  on  the  uses  of  radium.  The  •*" 
divided  into  A,  the  physical  and  clinical  properties  of 
and  B,  the  physiological  properties  of  radium.  Section  B if  t 
divided  into  4 parts  as  follows:  1.  On  the  mechanism0 

action  of  radium  on  living  bodies;  2.  Its  action  on  bacteria  - 
ferments,  toxins  and  antitoxins,  plants  and  lower 
animals,  process  of  embryonic  development  and  regene 
on  individual  organs  and  tissues;  3.  The  general  action  o 
and  its  emanations  on  the  higher  orders  of  living  ’ 
Radium  or  Emanation  therapy.  There  is  a good  bibliograp . 
a few  illustrations. 

Scientific  Memoirs.  By  Officers  of  the  Medical  and 

partments  of  the  Government  of  India  New  Se  es 


The  Applicability  to  Medico-Legal  Practice  >« 


India 


By  t®1 


chemical  Tests  for  the  Origin  of  Blood-Stains^ 
Colonel  W.  D.  Sutherland,  M.  B.,  I.  M.  S.  ( a 
erintendent  Government  Printing,  India,  1910.) 

This  is  a carefully  prepared  report,  but  as  the  title  in^ 
of  interest  only  to  a small  number  of  the  profess  on.  ^ 
periments  as  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Sutherland  a . 
our  general  knowledge  of  biochemical  problems,  and  rom  ^ . 
partment  of  the  Government  of  India  much  valuable 
has  come. 
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Saunders  Company,  1910.)  j 

The  author  assumes  the  reader’s  preliminary  training  and 
erefore  omits  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  surgery 
eept  incidentally.  He  endeavors  to  give  an  account  of  the 
actice  of  surgery  as  it  is  seen  in  the  accident  ward  and  operat-  | 
g room.  j 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  .unusual.  In  order  to  present  the 
rious  subjects  in  their  true  perspective  the  author  takes  up 
rgical  diseases  in  their  order  of  interest,  importance,  and  fre-  j 
ency,  so  far  as  he  is  able  with  due  regard  to  sequence.  He  j 
ooses  appendicitis  as  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  because 
pendicitis  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  acute  abdominal 
lease. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts:  I.  The  Abdomen;  II.  I 

le  Female  Organs  of  Generation;  III.  Genito-Urinary  Organs;  j 

. The  Chest;  V.  The  Face  and  Neck;  VI.  The  Head  and  Spine; 

I.  Minor  Surgery,  Diseases  of  Structure. 

There  are  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  and  the  book  is 
:ely  gotten  up.  Many  well-chosen  references  are  given. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  a number  of  interesting  subjects  are 
briefly  considered.  The  author  has  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
esentlng  the  practice  of  surgery  as  surgeons  see  it,  in  a most 
Llsfactory  way,  and  the  book  will  be  a very  welcome  and  useful 
dltion  to  the  library  of  the  operating  surgeon. 

J.  S.  D. 

slocations  and  Fractures.  By  Fbedebic  Jay  Cotton,  M.  D. 
Illustrated.  $6.00  ( Philadelphia  and  London:  TV.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company,  1910.) 

Very  little  need  be  said  in  a review  of  this  work.  One  has 
ly  to  glance  through  its  pages  to  realize  the  thoroughness 
d detail  with  which  the  author  has  handled  his  subject.  The 
:t  is  clear  and  concise  and  is  admirably  elucidated  by  over 
elve  hundred  cuts,  every  one  of  which  has  been  selected  with 
s greatest  care.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  read  the  text 
all,  so  well  do  the  drawings  illustrate  the  various  fractures, 
locations  and  methods  of  treatment. 

n view  of  the  fact  that  operative  procedures  as  regards  (rac- 
es are  being  looked  upon  with  more  and  more  favor,  it  is 
isible  that  a little  more  space  given  to  this  side  of  the  subject 
5ht  have  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Dr.  Cotton  is 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

Bertram  M.  Bernheim. 

eases  of  the  Skin.  By  James  H.  Sequeira,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
etc.  Illustrated.  Price,  $8.  ( Philadelphia : P.  Blackiston’s 

Son  d Co.) 

lthough  the  price  of  this  book  seems  large  it  is  well  worth 
money — the  illustrations  can  hardly  be  bettered;  the  photo- 
phs  are  of  exceptional  excellence,  and  the  “ three  color  ” 
ures  are  remarkable  in  demonstrating  certain  lesions.  But 
is  not  the  only  merit  of  the  work,  which  is  an  excellent  text- 
i for  students  and  the  general  practitioner.  The  description 
he  diseases  is  clear,  concise  and  simple,  and  the  treatment 
itical  and  rational.  The  author  has  not  dwelt  much  on  the 
lology  of  the  lesions,  but  after  all,  except  for  specialists,  he 
given  enough  to  make  it  evident  to  any  student  what  the 
lamental  underlying  changes  are  due  to,  so  far  as  is  known, 
references  to  the  literature  are  well  selected,  and  the  book 
11  respects  seems  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  cer- 
to  be  well  liked  by  students. 


I 

L 


by  Dr.  Lewis  Stephen  Pilcher  and  his  sons,  and  this  Year-book 
is  composed  of  a series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  surgical  cases 
they  have  treated.  Some  of  the  articles  have  already  appeared 
elsewhere,  but  a large  number  are  new,  and  the  Year-book,  with 
a few  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in  color,  Is  an  evidence 
of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Pilchers,  and  will  be  a stimulus 
to  other  surgeons,  who  have  private  clinics,  to  publish,  either 
annually  or  at  regular  intervals,  reports  of  the  work  done  by 
them.  The  Mayos  of  Rochester  have  just  issued  a volume, 
and  both  these  products  are  well  worthy  of  note. 

Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1911.  The  Year-book  of  Phil- 
anthropy and  Hospital  Annual.  Twenty-second  Year.  10/6. 
(London:  The  Scientific  Press,  Limited.) 

It  is  always  a satisfaction  to  receive  this  Annual  which  con- 
tains so  much  information  on  hospitals  that  is  of  value  to  all 
superintendents.  The  statistics  furnished  are  well  arranged 
and  can  be  easily  understood.  To  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  the  editor, 
a great  deal  of  the  progress  in  hospital  administration  is  due. 
The  life  of  charity  institutions  depends  on  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  finances,  and  he  it  is  who  has  so  persistently,  now 
for  twenty-two  years,  drawn  the  attention  of  hospital  adminis- 
trators to  the  economies  that  can  be  practiced,  by  showing  in 
comparative  statistics,  the  different  sums  spent,  for  the  same 
service  practically,  in  various  hospitals.  To  England  his  work 
must  have  been  of  Incalculable  value,  and  as  stated  above, 
superintendents  in  America  can  benefit  themselves  by  a careful 
study  of  his  reports,  which  are  a mine  of  information  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  hospitals,  asylums,  sanatoria,  etc. 

Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  By  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph. 
D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.) 

Many  books  appear  yearly  on  this  subject  and  few  of  them  are 
good,  so  that  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Sher- 
man’s work,  which  is  excellent;  a serviceable  book  for  the 
laity,  who  have  some  knowledge  about  digestion,  as  well  as  for 
students.  While  not  entering  too  deeply  into  the  chemistry  the 
author  gives  a thoroughly  satisfactory  review  of  the  best  modern 
ideas  of  the  metabolism  of  food  in  the  human  body  and  a clear 
statement  of  the  proper  food  requirements  for  a normal  indi- 
vidual. It  is  reliable  and  not  too  long  nor  too  technical.  Its 
success  is  assured. 

Plastic  and  Cosmetic  Surgery.  By  Frederic  Strange  Kolle,  M.  D. 
Illustrated.  (New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  d Co., 
1911.) 

The  author  says  the  importance  of  Plastic  and  Cosmetic  Surgery 
is  undeniable  and  yet  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  scanty  and 
widely  scattered.  His  object  is  to  place  before  the  profession  a 
precise  treatise  on  these  subjects. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  as  follows:  I.  Historical; 

II.  Requirements  for  Operating;  III.  Requirements  During  Opera- 
tion; IV.  Preferred  Antiseptics;  V.  Wound  Dressings;  VI.  Sec- 
ondary Antisepsis;  VII.  Anesthetics;  VIII.  Principles  of  Plastic 
Surgery;  IX.  Blepharoplasty;  X.  Otoplasty;  XI.  Cheiloplasty; 
XII.  Stomatoplasty;  XIII.  Meloplasty;  XIV.  Subcutaneous  Hydro- 
carbon Protheses;  XV.  Rhinoplasty;  XVI.  Cosmetic  Rhinoplasty; 
XVII.  Electrolysis  in  Dermatology;  XVIII.  Case  Recording 
Methods. 

One  or  two  quotations  taken  at  random  may  be  of  interest. 
“ Lately  a product  under  the  name  of  antiphiogistin  has  been 
used  locally  (in  erysipelatous  infection)  with  excellent  results 
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and  its  use  is  to  be  commended  even  in  local  wound  inflamma- 
tion.” “Unfortunately,  these  flaps  (whole  thickness),  if  they 
thrive,  contract,  leaving  uncovered  spaces,  which  must  be  treated 
separately  or  allowed  to  granulate.” 

The  author  has  undoubtedly  done  a considerable  service  by  col- 
lecting the  literature  and  classifying  it,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
none  of  the  references  are  given,  although  there  are  seven  pages 
taken  up  by  an  index  of  the  names  of  the  authors  quoted. 

Several  admirable  original  procedures  are  given  and  the  case 


recording  methods,  especially  by  the  making  o(  plaster  aaH 
of  interest. 

Considering  the  object  of  the  book  the  section  onsBtrtl 
ing  is  rather  disappointing.  The  most  exhaustive  chapa  J 
those  on  Hydrocarbon,  Protheses  and  Rhinoplasty. 

The  volume  is  nicely  gotten  up  and  the  illustrations 
cellent.  The  book  will  be  of  especial  use  for  reference  It  J 
paring  the  relative  values  of  the  plastic  operations  point*:  J 
different  surgeons.  J.s; 
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ZABDIEL  BOYLSTON,  INOCULATOR,  AND  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF 
SMALLPOX  IN  BOSTON  IN  1721. 

By  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


be  recent  centennial  celebration,  January  6,  1911,  of  the 
ston  Medical  Society  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  di- 
y leads  to  the  thought  who  was  Boylston  whose  name  is  so 
nately  connected  in  Massachusetts  with  towns,  buildings, 
ries,  schoolhouses,  corporations,  associations,  streets,  rail- 
stations,  charities,  professorships  and  prizes?  “ A name,” 
■ding  to  John  Quincy  Adams,1  “ which  if  publick  benefits 
impart  a title  to  remembrance,  New  England  will  not 
I forget:  a name  to  the  benevolence,  publick  spirit  and 
ine  patriotism  of  which  this  University,  the  neighboring 
jpolis,  and  this  whole  nation  have  long  had,  and  still  have 
reasons  to  attest:  a name,  less  distinguished  by  stations 
endour,  than  by  deeds  of  virtue;  and  better  known  to  this 
e by  blessings  enjoyed  than  by  favours  granted : a name, 
e,  which  if  not  encircled  with  the  external  radiance  of 
arity  brightly  beams  with  the  inward  lustre  of  benefi- 

99 

i Boylstons  thus  eulogized  were  members  of  a family 
ided  ’ from  Thomas  Boylston,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty 
came  to  this  country  in  1635  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
chusetts.  His  son  Thomas,  born  in  1644-5,  married 
Gardner  of  Muddy  River,  then  a part  of  Boston,  but  set 
1705  as  the  town  of  Brookline.  This  Thomas  was  the 
t physician  and  surgeon  of  Muddy  River  and  died  in 
it  the  age  of  fifty.  It  is  unknown  where  and  how  he 

igural  oration,  when  installed  Boylston  Professor  of 
bk  and  Oratory,  In  June,  1806. 
iVinton  Memorial,  1868. 


received  his  medical  training,  unless,  in  part,  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  War  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  engaged. 
There  is,  however,  no  verification  of  the  statement  by  Thacher  * 
that  he  was  a native  of  England  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Oxford.  In  his  married  life  of 
thirty  years  there  were  born  to  him  twelve  children,  the  sixth 
being  Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  has  gained  undying  fame  as  the 
founder  in  this  country  of  inoculation  as  a preventive  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  smallpox.  Although  other  descendants  of 
the  first  Thomas  Boylston,  through  their  benefactions  and 
achievements,  have  been  more  immediately  concerned  with  con- 
ferring popular  distinction  upon  the  name,  it  is  especially 
among  physicians  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Boylston  should 
be  connected  closest  with  the  memory  of  this  most  meritorious 
physician  of  his  day  in  America.  This  is  all  the  more  fitting 
since  his  nephew  Thomas  Boylston  and  his  grandnephew,  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  in  announcing  their  medical  benefactions 
and  gifts  call  particular  attention  to  the  great  service  rendered 
to  humanity  by  their  kinsman.  Thomas  Boylston’s  intended 
benefactions  proved  valueless  in  consequence  of  business  re- 
verses which  caused  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  Ward  Nicholas 
Boylston,  the  wealthy  merchant,  became  a patron  of  medical 
education  through  his  gifts  to  Harvard  University,  and  the 
medical  student’s  society  is  his  namesake.  Zabdiel  Bo)'lston, 
however,  was  a medical  hero,  of  service  to  all  mankind  and  his 
example  should  ever  be  memorable. 


‘American  Medical  Biography,  1828,  I,  186. 
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Zabdiel  Boylston  was  bom  in  1679  and  died  in  1766  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  educated  in  medicine  by  his 
father  and  by  Dr.  Cutler,  a physician  of  some  note  in  Boston. 
He  was  not  a graduate  of  Harvard  College,  from  which  his 
eldest  son  Zabdiel  was  graduated  in  1724,  afterwards  going  to 
England,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Boylston  attracted  no  especial 
attention  until  1721.  He  then  was  living  near  Dock  Square, 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,* 
pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  who  refers  to  “ my  house 
(which  faces  into  the  Doctor’s  yard)”  and  from  which  he  was 
able  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  doctor’s  patients.  At  this 
time  he  was  presumably  one  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Douglass/  who  states  that  there  were  four- 
teen apothecary  shops  in  Boston  and  that  every  practitioner 
dispensed  his  own  medicines.  Indeed,  he  is  called  * an  apothe- 
cary by  an  anonymous  writer  not  friendly  disposed  to  his 
cause.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a communication  to  the 
Boston  News-Letter  of  July  17-24,  1721,  No.  912,  signed  W. 
Philanthrope,  but  written  in  the  manner  of  Dt.  Douglass 
that  hw  practice  was  also  surgical.  In  this  he  is  called  a 

Cutter  for  the  Stone  " and  is  spoken  of  as  illiterate,  ignorant 
and  the  producer  of  a " dangerous  quack  advertisement with 
but  little  experience  in  smallpox  and  without  having  at  the  time 
a patient  with  the  smallpox  under  his  charge. 

Further  evidence  of  Dr.  Boylston’s  surgical  qualifications 
» t be  tound  in  the  P,  evince  Laws.’  In  these  it  appears  that 
m 1-07  he  treated  Captain  Gridley  for  a broken  arm  acci- 
dentaUy  received  while  in  the  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 

h”/;ar  tF“ted  M--V  ^on,  “ grievously  wounded  by 
a Negroe  Man,  and  in  1712  he  eared  for  Joseph  Smith  l 

wliate'  “ thC ,“lat€  designed  exPedition  to  Canada.”  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  other  medical  or  surgical  qualifi 
cations  of  Dr.  Boylston,  they  are  wholly  subordinate  to  W,' 

smallpox  bCglm,ng  “d  C°ntiming  the  inoculation  of 

11,000.  Aeneas  Salter,  at  the  clot * °f  ^ 
ployed  by  the  selectmen  to  make  a scrutinv  of  twV**8  6m‘ 
and  found*  “that  the  number  of  persons  wlm  ' “ Sbltani9 
Boston  (many  fled  into  the  country)  were  10  56?  “^  “ 
about  700  escaped;  the  small-pox  decumbitents ! ' Whereof 

whereof  894  died,  which  is  nearlv  on  ^ had  **en  5,989, 

previous  epidemics  that  of  1678  hid  bee,  “ SeVen”  °f  the 
n had  been  especially  fatal  and 
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that  of  1702  was  of  recent  memory  to  many  of  the  irtr. 
Since  1702  the  population  had  nearly  doubled  in  numWa 
generation  of  unprotected  children  had  been  bom  Iut: 
nounced  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  April  13-17,  nil  t 
893,  that  twenty  or  thirty  deaths  from  smallpox  were  nc 
place  daily  at  Barbadoes.  In  the  following  week  it  is  $ 
that  the  Saltertudas  fleet  had  arrived  bringing  thedbei- 
the  town.  Sewall  writes  in  his  diary : ” 

April  16th Hold  another  Council  about  giving  Like 

Mr.  Frizzle’s  Ship  from  Salt-Tartuda  (Tortugas)  to*-; 

On  the  8th  of  May  it  is  learned : 11 

....  whereas  a Certain  Negro  man  is  now  Sick  ot  tie 
pox  in  the  Town  who  came  from  Tertudos  in  His  MajsieiJ 
Seahorse  which  renders  it  very  likely  that  that  distant*: if 
now  be  on  board  that  Ship.  Therefor  for  the  praeemtioj  i 
Inhabitants  of  this  Town, 

Voted  that  John  Clark,  Bsqre.,  be  Desired  to  go  ot  tor 
Majesties  Ship  Seahorse  and  Report  in  what  State  of  halt 
Sickness  the  Ship’s  Company  are  in,  Bspetialy  with  res; 
the  Smal  Pox  or  other  Contagious  Sickness. 

There  being  a negro  servant  sick  with  smallpox  at 
of  Captain  Paxton,  near  the  South  Battery,  the  first  ist 
a nurse  was  ordered  to  attend  the  patient  and  a watc 1 
placed  at  the  door.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  is  recorded  il 
Seahorse  is  infected  with  smallpox  and  the  greater  par,  i 
company  were  on  a cruise.  “ Sundry  other  Sick  on  Star.' 
that  there  is  not  aboue  ten  or  fifteen  Effective  men  on  to 
The  ship  was  ordered  to  Bird  Island  to  prevent  the  spr*. 

the  infection.  A town-meeting  was  held  on  this  day  «ni 

voted  ,s  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  Comm  ■ 
reference  to  sending  the  Seahorse  with  its  two  or  three  fl* 
smallpox  to  Spectacle  Island,  “ Pursuant  to  a law " 
Province  to  prevent  (God  willing)  the  Spreading  of  the 
Pox  in  this  Town  & Province.” 

By  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  ship  Francis  left 
don,  she  carried  the,  report  that  the  disease  was  rife.  111 
in  the  News-Letter  of  May  15-22,  1721,  No.  898,  it  «*'■■ 
that  on  the  20th  of  May  there  was  but  one  case  J-- 
in  the  house  where  the  disease  first  appeared.  ^eur/ 
a committee  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  th 1 
representatives  in  the  coming  session  of  the  General  L' 
proposed,13  May  22,  1721,  among  other  recomnWM 

“ That  they  promote  some  further  Law  Effectual!)  a 
the  Select  men  of  Each  Town  to  prevent  the  spres 
Infectious  Sickness  among  them.”  A week  later  i 
mitted  13  that  on  May  27  there  were  eight  cases « 
one  in  Bennett  street,  three  in  Tremont  street,  two  n ^ 
street,  one  in  Batterymarch  street  and  one 
On  the  5th  of  June  the  school  was  transferred 
sentatives’  room  in  the  Town-House. 

* Boston  News-Letter,  April  17-24,  1721,  No.  894. 

'*  6 Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  7,  288. 

11  Selectmen’s  Minutes,  1721,  81. 

“ Boston  Town  Records,  1721,  164. 

“Boston  Town  Records,  1721,  164. 

” News-Letter,  May  22-27,  1721,  No.  899. 

"Selectmen’s  Minutes,  1721,  83. 
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d also  to  the  neighboring  towns,  especially  to  Roxbury, 
estown  and  Cambridge.  In  Charlestown  it  was  reported  ’* 
there  were  “ lately  ” 100  deaths  and  that  there  were  not 
than  ten  or  twelve  families  which  had  not  suffered  from 
pox. 

e physicians  of  Boston  at  that  time  whose  names  have 
down  to  us,  were  Drs.  Archibald,  Boylston,  Clark,  Cutler, 
inde,  Davis,  Douglass,  Perkins,  Williams  and  White.  Of 
Drs.  Clark,  Douglass  and  Williams  were  liberally  edu- 
, Clark  and  Williams  being  graduates  in  Arts  of  Harvard 
ge.  Dr.  Archibald  had  been  surgeon  of  an  English  war- 
Dr.  Dalhonde  was  a Frenchman  who  had  seen  service  in 
'ii  wars,  and  Dr.  Cutler  was  favorably  mentioned  by  the 
ig  clergymen,  while  Dr.  Perkins  was  a pious  neighbor  of 
n Mather  and  of  satisfactory  skill.  Several  of  these  phy- 
is  in  after  years  were  members  of  the  first  medical  society 
lished  in  this  country. 

the  outset  of  the  epidemic  the  best  educated  physician  of 
own  was  Dr.  William  Douglass,  a Scotchman  of  about 
r years  of  age  who  had  been  in  Boston  some  three  years 
lad  brought  letters  of  recommendation  to  Increase  and 
n Mather  and  to  Benjamin  Colman.  These  gentlemen 
: well  of  him  and  were  of  some  help  to  him,  although  but 
general  notice  was  taken  of  him  until  he  made  himself 
n through  his  opposition  to  inoculation.  He  had  received 
lucation  in  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Leyden  and  was  the  only 
cian  in  Boston  at  the  time  who  had  received  the  degree 
ictor  of  Medicine,  although  it  does  not  appear  when  and 
5 he  obtained  it.  He  was  a well-read  man  of  intelligence 
bility,  but  was  conceited,  injudicious,  inaccurate  and  cou- 
nts. Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  ” regards  him  as  “ a man  of 
intellectual  parts  and  a versatile  writer.  He  knew 
lomy  and  could  calculate  eclipses;  he  had  a taste  for 
al  history,  and  was  withal  an  excellent  botanist.  He 
id  his  medical  cases,  and  took  careful  notes  by  the  bed 

the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  with  which  we  are  especially 
•ned,  his  failings  were  more  conspicuous  than  his  virtues, 
leful  man  he  soon  attained  an  influential  position  among 
lows.  At  first  he  was  favored  by  the  ministers,  but  as  he 
leir  esteem  he  became  a bitter  and  violent  opponent  of 
views.  According  to  the  Reverend  Peter  Thacher,” 
'eater  part  of  the  physicians  in  town  & those  of  most  emi- 
reprobated  inoculation  in  the  strongest  terms.  Douglass 
himself  at  the  head  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any 
is  lawful  or  unlawful  to  destroy  his  antagonists.  This 
who  had  in  perfection  the  hungry  penetration  and  the 
iting  bitterness  of  his  native  country  (not  America),  left 
hod  untried  to  load  Dr.  B.  with  obloquy  and  prevent  the 
i of  his  practice. 

a England  Courant,  Jan.  16-22,  1722,  No.  25. 
tory  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  a Centennial  Address 
9d  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  at  Cambridge, 
1881. 

Uachusetts  Magatine,  1789,  I,  776. 
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cotton  aiatner  ana  naa  lent  nim  certain  numbers  or  a volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  published  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which,  at  the  time,  he  appeared  to  have  had  the  only 
copy  in  Boston.  Later  another  copy  was  obtained  by  John 
Campbell,  publisher  of  the  News-Letter,  although  he  did  not 
make  its  presence  known”  until  five  months  after  he  had  re- 
ceived it. 

The  volume  was  entitled  “ Philosophical  Translations,  Giv- 
ing Some  Account  of  the  Present  Undertakings,  Studies  and 
Labours  of  the  Ingenious  in  Many  Considerable  Parts  of  the 
World.  Vol.  XXIX,  for  the  Years  1714, 1715, 1716.  London, 
1717.” 

It  may  be  that  Douglass  supposed  that  Mather’s  interest 
would  lie  especially  in  article  IV  of  No.  339  for  April,  May 
and  June,  1714,  entitled,  “An  Extract  of  Several  Letters  from 
Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  to  John  Woodward,  M.  D.,  and  Richard 
Waller,  Esq.,  S.  R.  Seer.”  There  were  twelve  of  these  letters 
on  various  subjects  communicated  in  1712.  Mather’s  atten- 
tion, however,  was  fixed  on  article  V,  “ An  Account  or  History, 
of  the  Procuring  the  Small  Pox  by  Incision  or  Inoculation : 
As  it  has  for  some  time  been  practised,  at  Constantinople. 
Being  the  Extract  of  a Letter  from  Emanuel  Timonius,  Oxon. 
& Patav.,  M.  D.,  S.  R.  S.,  dated  at  Constantinople,  December, 
1713.  Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  John  Wood- 
ward, M.  D.,  Profes.  Med.  Gresh.  and  S.  R.  S.”  He  also  un- 
doubtedly studied  with  care  article  No.  347  for  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  1716,  entitled,  “ Nova  & tuta 
Variolas  excitandi  per  Transplantationem  Methodus  nuper 
inventa  & in  usum  Tracta:  Per  Jacobum  Pvlarinum,  Venetum, 
M.  D.,  & Reipublicae  Venetae  apud  Smyrnenses  nuper  Con- 
sulem.”  These  articles  gave  a statement  of  the  method  and 
successful  result  of  the  treatment  of  smallpox  in  Turkey  and 
neighboring  countries  by  inoculating  healthy  individuals  with 
the  disease. 

Cotton  Mather  was  quick  to  see  the  bearing  of  these  articles 
on  existing  conditions,  and  the  following  entry  appears  in  his 
published  diary,  for  excerpts  from  which  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society : 

May  26,  1721.  G.  D.  The  grievous  Calamity  of  the  Small- 
pox has  now  Entered  the  Town.  The  practice  of  conveying  and 
suffering  the  Small-pox  by  Inoculation  has  never  been  used  in 
America,  nor  indeed  in  our  Nation.  But  how  many  Lives  might 
be  saved  by  it,  if  it  were  practised.  I will  procure  a Consult  of 
our  Physicians,  and  lay  the  matter  before  them. 

He  prepared  a letter  to  the  physicians  of  Boston,  giving  an 
abstract " of  these  communications  and  suggesting  some  action. 
As  this  letter  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle  which  raged  so 


“ News-Letter , 1722,  March  6-12,  No.  946. 

” To  be  found  in  “ Some  Account  of  what  Is  said  of  Inoculating 
or  Transplanting  the  Small  Pox  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Emanuel 
Timonius , and  Jacobus  Pylarinus.  With  Some  Remarks  thereon. 
To  which  are  added,  A Pew  Quaeries  in  Answer  to  the  Scruples 
of  many  about  the  Lawfulness  of  this  Method.  Published  by  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  1721.” 
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violently  the  following  extract  from  it  is  taken  from  “ A 
Vindication  of  the  Ministers  of  Boston  from  the  Abuses  and 
Scandals  lately  cast  upon  them  in  Diverse  Printed  Papers. 
1722,  7.” 


I will  only  say  (writes  the  Doctob)  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Practice  of  suffering  and  preventing  the  Small-Pox  in  the  way  of 
Jtioeufofton  has  never  yet  (as  far  as  I have  heard)  been  intro- 
duced into  our  Nation;  where  there  are  so  many  that  would  give 
great  Sums,  to  have  their  Lives  insur’d,  from  the  dangers  of  this 
dreadful  Distemper,  nor  has  ever  any  one  in  all  America  ever 
yet,  made  the  tryal  of  it  (tho’  we  have  several  Africans  among 
us,  as  I now  find,  who  tryed  it  in  their  own  Country)  I cannot 
but  move  that  it  be  warily  proceeded  in.  I durst  not  yet  engage, 
that  the  Success  of  the  tryal  here  will  be  the  same,  as  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  other  Hemisphere.  But  I am  very  confident, 
no  person  would  miscarry  in  it,  but  what  must  most  certainly 
have  miscarried  upon  taking  it  in  the  Common  way.  And  I 
would  humbly  advise  that  it  be  never  made,  but  under  the  man- 
agement of  a ggiffuf  (pjjetcion  who  will  wisely  prepare  the  Body 
for  it  before  he  performs  the  Operation.  Oentlemen,  my  request 
is,  that  you  would  meet  for  a Consultation  upon  this  Occasion 
and  to  deliberate  upon  it,  that  whoever  first  begins  this  practise’ 
Uf  you  approve  that  it  should  be  begun  at  all)  may  have  the 
concurrence  of  his  worthy  Brethren  to  fortify  him  in  it. 


this  letter  was  dated  June  6,  1721,  and  was  directed  t< 
one  of  the  physicians,  a preacher  and  also  “ A Worthy  School 
master  " (whom  we  did  not  reproach  for  going  out  of  his  Lin< 
or  practising  Physiek),”  with  the  request  that  he  should  com- 
munieate  it  to  the  physicians,  with  a separate  note  to  one  or  twc 
of  them  and  with  the  express  request  that  Dr.  Douglass  should 
not  be  forgotten  but  should  receive  a copy  of  the  letter.  The 
latter  gentleman  evidently  was  aggrieved  that  Cotton  Mather 
a clergyman,  should  borrow  his  books  and  select  therefrom 
communications  upon  a medical  subject  and  recommend  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  physicians  of  Boston  without  consul 
tation  with  the  owner  of  the  books  in  question.  He  intimates  = 

Bojkton  had  been  induced  privately  to  make  the  trial  Never' 
theless,  there  was  no  renlv  from  tho  oh,.  • • ivever- 

hold  a meeting,  and  it  is  probable  that  dT  iT*  T*  ^ ^ 
ottag  hi,  M„,„«  m DrinD"“'‘“  "■  «■ 

watch  was  Icing  set  in  acrardanw  with  the  mh  a 

men”  of  May  6 1678  to  71  the  order  o{  tl»e  Select- 
articles  and  to  prevent  the^rmlt01  “ rem°Val  °f  infected 
the  patients.  But  the  epidemic  was  sTrea^8™1106  •“  PUbli°  of 
guards  were  being  taken  from  the  initedS°hraPldl"V 
use.  Persons,  among  others  Mrs  d °Uses  as  of  n° 

town  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contagion  T®  lea™g  the 

with  great  anxiety  with  regards,  t™  ^ Mather  is  filled 
liable  to  acquire  the  disease  He  eann  °t  ^i  Cbildrel1  who  are 
send  them  away.  He  writes  in  his  fli,  Up  his  mind  to 

_ d]arv  on  June  13,  “ What 

"Presumably  Dr.  Nathaniel  wm, 

°V'That  "6Came  ^«tual,y  the  BostTuti0’’^693’  and  ““ter 
The  Abuses  and  Scandals  °D  R81*11  School. 

of  Inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox  MnT  'n*  Parn™«s  In  Favour 

jfuss'.s”"  ■■  ■ an 

" B°Ston  Town  Records,  1678,  „9.  ’ ‘ * S" 
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shall  I do  with  regard  unto  Sammy?  He  comes iior-- 
the  small-pox  begins  to  spread  in  the  neighborhoo.1:  g 
lothe  to  return  unto  Cambridge."  His  daughter  Un  i, 
greater  fear  of  the  disease  than  her  brother.  June  in 
cords:  “I  prepare  a little  Treatise  on  the  Small- fa: 
awmkening  the  Sentiments  of  Piety,  which  it  culls : ■ 
then  exhibiting  the  best  Medicines  and  Methods,  it 
world  has  yett  had  for  the  managing  of  it;  and  fmbi. 
the  New  Discovery,  to  prevent  it  in  the  way  of  hue; 
It  is  possible  that  this  Essay  may  save  the  iites,  yea,  r: 
Souls  of  many  People.  Shall  I give  it  unto  the  M,- 
I am  waiting  for  Direction.”  It  would  appear  from  h,  l 
that  he  made  another  attempt  to  interest  the  physkar; 
is  written  June  23:  “I  write  a letter  unto  the  Pfe: 
entreating  them,  to  take  into  consideration  the  imporx 
fairs  of  preventing  the  Small-pox  in  the  way  of  lari 
One  of  these  letters  was  sent  to  Dr.  Boylston  iti  i- 
printed  “ in  a memorial  of  him  by  the  Bevcrend  Petal: 
of  Brattle  Street  Church.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Jiiaeitr. 

Sir, 

You  are  many  ways  endeared  unto  me,  but  by  nothin! : 
than  the  very  much  good  which  a gracious  God  employ! in- 
honours  you  to  do  to  a miserable  world. 

I design  it,  as  a testimony  of  my  respect  and  ester- 
now  lay  before  you,  the  most  that  I know  (and  all  that  re- 
published in  the  world)  concerning  a matter,  which  1 t>s- 

an  occasion  of  its  being  pretty  much  talked  about  If  upon  r- 
deliberation,  you  should  think  it  advisiable  to  be  proceed?:  - 
may  save  many  lives  that  we  set  a great  value  on.  Bn. 
not  approved  of,  still  you  have  the  pleasure  oi  knowins  ® 
what  is  done  in  other  places. 

The  gentlemen,  my  two  authors,  are  not  yet  inforce-- 
among  the  [illegible]  ’tis  no  rare  thing  for  a whole  «[<- 
a dozen  together  to  go  to  a person  sick  of  the  snub  ?:  ; 
prick  his  pustules,  and  inoculate  the  humour,  even  no «*' 
the  back  of  an  hand,  and  go  home  and  be  a little  ill.  u - 
fever,  and  be  safe  all  the  rest  of  their  days.  01  this  I 
my  neighbourhood  a competent  number  of  living 

But  see,  think,  judge;  do  as  the  Lord  our  healer  sbu- 
you,  and  pardon  this  freedom  of,  Sir, 

Your  hearty  friend  and  Sere® 

Co.  jbh 

Dr.  Boylston. 

This  letter  must  have  had  a very’  decisive 
Boylston’s  conduct.  He  was  aware  that  in  virtue  o 
tion  his  household  was  especially  exposed  to  contagion- 
gent,  experienced,  skilful,  encouraged  and  supp® ' 
influential  citizen  of  the  town,  with  the  un^aual. 
accredited  to  him  by  Dr.  Douglass,  he  underbuy  ; 
ment  of  inoculation  on  the  26th  of  June,  L~l-  e _. 
inoculate  himself,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  * 
fered  from  smallpox  in  1702,  but  he  was  so  convn  ^ 
merits  of  the  operation  that  he  inoculated  his  ^ 
six  years  of  age,  and  two  of  his  negro  slaves,  fp 
years  old,  and  Jackey,  two  and  one  half  Jears  ° ' , I 
to  Hutchinson,”  “ Inoculation  was  introduced  »P 
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v n»uvm  ua»uu,  to  me  lives  oi  those  who  promoted  it, 
he  rage  of  the  people.”  Against  Dr.  Boylston  “ the  vul- 
■re  enraged  to  that  degree  that  his  family  was  hardly 
his  house  and  he  often  met  with  affronts  and  insults  in 

eets Many  sober,  pious  people  were  struck  with 

and  were  of  opinion  that  if  any  of  his  patients  should 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a murderer.”  I find  no  confirma- 
the  statement  of  Thacher * that  parties  with  halters 
ned  to  hang  him  to  the  nearest  tree  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  secreted  for  fourteen  days  in  his  house  in 
known  only  to  his  wife  and  that  a handgrenade  was 
into  a room  occupied  by  his  wife  and  children.  He 
tly  states  that  his  wife  was  out  of  Boston  at  the  time  of 
;t  inoculations  and  makes  no  mention  of  any  specific 
jffered  him  either  by  halters  or  grenades.  As  Thacher 
ledges  his  obligation  to  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  a 
ephew  of  the  inoculator,  for  information  and  as  the 
vas  a youth  of  seventeen  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Boylston’e 
it  is  possible  he  may  have  obtained  from  him  an  account 
onal  experiences  which  were  not  recorded  at  the  time, 
in  Mather’s  diary,  however,  gives  a contemporaneous 
:nt  of  the  behavior  of  the  people. 

16:  G.  D.  At  this  time  I enjoy  on  unspeakable  Consola- 
have  Instructed  one  Physician  in  the  New  Method  used 
kfricans  and  Asiaiicks,  to  prevent  and  abate  the  Dangers 
SmalUPox,  and  infallibly  to  save  the  Lives  of  those  that 
wisely  managed  upon  them.  The  Destroyer,  being  en- 
t the  proposal  of  any  Thing,  that  may  rescue  the  Lives  of 
>r  People  from  him,  has  taken  a strange  Possession  of 
pie  on  this  Occasion.  They  rave,  rail,  they  blaspheme; 

Ik  not  only  like  Ideots  but  also  like  Franticks,  And  not  : 
s Physician  who  began  the  Experiment  but  I also  am  an 
f their  Fury;  their  furious  Obloquies  and  Invectives. 

8:  G.  D.  The  cursed  Clamour  of  a People  strangely  and 
possessed  by  the  Devil,  will  probably  prevent  my  saving 
i of  my  Two  Children,  from  the  Small-pox  in  the  way  of 
intation.  I 

utery  against  the  inoculations  was  such  that  Dr.  Boyls- 
the  need  of  a public  statement  which  should  justify 
luct,  and  he  makes  the  following  announcement"  in 
se  of  three  weeks  after  his  first  experiment : 

patiently  born  with  abundance  o]  Clamour  and  Balary, 
ning  a new  Practice  here,  ( for  the  Good  of  the  Publick) 
tmes  well  Recommended  from  Gentlemen  of  Figure  & 
and  which  well  agrees  to  Reason,  when  try'd  <4  duly  i 
i,  viz.,  Artificially  giving  the  Small-Pocks,  by  Inocula- 
tne  of  my  Children,  and  Two  of  my  Slaves,  in  order  to 
'he  hazard  of  Life,  which  is  often  indanger’d  and  lost 
Ustemper  in  the  Common  way  of  Infection:  ....  until 
Day,  my  little  Son’s  Fever  with  the  rage  of  the  People, 
y affrighted  me,  but  I no  sooner  us’d  means,  but  the 

ated  and  the  Small-Pocks  came  out And  in 

eks  more,  I hope  to  give  you  some  further  proof.  And 
ling  was  new  tE  for  fear  of  erring  in  doing,  I left  it 
Rature,  which  needed  no  help  in  my  Negro  Man,  who 
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Symptoms  abating,  caus’d  me  to  hope  for  the  same  in  the  others. 

Although  twice  called  to  account  by  those  in  authority  for 
continuing  the  practice,  he  inoculated  his  son  John,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  four  days  later  had 
seven  inoculated  patients  under  his  care  whom  he  invited  his 
fellow-physicians  to  inspect.  But  one  of  them,  Dr.  White, 
accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  now  that  the  abusive  letter 
already  referred  to  and  signed  by  W.  Philanthropos  appeared 
in  the  News-Letter  as  a criticism  of  Dr.  Boylston’s  communi- 
cation. It  credited  Cotton  Mather  with  “ a Pious  & Charitable 
design  of  doing  good  ” but  had  only  contempt  for  Dr.  Boylston. 
Within  a few  days  a reply  appeared  “ signed  by  the  so-called 
inoculation-ministers.  It  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Author  of  the  Boston  News-Letter. 

Sir 

It  was  a grief  to  us  the  Subscribers,  among  Others  of  your 
Friends  in  the  Town  to  see  Dr.  Boylston  treated  so  unhand- 
somely in  the  Letter  directed  to  you  last  Week,  and  published  in 
your  Paper.  He  is  a Son  of  the  Town  whom  Heaven  (we  all 
know)  has  adorn’d  with  Some  very  peculiar  Gifts  for  the  Service 
of  his  Country,  and  hath  signally  own’d  in  the  successes  which  he 
has  had. 

If  Dr.  Boylston  was  too  suddenly  giving  into  a new  Practice 
and  (as  many  apprehend)  dangerous  Experiment,  being  too 
confident  of  the  Innocence  and  Safety  of  the  Method,  and  of  the 
Benefit  which  the  Publick  might  reap  thereby;  Altho’  in  that 
Case  we  are  highly  obliged  to  any  Learned  and  Judicious  Person 
who  kindly  informs  us  of  the  hazard  and  warns  against  the 
practice;  yet  what  need  is  there  of  injurious  Reflections,  and 
any  mean  detracting  from  the  known  worth  of  the  Doctor I 
Especially  how  unworthy  and  unjust  (not  to  say  worse)  is  it 
to  attempt  to  turn  that  to  his  reproach,  which  has  been  and  is 
a singular  honour  to  him,  and  felicity  to  his  Country?  We 
mean  those  words  in  the  Letter — A Certain  Cutter  for  the  Stone 
— Yes,  Thanks  be  to  God  we  have  such  a One  among  ud,  and 
that  so  many  poor  Miserables  have  already  found  the  benefit  of 
his  gentle  and  dextrous  Hand.  We  that  have  stood  by  and  seen 
his  tenderness,  courage  and  skill  in  that  hazardous  Operation 
cannot  enough  value  the  Man  and  give  praise  to  God.  And  we 
could  easily  speak  of  other  Cases  of  equal  hazard  wherein  the 
Dr.  has  serv’d  with  such  Successes  as  must  render  him  Inesti- 
mable to  them  that  have  been  snatch'd  from  the  Jaws  of  Death 
by  his  happy  hand. 

The  Town  knows  and  so  does  the  Country  how  long  and  what 
Success  Dr.  Boylston  has  practis’d  both  in  Physick  and  Surgery; 
and  tho’  he  has  not  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  an  Aca- 
demical Education,  and  consequently  not  the  Letters  of  some 
Physicians  in  the  Town,  yet  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  call’d 
Illiterate,  ignorant,  Ac.  Would  the  Town  bear  that  Dr.  Cutler 
or  Dr.  Davis  should  be  so  treated?  No  more  can  it  endure  to  see 
Boylston  thus  spit  at.  Nor  has  it  been  without  considerable 
Study,  expence  in  travel,  a good  Genius,  diligent  Application  and 
much  Observation,  that  he  has  attained  unto  that  Knowledge  and 
successful  practice,  which  he  has  to  give  thanks  to  God  for;  and 
wherein  we  pray  God  that  he  may  improve  and  grow  with  all 
humility. 

The  meanwhile  we  heartily  wish  that  Men  would  treat  one 
another  with  decency  and  charity,  meekness  and  humility  as 
becomes  fallible  creatures,  and  good  Friends  to  one  another  and 
their  Country. 

As  to  the  Case  of  Conscience  referr’d  to  the  Divines,  we  shall 
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only  say— What  Heathens  must  they  be,  to  whom  this  can  be  a 
question. 

“ Whether  the  trusting  more  the  extra  groundless  Machina- 
tions of  Men,  than  our  Preserver  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Hature,  may  he  consistent  with  that  Devotion  and  Subjection  we 
owe  to  the  All-wise  Providence  of  Qod  Almighty.” 

Who  knows  not  the  profanity  and  impiety  of  trusting  in  Men 
or  Means  more  than  in  God?  be  it  the  best  leara’d  men  or  the 
most  proper  Means?  But  we  will  Buppose  what  in  fact  is  true 
among  us  at  this  Day,  that  Men  of  Piety  and  Learning  after 
much  Serious  tho’t  have  come  into  an  Opinion  of  the  Safety  of 
the  saulted  method  of  Inoculating  the  small  pox;  and  being 
perswaded  it  may  be  a means  of  preserving  a Multitude  of  lives, 
they  accept  it  with  all  thankfulness  and  joy  as  the  gracious  Dis- 
covery of  a Kind  Providence  to  Mankind  for  that  end: — And  then 
we  ask,  Cannot  they  give  into  the  method  or  practice  without 
having  their  devotion  and  subjection  to  the  Al-wise  Providence 
of  God  Almighty  call’d  In  question?  Must  they  needs  trust  more 
in  Men  than  in  their  Great  Preserver  in  the  use  of  this  means 
than  of  any  other?  What  wild  kind  of  Supposition  is  this? 
and  the  Argument  falls  with  the  Hypothesis  in  our  Schools. 

In  a word,  Do  we  not  in  the  use  of  all  means  depend  on  GOD's 
blessing T and  live  by  that  alone?  And  can’t  a devout  heart  de- 
pend on  God  in  the  use  of  this  means,  with  much  Gratitude,  being 
in  the  full  esteem  of  It?  For,  what  hand  or  art  of  Man  is  there 
in  this  Operation  more  than  in  bleeding,  blistering  and  a Score 
more  things  in  Medical  use t which  are  all  consistent  with  a 
humble  Trust  in  our  Great  preserver,  and  a due  Subjection  to  His 
All-wise  Providence 

Increase  Mather. 

Cotton  Mather. 

Benjamin  Colman. 

Thomas  Prince. 

John  Webb. 

William  Cooper. 


The  above  communication  somewhat  modified  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  other  signers  was  written  by  the  Eeverend 
Benjamin  Colman,  whose  original  manuscript  has  been  given 
to  the  Boston  Medical  Library  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Shattuck.  Its  his- 
torical importance  is  such  that  Mr.  Colman’s  letter  is  printed 
as  originally  written,  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Boylston  was  now  a third  time  called  to  task*  and 
a meeting  of  the  authorities  and  the  selectmen  of  Boston  was 
held  July  21,  1721,  “In  Relation  to  the  operation  called 
Inoculation  lately  practiced  in  this  Town  by  Dr  Boylston  of 
this  Place.”  " 


The  sensational  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  testimony  of 

«*L. 


inoculated  at  Cremona  had  died,  Six  recovered  with  “abuT 
dance  of  Trouble  and  Care  ” <wi  _ . 


. , and  three  were  unaffected  On 

opening  one  of  the  fatal  cases  the  “Diaphramn  L s n 
livid,  the  Gians  of  the  Pancrease  tumifv’d  and  tte  f!  , 
green’d.”  Hestated  that  he  had  treats/  in  ^paC 


” An  Historical  Account  of  the  omnii  d 
England,  Upon  all  Sorts  of  Persons  Whit * I™.CuUltei  in 
Ages  and  Constitutions.  With  Some  B aC,cs 


Neio 
and  of  all 

the  Infection  m the" Na™7  “7*  aCCOUnt  of  the  Nature  of 
different  effect  on  Human  Bodies  ^7™  Way’  their 
to  the  Unexperienced  in  this  Method^f  P 7 Sft°r‘  Direc(i°n 
cated  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prinlf' , 7 HlUnbly  dedl- 
Boyt  rton,  Physician.  London.  MDCCXXVr  °«i  “S  by  Zabiiel 

Appendix  to  then, stoHca?™'61- 


with  smallpox  who  claimed  to  have  previously  be®  bit. 
five  or  six  times,  and  whom  he  believed  was  moinH; . 
after  his  recovery.  Of  two  Muscovite  soldiers  inodit. 
Spain  one  recovered  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  sis 
“was  seiz’d  with  a Frenzy,  swelled  all  over  his  M. 
his  Lungs  were  found  ulcerated,  from  whence  they  «r 
that  it  was  the  Effect  of  that  Corruption  which  tin: 
fected  the  Limphae  did  throw  itself  upon  that  Vital  Par. 
occasion’d  his  sudden  Death.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Practitioners  o£ 
gery  presented  the  following  series  of  resolutions  whk:  - 
based  apparently  on  the  testimony  of  Dalhonde,  ml 
demned  the  practice : 


It  appears  by  numerous  Instances,  That  it  has  prtu 
Death  of  Many  Persons  soon  after  the  Operation, 
Distempers  upon  many  others  which  have  in  the  End  ; 
deadly  to  ’em. 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  infusing  such  maiipu:  F. 
the  Mass  of  Blood,  Is  to  corrupt  and  putrlfy  it  and  il  fe 
not  a sufficient  Discharge  of  that  Malignity  by  the  Piss 
cision,  or  elsewhere,  it  lays  a Foundation  for  many  ter 
Dis6&sGs 

That  the  Operation  tendB  to  spread  and  continue  the  It - 
in  a Place  longer  than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

That  the  continuing  of  the  Operation  among  us  is 
prove  of  most  dangerous  Consequence. 

According  to  Dr.  Douglass  the  Selectmen  j 
view  and  forbade  further  inoeulafion,  but  Dr.  Bote  j 
sisted  “ in  Contempt  of  the  Magistrates  and  in  Com- 
to  the  Practitioners.”  Dr.  Dalhonde’s  letter  was  p 
and  aroused  anew  the  fears  and  wrath  of  the  peop 
whom  were  in  a state  of  terror  lest  the  disease 
tended  through  the  community  by  inoculation.  A<w 
Cotton  Mather,”  “ A Satanic  fury  raged,  the  tom- 
possessed  with  the  Devil  ” and  the  writer  was  vi  . 

“ for  nothing  but  instructing  our  base  ph)sie*  !, 
many  precious  Lives.”  The  Reverend  Peter  ^ac 
“ It  is  not  many  weeks  since  the  author  of  this  aw- 
informed  by  one  of  his  [Dr.  Boylston]  chi  r® 
whom  are  still  living)  of  the  expression  of  paw 11  , 
trust  in  God,  which  he  was  wont  to  drop  w « 
trembled  at  his  leaving  his  house,  for  fear  tha  ’ 
sacrificed  to  popular  fury,  and  never  visit  i a=  ^ 
fortnight  no  further  inoculations  were  nm  e> a 
were  resumed  to  be  continued  in  increasing  n 
end  of  the  epidemic. 

Cotton  Mather  writes : “ 


tla  tO 

G.  D. — Full  of  Distress  about  Sammy.  H 


oil*'1 


KX.  U. run  U A . way 

Saved,  by  Receiving  the  Small-Pox,  in  ft#n 
whereof  our  Neighbourhood  has  ha  no  ^ ^ ^ ^ re* 


able  Experiments;  and  if  he  should  after  qj  ttc 
in  the  Common  way,  how  can  I answer  ' thejr 
our  People,  who  have  Satan  remarkably 
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If  he  should  happen  to  miscarry  under  It,  my  Condition 
be  insupportable. 

Grandfather  advises,  That  I keep  the  whole  Proceeding 
e,  and  that  I bring  the  Lad  into  this  Method  of  Safety, 
ust  15.  G.  D.  My  dear  Sammy,  is  now  under  the  Opera- 
f receiving  the  Small-Pox  in  the  way  of  Transplantation, 
uccess  of  the  Experiment  among  my  Neighbours,  as  well  as 
1 in  the  World,  and  the  urgent  calls  of  his  Grandfather  for 
re  made  me  think,  that  I could  not  answer  it  unto  God,  if  I 
ted  it.  At  this  critical  Time,  how  much  is  all  Piety  to  be 
1 upon  the  Child! 

it  may  be  hoped,  with  the  more  of  Efficacy,  because  his 
t Companion  (and  his  Chamber-fellow  at  the  Colledge)  dies 
'ay,  of  the  Small-pox  taken  in  the  common  Way. 

i opponents  of  inoculation  now  found  a newspaper  de- 
to  their  interests.  This  was  the  New  England  Courant, 
hed  and  sold  by  James  Franklin,  which  first  appeared  on 
1th  of  August,  1721.  The  News-Letter  of  Aug.  21-28, 
No.  917,  contains  a communication  to  its  author  signed 
f our  Friends  and  Well  Wishers  to  Our  Country  and  all 
Men."  In  it  the  Courant  is  characterized  as 

jrious,  Scandalous,  full  freighted  with  Nonsense,  Unman- 
ess,  Railery,  Prophaneness,  Immorality,  Arrogancy,  Cal- 
s,  Lyes,  Contradictions  and  what  not,  all  tending  to  Quarrels 
ivlsions  and  to  Debauch  and  Corrupt  the  Minds  and  Man- 
f New  England.  And  what  likewise  troubles  us  is.  That  it 
Currant  among  the  People,  that  the  Practitioners  of 
:k  in  Boston,  who  ex&rt  themselves  in  discovering  the  Evil 
cuiation  and  its  Tendencies  (several  of  whom  we  know  to 
itlemen  by  Birth,  Learning,  Education,  Probity  and  good 
rs  that  abhors  any  ill  Action)  are  said,  esteem’d  and 
d to  be  the  Authors  of  that  Flagicious  and  wicked  paper. 

les  Franklin,  the  editor  and  printer,  soon  came  to  grief, 
er,  through  his  published  criticisms  of  the  government 
as  imprisoned.  Zabdiel  Boylston  certified  “ to  his  illness 
in  the  jail  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  nominally,  con- 
the  publication  of  the  paper, 
pite  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Douglass  and  most,  if  not  all, 
practitioners  and  of  the  town  authorities,  inoculation 
mtinued.  Dr.  Boylston  was  supported  in  his  action  by 
ading  clergymen  of  the  town  who  wrote  articles  and 
lets,  “ tracts  ” in  its  favor.  Some  of  them  saw  his 
!s  and  advised  their  parishioners  to  undergo  the  opera- 
id  were  themselves  inoculated.  Six  of  his  own  children, 
ther  and  his  sister-in-law  were  thus  treated. 

General  Assembly  now  transferred  its  place  of  meeting 
George  Tavern  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  near  Box- 
End,  August  26,  1721,  stationed  guards  at  the  doorway 
’ent  the  entrance  of  any  but  authorized  persons  from 
ected  region.** 

rding  to  Cotton  Mather : “ “ The  Town  has  become 
an  Hell  upon  Earth,  a City  full  of  Lies,  and  Murders, 
asphemies,  as  far  as  Wishes  and  Speeches  can  render  it 
an  seems  to  take  a strange  Possession  of  it  in  the  epi- 

rince  Laws,  1722,  X,  174. 
rince  Laws,  1721,  X,  105. 
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way  of  saving  the  Lives  of  People  from  the  Dangers  of  the 
Small-Pox." 

As  the  epidemic  increased  in  severity  so  did  the  number  of 
those  inoculated.  The  better  educated  and  more  intelligent 
were  in  favor  of  the  method,  but  the  people  at  large  were  in 
violent  opposition  and  objected  to  the  advice  of  the  ministers. 
In  the  Gazette  of  October  23-30,  1721,  No.  101,  there  appeared 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a report  of  progress  by  one,  evidently 
Dr.  Boylston,  familiar  with  the  conditions. 

I.  The  Operation  within  these  four  Months  past  has  been  under- 
gone by  more  than  Three  score  Persons,  Among  which  there  have 
been  Old  & Young;  Strong  and  Weak;  Male  and  Female;  White 
& Black;  Many  serious  and  vertuous  People;  some  the  Children 

of  Eminent  Persons  among  us.  II Only  One  Gentlewoman 

so  circumstanced  died;  But  her  nearest  Friends  and  all  that 
knew  her  Case,  do  firmly  believe  the  transplantation  was  not 
the  least  occasion  of  it.  Of  the  rest,  the  following  Account.  III. 
Of  ail  the  Number  that  have  passed  under  the  Operation,  there 
has  Not  so  much  as  One  miscarried.  It  has  done  well  in  all: 
and  even  beyond  Expectation  in  the  most  of  them.  IV.  Some  few 
have  had  a considerable  Number  of  Pustules  ....  V.  But  the 
most  by  far,  have  endured  in  a manner  nothing.  Their  Pustules, 
have  been  very  few.  From  the  time  of  the  Incision  to  the  time 
of  their  Decumbilure,  (six  or  seven  days)  they  have  gone  about 
their  Business  as  at  other  times.  After  they  began,  and  when 
they  felt  the  Eruption  coming  on,  they  Satt  up,  and  Read  and 
Walk’d;  and  would  have  yet  more  expos’d  themselves,  if  the 
Physician  had  not  confined  them.  And  they  got  abroad  again 
sooner  than  what  is  ordinary  for  the  Infected  in  the  Common 
Way  ....  VII.  The  Patients  return  to  their  perfect  Health  im- 
mediately; and  suppose  themselves  rather  better  than  they  were 
before  the  Operation  ....  VIII.  Some  of  them  have  had  noth- 
ing but  a Cabbage-Leaf  from  first  to  last  applied  unto  them.  IX. 
Some,  of  whom  the"  People  have  confidently  affirmed  That  they 
died  under  the  Inoculation,  have  sent  their  dying  Charges  unto 
their  Friends,  To  hasten  into  it.  These  friends  have  done  it;  and 
so  found  their  Account  In  it,  and  seen  such  Easy  Circumstances, 
that  the  surviving  Relatives  of  the  Deceased  are  drowned  in 
Tears,  to  think  how  the  Lives  of  Theirs  have  been  thrown  away. 

Nevertheless,  the  leaders  in  the  opposition  to  inoculation 
continued  to  seek  by  legislation  what  the  terrorizing  of  the 
mob  could  not  effect.  Apparently  there  was  doubt  whether 
protective  measures  against  smallpox  could  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  exclude  inoculation.  According  to  an  Act  in  the  time  of 
William  III  the  selectmen  were  empowered  to  remove  patients 
with  smallpox  and  place  them  in  a special  house.  This  had 
been  established  at  Spectacle  Island.  Consequently,  a town 
meeting  was  held  November  4, 1721,  and  it  was 

Voted"  that  whosoever  shal  come  into  this  Town  of  Boston 
from  any  other  Town  Presumpteously,  to  bring  the  Smal  Pox  on 
him  or  her  selfe,  or  be  Inoculated,  Shal  be  forthwith  Sent  to  the 
Hospital  or  pest  house,  unles  they  See  cause  to  depart  to  their 
own  home,  or  if  any  Person  be  found  in  Town  under  that  opera- 
tion, which  may  be  an  Occasion  of  Continuing  a malignant  Infec- 
tion, and  Increasing  it,  among  us,  that  they  be  Remoued  Im- 
mediately Least  by  slowing  this  practis  the  Town  be  made  an 
Hospital  for  that  which  may  prove  worse  than  the  Smal  pox, 
which  has  already  put  So  many  Into  Mourning,  And  that  the 
Justices  and  Select  men  be  desired  to  put  the  Method  abouesaid 
in  practis,  without  Delay  as  the  Law  Directs. 

“ Town  Records,  1721,  159. 
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The  Selectmen  took  early  action,  as  it  is  recorded  " Novem- 
ber 13,  1721,  that 


being  Credably  Informed  that  divers  Persons  belongin  to  other 
Towns  are  already  come  Into  this  Town,  and  haue  taken  the 
Infection  of  the  Smal  pox,  in  the  way  of  Inocculation,  but  that  as 
yet  the  Infection  has  not  Operated  upon  them  yet  Expect  that  In 
a few  dayes  It  will,  and  that  Divers  others  belonging  to  Other 
Towns,  Intend  to  Come  to  this  Town  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid, 
and  that  they  know  how  to  come  in  and  where,  and  what  Houses 
to  use  in  Spite  of  the  Town.  And  the  Remoueing  the  Said  Per- 
sons by  Law  being  Impracticable  but  by  Warrant  from  Some  of 
his  Majesties  Justies  of  the  Peace. 

The  Said  Select  men  Therefore  doe  hereby  give  notice  to  the 
Justices  of  thiB  Town  of  the  afore  said  Practice  and  pray  that 
they  will  Isue  forth  their  Warrants  to  search  for  such  persons 
as  have  or  are  to  come  for  such  purposes  and  remove  them  to 
their  respective  houses  or  to  the  province  hospital. 


Cotton-Mather,  however,  though  noting  in  his  diary,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1721,  the  “Malicious  and  Murderous  Manner”  of  the 
treatment  received  by  him  and  despite,  November  9,  1721, 
“ the  Sottish  Errors,  and  cursed  Clamours,  that  fill  the  Town 
and  Country,  raging  against  the  astonishing  Success  of  the 
Small-Pox  Inoculated;  ” takes  into  his  house  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Walter,  of  Roxbury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inoculated. 
While  the  latter  was  lying  sick  in  his  room,  November  14. 
1721,  a lighted  grenade  intended  for  his  host  was  thrown 
through  the  window,  but  the  fuse  became  detached  and  burned 
itself  out.  On  a paper  attached  to  the  fuse,  according  to  the 
advertisement  of  Cotton  Mather  in  the  News-Letter,  November 
13-20,  1721,  No.  929,  were  the  words:  “ Cotton  Mather,  I 
was  once  one  of  your  Meeting;  But  the  Cursed  Lye  you  told  of 

You  k“ow  who;  made  me  leave  You,  You  Dog 

And  Damn  You,  I will  Enoculate  you  with  this,  with  a Pox 
to  You.” 

In  Cotton  Mather’s  diary  “ it  is  stated  that  “ the  Granado 

was  charged,  the  upper  part  with  dried  Powder,  the  lower 

Part  with  a Mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Powder  and 

what  else  I know  not,”  and  the  sentence  referring  to  the  lie 

" not  included  Hutchinson  “ who  saw  the  grenade  states  that 

it  did  not  contain  powder  but  was  filled  with  brimstone  and 

bitumen  Although  most  writers  in  referring  to  this  incident 

assume  that  the  violence  was  due  to  Cotton  Mather’s  efforts  in 

favor  of  inoculation,  the  phrasing  of  the  note  in  the  “ adver 

tisement  suggests  that  the  grievance  was  morp  « a , 

personal.  Cotton  Mather,  hoover,  writes : “ “ The  n \ 

to  it  has  been  carried  on  with  senseless  T«m  Opposition 

Wickedness  R„t  ess  prance  and  ragino- 

wickedness.  But  the  growing  Triumphs  of  Truth  - 

throw  a possessed  people  into  a i,-  , “ over  it 

me  my  Life.  I have  Proofs,  that  therP  ^ ™ ’ probabl>'  c°st 

and  Applaud  the  Action  of  Tuesday  iP  Pe°P  6 Wh°  Approve 

out  Words,  that  tho’  the  First  Blow  0mmg :.  and  who  give 

quickly  come  Another  that  sn„n  „ ™lscarried,  there  will 


quickly  come  Another  that  Shall  doe  the  BoT™' 
ally.”  He  considers43  l; — usmess  more  effectu- 


al?” He  considers 43  himself  usmess  m°re  effectu- 

1 88  Bci,“g  * daily  Hazard  of 


’ Selectmen's  Minutes,  1721  on 
“MS.  Diary,  14  Nov.,  1721  ' 
“Op.  clt..  II,  249. 

“ W-  19  Nov.,  1721. 

' Nov.,  1721. 


Death  from  a Bloody  People.”  It  is  possible  that  thiia 
of  the  grenade  is  the  source  of  the  previously  mentiondc 
ment  that  one  was  thrown  into  Dr.  Bovlston’s  boa*. 

The  report  of  progress  above  mentioned  was  follow:: 
course  of  a month  by  the  communication  of  the  Es- 
Benjamin  Colman4*  to  the  same  effect.  He  visited  fc 
and  saw  that 


they  found  ease  and  sweetness  and  lay  f raising  God  oniles 
or  rather  sat  up  In  their  Chairs  doing  so.  Their  fttafij 
smiling  about  them.  Their  tongues  were  filled  with  aj 
and  ours  with  Thanksgiving  on  their  account  when  « 
see  ’em  ....  We  saw  scores  thus  recover,  even  a «r 
went  into  the  happy  practice  ....  They  were  as  d ir- 
religious a number  of  People,  and  Persons  oi  as  goods® 
understanding,  and  of  as  much  caution  and  fear  as  to 
bors,  who  made  these  Experiments;  and  they  did  it  itt 
ness  and  humility,  patience  and  silence,  and  many  prajertcf 
much  provocation  from  too  many 


The  distemper  was  now  extended  to  Cambridge  a-: 
Boylston  inoculated  a number  of  the  students  and  to  :, 
instructors.  The  General  Assembly  had  been  sitting 
bridge  since  November  7, 1721,  having  been  adjourned  : 
town  on  account  of  the  epidemic  in  Boston,  and  fc 
Shute,  therefore,  had  asked  for  a short  session.  Intfe  - 
of  a few  weeks,  however,  one  of  the  Boston  manta  - 
smallpox.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  become  it 
through  the  Speaker,  Dr.  Clark,  who  was  the  leading  ft  - 
of  Boston  and  in  active  practice.  The  Assembly  ii»- 
adjourned  and  did  not  meet  again  until  the  follows- 
when  the  epidemic  had  ceased. 

The  custom  of  inoculating,  urged  as  a duty  by  tie -j 
citizens,  ministers  and  magistrates,  who  offered  eic; 
themselves  and  in  their  families,  now  became  definitely 
lished  and  ceased  only  with  the  disappearance  of  the  - 

During  its  course  Dr.  Boylston  had  inoculated  244  p 
and  Dr.  Thompson  had  inoculated  25  in  Cam'srifc  - 
Roby  11  in  Roxbury.  Dr.  Boylston  had  inoculated  1||[- 
in  Charlestown,  but  was  so  busy  in  Boston  and  jM* 
could  see  them  but  once.  The  Courant  states,  j 
Persons  have  had  the  Small  Pox  inoculated  upon  t ® 
bury.”  Of  the  280  inoculated  persons  only  sis 
tality  of  one  in  forty-six,  in  contrast  to  one  in  sh or 
those  who  had  become  diseased  through  contagion- 

Reports  now  were  received  from  London  of  the 111 
of  inoculation  into  England.  The  News-Dlk* 
16-23,  1721,  published  as  news  from  London  that  ^ 

A Representation  has  been  made  to  Ms  ^1 
Physicians,  that  the  Small-pox  may  be  conunu  ' 
great  Success,  by  Incision  or  Inoculating,  “ “ w ,rt: 
as  might  be  experienc’d,  if  some  proper  , ^ 
were  found  out.  And  we  are  assured  that  wo  ^ ^ 
Prisoners,  now  in  Newgate,  have  offered  e 
the  Experiment,  upon  Condition  of  receiv  ng 
gracious  Pardon. 

In  the  Gazette  of  October  23-30,  1721,  it  "as 
the  eruption  had  appeared  on  some  of  the  mocu 
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~ ITOffi,  the  London  Mercury  of  September  16, 
: “ Great  Numbers  of  Persons  in  the  City  and  in  the 
rbs  are  under  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox.  Among 
>st  the  oldest  Son  of  a Noble  Duke  in  Hanover  Square.” 
rrease  Mather  published"  an  account  of  the  communica- 
>f  Dr.  Walter  Harris  of  London  with  regard  to  the  inoeu- 
i of  small-pox.  In  this  is  an  abstract  of  the  communica- 
of  Timoni  and  a statement  of  the  inoculation  of  the 
:en  of  the  Hon.  Wortley  Montague.  The  News-Letter 
arch  5-12,  1722,  No.  945,  reports  from  the  St.  James’s 
ing  Post,  August  17,  1721,  the  letters  of  Timoni  and  of 
ini  as  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 
i Dr.  Douglass  had  refused  to  show  even  to  the  Lieu- 
t Governor  after  they  had  been  returned  by  Cotton 
er.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  publisher  of  the  News-Letter, 
a note  to  the  effect  that  a copy  of  these  letters  had  been 
i possession  for  five  months. 

e epidemic  had  now  come  to  an  end  and  Dr.  Boylston’s 
s met  with  a deserved  recognition  from  Isaac  Greenwood, 
vards  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
He  published,  February  25,  1721,  2,  a pamphlet  en- 
, “ A Friendly  Debate ; or  a Dialogue  between  academi- 
nd  Saw ny  & Mundungus,  Two  Eminent  Physicians, 
Some  of  their  Late  Performances.”  This  he  dedicated 
Hows : 

my  very  Worthy  Physician,  Mr.  Zaddiel  Boylston. 

iow  no  Person  so  proper,  to  present  the  following  Dialogue 
your  Self. 

h has  been  your  undaunted  Resolution,  and  truly  Heroic 
ge,  thro’  the  whole  Course  of  your  dangerous  Enterprise; 
uch  Your  Conduct  and  Wisdom,  as  merit  our  highest  Re- 
and  most  public  ThankB.  To  You  under  the  Auspicious 
ience  of  God,  we  are  Indebted  for  the  Blessing  of  Inocvla- 
for  you  can  claim  the  undivided  Honour  of  Introducing  it 
; us.  And  hadst  not  thou  began  it,  perhaps,  there  would 
.ve  been  found  a Soul  so  truly  great,  as  to  have  undertaken 
r this,  Sir,  I am  bold  to  say.  Your  Name  shall  be  mention'd 
Honour,  whilst  those  Physicians,  and  others,  who  have 
z’d  themselves  by  their  Malice  and  opposition  to  you,  shall 
erwise  spoken  of. 

ated  cases  still  occurred  and  the  Selectmen  found  it 
ent  to  make  the  following  proclamation," 

pril,  1722:  Whebeas  sundry  Evil-minded  Persons  have  of 

dustriously  reported  in  the  Country  Towns,  that  the  Small 
again  very  brief  in  this  Town,  many  Persons  now  Sick  of 
i stemper,  and  several  lately  dead.  This  is  to  Certifte  that 
sort  is  false  & groundless,  there  being  but  three  Folks  now 
to  have  the  Small-Pox;  ....  Could  the  Inventor  of  such 
ous  Lyes  be  fully  discovered  it  would  be  of  Publick  Ser- 
if any  Families  that  have  had  that  Distemper  have  not 
' aired  their  Houses  and  Bedding.  It  is  Recommended  to 
h more  especially  Innholders  and  those  that  entertain 

.rant,  Dec.  25-Jan.  1,  1721  (2),  No.  22. 
ette,  Jan.  29-Feb.  5,  1721  (2),  No.  115;  also,  Some  further 
t from  London  of  the  Small-Pox  Inoculated.  The  Second 
\ 1721  (2). 

W-Letter,  April  9-16,  1722,  No.  950. 


airing  and  cleansing  their  Houses  and  Bedding. 

On  May  11,  1722,  however,  Dr.  Boylston  inoculated  six  per- 
sons and  on  May  15,  1722,  it  was  voted" 

that  a gard  be  forthwith  Set  at  the  House  of  Mr  Joseph  Hub- 
bard, Blacksmith  to  prevent  the  Removal  of  Mr  Samll  Sewal  and 
Sundry  others  at  Said  House  without  orders  and  Direction  of  of 
the  Select  men  they  having  bin  Inoculated  for  the  Smal  Pox. 

Voted  also  that  there  be  a gard  Set  at  the  House  of  Coil  John 
Alford  for  the  Same  Reason  Mrs  Joana  Alford  being  there  and 
having  Inoculated. 

• «***«•*** 

Voted  that  a message  be  sent  to  Coll  John  Alford  (by  Doctr 
Boylston  & Constable  Titmarsh)  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Select 
men  Doe  Assignee  Spectakle  Island  to  be  [the]  place  his  Sister 
be  forthwith  Remoued  unto. 

At  the  same  meeting  a committee  was  appointed  " to  draw 
up  instructions  for  the  representatives  of  Boston  to  present  to 
the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation in  any  town  or  place  without  the  approval  of  the 
Selectmen.  This  vote  was  passed  because  there  had  been  dis- 
pute whether  the  law  relating  to  the  spreading  of  smallpox 
gave  full  power  to  the  Selectmen  to  do  what  was  needful  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  any  contagious  distemper  and  remove 
persons  who  may  be  infected. 

On  the  same  day  the  Selectmen  applied  “ for  a warrant  to 
remove  Mr.  Sewall,  his  wife,  two  children  and  one  other  of 
his  family  who  had  been  inoculated  from  Mr.  Hubbard’s  house 
to  Spectacle  Island,  also  to  remove  Joan  Alford. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  town  meeting  of  May  15, 
1722,  reported  “ three  days  later ; 

We  also  in  a Special  manner  Recomend  to  your  Consideration 
what  Refers  to  the  preventing  the  Spreading  of  any  Contagious 
Distemper  And  whereas  the  Inoculating  or  Transplanting  of  the 
Smal  pox  has  of  late  bin  practised  among  us  to  the  Terror  of 
many  of  the  Inhabitants. 

We  desire  you  to  use  your  best  Endeavor  that  it  may  be  under 
a propper  Regulation,  and  not  practissed  in  any  Town  or  place 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Select  men  of  Such  Town,  And  in 
as  much  as  there  has  bin  some  late  Dispute  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  that  Refers  to  preventing  the  spreading  of  the 
Smal  pox,  etc.,  whether  the  Select  men  have  full  power  to  doe 
what  is  needfull  to  prevent  the  Spreading  of  any  Contagious  dis- 
temper and  Remoue  persons  that  may  be  Infected.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  that  the  Select  men  of  Every  Town  may  be  Clothed 
with  full  power  to  obtain  the  great  End  & Designe  of  that  Law, 
which  is  for  the  Preservation,  Health  and  Safety,  of  the  In- 
habitants. 

In  the  Cowant  of  May  14-21,  1722,  No.  42,  the  following 
notice  is  inserted : 

By  the  Select-Men  of  Boston 

Whereas  it  is  reported  in  the  Country  Towns,  That  great  Num- 
bers are  now  sick  of  the  Small  Pox  in  Boston,  not  only  in  the 
Common  Way,  but  also  that  greater  Numbers  are  inoculated  for 
that  Distemper,  These  are  therefore  to  signify  That  the  said 
Report  is  false  and  groundless;  for  that  according  to  the  best 

“ Boston  Town  Records,  1722,  165. 

“ Boston  Town  Records,  1722,  165. 

“Selectmen’s  Minutes,  1722,  97. 

" Boston  Town  Records,  1722,  166. 
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Informations,  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  now  sick  in  the 
Town  in  the  Common  way;  and  the  Select  Men  having  sent  for 
Dr.  Boylstone,  he  solemnly  declared  in  the  publick  Town-Meeting, 
that  there  were  no  more  than  six  Persons  in  Boston  under  Inocu- 
lation of  the  Small-Pox,  and  that  it  was  performed  on  them  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  the  11th  and  12th  Instant;  And  the  said  Doctor 
Boylstone  then  also  did  solemnly  declare  and  promise  That  he 
would  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  Inoculate  any  Person  within 
said  Town  for  the  Future  without  License  and  Approbation  of 
the  Authority  of  the  Town. 

Whereupon  they  may  also  certify,  That  the  said  Six  Persons 
under  Inoculation,  were  by  Order  of  said  Select  Men,  and  Warrant 
from  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  immediately  sent  down  to  the 
Hospital  on  Spectacle  Island. 

According  to  Hutchinson”  the  Bepresentatives  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting  inoculation,  but  the  Council  refused  to  agree 
to  it  It  took  special  action,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
inoculated  persons  at  Spectacle  Island  by  ordering," 

up^^heTotn^^  *7°™  8°  Inoculated  sha»  not  Come 
Gene^l  A ^ B°St0n  during  thiB  PreBe“t  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  without  Leave  first  obtained. 

The  simultaneous  introduction  of  inoculation  in  England, 
al  hough  meeting  with  decided  oppositioll)  ^ ^ 

S i Hant S1X°  ement  a“d  fear  88  " B°St0n-  At  this  time 

.n  Won  T W8T  ? the  m°St  distil^uished  physicians 
in  London.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phvsi 

cians,  Physician-General  to  the  Amy,  one  of  thf  physicians 

o Queen  Anne  and  present  in  her  fatal  illness.  He  was  al=o 

the  physician  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  wife  of  Geonre  TT  r 

published  in  the 

EnirSlim0!  m th°  intr°duction  of  inoculation  into 

some  twenty  years  later.”  B ot  pnnted  nntil 

It  appears  that  the  Princess  Caroline  had  hen 
in  the  subject  on  account  of  th  d d b ome  Crested 
daughter  whom  Dr^ZLI^JaT  ^ °f  ^ 
doubtless  had  been  made  acquainted  withVr  SmaUp°X>  and 
“ the,  phiI0S°phical  Transactions.  She  LCw  “T  Unicati<™ 
inoculation  of  the  Montague  children  and  °f  the  succe8Bful 
experiment  might  be  tried  unon  1 rcquested  that  the 

1)6  rreed  cr inais 

Mr.  Maitland,  the  surgeon  who  had  ; , Thl8  Was  done  hy  . 

children.  In  order  to  test  the  protoSe”  nfl^  ^ 
oculation  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr  S ®Uence  of  the  in- 
George  I,  hired  one  of  the  inoculated  c®?’  physiei“  to 
and  bedfellow  to  a patient  with  .maUm”? ^ 88  nUrse 

also  caused  several  charity  children  Vi  nncess  Caroline 
success  of  these  inoculations  and  „<•  6 moeulated.  The 

ask  Dr.  Sloane  for  his  opinion  of  the  ex  'd'  ^ the  Princess  to 
her  daughters.  Through  his  statement!  ?'?07  °f  bating 
^^49.  her  anti  t0  George 

" Province  Laws,  X,  161 
“Phil.  Trans..  1755.  XLIX,  5i6. 


I,  two  of  her  daughters  were  inoculated,”  April  is,  r: 
Sergeant-Surgeon  Amyand  under  the  direction  of  Sir! 
Sloane.  Two  years  later  two  of  her  6ons  weir  inonfc 
in  Germany  by  Mr.  Maitland,  the  other  in  London  kfci 
Surgeon  Amyand,  again  under  the  direction  of  Sir  h 
Sloane. 

The  progress  of  inoculation  during  the  epidemic  in  !•■ 
had  been  followed  in  England.  The  Beverend  Mr.  Milk- 
a statement,"  dated  March  10,  1723,  showing  the 
inoculated  smallpox  to  have  been  only  one  in  sistv,  i!i 
at  a later  period  in  England  there  were  but  two  death- :: 
cases.  This  contrast  led  Dr.  Jurin,  then  Secretin 
Boyal  Society,  to  consider  that  the  operators  in  Enelsrii 
more  cautious.  That  this'  was  not  the  universal  opiik 
pears  in  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Thim-l 
written  from  Salem,  June  4,  1723.  In  this  lie  slate:' 
We  don’t  as  yet  See  any  111  Effects  of  Inoculation  bins 
oculated  are  as  yet  as  well,  and  some  of  them  a great  dal  \> 
than  ever;  as  for  the  ill  Consequences  that  have  been  In  E:r. 
I can't  tell  what  they  may  arise  from,  but  1 can  hardly  ihinl 
are  the  genuine  effectB  of  Inoculation,  but  may  arise  fas  c 
previous  Disposition  to  such  Distempers  as  you  mention! 
want  of  due  Evacuation  after  Inoculating  and  too  soon  ti- 
the places  of  Incision. 

With  the  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  snuff 
England  came  a lessening  in  the  frequency  of  inoculifti 
in  1725  the  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  in  W : 
3188,  one-eighth  of  the  total  mortality,"  although  durtn: 
year  only  151  persons  were  inoculated  in  Great  Britt: - 
only  105  persons  in  the  following  year. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Zabdiel  Boylston  spent  >;* 
England.  He  was  then  the  inoculator  with  the  !«■" 
dividual  experience,  although  his  publications  on  the 
were  but  few  and  brief.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  he ' 
invited  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  presentij- 
experience,  especially  as  he  had  made  no  further  mi-- 
cation  since  the  cessation  of  the  Boston  epidemic » 
Douglass  " suggests  that  he  went  to  England  to  seel  pan- 
employment  as  an  experienced  inoculator  on  aceoi® 1 
of  business  at  home.  This  slur  was  immediateh  an-<- 
in  a communication  dated  March  3,  1729,  30,  in  wK: 
stated  that  Dr.  Boylston,  though  often  asked,  ret 
inoculate  persons  while  in  London. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane  invit  ' 
visit  London,  certainly  he  urged  him  to  publish  hisfT 
The  latter  is  made  apparent  in  his  preface  to  the 
Account.”  In  this  he  declares  that 
Writing  is  a Talent  which,  of  all  Things,  I 
Pretentions  to  and  little  thought  of  giviDg  at  5 
“The  History  of  the  Inoculation  of  the  SmsllP° 
Britain,  etc.  William  Woodville,  1796,  I,  1°4' 

"Phil.  Trans.,  XXXII,  1724,  213. 

“Phil.  Trans.,  XXXIII,  1726. 

“ Woodville,  op.  cit.,  176.  .,pet i; 

"Dissertation  Concerning  Inoculation  of  the  Sma  ^ 

" A Letter  to  Doctor  Zabdiel  Boylston:  ®ccas°Dtt  ; 
Dissertation  Concerning  Inoculation;  Printe 
MDCCXXX. 
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I a Message  from  a Superior  Person  that  an  Account  of  my 
:ss  of  inoculating  the  Small-Pox  in  New  England  might  be 
ful,  as  being  of  great  use,  and  beneficial  to  the  Publlck,  I 
m'd  it  as  the  strongest  Obligation  upon  me  so  to  do,  and ’in 
diance  to  that  Command  I have  done  it  faithfully.  If  I had 
>sed  any  Advantage  to  myself,  in  the  Practice  here,  I should 
done  it  above  a Year  past,  on  my  Arrival  in  London,  and 
iow  on  my  return  home. 

is  surmised  that  Dr.  Boylston  first  presented  his  ex- 
mce  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  which  Dr. 
ne  was  President,  or  to  the  Royal  Society  of  which  he 
made  a member  in  July,  1786,  but  direct  evidence  upon 
point  is  lacking.  The  only  published  “ communication 
e by  him  to  the  latter  is  on  “Ambergris  in  Whales,” 
ence  to  which  and  to  his  love  for  horses  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  from  him 
enjamin  Colman,  dated  London,  February  26,  1724,  5. 
ie  “Historical  Account”  is  printed  in  almost  a sumptu- 
nanner  as  compared  with  the  second  edition  published  in 
m in  1730.  Its  form  suggests  that  Dr.  Boylston’s  affairs 
in  a prosperous  condition  at  the  time,  and  additional 
nee  on  this  point,  as  well  as  of  a kindly  if  not  forgiving 
sition,  is  afforded  by  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston’s  state- 
“ of  his  interview  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  While  near 
in  1783,  Mr.  Boylston  was  introduced  to  Franklin  who 
:o  him, 

shall  ever  revere  the  name  of  Boylston;  Sir,  are  you  of  the 
v of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  of  Boston?  ” to  which  I replied 
ie  was  my  great-uncle,  “ then.  Sir,  I must  tell  you  I owe 

thing  I now  am  to  him When  Dr.  Boylston  was  in 

nd,  I was  there  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  a youth 
ut  money,  friends  or  counsel.  I applied  in  my  extreme  dis- 
to  him,  who  supplied  me  with  twenty  guineas;  and  relying 
s judgment,  I visited  him  as  opportunities  offered,  and  by 
therly  counsels  and  encouragements  I was  saved  from  the 
of  destruction  which  awaited  me,  and  my  future  fortune 
ased  upon  his  parental  advice  and  timely  assistance.  Sir, 
rou  will  visit  me  as  often  as  you  find  you  have  leisure  while 
is.” 

fie  remains  to  be  recorded  of  Dr.  Boylston’s  career  subse- 
to  his  return  to  Boston,  which  he  reached  before  the 
f October,  1726.  He  resumed  his  practice,  which  must 
>een  greatly  in  demand  after  his  reception  in  England. 

1 it  is  called  “ “ great  in  town  and  country  ” and  “ every 
tioner  gives  him  the  preference  to  Douglass  in  curing 
The  practice  of  inoculation  had  become  so  well 
shed  that  in  the  epidemic  of  1729-30,  imported  from  Ire- 
the  Selectmen  no  longer  were  urged  to  remove  the 
ited  to  the  pesthouse,  but  precautions  were  recommended  I 
tect  the  inhabitants  from  those  inoculated  within  the 
The  following  extract*5  from  the  Town  Records  illus- 
this  change  of  sentiment.  At  the  town-meeting  of 

1.  Trans.,  1726,  XXXIII,  193. 

E.  Hist.  & Genealog.  Reg.,  1881,  XXXV,  150. 
tetter  to  Doctor  Zabdiel  Boylston,  etc.,  1730. 
ton  Town  Records,  1729,  14. 


habitants 

That  the  Town  might  Consult  proper  methods  for  preventing 
the  spreading  of  the  Small  Pox  by  Inoculation. 

Since  the  Date  of  which  Petition  a Considerable  Number  of 
the  Inhabitants  within  a few  days  past  have  bin  Inoculated,  and 
Sundry  Others  are  preparing  therefore.  In  Consideration  whereof 
the  Town  came  unto  the  Following  Vote, 

That  it  be  Earnestly  Recommended  to  the  Inhabitants  and 
Freeholders  and  in  an  Especial  Manner  to  Masters  of  Familyes. 
That  all  Proper  care  be  taken  That  Such  Persons  as  Shall  for 
the  Future  be  Inoculated  for  the  Small  Pox  do  Imediately  keep  in 
their  Houses  First  giving  notice  to  the  Neighborhood  of  Such 
their  Designs,  And  that  during  the  Opperation  of  the  Distemper 
all  proper  Methods  be  taken  to  prevent  it’s  Spreading.  And  that 
they  would  not  come  or  walke  abroad  in  the  Streets,  Lanes  or 
Alleys  Within  the  Town  Until  their  Incisions  are  well  clensed  and 
Healed:  Further  that  the  Practitioners  in  Physick  would  give  to 
the  Select  men  or  to  the  Town  Clerk,  the  number  of  Persons  by 
them  Inoculated  once  a week  at  least,  with  an  Impartial  Account 
of  the  Operation  on  their  Several  Patients  In  the  Course  of  their 
Inoculation. 

Of  the  physicians  who  originally  had  opposed  inoculation. 
Dr.  Williams"  entered  upon  its  practice  in  1730  “with  the 
utmost  caution.”  Dr.  Cutler  " writes  to  Dr.  Gray  of  London 
May  30  (1730?) : 

The  Small  Pox  is  now  overspreading  this  town  and  strikes 
terror  into  the  whole  country.  The  Contagion  has  proved  mortal 
to  many,  and  has  therefore  inclined  great  numbers  to  venture 
upon  Inoculation,  which  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  I 
have  submitted  my  wife  and  seven  children  and  a servant  to  the 
practice.  The  most  visible  effect  of  this  affliction  Is  to  set  us  in. 
parties.  The  main  of  the  church  are  against  it;  and  it  seems  that 
he  is  no  Churchman  or  Christian  who  is  for  it. 

Even  Dr.  Douglass  “ regarded  it  as  “ a considerable  improve- 
ment in  Physick.”  He  states  that  most  of  those  opposed 
acknowledge  that  inoculated  smallpox  is  easier  than  when  the 
disease  is  accidentally  received,  that  the  former  is  less  fatal 
and  that  the  symptoms  are  more  favorable.  He  finds  that  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  practitioners  to  inoculate  when  requested, 
but  not  to  persuade  or  dissuade  the  applicant.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  became  a more  earnest  advocate  and  rec- 
ognized * that 

The  novel  practice  of  procuring  the  Small-pox  by  inoculation, 
is  a very  considerable  and  most  beneficial  improvement  in  that 
article  of  medical  practice  ....  The  small-pox  received  by  cuti- 
cular  incisions  has  a better  chance  for  life  and  an  easy  decumbi- 
ture;  that  is,  the  small-pox  so  received  is  less  mortal  and  gener- 
ally more  favourable,  than  when  received  in  the  accidental  or 
natural  way. 


“The  Method  of  Practice  in  the  Small  Pox  with  Observations 
on  the  Way  of  Inoculation.  Taken  from  a Manuscript  of  the  late 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  etc.  Edited  by  Thomas  Prince,  MDCCLII, 
13. 

" A Brief  Memoir  of  William  Douglass,  M.  D.  By  Timothy  L. 
Jennison,  M.  D„  Mass.  Med.  Soc.  Comm.,  1834,  V,  236. 

“Dissertation  Concerning  Inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox, 
MDCCXXXI,  8. 

"A  Summary,  etc.,  op.  clt.,  II,  406. 
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He  continues  " to  credit  Cotton  Mather  with  no  other  motive 
than  “ the  desire  for  the  imaginary  honour  of  a new-fangled 
notion,”  and  his  sentiments  towards  Dr.  Boylston  remain  un- 
changed. For  he  adds  in  a foot  note,"  “ This  undaunted  opera- 
tor imagined  that  by  going  to  London  with  a quackbill  of  his 
inoculation  performance  in  New-England,  he  might  acquire  a 
fortune  in  London ; but  so  it  happened,  that  void  of  common 
discretion  to  couch  his  ignorance  and  silly  mean  assurance, 
he  returned  to  Boston  without  being  called  upon  to  perform 
any  inoculation.” 

By  wav  of  contrast  his  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  writes  to 
Dr.  Boylston  from  Newington  in  a letter  of  April  25,  1735, 
reproduced  by  Peter  Thacher 72  in  his  memoir,  “ The  inocu- 
lation was  a glorious  and  successful  retreat,  or  if  you  will,  a 
victory  over  the  powers  of  death  in  Boston,  when  it  was  first 
practised  under  your  conduct.  It  has  not  been  so  happy 
among  us  in  England,  nor  do  I find  it  has  been  equally  happy 
in  New-England  since,  but  the  want  of  conduct  in  the  under- 
takers, may  be  are  considerable  cause  of  it.” 

After  the  publication  of  the  American  edition  of  Bolyston’s 
Historical  Account,  in  1730,  there  was  no  further  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  Boston  until  1752.  Douglass  relates  " that 

A ship  from  London,  Capt.  Cousins,  with  the  small-pox  aboard 
was  bulged  Dec.  24,  1751,  in  Nahant  bay  near  Boston;  the  people 
of  Chelsey,  the  adjacent  town,  compassionately  assisting  to  save 
the  ship’s  crew,  received  the  small-pox;  about  one  in  four  or  five 

<**e<* It  arrived  in  Boston  in  January  following,  by  a 

sailor  belonging  to  the  Ship,  and  got  into  five  or  six  families,  but 
did  not  much  spread  till  the  twentieth  of  March,  1752,  and  Mon- 
day the  twenty-third,  inoculation  was  let  loose;  some  greedy 
practitioners  indiscriminately  inoculated  any  persons  who  could 
be  pursuaded  to  receive  it,  even  pregnant  women,  puerpeas  old 
negroes,  and  the  like. 


ui  me  la, <34  residents  of  the  town  1800  fled  through  fci 
of  the  smallpox;  of  those  remaining  7,653  had  smallpox  - < 
these  2109  were  inoculated."  The  mortality  among  those  m 
inoculated  was  one  in  ten  or  eleven,  while  of  the  inoculate 
only  one  in  sixty-eight  died.  In  England  under  Daniel  Suttc 
and  h,s  assistants,  between  the  years  1764  and  1766,  near 
20,000  persons  were  inoculated  with  but  three  deaths  and  the 
were  not  fairly  attributable  to  the  inoculation.” 

P /hf  u°a1St°a  th"S  liVed  '°ng  enm,gh  t0  «*  inoculation  wel 
established  and  successful  and  to  know  that  he  was  recognize 
as  one  of  the  world’s  benefactors.  recognize 

Dr.  Thomas  Boylston,  the  father  of  Zabdiel,  owned  a horn 
stead  of  ninety-six  acres  in  Brookline  which  after  bis  i t 

* “*  *—  • 

■ k”’“~  <•*».,  boSit;;": 

” Summary,  etc..  It,  p.  409 
" Summary,  etc.,  p.  409. 

” Loc.  cit. 

" Summary,  etc.,  It,  347. 

" Selectmen's  Minutes,  1752,  283. 

Hmilton.  M.A.,  ChaplSrtomrEtol^D’  Ah  Sermon  ^ Kobe: 
' Sutton’s.  Essex^: 


of  his  brother  Peter,  who  removed  to  Boston  and  01® 
shop.”  After  purchasing  the  homestead,  he  built  the 
still  standing  in  excellent  preservation  and  now  the 
of  Mr.  George  Lee.  In  1741  his  brother  Peter's  . 
transferred  to  him,  and  in  1744  he  voted  at  a tom  owe 
Brookline.  It  is  known  that  he  continued  to  practise  »i 
until  he  was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  for  among  the  Us 
the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a certificate  which  Zabdiel  t 
ton  of  Boston  gave  to  Thomas  Fleet  in  November,  liil.t- 
effect  that  the  physical  disability  of  the  latter  was  such  - 
prevent  his  being  exposed  as  a watchman  in  bad  re; 
This  library  also  possesses  a receipt  from  him  for  molL 
and  attendance  dated  Boston,  April  23,  1753.  It  is  pr 
that  Dr.  Boylston  resided  continuously  or  interrupted; 
Brookline  during  this  period,  but  eventually  he  retired : 
country  seat  where,  according  to  Peter  Thacher,  “enfr 
by  age  and  disease  he  passed  his  last  days  in  the  dignity » 
ever  accompanies  those  who  have  acted  their  part  well  is 

Inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Broofe: 
far  from  his  boyhood’s  home,  are  the  words; 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  Esq- 
and  P.  R.  S.  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  taoculite 
America.  Through  a life  of  extensive  benevolence,  lie  wasilc 
faithful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  affable  in  his  nc 
and  after  a long  sickness,  in  which  he  waa  exemplary  ■-  - 
patience  and  resignation  to  his  Maker,  he  quitted  this : 
life  in  a just  expectation  of  a happy  immortality,  March  !,!■ 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  manuscript  letter  >. 
Reverend  Benjamin  Colman  in  the  possession  of  the  H 
Medical  Library  which  seems  to  have  served  as  the  orip- 
that  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  July  2i.  I'J-- 
signed  by  Increase  Mather,  Cotton  Mather,  Benjamin  0 - 
Thomas  Prince,  John  Webb  and  William  Cooper. 

To  the  Reverend  Mr of  Boston- 

Sir,  It  was  a pleasure  to  me  yesterday  to  hear  f*  w ‘ 
Sense  you  have  of  the  unworthy  Treatment  whic  '■  ^ 
has  received  this  week  in  the  Boston  Neios -Letter. 
contemptuous  Letter  there  is  below  the  Learning  0 
Gentleman  who  is  said  to  write  it.  It  breathes  no  ^ 
native  Modesty  & Meekness  which  adorns  Dr.  DoM11  , 
covers  that  purity  of  Style  & Diction  which  one  w . 
his  Erudition.  Besides,  He  has  met  with  so  k “ 

Esteem  in  the  Town,  as  were  enot  to  subdue  e 
rough  & unpolished  Stranger  (the  Reverse  wic'‘e°  ( 
most  humane  & placid  treatment  of  every  body  e 0 ^ 
Entirely  dismiss  ye  tho’t  therefore  that  one  0 ]r 
Civility  is  capable  of  this  sudden  & angry  E“or  * 
of  the  Town,  whom  Heaven  (he  knows  k *e  a jt4?' 
adorn’d  with  some  very  peculiar  Gifts  for  * ® . 
country,  & has  signally  own’d  in  the  Success  w c 
If  Dr.  Boylston  was  too  suddenly  giving  ant  of  the 
dangerous  Experiment  & and  also  was  too  con  public ' 
cence  & Safety  of  ye  Method  & of  the  benefit  wc  . |;_ 
reap  thereby;  altho’  in  that  case  we  are  big  ^,<1 
learned  & judicious  Person  who  kindly  Informs  u ^ ...  , 
& warns  against  the  Practice;  yet  what  nee  mirth c"  j 
jurlous  words,  or  mean  detracting  from  the  no  . 


" Selectmen’s  Minutes,  July  7,  1737. 
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HRF  bOnour  to  him  & felicity  to  his  Country?  I mean  those 
ds  in  the  Letter — a certain  Gutter  for  the  Stone.  Yes,  thanks 
:o  God  that  we  have  such  a One  among  us,  & that  so  many 
r Miserables  have  already  found  the  benefit  of  his  gentle  ft 
trous  Hand.  We  that  have  stood  by  ft  seen  his  tenderness, 
•age  ft  skill  in  that  hazardous  Operation  cannot  enof  value 
dan  ft  give  praise  to  God.  And  I could  easily  speak  of  other 
3s  of  equal  hazard,  wherein  the  Doctor  has  served  with  such 
leases,  as  must  render  him  Inestimable  to  them  yt.  have  been 
;ch’d  from  the  jaws  of  Death  by  his  happy  hand, 
blame  the  Letter  for  gross  partiality  wch  treats  Dr.  Boylston 
i so  severe  a Surmise  as  to  say,  that  he  understood  the  matter 
noculating  without  a serious  tho’t;  when  at  ye  same  time  it 
the  goodness  to  suppose  of  another  Doctor,  a Divine  among 
;who  push’d  on  ye  Attempt  ft  openly  rejoiced  in  it)  that  he 
d out  of  a pious  d charitable  design  of  doing  good.  I verily 
sve  Dr.  Mather  did  so,  ft  why  should  I not  hope  the  same  of 
Boylstont  Is  it  that  a Dr.  in  Physic  or  a Master  in  Surgery 
ot  capable  of  the  like  pious  ft  charitable  design  with  a Dr. 
Hvinityt  I am  sure  I ought  to  judge  ye  lest  of  my  Nei’bours, 
?ns,  & who  art  thou  to  forget  another t Well,  but  this  Boylston  is 
erate,  says  the  Letter;  that  is  to  say,  He  has  not  had  ye  Ad- 
:ages  ot  a Liberal  Education,  which  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Williams 
r.  Douglass  have  had.  He  ought  to  vail  to  them  therefore  on 
account  ft  congratulate  them  their  Advantage.  But  must  he  be 
efore  called  ignorant  ft  quackt  as  the  Letter  rudely  calls  him: 
ild  ye  Town  bear  that  Dr.  Cutler  ft  Dr.  Davis  should  be  so 
ted  ? No  more  can  it  endure  to  see  Boylston  thus  spit  at. 
le  Town  knows  ft  so  does  ye  Country  how  long  ft  with  what 
•ess  Dr.  Boylston  has  practis’d  both  in  Physic  ft  Surgery;  ft 
he  has  not  ye  Letters  of  some  Physicians  in  the  Town,  yet  he 
been  so  happy  as  to  have  had  more  practice  it  may  be  than 
one,  Dr.  Clark  excepted:  Nor  has  it  been  without  considerable 
y,  expence  in  Travel,  a good  Genius,  diligent  application  ft  a 
t deal  of  observation,  that  he  has  attain’d  unto  that  knowl- 
& successful  practice  wch  he  has  to  give  thanks  unto  God 
& wherein  I pray  God  that  he  may  improve  & grow  with  all 
ility.  Then  he  would  not  fear  want  of  Business,  nor  I trust 
sefulness  ft  Esteem:  for  there  are  but  too  many  likely  to  need 
even  in  Cases  wherein  none  beside  him  can  as  yet  equally 

is  I have  said  in  Justice  & friendship,  as  to  Dr.  Boylston  ft 
umerous  Family  to  whom  I ought  to  wish  well,  as  likewise 
Others  among  us  who  have  gone  into  favourable  opinion 


rai  ue  uue;  cui  n u ue  an  evu  a aangerous  meinoa,  as  tne 
other  Physicians  of  ye  Town  (to  whom  we  owe  great  honour  ft 
regard)  have  declared  it  to  be  in  their  Judgment,  They  have  done 
well  to  warn  the  people  ag’t.  running  into  it:  ft  for  my  own  part 
I now  give  the  Gentlemen  my  Thanks  for  the  Resolve  which  they 
have  lately  published  for  this  end. 

The  meanwhile  I heartily  wish  Men  would  treat  one  another 
with  decency  ft  charity,  meekness  ft  humility,  as  becomes  fallible 
Creatures  ft  hearty  friends  to  one  another  ft  to  their  Country; 
that  so  our  prayers  may  be  more  united  in  this  Day  of  common 
distress  to  ye.  God  of  our  Health,  who  is  ye.  God  of  love  <t  peace. 

Postscript 

As  to  the  Case  of  Conscience  referred  to  the  Divines  in  the 
Letter  wch  I have  been  Animadverting  on,  I suppose  there  never 
waB  the  like  put  before  to  any.  Wt.  heathens  must  they  be  to 
whom  this  can  be  a question.  Whether  the  trusting  more  the 
extra  groundless  Machinations  of  men  than  our  Preserver  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Nature,  may  le  consistent  with  that  Devotion 
<f  Subjection  we  owe  to  the  Alwise  Providence  of  God  almighty, 
who  knows  not  the  profanity  ft  Impiety  of  trusting  in  Men  or 
Means  more  than  in  GOD;  be  they  the  most  learned  men,  or  ye 
most  proper  means?  But  I will  suppose  Men  of  piety  & learning 
too,  (for  Instance  Such  as  Dr.  Mather  ft  Mr.  Well,  who  are  oppo- 
site Names  in  the  present  ease)  after  much  curious  Tho’t  come 
into  an  opinion  of  the  Safety  of  the  saulted  method  of  Inoculat- 
ing the  Smal  Pox;  ft  being  persuaded  yt.  it  may  be  a means  of 
preserving  a multitude  of  lives,  they  accept  it  with  all  Thankful- 
ness ft  Joy  as  the  gracious  Discovery  of  a kind  Providence  to 
Mankind  for  that  end;  And  then  I ask — cannot  they  give  into  the 
method  or  practice  without  having  their  Devotion  ft  Subjection 
to  ye  all-wise  Providence  of  GOD  Almighty  call’d  in  question  t 
Must  they  needs  trust  more  in  men  than  in  their  Great  Preserver 
in  the  use  ot  this  means  than  in  using  other  means?  What  wild 
kind  of  Supposition  is  this?  Do  we  not  in  the  use  of  any  Means 
depend  on  GOD’s  blessing?  ft  live  by  that  alone?  ft  can’t  a devout 
heart  depend  on  GOD  in  the  use  of  this  means,  with  infinite  grati- 
tude, being  in  the  full  Esteem  thereof?  What  hand  or  art  of  Man 
is  there  in  this  Operation,  more  than  in  bleeding,  blistering,  ft  a 
score  more  things  in  Medical  use.  which  are  ail  well  consistent 
with  a humble  Trust  in  our  great  Preserver,  <f  a due  Subjection 
to  his  all-wise  Providence t 

Benjamin  Colman. 

Boston,  July,  25,  1721. 


HENRY  NEWELL  MARTIN, 

Professor  of  Biology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1876-1893 .* 

By  Henry  Sew  all,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Col. 


e name  I wish  to  introduce  to  you  is  that  of  Henry  Newell 
in,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  F.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology 
ms  Hopkins  University  from  its  foundation  in  1876  to  the 
of  his  resignation  in  1893,  a period  of  seventeen  years, 
ty  fairly  be  inquired  why,  with  the  exhaustless  material 
r disposal,  I have  settled  on  this  one  life  for  exposition, 
fartin  never  for  one  moment  was  included  by  any  who 
him  within  that  eerie  group  possessing  attributes  we 
linate  “ genius.”  He  was  simply  an  upright,  high- 
id  man  with  human  foibles ; he  had  sound  common  sense 
ad  before  the  Denver  Medical-History  Club,  Feb.  16,  1911. 


and  much  tact  at  his  disposal.  He  possessed  no  very  extraor- 
dinary talent  or  learning.  Trained  under  Sharpey  and  Huxley 
and  Michael  Foster,  the  truths  of  nature  were  the  canons  of 
his  religion  and  this  education  was  not  only  assimilated  in  the 
development  of  his  own  character  but  was  through  him  an 
efficient  epoch-making  force  in  the  scientific  development  of 
our  country.  It  is,  I think,  worth  while  enquiring  how  a 
young  man  entering  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  without  the 
foundation  of  experience,  upon  an  academic  position  whose 
ideals  from  the  outset  departed  radically  from  any  that  had 
been  hitherto  aimed  at  in  the  pedagogic  history  of  America, 
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had,  as  I believe,  come  to  deserve  the  foremost  niche  in  the 
temple  of  American  physiology  which,  I venture  to  hold,  is 
the  fountain  head  of  American  medicine.  In  1876  there  was 
no  real  profession  of  either  physiology  or  pathology  in  the 
United  States.  Ambitious  young  medical  graduates  got  their 
first  hold  on  medical  faculties  by  undertaking  the  instruction 
of  students  in  the  perfunctory  study  of  the  merely  tolerated, 
if  not  despised,  unpractical  or  “ scientific  ” bases  of  clinical 
diagnosis  and  treatment— physiology  and  pathology.  Splendid 
and  brilliant  men  there  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
associated  with  institutions  of  learning,  medical  and  academic, 
but  their  pedagogic  relations  were  limited  to  the  teaching  of 
students.  In  those  days  knowledge  in  America  was  chiefly 
founded  on  authority,  not  on  individual  research.  True 
enough,  certain  original  spirits,  like  Weir  Mitchell,  H.  C. 
Wood,  0.  W.  Holmes,  the  Bowditches  and  many  others  known 
to  fame,  broke  through  the  restraints  of  convention  and  lifted 
here  and  there  a torch  to  inflame  the  mind.  But  the  prosecu- 
tion of  original  research  requires  a devoted  union  of  aggress- 
iveness, patience,  courage  and  self-denial  which  rarely  thrives 
in  isolation.  It  must  be  surmised  that  in  those  days  and  long 
preceding,  countless  pregnant  thoughts  had  sprung  up  in  fer- 
tile minds  to  bloom  and  fade  and  die  without  bearing  fruit. 

What  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  did  for  science  and 
what  its  Biological  Departments  did  for  Medicine  was  to  offer 
a culture  medium  and  an  incubator  for  scientific  ambitions 
and  ideas  Here  young  men  were  invited  to  study  and  engage 
m original  research  under  the  direction  of  those  who  them- 
selves were  skilled  investigators  and  amid  the  stimulating 
companionship  of  contemporaries  whose  talents  had  already 
marked  them  as  leaders  for  the  future.  y 

The  progress  of  biological  science  and  art  for  the  past  auar 
ter  century  in  this  country  has  sufficiently  attested  the  extraor 
dmary  potential  energy  of  the  conceptions  put  in  operation 
t the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876.  Today  there  is  an 
American  medical  science  which  in  my  opinion  has  h 
possible  „1,  through  th.t 

.nether  «„d  X.p.l,.,  to  J ° u 

ception  of  which  led  Bismarck  to  make  a Jr  “d  C°n' 
single  states.  In  short  to  emnlm  th  , tl0n  °Ut  of  futile 

~ «»  Pioneer 

work  in  America.  senmtihc  medical  team 

lot  it  1*  noted  that  i „«  ,h,  „ 

found,  »o.t  modern  .ignite,  „ th„  .hioh  Mielta  •* 


ception  of  vital  processes  per  se  and  which  tak  ^ * C°n‘ 
away  from  that  narrow  view  whose  vista  w alto«ether 

and  bound  on  either  side  by  a saw  and  **  by  8 piU 

In  Martin’s  time  the  leaders  of  the  amputatlng  knife, 
themselves  confronted  with  a calamityw/!!  phJSi°log»v  felt 
autonomy  of  their  science.  Phvsiei  “ ^ endangered  the 

not  exist  as  a profession.  Its  reason  f ^ C°Untry  did 

of  even  the  educated  public  rested  nJJj^  the  mind 
instruction  and  it  held  somewhat  the  ^ r6 ktl°n  10  medical 
nio.l  ourri.uiun,  “ **»  *>  *•  tah. 


that  physiology  should  be  regarded  as  the  benefactor,;;-., 
handmaid  of  Medicine  and  that  it  should  be  cultivated  s 
pure  science  absolutely  independent  of  any  so-called  iny 
affiliation.  Possibly  this  question  has  not  yet  burnei 
out  and  certainly  it  is  not  expedient  here  to  rake  tic  e, 
but  I must  vent  the  impression  that  the  course  of  cue 
has  ordered  it  that  whereas  physiology  was  then  tie  depk 
runt  of  the  medical  family  it  is  today  the  eldest  son  in » m 
system  of  primogeniture.  As  with  a noble  jewel  whose  k 
depends  upon  the  cutting,  we  may  name  one  facet  Pith; 
another  Pharmacology,  another  Bio-chemistry,  anofc  t 
chology,  and  so  on,  the  jewel  itself  remains  and  etc  ii 
Physiology. 

I will  quote  bodily  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Marrin  ■ 
tributed  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  to  Volume  60  of  the  Pc 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  as  follows : 

Henry  Newell  Martin  was  born  on  July  1,  1818,  at  Sr 
County  Down,  Ireland.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a tally  «f  tw 
bis  father  being  at  the  time  a Congregational  minister. : 
afterwards  becoming  a schoolmaster.  Both  his  parent!  e 
Irish,  his  father  coming  from  the  South  of  Ireland  an:  t 
mother  from  the  North.  He  received  his  early  education  th- 
at home,  for  though  he  went  to  several  schools,  his  stay  ret 
long  at  any  one  of  them.  Having  matriculated  at  the  Date 
of  London  before  he  was  fully  sixteen  years  of  age  (an  aur- 
as to  age  being  made  In  his  favor),  he  became  apprentice t: 
McDonagh,  In  the  Hampstead  Road,  London,  In  the  neighbor.- 
of  University  College,  on  the  understanding  that  the  pet' 
ance  of  the  services  which  might  be  required  of  hta c 1 
prentice  should  not  prevent  his  attending  the  teaching  a-  - 
Medical  School  of  the  College  and  the  practice  in  the  Host 
During  his  career  at  University  College  he  greatly  dlstlngus- 
himself,  taking  several  medals  and  prizes,  in  spite  of  - 
for  study  being,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  duties.  # 
than  that  of  his  fellow  students.  In  1870  he  obtained a fd-* 
ship  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge;  he  had  In  the  sua* 
that  year  conducted  at  Cambridge  a class  of  Histology 
late  Sir  G.  Humphrey.  The  writer  of  this  notice  had  ft 
the  same  time  been  appointed  Prselector  of  Physiology31 
College,  and  the  two  went  up  to  Cambridge  . 

October  of  that  year.  He  at  once  undertook  to  act  as  < 
strator  of  the  Trinity  Prselector,  whose  right  hand  “e  * 
to  be  in  every  way  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at 
His  energy  and  talents,  and  especially  his  personal  1" 
much  to  advance  and  render  popular  the  then  growing  - 
Natural  Science  in  the  University.  ... 

At  that  time  there  was,  perhaps,  a tendency  on  the  _ 
undergraduate  to  depreciate  natural  and,  especial [y,  -- ^ 
science  and  to  regard  it  as  something  not  qulte  ' j,;- 
Martin  by  his  bright  ways  won  among  his  fellows  syni 
his  line  of  study,  and  showed  them,  by  entering  11 
pursuits  (he  became,  for  instance.  President  of  e s 
Captain  of  the  Volunteers)  that  the  Natural  Science 
In  no  respect  inferior  to  the  others.  In  Cambridge, 
his  career  was  distinguished.  He  gained  the  Am  take ' 
Natural  Science  Tripos  in  1873,  the  second  place  « » ( 
Francis  M.  Balfour.  At  that  time  the  position  « 
was  determined  by  the  aggregate  of  marks  In  all  su 
at  Cambridge  he  took  the  B.  Sc.,  and  M.  B.,  Lon.°(,’[>ier;; 
the  former  the  scholarship  in  Zoology.  He  procee  ^ 
D.  Sc.,  being  the  first  to  take  that  degree  in  pll3,s'°  a t,  j- 
as,  or  even  before,  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  ^ 
some  time  to  research,  though  that  time,  owing  o 
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actory  Membrane  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
l Physiology  for  1873.  In  the  summer  of  1874  he  assisted  the 
nity  Prfelector  in  introducing  into  Cambridge  the  course  of 
nentary  Biology,  which  the  late  Professor  Huxley  had  initi- 
1 at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  during  the  preceding  year, 
subsequently  acted  as  Assistant  in  the  same  course  to  Pro- 
sor  Huxley  himself.  One  result  of  this  was  that  he  prepared, 
ter  Huxley's  supervision,  a text-book  of  the  course,  which 
ter  their  names,  appeared  with  the  title  Practical  Biology  and 
ch  has  since  been  so  largely  used.  In  1874  he  was  made 
low  of  his  College,  and  giving  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  to 
development  of  natural  and  especially  of  biologic  science  at 
University,  was  looking  forward  to  a Scientific  career  in 
;land,  if  not  at  Cambridge.  About  that  time,  however,  the 
ns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  was  being  established, 
such  was  the  impression  made  by  Martin  upon  those  with 
>m  he  came  in  contact,  among  others,  Dr.  Gilman  of  Balti- 
•e,  that  in  1876  he  was  invited  to  become  the  first  occupant  of 
Chair  of  Biology  which  had  been  founded  in  the  Johns 
>kins  University. 

[artin  married  in  1879  Mrs.  Pegram,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in 
Confederate  Army,  but  there  was  no  issue,  and  in  1892  his 
s died.  Even  before  his  wife’s  death  his  health  had  begun  to 
; way,  and  after  that  he  became  so  increasingly  unfitted  for 
duties,  which  his  own  previous  exertions  had  raised  to  a very 
it  Importance,  that  in  1893  he  resigned  his  post.  After  his 
gnation  he  returned  to  this  country,  for  he  had  never  become 
American  citizen,  and  was  looking  forward  to  being  able, 
i Improved  health,  to  labor  in  physiological  investigations, 
er  at  his  old  University  or  elsewhere  in  England.  But  it  was 
to  be.  Though  he  seemed  at  times  to  be  Improving,  he  had 
e than  one  severe  attack  of  Illness  and  never  regained  suffl- 
t strength  to  set  really  to  work.  During  the  past  summer 
visibly  failed,  and  while  he  was  striving  to  recover  his 
ngth  by  a stay  in  the  quiet  dales  of  Yorkshire,  a sudden 
lorrhage  carried  him  off  on  October  27,  at  Burley-i  n- Wharf  e- 
, Yorkshire. 

do  not  fear  to  make  my  sketch  redundant  by  quotation  of 
■r  less  formal  words  of  the  same  writer.  When  in  Septem- 
1900,  on  his  return  journey  after  delivering  the  course 
iane  lectures  in  San  Francisco,  Sir  Michael  Foster  stopped 
a few  days  in  Denver,  and  the  Medical  Department  of 
University  of  Denver  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege  of  hear- 
from  his  own  lips  an  extemporaneous  and  colloquial  review 
len  and  events  as  recalled  from  his  own  scientific  career, 
ve  ventured  to  insist  at  the  outset  of  this  narrative  that 
istablishment  of  physiology  as  a profession  in  the  United 
5S  was  due  chiefly  to  the  stimulus  given  to  physiological 
rch  and  diffusion  of  physiological  instruction  by  Professor 
in  at  the  Johns  Hopkins.  And  as  Martin’s  knowledge, 
ods  and  inspiration  were  all  developed  in  England  it  will 
iteresting  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  status  of  physiology  in 
country  just  antecedent  to  the  time  of  which  I write, 
rote  from  Foster’s  Denver  address  :* 

irpey  was  the  only  man  at  that  time  (1860)  who  devoted  his 
i life  to  physiology.  In  all  the  other  schools  physiology  was 

t by  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons Now  Sharpey 

it  the  time  I am  speaking  of  the  greatest  physiologist  in 
nd,  the  only  person  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  science, 

d.  Colorado  Medical  Journal , Oct.,  1900. 


naa  no  physiological  laboratory.  He  had  no  physiological  appa- 
ratus whatever.  All  he  did  In  the  way  of  practical  teaching  at 
that  time  was  to  show  us  under  the  microscope  preparations  of 
the  various  tissues.  There  was  no  attempt  whatever  at  any  prac- 
tical teaching  of  physiology.  I remember  very  well  when  he  was 
lecturing  on  blood  pressure,  and  was  describing  to  us  the  then  new 
results  of  Ludwig,  endeavoring  to  explain  to  us  the  blood  pressure 
curve,  all  he  had  to  help  him  was  his  cylinder  hat,  which  he  put 
upon  the  lecture  table  before  him  and  with  his  finger  traced  upon 
the  hat  the  course  of  the  curve.  That  was  the  way  that  phys- 
iology was  taught  by  Sharpey  In  England  in  1864 Nobody 

else  in  England  then  was  teaching  physiology  as  Sharpey  taught 
it  and,  as  I tell  you,  he  used  his  hat,  and  a very  old  hat  it  was, 
as  a kymographion  for  blood  pressure.  I very  well  remember 
going  to  him  one  day  after  his  lecture,  in  which  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  (by  that  time  he  had 
recognized  that  I had  a special  Interest  in  physiology),  and  he 
said  to  me:  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ I didn’t  like  to  say  anything  about 
it  in  my  lecture,  but  Claude  Bernard  in  Paris  has  just  sent  me  a 
paper  which  he  has  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
and  in  that  paper  he  has  proved  that  there  is  present  in  the  liver 
a substance  resembling  starch,  which  is  easily  converted  into 
sugar.” 

Foster  then  stated  that,  having  taken  his  qualifications,  he 
practiced  medicine  in  the  country  for  six  years  but  was  then 
called  back  to  London  to  teach  practical  physiology  in  Univer- 
sity College  where  a subordinate  lectureship  in  that  subject 
had  been  established  under  the  influence  of  Sharpey. 

That  was  in  the  early  sixties,  in  about  sixty-four  or  sixty-five. 
But  what  could  be  done  then  was  very,  very  little.  I had  a very 
small  room.  I had  a few  microscopes.  But  I began  to  carry  out 
the  Instruction  in  a more  systematic  manner  than  had  been  done 
before.  For  instance,  I made  the  men  prepare  the  tissues  for 
themselves.  That  was  a new  thing  in  histology.  And  I also 
made  them  do  for  themselves  simple  experiments  on  muscles 
and  nerves  and  other  tissues  on  live  animals.  That,  I may  say, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  of  practical  physiology  In 

England These  lectures  on  physiology  were  absolutely 

voluntary,  and  only  the  better  students  were  willing  to  give  up 
the  time  needed  to  get  a more  thorough  grasp  of  physiology. 
Well,  I appointed  a time  to  see  the  few  who  wished  to  spend 
some  time  in  this  new  study,  this  study  of  luxury,  and  there 
came  to  me  a boy  nothing  more  than  a boy,  who  said:  “ I am 
very  sorry,  sir;  I should  like  to  take  your  course  if  I could,  but 
you  see  my  parents  are  not  very  well  off,  and  I get  my  board  and 

lodging  by  living  with  a doctor  close  by I have,  in  return 

for  my  board,  to  dispense  all  the  doctor’s  medicines,  and  that 
dispensing  takes  me  from  two  to  five;  now  your  lectures  begin 
at  four.  I cannot  come  for  the  first  hour;  I will  work  hard  and 
will  try  to  make  up  the  lost  time."  I said  “ certainly,  certainly.” 
So  he  came  in,  came  in  regularly  late.  He  came  in  regularly  at 
five  o’clock,  and  he  worked  with  such  purpose  that  in  the  ex- 
amination which  I had  at  the  end  of  the  course  I awarded  him 
the  prize.  Well,  his  name  was  Henry  Newell  Martin,  and  I was 
so  much  struck  with  him  that  I asked  him  to  assist  me  in  my 
course,  and  he  became  my  demonstrator.  After  we  had  been  at 
University  College  together  I think  two  or  three  years,  Martin 
carrying  on  his  studies  and  at  the  same  time  helping  me,  he 
came  one  day  to  me  in  great  trouble  because  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind.  He  obtained  what  they  call  a scholarship  at 
Christ  College  at  Cambridge  and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  accept  it  and  go  there.  He  said  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  me. 
But  I was  able  to  tell  him  what  nobody  else  knew  at  that  time, 
that  in  the  October  In  which  his  scholarship  would  take  him  to 
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Cambridge  X was  going  to  Cambridge  too,  having  been  invited  to 
lecture  there.  . . . And  after  a career  of  considerable  brilliancy 
of  some  years  at  Cambridge  there  came  to  him  an  invitation  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore.  So  if  I have  done 
nothing  more,  at  all  events  I sent  Henry  Newell  Martin  to 
America. 


It  was  one  of  those  chances  which  determine  the  course  of 
human  life  by  which  it  happened  that  the  writer  of  this  article, 
a native  of  Baltimore,  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  from 
a Hew  England  College  some  three  months  before  the  in- 
auguration of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Through  the  kindly 
offices  of  that  sweet  and  gentle  character,  Dr.  James  Carey 
Thomas,  a member  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  an  introduction  was  secured  to  Professor  Martin 
whose  sufficient  distinction  it  was  to  have  been  an  associate  of 
Huxley,  that  grand  Napoleon  of  biologic  science,  who  had 
already  enthralled  the  youth  of  two  continents.  I called  on 
rofessor  Martin  at  his  rooms  and  my  spirits  were  lightened 
Sll  ^ 8 Ver;y°Ung  man’  he  was  then  twenty-eight  and 

Daninn  Wh°  treated  me  at  once  something  like  a com- 

panion.  He  was  scarcely  of  medium  height,  of  slight  but  well- 

eveloped  frame.  His  head  was  rather  small,  the  eyes  blue  and 

S.V'a.T  " 'ni,  '»« 

fopffish  W8V8  Strikingl>r  neat  with°nt  being 

art  “ 'ry  ,h'*  «»  ™ 1..— j 


, ..  . j uu  men  was nomi 

Tl/lIT''6  deV0t!0n  of  n°t  far  from  his  own  age. 


Martin  u,n  lar  irom  his  own  age. 

at  a stipendP0f  $250* V hls  actant  in  the  biological  laboratory 

=t 

a4'X'i.‘k»  .Ztlrh,r  * ij  ,he  •« 


literature  - i 7 mvesngator  is  record. 


of  these  is  apt  to  fail’  ^ mein017 

I well  remember  the  first  week  of  ™ I h comPanions. 
There  was  as  vet  m u...,.  for  class  work. 


, , * as  yet  no  laboratory  “ Diener“  ant.  T T WOrk’ 

of  household  preparation  were  to  I n ? 8 kundrad  tasks 
Martin  was  kinder  than  he  could  h™  TP  ^ in  advance- 
beside  his  assistant-  , ...  h e known  when  he  stood 


i .j  “Iau  couia  have 

beside  his  assistant  washing  bottles  for  r . 

as  m every  other  field,  what  would  have  so/elvh *''?*  “ this> 
ice  he  turned  into  n. ,,  6 soreiy  hurt  i 


service  he  turned  into  the  routine  of  IT  • T1*  88  8 menial 
While  he  never  gave  wav  to  an  r ec  imcal  manipulation, 
kindliness  where  he  had  bestowed U ’m®"tality’  his  invai 
strain  of  daily  intercourse.  On  one  ot”  ■!  *th8f0od 


invariable 


— warxj  miercourse.  On  . *“,,owuu  eve 

overnight  the  manuscript  of  an  imn„lTSIOn  he  Ioaned  me 

was  to  be  published.  Next  mornil  t P 1,  addre8S  which 
apparently  lost  beyond  repair  but  the  , WaS  missi»g  and 
one  ruffled  by  the  accident.  To  L3  e,lnquent  was  the  only 
found  to  have  been  left  on  the  count  / W the  PaP«s  were 
For  one  of  his  public  lectures  before Tf  deeper 

feminine,  audience  plans  had  been  dev  i Md  *£y 


make 


them  work.  Unfortunately  the  apparatus  was  not  a 
for  proper  rehearsal  and  when  the  fateful  howl 
nerves  and  muscles  rebelled  at  the  “lime  light.”  i- 
would  graphically  describe  a function  and  then  call  feb- 
stration.  Again  and  again  I failed  him  and  things  ki/ 
perate,  when  he  asked  in  the  gloom  of  turned  down  L- 
with  accents  between  a sob  and  a groan,  “ Sewall,  is  yoi: 
going  ? ” Humiliation  was  relieved  by  the  titter  that  K 
the  humor  of  that  fair  audience. 

A lecturer  might  well  feel  murderous  towards  an  ic 
who  so  failed  him,  but  if  Martin  felt  that  way  he  gave  s ■ 

Leading  women  of  that  day  seemed  more  interested  x 
eral  culture  than  in  politics.  For  a considerable  period  )l 
made  weekly  visits  to  New  York  to  talk  biology  W : 
woman’s  club  of  exclusive  personnel.  In  this  and  sMir 
not  only  was  scientific  instruction  of  the  right  sort  r 
diffused  but  individual  sympathy  with  scientific  aim 
methods  was  infused  into  social  and  civic  leaders  of tc 
communities.  It  may  easily  be  surmised  that  the  pres: 
noying  agitation  against  animal  experimentation  miif: 
at  least  the  co-operation  of  the  sane  and  truthful  ekin' 
society  were  scientific  teachers  generally  in  the  habit  t:  - 
parting  by  viva  voce  methods  and  colloquial  iniemuiis: 
teehnical  thoughts  and  aims. 

One  marvels  at  the  wisdom  of  those  early  directors ' 
University  policy.  No  effort  was  spared,  apparently, be 
uplift  and  fulfill  the  higher  ambitions  of  the  people  of  -c 
more.  This  people  of  peculiar  sensitiveness,  with  onus 
potential  power,  could  have  easily  been  irritated  into  an  a- 
onistic  force  against  the  infant  university.  But  even 
the  doors  w'ere  opened  and  beginning  with  the  public  ii»- 
address  by  Professor  Huxley,  the  people  of  Baltin® 
taught  that  this  institution  was  primarily  tor  them  mo  - 
children.  They  were  made  to  feel  at  home  in  its  lecture- 
its  class  rooms  and  its  laboratories.  In  this  social  knittnc 
fellowship  between  the  University  and  the  commut®  ■ 
fessor  Martin  took  a leading  part.  Endowed  with 
stinct  and  a cultivated  savoir  faire  he  was  welcomed  te 
exclusive  social  circles  of  the  community  and  early  he1' 
warm  friends  in  the  admirable  upper  stratum  of  the  la- 
profession  of  the  city.  Not  until  many  years  after  was 
medical  school  of  the  University'  opened,  and  I :--- 
but  that  the  preliminary  moulding  of  local  medical  s®- 
by  Martin  was  a powerful  stimulus  to  that  valuable  and  ■ 
co-operation  given  by  the  best  element  of  the  profession  h 
medical  school  in  its  early  days.  The  University  of  Ms. 
was  at  that  time  in  fact  and  tradition  the  only  medial 
in  Baltimore.  Curiously  enough,  since  the  establish®- 


VUIiVUvJU  CUUUglly  

the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  department  with  its  une<jn 
• - - - • rmutep1* 


standards,  the  medical  schools  of  the  city  have 


qualific--’ 

*F 


the  number  of  eight,  few  of  which  have  — . 
endorsed  by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Cam1?11 
dation.  Though  Martin’s  special  training  had  be® ‘ 
physiology  the  title  of  his  position  was  that  of  l’r:  - 
Biology  and  the  first  course  offered  in  the  laboratory  "• 
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ly  from  the  more  ambitious  students  of  the  University  of 
rland  and  younger  graduates  of  that  school.  The  precious 
enee  of  those  early  days  of  halting  development  is  attested 
he  careers  of  many  who  there  first  tested  the  exultant 
lom  of  scientific  thought.  Councilman  was  one  of  those 
;ls  and  often  has  he  eagerly  acknowledged  his  debt  to 
tin  for  kindling  and  shaping  his  early  ambitions.  There 
<er  laboriously  laid  the  foundation  for  the  admirable  work 
iter  did.  Rivers,  now  of  Denver,  was  in  that  earliest  class. 
t,  Sternberg,  just  winning  his  spurs  in  bacteriology',  was 
ially  given  the  run  of  the  laboratory  and  there  developed 
} of  the  essential  researches  on  which  his  scientific  repu- 
>n  rests.  And,  incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in 
lelief,  the  vast  uplift  which  the  medical  and  hygienic  stand- 
of  the  government  medical  service  has  witnessed  in  the 
quarter  century  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of 
biological  departments  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
through  the  stimulus  given  by  Martin  and  later  by  the 
ious  association  enjoyed  by  workers  with  Welch.  There 
illustrated  the  very  ideal  of  pedagogy  in  which  the  soul  of 
teacher  combined  with  the  soul  of  the  pupil  and  charged 
ith  a force  which  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  search  for 
lation  in  Nature.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  without 
teaching  there  would  have  been  as  we  know  them  in  person 
i memory,  a Reed,  a Carroll,  a Gorgas  or  a Lazear.  With- 
:his  teaching  it  is  probable  that  yellow  fever  would  have  re- 
led  a mysterious  miasm  and  the  attempt  to  trench  the 
inent  at  Panama  would  have  been  a disastrous  failure, 
i the  second  or  third  year  of  the  laboratory  young  men 
1 from  college,  and  with  vastly  better  preliminary  train- 
than  those  from  the  medical  school,  began  to  seek  post- 
uate  instruction.  Among  these  one  quiet  boy,  by  virtue  of 
tear  judgment  and  competent  grasp  of  the  problems  pre- 
■d,  soon  became  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  class  as 
boon  to  the  teacher,  a sort  of  intellectual  reagent  by  which 
■fficiency  of  the  instruction  might  be  tested.  None  of  us 
ned  that  this  lad,  W.  H.  Howell,  was  in  training  to  take 
le  task  which  Martin  was  to  relinquish  and  to  keep  the 
ologieal  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  forefront  of 
’riendly  rivals  for  whose  existence  it  was  largely  re- 
ible. 

■jking  back  over  the  history  of  those  days  one  must  marvel 
e felicity  with  which  Martin  made  and  then  developed 
tunities  in  the  unbroken  field  before  him.  Courses  in 
ical  biology  and  practical  physiology  formed  the  routine 
oratory  work.  But  soon  there  were  established  accessory 
s in  demonstration  and  practice.  A selected  number  of 
iachers  of  Baltimore  were  offered  a course  of  study  on 
day  mornings.  Listening  first  to  a brief  descriptive 
e by  the  professor,  they  then  adjourned  to  the  laboratory 
ith  their  own  hands  and  eyes  carried  on  for  two  or  three 
such  a nature  study  as  had  not  been  conceived  in  those 
It  was  a duty  of  the  writer  to  prepare  material  for  that 


time  ot  the  preceding  week.  The  physicians  of  the  community 
were  invited  to  a course  of  physiological  demonstrations  and 
many  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Martin’s 
unselfish  and  impelling  nature  sought  the  utmost  development 
of  all  about  him.  The  present  writer  had  no  sooner  attained 
a defensible  grasp  of  histological  material  and  technique  than 
he  was  induced  to  offer  a private  course  in  histology  to  medical 
students  and  was  allowed  to  retain  the  fees  therefor. 

Martin  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  scientific  ex- 
ponent of  the  medical  profession  and  through  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  he  illuminated  the  minds  and  raised 
the  ideals  of  the  more  ambitious  members  of  the  cult.  With 
infinite  tact  he  made  abstruse  subjects  so  plain  and  practical 
that  his  hearers  often  volunteered  as  real  students  and  helpers. 
He  beguiled  a medical  audience  into  a feeling  of  familiarity 
with  profound  subjects  and  at  the  end  the  listeners  had  actu- 
ally acquired  something. 

W.  K.  Brooks  was  originally  appointed  Fellow  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  but  at  the  outset  it  became  apparent  that 
his  acquirements  and  capacity  were  preeminent  and  he  gradu- 
ally took  over  the  distinctly  zoological  side  of  the  instruction. 
Brooks  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  I have  known  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  born  philosophers.  What  I understand  to  be  the 
philosophic  method  was  to  him  not  like  a suit  of  clothes  to  be 
left  in  the  class  room  but  was  his  very  skin  and  indispensable. 
His  viewpoint  of  all  phenomena  was  such  as  one  might  imagine 
actuated  the  Genius  of  Nature  itself.  A fireside  talk  with  him 
was  almost  an  intellectual  carousal  but,  withal,  leaving  one 
fresher  and  better  satisfied. 

After  we  had  been  going  some  four  years,  the  writer  having 
moved  on  to  a Fellowship  and  then  to  the  post  of  Associate  in 
Biology,  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  newly  from  Yale,  was  put  in  charge 
of  practical  instruction.  We  made  a most  harmonious  team. 
He  confided  to  me  at  the  outset  that  he  didn’t  know  anything 
about  the  subject.  I confessed  to  being  in  much  the  same 
fix  but  that  we  wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it.  Sedgwick 
was  gifted  with  that  precious  influence,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  faculty  of  the  physician  in  the  sick  room,  the  power 
of  diffusing  confidence.  His  calm,  critical  yet  kindly  partner- 
ship was  distinctly  to  the  good  of  the  department.  I can 
hardly  doubt  that  in  return,  the  training  he  received  in  Balti- 
more was  the  corner  stone  to  that  brilliant  career  upon  which 
he  was  soon  to  enter  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Most  teachers,  perhaps,  on  leaving  the  class  room  or  labora- 
tory are  glad  to  shun  the  faces  that  duty  makes  familiar 
throughout  the  day,  but  Professor  Martin  after  his  marriage 
invited  pupils  to  a weekly  informal  conference  at  his  home 
where  with  his  talented  wife  he  supplemented  the  impersonal 
relations  of  the  laboratory  with  the  ties  of  social  intercourse. 
The  high  grade  associations  which  Martin  had  enjoyed,  es- 
pecially at  Cambridge,  no  less  put  their  stamp  on  his  character 
than  did  the  unique  training  in  nature  study  under  Huxley 
and  Foster  direct  the  current  of  his  abilities.  The  absolute 
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unselfish  singleness  of  purpose  of  the  man  to  seek  the  truth  in 
Nature  and  to  be  honest  with  his  friends  shone  clear  in  every 
act,  though  he  refrained  from  ostensibly  preaching  ethics. 
We  hedge  round  with  a wall  of  respect  the  slender  group  of 
those  who  have  no  private  working  legend,  “ What  is  there  in 
it  for  me?  ” 

No  adequate  estimate  of  the  specific  educational  forces  at 
work  in  the  late  seventies  can  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
influence  on  the  youth  of  that  period  of  the  intellectual  at- 
mosphere emanating  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The 
“ Descent  of  Man  ” appeared  in  1871  and  soon  a strife  was  on 
between  a protesting  and  enraged  orthodoxy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the,  often  iconoclastic,  forces  of  thought-liberty  on  the 
other.  Professor  Huxley,  known  affectionately  by  those  near 
him  as  the  “ General,”  as  the  commander  of  a ship  is  dubbed 
“ the  old  man,”  was  the  splendid  and  aggressive  leader  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  believers  in  evolution.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  internal  tempest  bred  by  thoughts  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  mind  of  every  thinking  youth  should  have  often  found  its 
outlet  along  the  channels  of  reason  as  suggested  by  evolution 
when  intolerant  of  the  traditions  of  mysticism.  To  be  frank, 
the  popular  notion  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  staff  in  those  days,  at  least  as  regards  the  biological 
department,  was  “ agnostic  ” was  sufficiently  correct.  A corol- 
lary to  this  attitude  could  not  but  occur  to  me  when,  with 
something  like  a shock, -I  once  heard  Martin  say  in  effect,  “ I 
am  thirty  years  old  today  and  am  ready  to  quit;  have  had 
enough.”  The  corollary  is  that  something  more  than  nature 
study  is  necessary  to  satisfy  some  of  the  affinities  of  man. 

To  my  mind  the  most  useful  teaching  of  Martin’s  career  is 
found  in  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  his  success.  It  was 
clear  in  his  case,  as  has  often  been  established  in  others  that 
his  success  depended  on  careful  preparation  for  every  'effort 
made  I was  very  much  impressed  when,  after  two  years 
special  study  of  gastric  digestion  and  he  had  appointed  me  to 
make  my  maiden  lecture  on  the  subject,  he  asked  me  a full 
month  hrfore  the  time  whether  I had  prepared  my  lecture  yet. 
The  thought  sprang  to  mind  “ It  may  be  that  this  ultra- 
preparedness  has  something  to  do  with  Martin’s  success  ” 

Again,  once  when  we  were  giving  parallel  courses  to' the 
same  class,  he  in  the  morning  and  I in  the  nftnm  , 

up  which  a great  teacher,  Michael  Poster  TthiL^ 
pedagogic  experience:  “ Every  year  I ij^’  made  °f  his 
and  say  it  over  oftener.”  I ctm  recal? , . 8 “to  lectures 
cisms  Martin  ever  made  to  me  one  was  h ^ personal  criti- 
to  neglect  to  expound  familiar  and  nh  °f  8 tendency 

a physiological  demonstration  and  the  Xr ***** 
to  rrw'  V the  preparation  for  a remit  Proneness 


ology,  “ The  Human  Body,”  which  became  vep 
colleges;  and  in  a short  time  a separate,  condensed  <0 
“ The  Briefer  Course,”  was  prepared  for  use  in  ac:1 
schools. 

Nothing  that  I have  said  predicates  for  the  Johns  H 
University  or  its  biological  department  a position  of  p_| 
preeminence  among  American  institutions  of  learning.  1. 
is  now  a matter  of  history  that  to  the  University  is 
ceded  a unique  position  as  an  educational  leader  alms: 
the  opening  of  its  doors.  With  phenomenal  virion  li 
ministrators  of  the  University  chose  for  the  heads  of  fe 
partments  men  who  were  not  merely  good  lecturers  bo: 
investigators  and  sources  of  inspiration  in  their  rsj- 
fields.  The  three  departments  of  natural  science  esubd 
were  all  under  the  direction  of  men  still  far  short  of  t: 
age.  In  those  days  the  young  men  gathered  there  kr 
votaries  of  what  Huxley  called  “ the  divine  dipsone. 
original  research.”  Of  inexpressible  value  to  us,  ofsi 
informed  but  earnest  students,  were  the  precepts  an: 
amples  of  leaders  trained  in  the  ways  of  making  »- 
Martin’s  achievements  inculcated  the  encouraging  lesson 
the  prime  requisite  of  a successful  investigator  is  not  “b: 
or  even  great  talent,  but  above  all,  a faithful,  unerriE 
satiable  desire  for  Truth  as  a point  of  view ; to  which  m: 
added  a working  energy  of  indomitable  persistence  aids 
by  a faith  that  nothing  happens  without 

Martin  was  not  a voluminous  writer.  In  his  seventeen^, 
of  service  in  Baltimore  there  were  produced  by  him  tar- 
papers covering  the  results  of  original  researches.  SoK' 
work  that  Martin  accomplished  was  truly  epoch-maka, 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  led  to  methods  which  haveta- 
fruitful  in  physiological  discovery.  Yet  Martins  ic 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  literature  thereof.  Verily,  in  *- 
as  in  commercial  life,  the  promoter  is  not  without  a fa  - 
to  him  who  would  reap  from  his  sowing.  Martin  knew  - 
ing  of  mathematics,  yet  his  clear  mind  grasped  the  ®r: 
mathematical  method  of  dealing  with  the  complex  P:- 
of  biology;  for  he  realize'1  the  necessity  of  attac 'in; 
phenomena  not  in  toto,  as  the  clinical  observer  is  font" 
but  through  a study  of  the  separate  variables  whicn 
to  produce  them.  He  frequently  said,  “MeknovM 
about  the  skeletal  muscle  because  we  can  isolate  i® 
frog’s  heart  for  the  same  reason,”  and  his  mm  j 
kept  in  view  the  importance  of  studying  the Tan  ' 
functions  in  disassociated  organs. 


I very  well  remember  one  morning, 


I think  it«;l1 


Fall  of  1880,  Martin  said  to  me,  in  effect,  I c0 
last  night  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  the  pro  ®\ 
lating  the  mammalian  heart  might  be  solved  ) 
return  circulation  through  the  coronary  vessel.  ^ 
seemed  reasonable  and  at  the  close  of  the  da) s *’ 
assthetized  a dog,  prepared  him  for  artificial  I6S1 “ ; 

then  Professor  Martin  opened  the  chest  and  I'P1  ^ ^ 
one  the  venae  cavse  and  the  aorta  in  such  a »J*J 
sufficient  amount  of  blood  in  the  heart  itself. 
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de  and  back  through  the  coronary  vessels  in  the  heart  wall  to 
te  right  auricle  again.  Thus  heart  and  lungs  were  completely 
dated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  and  could  be  studied  un- 
fected  by  the  interference  of  factors  foreign  to  itself.  Mar- 
n grasped  the  full  significance  of  his  discovery  and  elaborated 
ith  infinite  patience  the  practical  details  involved  in  sub- 
itting  the  isolated  organ  to  experimental  conditions.  It  was 
ought  necessary  to  furnish  the  heart  with  an  artificial  supply- 
blood  and  accordingly  defibrinated  calf’s  blood  was  used 
id  fed  to  the  heart  from  a Mariotte’s  flask.  The  body  of  the 
>g  and  all  the  materials  used  in  the  experiment  were  inclosed 
ithin  a glass  walled  hood  of  ample  dimensions  movable  by 
pes  and  pulleys  over  a shallow  pan  of  zinc  in  which  water 
is  kept  heated  at  a body  temperature.  In  such  an  apparatus 
e isolated  heart  could  be  kept  beating  in  a fairly  normal 
shion  for  upwards  of  five  hours.  The  prosecution  of  such  an 
periment  was  exhausting  to  body  and  mind,  yet  for  several 
ars  Martin  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  his  work  to  a finish, 
othing  could  be  a surer  index  of  the  clarity  of  mind  in  this 
vestigator  than  the  simple  and  fundamental  data  he  sought 
establish  by  his  new  method.  We  find  his  first  paper  en- 
ded, “The  Influence  on  the  Pulse  Rate  of  Variations  of 
rterial  Pressure,  of  Venous  Pressure  and  of  Temperature.” 
gain  we  have  “ The  Direct  Jnfluence  of  Gradual  Variations 
Temperature  upon  the  Bate  of  Beat  of  the  Dog’s  Heart.” 
Iso,  “ The  Action  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  upon  the  Dog’s  Heart,” 
id  so  on  through  a series  of  some  nine  researches.*  The 
per  upon  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  heart  beat  was 
e subject  of  the  Croonian  lecture  for  1883,  and  about  this 
ne  the  author  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  towards  a complete 
owledge  of  cardiac  physiology  and,  as  an  outcome,  of  clinical 

* Vid.  Memorial  Volume,  “ Physiological  Papers,”  by  H.  Newell 
irtin.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1895. 


made  along  the  path  first  cleared  by  Martin,  it  was  not  until 
1895,  fourteen  years  after  Martin’s  discover}’,  that  Langendorff 
introduced  his  admirable  and  simple  method  of  sustaining  the 
isolated  heart  by  a nutrient  stream  directed  into  the  coronary 
vessels  alone  through  a canula  tied  in  the  stump  of  the  aorta. 
It  seems  little  to  the  credit  of  physiologists  that  so  long  a time 
should  have  elapsed  before  so  obvious  a modification  of  Mar- 
tin’s procedure  should  have  suggested  itself.  Isolation  of  the 
mammalian  heart  by  the  “ Method  of  Langendorff  ” is  now  a 
common  laboratory  procedure.  Probably  few  are  aware  of  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  idea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  character  of  the  problems  with 
which  Martin  busied  himself,  and  his  persistent  search  for  an 
experimentum  crucis.  Assisted  by  Sedgwick  he  apparently 
settled  experimentally  the  disputed  function  of  the  internal 
intercostal  muscles.  They  also  succeeded  in  putting  a canula 
in  a coronary  artery  of  the  living  dog’s  heart  and  directly 
measuring  the  blood  pressure  and  pulse  wave  in  the  coronary 
system,  though  the  great  Cohnheim  had  laid  down  the  dictum 
that  occlusion  of  a main  coronary  artery  was  immediately  fatal 
to  the  physiological  action  of  the  heart. 

When  one  considers  the  prevision  manifested  in  these  re- 
searches of  a quarter  century  back  one  cannot  but  deplore  the 
loss  to  science  of  Martin’s  mind  and  wonder  whether,  with  the 
richer  material  facts  and  profounder  views  of  their  meaning 
now  current,  he  might  not,  if  living  today,  be  the  acknowledged 
master  in  his  chosen  field.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only 
another  of  Nature’s  compensations  that  the  story  of  life  should 
be  prone  to  end  in  anticlimax.  It  makes  it  easier  to  close  the 
book.  Failing  in  health  and  energy  of  application  for  some 
years,  Martin  resigned  his  professorship  in  1893,  at  an  age 
when  he  should  have  been  in  his  prime — 45  years.  In  a 
letter  to  me  written  from  a sick  room  at  that  time  his  thought 
was  all  for  the  destiny  of  that  Pure  Physiology  which  he  had 
labored  so  faithfully  to  nurture  on  American  soil. 


EDICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.* 

By  P.  H.  Debnehl,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


is  a physician  one  cannot,  in  reading  the  Divine  Comedy, 
ape  being  attracted  by  the  frequent  medical  allusions  it 
itains.  It  may  appear  of  subordinate  interest  to  attempt 
draw  from  and  present  by  itself  its  medical  lore,  and  per- 
is also  imprudent  in  a physician  to  express  an  opinion  on 
ntean  questions  which  in  truth  fall  not  within  his  sphere, 
s latter  is  in  no  wise  my  purpose.  I have  endeavored  merely 

All  the  quotations  are  taken  from  Longfellow’s  translation  of 
Divine  Comedy.  I have  given  It  preference  over  the  many 
ers,  first,  because  of  the  English  translations,  I believe  it 
>e  the  one  with  which  the  American  reader  Is  most  familiar, 
, second,  because,  accepting  the  opinion  of  those  best  quali- 
to  Judge,  his  version  is  recognized  as  among  the  best  in 
tongue,  and  the  most  faithful  and  scholarly  which  the 
dish  language  possesses. 


to  present  in  collected  form,  making  no  pretense  at  complete- 
ness, such  references  as  I believed  might  prove  of  interest  in 
portraying  something  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  Dante’s 
age  and  as  might  serve  to  shed  some  light  upon  his  knowledge 
of  medicine.  I trust  this  may  have  been  to  no  idle  purpose. 

To  secure  a finished  picture  of  medicine,  especially  of  an- 
cient and  medieval  medicine,  we  are  pressed  to  call  upon  the 
historian,  philosopher  and  poet  to  supply  that  which  the  purely 
medical  writers  have  withheld  from  us.  Thus  Homer  reveals 
a wealth  of  medical  information  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Plato,  the  philosopher,  wrote  also  of  medical  problems.  1 o the 
historian,  Thucydides,  we  owe  the  best  account  we  possess  of 
the  plague  of  Athens.  The  medicine  in  Shakespeare  has  been 
made  a subject  by  many  writers.  Moliere  has  preserved  for  us 
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phases  of  the  medical  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  How 
frequently  we  find  in  accounts  of  the  plague  of  England 
(1663-65)  quotations,  describing  its  ravages,  taken  from 
Pepys’  Diary.  Choosing  at  random  from  among  more  recent 
writers,  let  us  select  George  Eliot,  who  in  Middlemarch,  seeks 
to  incorporate  in  Doctor  Lydgate  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
of  the  profession  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  whose  purely  literary  writings,  we  are  given  so 
much  of  interest  and  worth  drawn  from  a physician’s  daily 
life  in  his  community.  But  where  today  can  we  find  the  old 
family  doctor  he  depicts?  We  would  seek  in  vain  through  the 
medical  journals  for  an  account  of  him.  In  like  manner  the 
Divine  Comedy — the  Mirror  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  has  been 
termed — reveals  much  of  medical  interest,  which  deserves 
recognition,  the  more  so  because  the  medical  literature  of  the 
Dantean  period  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Divine  Comedy  is  an  expression  of  all  that  the  great 
genius  of  Dante  was  master.  It  is  more  than  a medieval  com- 
prehension of  dreams  of  the  hereafter,  abounding  with  legends 
and  visions  of  the  world  to  come.  It  is  the  one  epic  which 
embodies  as  no  other  has  done  the  past  and  present,  time  and 
eternity'.  One  cannot  read  it  carefully  without  observing 
how  closely,  almost  exclusively,  Dante  fixes  his  observation 
on  human  nature.  Humanity  itself  with  its  faith  and  erudi- 
tion, with  its  presentiments,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  peace 
and  repose,  with  its  strifes  and  toils,  and  with  its  virtues  and 
vices  is  the  fertile  source  of  his  theme.  For  that  vast  gathering 
of  spirits  which  is  introduced  to  discourse  on  such  varied  topics 
we  glean  that  which  the  Divine  Comedy  contains  of  medical 
interest.  What  it  portrays  of  medicine  is  as  Dante  and  his 
time  knew  it. 

Whether,  if  at  all,  Dante  was  schooled  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine remains  conjecture.  The  opinions  of  his  numerous  com- 
mentators are  at  variance  regarding  this,  and  Dante  in  his 
writings  has  left  no  positive  evidence.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  his  commentators  appears  to  be  that  in  large 
part  his  learning  was  acquired  autodidactically  and  that  later 
m life  his  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  led  him 
o pursue  university  study.  His  early  training  was  gained  in 
the  schools  of  Florence.  In  these  were  taught  the  trivium  and 
quadnvium  the  first  including  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric 
the  second,  music,  arithmetic,  geometrv  t ’ 

Among  the  universities,  Padua,  Bologna,  Paris  an^e^Ox 
ford  are  accredited  with  having  had  him  enrolled  Be  tL 
it  may,  we  are  in  total  darkness  whether  or  urn’  v?  * * 
tendance  at  any  one  of  these  instihiti  r,  e ln  at" 
any  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  medicine0”' W,^  C^VOtcd 
1297  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  guild  -W  k"0W  that  in 
caries,  being  there  qualified  with  the  title^ 7^ 
rollmg  as  a member  of  a guild  waR  nr„uoM  Hls  en' 

sary  preliminary  requisite  to  his  entering  un  “ BeiJe3' 

But  why  choose  the  mentioned  guild  Pf  MtlV®  !>olltics- 
Because  among  his  ancestors  were  druggi^T"  °thers? 
intended  eventually  to  pursue  medirin/8  6’  fCau3e  Dante 
apothecaries,  in  his  time,  dealt  also  in  hV  “ llng;  because 

a lover  of  these : liecause  to  this  guild  hel^!,’  “d  Dante  was 
guild  belonged  also  artists,  and 


Dante  was  a lover  of  art.  These  and  other  reasons®; 
sented  on  the  list  of  choice. 

The  “ Guild  of  Doctors  and  Apothecaries  of  Flow's 
incorporated  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  grew  rapidly  it : 
portance  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centime 
soon  became  a very  important  power  in  the 
Florence. 

A statute  applying  to  the  physicians  lays  down  that,  ■ 
doctor  may  be  allowed  to  practice  unless  he  has  first  ten 
licly  examined  by  the  consuls  of  the  guild.”  To  apply  t: 
apothecary  imposed  no  examination,  as  it  did  for  a doctor 
required  merely  registration.  Those  engaged  in  the  mi  :, 
and  selling  of  books  and  other  literary  matter  were  m ■: 
of  this  guild;  so  too  the  painters  and  engravers.  The 
then  that  Dante  enrolled  as  a member  of  this  guild  cats,: ; 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stiJy 
medicine  in  order  to  qualify  as  a member.  We  are  told  l; : 
less  an  authority  and  student  of  Dante  than  Ivraus,  thai  lu 
knew  medicine  and  practiced  it  as  a means  of  suppon  < 
in  exile.  Lowell  tells  us  that  “ to  the  trivium  and  quadriu ; 
Dante  afterward  added  painting,  theology  and  mete 
Whether  or  not  Dante  was  versed  or  trained  in  medic®' 
fact  remains  that  he  did  not  write  as  a physician.  In  am: 
ing  to  interpret  his  medical  references  in  the  Divine  fe  - 
it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what  shall  m -- 
not  be  regarded  as  such.  A liberal  interpretation  mud  ha- 
many  things,  that  are  but  the  expression  of  a common.:- 
ledge  held  by  all  men  of  his  time.  For  a better  undentt*- 
of  what  the  Divine  Comedy  contains  of  medical  inti® 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  briefly  the  state  of  affair,  t. 
which  medicine  labored  in  the  thirteenth  and  i£lC,,r 
centuries. 

All  medicine  during  this  period  was  held  f 
the  inexorable  idolatry'  of  Galen,  and,  as  did  all  learmr. 
this  period,  suffered  heavily  under  clerical,  feudal  an 
tic  conceits.  Under  the  oppression  of  a ruling  despotic 
mystical  tendencies,  a spirit  of  individual  research  - 
flourish,  and  the  men  of  medicine  were  known  less  J ' 
of  their  works  than  by  their  love  for  instructing  an  1 
they  displayed  in  the  propagation  of  such  knovl  ge 
had  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  However,  e B 
sions  of  Greek  medicine  had  been  rendered  into  ha  ^ 
books  of  Bhazes,  Albucasis,  Avicenna  and  e^’ ^ 
gave  a worthy  impulse  to  medical  progress.  e 
Salerno,  Bologna,  Padua,  Montpellier  and  Pans,  «=>  _ 
stitutions  of  learning,  had  reached  and  were  a va 
reputable  height.  But  philosophy  which  was  n>a  , 
pursued  at  these  institutions  held  medicine  wraP  1 


permitting  it  to  become  little  more  than  a phiiosop1  ^ 
It  tended  on  the  one  hand  toward  Galenism,  on 
conformed  with  the  Arabic  system  or  again  s rove  ^ 
new  and  untrodden  medico-philosophical  pa  ■ 
heads  of  these  various  systems  all  observations  we 


blindly.  That  conditions  such  as  these  coul  Pp 
real  medical  writers  worthy  to  arrest  our  aten'^^ 
evident.  Besides  the  universities,  the  cloisters  we 
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practice  of  surgery,  though  frequently  against  the  wishes 
:heir  superiors.  Those  who  taught  medicine  at  the  univer- 
se and  other  institutions  of  learning  usually  also  practiced 
they  did  little,  however,  with  surgery,  and  spent  much  of 
:r  time  commentating  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Of  the 
cticing  physicians  proper,  some  had  an  established  resi- 
ce,  others  traveled  from  place  to  place.  The  former  were 
ally  men  systematically  trained  at  the  universities  and  were 
ated  the  right  to  practice  their  art  under  certain  provisions. 
!se  being  laid  down  in  an  edict  of  Frederick  II  in  1224,  by 
ue  of  which  no  individual  in  the  kingdom  who  had  not  been 
mined  previously  and  created  a master  by  the  school  of 
Brno  could  practice.  It  required  that  the  study  of  logic, 
; is  philosophy  and  philology,  be  pursued  for  three  years 
a course  in  medicine,  including  surgery,  for  five  years, 
student  had  to  furnish  a certificate  of  legitimate  birth  and 
3 attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  examined  publicly 
the  therapeutics  of  Galen,  the  first  book  of  Avicenna  and 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  He  could  not  enter  legally  into 
Btice,  however,  until  he  had  served  a year  as  apprentice  to 
older  and  experienced  physician.  Besides  these  resident 
icists,  there  were  those  who  practiced  as  traveling  scholars, 
ig  from  place  to  place,  often  in  company  with  a buffoon  or 
:rake,  visiting  the  markets  and  places  of  public  gathering, 
Brtising  their  “wares.”  This  species  of  charlatan  played  no 
11  part  in  the  practice  of  medicine  during  the  whole  of  the 
die  Ages.  The  pure  surgeons  of  the  day  were  obliged  to  fol- 
the  teachings  of  a faculty  for  one  year.  This  period  was 
>ted  principally  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Further  know- 
e pertaining  to  their  art  they  gleaned  from  a master  to 
m they  were  apprenticed.  They  were  given  the  title  of 
istri  chirurgiae  and  permitted  to  practice  surgery  only, 
y of  these  were  resident  surgeons  and  members  of  guilds. 
Brs,  as  surgeons  of  the  short  robe,  traveled  about  perform- 
often  brutally  enough,  operations  for  hernias,  cutting  for 
3,  doing  operations  upon  the  eye,  among  which  couching 
first  rank,  and  always  making  sure  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
ivenger  before  the  result  became  manifest.  Lastly,  there 
the  barbers  and  bathers,  the  former  being  privileged  to 
upping  and  bleeding,  extract  teeth  and  set  fractures  and 
cations  and  execute  various  minor  operations  and  often 
gh  they  were  guilty  of  transgressing  upon  the  field  of  the 
>ons.  The  bathers,  like  the  barbers,  did  cupping  and 
ing  and  gave  clysters. 

iring  this  period,  too,  medical  superstition,  growing  as  it 
ipon  a soil  so  well  prepared  by  vainglorious  philosophy 
by  a scholasticism  which  had  usurped  all  clear  human 
ning,  had  reached  a high  stage.  Faith  in  the  healing  in- 
ce  of  certain  astrological  phenomena  was  universal,  as  also 
elief,  heightened  by  religious  fanaticism,  that  the  divine 
mce  could  and  always  did  alter  and  direct  the  functions 
3 body.  Belief  in  the  evil  workings  of  the  devil,  the  heal- 
f the  sick  by  the  power  of  the  saints  and  through  relics, 
sts  and  gems  was  in  high  favor  throughout  the  Middle 


seventeenth  century.  Closely  associated  with  these  beliefs  was 
that  in  the  magic  art  and  magic  medicine.  Though  con- 
demned by  early  Christian  emperors,  its  ideas  still  survived 
and  its  methods  frequently  shade  so  insensibly  into  the  super- 
stitution,  yes,  into  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  this  period 
that  it  often  becomes  imposible  to  decide  to  which  of  these  do- 
mains the  one  or  the  other  belongs. 

In  the  lowest  Hell,  where  punishment  for  graver  sins  awaits 
the  doomed,  Dante  sees  among  others  the  workers  in  the  magic 
art.  One  of  these  Virgil  points  out  to  him  as  Michael  Scott — 

* * * who  of  a verity 

Of  magical  illusions  knew  the  game.  (Inf.  XX,  116.) 

Scott,  astrologer  of  the  Hohenstauffen  monarch,  Frederick 
II,  deserves  our  recognition  as  the  supposed  translator  of 
Avicenna’s  commentary  on  Aristotle’s  De  Animalibus.  The 
workers  in  magic  medicine  who  are  associated  with  Scott  in 
this  Bolgia  are  referred  to  as  they  who 

* * * wrought  their  magic  spells  with  herb  and  image. 

(Inf.  XX,  123.) 

The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  gems  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Michael  Psellus 
(1020-1105),  whose  book  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  stones 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  medieval  medical  literature.  How 
deeply  this  belief  had  taken  root  we  can  gather  from  later 
medical  writers.  Cardan  and  Paracelsus  gave  space  to  its 
promulgation.  From  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors, 
the  sixth  edition  published  in  1672,  I quote  the  following. 
Browne  writes:  “ That  lapis  lazuli  hath  in  it  a purgative  fac- 
ulty we  know ; that  bezoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  judaicus  diureti- 
cal,  coral  anti-epileptical  we  will  not  deny.  That  cornelians, 
jaspis,  heliotropes  and  bloodstones  may  be  of  virtue  to  those 
intentions  they  are  employed,  experience  and  visible  effects  will 
make  us  grant.  But  that  an  amethyst  prevents  inebriation; 
that  an  emerald  will  break  if  worn  in  copulation ; that  a dia- 
mond laid  under  a pillow,  will  betray  the  incontinency  of  a 
wife;  that  a sapphire  is  preservative  against  enchantments; 
that  the  fume  of  an  agate  will  avert  a tempest  or  the  wearing 
of  a chrysophrase  make  one  out  of  love  with  gold  as  some  have 
delivered,  we  are  yet,  I confess  to  believe  and  in  that  infidelity- 
are  likely  to  end  our  days.” 

Dante  refers  several  times  to  the  mystic  virtue  of  gems, 
recounting  the  ruby,  topaz,  heliotrope  and  sapphire.  Led  by 
Beatrice  into  the  Empyrean,  its  splendor  and  brightness  be- 
reaves Dante  of  his  vision,  but  with  the  aid  of  Beatrice  and  by 
the  virtue  derived  of  drinking  from  the  waters  of  the  river 
of  light  he  becomes  enabled  to  see. 

Both  of  the  Courts  of  Heaven  made  manifest  (Par.  XXX,  96.) 

Out  of  this  river  issued  living  sparks, 

And  on  all  sides  sank  down  into  the  flowers. 

Like  unto  rubies  that  are  set  in  gold.  (Par.  XXX,  64.) 

The  water  of  this  river,  Beatrice  informs  him,  he  needs  must 
drink  that  his  sight  might  comprehend  all  the  gladness  of  that 
Heaven.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Dante’s  reference  to  the 
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ruby  here  rests  upon  the  belief  that  the  ruby  powdered  and 
taken  in  water  cured  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

It  was  during  Dante’s  time  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  earlier  times  very  great,  rose  to  an  almost 
exclusive  idolatry.  By  prayer  her  aid  was  invoked  in  the  cure 
of  all  ailments,  though  her  particular  virtues  in  this  respect 
were  believed  to  manifest  themselves  at  the  natal  hour.  It  is 
of  interest  in  this  connection  to  quote  from  the  Calendaria 
of  Cardanus  (1505-1576)  who  by  the  aid  of  astrology  affirms 
that  in  this  event  the  request  to  the  Virgin  would  be  sure  to 
be  complied  with,  if  on  the  first  day  of  April  at  8 a.  m.  a prayer 
invoking  her  aid  were  offered.  On  the  fifth  terrace  of  Purga- 
tory, Dante  hears  uttered  amid  the  weeping, 

*****  “Sweet  Maryl” 

***•••** 

Even  as  a woman  doth  who  is  in  chad-birth.  (Purg.  XX,  19.) 
In  Paradise  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor  Cacciaguida  recites  of 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Florentine  customs  in  his  day 
and  adds  to  such  a beautiful  life, 

Did  Mary  give  me,  with  loud  cries  invoked.  (Par.  XV,  133.) 

The  same  spirit  relating  of  his  birth,  says  of  this, 

Prom  uttering  of  the  Ave,  tUl  the  birth 
In  which  my  mother,  who  is  now  a saint, 

Of  me  was  lightened  who  had  been  her  burden.  (Par.  XVI,  34.) 

As  mentioned,  faith  in  the  medical  virtues  of  the  saints 

°f  ^ d6Vil  WSS  markedly  manifest  dur- 
ng  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  shared  by  all  classes.  As  late  as 
e seventeenth  century  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  still  preva- 
lent among  many  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

duceVag6  PageaDt  °f  the  Chur0h  Militant  st-  is  intro- 

One  showed  himself  as  one  of  the  disciples 
Of  that  supreme  Hippocrates,  whom  nature 
Made  for  the  animals  she  holds  most  dear.  (Purg.  XXIX  136  ) 

.oL“‘;  2T12  'urei 

>•«>,,  i„  a,  mL.  r,i^ra™  cir'i"? 

SjWester  i»  mring  hi,  >0  St. 


i m 


This  probably  finds  its  source  in  the  T i 
Voragine  (1230-1398).  I have  been  on  M ”fa/w'ea>  by  & 

that  Sylvester’s  aid  was  speciallj  invoked  ffith 

rosy.  Under  this  heading  may  be  added  a th®  CUre  of  leP' 
In  Paradise,  Dante  is  examini  by  St  T T * ^b”  reference- 
By  the  refulgent  flame  of  that  saint  b ’ u °hn  ^ Chnstian  love. 
be  for  the  moment  bereft  of  his  sieht  aT'  80  dazzled  as  to 

The  I",  th.  lund  of  AauU.  Sm. 

gives  Dante  back  clear  vision  It  ' 




m: 


the  clergy.  Be  it  remembered  that  Pare  (lolf-issm : 
never  able  to  quite  divest  himself  of  his  belief  in  sails, 
monsters.  Firmer  and  more  enduring  was  the  belief  - 
agency  of  the  devil,  afflicting  humanity  with  disea*  a 
various  forms.  The  epidemic  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance  in  th  h 
teenth  century,  for  instance,  was  attributed  to  the  ev£  s 
ings  of  the  devil.  Not  alone  in  the  creation  of  disease  wer, 
activities  made  manifest,  but  as  Martin  Luther,  in  seer: 
with  the  existing  belief,  seeks  to  have  us  believe,  the  it!,-, 
spirit  was  not  loath  to  assume  the  rights  which  should  lex 
mitted  only  to  the  husband : “ Es  ist  wahrlich  ein  jrr. 
sehrecklich  Exempel  dass  der  Teufel  kann  die  Leutepr 
dass  er  auch  Kinder  zeuget”  (“Tischreden”).  Amor 
references  expressing  the  evil  workings  of  the  devil,  the  fo'j 
ing  one  serves  well  to  portray  this  medieval  conception: 

And  as  he  who  falls,  and  knows  not  how, 

By  force  of  demons  who  to  earth,  down  drag  him, 

Or  other  oppilation  that  binds  man. 

When  he  arises  and  around  him  looks. 

Wholly  bewildered  by  the  mighty  anguish 

Which  he  has  suffered,  and  in  looking  sighs.  (lot  XXIV. : 

By  " other  oppilation I infer  with  Dr.  Carlyle  and  5 
venuto  that  Dante  would  have  us  understand  tie  fc 
epilepsy.  This  surely  is  a more  likely  interpretation  than  t 
given  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  believed  that  by  it  is 
gout,  dropsy  or  catarrh.  The  epileptics,  and  insane  in : 
ticular,  were  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  devil,  a belie.: 
propounded  by  Origenes,  and  later  greatly  furthered  kj 
church.  The  treatment,  often  most  inhuman,  consisted 
in  prayers,  pilgrimages  and  exorcisms  or  in  the  adminisK 
of  remedies  assumed  to  contain  divine  puissance.  Thu;  h 
of  Spain  (f  1277) : 

Who  down  below  in  volumnes  twelve  is  shining.  (Par.  XII.  l 

tells  in  his  Thesaurus  pauperum,  that  the  charms  of  tie  Bl- 
are discarded  by  him,  but  that  to  keep  free  from  epileps; 
needs  but  suspend  about  the  neck  a piece  of  paper  upon 
are  written  the  names  of  the  Saints  Caspar,  Melchior  *- 
Balthasar. 

Beaching  the  tenth  gulf  of  hell,  Dante  meets  the  fc- 
and  alchemists,  who  as  punishment  for  their  offea®  - 
afflicted  with  diverse  plagues  and  diseases.  This  gives  k® 
casion  to  liken  the  intensity  of  their  affliction  to  the  sa er* 
during  the  plague  of  Aegina. 

I do  not  think  a sadder  sight  to  see 
Was  in  Aigina  the  whole  people  sick, 

(When  was  the  air  so  full  of  pestilence, 

The  animals,  down  to  the  little  worm, 

All  fell, 



Than  was  it  to  behold  through  that  dark  valley 
The  spirits  languishing  in  divers  heaps. 

This  on  the  belly,  that  upon  the  back 
One  of  the  other  lay,  and  others  crawling 
Shifted  themselves  along  the  dismal  road. 

We  step  by  step  went  onward  without  speech. 

Gazing  upon  and  listening  to  the  sick 
Who  had  not  strength  enough  to  lift  their  bodies  ^ : 
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Metamorphoses,  YII),  an  excerpt  of  which  from  Stonestreefs 
mslation  will  prove  of  interest. 

Their  black  dry  tongues  are  swelled  and  scarce  can  move, 
knd  short  thick  sighs  from  panting  lungs  are  drove. 

They  gape  for  air,  with  fiatt’ring  hopes  t’abate 
Their  raging  flames,  but  that  augments  their  heat. 

Mo  bed,  no  covering  can  the  wretches  bear. 

But,  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  open  air. 

They  lie,  and  hope  to  find  a pleasing  coolness  there. 

The  suff’ring  earth,  with  that  oppression  purst, 

Returns  the  heat  which  they  imparted  first. 

• • * • * * * 

Here  one,  with  fainting  steps,  does  slowly  creep 

Ter  heaps  of  dead,  and  straight  augments  the  heap; 

Another,  while  his  strength  and  tongue  prevailed,  - 
Bewails  his  friend,  and  falls  himself  bewailed; 

This  with  imploring  look  surveys  the  skies. 

The  last  dear  office  of  his  closing  eyes, 

3ut  finds  the  Heavens  implacable  and  dies. 

i the  sixteenth  Canto  of  Paradise,  Dante  deplores  the  down- 
11  and  degeneracy  of  Florence  and  its  citizens,  a cause  for 
rich  he  sees  in  the  introduction  of  families  from  the  neigh- 
ring countries  and  villages.  He  is  told  by  Cacciaguida  that, 

Sver  the  intermingling  of  the  people 

las  been  the  source  of  malady  in  cities, 

ts  in  the  body  food  it  surfeits  on.  (Par.  XVI,  67.) 

id 

fo  hear  how  races  waste  themselves  away, 

Will  seem  to  thee  no  novel  thing  nor  hard, 

Seeing  that  even  cities  have  an  end.  (Par.  XVI.  76.) 

iese  lines  have  been  variously  interpreted.  Longfellow 
■ites:  “Boccaccio  seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the 
irit  of  this  canto,  when  lamenting  the  desolation  of  Florence 
the  plague  in  1348.”  It  appears  that  following  the  epi- 
mics  of  Rome.  (1167)  and  that  of  Venice  (1172)  there 
itinued  to  occur  in  Europe  at  intervals,  with  more  or  less 
itement,  outbreaks  of  a prevailing  pest,  to  culminate  again 
that  horrible,  devastating  epidemic,  the  Black  Death,  which 
is  estimated  depopulated  Europe  during  the  three  years, 
18-1351,  of  twenty-five  million  human  lives.  It  is  unfortu- 
:e  so  careful  a recorder  and  acute  observer  as  Dante  has  left 
no  account  of  any  plague  visitation,  for  it  appears  con- 
vable  that  if  not  an  eye  witness  he  must  have  had  plague 
•rors  related  to  him.  The  view  of  Dante  that  the  inter- 
lgling  of  people  is  an  exciting  cause  of  the  spread  of  diseases 
cities  was  expressed  by  both  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  cen- 
ies  before.  Thucydides  (Jowett’s  translation)  writes  of  the 
gue  of  Athens:  “As  to  its  probable  origin  or  the  causes 
ich  might  or  could  have  produced  such  a disturbance  of  na- 
e,  every  man,  whether  a physician  or  not,  will  give  his  own 

[lion The  crowding  of  the  people  out  of  the  country 

> the  city  aggravated  the  misery ; and  the  newly  arrived  suf- 
;d  most.  For,  having  no  houses  of  their  own,  but  inhabit- 
in  the  height  of  summer  stifling  huts,  the  mortality  among 
n was  dreadful  and  they  perished  in  wild  disorder.”  Plu- 


people  were  persuaded,  “ that  the  sickness  was  occasioned  by 
the  multitude  of  out  dwellers  flocking  into  the  city  and  a num- 
ber of  people  stuffed  together  in  the  height  of  summer  in  small 
huts  and  close  cabins  where  they  were  forced  to  live  a lazy  in- 
active life,  instead  of  breathing  the  pure  open  air  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.” 

With  the  anatomical  references  in  the  Divine  Comedy  must 
be  associated  those  to  physiology,  for  it  was  not  until  the  late 
sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  that  physiology  was 
placed  upon  a pure  rational  and  scientific  basis  through  the  la- 
bors of  such  masters  as  Galileo,  Newton  and  Borelli  in  physics 
and  in  particular  through  the  efforts  and  discoveries  of  Harvey, 
Hales,  Magendie,  Spallanzani  and  others  of  their  type,  but 
especially  those  of  Haller,  who  has  been  and  is  still  honored 
with  the  proud  appelation  of  the  father  of  physiology.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  Dante  is  largely  that  propounded 
by  Galen.  As  deserving  of  notice  Galen  was  the  first  to  apply 
methods  of  experimentation  and  vivisection  to  physiology 
(Baas).  Unfortunately  he  so  overburdened  his  teachings  of 
this  science  with  false  speculations  and  visionary  conceits  that 
these  more  than  his  experimental  science  left  their  impress 
upon  the  Middle  Ages.  To  enter  upon  the  physiology  of  Galen 
would  lead  beyond  the  confines  of  this  paper.  It,  as  did  all 
of  what  was  Galen’s,  exercised  a paramount  influence  over 
medicine  and  was  most  firmly  and  slavishly  adhered  to. 

For  a better  interpretation  of  the  medical  references  that 
follow  a brief  outline  of  the  salient  points  of  Galen’s  physiology 
or  better  philosophico-physiological  views  may  not  be  amiss. 
Galen  believed  that  in  man  there  are  three  actuating  im- 
pulses— namely:  spirits,  humors  and  solids.  The  solids  he 
divided  into  simple  or  similar  and  organic  or  compound.  The 
former  being  represented  by  the  bones,  flesh,  nerves,  etc.,  the 
latter  by  the  arms,  legs,  head,  etc.,  because  these  are  formed 
of  the  several  similar  parts.  The  dynamical  forces  of  the  soul 
or  pneuma  he  divides,  with  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  into 
four  primordial  qualities:  heat,  cold,  dryness  and  humidity. 
These  by  their  individual  or  united  action  influence  all  trans- 
formations of  the  human  system.  This  pneuma  vitalizes  in 
the  body  a natural  spirit,  located  in  the  liver  and  renal  veins ; 
an  animal  spirit  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  a vital  spirit  in 
the  arteries  and  heart.  Subordinate  to  these  are  special  facul- 
ties of  the  body  that  function  occasionally,  as  the  attractive,  the 
repulsive,  the  retentive  and  the  secreting  faculties.  The  nat- 
ural spirits  originating  with  the  veins  in  the  liver  proceed  from 
thence  with  the  blood  to  the  heart,  to  be  mixed  with  air,  which 
that  viscus  attracts  from  the  lungs,  and  uniting  with  it  forms 
the  vital  spirit.  This  is  then  conducted  by  the  arteries  to  all 
parts  of  the  system,  but  chiefly  to  the  brain  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  animal  spirit.  By  these  essences  the  action  of 
production,  nutrition  and  growth  are  maintained. 

From  the  general  character  of  Galen’s  presentation  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sanguinary  fluids  it  is  a rational  conclusion, 
perhaps,  to  assume  his  practical  acquaintanceship  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  but  whether,  as  some  medico-historical 
writers  would  have  us  believe,  a knowledge  of  the  utility  of  the 
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venous  valves  and  of  the  true  function  of  the  heart  was  alone 
essential  to  deck  him  with  the  laurels  that  have  come  to  Harvey 
■had  better  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fruitless  speculation. 

Of  more  than  common  interest  are  the  references  found  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  relating  to  the  circulatory  system.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Dante  speaks  of  the  pulse 
and  distinguishes  between  veins  and  arteries,  and  upon  this 
fact  alone  several  of  his  commentators  have  chosen  to  base, 
in  part  at  least,  the  contention  that  Dante  knew  medicine,  or 
would  infer  that  he  antedated  Harvey  even.  Thus  Sehlosser 
m his  Welt  Geschichte  writes,  “Anatomie  und  Physiologie 

[kannte  er]  besser  als  man  fur  seine  Zeiten  denken  sollte 

Erst  durch  Harvey  wurde  namlich  die  Lehre  vom  Blutlauf 
diesseits  der  Alpen  verbreitet.  Dante  deutet  aber  gleich  in 
Anfange  seines  Gedichts  auf  Puls  und  Blutadem  hin.”  The 
passage  to  which  Sehlosser  has  reference  occurs  in  the  first 
canto  of  the  Inferno.  Dante,  being  driven  back  from  the  path 
he  pursued  by  the  she  wolf,  implores  Virgil’s  protection  with 

“ 1,0  thou  protect  me  from  her,  famous  Sage, 

For  she  doth  make  my  veins  and  pulses  tremble.”  (Inf.  I,  89.) 

In  recounting  the  humiliation  of  Provenzan  Salvani,  to  which 
he  bowed  himself,  that  he  might  save  his  friend,  the  shame  of 
which  was  so  great  that 


He  brought  himself  to  tremble  in  each  vein.  (Purg.  XI,  138.) 

This  throbbing  of  the  pulses  finds  more  forcible  expression 
when  Dante  finds  himself  deprived  of  Virgil’s  guidanceT 

* * * * * “Not  a drachm 

Of  blood  remains  in  me  that  doth  not  tremble.”  (Purg.  XXX,  46.) 

Mood^r  °l  “0t  Dante  distinSuished  art«ial  from  venous 
blood  is  perhaps  given  expression  to  in  the  ninth  canto  of  Pur 

gatory,  where  Dante  likens  the  third  and  uppermost  stairs  of  the 
"d “ ”*d*  »■  TOhra 


As  blood  that  from  a vein  is  spirting  forth.  (Purg.  IX,  101 ) 

Lanfranchi  (+  1315)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  t a 
tmguish  between  arterial  and  venous  hemorrhage  Dam 
pears  to  have  shared  with  Galen  i r ( ® ' Dante  t 

»■  >». «».  .h.  ™ 

pressed  in  several  passages  T]10  u , , fe‘  Thls  ls  f 

Dante  that  the  fidelity  which  he  FmW  v De  Vinea  te 
his  master  was  of  such  be 

sleep  and  pulses  (life)  (lnf  fjpA, ' at  he  hereby  lost  1 
d.i  cw,  „iliDg  hu  put  ^ >( 

* * * * the  deep  wounds,  through  which 

Issued  the  blood  wherein  I had  my  seat!  (Purg  V 73  > 

In  the  same  book  we  are  told  that  Ph™*  n 
veins  (Purg.  XXIII,  74).  M?t  llbera*ed  us  with  1 

It  is  rather  striking  to  note  the  t 
makes  to  vision,  its  anatomy  aid  pwlT  refcrences  Dan 

- - 


with  optics,  and  at  one  time  suffered  from  sever,,, 
trouble,  appears  to  have  left  a.  profound  impress  t;-- 
He  speaks  of  it  in  the  Convito,  saying  that  the  stars  lf» 
to  him  as  seen  through  a fog,  and  that  he  regained  hi;  i- 
vision  only  after  a lengthy  rest  of  his  eyes  in  dark  a; 
surroundings  and  by  the  application  of  cold  comp®- . 
this  may  naturally  have  rendered  him  more  acutdv  as 
to  matters  pertaining  to  vision.  The  effects  of  the  brigt.i  c 
are  well  expressed  in 

Even  as  a man  who  gazes,  and  endeavors 
To  see  the  eclipsing  of  the  sun  a little, 

And,  who  by  seeing  sightless  doth  become, 

So  I became  before  that  latest  fire.  (Par.  XXV,  US.) 

And  that  condition  of  the  sight  which  is 

In  eyes  but  lately  smitten  by  the  sun 

Bereft  me  of  my  vision  some  short  while.  (Purg.  XXXII. : 

We  meet  with  frequent  references  to  squint  and  are  l4); 
as  volition  moves  the  eyes,  they 
Must  needs  together  shut  and  lift  themselves,  (Par.  HI ' 
We  are  told  of  spirits  who  carried  their  chin  lifted  up 
like  a blind  man.  To  note  the  approach  of  an  ans.< 
opens  to  Virgil  and  Dante  the  gates  of  the  city  of  DsJ” 
calls  upon  Dante  to 
* * * * “Direct  the  nerve 

Of  vision  now  along  that  ancient  foam.”  (Int  Ik’,  13) 
That  the  optic  nerve  effected  the  sight  by  having  ihe  k> 
light  intercepted  and  conducted  to  it  by  the  spirit! 
found  between  the  lens  and  choroid  was  the  accepted  eft- 
in  Dante’s  age.  In  making  known  to  Dante  that  the  ip- 
spirits  know  things  past  and  to  come  but  are  la- 
things present,  a spirit  tells  him : 

“We  see,  like  those  who  have  imperfect  sight, 

The  things,”  he  said,  “that  distant  are  from  ns."  (ln,--v 

We  can  safely  infer,  I think,  that  Dante  has  in  mind  u- 
dition  of  “ old  sight  ” or  presbyopia. 

Roger  Bacon  (1214-1292  (1298))  knew  lenses 
they  were  useful  for  near  vision  in  the  old.  For  optw  i 
poses  they  appear  to  have  been  ground  first  about  Un- 
certain Salvino  degli  Armati,  said  to  have  died  kb- 
monk  of  Pisa,  Alexander  della  Spina,  who  died  in 1 ■’ 
has  been  accredited  with  the  invention  of  spectacles® 
the  promotion  of  their  use.  So  we  see  that  lenses  ot  : 
purposes  really  came  generally  into  use  after  Dant'-  - 
and  that  presbyopia  the  cause  of  the  imperfect  slr 1 ^ 
sees  only,  “ the  things  that  distant  are  from  us  then » 
corrected. 

In  the  Inferno  we  find  the  largest  number  of rc  rI* 
a purely  anatomical  nature.  These  are  for  the 
fact  almost  entirely,  very  general.  The  spirits  in  ^ 
suffering  the  tortures  of  the  condemned,  having  1 
vivisected,  torn  and  mutilated,  their  even-  parts 
meeting  our  poet  thus,  would  naturally  call  upon  e , 
cal  knowledge  of  Dante  to  give  an  adequate  accoun  ^ . 
he  saw.  This  is  done  free  from  all  descriptive  exai 
an  aim  to  present  the  tortures  of  Hell  in  the  mo-t 
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itomy  takes  in  the  poem.  In  the  ninth  gulf  of  Hell,  Dante 
ets  with  Mahomet  who  is, 

ent  from  the  chin  to  where  one  breaketh  wind. 

etween  his  legs  were  hanging  down  his  entrails; 

is  heart  was  visible,  and  the  dismal  sack 

hat  maketh  excrement  of  what  is  eaten.  (Inf.  XXVIII,  24.) 

other  shade  speaks  these  words : 

arted  do  I now  bear  my  brain,  alas! 

rom  its  beginning,  which  is  in  this  trunk.’  (Inf.  XXVIII,  140.) 

■ sees  a demon  clutch  a sinner  by 

* * the  sinews  of  the  feet.’  (Inf.  XXI,  36.) 
e unfortunate  is  transfixed  by  a serpent 
here  where  the  neck  is  knotted  to  the  shonlders.’ 

(Inf.  XXIV,  98.) 

11  another  is  pierced  through 

* * in  that  part*  * * * whereat  is  first  received 
ar  aliment  * * * * » (Inf.  XXV,  85.) 

•y  translates  this  passage,  “ In  that  part  whence  our  life  is 
irished  first  ” (Donde  pnma  e preso  nostro  alimento).  It 
generally  held  down  to  Dante’s  time  that  the  human  foetus 
Jthed  and  was  nourished  through  the  umbilicus  and  by 
ring  upon  the  cotyledons.  This  opinion  is  probably  based 
n the  study  of  the  placentae  in  the  higher  mammals,  especi- 
the  pig,  which  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  anatomical 
lies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  results  obtained  were  as- 
ed  to  apply  also  to  man.  We  can  readily  understand  the 
i in  the  mentioned  belief  if  we  recall  that  in  the  non- 
duate  placentas  (the  forms  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
aals  thus  employed)  the  chorionic  villi  are  concentrated 
definite  patches  or  cotyledons,  which  at  birth  separate 
i the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  without  tearing  the 
r away.  The  spirit  of  Guido  Count  of  Montefeltro  tells 
te  that  the  deeds  he  did  were  given  him  by  his  mother 

ile  I was  still  the  form  of  bone  and  pulp.  (Inf.  XXVII,  73.) 

passage  conforms  with  the  belief  current  during  the 
ter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  from  the  semen  are  first 
ied  the  membranes — “ pulp  ” — a portion  of  these  are  then 
(formed  into  cartilage  and  bone,  another  into  blood  vessels, 

5,  nerves  and  so  on.  In  another  passage  Dante  refers  to 
osition  standing  next  to  Virgil  as  being 

,n  that  s*3e  where  people  have  their  hearts.  (Purg.  X,  48.) 

mneetion  with  this  line  one  should  recall  that  Galen,  bas- 
lis  opinion  upon  the  finding  in  animals,  assigned  also  to 
uman  heart,  a position  in  the  center  of  the  thoracic  cavitv. 
mained  so  until  Vesalius  (1513-1564)  gave  it  its  true 
ion. 

rhaps  of  greatest  interest  among  the  medical  references 

iinal  cord, 
ndon  of  Achilles, 
venth  cervical  vertebra. 
ie  navel. 


w miorm  mmseii  on  the  natural  process  involved  in  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  human  body,  begs  Virgil  to  enlighten 
him.  \ irgil  prays  Statius  that  he  give  to  our  poet  the  enlight- 
ment  sought.  Statius  then  turns  to  Dante  with 

*****  “Son,  if  these  words  of  mine 
Thy  mind  doth  contemplate  and  doth  receive, 

They’ll  be  thy  light  unto  the  How  thou  sayest. 

The  perfect  blood,  which  never  is  drunk  up 
Into  the  thirsty  veins,  and  which  remaineth 
Like  food  that  from  the  table  thou  removest, 

Takes  in  the  heart  for  all  the  human  members 

Virtue  informative,  as  being  that 

Which  to  be  changed  to  them  goes  through  the  veins. 

Again  digest,  descends  it  where  ’t  is  better 
Silent  to  be  than  say;  and  then  drops  thence, 

Upon  another’s  blood  in  natural  vase. 

There  one  together  with  the  other  mingles, 

One  to  be  passive  meant,  the  other  active 
By  reason  of  the  perfect  place  it  springs  from; 

And  being  conjoined,  begins  to  operate, 

Coagulating  first,  then  vivifying 

What  for  its  matter  it  had  made  consistent. 

The  active  virtue,  being  made  a soul 
As  of  a plant  (in  so  far  different, 

This  on  the  way  is,  that  arrived  already) 

Then  works  so  much,  that  now  it  moves  and  feels 
Like  a sea-fungus,  and  then  undertakes 
To  organize  the  powers  whose  seed  it  is. 

Now,  Son,  dilates  and  now  distends  itself 
The  virtue  from  the  generator’s  heart, 

Where  nature  is  intent,  on  all  the  members. 

But  how  from  animal  it  man  becomes 
Thou  dost  not  see  as  yet;  this  is  a point 
Which  made  a wiser  man  than  thou  once  err 
So  far,  that  in  his  doctrine  separate 
He  made  the  soul  from  possible  intellect, 

For  he  no  organ  saw  by  this  assumed. 

Open  thy  breast  unto  the  truth  that’s  coming, 

And  know  that,  just  as  soon  as  in  the  fcetus 
The  articulation  of  the  brain  is  perfect, 

The  primal  Motor  turns  to  it  well  pleased 
At  so  great  art  of  nature,  and  inspires 
A spirit  new  with  virtue  all  replete, 

Which  what  it  finds  there  active  doth  attract 
Into  its  substance,  and  becomes  one  soul, 

Which  lives,  and  feels,  and  on  itself  revolves. 

And  that  thou  less  may  wonder  at  my  word, 

Behold  the  sun’s  heat,  which  becometh  wine, 

Joined  to  the  juice  that  from  the  vine  distils. 

Whenever  Lachesis  hath  no  more  thread, 

It  separates  from  the  flesh,  and  virtually 
Bears  with  itself  the  human  and  divine; 

The  other  faculties  are  voiceless  all; 

The  memory,  the  intelligence,  and  the  will 
In  action  far  more  vigorous  than  before. 

Without  a pause  it  falleth  of  itself 
In  marvellous  way  on  one  shore  or  the  other; 

There  of  its  roads  it  first  is  cognizant. 

Soon  as  the  place  there  circumscribeth  it, 

The  virtue  informative  rays  round  about, 

As,  and  as  much  as,  in  the  living  members. 

And  even  as  the  air,  when  full  of  rain. 

By  alien  rays  that  are  therein  reflected, 

With  divers  colors  shows  itself  adorned. 

So  there  the  neighboring  air  doth  shape  itself 
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Into  that  form  which  doth  impress  upon  it 
Virtually  the  soul  that  has  stood  still. 

And  then  in  manner  of  the  little  flame. 

Which  followeth  the  fire  where’er  it  shifts, 

After  the  spirit  followeth  its  new  form. 

Since  afterwards  it  takes  from  this  its  semblance, 
It  is  called  shade;  and  thence  it  organizes 
Thereafter  every  sense,  even  to  the  sight 
Thence  is  it  that  we  speak,  and  thence  we  laugh; 
Thence  is  it  that  we  form  the  tears  and  sighs, 
******* 


According  as  impress  us,  our  desires 
And  other  affections,  so  the  shade  is  shaped, 

And  this  is  cause  of  what  thou  wonderest  at”  (Purg.  XXV,  33.) 


I have  given  this  discourse  of  Statius  thus  complete,  both 
for  its  medical  interest  and  for  its  exemplifying,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  one  passage  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  Dante  in  blending  into  poetry  his  science,  phil- 
osophy and  theology.  Comments  upon  this  passage  are  not 
wanting.  Averroes,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Galen,  Aristotle  and  Hip- 
pocrates are  mentioned  as  co-contributors.  Quotations  from  the 
lengthy  dissertations  of  these  authors  bearing  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  cannot  be  given  here,  but  a few  brief  notes  may 
serve  to  add  interest  to  it.  The  perfect  Mood  which  is  not  taken 
up  by  the  veins,  is  the  arterial,  the  abode  of  the  vital  spirits,  the 
venous  blood  serving  merely  in  nutrition.  In  the  heart  the 
blood  is  perfected;  this  appears  purely  an  adoption  from  Galen. 
Dantes  view  relative  to  the  “mingling”  of  the  sexual  ele- 
ments to  which  he  refers  as  blood,  is  expressed  figuratively. 
The  male  element,  the  semen,  was  believed  even  in  verv  ancient 
times  to  contribute  directly  as  such  in  the  formation  of  the 
fcetus,  for  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  taught  that  it  came  from 

UdeParTh  ! 1T<ly;  and  Galcn  from  1110  bl00d  “ the  tes- 
ticle. The  female  element  was  generally  also  regarded  as 

semen;  this  Galen  leads  from  the  ovary  downward  through  the 

eohT  LtUCt9  (the  Fall°piaa  tubeB>  and  during  and  after 
wition,  beheves  it  to  be  uniformly  mixed  with  the  male  ele- 
ment. Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  held  the  female  semen  to  be 
a vaginal  secretion  which  during  coition  was  increased  in 
quantity.  Aristotle  states  that  the  female  nroiects  1, 
into  the  os  uteri,  where  also  that  frT 

these  minghng  are  from  thence  ^ ^ u 

halation  ,n  the  manner  we  inhale  through  mouth  or  w u" 
Dioscondes,  whom  Dante  mentions  by  name  Tnd  ZC 
were  of  the  opinion  that  in  r i 800  Athenams, 

serves  as  the  material  mass  and  that  the'  Late  blood 

to  the  new  life.  The  conception  tw  .1?  S!men  &lves  form 
sive  and  the  other  active  is  nrohnM  ^ ^ elements  is  pas- 

who  taughtthatthetmen  oft  % , ° Wr0Wed  fro“  G^n, 
consistency  than  that  of  the  femak  which  ktt  ^ ^ °f  deDSer 
with  the  greater  “coldness  of  J ,,  tter  m accordance 
fluid  and  acted  merely  as  an  excinknl’  I*8  C°lder  and  very 
giving  rise  to  the  foetal  membrane  \ and  Mtritive  material, 
was  concerned  in  the  , °nlL  while  the  male  i 


"a  *•  - «■  niKSKS 
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plete.  In  man  the  vegetative  soul  in  its 
verted  into  the  sensitive  soul.  The  “ man  ” referred  to;;, 
ius  as  wiser  than  Dante  is  generally  accepted  to  be  ter 
He  who  taught  that  the  minds  of  all  men  were  pm®, 
one  and  the  same  universal  intellect.  It  may  be  adder 
science  and  philosophy  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  ti;: 
soul  of  the  new  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  Gol 

The  purely  medical  references,  i.  e.,  to  internal  »V 
leave  no  doubt  that  Dante  was  in  possession  of  more  ik  j 
lay  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  medical  science,  li. 
markedly  apparent  that,  as  compared  to  the  purely  ante, 
references,  these  are  characterized  by  a much  great: . 
seriptive  exactness,  denoting  a keener  study  and  insight:: 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  stop  to  recall  the  stay  r 
which  anatomy  had  lapsed  during  the  thirteenth  and  t 
fourteenth  centuries.  Medicine,  through  the  impulse  sire 
by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  freer  dissemination  of  Greet : 
cine,  continued  more  active  and  certainly,  though  in  a 
measure,  progressive,  while  anatomy  on  the  contrary  ku 
where  Galen  had  left  it. 

Leprosy,  so  prevalent  during  the  thirteenth  century,  i=~ 
quently  referred  to  by  Dante.  He  tells  of  two  spirits  srj 
flicted : 


I saw  two  sitting  leaned  against  each  other, 

As  leans  in  heating  platter  against  platter, 

From  head  to  foot  bespotted  o’er  with  scabs; 

And  never  saw  I plied  a currycomb 
By  stable-boy  for  whom  his  master  waits, 

Or  him  who  keeps  awake  unwillingly, 

As  every  one  was  plying  fast  the  bite 
Of  nails  upon  himself,  for  the  great  rage 
Of  itching  which  no  other  succor  had. 

And  the  nails  downward  with  them  dragged  the  scab. 

In  fashion  as  a knife  the  scales  of  bream, 

Or  any  other  fish  that  has  them  largest  (Inf.  XXIX 

Evidently  Dante  seeks  to  picture  what  we  today 
nodular  or  tubercular  leprosy,  in  the  advanced  stage  * 
there  is  frequently  associated  pain,  irritation  an  ^ 
tion,  which  latter  when  excessive  gives  rise  to  an  >P 
not  unlike  that  of  ichthyosis,  whereupon  rests  the  poe  - 
ence  to  the  scales  of  fish.  The  ultimate  loss  of  t e n-  ^ 
disease  finds  expression  in  these  words,  addrest 
to  a leper  who  plies  himself  with  scratching- 


“ * * * so  may  thy  nails  suffice  thee 
To  all  eternity  unto  this  work.”  (Inf.  XX  , 


Dante  meeting  his  friend  Porese  among  the  ®P>  ‘ ^ 


gatory,  recognizes  him  only  by  hearing  his V01C€’ 
pealed  to  with 


“Ah,  do  not  look  at  this  dry  leprosy, 


Entreated  he,  “which  doth  my  skin  discolor,  ^ ^ 
Nor  at  default  of  flesh  that  I may  have.”  u 


The  nodular  form  of  leprosy,  attacking 
face  and  ears,  often  enlarging  these  and  givmg 11 


ing  of  nodules  on  the  brow,  with  a coni 


of  the  nos'.  Pp"; 


natural  furrows,  especially  at  the  root  — 
a peculiar  lion-like  aspect,  to  which  the  aneien » = 
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uauuiu  nt*  * t icmcu  iaj  ltrcuguiae  Him. 
he  crusaders  were  largely  instrumental  in  disseminating 
>sy  in  Europe.  It  had  reached  its  height  at  about  the 
that  Dante  lived,  abating  gradually  until  in  the  latter  part 
le  sixteenth  century  it  disappeared  practically  from  the 
)f  endemic  diseases  in  middle  Europe.  The  belief  in  its 
igious  nature,  established  in  ancient  times,  led  to  the  isola- 
of  those  suffering  with  it.  In  Europe  and  especially  in 
were  special  institutions  (lazzeretti)  erected  for  lepers, 
lv  in  secluded  places  or  beyond  the  city  gates.  The  in- 
s of  these  were  under  general  surveillance,  and  were  given 
lany  places  special  clothing,  marked  to  indicate  their 
tion,  or  had  to  carry  a wooden  rattle  to  make  known  their 
oach  or  a cane  with  which  to  point  out  or  touch  what  they 
3d.  Means  of  support  other  than  begging  was  denied 
, and  they  were  generally  shunned  or  treated  as  outcasts, 
is  expressed  in  an  address  of  Dante  to  two  spirits — 

not  your  foul  and  loathsome  punishment 

ce  you  afraid  to  show  yourselves  to  me.”  (Inf.  XXIX,  107.) 

further  great  scourge,  widespread  over  most  of  Italy  and 
lern  Europe,  was  malaria.  A short  excerpt  taken  from 
■ay’s  Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  depicting  the  devastation 
alaria  in  Italy,  is  not  without  interest  in  this  connection, 
sading  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eome, 
re  informed  that,  “The  treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake 
mis  malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms;  and  its  shores,  al- 
;h  there  are  no  traces  of  a marsh,  are  deserted,  excepting 
3 a few  sickly  hamlets  are  scattered  on  their  western 
s.  The  ground  is  cultivated  in  many  places  down  to  the 
■’s  edge,  but  the  laborers  dare  not  sleep  for  a single  night, 
ig  the  summer  or  autumn,  on  the  plains  where  they  work 
iy ; and  a large  tract  of  beautiful  and  productive  country 
luced  to  a perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  calamity, 
ing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  appearance  of  the  lake, 
ut  a single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and  with  scarcely  a 
n habitation  within  sight  of  Bolsena ; and  nothing  per- 
can  give  the  traveler  who  visits  Italy  for  the  first  time 
re  impressive  idea  of  the  effects  of  malaria.”  In  the 
gulf  of  Hell  the  spirits’  suffering  is  intense,  such  that 
t writes  of  it, 

t pain  would  be  if  from  the  hospitals 
aldichiana,  'twixt  July  and  September, 
of  Maremma  and  Sardinia 
he  diseases  in  one  moat  were  gathered, 
was  it  here,  and  such  stench  came  from  it 
rom  putrescent  limbs  is  wont  to  issue.  (Inf.  XXIX,  46.) 

’s  mention  of  the  time  “ ’twixt  July  and  September  ” in- 
3 that  period  of  the  year  in  which  malaria  was  at  its 
The  marshy  regions  of  Italy,  the  Maremma,  along  the 
>f  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Magra  to  that  of  the  river  Volturno,  were  up  to  within 
ratively  recent  times  uninhabitable  because  of  the 
d prevalence  of  malaria.  Systems  of  drainage  and  fill- 
have  now  made  this  region  habitable  and  converted  it 
rich  and  fertile  area.  In  Dante’s  time  these  marshes 


about  the  Lake  of  Bolsena.  What  stench  must  have  been 
created  in  the  hospital  wards,  such  as  they  were,  where  coction 
or  suppuration  was  above  all  things  promoted  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  and  other  surgical  lesions ! Of  interest  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference.  Dante,  who  is  to  mount  upon  the  back  of 
Geryon,  becomes  unnerved. 

Such  as  he  is  who  has  so  near  the  ague 
Of  quartan  that  his  nails  are  blue  already, 

And  trembles  all,  but  looking  at  the  shade.  (Inf.  XVII,  85.) 

Very  probably  the  chills  and  rigors  characteristic  of  the  cold 
stage  in  malaria  are  here  thought  of.  However  the  term, 
quartan,  most  usually  applied  to  one  form  of  malaria  in  the 
present  day,  had  in  Dante’s  age  a more  general  and  wider  ap- 
plication. The  classification  of  fevers  in  vogue  then  being  into 
semitertians,  tertians,  quartans,  quintans,  septans  and  nonans. 
The  prognosis  depended  much  upon  whether  these  were  inter- 
mittent or  protracted,  whether  diurnal  or  nocturnal.  The 
quartan  fever  was  considered  as  not  only  free  from  evil  conse- 
quences but  even  favorably,  in  that  it  was  thought  to  often 
carry  off  other  diseases  with  which  the  patient  suffered. 

The  following  lines  intimate  Dante’s  keen  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  are  of  interest  in  their  medical  allusion.  He  sees 
a spirit  stung  by  a serpent;  the  spirit  looked  at  his  aggressor, 

* * * but  said  naught; 

Nay,  rather  with  feet  motionless  he  yawned, 

Just  as  if  sleep  or  fever  had  assailed  him.  (Inf.  XXV,  88.) 

Dante  probably  gleaned  this  from  observing  the  lassitude  and 
desire  to  yawn  and  stretch  which  is  so  commonly  felt  at  the  on- 
set of  intermittent  fevers  and  particularly  so  in  the  first  stage 
of  malarial  paroxysms. 

In  the  tenth  gulf  of  Hell,  Dante  is  held  fascinated  by  a dis- 
pute and  wrangle  between  two  sinners,  Adam  of  Brescia,  a 
counterfitter,  and  Sinon,  the  Greek,  who  persuaded  the  Trojans 
to  accept  the  wooden  horse.  Of  the  former  we  are  given  this 
description : 

I saw  one  made  in  fashion  of  a lute, 

If  he  had  only  had  the  groin  cut  off 
Just  at  the  point  at  which  a man  is  forked. 

The  heavy  dropsy,  that  so  disproportions 
The  limbs  with  humors,  which  it  ill  concocts, 

That  the  face  corresponds  not  to  the  belly, 

Compelled  him  so  to  hold  his  lips  apart 

As  does  the  hectic,  who  because  of  thirst 

One  tow’rds  the  chin,  the  other  upward  turns.  (Inf.  XXX,  49.) 

Adam  confides  to  Dante  his  craving  for  a drop  of  water  and 
tells  him  that  his  memory  of  verdant  streams  dries  him  up 
more 

Than  the  disease  which  strips  my  face  of  flesh. 

(Inf.  XXX,  70.) 

So  heavy  is  he  with  his  dropsy  that  in  a hundred  years  he  can 
not  move  an  inch.  Upon  request  of  Dante,  Adam  gives  infor- 
mation of  his  neighbor,  Sinon  of  Troy,  who  is  smoking  as 
“ a wet  hand  does  in  winter,”  and  who  reeks  with  acute  fever. 
Sinon  becomes  angered  at  Adam  for  the  account  given  Dante 
of  him,  and  to  avenge  this  strikes  Adam 
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* * * with  the  fist  upon  his  hardened  paunch 

It  gave  a sound  as  if  it  were  a drum.  (Inf.  XXX,  102.) 

Adam  retaliates  by  striking  Sinon  in  the  face  “ that  did  not 
seem  less  hard,”  than  Adam’s  paunch.  An  altercation  between 
these  two  then  follows,  in  which  Sinon  addresses  Adam  with 

“And  rueful  be  it  to  thee  the  whole  world  knows  it.” 

“ Rueful  to  thee  the  thirst  be  where  with  cracks 
Thy  tongue,”  the  Greek  said,  “ and  the  putrid  water 
That  hedges  so  thy  paunch  before  thine  eyes.”  (Inf.  XXX,  119.) 

To  which  the  false  coiner  makes  reply, 

*****  “So  is  gaping  wide 

Thy  mouth  for  speaking  evil,  as  ’tis  wont; 

Because  if  I have  thirst  and  humor’  stuff  me, 

Thou  hast  the  burning  and  the  head  that  aches, 

And  to  lick  up  the  mirror  of  Narcissus 

Thou  wouldst  not  want  words  many  to  invite  thee.” 

(Inf.  XXX,  125.) 

To  diagnose  the  disease  with  which  Dante  would  have  us  know 
Adam  is  afflicted  may  appear  to  he  of  idle  purpose;  but  grant- 
ing permission  to  speculate,  the  heavy  dropsy,  the  wasted  fea- 
tures may  be  assumed  to  conform  to  the  ascites  and  facies  met 
with  in  hepatic  cirrhosis.  And  the  hectic,  with  cracked  tongue 
longing  for  water,  with  a paunch  that  when  struck  sounds  like 
a drum,  and  again  the  facial  expression  (Hippocratic  facies), 
brings  to  mind  general  peritonitis,  for  it  is  common  to  see 
these  both  in  one,  and  the  patient  down  with  hepatic  cirrhosis 
dies  of  secondary  peritonitis.  Dante’s  remark,  applied  to 
Sinon,  whom  he  saw  “smoking  like  unto  a wet  hand  in  winter,” 
is  probably  learned  from  Hippocrates.  Francis  Adams’  trans- 
lation of  Hippocrates’  treatise  on  Airs  contains  the  following 
remarks:  “A  common  fever  (epidemic)  therefore  is  such 
because  all  draw  in  the  same  breath  (pneuma).”  Hippo- 
crates afterwards  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  rigors  which,  however  is  not  very  intelligible,  and 
then  of  the  febrile  heat  and  sweats  which  succeed  them 

wafer  ’’  Tt,  t0  “°°ndeD8ed  steam  of  boiling 

Tv  i T,her"'6  C°nCermn"  droPsy  current  in  Dante’s  day 
, 'wgely  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  their  opinion! 
being  the  code  taught.  Hippocrates  held  that  there  were  “ Z 
kinds  of  dropsy,  the  one  anasarca,  which  when  formed  is  in 

~ 0ther  18  “Paaied  with  emphysema  (tympan- 
ites!1) and  requires  much  good  fortune  tn  1 

triumph  over  it.”  Galen’s  commentary  on  tbi«  t0 

m place  of  two  dropsies  there  are  three  at  l i °mS  US  tbat 
these,  anasarca,  ascites  and  tympanites  I'Tjt  ? 

given  by  Paulus  iEgineta.  llke  °Plmon  is 

almost  Ifnr^klfbTrpwTc-  iD  n mediCal  affinnation 
spirits  punished  for  soothsaying™^? 16  WUh  the 

to  see  before  them  and  foretell  thi  'V’  because  they  sought 


‘ nre. 


P- 


And  backward  it  behooved  them  to  advance, 

As  to  look  forward  had  been  taken  from  them. 

Perchance  indeed  by  violence  of  palsy 

Some  one  has  been  thus  wholly  turned  awry; 

But  I ne’er  saw  it,  nor  beieve  it  can  be.  (Int  HI,  ip 

The  physicians  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Divine  i : 
we  can  dismiss  with  a few  remarks,  for  in  accordiwr: 
nature  of  the  poem  they  are  given  no  opportnniivtep 
their  art.  For  the  same  reason  also  we  meet  within 
sence  of  any  reference  to  therapeutics.  The  physician; : 
most  part  are  but  mentioned  by  name  and  grouped  fit 
spirits  in  interesting  assemblages  and,  like  all  of  it 
characters,  are  presented  merely  as  representative  type,  : 
entering  the  first  circle  of  the  Inferno,  the  Limbo,  tk 
those  virtuous  but  unbaptised,  finds  among  the  spirit;: 

Galen,  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna, 

Averroes  who  the  great  Comment  made.  Gut  IV,  HI! 

In  their  circle  also. 

Of  qualities  I saw  the  good  collector, 

Hight  Dioscorides.  * * * * (Inf.  IV,  liO.) 

Associated  with  these  are  the  philosophers  and  ofe . 1 
spirits,  the  master  of  this  throng, 

All  gaze  upon  him  and  all  do  him  honor.  (Int  IV,  IS!) 

is  Aristotle.  Of  these  Hippocrates,  Averroes  and  A' 
receive  further  mention  in  the  Comedy.  In  an  a®®®  *' 
Dante  makes  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things  instead  • 
vine,  he  mentions  Taddeo,  as  type  representative  of  u 
lowing  the  former.  A like  allusion  is  found  in  the  1 

One  after  laws  and  one  to  aphorisms.  (Par  ^ 11 

Here  undoubtedly  Dante  refers  to  the  well-to°wn  AP 
of  Hippocrates.  . .., 

Whether  or  not  Dante  knew  these  masters  by 
need  not  concern  us,  though  it  is  fair  to  assume 
at  least  in  part  and  his  many  commentators  appear 
this,  especially  on  the  ground  that  to  join  the  gu 
cians  and  apothecaries  some  knowledge  of  medicine  * 
been  his  as  a prerequisite.  . . 

To  the  medical  student  these  names  are  familiar  ^ 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  too  well  known  to  re?ul1 
ment,  excepting  perhaps  that  Aristotle  camem  ™ 
medicine  really  only  through  his  physiology  an 
in  the  field  of  comparative  anatomy. 


that  i 
torr 
si:. 


uve  auauuuj. 

Avicenna  (980-1037),  surnamed  by  the  A»  * 
of  Physicians,  enjoyed,  next  to  Galen,  the i gw  - 
in  the  medical  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  e a . 
hundred  and  five  known  writings,  his  an0*  ^ ^ 
system  of  medicine  in  five  books,  was  * e ^ ^ 
medical  art  and  in  its  Latin  translation  ^ 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  His  ^P11 
by  the  nullity  of  his  time,  was  gained  more  ^ ^ 
nical  abilities  and  high  cast  positions  than  • ^ 
accomplishments.  His  works  were  large  y me 
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book  on  this  subject.  He  is  said  to  have  recognized  some 
hundred  plants.  From  among  his  medicines  some  are 
i place  in  the  pharmacopeias  of  today,  among  others,  cas- 
il,  cinnamon,  fern  and  aloes. 

erroes  (1126-1148),  like  Aristotle,  philosopher  rather 
physician,  translated  the  writings  of  the  latter  into  Arabic 
which  tongue  they  were  rendered  into  Latin,  first,  it  is 
3,  in  1472.  His  writings  are  of  interest  to  the  physician 
iat  they  have  supplied  numerous  commentaries  to  those 
ristotle,  treating  on  medical  subjects,  and  in  opposing 
r of  Galen’s  views.  The  writings  of  the  authors  mentioned 
those  most  extensively  employed  as  texts  in  medicine  in 
ime  of  Dante;  from  them  the  profesors  in  medicine  read 
leir  classes,  explaining,  translating  and  making  com- 
iums  from  and  comments  to  them, 
laddaeus,  of  Florence  (1215-1295  (1303))  was  a eontem- 
■y  of  Dante.  He  held  a professorship  in  medicine  in  Bol- 
Through  his  efforts  the  practical  introduction  of  Arabic 
ces  into  the  medical  schools  of  Italy  was  largely  due.  He 

0 generally  accredited  as  being  the  first  known  medieval 
r who  assayed  in  good  faith  and  with  excellent  judgment, 
lite  the  philosophy  of  the  age  with  rational  medicine. 

1 his  professional  career  resulted  the  translation  of  Aris- 
eommended  by  Dante  in  the  Convito,  and  his  com- 

s on  the  Aphorisms  and  Prognostications  of  Hippocrates 
Galen.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  early  commentators  of 
e as  having  been  the  most  skilled  physician  of  his 
nd  in  originality  equal  to  Hippocrates.  Dante’s  choice  of 
is  a representative  of  those  engaged  in  pursuit  of  worldly 
s may  rest  upon  the  quoted  fact  that  Thaddaeus  was 
ins  for  his  exorbitant  fees  and  his  covetousness.  We  are 
hat  in  1285  he  asked  three  thousand  Bolognese  lires  and 
eort  to  and  from  the  place  for  his  services  in  attending 
alian  nobleman. 

might  add  to  this  list  of  physicians  the  names  of  some 
vhile  not  referred  to  by  Dante  as  such,  yet  deserve  recog- 
i from  the  medical  student.  From  among  the  ancients  to 
Dante  gives  a place  in  the  Divine  Comedy  we  may  select, 
s of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles  (to  whom  we  owe 
rms  amnion  and  chorion),  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Epi- 
and  Zeno.  These  philosophers  were  metaphysicians  and 
:ists  (natural  philosophers)  as  well,  and  in  those  caga- 
xercised  a very  essential  influence  upon  Greek  medicine, 
hilosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  busied  themselves 
ntally  with  medicine,  that  being  a branch  of  medieval 
ophy,  are  represented  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
as,  Hugo  de  St.  Victaire  and  Peter  of  Spain.  The 
ns  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  exercised 
; profound  influence  upon  the  medicine  and  the  natural 
« generally  during  the  entire  Middle  Ages  following  the 
in  which  they  lived. 

sidered  by  themselves,  the  medical  references  in  the 
Comedy  give  no  reliable  index  from  which  to  form  an 
a of  Dante’s  medical  knowledge.  True  some  few  give 


without  doubt  he  gleaned  also  from  observation,  yet  we  can  ill 
afford  to  claim  these  as  the  product  of  a mind  especially  trained 
in  medicine.  For  the  most  part  the  references  are  popular  and 
general  and  at  best  tend  to  give  but  a partial  reflection  of  the 
medicine  current  in  Dante’s  time.  As  we  read  it  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  it  is  the  medicine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Arabic,  and  interwoven  with  theology  and  mysti- 
cism. Whether  what  it  expresses  was  Dante’s  belief  we  can 
not  decide.  Dante  may  have  believed  with  some  of  the  ablest 
minds  of  his  day  in  the  virtue  of  gems  and  amulets,  in  magic 
.and  in  the  healing  powers  of  the  saints  and  the  evil  workings 
of  the  devil,  or  he  may  have  shared  these  beliefs  as  little  as  we 
do  today.  His  age  professed  such  beliefs  and  he  may  have 
availed  himself  of  its  creed  in  medicine,  as  in  other  things,  the 
better  to  induce  appreciation  of  his  poem,  for  he  intended  it 
to  be  read  by  all  men  and  therefore  wrote  it  in  the  “ vulgar  ” 
tongue.  The  medicine  in  Homer,  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  has 
not  proved  these  authors  to  have  been  physicians,  neither  can 
that  of  the  Divine  Comedy  or  for  that  matter,  that  in  any  of 
Dante’s  writings  make  out  Dante  a physician.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  was  only  as  a poet  that  Dante  was  great  and  original, 
and  whether  physician  or  not,  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  to  us,  but  drew  upon  it  merely  as  he 
did  upon  all  those  branches  of  science  and  art  with  which  his 
genius  and  wide  range  of  learning  had  acquainted  him  to  con- 
tribute their  share  in  the  making  of  the  pillars  of  that  endur- 
ing superstructure  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  ineffaceable  mirror 
of  the  Dantean  Age. 
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V J 4J 

ElfrblTanErabnlIlant  811(1  °UtSpoken  critic  of  the  French 
uabethan  Era,  m a conversation  with  Louis  XIV,  informed 

SLT^iSvt  0Kninb;inf  T his  opinion  of  -- 

thin  „ y th  cleverly  replied : “ Sire  in  all 

things  are  you  successful.  You  had 

youfwish"  WethLZrlitawhat°thhaVe 

he  always  felt  a kind™  for  foe  pLf'humoY  T’d8’*011^ 

sonages,  could  not,  in  foe  opinmn  o^fexivST “ ^ 
est  litterateur  in  prance  A1V’  ^ the  great- 

”» - t™, 

Rochefoucauld  have  all  been  • ^ HaCIne’  La  F<®taine,  La 
who  has  made  t while  “fdT  T?*"*  W tbe 
Dunng  life  Moliere  suffered  intense  ^ T*"81  centuries- 
tlon  by  the  populace  and  the  nobilitv  7 E°m  laCk  °f  apprecia- 
superciliously  foward  the  iverS  man  ^ behaved 

very  poor.  Twice  he  was  imprison^t”1  * He  was 

for  the  payment  of  certain  debts  fo,J  °f  laok  of  funds 
attempts  to  organize  a theatre  The 5 Wete  Incurred  in  his 

At”'!  T1!e  faCUHy  0f  medicine  was  silent??  8gainst 
At  death  he  was  refused  consecrated  h ’ bT'USe  of  lmpotency. 
date  from  Louis  XIV  secured  for  him?  ’ 811(1  0nly  a man- 
funeral  He  was  interred  on  ™ f lgl0«s  rites  at  his 
ex  ton  forgot  to  mark  the  grave  wherein  M'r?he  h^'6  or 
that  even  the  last  resting  place  of°‘  Moli0ro  was  laid,  so 
dramatists  is  not  known.  f the  latest  of  French 

All  the  sciences  were  nt  fird  * , 

mrfici,,  Wh.t  „«  do  ao(  « So  „„ 

The  physician  as  the  expounder  of  fo  681  0r  ridicule 
medic, ne  has,  in  all  ages,  caused  f ^ ySteiou8  science  of 
been  the  butt  of  criticism  fro?  “ tbe  t!mid  and  has 
who  have  understood  have  g™  8kephoa-  Only  a f“ 
their  just  honor  and  respecf  ° physioia“  and  his  aJ 
Moliere  was  not  of  these  TT 

the  true  value  of  medicine,  butt  8t°°d’  1 firndy  believe 
practice  of  ,t  in  the  seventeenth  !88  di^d  with  the 
degraded  in  enth  century.  Whon  • 8 lke 

' " and  when  foe  nh™  80161106  is 
Physician  pursues  the 
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methods  of  the  charlatan,  there  is  certain  to  aris  i , 
opposition  to  such  flagrant  ignorance  and  dishoK ' 
dramas  “Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,”  “ The  flyirr .' 
cian  ” “ The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself,”  and  “TM>. 
Love  ” were  the  direct  outcome  of  a healthy  feiii: 
with  a profession  whose  only  claim  to  efficacy  was  tin) 
not  changed  since  foe  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Gsk- 
which  took  more  pride  in  black  gowns  and  Latin 
than  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  When  it-  is  said  that  1!- 
was  feared  by  churchmen  and  physicians  one  has  sail,: 
against  the  reputation  of  the  physicians  of  three  days.  A: 
who  was  so  logical  as  to  be  against  the  clergy  of  thir- 
teenth century  must  have  had  enough  cause  for  opp«.' 
medical  faculty  of  the  time. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  was  bom  in  Paris  in  then': 
January,  1622,  six  years  after  the  death  of  the  idl- 
est dramatist  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  His  late 
industrious  and  thrifty  upholsterer.  That  the  Poqnth 
ily  was  well-to-do  is  to  be  seen  from  the  inventory  ?« 
the  will  of  Jean  Baptiste’s  mother.  She  bequeathe!  • 
ware  and  goldware  and  certain  diamonds  to  the  h>® i' 
her  family,  and  left  each  of  her  children  an  inherite- 
five  thousand  livres.  The  story  extant  that  the  fat®- 
atist  suffered  from  the  tight-fistedness  of  his  father  is  in.- 
ble.  Doubtless  his  father  with  the  usual  bourgeois  resp-y 
gold,  was  dissatisfied  with  foe  tastes  of  his  son.  h*®1- 
he  paid  his  eon’s  debts  and  saw  to  it  that  the  boy  r‘ 
an  education  above  that  of  the  average  lad  of  the|»' 
When  yet  a boy,  Jean  Baptiste  found  his  f>te> 
distasteful.  The  attraction  of  the  streets,  what  pfo ' 
were  to  be  seen,  was  more  to  him  than  the  disgusting  n,  ■ 
of  the  upholsterer’s  shop,  where  success  depended  up)- 
lihess,  punctuality  and  lacquey-like  fawning  upon  w- 
tomers.  Moliere  was  never  punctual  nor  strictly or 
certainly  he  never  could  toady,  and  lacking  ttas j?  . 
there  was  naught  in  his  ancestor’s  business  to  please1^ 
smell  of  glue  in  his  father’s  shop  could  not  satis  fo  _ 
who  loved  the  odors  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  an 
of  the  fields  and  the  sunshine  and  the  forests- 
The  streets  of  Paris,  though  very  narrow  an 
in  those  days,  were  quite  gay.  Swashbuckling  ® ...  ; 
haughtily  strutted  about  and  were  very  happy  m P 
duels.  They  fought  for  insults  to  the  king  or  t hi® 
or  to  prove  foe  superiority  of  certain  sweetheart- 
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drama,  fought  a dozen  times  and  killed  ten  adversaries 
3er  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  own  elephantine  proboscis, 
ttes,  wenches  and  quacks  traversed  all  the  thoroughfares, 
accosted  all  passers-by  who  seemed  capable  of  spending 
sous.  In  certain  main  streets,  it  was  especially  inter- 
g.  In  the  rue  de  Pont  Neuf,  the  comedians  of  the  day 
to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Here  young  Jean 
iste  was  Bellerose  and  Mondory  and  Gros  Guillaume, 
amous  artists  of  that  time,  who  set  the  audiences  roaring 
leir  coarse  jests  and  phantastic  contortions.  Here,  also, 
aw  Guillot  Gorju,  the  actor  quack,  who  ridiculed  les 
scins,  and  whose  sharp  witticisms  Moliere  incorporated 
■ into  his  dramas. 

t the  age  of  fourteen  Moliere  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College 
lermont  near  Paris,  where  he  associated  with  sons  of  the 
lity.  Here  he  undoubtedly  saw  Prince  Armand  de  Conti 
later  became  his  patron.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
this  prince  ever  so  much  as  talked  to  the  low  born  Poquelin, 
e else  is  known  of  Molibre’s  student  life.  He  studied  for 
1 ti111®  under  Gassendi.  He  especially  admired  Lucretius 
Terence  among  the  ancients  and  Rabelais  among  the 
;ms.  He  left  the  above  named  institution,  after  a course 
-«dy  of  several  years,  for  the  law  school  at  Orleans, 
ere,”  as  his  enemy  Le  Boulanger  de  Chalussay  has  it, 
donkey  could  buy  a diploma.”  However,  he  went  to 
iw  courts  only  once. 

tradition  would  have  it  that  Moliere  studied  for  the 
thood,  but  this  is  wholly  a fable,  for  the  bright-witted, 
villed  Moliere  could  never  brook  a monkish  life  with  its 
ctions  and  monotony.  Still,  if  he  ever  did  intend  to 
ice  law  or  study  theology,  the  purpose  must  have  been 
desultory  than  serious,  for  we  find  him  in  the  month 
nuary,  1643,  fully  embarked  on  the  venturesome  career 
median  and  stage  manager.  (Chatfield-Taylor:  Life 

oliere.) 

avelling,  actor-like,  he  fell  in  with  the  Bejart  family,  a 
ing  band  of  performers,  and- soon  ingratiated  himself 
vor  of  Madeline  Bejart  whom  he  married.  Aided  by 
weetheart  and  the  whole  company,  he  opened  “ The 
rious  Theatre.”  This  venture  was  a failure,  and  after 
imprisoned  twice  for  debt,  Moliere  had  to  flee  Paris  to 
3 another  incarceration  in  the  debtor’s  jail.  Together 
his  company  he  strolled  over  Prance  and  appeared  in 
■aux,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Limoges,  Narbonne  and 
as  at  different  periods,  everywhere  receiving  permis- 
o erect  a stage  to  perform  comedies. 

•cessively  under  the  patronage  of  Duke  D’Epernon  and 
e de  Conti,  the  fortunes  of  the  poet  began  to  flourish, 
e provinces  and  in  the  capitol,  Moliere  kept  his  eyes 
jnd  he  himself  began  to  ridicule  the  foibles  and  vanities 
average  Parisian  bourgeois.  Soon  dramatic  works  fol- 
one  another,  and  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
Torn  this  time  forward  was  quite  a generous  patron, 
g this  period  he  wrote  his  greatest  dramas,  and,  receiv- 
•otection  from  the  king,  he  attacked  the  medical  profes- 


ne  naa  anticipated,  tde  doctors  refused  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  illness.  He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1673. 
“ This  same  day>  ab°ut  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after  the  comedy. 
Monsieur  de  Moliere  died  in  his  house,  rue  de  Richelieu' 
He  had  played  the  part  of  the  said  malade  (Le  Malade 
Imaginaire)  suffering  from  cold  and  inflammation  which 
caused  a violent  cough.  In  the  violence  of  the  cough  he  burst 
a vessel  in  his  body,  and  did  not  live  more  than  half  an  hour 
or  three-quarters  after  the  bursting  of  the  vessel.”  (La 
Grange:  Register.) 

To  fully  comprehend  the  causes  that  led  Moliere  to  wage 
a bitter  warfare  against  medicine  and  the  doctors,  we  must 
briefly  review  the  medical  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Periods  in  which  transpire  changes  from  the  accepted  state  of 
events  and  things  are  ever  characterized  by  violence,  satire 
and  much  bitterness.  The  seventeenth  century  is  the  transi- 
tion era  from  mediaeval  irrationality  and  empiricism  in  medi- 
cine to  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  rationality. 
In  times  of  revolution,  there  are  ultra-conservatives  and  ultra- 
radicals.  The  medical  iconoclasts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
were  opposed  by  the  unreasoning  obstinacy  of  the  Parisian 
medical  faculty,  who  thought  it  a crime  to  venture  out  of 
the  rut  of  prescribed  practice.  “ Who  shall  judge  when  doctors 
disagree,  is  an  old  apothegm.  The  layman  becomes  puzzled 
and  consults  the  quack,  and  the  more  strife  and  contention 
there  is  between  the  various  schools  of  medicine,  the  more  will 
quackery  and  dishonesty  thrive.  Between  the  violent  radical 
and  the  obdurate  conservative,  the  enlightened  cool  headed 
physician  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  practice  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
mere  empiricism.  The  faculty  was  inculcated  with  the  dignity 
of  its  profession,  and  laid  much  stress  on  the  ceremonials  of 
practice.  The  oath  that  a professor  of  medicine  took  when 
nominated  is  quite  characteristic : “ I here  pronounce  faith- 
fully to  teach  in  a long  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  a doctoral 
cap  on  my  head,  a knot  of  scarlet  ribbon  on  my  shoulder.” 
Nevertheless  an  epoch  which  could  produce  such  men  as 
Harvey,  Sydenham,  Malpighi,  Willis  and  many  other  famous 
doctors  whose  names  are  almost  household  words,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a period  of  grotesque  hypocrisy  and  profound 
ignorance.  There  must  be  another  side  to  the  matter,  and  the 
legend  of  the  satirist  must  not  be  wholly  taken  for  granted : 

Longue  peruque,  habit  grotesque, 

A ff eater  un  air  pedantesque. 

Crochet  du  grec  et  du  latin. 

Tout  cela  r6uni  fait  presque, 

Ce  qu'on  appelle  un  medecin. 

Moliere  has  tremendously  exaggerated  in  the  humorous 
episodes  and  the  comic  situations  the  true  condition  of  his 
time.  Disgusted  as  he  was  with  science  that  was  unable  to 
cure  his  disease,  (because  no  science  could  cure  it),  he  sought 
aid  amongst  the  quacks  of  the  Pont  Neuf;  he  consulted  the 
town  criers  and  the  wandering  mountebanks.  If  we  examine 
the  lives  and  works  of  leading  physicians  of  Paris  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  must  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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Moliere’s  doctors,  the  Tombs,  Derfonandres,  Macrotons,  Bahis 
are  mere  burlesques.  That  they  have  survived  such  a long 
period  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  comical  even  if  not 
true,  and  that  in  their  conversation  and  behavior  grains  of 
realism  may  be  discovered. 

Moliere  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  physicians  of 
the  court  Fagon  was  at  that  time  the  chief  physician  in 
attendance  on  the  king,  a position  of  great  dignity  and 
importance.  Fagon  occupied  the  chair  of  Botany  in  the 
Jardin  Royal , and  it  was  his  endeavors  and  studies  that  added 
importance  to  the  science  of  botany.  He  corresponded  with  the 
learned  men  of  the  whole  world,  and  received  from  them  rare 
botanical  specimens  which  he  stored  in  the  Jardin  Royal, 
making  that  institution  the  most  famous  museum  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  1665  he  made  the  first  catalog  of  this  collection 
under  the  title  of  Hortus  Regius.  He  was  a most  honest  man. 
“ His  disinterestedness,”  says  M.  Fauvelle,  “ was  as  wonder- 
ful as  his  learning.  He  abolished  the  buying  of  offices  in  the 
learned  colleges,  and  refused  large  sums  of  money  that  were 
offered  him.  His  modesty  was  very  great,  and  he  always 
sought  to  avoid  the  honors  that  the  faculty  desired  to  confer 
on  him.  Compulsion  was  exerted  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
his  nomination  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences .” 

Dr.  Fagon’s  co-worker  was  Armand  de  Mauvillain,  the 
friend  of  Mol  tore.  de  Mauvillain  was  a physician  of  the  Mont- 
pellier school,  and,  therefore,  an  enemy  of  the  Parisian  faculty. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  this  doctor  gave  a helping  hand  to 
Moliere  in  writing  the  satires  on  Medicine.  Receiving  the 
degree  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1648,  he 
settled  in  the  capital  and  had  quite  a lucrative  practice.  With 
the  advance  of  the  teachings  of  Harvey  and  Malpighi,  he 
became  an  adherent  of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  de  Mauvillain  was  very  learned  and  very  liberal,  and 
the  (mnservatives  considered  him  the  anti-Christ  of  medicine. 

If  he  did  not  resemble  the  physicians  in  Moliere’s  dramas” 
wys  Professor  Funck-Brentano,  “it  was  because  he  was 
Mohbres  physician  himself;  and  this  is  enough  ground  for 
believing  that  de  Mauvillian,  powdered  and  perfumed  as  he 
was  served  and  abetted  his  poet  friend  in  order  to  ridicule 
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Pare.  As  Mr.  Stephen  Paget  says  “it  was  asoruto 
War  for  the  deliverance  of  surgery  from  tie  tab- 
medicine.” 

In  the  year  1575  (April  22),  Pare  published  hisfei 
folio  of  945  pages,  on  surgery.  It  was  written  in  Freni 
that  even  a plain  mortal  (one  not  begowned  or  fer- 
could  understand  every  word  of  it.  The  Faculty  l*-| 
alarmed.  On  July  9 of  the  same  year,  they  met  an):- 
observing  that  Pare  was  only  a barber  surgeon,  thnm  a- 1 
them  by  the  king,  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greet,  tta  a: 
him  with  gross  indecency  and  immorality.  Fite  is  - 
Parliament  called  the  case  for  bearing,  and  carrying  Ibir 
to  the  end,  decided  that  Pare  had  no  legal  right,  to  fib- 
work  on  medicine  without  first  receiving  permission  fe: 
faculty.  The  defence  of  the  eminent  surgeon  w-  p 
shaft  of  sarcasm  against  ignorant  intolerance: 


For  more  than  thirty  years  I have  been  printing  my  ad 
on  surgery  ....  which  made  me  think,  if  I gathered  fie 
gether,  I should  be  doing  a thing  very  agreeable  to  the  pi 
Having  accomplished  it,  and  that  at  an  expense  past  tout 
lo  and  behold — the  physicians  and  the  surgeons  hare  si  kj 
selves  to  obscure  and  suppress  them,  for  this  sole  reason  i 
wrote  in  our  mother  tongue,  in  phrases  quite  easy  to  he  u-. 
stood.  The  physicians  feared  lest  all  who  should  g«  - 
into  their  hands  would  be  advised  how  to  take  care  ol  the- 
ta time  of  sickness,  and  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  call  to-; 
The  surgeons  were  afraid  lest  the  barbers,  reading  to«-  - 
works,  would  receive  full  instruction  in  all  the  operatic-1 
surgery,  and  would  come  to  be  as  good  as  themselves  >-  - 
trespass  on  their  domains. 
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When  Pare  planned  to  publish  his  second  edition,  r.t 
suited  the  faculty,  and  in  order  to  please  them,  h 
his  obnoxious  articles  on  fevers  (which  only  physiciats • 
write  about)  and  included  his  observations  on  it!;  ■ 
in  his  discussion  of  tumors.  This  modesty  ffld  * " I 
pleased  the  “congregated  college,”  and  they  did  w-.-: 
the  publication  of  this  work.  (S.  Paget:  Ambrois  < 
His  Times.) 

The  faculty  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  i- 
aspirations  and  ideas  as  the  faculty  in  the  times  o - 
Valois.  Surgery  was  opposed  because  no  dignifie  p 
would  hold  a knife  in  his  hand,  and  to  elevate  ® 
the  dignity  of  a doctor  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  * 
of  the  blood  was  proscribed  because  it  was  EDS  '■ ' ^ 
blood  did  circulate  it  was  against  the  laws  of  the  act  • _ 
had  no  business  to  flow  contrary  to  the  beliefs  o ’F 
and  Galen.  “ Besides,”  said  they,  “if  the  blood  ® 
is  useless  to  bleed,  because  the  loss  sustained  y 
be  immediately  repaired,  hence  bleeding  is  use ,s- 

the  blood  does  not  circulate.”  , 

ihibited  by  t»  - 
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humorist  of  that  day;”  said  of  Riolan  that  c ' 
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her  systems,  might  rather  be  called  a systemic  phantasy.” 
system  is  based  upon  the  elements  of  chemistry— the 
red  successor  of  alchemy  and  the  first  step  toward  true 
try — ; upon  the  new  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
jod;  and  upon  the  closer  acquaintance  with  the  chyle 
mph  vessels  (which  had  been  acquired  in  this  period), 
1 as  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  the  “ spiritus  and  the 
nnatus  ” of  the  heart.  His  system,  although  its  author 
professes  to  accept  only  “experience  by  means  of  the 
is  constructed  far  less  upon  experience  than  upon 
inclusions  drawn  from  experimental  observations,  whose 
tion  with  his  theory  is  on  the  whole  arbitrary  and 
” (J.  H.  Baas:  Geschichte  der  Mediein.) 
ised  to  their  beliefs  were  the  theories  of  the  Iatro- 
uatical  school  whose  motto  was,  “ In  your  practice, 
1 not  yourselves  with  theories.”  The  originator  of  this 
was  Santorio  Santoro  (1561-1636),  Professor  in  Padua 
nice.  Their  idea  was  to  treat  all  things  with  precision, 
at  all  functions  in  the  body  were  physical  rather  than 
al.  “ Thus  digestion  was  referred  to  as  a process  of 
lical  trituration,  and  the  absorption  of  chyle  was  ex- 
as  due  to  the  pressure  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
ial  movements  upon  the  comminuted  food.  In  a similar 
3 secretions  were  referred  to  as  the  resistance  created 
corners,  curves,  angles,  etc.,  of  the  vascular  system, 
on.” 

Patin  was  a learned  man,  a brilliant  writer  and 
;hly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
3 perfection.  “ His  creed  contained  but  two  articles — 
r and  purging  with  Senna.”  Certainly  he  was  not  a 
jut  with  mediajval  intolerance  he  opposed  all  who  were 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  might  have  been  of 
it  Moliere  has  said  “ that  a dead  man  is  only  a dead 
id  is  of  no  consequence,  but  a neglected  formality  does 
arm  to  the  entire  profession.”  Guy  Patin  strongly 
in  having  his  patients  die  “ according  to  rule  rather 
recover  in  violation  of  it.” 

re  ridiculed  all  physicians  and  all  medicine.  He  had 
respect  for  the  “ outside  doctor  ” — him  of  Montpellier 
he  had  for  the  members  of  the  Parisian  faculty.  He 
ecially  venomous  against  the  medical  profession  be- 
their  seeming  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill.  Suffering 
d from  a painful  disease  he  became  morose  and  dis- 
,vith  the  futility  of  prescriptions.  Whether  it  was 
n of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  has  been 
l by  some,  in  any  case,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
ndriasis,  it  was  sufficient  to  especially  interest  him  in 
ical  factions  of  his  day.  He  ridiculed  all  of  them 

Uy- 

■e’s  dramas  against  medicine  began  in  his  “ bam 
;”  days.  “The  Plying  Physician”  and  “The  Physi- 
Love  ” are  two  plays  of  inferior  quality  written  by 
ratist  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  The  lat- 
la  is  lost.  In  Le  Mededn  Volant  we  find  Moliere’s 
ek  on  medicine.  Sganarelle,  the  famous  rogue,  under- 


a gunu  uuu 

talks  with  the  pedantic  air,  which  Moli&re  thought  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  physician: 

Hippocrates  says,  and  Galen,  by  undoubted  arguments,  dem- 
onstrates that  a person  is  not  in  good  health  when  he  is  ill.  You 
are  wise  to  place  all  your  hope  in  me;  for  I am  the  greatest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  learned  physician  in  vegetable,  sensitive  and 
mineral  faculty. 

Unlike  other  physicians  he  not  only  looks  at  the  urine  but 
also  tastes  it,  but  like  them  he  is  a stickler  for  formality. 
Upon  being  told  his  patient  is  dying,  he  exclaimed : 

Ah!  let  her  be  careful  not  to  do  so;  she  must  not  amuse  herself 
by  allowing  herself  to  die  without  a prescription  from  the  doctor. 

This  last  remark,  the  author  was  very  fond  of  repeating,  and 
we  find  it  again  in  ‘ The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself.’  ” 

In  another  of  his  farces  “ The  Jealousy  of  Le  Barbouille  ” 
written  during  his  provincial  career  the  doctor  is  still  more 
ridiculed.  Le  Barbouille  is  plagued  by  a shrewish  wife,  who, 
as  fate  would  have  it,  always  gets  the  upper  hand  of  him.  The 
unfortunate  husband  seeks  advice  from  a doctor,  and  like  a 
good  business  man,  accosts  the  physician  and  immediately 
comes  to  the  point: 

Le  B : “I  desire  to  beg  for  an  opinion  on  a question  of 
great  importance  to  me.”1 

The  doctor,  ever  wakeful  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  dignity, 
replies  in  what  he  endeavors  to  make  a very  reproving  state- 
ment : 

You  must  be  very  111  bred,  very  loutish  and  very  badly  taught, 
to  speak  to  me  in  that  fashion,  without  first  taking  off  your  hat, 
without  observing  rationem  loci,  temporia  et  peraonce.  What! 
You  begin  by  an  abrupt  speech,  instead  of  saying  Salve,  vel  aalvua 
aia,  doctor  doctorum  eruditiaaime.  What  do  you  take  me  for,  eh? 

Ho  apologies  will  help.  In  endeavoring  to  excuse  himself, 
poor  Le  Barbouille  gets  more  entangled.  What  astounds  him 
most  is  that  the  doctor  does  not  care  for  money.  “ Well,  I 
made  a mistake,”  he  soliloquizes  puzzled.  “ Seeing  him  dressed 
as  a doctor,  I felt  that  of  necessity  I must  speak  of  money  to 
him,  but  since  he  does  not  want  any,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy  than  to  satisfy  him.”  The  doctor  is  a very  verbose  indi- 
vidual who  is  continually  advising  his  hearers  to  be  brief. 
The  stage  direction  in  the  seventh  scene  is  interesting : 

All  wish  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  quarrel:  The  doctor  ex- 
plains that  peace  is  a fine  thing.  They  all  talk  together,  and 
make  a dreadful  noise.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  Le  Barbouille 
ties  the  doctor  by  the  legs  with  a rope,  throws  him  down  ou  his 
back,  and  drags  him  away.  The  doctor  goes  on  talking  all  the 
time,  and  counts  all  his  arguments  on  his  fingers,  as  if  he  were 
not  on  the  ground. 

Moliere  took  a general  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
Prance.  In  Le  Marriage  Force  he  throws  a shaft  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  Par- 
liament to  confirm  a sentence  dated  Sept,  4,  1624,  which 
condemned  to  death  all  those  who  would  dare  to  attack  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine. 

Sganarelle  meets  two  philosophers  discussing  and  quarrel- 
ling. He  accosts  one,  and  is  met  with  gibberish  that  he  does 
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not  understand.  “Devil  take  the  scholars,”  he  exclaims. 
“ They  will  never  listen  to  anybody.  I see  it  was  the  truth  I 
was  told  and  that  this  Master  Aristotle  was  a talker,  and 
nothing  else.” 

The  doctor  has  a very  good  opinion  of  himself. 


Get  along,  you  are  more  Impertinent  than  the  fellow  who  main- 
tained that  we  ought  to  say  the  form  of  a hat  instead  of  a figure, 
and  I will  prove  it  to  you  at  this  time,  by  the  help  of  demon- 
strative and  convincing  reasons,  and  by  arguments  in  Barbara, 
that  you  are  and  never  will  be  anything  but  a simpleton  and  that 
I am  and  ever  shall  be,  in  utroque  jure,  the  Doctor  Pancrace.  . . . 
A man  of  sufficiency,  a man  of  capacity,  a man  finished  in  all 
the  sciences,  natural,  moral,  and  political.  A savant,  savantissime, 
per  omnes  modos  el  casus.  A man  who  has  a knowledge  suptrla- 
tive  of  fables,  mythologies,  and  histories;  grammar,  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, dialectics,  and  sophistry;  mathematics,  arithmetic,  optics, 
ornicritics,  physics  and  metaphysics;  cosmometry,  geometry, 
architecture,  speculary,  and  Bpeculatory  sciences,  medicine,  as^ 
tronomy,  astrology,  physiognomy,  meteposcopy,  chromaney,  geo- 
mancy. 


The  doctor  gets  out  of  breath  naming  all  these  true  and 
pseudo  branches  of  learning.  He  is  very  intolerant  of  a 
diverse  opinion,  and  would  condemn  anyone  to  the  galleys 
or  scaffold  for  contradicting  him. 

Moliere  ever  attacks  vice,  undauntedly,  uncompromisingly. 
He  seems  to  fear  to  be  too  lenient  with  corruptions,  lest  he 
himself  become  indifferent.  Pope  well  puts  it: 


Vice  is  a monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 

That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen, 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

-Essay  on  Man. 


Not  all  the  doctors  of  Moliere  are  so  indifferent  in  money 
matters  as  is  the  savant  Pancrace  of  Le  Marriage  Force. 
n fact,  the  humonst  rarely  imagined  a physician  who  was 
not  absorbed  in  money  making.  He  is  not  harsh  with  weak- 
mgs  and  sinners.  He  laughs  at  them  heartily,  and  he  expects 
b not  to  condemn  his  Sganarelles  and  Gros-Renes  and  Mas- 

ar.1,  6S'  1 ,1S  true  tkat  thev  are  deep-dyed  rogues  but  he 

miles  at  their  escapades  and  is  very  lenient  with  their  delin- 

alwaJ  eseem?  oSh  phy9iciaM  and  “vents.  There 

t W , J te  8omctlMg  rankling  in  his  heart  against 

, learned  men.  He  considered  them  hypocrites  took 
and  villains.  Humorist  though  he  was,  he  ne^  k’  S 

sense  of  humor  in  dealing  with  doctors  Mnli-  > pt  hs 

witty  testimony  cannot  be  accented  h f 1 5 SUave  and 

M.uto  2“  «i  i»««. 

Critics  and  editors  of  Moliere  alwavs  W1  , 
upon  to  defend  the  dramatist  for  his  attack  °al!ed 

Mr.  Chatfield-T aylor  in  his  admirll  v °”  the  doctors- 
whole  chapter  to  the  strife  between  Molto”8™1^  deVOfes  a 
and  he  covertly  sneers  at  the  College  of  mV*3  faCulty> 
they  congregated,  resembled  more  an  / V®6’  who’  when 
Senators  than  a meeting  0f  French  S8einbly  of  Homan 
Charles  Heron  Wall  in  his  introduction  to  Pr°fessor 

ceaugnac  finds  it  necessary  to  st.nto  H ^ ^f0nsieur  de  Pour- 
the  doctors  are  not  exam *hat  tha  attacks  upon 


the  doctors  are  not  exaggerated  ” \n  V “ the  attack8  upon 
the  critics  become  partial  and  unjust.  ^ to  defend 


Sei 


Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  is  perhaps  the  tet  foi 
written,  and  Moliere  did  not  feel  called  upon  todoc-j 
but  cause  uproarious  laughter.  He  does  not  attmpr  ; 
us  with  the  sharp  witticism  of  the  comedian;  fa: 
employs  the  broad  humor  and  crude  jests  of  the  clou 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  a lawyer  from  Limoges,  bs; 
Paris  to  marry  Julia  the  daughter  of  Oronte.  I fa 
quainted  with  Paris  and  is  easily  led  astray.  Jnliife?  • 
feel  inclined  to  obey  her  father,  and  her  affections  net:'  T 
upon  Eraste,  a young  fashionable  gentleman.  Is : 
circumvent  the  meeting  between  Pourceaugnac  ail : 
Serigani  the  servant  of  Eraste  persuades  the  ssk 
countryman  to  place  reliance  on  Eraste  and  himself,  t 
pecting,  he  is  conducted  to  two  physicians,  who  readily 
Serigani  that  Pourceaugnac  is  insane,  and  igfa 
wretched  man’s  protestations,  they  argue  and  debate : 
usual  pedantic  style  over  the  malady  of  their  pane: 
consultation  between  the  doctors  is  extremely  witty.  | 
the  senior  physician  has  given  a very  lengthy  and  lie 
learned  discussion  of  the  case,  the  junior  doctor.:1^ 
admiration,  replies: 


hi 


Heaven  forbid.  Sir,  that  it  should  enter  my  tbonds  q 
anything  to  what  you  have  just  been  saying,  fa  te 
coursed  too  well  on  all  the  signs,  symptoms  and  rats  ' 
gentleman's  disease.  The  arguments  you  have  usei  rfa 
learned  and  so  delicate  that  it  is  impossible  that  lie  is  i« » 
and  hypochondrically  melancholic;  or  were  he  not  to: : - 
to  become  so,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  things  yon  Inl- 
and of  the  justness  of  your  reasoning.  Yes,  sir,  yostem 
cally  depicted,  graphice  depinxisti,  everything  that  W51;' 
this  disease.  Nothing  can  be  more  learnedly,  judidoci.  - 
ingeniously  conceived,  thought,  imagined  than  that ; - 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  this  disease  either  as  nsr- 
diagnostic,  the  prognostic  or  the  therapeutic,  and  nottia?^ 
for  me  to  do  but  to  congratulate  this  gentleman  upon  ^ 
your  hands.  All  I should  like  to  add  is  to  let  all  te  * 
and  purgings  be  of  an  odd  number,  numero  dew  i«  I** 
to  take  the  whey  before  the  bath,  and  to  make  him  * ‘J 
plaster,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  should 
the  symbol  of  wisdom. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  comedy  that  is  pa-, 
the  doctors  and  this  is  that  Moliere  as  pointedly  r 
lawyers  as  he  does  the  physicians.  In  fact,  he n * , 
men  of  law  more  than  he  does  the  practitioners  o ■ 

constantly  recWV 


They  have  a refrain  which  they  are 

Your  deed 
Is  plain  and  clear 
And  all  the  gear 
Of  wigs  and  law 
Upon  this  flaw 
One  verdict  bear  .... 
Polygamy’s  a case,  you  find, 
A case  of  hanging. 


o arms 


ism- 


Only  one  man  who  was  not  a doctor  took  up  1: 
u **"’££>* 


of  the  medical  faculty, 
comedy  entitled  Elomire  Hypochondre. 
ges  in  which  he  ridiculed  Moliere  (Elomire)^ 


his** 


who  take  vet?; 

the  mortal  who  has  dared  to  attack  the 


represents  the  doctors  as  learned  men " *jjffnity  of 
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wmww*  i«>w««o  nwc  ui  lit)  apprana- 

> death  Moliere  despised  physicians.  His  last  comedy, 
dade  Imaginaire,  was  written  at  a time  when  he  was 

I and  nearly  dying.  Moliere  himself  acted  the  part  of 
the  imaginary  invalid.  This  drama  is  very  laughable. 

ory  is  very  simple.  Argan,  the  imaginary  invalid,  is 
ltly  employing  a physician  to  prescribe  for  him.  As 
md  wife  says,  “ He  is  a wretch,  unpleasant  to  everybody, 
seous  dirty  habits,  always  a clyster  or  a dose  of  physic 
body.”  His  wife  pretends  great  affection  and  diplo- 
lly  so  manages  affairs  that  her  husband  should  make 

II  in  her  favor,  thus  dispossessing  her  step-daughter 
que.  Her  plan  would  have  been  successful  but  for 
te  the  maid  of  the  intended  victim.  Argan,  desiring 
ice  his  doctor’s  bills,  hits  upon  the  remarkable  scheme 
rying  his  daughter  (who  is  in  love  with  a young,  hand- 
entleman)  to  his  physician’s  son. 

curtain  rises  upon  Argan  sitting  alone  and  adding  up 
ithecary’s  bill. 

, on  the  24th,  a small  insinuative  clyster,  preparative  and 
to  soften,  moisten  and  refresh  the  bowels  of  Mr.  Argan — 
sous. 

, on  the  said  day  in  the  evening,  a julep,  hepatic,  sopori- 
and  somniferous,  intended  to  promote  the  sleep  of  Mr. 
-thirty-five  sous. 

, on  the  26th,  a carminative  clyster  to  cure  the  flatulence 
Argan. — thirty  sous. 

more,  and  still  more.  A goodly  list  and  quite  lucrative 
; medical  man  in  this  case. 

n the  intended  son-in-law,  who  is  to  receive  his  doctor’s 
in  three  days,  comes  to  visit  the  Argan  family,  he 
positively  that  he  is  invested  with  great  learning.  He 
es  the  step-mother  for  Ang61ique  and  pays  her  eompli- 
ntended  for  his  belamour.  His  father.  Doctor  Diafoirus, 
tantly  prompting  him  as  to  good  manners  and  fashion- 
iquette.  His  father,  in  praising  him,  says : 

.11  disputations  has  he  rendered  himself  formidable,  and  no 
passes  but  he  goes  and  argues  loudly  and  to  the  last  ex- 
in  the  opposite  side.  He  is  firm  in  dispute,  strong  as  a 
his  principles,  never  changes  his  opinion,  and  pursues  an 

at  to  the  last  recesses  of  logic But,  above  all,  what 

me  most  is  his  blind  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
i,  and  that  he  would  never  listen  to  the  pretended  dis- 
of  our  century  concerning  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
Unions  of  the  same  stamp.” 

her  words,  asiaine  obstinacy  is  the  marked  character- 
the  future  practitioner.  In  reading  these  lines  we  are 
id  of  the  famous  hero  of  Butler’s  panegyric  on  Puritan- 
udibras,  likewise,  was  strong  in  debate : 

He  was  in  logic  a great  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic; 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A hair  ’twixt  south  and  southwest  side; 

On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 

He’d  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
| Of  argument,  a man’s  no  horse; 


Ana  mat  a iora  may  oe  an  owi; 

A calf  an  alderman,  a goose  a justice. 

And  rooks,  committeemen  and  trustees. 

He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 

And  pay  with  ratiocination. 

All  this  in  syllogism  true. 

In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

(Hudibras,  Part  I,  Canto  I.) 

The  young  doctor  is  very  gallant.  He  graciously  invites  his 
lady-love  to  amuse  herself  bv  assisting  at  the  dissection  of  a 
woman  upon  whose  body  he  is  to  give  lectures;  a new  and 
improved  method  of  gratifying  the  desire  for  fun  in  a young 
girl! 

Once  M.  Argan  refuses  to  take  a prescription  of  his  physi- 
cian. The  latter  does  not  seem  at  all  pleased  about  it : 

What  daring  boldness;  what  a strange  revolt  of  a patient 
"against  his  doctor!  ....  A clyster  which  I have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  composing  myself,  invented  and  made  up  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  art A case  of  high  treason  against  the  faculty. 

The  final  scene  is  an  interlude  representing  the  admission 
of  a student  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  scholars 
and  professors  recite  a piece  composed  of  dog-Latin  and 
French  praising  medicine,  and  in  a burlesque  manner  they 
march  on  the  stage  with  clysters  and  bleeding  pails.  Their 
refrain  is; 

Olysterium  donare, 

Postea  seignare, 

Ensuita  purgare. 

Really  not  a bad  remedy  for  all  diseases. 

Like  Rabelais  before  him,  Moliere  always  makes  us  laugh, 
but  more  than  that  he  makes  us  think.  Undaunted,  he  stood 
alone  and  battled  with  those  in  authority.  Their  endeavors 
to  harm  him  proved  fruitless  and  he  escaped  unscathed.  Un- 
doubtedly Moliere  had  great  influence  upon  his  contem- 
poraries and  we  notice  great  improvement  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  should  not  consider  Moliere  as  an  enemy  of 
medicine,  but  as  a critic  of  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of 
the  medical  practitioners. 
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The  illustrations  of  medical  publications  are  as  a rule  far 
below  the  standard  set  by  other  publications,  both  in  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  the  pictures  and  their  artistic  merits. 
In  many  instances,  in  fact,  medical  illustrations  do  not  aid 
the  text,  but  rather  obscure  it,  and  are  often  crude  in  the 
extreme.  Illustrations  of  medical  books  are  a highly  special- 
ised form  of  art,  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  artists  not  only 
reliable  draughtsmanship  and  adequate  technique,  but  also  a 
thorough  understanding  of  medicine  in  most  of  its  branches. 
It  is  obvious  that  a medical  illustration  can  never  be  a suc- 
cess if  the  artist  does  not  fully  comprehend  the  object  which 
requires  illustration.  It  is  hopeless  here  more  than  else- 
where in  art  for  an  artist  to  attempt  to  draw  or  paint  an 
object  of  which  he  has  no  clear  conception.  Such  a con- 
ception is  absolutely  necessary  because  it  serves  to  create  a 

P1<t?  arti8t’S  miDd  which  must  be  ^ forerunner  or 
mode  of  the  actual  picture  afterwards  upon  his  paper.  Upon 
e clearness  of  this  mental  picture  depends  the  scientist  as 
well  as  the  artistic  value  of  the  drawing,  for  only  under  this 
condition  can  the  artist’s  hand  work  4h  freedom  and  pre 
ci8ion.  * 

the  present  dfty  self-taught, 

fi  °f  ^heti 

inTeTr?  ZZ£  pToi 

*»  opportunity  to  train  l Lit”  “ ^ “ 

have  gained  and  ™ n TT  ’ and  the  experience  they  , 

h.ra  ““C'1  ' 

ever  develop  to  a Wh  do  i Bclence^  110  art  can 

base  its  methods  upon  the wor^the  fT  genCTati°n  Cf^n 
thu^  pmfit  by  the  failures  and  and 

as  Applied  to  Medicine.”  Ite  Mrnr!  h\general  “ Art 
gap  existing  between  art  and*  * * ^e.over 

generation  of  artists  to  illustrate  medi  ’ 1 • train  8 new 
m the  future  and  to  spare  them  the  ^ ]0u™als  and  books 
appointment  of  their  self-tausrht  I*818  °f  Wal  and  dis- 

the  fact  that  medical  illustrating  isPmtrS7'  ^ Vi6W  of 

medicine,  it  is  proposed  that  thelnstre  t^  ““  aH  and 
for  the  needs  of  two  classes : be  designed 

(2)  for  artists.  Experience  inj  ^dents,  and 

promising  pupilB  can  be  obtabed^Tw!"  teUght  Us  tb«t 
and  artists.  from  both  medical  students 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSIT1 

“ ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  MEDICINE.” 

By  Max  Bbodel, 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine. 

A.  Coueses  for  Medical  Stobems. 

1.  A course  of  lectures  to  first-year  class  (or  one  tan* 
during  the  first  trimester.  This  course  Is  intetM  I 
general  Instructions  in  the  elementary  principles  c'-  l 
and  sketching  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  medlciue.  * 

2.  A short  course  In  artistic  anatomy  to  be  gives  la 
second  trimester.  The  purpose  of  this  course  ii  a c 
ment  the  study  of  the  cadaver  In  the  dissecting  rot 

3.  A course  in  actual  drawing  open  to  students  ol  ce 
classes,  to  research  workers  and  to  members  old: t 
for  two  hours  twice  a week  throughout  the  year.  Tar 
will  be  limited  to  12  students. 

The  work  will  first  deal  with  the  exact  study  ol  lira: 
representation  of  medical  objects  of  all  kinds,  lifer  a 
will  lead  to  the  study  of  diagrammatic  drawings  ui  it . 
useful  in  taking  medical  histories  or  illustrate  id 
with  blackboard  sketches.  Lastly,  a suitable  tedui;; 
making  medical  illustrations  for  publication  will  b?  i^., 

4.  Research  workers  who  require  pictorial  representatioo 
research  will  be  taught  the  principles  of  mailer  sat  - 
ings. 


the  proposed 


B.  Coueses  fob  Aetists  and  Abt  Student. 

1.  Special  instructions  to  medical  illustrators  who  dean r.j 

up  advanced  work  in  a particular  branch.  The  l«t-  1 
pend  on  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  chinos 
instructions.  Minimum  fee  {25.00.  Such  course  tr 
taken  at  any  time  during  the  academic  year. 

2.  A regular  course  for  beginners.  This  course  will  en- 

during the  entire  day  throughout  the  academic  year  ite 
1-May  31). 

Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  au  art  school®- 
mit  samples  of  their  art  work.  The  duration  of  the 
course  will  of  necessity  depend  on  the  talent  oi ■■ 
vidual,  the  average  term,  however,  not  excedlng  tvu  r- 
The  fee  is  $100.00  a year. 

Drawings  of  especial  merit  may  be  accepted  and 
the  department  for  publication  and  as  a practical » ■ 
artist’s  ability.  Although  such  drawings  become  tt. 
erty  of  the  school,  the  student  will  receive  aw® 
proofs  after  publication.  All  drawings  and  skews  - 
honored  will  remain  the  property  of  the  student  i 
course  will  be  as  follows:  , 

a.  Anatomical  studies  of  the  skeleton,  ms™*  --i 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  illustra 
thing  studied  is  sketched  or  drawn.  . r; 

b.  Studies  of  fresh  material  at  autopsies  com  j 

microscopic  studies  of  the  various  tiss i 
and  disease.  A number  of  accessory  me 
employed  In  studying  fresh  tissues.  t 

c.  Studies  of  hardened  specimens  from  the  t, 

logical  collections  combined  with  the  1 ■ 
texture  of  the  individual  structures  of  < j ?r 

d.  Based  on  the  foregoing  the  student  Is  raw  , 

the  pictorial  representation  of  /ftSsf 
various  kinds  of  treatment,  and  the 
surgical  operations.  of  the 

e.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  correct 

illustrator  toward  problems  in  meai 
toward  the  conception  of  a , Btt  ■!:' 

general  as  an  aid  to  the  text  and  also  „e , 
t.  Parallel  with  and  supplementing  toes 

Instructions  and  demonstrations  in  ffi,, 
niques  suitable  for  medical  illustrations 
publication.  These  are:  ...Jlieite 

(1)  Half-tone  drawings  In  crayon, 

nique. 

(2)  Water-color  painting.  Diagram’ 

(3)  Line  drawings  in  pen  and  ms. 

(4)  Charts  for  class  demonstrations, 
g.  Studies  of  the  various  methods  ot  v 

the  standpoint  of  the  illustrator. 
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g the  past  year  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  suffered 
•erious  and  costly  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  From 
1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911,  235  deaths  from  this 
.’ere  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  while  for  the 
e the  total  number  of  cases  equaled  1890.  The  ma- 

I. — Typhoid  Fever  in  Baltimore,  January,  1910,  to 
June,  1911. 
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hese  cases  developed  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
is  shown  on  Charts  I and  II.  Up  to  July  1 but  41 
193  cases  had  been  found,  but  beginning  with  this 
disease  began  to  show  a greater  prevalence.  During 
aths  and  110  cases  were  reported;  during  August, 


30  deaths  and  473  cases;  during  September,  49  deaths  and 
398  cases;  during  October,  42  deaths  and  359  cases.  The 
two  subsequent  months,  November  and  December,  showed 
some  falling  off  in  both  case  incidence  and  fatality,  37  deaths 
and  251  cases  occurring  in  November  and  26  deaths  and  106 
cases  in  December.  As  the  cold  weather  of  1911  became  more 
settled  the  cases  diminished  in  number,  55  cases  and  11  deaths 
appearing  in  January,  31  cases  and  3 deaths  in  February,  and 
but  35  cases  and  5 deaths  in  March. 

During  the  year  1909  there  were  136  deaths  from  typhoid 
and  1069  cases;  during  1908,  180  deaths  and  1426  cases;  in 
1907,  230  deaths  and  1417  cases.  Thus  the  year  1910  shows 
more  typhoid  fever  than  does  any  previous  year  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  number  of  cases  recorded  in 
the  Department  of  Health  is  the  largest  since  vital  statistics 
have  been  kept  in  Baltimore,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is  only 
equalled  by  the  figure  for  the  year  1890,  when  247  fatalities 
from  this  disease  were  reported. 

The  deaths  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  also  show 
a great  increase  over  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
In  1909,  20  deaths  occurred  during  August,  but  in  1910  this 
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rose  to  30.  For  September  the  number  rose  from  24  to  49; 
for  October  from  23  to  42 ; for  November  from  10  to  37;  while 
in  December  the  deaths  rose  from  9 to  26,  as  is  shown  in 
Chart  III. 


Chabt  II— Typhoid  fever  in  Baltimore.  January,  1910,  to  June, 
1911.  Case  incidence. 
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CaiBT  III.— Typhoid  fever  in  Baltimore.  January,  1910,  to  June, 
1911.  Mortality.  • 
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any  one  particular  period  has  not  previously  ten  Ha 
in  the  year  1907  there  were  230,  and  in  the  yearly 
deaths.  As  can  be  seen  from  Chart  IV,  typhoid  :»| 
always  existed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Deaths  fen 
first  reported  officially  to  the  Board  of  Health  itaii 
1875.  At  the  end  of  this  year  187  deaths  were  id 
this  cause.  Since  then  statistics  of  the  Departs-:: . 
a constant  recurrence  of  the  disease  from  year  tor* : 
the  earlier  years  the  diagnosis  did  not  rest  upon  &;■  ■ 
grounds  as  at  present,  the  possibility  existing  tint  tag 
laria  and  early  tuberculosis  might  be  included  amoisD 
diagnosed  as  typhoid.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  si: 
tology  of  the  disease  became  better  understood,  as  tit:: 
of  malaria  and  tuberculosis  was  more  frequently  id 
evidence  of  the  parasites  and  not  merely  upon  tty: 
and  finally  as  the  Widal  reaction  was  introduced,  r: 


Chabt  IV.— Typhoid  fever  in  Baltimore. 
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the  recognition  of  typhoid  infection  much 

returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Heal  J 

more  accurate.  Despite  the  fact  that 
merly  considered  typhoid  fever  wouWnow  > . 
this  group,  the  figures  indicate  that  there  ; 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  this  disease , 
more,  as  compared  with  our  increasing]® 
we  had  possibly  the  largest  num  * 0 , j 

„„  to.™  her,.  MI  in  •» 

But  since  then  the  number  of  dea  s ^ 
the  smallest  number  being  reported  in 
mated  population  of  580,000.  , er|ty 

Beginning  with  the  year  1895  yp 
able  disease  in  Baltimore,  and  since  ^ ^ ,, 
become  still  more  exact.  In  tia  1 
ported,  and  2G0  cases,  a mortality  hflTe  iacrK; 
notifications  sent  to  the  Board  o TODStsn!h: 
ally,  the  ratio  of  death  to  case  l“C1  ' ®CThat  if,  *nt: 
in  the  year  1908  it  became  !*•  *• 


Google 
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from  7 to  20#  and  in  private  practice  from  5 to  12#, 
3 usual  figure  for  estimating  the  number  of  cases  of 
.,  based  upon  the  number  of  deaths,  is  10#,  it  is  evident 
: have  in  Baltimore  at  the  present  time  very  complete 
for  this  disease. 

officials  of  the  Board  of  Health,  particularly  Dr.  Jones 
. Stokes,  have  been  interested  in  this  complicated  and 
problem  of  typhoid  fever  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
report  issued  by  Dr.  Bosley  for  the  Health  Department 
7,  Dr.  Jones  has  considered  the  matter  at  great  length 
f observations  that  can  be  made  upon  the  disease  here 
art  with  his  paper  as  the  basis.' 
scussing  this  question,  Dr.  Jones  came  to  the  conclusion 
possible  sources  of  our  typhoid  might  be  named : 

1.  Bathing  in  polluted  water. 

2.  Privy  wells. 

3.  Flies. 

4.  Importation. 

5.  Contact. 

6.  Hydrants  in  yards. 

7.  Water  wells. 

8.  Baw  foods. 

9.  Milk. 

L0.  Drinking  water. 

t we  now  come  to  a consideration  of  these  possible 
we  are  confronted  with  apparently  a hopeless  task, 
tors  which  enter  into  the  situation  are  so  diversified, 
srmation  concerning  the  disease  in  general  is  so  de- 
n those  very  points  which  are  of  prime  importance  in 
ing  the  problem,  especially  the  conditions  which  gov- 
life  history  of  the  responsible  parasite  outside  the 
body,  that  with  the  evidence  at  hand  it  almost  seems 
;h  any  deductions  which  we  can  make  must  be  based 
luffieient  grounds.  Investigations  of  typhoid  fever  in 
ies  where  the  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  in  Balti- 
oeeially  in  Washington  and  in  Richmond,  while  fruit- 
tifically  and  slowly  solving  the  problem  for  those  com- 
, nevertheless  do  not  give  us  conclusions  which  can 
d without  great  caution  to  our  own  city.  The  prob- 
lentially  one  which  must  be  worked  out  by  each  center 
ition  for  itself. 

phoid  fever  may  be  said  to  present  three  definite  as- 
'irst,  it  has  existed  in  Baltimore  from  the  earliest 
ctuating  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  never  falling 
ertain  level,  but  occasionally  rising  above  this  level 
t,  as  in  the  year  1910,  where  it  may  be  regarded  as 
Secondly,  the  disease  arises  essentially  as  a result 
onditions.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  our 
fever  is  imported  from  other  districts.  We  have  in 
the  very  influences  which  lead  to  its  continuous  prop- 
Thirdly,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1906,  when 
all  epidemics  occurred  during  the  colder  months  and 
ly  due  to  polluted  milk  supplies,  the  cases  occurring 


nine  winter  typnoia  compared  witn  our  marked  summer 
rise.  Chart  I for  the  year  1910,  prepared  from  the  Board 
of  Health  Reports,  shows  this  very  clearly.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  variation  here  represented  is  not 
characteristic  of  any  particular  year,  but  represents  a distri- 
bution of  the  disease  by  months  which  is  peculiar  for  our 
typhoid.  While  we  usually  have  but  few  cases  of  the  disease 
in  the  winter  months,  it  never  disappears  entirely.  Typhoid 
fever  with  us  is  a winter  as  well  as  a summer  disease.  With 
the  onset  of  warm  weather,  however,  the  case  incidence  and 
the  number  of  deaths  show  a very  rapid  increase.  During  July 
the  figures  for  both  run  up  rapidly;  during  August  they  in- 
crease still  more  and  the  maximum  is  reached  usually  in  Sep- 
tember or  in  October.  With  the  beginning  of  cold  weather  in 
the  autumn  the  number  of  cases  begins  to  diminish;  this  di- 
minution becomes  marked  in  November  and  December,  but  at 
no  time  do  the  cases  entirely  disappear.  During  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  the  disease  remains  quiescent 
only  to  break  out  again  during  the  next  warm  season  with  the 
most  dreadful  certainty.  A repetition  of  the  summer  epidemic 
each  year  can  be  predicted  with  absolute  confidence. 

We  have  thus  two  constants,  the  continued  presence  of  the 
disease  in  Baltimore,  and  the  marked  seasonal  variation. 
Dr.  Jones,  in  considering  the  ten  possible  sources  of  typhoid 
fever  which  we  have  previously  mentioned,  has  been  able 
to  eliminate  such  factors  as  bathing  in  polluted  waters,  well 
water,  hydrants  in  yards,  privy  vaults  and  importation,  from 
responsibility  as  epidemiological  factors.  Five  possible  sources 
of  typhoid  remain  for  us  to  consider. 

1.  Raw  foods. — A number  of  articles  of  diet  which  are  eaten 
raw,  such  as  shellfish,  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  intimately  associated  with  enteric  fever,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  be  carried 
by  uncooked  foods  in  certain  special  instances.  Typhoid  due 
to  oysters  polluted  with  sewage  has  been  reported  by  Conn  * 
and  recently  Buchan  * has  called  attention  to  the  serious  con- 
tamination of  the  shellfish  sold  in  Birmingham,  England,  and 
has  indicated  their  importance  as  a possible  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  far  as  oysters  are  concerned  in  Baltimore,  they  may 
probably  be  eliminated  from  responsibility.  Our  typhoid  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  at  the  very  time  when  oysters  are  consumed  in 
the  greatest  quantity  and  has  its  especial  prevalence  in  the 
months  when  the  sale  of  the  bivalve  is  forbidden  by  law. 
While  raw  fruits  and  uncooked  vegetables  may  play  a part  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  no  satisfactory  proof  of  this  has 
thus  far  been  presented. 

2.  Contact.— Our  knowledge  of  the  “ chronic  bacillus  car- 
rier” and  the  disastrous  results  which  follow  his  entrance  into 
a family  or  into  a community  has  served  to  again  emphasize 
the  importance  of  contact  infection  in  enteric  fever.  The 
many  investigations  in  Germany,  England,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  New  York  and  Washington,  indicate  how 
many  of  our  typhoid  patients  have  previously  come  into  close 
association  with  cases  of  the  same  disease,  especially  in  its 
milder  forms.  They  also  serve  to  show  that  many  attacks 
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which  on  first  consideration  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  contact,  on  carefnl  study  and  search  are  apparently  clearly 
the  result  of  a more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  previous 
cases.  In  this  city  we  may  probably  have  underestimated  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  this  character,  and  Baetjer  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  important  role  which  contact  may  play  . 
in  our  country  typhoid,  reporting  17  cases  in  two  houses.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  direct  infection  may  have  had  a very  sig- 
nificant part  in  spreading  the  disease,  especially  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city.  The  newspapers  frequently  stated  that 
several  cases  had  been  found  in  one  house  or  in  one  family.  In 
a certain  instance  an  extraordinarily  large  number  was  re- 
ported from  a block  of  houses  on  East  Chase  street,  and  here 
the  infectious  material  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  directly 
from  person  to  person.  In  general,  however,  the  records  of  the 
Health  Department  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  cases  of  the  disease  occur  singly  in  houses,  but  a small 
number  of  two-case  and  three-ease  houses  having  been  discov- 
ered. Furthermore,  we  have  typhoid  summer  and  winter  alike 
and  the  factor  of  contact  infection  will  not  explain  the  great 
increase  of  the  disease  in  the  summer  months — that  is,  the 
marked  seasonal  variation  or  summer  rise. 

3.  Flics. — One  of  the  most  attractive  and  plausible  theories 
to  explain  a great  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  any  community 
during  the  hot  days  of  summer  is  to  attribute  the  spread  of 
infection  from  individual  to  individual  to  the  agency  of  flies. 
The  work  of  Levy  and  Freeman 1 in  Richmond,  where  a cam- 
paign directed  against  the  fly  seemed  to  be  effective  in  limiting 
the  cases  of  typhoid  in  that  city,  has  been  quoted  far  and  wide 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  these  authors  frequently  applied 
to  such  cities  as  Washington  and  Baltimore,  where  the  cli- 
matic conditions  and  character  of  the  population  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Richmond.  The  importance  of  the 
house-fly  as  the  carrier  of  infection  has  also  been  emphasized 
by  Jackson'  in  New  York,  in  seeking  an  explanation  for  the 
cases  which  appear  in  that  metropolis.  Still  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  city  we  suffer  from  typhoid  not  only  during 
the  fly  season  but  during  many  months  of  the  year  when  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  fastened  upon  these  pests.  During  the 
year  1910  we  had  26  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  106  new 
cases  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember. While  flies  may  be  carriers  of  infection  during  the 
season  when  they  are  especially  abundant  and  may  thus  explain 
the  increase  of  the  disease  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, they  can  play  but  a subsidiary  role  in  the  cases  which  occur 
during  the  winter,  the  early  spring,  and  the  late  fall.  Further 
more  a great  deal  more  knowledge  as  to  the  life-habits  of  these 
insects  and  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  variou 
species  m Baltimore  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  iu 2 
conclude  that  their  activities  a™  • . Can  1US'D 

in  this  eJnS" 

- «*  "v. ..  i Jz ;,mz  zz jr  “ ,te 

v 'thor  produce  it  on  their  ^ comI,an'e8 


Or 


own  premises  or  collect  it 


from  small  farmers,  and  then  ship  it  in  bottles  or  isle, 
holding  a number  of  gallons,  to  the  principal  railrofi--- 
During  transit  no  attempts  at  refrigeration  are 
the  stations  in  the  city  it  is  distributed  in  sago 
to  house  or  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  in  the  little  fe- 
persed  through  the  poorer  sections  of  the  conmnmity. 
siderable  time  necessarily  elapses  between  the  hour oi  r 
and  the  ultimate  consumption  of  the  product.  Tkvj 
dairies  often  handle  milk  from  a number  of  differ®’.-.: 
this  milk  being  mixed  in  bulk  and  again  parceled*: 
quantities.  As  a result  the  individual  samples  sell 
counter  may  sometimes  represent  milk  collected  for 
scattered  areas.  The  inspection  of  milk  in  the®  1 
wisely  carried  out  by  the  officials  of  the  Health  Ifc 
and  is  as  effective  as  the  present  laws  permit.  Stills" 
and  thorough  regulation  of  the  traffic  at  the  proper  pj~ 
is,  on  the  premises  of  the  fanners  who  make  ata* 
ducing  the  milk,  is  not  possible.  Thelargerandaw; 
ous  milk  dealers  have  adopted  the  modern  sanitary  n,_ 
which  ensure  cleanliness  and  are  making  c-onscient.  - 
to  furnish  our  citizens  with  a product  which  will  - 
present-day  demand  for  milk  of  a proper  chemical  te 
and  a low  bacterial  count.  In  many  of  the  small  so- 
ever, where  milk  is  sold  by  the  quart,  pint,  or  eta  - 
the  filthiest  conditions  prevail.  Refrigeration  c • 
regarded  as  necessary  or  the  measures  which  are  ar 
are  of  little  value  in  maintaining  the  milk  at  a low  | 
ture.  The  milk  cans  are  frequently  opened  as  the  ab- 
out to  the  consumers  one  after  another,  and  sum 
where  the  milk  is  sold  are  often  the  living  r"«-  • 
family,  it  is  thus  exposed  to  contamination  « 1 

scriptions.  w 

For  a number  of  years  now  we  have  been  n . 
examinations  of  the  milk  found  in  the  P00^  V,  J 
city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Johns  HoP1D* 
these  examinations  have  not  been  ma  e r 
year,  nor  with  sufficient  frequency  to  n™"  . 

elusions,  they  indicate  clearly  that  much  of  - 
poor  people  is  badly  pollut.il. 
runs  up  into  the  millions  and  is  uniform . ^ 

liberal  standards  of  purity.  Recen  y ^ 
students,  Mrs.  de  Angulo,  has  beenma  1 n _ . 
tions  of  samples  of  milk  collected  in  ‘ as 
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instances  she  has  found  50,000,000  bacten  to 


meter.  In  a number  of  cases  the  count  vd 
to  25,000,000,  and  in  nearly  ever>'8a“P' 
shops  where  the  milk  is  sold  from  nu  j,  i 

3,000,000  or  over.  If  such  a degr*  « ^ ^ 
ing  the  winter  months,  what  mus  (her?  ; 

life  in  this  product  in  the  hot  summ  ^ ^ (ii,]ri 
tremely  dangerous  conditions  are  o ’ ^ p- 
certain  regions  and  in  the  small  s °P  ^ 8 p,-, 
furnished  by  the  better  dairies  s ows  ^ milk**' 
count,  and  indeed  certain  companies 
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Tater. — The  far-reaching  importance  which  must  be  at- 
to  the  Baltimore  City  Water  Supply  as  a source  of  our 
l fever  has  previously  been  indicated.  Our  water  is 
from  two  main  streams,  the  Gunpowder  Biver  and 
Falls.  For  many  years  we  have  made  a study  of  the 
vder  water  and  have  demonstrated  with  great  regularity 
is  and  constant  pollution  in  it.’  Bacillus  coli  can  always 
ined  in  the  majority  of  1 cc.  samples  examined.  It  is 
itly  present  in  a dilution  of  1/10  and  rarely  in  higher 
is,  1/100.  Together  with  this  organism  there  are  many 
aeteria  of  intestinal  origin.  Bacillus  alkaligenes,  which 
ly  resembles  the  typhoid  bacillus,  is  often  found  on  the 
ind  certain  liquefying  bacteria  such  as  Bacillus  cloacae, 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  sewage,  are  oc- 
lly  encountered.  The  bacterial  count  varies  greatly,  ap- 
y bearing  some  ratio  to  the  rainfall  and  amount  of 
i the  reservoirs.  It  is  usually  somewhat  under  a thous- 
the  cubic  centimeter,  but  may  exceed  this  number. 


V. — Pollution  ot  Gunpowder  water.  Fermenting  organisms. 
October,  1910,  to  June,  1911. 
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up  to  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand.  The 
tion  of  the  water  taken  from  the  spigot  thus  shows 
ion  which  is  of  a decidedly  serious  character  and 
lly  permanent.  The  findings  at  the  tap  are  amply 
d by  the  conditions  which  prevail  along  the  water- 
the  Gunpowder  River.  The  sewage  from  numerous 
uses  and  small  settlements  of  working  people  passes 
into  this  stream  or  into  its  tributaries,  certain  of 
otably  Western  Run,  Beaver  Dam  Run  and  the  Ore- 
ich,  are  grossly  polluted. 

;okes  at  the  Board  of  Health  has  obtained  much  the 
ults  as  ours  in  regard  to  the  Gunpowder  water.  In 
he  has  made  a special  study  of  Jones  Falls  and  Lake 
ind  he  and  Hachtel  have  even  succeeded  in  isolating 
oid  bacillus  from  Towson  Run,  one  of  the  small 
yhieh  passes  into  the  latter  body  of  water.' 
ling  in  October,  1910,  when  typhoid  fever  was  raging 


uimpivutji  waier,  tJbumaiuig  uit?  ui  punuwuu  uy  utsiug 

the  fermentation  tube  and  by  counting  the  number  of  colonies. 
The  bacteria  present  at  various  periods  have  been  isolated  and 
submitted  to  careful  study  and  identification,  largely  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  determine  the  value  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  presence  of  various  liquefiers.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Charts  V and  VI,  the  pollution  of  the  water  in  October  had 
reached  a most  dangerous  grade.  Bacillus  coli  or  some  other 
fermenting  species  was  constantly  present  in  a dilution  of 
1/100  and  on  one  occasion  in  a dilution  of  1/1000.  The  num- 
ber of  microorganisms  was  also  much  above  that  usually  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  of  purity.  At  this  time  Maryland  had 
been  suffering  from  a prolonged  drought,  and  the  water  in 


Chart  VI. — Pollution  of  Gunpowder  water.  Bacterial  count. 
October,  1910,  to  June,  1911. 
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Loch  Raven  and  in  the  Gunpowder  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  it 
had  reached  for  years.  The  filth  which  is  regularly  present  in 
the  stream  had  evidently  been  greatly  concentrated  and  the 
appearance  of  several  thousand  colonies  to  the  cubic  centi- 
meter and  especially  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which  the 
water  could  be  diluted  without  causing  the  disappearance  of 
the  intestinal  bacteria  indicate  how  totally  unfit  for  use  the 
Gunpowder  water  was  at  this  time.  The  pollution  of  this 
stream,  which  was  then  the  main  supply  of  the  city.  Lake  Ro- 
land having  been  temporarily  eliminated,  continued  excessive 
during  the  autumn  months  and  early  winter.  Not  indeed  till 
February  of  this  year  did  conditions  improve,  the  bacterial 
count  come  down  to  normal  and  the  intestinal  microorganisms 
disappear  from  the  fermentation  tubes.  Recently,  however, 
evidences  of  sewage  contamination  are  again  shown  by  our 
studies  and  during  the  month  of  May,  1911,  the  Gunpowder 
water  reassumed  the  filthy  character  it  presented  last  October. 
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Discussion. 


It  rosy  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  evidence  at  hand  hut  an 
unimportant  role  can  be  assigned  to  raw  foods,  to  contact  in- 
fection, and  to  flies  as  epidemiological  factors  in  our  typhoid 
fever.  While  a certain  proportion  of  our  cases  may  be  due 
to  contact  and  while  the  number  of  cases  may  be  augmented 
through  the  agency  of  flies  in  the  fly  season,  the  activity  of 
these  insects  cannot  be  made  to  explain  our  winter  typhoid, 
nor  can  the  agency  of  contact  explain  our  great  summer  rise. 
A combination  of  the  two  factors  might  be  suggested  to  ex- 
plain summer  and  winter  typhoid  alike,  but  the  problem  is  not 
so  simple  and  two  other  possible  sources  of  infection  must  be 
considered.  These  other  possible  sources  are  milk  and  water. 
The  milk  supplied  to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  especially  to  the 
poorer  classes,  is  frequently  loaded  with  microorganisms  and 
would  not  meet  any  reasonable  requirements  based  upon  a 
bacteriological  examination.  The  regulations  adopted  by  other 
cities  if  applied  to  Baltimore  would  probably  stop  the  sale  of 
much  of  the  milk  now  offered  in  certain  of  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  This  milk  pollution  is  amply  explained  by 
the  conditions  on  dairy  farms,  along  the  route  of  travel,  and  in 
the  shops  where  the  milk  is  sold.  In  the  long  and  tortuous 
journey  which  the  milk  drunk  in  Baltimore  must  travel  from 
the  udder  of  the  cow  to  the  mouth  of  the  consumer,  this  valu- 
able and  almost  indispensable  article  of  diet  is  exposed  to  fre- 
quent chances  of  contamination  with  dust,  dirt  and  filth.  The 
abortive  attempts  at  refrigeration  are  manifestly  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  those  micro- 
organisms which  find  accidental  entrance.  If  milk  can  serve 
as  a source  of  typhoid  fever,  we  have  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
at  the  present  time  ideal  conditions  for  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  Furthermore,  the  very  months  of  the  year  when  the 
cases  are  at  their  maximum  are  those  months  when  we  can 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  milk 
will  be  considerably  prolonged,  namely,  in  the  hot  summer 
season.  Moreover,  several  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  the  win- 
ter months  have  been  definitely  traced  to  certain  dairies,  as  in 
the  year  1906.  Whether  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  ease* 
of  typhoid  over  the  entire  city  which  is  characteristic  of  Bal- 
timore can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  milk-borne  infection 

17wa  W ' Xt  mU8t  be  Said’  h0WeTCr> that  the  ^Phoid 

greatest  importance.  ® s l le  factor  of  the 

The  serious  and  dangerous  pollution  of  our  citv  water  v,  • , 
las  been  emphasized  hr  , . tJ  water>  whicli 


has  been  emphasized  by  "at< 

be  pointed  to  whenever  the  subiert  t y,°Urselves’  may  well 
discussion.  That  the  ^ i°  typbold  fever  is  under 

markedly  during  the  i,..™'118,1011  has  been  increasing 
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ever,  indicates  how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  attrikiej 
fever  to  water  supplies,  even  though  the  filtration  of  vc 
other  cities  or  the  change  from  a polluted  to  a pare®;; 
been  followed  by  a marked  reduction  of  the  typhoid  Si 
point  of  great  importance  has  been  brought  out  by  (hr 
gations  of  the  past  year.  The  extent  of  pollution  oftxi 
powder  water,  or  the  concentration  of  the  sewage  pre 
it,  shows  the  same  variation  as  does  our  typhoid  fete.  I: 
typhoid  was  as  its  height  in  September,  October  d 1- 
ber  of  last  year,  and  at  this  time  the  water  used  iifc 
was  showing  its  maximum  pollution.  By  December  tin 
ber  of  cases  had  come  down  markedly  butnottoawfe 
our  normal  for  this  month.  At  the  same  time,  tie  pr 
of  the  water  had  diminished  in  quantity.  Duringffijj 
winter  months  the  typhoid  almost  disappeared  from  st- 
and for  this  period  the  water  showed  comparatively  lin- 
age. With  the  onset  of  hot  weather  the  pollution  of  fen 
supply  has  again  become  excessive  and  the  return  De- 
partment of  Health  indicate  that  our  typhoid  is  itete 
prevalent. 

Whether  this  close  correspondence  or  paralklia  !p 
the  amount  of  this  disease  in  our  city  and  the  extent ' 
our  water  supply  is  polluted  is  anything  more  far 
cidence  cannot  be  decided  with  the  evidence  at  to  • - 
parallelism  is  no  proof  of  etiological  relationship,  Har- 
are able  to  eliminate  water  as  a factor  in  theen« 
typhoid  in  Baltimore  by  the  adoption  of  filtration  p* 
its  sterilization  or  disinfection  we  will  not  be  in  * P 
explain  the  disease  satisfactorily.  For  the  present  t ef 
has  only  a theoretical  interest  Our  constant  J® 
tently  polluted  water  must  be  regarded  for  t c P ; 
main  source  of  our  typhoid  fever.  It  is  • 
for  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  that  e * 
gent  regulations  be  enforced  in  controlling our  ” . , 
and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  hasten  the  co  1 ^ 
sand  filters  now  being  prepared  for  the  Gunj»  ■■ 
Until  these  filters  can  be  utilized  the  water  sho  - 
by  the  addition  of  some  chemical  disinfectan , p 
the  hypochlorite  or  bleaching  powder  metlio 
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HUWPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOL:  GENERAL 
PROCEDURES  ADOPTED.* 

By  William  W.  Fobd,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H., 

Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


mg  the  last  week  in  January  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
iry  of  this  year  (1911)  a number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
jd  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Medical  School, 
nuary  25,  a pupil  nurse  with  the  disease  was  admitted 
Isolation  Ward,  and  on  February  3 a patient  in  the 
ward,  Ward  F,  developed  clinical  symptoms  of  diph- 
and  a throat  culture  showed  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 
3 immediately  isolated  and  no  further  cases  appeared  at 
me  in  the  ward  from  which  he  was  taken.  On  February 
upil  nurse  in  charge  of  the  children  in  Ward  6,  the 
and  children’s  ward,  developed  diphtheria  and  on  the 
ng  day  an  employee  in  the  baggage  room  was  found 
i infected  throat.  These  cases  all  presented  the  clinical 
of  a mild  type  of  the  disease  and  rapidly  recovered, 
bruary  11,  a child  in  Ward  G,  an  old  bum  and  skin- 
g case,  exhibited  a bloody  nasal  discharge.  It  had  been 
and  ailing  for  some  time  and  the  attention  of  both 
and  nurses  had  been  directed  to  its  condition.  When 
charge  appeared  it  was  at  once  examined  and  the  di- 
. of  nasal  diphtheria  established.  This  infection  proved 
indent  in  character,  the  child  dying,  despite  the  vigor- 
of  antitoxin.  It  had  evidently  had  the  disease  several 
:fore  clinical  symptoms  were  noted.  No  idea  that  the 
on  would  spread  was  then  entertained,  but  on  February 
more  cases  developed  in  children  in  the  same  ward, 
1,  and  two  days  later  a fourth-year  student  on  duty  as 
lal  clerk  in  this  ward  was  found  infected  with  the 
sristic  organism.  In  a period  of  twenty-two  days  eight 
' the  disease  had  thus  made  their  appearance,  five  of 
cated  in  Ward  G,  three  in  children  patients  and  two  in 
lals  rendering  assistance  in  the  care  of  these  patients, 
number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  was  by  no  means  out 
irdinary,  either  for  large  general  hospitals  of  the  size 
Johns  Hopkins  or  for  this  Hospital  itself.  We  have 
had  an  occasional  Klebs-Loeffler  infection  and  shall 
ixpect  such  sporadic  cases.  We  live  in  a community 
iphtheria  is  ever  present,  and  the  extension  of  the  out- 
sction  to  the  Hospital  is  never  unexpected,  nor  is  it 
i matter  of  concern.  But  when  the  Clinical  Clerk  on 
was  found  with  the  disease,  and  it  was  realized  that 
ler  cases  had  developed  in  the  children  on  the  same 
was  suspected  that  the  infection  might  have  spread 
ore  or  less  systematic  examination  of  patients,  nurses 
lents  in  this  ward  was  carried  out.  No  cases  were 
aght  to  light,  but  four  days  later  another  fourth-year 
n Ward  G was  found  infected.  This  was  on  February 

read  at  the  1911  meeting  of  the  Interurban  Clinical 


20,  and  on  the  following  day  diphtheria  was  discovered  in 
three  adult  patients  in  Ward  G,  in  three  nurses  in  this  ward, 
in  another  nurse,  a room-mate  of  one  of  the  infected  Ward 
G nurses,  and  in  a nurse  in  the  general  operating  room,  who 
had  handled  Ward  G patients. 

This  more  or  less  sudden  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Ward 
G,  or  rather  this  sudden  spread  of  the  contagion,  was  viewed 
with  great  uneasiness  by  the  medical  internes  and  especially 
by  the  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  Sladen,  and  by  Dr.  Austrian, 
who  had  been  examining  the  cultures.  The  occurrence  on  one 
day  of  eight  cases  of  diphtheria  associated  with  one  ward  indi- 
cated a firmly  seated  focus  of  infection  and  a by  no  means 
remote  possibility  that  this  infection  would  spread  in  a num- 
ber of  directions.  The  very  free  access  to  the  wards  which 
our  students  enjoy  added  to  the  body  of  patients,  doctors, 
nurses  and  attendants  who  might  become  infected,  another 
fairly  large  and  somewhat  widely  distributed  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  could  carry  infection  to  various  points.  Actuated 
by  a well  justified  concern,  on  February  21,  after  these  eight 
cases  of  diphtheria  were  discovered,  the  Resident  Medical  Staff 
instituted  a systematic  examination  of  the  hospital  population. 
The  throats  of  all  were  carefully  studied  for  local  signs  of  in- 
fection, and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  suspicious  symptoms 
the  individuals  were  segregated  and  cultures  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing day  three  more  cases  of  diphtheria  were  brought  to 
light,  an  adult  patient,  a nurse  in  Ward  G and  a medical 
interne  in  another  ward.  On  Thursday,  February  23,  seven 
cases  were  discovered,  two  more  children  in  Ward  G,  three 
nurses  and  a meml)er  of  the  second-year  medical  class.  On 
Friday,  February  24,  eleven  cases  of  diphtheria  made  their 
appearance,  two  more  nurses,  a patient  in  Ward  F and  eight 
medical  students. 

At  this  time  the  situation  was  regarded  as  extremely  seri- 
ous by  all  the  men  who  were  working  on  the  wards.  Cases  of 
the  disease  were  cropping  out  with  great  rapidity  and  in  a 
number  of  different  areas.  It  was  evident  that  diphtheria 
had  gotten  a firm  foothold  in  the  institution.  From  January 
25  to  February  25  thirty-eight  cases  had  developed.  This  was 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cases  were  recognized  early,  the 
diagnosis  established  soon  after  the  appearance  of  chuical 
symptoms,  complete  isolation  of  all  the  patients  carried  out 
and  energetic  cleaning  and  disinfection  employed  to  rid  the 
infected  localities  of  the  contagious  material.  In  brief,  all  the 
measures  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  had  been 
adopted  and  yet  the  disease  was  steadily  increasing  in  inten- 
sity. The  occurrence  on  two  days  of  eighteen  cases  of  diph- 
theria was  too  serious  a matter  for  both  the  Hospital  and  the 
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Medical  School  not  to  be  regarded  with  considerable  uneasi- 
ness.  It  was  furthermore  clear  that  the  disease  was  spreading 
in  two  directions,  independently  and  simultaneously : first,  in 
the  group  of  persons  associated  with  Ward  G,  patients,  nurses 
and  assistants,  and  individuals  in  the  Nurses’  Home,  who  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  Ward  G nurses;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
studeDt-body  of  the  Medical  School.  In  regard  to  the  first 
group  of  people  two  possibilities  existed,  one  that  a focus  of 
diphtheria  existed  in  Ward  G,  from  which  source  it  spread  to 
the  Nurses’  Home,  the  other  that  a focus  existed  in  the  Nurses’ 
Home,  from  which  point  it  spread  to  the  patients  in  the  ward. 
In  the  second  group,  the  medical  students,  cases  had  been 
discovered  in  all  the  classes  and  the  appearance  of  a greater 
number  in  the  first-  and  second-year  students,  who  do  not 
come  into  the  hospital,  than  in  members  of  the  third-  and 
fourth-year  classes,  who  might  be  infected  from  ward  cases, 
was  a proof  of  the  independent  transmission  of  the  disease 
among  the  students  themselves.  Various  avenues  by  means 
of  which  the  infection  might  be  spreading  in  the  student-body 
were  suggested,  the  most  probable  channels  being  the  Lunch 
Room  in  the  basement  of  the  Physiological  Building,  where 
about  a hundred  men  and  women  from  all  four  classes  take 
their  midday  meal,  and  the  various  students’  clubs  and  board- 
ing houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty on  Friday,  February  24,  the  many  details  of  the  situa- 
tion were  presented  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  it  was  decided  to 
c ose  the  Medical  School.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  situation.  This  committee,  known  after- 
wards as  the  Diphtheria  Committee,  consisted  of  Dr.  Williams 
Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Ford.  Dr.  Norton  was  asked  to  become  an 
e.\-o  cio  member  as  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Hos- 
S ; t ^ mentioned  th«  only  by  the  active  and 

70Peratl°n  °f  Dr-  Norton  with  committee  was  it 
possiMe  to  carry  out  the  various  measures  ' which  were  sug- 
gested to  stamp  out  the  disease.  To  the  Diphtheria  Commits 
all  questions  relative  to  the  epidemic  in  both  Hospital  and 
Medical  School  were  referred.  P “a 

of  ^e^MeS  ******  25’  ^ WiUiam8’ the 

edicai  School,  posted  notices  stating  that  the  insti 
ution  was  closed  temporarily.  Later  notices  were  sent  to  n 
the  students  urging  them  to  remain  in  Baltimore  to  V b 
close  touch  with  the  school  authorities  and  to  avoid  an  ^ “ 
m Public  pla-  Uke  theaters  and  chutes  QnT^ 
morning  the  Diphtheria  Committee  held  its  Lt  ml  mT 
various  futures  of  the  epidemic  were  discussed  “ wi,  i 
certain  general  measures  were  decided  unon  ^ 

' mcluded  the  father  examination  of  all  Lu  n"'®"® 
patients,  doctors,  nurses,  orderlies  etc  ft  t T ,nmatcs’ 
throat  cultures  from  all  the  medical  t a takmg  °f  routine 
mg  and  disinfection  of  the  medicnlV  the  eleaD- 

tion  into  the  conditions  of  the  m buildmgs-  An  investiga- 
students  live,  to  bring  to  light  Tnv  ,°a"dlnS  hous«>  where  the 

r «-d  alisablf  and  Dl  ^ 

to  undertake  this  latter  work.  ' " • L-  Moss  was  asked 


At  this  time  it  was  deemed  of  great  important  t,=| 
close  touch  with  the  Department  of  Health  of  tfc  r - 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Moss  and  Dr.  Ford,  at  the  itqtg 
committee,  had  a long  conference  with  Dr.  Jobs,  t 
Commissioner  of  Health.  At  this  conference  i j; 
plans  of  work  were  considered.  Dr.  Jones  suggtfc 
the  importance  of  taking  throat  cultures  from  all  t-  n 
of  the  students’  boarding  houses  to  determine  whelk: 
fection  was  spreading  or  likely  to  spread  to  the  city.  E 
the  resources  of  the  Health  Department  at  the  sera: 
Moss  in  his  investigation  and  made  him  a iempoir : 
of  the  Department.  Dr.  Jones  expressed  his  great  i-sr 
co-operate  with  the  Diphtheria  Committee  in  an;  inl- 
and all  questions  affecting  the  relationship  ol  the  I*;:, 
the  city,  such  as  the  discharge  of  patients,  were  tat. 
mitted  to  him  for  decision. 

On  Saturday,  February  26,  six  additional  cases  of  re- 
developed and  on  the  following  Sunday  eight  more.  -- 
members  of  the  Faculty  or  their  families.  Wkrr 
mittee  met  on  Monday  fourteen  cases  had  thus  bea  £ 
the  thirty-eight  already  reported,  making  a total  cl  r 
It  was  evident  that  the  disease  was  spreading  rapicE  - 
was  therefore  decided  to  close  the  Dispensary,  pant  - 
to  give  it  a thorough  overhauling,  and  to  admit  t 
patients  to  the  Hospital  except  certain  urgent  cases ' 
to  be  warned  of  the  danger. 

By  this  time  the  various  measures  of  cleaning  in- 
fection, of  taking  routine  cultures  from  the  tte- 
Hospital  and  Medical  School  population,  the  comply 
of  individuals  with  positive  throat  cultures,  the 
suspects,  had.  been  put  in  operation.  It  wa»  appann 
some  of  the  patients  were  rapidly  recovering  an  v 
be  ready  for  discharge.  A number  of  non-in  # 6 ! 
were  also  anxious  to  leave  the  Hospital.  Dr.  J°DK 
fore  appealed  to,  for  a ruling  in  regard  to  e » 
decided  that  the  patients  should  be  divided  into  '• 
and  treated  as  follows : First,  all  persons  who 
from  diphtheria  could  be  discharged  when  E ... 
tures  from  nose  and  throat  separated  by  a fl 
interval  had  been  obtained.  Secondly,  all  P6® 
diphtheria  and  not  contracting  the  disease  con  . 
when  one  negative  nose  and  throat  culture  a 
Thirdly,  all  persons  not  exposed  to  the 
when  one  negative  throat  culture  had  been  ^ 
upon  these  rulings  on  Tuesday,  February  > ^ 
posted  notices  in  the  Hospital  and  began 

Tifte  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  Med^ V 
put  in  charge  of  the -writer  and  * = 

which  may  be  considered  briefly.  ts  of  pu'F'' 

divided  into  many  rooms,  devoted  to  a sor  ^ ^ 
were  in  active  use  at  the  time  of  closure  ^ ^ 
large  corridors  and  stairways,  establis  **>0  ^ ^ rfi., 
tion  often  between  basement  and  atUc  tjie  a,]v:.- 


gaseous  fumigation  valueless.  Largely  up 
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Lowr  irttturtu  a migm;  or  about  six  feet,  after  the  build- 
had  been  allowed  to  rest  absolutely  undisturbed  for  24  to 
>urs  to  allow  the  dust  to  settle.  Attempts  which  were 
to  disinfect  some  of  the  rooms  with  formaldehyde  gas 
ned  from  such  preparations  as  briquets  of  formanganate 
patent  candles  which  on  burning  evolve  this  vapor, 
nstrated  the  uselessness  of  the  procedure.  In  a few  min- 
ifter  the  evolution  of  the  gas  had  been  brought  about  the 
of  it  had  disappeared  from  the  rooms,  the  many  open- 
ibout  the  doors  and  windows,  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
entilating  shafts,  permitting  it  to  pass  into  other  parts 
; building.  It  was  evident  that  some  method  of  obtaining 
tinuous  evolution  of  the  gas  lasting  a number  of  hours 
be  hit  upon  if  an  effective  disinfection  of  these  large 
ings  was  to  be  obtained.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
ey,  head  janitor  of  the  Anatomical  Laboratory,  this 
t was  accomplished  by  the  long-continued  boiling  of 
ons  of  40^  formalin  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  about 
>art  to  three.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  buildings 
tightly  closed,  all  the  inside  doors  leading  from  the 
s to  the  corridors  opened  and  saucepans  containing  the 
din  mixture  were  boiled  over  Bunsen  burners  in  a num- 
f different  localities.  A constant  evolution  of  the  gas 
g six  to  eight  hours  was  thus  obtained,  the  atmosphere 
; building  being  saturated  with  the  vapor  for  a consider- 
>eriod  of  time.  The  flames  of  the  Bunsen  burners  were 
juished  by  turning  off  the  main  supply  of  gas  in  the 
lent  and  on  the  following  day  the  buildings  were  opened, 
ughly  aired  and  the  work  of  cleaning  undertaken.  The 
and  walls  were  first  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
i'iped  off  with  some  disinfectant  solution,  either  a solution 
■bolic  acid  or  one  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Whenever  the 
substance  was  used  it  was  followed  by  another  washing 
soap  and  water. 

buildings  where  the  presence  of  animals  or  expensive 
itus  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  vapor  of  formaldehyde 
ited  this  disinfection  of  the  structure  as  a whole,  the 
te  rooms  were  sealed  up  and  fumigated  by  the  Parke 
formanganate  briquets  or  by  the  Du  Prey  candles, 
rooms  were  kept  tightly  closed  for  24  hours  and  then 
Kirs  and  walls  were  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
.isinfectants. 

lacteriological  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  efficiency 
fumigation.  The  necessity  for  rapid  work  precluded 
tisfactory  observations,  and  it  was  realized  that  no 
l of  disinfection  is  perfect.  It  was  decided  to  carry  out 
■rously  as  possible  those  methods  which  are  recognized 
f the  greatest  value  and  to  trust  to  a wise  providence 
te  contagion  would  be  destroyed.  Afterwards,  when 
me  was  available,  with  Dr.  Norton’s  help,  a number  of 
tions  were  made  during  the  disinfection  of  Ward  6. 
found  that  surface  cultures  of  organisms  like  Bacillus 
»,  Bacillus  coli.  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  Bacillus 
} sus  were  killed  when  exposed  to  the  gas  generated  by 


Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  disinfection  and 
cleaning  of  the  Lunch  Room  in  the  basement  of  the  Physiologi- 
cal Laboratory.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  it  was 
believed  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  main  foci  of  infection 
among  the  students.  Primarily  it  was  the  only  place  where 
there  was  a general  meeting  of  the  members  of  all  classes. 
Again,  certain  practices  in  vogue  there,  such  as  cleaning  the 
table-tops  with  napkins  left  by  students  who  had  already  taken 
their  lunch  and  departed,  seemed  to  offer  an  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spread  of  any  contagious  material  coming  from 
the  throat.  This  room  was  therefore  fumigated  and  washed 
thoroughly  on  two  occasions  separated  by  an  interval  of  several 
days,  and  when  finally  reopened  certain  changes  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  care  of  the  dishes  and  napkins. 

The  students  were  encouraged  to  disinfect  their  own  rooms, 
and  in  many  instances  were  supplied  with  material  from  a 
quantity  of  disinfectant  which  had  been  sent  to  the  school 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  In  all  the  students’  club- 
houses and  in  the  majority  of  students’  boarding  houses  this 
procedure  was  carried  out  most  energetically. 

Certain  special  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  work 
of  cleaning.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extremely  hard  to  get 
labor  because  oj  the  widespread  fear  of  diphtheria  which  had 
been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  various  residents  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hospital,  partly  because  of  the  wide  publicity 
which  had  been  given  the  epidemic  by  the  newspaper  reports. 
In  the  second  place  it  was  believed  that  all  the  people  working 
in  the  buildings  would  be  exposed  to  infection  with  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus  and  the  problem  of  their  proper  care  had  to 
be  met.  Eventually,  a sufficient  number  of  active  people  were 
obtained  to  do  the  necessary  work.  No  cultures  were  takeu 
from  the  throats  of  these  individuals  during  their  time  of  em- 
ployment. It  was  perfectly  evident  that  if  suspicion  should 
arise  that  they  stood  in  danger  of  infection  under  no  circum- 
stances could  they  be  induced  to  remain  at  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  realized  that  these  individuals  should  be  carefully 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  cleaning  and  disinfection 
to  determine  whether  any  of  them  had  become  infected  with 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  work  in  the  medical  buildings 
was  completed  in  about  a week  from  the  time  it  was  started. 
On  Saturday,  March  4,  cultures  were  taken  from  all  the  work- 
people, the  extra  employees  were  discharged,  and  the  control 
of  the  buildings  turned  over  to  the  Dean  of  the  school.  One 
positive  throat  culture  was  found  in  a woman  who  had  been 
working  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory.  It  was  not  absolutely 
certain  that  this  woman  became  infected  in  this  building, 
since  we  had  no  negative  throat  culture  at  the  time  she  began 
her  work  there,  but  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  this 
source  of  her  contagion.  This  case  proved  to  be  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  The  woman  harbored  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  her  throat  for  a period  of  fully  20  days,  during  which 
time  she  had  no  clinical  symptoms  or  signs  whatever.  All 
sorts  of  measures  were  carried  out  to  rid  her  throat  of  the 
organisms,  such  as  spraying  with  various  disinfectants  and 
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with  antitoxin  itself.  She  received  as  well  the  regular  anti- 
toxin treatment  administered  subcutaneously.  Eventually  two 
negative  cultures  from  her  throat  were  obtained  by  the  officials 
of  the  Health  Department,  and  she  was  discharged  from  quar- 
antine. This  was  one  of  the  few  definite  cases  in  this  epidemic 
where  the  diphtheria  bacillus  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
throat  of  an  individual  without  causing  the  appearance  of 
clinical  symptoms. 

The  most  perplexing  question  which  the  Diphtheria  Com- 
mittee had  to  decide  was  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prophylactic 
or  immunizing  doses  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  This  measure 
was  discussed  on  a number  of  occasions.  A large  number,  if 
not  all,  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  contact  with  the  disease 
took  this  treatment  soon  after  the  epidemic  broke  out.  It  was 
a matter  of  great  importance,  however,  to  determine  whether 
this  procedure  should  be  insisted  upon  with  all  the  inmates 
of  the  Nurses’  Home  and  with  the  members  of  the  Resident 
Staff  of  the  Hospital.  The  Health  Department  from  the 
first  had  recommended  prophylactic  antitoxin  as  the  only 
remedy  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  stop  the  spread  of  diph- 
theria among  the  nurses.  At  the  same  time  the  administration 
of  antitoxin  is  certainly  followed  in  a few  individuals  by  the 
appearance  of  disagreeable  or  untoward  consequences  and 
authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  value  in  checking 
epidemics.  Relying  upon  several  experiences  in  Baltimore 
where  diphtheria  has  been  stamped  out  of  a number  of  institu- 
tions only  when  prophylactic  antitoxin  has  been  administered 
to  all  the  inmates,  upon  reports  from  various  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  contagious  diseases  in  which  this  treatment  is  carried 
out  as  a routine  measure  with  the  children  when  diphtheria 
appears,  and  upon  a number  of  publications  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  bad  results  which  follow  the  use  of  antitoxin,  the 
committee  decided  to  recommend  but  not  to  insist  upon  this 
measure.  Whenever  antitoxin  had  been  administered  pre- 
viously, wherever  an  authentic  history  of  attacks  of  asthma 
could  be  elicited,  contra-indications  were  recognized  to  the 
use  of  the  remedy. 

A careful  record  of  the  administrations  of  antitoxin  was 
kept  by  Dr.  Sladen  and  his  staff.  Over  three  hundred  prophv 
lactic  doses  were  given,  two  hundred  nurses  receiving  the 
treatment  forty-three  students,  and  a small  proportion  of  the 
resident  staff.  About  seventy  patients  took  curative  doses  of 
the  remedy.  Nearly  all  the  individuals  who  received  the  set; 
toxin  either  far  prophylactic  purposes  or  to  combat  an  existing 

fcvaopea so^t 


signs.  In  most  cases  the  reaction  w.  li^d  ™ V 
cans.  In  a few_instances  a pronounced  rntmat^oW 


with  local  tenderness  and  ™ noW 

dependent  parts  near  the  site  of  injection  “ ** 

actenstic  serum  disease  appeared  In  on  * A?  CMeS  char' 
fourth-year  student.  i’n  . e of  these  cases,  a 


fourth-year  student,  immediately  follow, n^^-  Ca8e8; 
antitoxin  a typical  an-ni , lowing  the  Ejection  of  the 


antitoxin  a typical  ananhvW  ™Dg  ^e  injection  < 
dyspnoea,  shivering,  vomiting  Id  °h  deVeloped  with  great 
tendenev  to  syncope  Thes*.8’  8 of  fa>ntness  with 

hour-  ' ' ventSye^vT^ ^d  for  a number  of 

y rely  dl8aPPeared.  This  student  had 


( 


received  antitoxin  previously  and  gave  a history  of  wkl 
attacks  in  his  youth.  In  the  other  four  cases  in  but  ok  a 
instances  had  antitoxin  been  administered  previous!;. 

How  far  the  prophylactic  U6e  of  diphtheria  aatitom, 
instrumental  in  stopping  this  epidemic  is  not  dear,  it: 
ber  of  interesting  facts  were  noted  which  indicate  that  re 
did  have  a definite  effect  upon  the  spread  of  the  fat. 
only  nurse  in  Ward  6 who  refused  antitoxin  later  fe. 
diphtheria.  Among  the  other  nurses  on  this  ward  wto  be  | 
the  treatment  no  cases  of  infection  appeared.  0!  it- 
ch ildren  in  Ward  G,  all  exposed  to  infection,  four  ® 
prophylactic  antitoxin.  Of  these  four,  two  later  stad; 
tive  cultures  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  had  no  sr;. 
symptoms.  The  two  other  children  on  Ward  G,  in  A: 
was  not  considered  advisable  to  administer  the  antiiom 
cause  of  recent  surgical  operations,  developed  dipbthemk;1 
and  died.  CoiDcidently  with  or  immediately  follow - 
general  administration  of  prophylactic  doses  of  annisn 
the  nurses  in  the  Nurses’  Home,  the  infection  disappear?: ; 
this  group  of  individuals,  and  it  did  not  disappear  unrJ  - 
measure  was  carried  out.  While  thus  no  proof  can  be  fe- 
to  show  that  this  procedure  was  operative  in  contnfep 
infection,  the  majority  of  the  men  who  administered  tbs. 
toxin  and  followed  the  cases  of  diphtheria  afterward' , 
convinced  that  it  had  no  little  influence  in  checking  it:  | 
demic.  At  the  same  time  the  prophylactic  use  of  dip.t 
antitoxin  is  probably  the  one  measure  adopted  which  n- 
not  be  carried  out  so  vigorously  should  we  have  epid» 
diphtheria  to  deal  with  in  the  future.  While  in  our  exp 
ence  no  serious  results  developed  from  the  use  of  this K- 
there  is  a very  general  sentiment  against  it  in  both  h 
and  nurses,  and  this  feeling  is  undoubtedly  j: 
observations  which  have  been  published. 

On  Friday,  March  3,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
dying  out.  From  a case  incidence  of  eight  on 
Sunday,  the  number  of  cases  had  dropped  irregular;  ' 
this  week.  Two  cases  in  the  nurses  appeared  on  ® . 
cases  were  reported  on  Tuesday,  three  were  foun  am®; 
students  on  Wednesday,  four  cases  developed  on 


kr- 


one student,  one  nurse,  one  ward  doctor  and  one 


orderly,  c 


two  came  to  light  on  Friday  among  the  laundry  ^ 
Altogether  but  eleven  had  developed  in  fiv®  al8’ 


had  such  a varied  distribution  as  to  indicate  * ■ t 

but  scattering  cases  at  the  end  of  a general  ep|  £., 

Friday,  therefore.  Dr.  Williams  sent  notices  o ^ 

and  instructors  that  the  school  would  open  again  ^ 
two  years  on  Wednesday,  March  8;  to  the  las  ^ t. , 
the  following  day,  at  which  time  the  dispensary 
opened  again  to  the  public.  Cultures  were  ta  cn  ^ ^ _ 
students  and  instructors  and  only  those  with  nq^ 
admitted  to  the  school.  The  exercises  began ag310  ^ 
day  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  rou  ine  ^ 
cal  School  had  been  re-established  in  all  the  ^ . 
feeted  wards  of  the  Hospital  were  cleaned  an  ^ ^ 
patients  who  had  recovered  were  discharge  an 
again  were  received  for  treatment. 
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'i  uaa  decision  to  reopen  the  school  was  reached.  Thus 
March  6 a child  in  the  Maternity  Ward  was  found  with  a 
itive  nose  culture,  on  March  7 a student  developed  a posi- 
} throat  culture,  on  March  16  another  student  showed  the 
ection,  and  on  March  19  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  dis- 
isary.  On  March  22  the  room-mate  of  the  last-named  stu- 
it  developed  an  otitis  media  which  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
ibs-Loeffler  bacillus.  Since  that  time  no  cases  have  ap- 
red  either  in  the  student-body  or  among  the  individuals 
ng  in  the  institution.  Altogether  66  cases  of  diphtheria 
■e  treated  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  to  which  should 
idded  6 cases  in  orderlies  or  members  of  their  families  who 
various  reasons  could  not  be  treated  in  the  Hospital  but 
3 evidently  contracted  the  disease  there,  a total  of  72  cases. 
it  deaths  occurred,  three  in  children  and  one  in  an  adult, 
le  of  them,  however,  being  uncomplicated  diphtheria  cases. 
Ve  shall  probably  never  know  the  source  of  this  epidemic 
diphtheria.  Baltimore  always  has  cases  of  the  disease,  and 
;imes  during  the  winter  season  these  cases  may  occur  with 
le  frequency.  From  these  foci  of  infection  in  the  city  the 
iase  frequently  extends  into  the  Hospital,  but  at  no  time 
viously  has  there  been  evidence  of  any  wide  invasion  of  the 
spital  population,  nor  has  the  fear  been  felt  that  such  an 
asion  was  likely  to  occur.  In  the  three  and  a third  years 
:n  September  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1911,  there  have  been 
forty-four  diphtheria  patients  in  the  Hospital.  These  cases 
aiied  in  individuals  living  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
■,  of  various  ages  and  occupations.  Occasionally  several 
>s  have  developed  on  or  about  the  same  time  among  the 
ses  or  among  the  medical  students.  Thus  in  May,  1908, 
■e  were  5 cases  of  this  description.  The  infection  died  out 
during  the  next  winter  a few  scattering  cases  appeared  in 
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of  whom  six  were  in  the  Hospital  population  and  two  among 
the  medical  students.  In  1910  there  were  altogether  eleven 
cases,  of  whom  four  were  nurses  or  pupil  nurses  in  the  Hos- 
pital. These  cases  occurred  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and 
while  they  may  have  developed  one  from  another,  they  may 
equally  well  have  been  simply  extensions  of  the  disease  from 
the  city.  At  no  time  was  there  any  difficulty  in  controlling 
these  infections,  and  at  no  time  was  there  any  fear  that  the 
disease  would  spread  in  our  midst.  This  sense  of  security 
was  rudely  shaken  by  our  recent  experience,  and  the  possibility 
that  an  infection  of  mild  form  and  almost  self-limited  may  at 
times  assume  the  character  of  a rapidly  spreading  contagious 
disease  will  always  be  entertained  here  in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  very  drastic 
measures  adopted  to  stamp  out  this  epidemic  were  necessary 
and  whether  the  cessation  of  cases  was  directly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  these  procedures.  Such  questions  from  their 
very  nature  cannot  be  answered.  We  can  only  say  that  at  the 
time  the  measures  were  put  in  operation,  diphtheria  was  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity  in  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School. 
All  the  men  intimately  associated  with  the  work,  especially  the 
members  of  the  resident  medical  staff,  were  appalled  at  the 
way  the  cases  were  coming  to  light  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  unless  drastic  measures  were  employed  a wide- 
spreading  and  serious  epidemic  of  diphtheria  might  develop 
in  the  institution.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  various  pre- 
ventive methods  which  were  considered  advisable  the  disease 
disappeared  from  our  population,  and  we  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  this  disappearance  stands  towards  our  activities  in 
the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  and  not  in  the  relation  of  a 
sequence  of  events. 


INFECTION  OF  THE  URINARY  TRACT  BY  THE  BACILLUS  LACTIS 
AEROGENES,  WITH  A CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  MODE  OF 
ENTRANCE  OF  BACTERIA  INTO  THE  BLADDER. 

By  John  Author  Loetscheu,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


llowing  the  introduction  of  exact  bacteriological  methods 
.och,  there  appeared,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of  mor- 
»gy  and  motility,  more  or  less  accurate  descriptions  of 
ultural  characteristics  of  the  bacteria  found  in  cystitis. 
3m  1887  until  1892  a series  of  observations  were  made 
■ench  authors  who  found,  in  cystitis  in  man,  a bacillus  as 
lost  frequent  cause  of  cystitis.  This  bacillus  appeared 
■ various  names.  Morelle 1 and  Denys J identified  it  as  the 
| tis  aero  genes;  while  it  was  later  definitely  proven  to  be 
other  than  the  B.  coli  communis  by  Achard  and 
(It/  Beblaud/  Krogius/  and  later  observers.  Were  it 


e 


not  for  the  fact  that  these  early  observations  are  still  classed 
under  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes,’  I should  hesitate  to  give  a 
more  extended  historical  review. 

A careful  study  of  the  originals  in  the  light  of  present-day 
knowledge  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  identity  of 
this  particular  bacillus. 

In  1887  Clado 1 isolated  the  “ bacterie  septique  de  la  vessie/" 
stating  that  this  bacillus  had  not  been  described  by  any  one. 

This  bacillus  had  rounded  ends,  and  was  actively  motile 
(“  movements  of  translation  ” as  distinguished  from  “ move- 
ments of  place”);  it  travelled  rather  rapidly,  in  some  in- 
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stances  across  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and  did  not  stain 
by  Gram’s  method.  The  colonies  on  plates  had  an  irregular 
outline,  and  the  agar  slant  had  a thin,  opalescent  growth. 

In  1888  Albarran  and  Halle*  isolated  the  “ bactdrie 
pyogene”  from  35  out  of  50  pathological  urines  obtained 
aseptically  from  the  bladder.  This  organism  was  found  15 
times  in  pure  culture,  and  20  times  associated  with  other 
organisms. 

This  bacillus  was  4 to  6 long,  with  a diameter  of  2 /i, 
had  rounded  ends,  and  was  motile  in  young  cultures,  but  did 
not  stain  by  Gram’s  method.  The  colonies  on  plates  had 
rounded  borders,  and  looked  like  drops  of  wax.  In  the 
gelatine  stick,  the  culture  formed  a white  stem  with  a white 
hyaline  layer  on  the  surface.  They  concluded  that  their 
bacillus  was  the  same  as  that  described  by  Clado. 

In  1889  Doyen*  isolated  from  urine  in  cystitis  10  bacilli 
and  4 micrococci.  Of  the  bacilli,  9 did  not  liquefy  gelatine, 
nor  had  they  any  other  characteristics  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  bacterie  pyogene  ” of  Halle  and  Albarran. 

During  the  same  year  Bovsing  “ isolated  the  coceo-bacillus 
urea,  from  3 of  the  29  cases  under  observation.  According  to 
Schmidt  and  Aschoff u this  bacillus  was  probably  none  other 
than  the  “ bacterie  pyogene  ” of  Halle  and  Albarran. 

In  1889  Morelle  (loc.  cit.)  found  a non-liquefying  bacillus 
m 13  of  17  cases  studied,  of  which  6 were  in  pure  culture 
This  bacillus  was  small  with  rounded  ends,  sometimes  ovoid 
and  very  variable  in  length.  Its  size  was  always  influenced 
by  the  media.  The  bacillus  was  possessed  of  “ movements  of 
translation  ” No  spores  were  found.  On  agar  the  colonies 
were  round,  glassy,  smooth,  and  if  discrete,  reached  4 mm 
m size.  When  translucent,  an  exquisite  design  of  concentric 
mes  was  often  observed.  He  noted  both  the  opaque  and 

£d •' type’ PresentinS  a pleomorphism  which  would 
lead  one  to  believe  them  to  be  different  species.  The  growth 

It  ! I*8  Tw  ‘°  yeIW’  a“d  8h°Wed  bubbles  S gas. 

enneS  , ^ day8’  With  acid  Production.  ^It 

ennented  glucose,  with  formation  of  CO„  and  H 

He  concluded  that  his  bacillus  was  identical  with  (1)  the 

pybX’’  Tz 6 la  of  chAo’  <*> the 

S Eovsin!  , Z Hal,e’  (3)  tbe  ooooo-bacillus  urea 
Doy«  8 P % With  the  8 8Pooies  described  by 

of  rTl  JroSet  “d 

other  than  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes  of  Esch  rich  ln 
»g  it  with  the  colon  bacillus,  he  admiSd^t  t ^ 
great  similarity,  and  that  their  • tbat  tbere  was  a 

same.  ' tllClr  Patbogemc  action  was  the 


The  differences  cited  were  that  the 
veloped  on  gelatine  into  higher  and' mt  de' 

cotonies,  with  regular  outlines-  that  the  CIreUmscribed 

'“to  - 


lucent;  also  that  the  II.  ZtZ  ZroZ  ’T  ^ “d  trans 
while  those  of  the  colon  were  more  Z T T ViSCOT8’ 
following  sentence:  “Still  the  =;  -T7'  He  ends  with  the 

■?  »« a., 

s of  the  same  organism.”  tb  y ar®  on,y 


one 

two 


Achard  and  Renault  (loc.  cit.)  were  the  first  to  ci 
tion  to  the  identity  of  the  “bactorie  pyogene  ” and  ft 
bacillus.  They  compared  two  strains  obtained  from  Ik-] 
and  Halle,  one  strain  obtained  by  Gilbert  and  Giist-t 
the  bowels  of  a new-born,  and  various  strains  oblm?::- 
cases  of  pyelonephritis.  All  had  the  same  morpkkr, 
same  motility  under  similar  conditions,  and  the  me  r 
characteristics.  They  also  found  the  pathogenicity  Iks 

At  the  same  time  Reblaud  (loc.  cit.)  reported  his 
the  previous  year,  from  which  he  concluded  that  tk‘.] 
terie  pyogene  ” is  identical  with  the  colon  bacillus.  fir 
took  the  same  view. 

In  1892  Krogius  (loc.  cit.)  examined  17  pafe 
urines  from  cases  of  cystitis,  and  in  12  found  assalb. 
bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  and  of  very  variable  dinai 
The  urine  was  acid,  with  a particularly  foetid  odor.  Hi- 
pared  this  bacillus  with  the  “ bacterie  pyogene”  <a 
from  Albarran  and  Halle  and  found  them  identical  t;H 
into  the  bladder  of  rabbits,  his  bacillus  produced  tls 
symptoms  of  purulent  cystitis  as  the  “ bacterie  pyogene 
also  found  that  by  growing  the  opaque  type  in 
mal  urine  for  several  weeks,  it  was 
transparent  type. 

Laruelle  found  that  by  growing  the  opaque  lorn lj 
it  was  changed  into  the  transparent  type.  Krogius  re  | 
to  confirm  this  result. 

We  have  thus  a bacillus  termed  variously  the  > 
septique  de  la  vessie,”  “ bacterie  pyogdne,”  cowk 
urea,  B.  lactis  aerogenes,  B.  coli  communis,  >11  pos&“ 
same  cultural  characteristics  and  the  same  morphology^  ■- 
motility,  and  causing  cystitis  in  71  per  cent  o 
examined. 

Two  points  should  suffice  to  prove 
not  have  been  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes: 

1.  All  were  actively  motile-r* movements  of  tan- 

2.  They  occurred  in  about  70  per  cent  of  the ca?s  ^ 

titis,  which  figures  correspond  closely  to  the 1 P®*”  . 
cases  of  cystitis  due  to  the  colon  bacillus  as  s m ■ 
the  later  investigators.  ,.,p- 

The  differences  in  morphology  and  the  culta  ^ 
on  gelatine  are  now  known  to  be  insufficient  an 
to  differentiate  them  as  separate  species. 

From  this  period  on,  one  finds  the  colon  _ 

causative  agent  of  cystitis  in  50  to  71  per  cen  , 

of  cystitis,  while  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes  has . on  y ^ , 
found.  A careful  search  of  the  available  1 era 

only  a few  isolated  reports.  ■ riaia! 

In  1899  Warburg  " reported  a case  of  bactaiu  ^ ^ 
54  years  old,  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospi  a (. 
bronchitis.  On  the  fifth  day  after  admission  e ^ - 
headache,  and  a rise  in  temperature  to  ^ ^ ■ 
fever  continued  for  three  days,  and  on  t e 6^s.-: 
urine  became  cloudy.  A eatheterized  specimen  . :. 

not  motuc. 


bacillus,  often  coccus-like,  which  was 
stain  by  Gram’s  method.  On  gelat 
like ; on  potato  whitish  yellow ; it  coagui«~—^  ^ 


igulated  milk  in  ' 
,6  , nn  in4  > 

in  sugar  bouillon  it  produced  gas;  it  pro 
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icy.  She  suffered  from  a “myelitis  lumbalis  ascendens,” 
lpletely  paralyzing  the  bladder  and  rectum,  necessitating 
heterization  three  to  four  times  each  day. 

Phe  urine  was  at  first  clear,  acid,  and  free  from  albumen 
I sugar.  On  the  fourth  day  after  admission  the  urine  be- 
le  cloudy,  containing  pus  and  red  cells.  Four  days  later 
ympanitic  tumor  reaching  to  the  umbilicus  was  observed, 
l the  urine  finally  became  alkaline. 

Phe  following  organisms  were  isolated:  a coccus  which 
lefied  gelatine,  a non-liquefying  coccus,  and  a non-liquefy- 
bacillus.  The  last  was  identified  as  the  B.  lactis  aero- 
es,  and  held  by  him  as  the  cause  of  the  pneumaturia. 

Phis  bacillus  had  rounded  ends,  but  was  so  often  like 
cus  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its  purity  until 
itine  plates  were  made.  The  bacillus  was  not  motile  and 
not  stain  by  Gram’s  method.  No  spores  were  observed. 
3 grow'th  on  potato  was  several  millimeters  thick,  grayish 
ite,  viscous,  moist,  and  shiny,  showing  numerous  gas  bub- 
i.  The  bouillon  was  uniformly  cloudy,  forming  a sedi- 
at.  Milk  was  coagulated  in  24  hours.  It  fermented  glu- 
3 and  lactose.  The  gas  consisted  of  63  per  cent  C02,  27 
cent  H,  and  8 per  cent  “undetermined  rest.”  These 
portions  of  gas  stamp  it  as  a true  B.  lactis  aerogenes,  ac- 
ding  to  Burri  and  Diiggeli.” 

n 1901  Wildbolz  “ reported  a case  of  pneumaturia  in  a 
a 53  years  old  who  was  suffering  from  a gonorrhoeal 
cture  which  had  to  be  dilated.  Three  weeks  later  he 
iced  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition.  The  urine  was  cloudy, 
1,  and  had  a disagreeable  odor.  A non-motile  organism 
; isolated  which  did  not  stain  by  Gram’s  method.  It 
gulated  milk  rapidly,  actively  fermented  grape  sugar,  but 
not  form  indol. 

n 1894  Schnitzler  ” reported  a case  of  pneumaturia  in  a 
lipara  46  years  old.  In  the  fall  of  1893  she  noticed  the 
sing  of  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition,  but  did  not  suffer 
n any  other  symptoms.  On  December  11,  1893,  a cystitis 
sloped  and  the  patient  was  catheterized  by  a midwife, 
n which  time  on  she  had  to  be  catheterized  several  times 
ay.  A short,  plump,  non-motile  bacillus  was  isolated 
a the  urine.  This  bacillus  did  not  stain  by  Gram’s 
aod.  The  growth  on  gelatine  was  profuse.  It  formed  gas 
: on  sugar-free  media.  No  note  is  made  as  to  growth  on 
: or  potato,  the  fermentation  of  glucose  and  milk  sugar, 
formation  of  indol,  or  the  presence  of  a capsule.  His  con- 
on  was  that  his  organism  belonged  to  the  colon  group, 
an  and  Hamm  think  that  in  the  light  of  present-day 
rledge  this  bacillus  really  belonged  to  the  lactis  aerogenes 
P- 

1896  Trumpp  reported  29  cases  of  cystitis  in  children, 
>f  which  was  due  to  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes. 
y personal  observations  were  made  on  two  cases  with  the 
wing  histories: 

is  I. — Mrs.  X,  aged  28,  during  the  second  month  of  first  preg- 
r complained  of  frequent  micturition  which  direction  as  to 
uids,  and  rest  did  not  relieve.  The  symptoms  became  aggra- 


in  bed  with  a diet  of  milk  and  water,  also  suppositories  of  opium 
to  relieve  the  straining.  She  had  no  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  her  temperature  was  never  over  99°  F.  The  urine 
was  light  yellow,  acid,  and  contained  a sediment  consisting  chiefly 
of  leucocytes  with  an  occasional  red  cell.  Albumen  and  sugar 
were  absent. 

Bacteriological  Findings. — Each  of  two  catheterized  specimens 
taken  ten  days  apart  showed  the  B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  pure 
culture.  The  condition  persisted  for  four  weeks  with  a marked 
tendency  to  recurrence  whenever  the  urotropin  was  omitted.  Later 
cultures  were  negative. 

Case  II. — On  May  25,  four  days  after  the  acute  symptoms  in  his 
wife  had  shown  themselves,  Mr.  X,  husband  of  Case  I,  developed 
a urethritis,  accompanied  with  a yellowish,  watery,  acrid  dis- 
charge which  contained  a few  pus  cells  but  no  gonococci.  He 
suffered  from  frequent  micturition  and  a marked  tenesmus  requir- 
ing opium  suppositories.  The  urethral  discharge  disappeared 
after  the  first  day  of  rest  in  bed,  on  a diet  of  milk  and  water. 
The  tenesmus  and  frequency  of  micturition  also  abated.  The 
temperature,  which  was  at  first  practically  normal,  after  four 
days  reached  103°  F.,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

There  was  marked  prostration,  headache,  and  some  nausea. 
These  constitutional  symptoms  so  overshadowed  the  local  process 


On  June  9,  fourteen  days  after  ouset,  the  temperature  reached 
normal  and  remained  so  for  two  days,  after  which  the  patient 
began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  abdominal  region,  extend- 
ing into  the  inguinal  ring  on  the  following  day.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  a marked  epididymitis  had  developed.  The  tempera- 
ture reached  104°  F.,  and  the  fever  continued  until  June  26.  The 
ease  terminated  in  a complete  recovery  with  no  recurrence. 

that  a blood  culture  was  made  on  May  31,  and  a Widal  test  on 
June  3.  In  both,  the  results  were  negative.  A physical  exami- 
nation revealed  nothing.  The  prostate  was  not  enlarged  or 
tender.  The  urine  was  acid  and  cloudy,  the  last  portions  being 
especially  turbid.  At  times  a decidedly  bloody  tinge  was  noted. 
On  microscopic  examination,  the  sediment  consisted  entirely  of 
leucocytes  and  red  cells. 

A bacteriological  examination  of  the  urine  was  made  on  the 
ninth  and  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  and  each  time  the  B. 
lactis  aerogenes  was  found  in  pure  culture.  The  urine  was  ob- 
tained aseptically  by  means  of  a silk  olive-tipped  catheter,  after 
previously  irrigating  the  anterior  urethra  with  a sterile  boric 
| acid  solution. 

Cultural  Characteristics  of  Organisms  Isolated. 

In  the  hanging  drop,  Brownian  motions  were  observed,  but 
never  independent  movements  such  as  to  change  the  relative 
positions  of  the  organisms.  Cultures  of  different  ages  were 
tried,  always  with  the  same  results. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  whether  we 
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were  dealing  with  a coccus  or  a bacillus.  Even  in  stained 
specimens  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  the  culture  was 
pure,  until  plates  were  made. 

The  organism  was  a small  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends  ; 
coccus  forms  were  frequent.  It  did  not  stain  by  Gram’s 
method.  Capsules  were  readily  demonstrated. 

On  agar  plates,  the  colonies  reached  the  size  of  one  milli- 
meter in  diameter  in  18  hours,  and  had  a bluish  opalescent 
appearance  by  transmitted  light  Under  the  microscope,  the 
colonies  usually  had  a regular  outline,  while  in  some  the 
borders  showed  slight  undulations.  They  were  translucent, 
with  opaque  and  granular  centers.  The  deep  colonies  were 
wedge-shaped  and  opaque. 

The  agar  slants  showed  a bluish  opalescent  growth  by 
transmitted  light,  one  millimeter  wide  after  24  hours,  and 
with  raised  edges. 

On  potato  there  was  a heavy,  yellowish  white,  viscous 
growth,  several  millimeters  thick,  rapidly  covering  the  entire 
surface.  The  older  cultures  showed  a deeper  yellow  color. 
No  gas  bubbles  were  observed. 

Milk  was  coagulated  in  24  hours  with  acid  production. 
Glucose  agar  stick  cultures  were  much  split  up  by  the  ac- 
cumulated gas.  In  the  fermentation  tubes,  saccharose  solu- 
tions showed  considerable  gas  production. 

The  morphology,  capsule  formation,  absence  of  motility, 
rapid  coagulation  of  milk,  together  with  the  gas  production, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  organism.  The  rapid 
coagulation  of  milk  excludes  the  Friedlander  bacillus.1* 

Mode  of  Entrance  of  the  Bacteria  into  the  Bladder. 

The  bacteria  may  invade  the  urinary  tract  through  the 
urethra,  through  the  kidney,  or  from  an  adjacent  abscess  or 
other  inflammatory  process. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  when  there  is  no  history  of 
catheterization  the  infection  must  be  an  endogenous  or  de- 
scending one.  There  are  two  considerations  which  controvert 
this  view : 

1.  The  greater  frequency  of  cystitis  in  women  than  in 
men,  when  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  mode  of  entrance 
of  the  bacteria  into  the  bladder  other  than  difference  in  sex. 

2.  The  frequent  existence  of  bacteriuria  without  infection 
of  the  uretera  when  no  instruments  have  been  introduced. 

1.  Relative  frequency  of  cystitis  in  men  and  women  in 
which  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  mode  of  entrance  of 
bacteria  into  the  bladder  other  than  difference  in  sex 
In  general  practice  I have  been  impressed  with  the  fre 
quency  with  which  one  meets  with  cystitis  in  women,  and  the 
rarity  of  cystitis  in  men,  if  one  excludes  the  cases  due  to 
gonorrhcea,  tuberculosis,  and  diseases  in  which  the  bacteria 
are  obtained  by  blood  culture,  such  as  typhoid,  pneumonia 

esa* n ,i~ »"»“ » *-  <■»*»»»* 
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non-gonorrhceal  cystitis  in  women  who  have  never  sd 
catheterized ; and  the  male  genito-urinary  specialist  bk 
struck  with  the  fact  of  the  rarity  of  anon-gonorrkealig:: 
in  the  male  who  has  never  been  catheterized,  and  vrl»  b h- 
from  any  urethral  or  prostatic  disease.  A review  of  the  i 
tories  of  the  large  series  of  cases  reported  bears  oat  tit  e 
tention. 

Of  Rovsing’s  “ 87  cases  of  bacteriuria  and  cystitis,  55  u 
male,  and  21  female.  Of  the  66  male  patients,  definite  e 
tion  of  catheterization,  fistula,  or  neighboring  ate  e 
made  in  51,  or  88  per  cent.  Of  the  15  remaining  m~, 
had  phymosis ; three  had  incontinence  (one  of  which  rec- 
to tabes);  five  had  retention  due  to  stricture;  and  tae 
enlarged  prostate.  These  therefore  had  a continuous  it 
of  urine  through  which  the  bacteria  could  readily  have  p 
entrance.  One  case  had  pneumonia  and  another  sepfc- 
in  both  of  which  the  organisms  could  probably  have  beer : 
tained  from  the  blood.  This  leaves  only  two  cases,  or  5 v 
cent,  without  sufficient  explanation  as  to  the  mode  ot  i 
tion.  Of  these,  one  case  was  a boy  19  years  of  age  with;t  | 
teriuria,  who  had  renal  infection,  while  the  other  wa is 
of  78  years  with  bacteriuria  who  had  cancer  of  the  bfe 
Of  the  21  women,  only  7,  or  33  per  cent,  had  been* 
ized.  In  the  remaining  14,  or  66  per  cent,  the  bactem;: 
ably  gained  entrance  through  the  short  urethral  trad 
the  latter,  3 were  girls  aged  6,  7,  and  21  years  respect 
2 cases  followed  painful  coitus;  two  suffered  from  sir  > 
stipation;  one  had  a tumor  of  the  bladder;  three  were *- 
76  years  old  who  had  never  been  catheterized,  one  - 
hematuria ; one  had  a stone  in  the  right  kidney. 


His  cases  of  pyelitis  without  cystitis  are  even  more  - 

men  and  5 met;®1' 

men,  2 had  been  catheterized  or  treated  locally; 


vincing.  Of  21  cases,  16  were  women  and  5 men;  o • 
& . . . j — a ..  ^oiod  locally; 1 »• 

! only  2 eases  c 


large  prostate  with  complete  retention;  m 
the  5,  or  40  per  cent,  was  there  no  explana  on 

cause  of  the  infection.  „„<»«,  • 

Of  the  16  cases  in  women,  there  were  i5, 
without  any  explanation  as  to  the  mode  o m “ 

Of  Melchior’s"  35  cases,  20  were  men  and 
Of  the  20  men,  16,  or  80  per  cent,  had  been 
1 had  tuberculosis;  1 was  an  old  man  wi 
who  had  incontinence;  another  had  a ar^e 
complete  retention.  This  would  leave  on  y ^ 

cent,  without  explanation  as  to  the  mode  o 
bacteria  into  the  bladder.  catheters 

Of  the  15  women,  7,  or  46  per  cen  , , 

1 had  tuberculosis;  another  was  ‘ 

cystitis.  This  would  leave  6,  or  40  per  cent, 

tion  as  to  the  mode  of  entrance.  children  k" 

Escherieh”  reported  7 cases  of  eystitm  in 
the  ages  of  6 months  and  9 years,  all  ue  ^ ^ i : 
Since  all  occurred  in  girls,  and  since  s ^ ||1(  ■ 
vulvitis,  he  concluded  that  it  was  mos  p 
entered  through  the  short  urethral  trac  . 

Trumpp  ” reported  29  cases  of  cys  i 1S  ^ 
Escherieh’s  clinic,  of  whom  21  were  gir  6 
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B3  ectogenous  or  instrumental.  Of  the  35  endogenous 
is,  15  were  men  and  20  women. 

>f  the  15  men  in  whom  the  infection  is  supposed  to  have 
irred  by  the  endogenous  or  descending  route,  one  had 
orrhoea,  stricture,  and  hypospadia;  one  had  gonorrhoea 
i a very  narrow  stricture;  one  had  gonorrhoea  and  pros- 
tis ; one  had  prostatitis  and  epididymitis ; one  had  epididv- 
is,  large  prostate,  and  residual  urine;  one  was  cysto- 
ied,  after  which  procedure  a severe  cystitis  followed;  one 
a cystotomy  performed  two  years  before  for  hematuria, 
of  these  should  be  considered  as  ectogenous.  This  would 
e 8 eases  in  which  the  histories  are  not  complete  enough 
letermine  the  route  of  infection,  and  as  Alsberg  “ has 
, not  one  of  which  is  convincing  in  regard  to  the  endogen- 
route. 

f the  20  women,  only  2 were  catheterized,  leaving  18,  or 
ier  cent,  without  explanation  as  to  mode  of  entrance, 
f his  83  cases  classed  under  the  heading  of  instrumental 
ctions,  only  5 were  women. 

hus  in  his  total  of  118  cases  93  were  men,  in  87  of  whom 
origin  of  their  cystitis  was  ectogenous,  leaving  only  6, 
!.4  per  cent,  without  explanation  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
ion. 

a Brown’s  “ series  of  24  cases  of  chronic  cystitis  in  women, 
lad  never  been  catheterized,  leaving  41.6  per  cent  without 
anation  as  to  route  of  infection. 

0 show  how  frequently  women  are  infected,  Albeck  “ re- 
s the  following  cases:  Of  150  non-pregnant  women,  13 
cent  had  an  infection  of  the  urinary  tract;  in  392  preg- 
t women,  17  per  cent  had  an  infection;  in  392  puerperal 
ien,  14  per  cent  had  an  infection. 

1 Alsberg’s  series  of  126  pregnant  women,  12  per  cent  had 
nfection  of  the  urinary  tract;  in  203  puerperal  women, 
ier  cent  had  an  infection;  in  41  cases  of  abortion,  17  per 
had  an  infection. 

> summarize : In  192  men  with  cystitis  or  pyelitis,  only 
>r  10  per  cent,  were  without  explanation  as  to  the  mode 
ifection;  while  in  129  women,  81,  or  62  per  cent,  were 
out  explanation  as  to  the  route  of  infection, 
there  is  a difference  in  the  two  sexes,  it  must  be  a local 
not  a constitutional  one,  and  we  find  a ready  explanation 
le  short  and  often  relaxed  urethral  tract  of  the  female. 

Bacteria  in  the  Normal  Female  Urethra. 

e bacteria  usually  causing  cystitis  are  inhabitants  of  the 
le  urethra,  the  percentage  varying  according  to  the  char- 
of  the  cases  examined  and  the  methods  employed.  The 
bacillus  has  been  found  by  all  observers  in  from  12  per 
l,o  66  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Recently  Alsberg  has  found 
lacterium  in  100  per  cent  of  the  cases.  He  selected  six 
of  pregnancy  and  examined  the  urethra  each  day  for 
3 days.  By  taking  several  loops  of  the  secretion,  and 
ig  on  Drigalski-Conradi  media,  he  found  the  colon 
us  in  each  case;  if  only  one  loop  was  taken,  the  results 
not  constantly  positive  on  the  successive  days.  He  con- 


lernaie  uretnra. 

The  differences  in  results  obtained  by  different  observers 
are  due  to  the  methods  used;  some  wiped  the  lower  portions 
of  the  urethra  with  bichloride  and  did  not  wash  away  the 
excess,  others  simply  wiped  the  meatus  with  sterile  cotton. 
The  findings  were  also  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial used.  Some  used  the  loop,  others  used  the  straight 
wire.  In  many  the  differences  were  due  to  the  media  and  the 
exactitude  of  the  bacteriological  methods  employed. 

The  staphylococcus  albus  and  aureus  were  found  by  differ- 
ent observers  in  percentages  varying  from  14  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent. 

The  bacteria  of  the  urethra  enter  the  bladder  in  two  ways : 
They  are  introduced  with  the  catheter,  or  they  may  enter 
directly  from  the  urethra. 

Any  one  reviewing  the  histories  of  the  cases  thus  far  re- 
ported and  the  percentages  of  cystitis  following  catheteriza- 
tion, will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  catheterization  is 
a very  serious  procedure,  especially  when  local  conditions  are 
present  such  as  trauma  following  gynecological  operations  and 
labor,  pressure  due  to  tumors  or  pregnancy,  prolapse,  reten- 
tion, or  paralysis. 

The  invasion  of  the  bladder  by  microorganisms  in  the 
urethra  is  probably  much  more  frequent  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  recent  work  of  Albeck  and  that  of  Alsberg,  who 
found  infections  of  the  urinary  tract  in  12  per  cent  out  of  a 
total  series  of  500  cases,  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  If  a 
careful  bacteriological  examination  were  made  in  every  case 
with  mild  bladder  symptoms,  we  should  find  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  due  to  the  invasion  of  bacteria.  This  direct  in- 
vasion from  the  urethra  is  favored  by  retention  and  inconti- 
nence, which  produce  a continuous  column  of  fluid. 

Nor  is  the  male  urethra  a bar  to  the  exogenous  invasion 
of  bacteria.  The  gonococcus  does  not  seem  to  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  invading  the  urethra  and  bladder.  If  the  cases  of 
non-gonorrhceal  urethritis  were  examined  carefully  and  the 
etiology  determined,  we  should  probably  find  the  cause  to  be 
the  bacteria  which  usually  cause  cystitis.  The  staphylococcus, 
streptococcus,  and  a diplococeus  were  found  by  Eitner.”  The 
staphylococcus,  colon  bacillus,  and  an  unrecognized  diplococ- 
cus  were  found  by  Hume”  in  11  cases  examined.  Other  or- 
ganisms found  were  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus,  influenza 
bacillus,  and  the  Friedlander  bacillus. 

8.  The  frequent  existence  of  bacteriuria  without  infection 
of  the  ureters  in  cases  which  have  never  been  catheterized. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  endogenous  route  of  infection 
refer  to  the  fact  that  pyelitis,  which  is  usually  due  to  the 
colon  bacillus'  often  occurs  without  any  demonstrable  lesion 
in  the  bladder. 

Albeck  has  shown  that  in  150  non-pregnant  women  13.3  per 
cent  had  bacteriuria,  in  70  per  cent  of  whom  the  bacteriuria 
was  due  to  the  colon  bacillus.  To  determine  whether  the 
ureters  were  also  infected  he  selected  13  cases  and  catheter- 
ized both  ureters;  in  8 cases  the  urine  was  clear  and  sterile 
from  both  ureters;  in  3 no  organisms  were  found  on  cover- 
slips,  and  only  a few  colonies  were  found  on  the  plates,  which 
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he  concluded  were  accidental;  in  2 only  were  the  bacteria  in 
great  numbers.  He  justly  concludes  that  in  a great  majority 
of  the  cases  the  infection  originates  in  the  bladder. 

We  know  that  the  bladder  is  very  resistant  to  infection, 
and  that  the  mere  introduction  of  the  colon  bacillus  will  not 
produce  a cystitis.  If,  however,  the  urethra  or  ureter  is  tied, 
a cystitis  or  pyelitis  develops.  All  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert a bacteriuria  into  a pyuria  is  a retention.  Such  a reten- 
tion is  often  produced  during  the  second  half  of  pregnancy, 
due  to  pressure  on  the  ureters.  Stone,  trauma,  or  any  of  the 
accessory  causes  named  above  will  produce  the  same  result. 
If  the  retention  or  trauma  affects  the  kidney,  and  not  the 
bladder,  a pyelitis  develops  without  a cystitis. 

The  pathological  and  bacteriological  studies  of  Schmidt  and 
Aschoff  (loc.  eit.)  of  16  cases  of  pyelo-nephritis  confirm  this 
view.  They  found  that  a microscopic  examination  usually 
gave  the  clue  as  to  the  route  of  infection.  Where  this  failed, 
the  microscopic  examination  supplied  the  information.  The 
process  always  followed  the  tubules,  and  was  ascending. 

The  preceding  review  thus  shows  that  an  ascending  infec- 
tion is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  women,  and  is  also 
possible  in  men,  when  no  instruments  have  been  introduced 
into  the  bladder. 

In  the  two  cases  reported  in  this  paper  the  infection  was 
an  ascending  one.  In  Case  I the  infection  was  limited  to  the 
bladder,  since  there  was  no  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney 
and  since  there  was  no  fever.  The  congestion  and  pressure 
caused  by  the  pregnancy  supplied  the  accessory  factors  en- 
abling the  organisms  to  invade  the  bladder. 

In  Case  II  (the  husband)  the  infection  certainly  was  an 
ascending  one,  since  the  infection  started  with  a urethritis 
and  since  there  was  no  fever  until  the  infection  reached  the 
bladder.  His  symptoms  started  four  days  after  the  acute 
symptoms  in  his  wife  had  developed,  and  were  more  severe, 
due  possibly  to  the  increased  virulence  of  the  organism  which 
had  passed  through  an  intermediary  host.  The  epididymitis 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  same  organism,  and  extended 
by  continuity  along  the  seminal  ducts  as  shown  by  the 
sequence  of  the  location  of  the  pain,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
he  temperature.  This  case  is  particularly  interesting  in  that 
it  shows  definitely  an  ascending  infection  of  the  bladder  in 
the  male  by  an  organism  other  than  the  gonococcus  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  unless  instruments  have 
been  introduced,  the  infection  of  the  bladder  in  the  mnl 
must  be  by  the  blood  route.  the  male 

Jt °*  ““  ,1"  MW”S  m,y 
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in  men.  ' II  nt  m women  and  rare 

4-  In  infections  of  the  hlnrbi„  ■ 
tory  of  the  introduction  of  instrumentsT*6"’  7^°^  * his‘ 
is  usually  an  ascending  one  and  due  to  7 ^ 

from  the  urethra  * dlrect 


' mvasion  of 


5.  Such  direct  invasion  of  the  bladder  alsooccroi: 
male,  and  probably  much  more  frequently  than  is  k. 
supposed. 

6.  The  introduction  of  a catheter  or  i 
bladder  is  a very  serious  procedure,  since  it 
pyuria  if  the  local  conditions  are  favorable,  or  a liter? 
which  later  may  be  converted  into  a pyuria  when 
conditions  become  favorable. 
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THE  OVARY.* 

By  Ernest  K.  Cullen,  M.  B., 

Resident  Gynecologist,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


ie  association  of  malignant  epithelial  and  connective 
e tumors  in  the  same  organ  is  well  known.  Carcinoma 
sarcoma  have  frequently  been  found  associated  in  the 
is.  • Each  process  has,  however,  been  well  defined  and 
jly  differentiated  from  the  other.  The  combination  of 
s two  processes  in  a single  tumor  is  seldom  observed, 
h interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  combination  since 
vork  of  Ehrlich 1 and  Apolant  on  the  transplantation  of 
nomatous  tumors  in  rats.  From  a purely  carcinomatous 
>r,  they  were,  by  repeated  transplantation,  able  to  procure 
xed  tumor  of  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  and  finally  a tumor 
ing  pure  sarcoma.  Their  findings  have  been  corrobor- 
in  Bashford’s 1 laboratory.  To  use  Bashford’s  words : 
ring  transplantation  of  a rather  slow  growing  adeno- 
noma  with  a somewhat  fibrous  stroma,  a sarcomatous 
stitial  tissue  has  appeared  in  several  separate  strains, 
has  outgrown  the  carcinomatous  elements  in  subsequent 
rations  and  given  rise  to  a pure  spindle-cell  sarcoma.” 
ted  cases  showing  these  combined  processes  have  been 
cted.  In  1904  Nebesky ' reported  a case  of  adenocarei- 
i of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  showing  a stroma  of  mixed- 
sarcoma.  Taylor,*  in  1909,  reported  a case  of  adeno- 
noma  of  the  thyroid  gland  with  a stroma  of  mixed-cell 
ima,  the  latter  process  being  the  more  vigorous, 
careful  search  of  the  literature  for  such  a tumor  occur- 
in  the  ovary  has  been  unsuccessful.  It  was  therefore 
ted  of  sufficient  pathological  importance  and  interest  to 
•t  in  detail  the  following  case : 

is  S.,  white,  aged  50.  Admitted  to  the  Church  Home  and 
nary  in  the  service  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Cullen,  November  11,  1909. 
everal  months  she  has  had  a great  deal  of  pelvic  pain  and 
he  past  two  months  has  had  considerable  dysuria,  neces- 
ng  frequent  catheterization. 

pelvic  examination,  the  cervix  was  found  to  be  forward, 
terus  back,  and  there  was  considerable  edema  of  the  vaginal 
together  with  some  slight  induration.  The  pelvis  and 
abdomen  were  filled  by  a rather  tender  hard  tumor  mass. 

: was  strong  suspicion  of  malignancy,  so  an  immediate  ex- 
pry operation  was  indicated. 

ration,  November  13,  1909.  When  the  patient  was  ex- 
id  under  ether  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  a pelvic 
ure.  A considerable  quantity  of  free  fluid  and  a great  deal 
od  were  obtained,  but  there  was  no  diminution  in  size  of 
imor  mass.  The  abdomen  was  at  once  opened  and  the 
mass  felt  on  ether  examination  found  to  be  a malignant 


report  of  the  original  tumor  was  made  before  the  Johns 

ns  Hospital  Medical  Society  April  18,  1910. 
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growth  of  the  left  ovary.  The  bladder  was  drawn  high  up  over 
the  tumor  and  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface;  thus  account- 
ing for  the  dysuria  and  the  necessity  for  catheterization.  The 
tumor,  together  with  the  uterus  and  appendages  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  was  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  removal 
it  was  found  that  the  right  ureter  was  densely  adherent  to  the 
tumor  and  there  was  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  right- 
side  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  ureter  was  dissected  free  by 
splitting  the  anterior  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  enabled 
the  operator  to  expose  the  ureter  with  considerable  ease.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  was  removed  with  the  tumor, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  macroscopieally,  no  malignant  tissue 
was  left.  An  Iodoform  drain  was  placed  down  through  the 
pelvis. 

The  patient  made  an  uneventful  convalescence. 

Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414.  Pathological  Report. — The  specimen, 
consists  of  a uterus  which  has  been  removed  supravaginally,  to- 
gether with  a mutilated  mass  of  tissue  representing  the  append- 
ages from  the  right  side  and  a solid  tumor  of  the  ovary  from  the 
left  side.  Attached  to  the  tumor  is  the  left  tube. 

The  uterus,  apart  from  adhesions  laterally,  shows  nothing 
abnormal.  The  right  tube  and  ovary  are  bound  in  adhesions 
and  the  ovary  is  cystic.  Fig.  1.) 

The  ovarian  tumor  in  its  present  flattened  condition  measures 
15  x 14  x 7 cm.  It  is  generally  smooth  on  the  surface  but  in  a 
few  places  old  tags  of  adhesions  are  present.  It  has  been  at- 
tached by  a pedicle  about  3 cm.  in  diameter.  Coursing  over  the 
tumor  and  attached  to  it  by  thin  mesosalpinx  is  a tube,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a hydrosalpinx.  The  surface  of  the 
ovarian  tumor  is  somewhat  irregular  and  nodular.  It  is  greyish- 
yellow  In  color  and  numerous  congested  vessels  are  visible  upon, 
the  surface.  These  vessels  are  most  prominent  in  the  valleys 
between  the  slightly  nodular  elevations.  On  section  the  tumor 
is  found  to  contain  a central  shallow  cavity  measuring  5x9 
cm.,  and  at  one  point  near  the  periphery  it  reaches  a depth  of 
2 cm.  (Fig.  2.)  The  floor  of  this  cavity  is  smooth  and  is  lined 
by  a thin  yellowish-white  flbrlllated  membrane.  It  resembles 
very  much  a markedly  enlarged  kidney  pelvis.  Surrounding  the 
cavity  and  occupying  the  space  between  it  and  the  cortex  are 
irregular  lobulated  areas  which  are  greyish-yellow  in  color  and 
in  places  present  a finely  granular  honey-combed  appearance. 
(Fig.  2,  a.)  In  some  places  distinct  hemorrhagic  areas  are 
visible  and  In  others  there  is  simply  a brownish  coloration  of 
the  tissue.  At  other  points  about  the  periphery  are  irregular 
firm  whitish  areas  varying  from  8 mm.  to  2 cm.  in  diameter. 
(Fig.  2,  c,  g,  e.)  In  some  places  these  areas  show  evidence  of 
breaking  down  with  slight  cystic  formation.  The  picture  pre- 
sented is  a distinctly  malignant  one.  In  some  places  the  tissue 
appears  carcinomatous,  in  others  it  resembles  sarcoma. 

Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414.  Microscopic  Examination. — Sections 
were  taken  from  eight  different  portions  of  the  tumor,  represent- 
ing every  gross  type  of  pathological  process  present.  The  tumor 
is  found  to  consist  of  a well-defined  adenocarcinomatous  process 
and  an  equally  well-defined  sarcomatous  one.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  tumor  these  two  processes  are  side  by  side.  In  others 
there  is  pure  sarcoma  with  absence  of  any  carcinoma.  In  still 
other  parts  are  found  areas  where  there  is  well-defined  carcinoma 
and  a rather  cellular  and  suspicious  looking  stroma;  the  stroma, 
however,  not  showing  the  typical  picture  of  sarcoma  seen  else- 
where. In  those  sections  showing  the  combined  processes,  the 
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carcinomatous  one  is  marked  by  large  islands  of  glands  (Fig.  3), 
the  glands  in  most  Instances  being  irregular  in  size  and  shape 
and  presenting  a distinctly  atypical  appearance  (Fig.  4).  The 
individual  cells  vary  in  size,  shape,  and  staining  qualities,  and 
many  nuclear  figures  are  visible.  Immediately  adjacent  to  these 
islands  of  glands,  the  stroma  shows  a distinctly  malignant  ap- 
pearance. The  predominating  cells  are  spindle-shaped  and 
round,  but  there  are  many  large  irregular,  deeply  staining  cells 
scattered  throughout  (Figs.  3 and  4,  d).  Some  parts  of  the 
tumor  show  a greater  number  of  these  large  cells  than  do  others. 
The  individual  stroma  cells  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  nuclei 
are  as  a rule  large,  stain  rather  deeply,  and  assume  an  oval 
or  round  contour.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  takes  a fairly 
uniform  stain.  The  large  (atypical  giant)  cells  assume  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  (Figs.  3 and  4,  d.)  The  nuclei  are  irregular 
in  outline,  multiple,  very  deeply  stained,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm.  A number  of  nuclear 
figures  are  visible.  The  carcinomatous  and  sarcomatous  proc- 
esses are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  and  this  point  is 
especially  well  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  glands  of  the 
carcinoma  have  retracted  from  the  stroma  and  there  is  a dis- 
tinct area  of  separation  between  the  two.  The  cells  which  line 
the  narrow  spaces  that  separate  the  carcinomatous  from  the 
sarcomatouB  processes  are  in  the  main  uniform  in  appearance 
and  seem  to  form 'a  distinct  membrane.  In  some  portions  of  the 
tumor  there  is  marked  degeneration.  Here  the  tissue  has  under- 
gone extensive  hyaline  change  and  merely  shadows  of  cells  are 
present.  Sections  taken  through  the  periphery  show  a well- 
defined  capsule,  which  has  undergone  partial  hyaline  degenera- 
tion, and  considerable  infiltration  with  round  cells.  At  no  point 
was  there  evidence  of  penetration  by  either  malignant  process. 
The  vascularity  of  the  tumor,  while  not  especially  prominent  is 

Lctiveeater  eVldeDC6  Wh6re  the  sarcomatoua  process  is  most 

The  right  ovary  on  microscopic  examination  shows  no  evi- 

tionebu  rll8TCy-,  B°th  tUbeS  8h0W  BOrae  ohronlc  taflamma- 
Uons  frlm  the  h h°  in,V0!Vement  * the  malignant  process.  Sec- 
tions from  the  body  of  the  uterus  show  an  early  diffuse  adeno- 
myoma.  The  cervix  is  quite  normal. 

From  the  tumor  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  one 
process  preceded  the  other  or  whether  the  development  was 
simultaneous.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  those  areas 
where  the  carcmomatooe  elements  show  fte  ^ 

egration  the  sarcomatous  process  presents  a wilder  and  a 
more  rapidly  growing  appearance.  Degeneration  seems  to 
Play  some  role  in  the  early  development  of  sarcoma  in  cTrtaL 
instances.  This  point  has  been  emphasized  by  Kelly  and 
Cullen  m their  examination  of  myomata  which  have  under 

^ inBtancesrs::: 


drerati“ 

other.  Bashford  (he.  cit.)  states:  “TnTuttehtT  ^ ^ 
of  sarcoma  development  we  find  the  first  eh  h , ” Btages 
in  the  center  of  the  carcinomatous  tuLt  f 
changes  are  present.”  mor  where  sclerotic 

RECURRENCE  of  TUMOR  in  PELViq 
■Within  a few  weeks  after  leaving  the 
signs  of  a recurrence  of  the  tumor  in  th  08plta1’  there  were 
died  on  October  27,  mo,  eleven  months  8 and  tha  patient 
Autopsy  Report.— (The  body  had  been  ** l th®  operati°n- 
formalin  solution  about  ten  hours  before^  ^ WUh  a weak 

,,  ,, oelore  l“e  post  mortem  e» 
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amlnation.)  The  body  is  markedly  emaciated  and  tt- 
shows  a diffuse  yellowish  tinge.  There  is  some  aMoalti. 
tension,  due  partially  to  fluid,  but  no  edema  ot  the  ate 
is  present.  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  there  It  fc 
be  some  distension  of  the  bowel  and  about  one  liter  t - 
fluid,  with  a distinctly  formalin  odor.  The  viscera  hare  > 
partially  hardened.  Occupying  the  pelvis  is  a large  ta!<- 
mass  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  sigmoid  r*~| 
bladder  and  pelvic  wall.  Scattered  everywhere  over  the  ft. 
of  the  large  and  small  bowel  are  numerous  firm  whitish  t;d 
varying  in  diameter  from  1 mm.  to  large  confluent  paths; 
proximately  7 cm.  in  diameter.  Sections  through  the'tbr 
portion  of  the  bowel  show  the  process  to  be  limited  to  tl> : 
coat.  The  omentum  is  markedly  thickened  and  Is  studde:  • 
numerous  large  and  small  firm  white  nodules,  similar  tc  ■ 
on  the  bowel  surface.  The  liver,  Bpleen  and  kidneys  are  £g 
enlarged,  but  show  no  evidence  of  metastases.  Both  Inn:1 
edematous  and  a few  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pnemaa ; ; 
present.  Careful  examination  showed  no  evidence  ol  nfi--1 
outside  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  no  enlarged  retrcperte 
glands  were  found. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.— Pelvic  tumor,  genera]  peritow 
astases,  broncho-pneumonia 

Gyn.  Path.  No.  15613.  Pathological  Reporf.-The  turner  u 
measures  approximately  15  x 12  x 12  cm.  It  Is  cystic  It 
acter  and  is  covered  by  many  old  adhesions.  On  seciic. 
found  numerous  cystic  spaces,  the  largest  of  which  is  w 
mately  8 cm.  in  diameter.  These  contain  some  light  f® 
colored  fluid  and  are  lined  by  a shaggy  tissue  which  Is  «c 
peeled  off.  The  walls,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  0. 5 to  I 
consist  of  a moderately  soft  homogeneous  tissue,  pinkish' 
in  color,  closely  simulating  sarcoma. 

Histological  Examination. — As  in  the  original  tumor 
processes  are  combined,  but  the  sarcomatous  elements  prec- 
nate.  Scattered  throughout  a bed  of  sarcomatous  t&- 
groups  of  glands  presenting  the  typical  picture  ot • - 
noma  (Fig.  5).  The  sarcoma  belongs  to  the  mliedcel 
spindle  cells  predominating.  Numerous  large,  seen 
cells,  are  present.  These  are  well  seen  in  Fig.  6-  n _ 
tions  the  picture  was  one  of  pure  sarcoma,  no  f 
visible  (Fig.  6).  The  metastases  on  the  bowel  wall  an  - 
omentum  show  a picture  of  adenocarcinoma  ( g 
stroma  shows  no  evidence  whatever  of  sarcoma 

Study  of  the  original  tumor  shows  a combination^ 
two  malignant  processes,  the  carcinomatous  ec®et' 
dominating.  In  the  recurrent  tumor,  however, 
is  mainly  sarcomatous  in  character. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  metastases ; were  P“^- 


cinomatous.  They  were  limited  to  the  pen 


the  bowel  and  the  omentum,  simulating  in  great  ^ 
picture  observed  in  malignant  papillocystoma  0 
with  general  peritoneal  implantations. 

I am  indebted  to  my  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  ^ ^ 
the  privilege  of  reporting  this  case  and  to  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Schapiro  for  the  protomicrographs. 

The  patient  was  referred  to  Dr.  Cullen  h)  r- 
of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES- 
Fio.  1.  —Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414  (natural  size)-  ^ 
resents  the  appearance  of  the  ovarian  tumo 
hardened  in  10  per  cent  formalin.  p,.: 

Fio.  2. — Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414  (natural  8jl^'4egeners: 
the  tumor  various  stages  of  cystic  and  hya  a ^ g 
visible:  represents  A large  central  cavity 
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„ y u»  tiwsue  is  imrtj  Homogeneous  and  looks  like 
oa.  / is  a small  blood  vessel. 

3.  — Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414  (80  diameters).  The  two  proc- 
are well  represented  here.  At  a are  seen  the  large  gland 
a partially  filled  with  coagulated  fluid.  The  glands  present 
pical  picture  o t adenocarcinoma.  The  stroma  c shows  a 
dly  active  and  malignant  picture.  The  majority  of  the 
ire  spindle  shaped,  but  numerous  large  Irregular  cells,  d, 
mnd  scattered  throughout.  The  stroma  is  rich  in  blood 
i e. 

4.  — Gyn.  Path.  No.  14414  (380  diameters).  This  lllustra- 
hows  a magnification  of  the  picture  seen  at  Fig.  3,  b.  Note 
rge  atypical  cells  lining  the  glands  a.  At  b the  glands  are 
less  well  defined.  The  stroma  c consists  of  cells  irregular 


and  sarcomatous  processes,  showing  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  carcinoma  to  retract  from  the  sarcoma. 

Fig.  5. — Gyn.  Path.  No.  15613.  The  section  here  pictured  is 
taken  from  the  recurrent  tumor.  The  combined  malignant  proc- 
esses are  well  marked.  The  sarcoma  predominates  and  appears 
much  more  active  than  the  process  in  the  original  tumor  (Fig. 
3). 

Fig.  6. — Gyn.  Path.  No.  16613.  This  section  shows  a portion 
of  the  recurrent  tumor  which  is  purely  sarcomatous  in  char- 
acter. Note  the  number  of  large  atypical  cells. 

Fig.  7. — Gyn.  Path.  No.  15613.  This  shows  a section  through 
the  thickened  and  nodular  omentum.  The  adenocarcinoma  is 
well  marked.  The  stroma  shows  no  evidence  of  sarcoma. 


THE  BLOOD-PICTURE  IN  HODGKIN  S DISEASE. 

By  C.  H.  Bunting,  M.  D. 

(From,  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


i blood-picture  of  Hodgkin’s  disease,  as  manifested  in 
irious  published  cases,  has  been  critically  considered  by 
n 1 in  a recent  article,  and  his  findings  are  summarized 
lows : 

The  most  frequent  blood-picture  found  in  the  course 
idgkin’s  disease  is  a polymorphonuclear  neutrophile  leu- 
>sis  of  moderate  grade. 

The  blood-picture  may  be  unmodified  (about  one-fifth 
cases) . 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  reported  cases  there  is  a more 
3 well  marked  leukopenia,  either  present  throughout  the 
course,  or  transitory,  and  if  the  latter  occurring  more 
■ntly  in  late  stages. 

Qualitatively,  the  blood  shows  a relative  neutrophile 
:ytosis — that  is,  an  increase  in  percentage  up  to  99  per 
nd  more;  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  lymphocyte 
itage  to  3 per  cent  and,  in  two  cases,  to  practically  0 
nt;  most  frequently  at  the  same  time  with  an  absolute 
ytosis,  at  times  with  a leukopenia  and,  rarely,  with  a 
1 count. 

In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  there  was  an  eosino- 
usually  slight  or  moderate,  seldom  of  marked  degree. 
Very  seldom  one  may  find  a mastzell  increase. 
Scattered  myelocytes  were  noted — very  rarely  enough 
mate. 

In  one  case  an  enormous  increase  in  blood-platelets 
>ted. 

At  times,  though  usually  transitory,  a slight,  rarely 
:ed,  lymphocytosis  may  be  noted. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  there  develops  a second- 
ernia,  at  first  moderate,  but  later  pronounced, 
an’s  general  conclusions  from  his  study  of  these  cases 
while  there  may  be  characteristic  features  of  the  blood- 
ier klin.  Wchnschr.,  1910,  XXIII,  1515;  Centralbl.  f.  allg. 
Bll,  XXII,  145. 
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picture  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  they  are  not  constant  enough  to 
be  of  diagnostic  value,  and  that  in  further  study  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  correlate  the  blood  picture  and  that  found 
in  the  glands.  During  the  past  three  years  the  author  has 
been  making  such  a study  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  J.  L. 
Yates,  of  Milwaukee,  and,  while  his  findings  are  in  general 
in  agreement  with  those  of  Fabian,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  sufficiently  at  variance  to  seem  to  warrant  publica- 
tion. There  are  two  features  of  this  study  which  may  be 
emphasized,  and  which  add  to  its  value.  In  most  of  the  cases 
at  least  one  blood  count  has  been  made  just  previous  to  the 
removal  of  a gland  for  section,  and  further,  all  the  smears 
have  been  examined  by  one  person,  the  author,  who  has  used 
the  same  staining  and  counting  technique  throughout. 

In  a previous  paper’  I have  emphasized  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  blood  smears  of  Hodgkin’s  dis- 
ease, that  is,  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  blood-platelets, 
inclusive  of  unusually  large  platelet  forms,  practically  meg- 
alokaryocyte  pseudopodia.  This  has  been  observed  in  all  the 
eleven  cases  forming  the  basis  of  this  report,  both  in  early 
and  in  late  cases,  and  over  considerable  periods  of  time  in 
cases  on  which  blood  counts  have  been  made  at  intervals. 

From  this  constant  finding  and  from  pathological  findings 
in  autopsy  material  from  cases  of  Hodgkin’s  disease,  it  was 
suggested  in  the  previous  report  that  the  toxin  of  the  disease 
acted  as  strongly  upon  the  platele Worming  elements  as  upon 
the  lymphocytes.  An  eventual  necrosis  of  megalokaryocytes 
in  the  bone-marrow  was  found.  One  might  have  predicted 
from  this  finding  that  in  late  cases  an  exhaustion  of  platelets 
might  take  place,  resulting  in  a low  platelet  count  in  the 
circulation.  Such  a case  had  not  occurred  in  the  author’s 
series  at  the  time  of  publication  of  his  first  report,  but  since 
then  Case  V of  the  series  has  shown  such  a change.  After 
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having  shown  a high  platelet  content  of  his  blood  in  counts 
at  intervals  from  November  9,  1909,  to  September,  1910,  the 
boy  returned  to  the  Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  in  April, 
1911  with  serious  haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes, 
with  a secondary  anaemia,  a leukopenia— 3500  to  4000— and 
fewer  platelets  than  leukocytes,  as  shown  by  repeated  ex- 
aminations made  during  April  and  May.  However,  while 
exceptional  or  terminal  cases  may  show  this  platelet  exhaus- 
tion, the  excessive  number  would  appear  to  be  constant  in  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Coincident  with  this  platelet  study,  careful  study  of  the 
leukocyte  picture  in  the  disease  has  been  made  and  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  combined  platelet  and  leukocyte 
picture  one  has  features  that  are  very  characteristic  and,  in 
fact,  almost  pathognomonic  of  Hodgkin’s  disease.  While 
from  my  experience  I believe  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
from  examination  of  the  blood  smear,  I would  not  recommend 
the  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  histological  examination 
of  an  excised  gland.  The  latter  method  is  too  simple  to 
neglect  but,  where  glands  are  inaccessible,  or  where  per- 
mission for  removal  is  not  obtained,  the  examination  of  btood 
smears  is  very  helpful,  and  is  especially  convincing  if  backed 
by  a negative  von  Pirquet  reaction. 

In  this  study,  blood  smears  from  eleven  cases  of  Hodgkin’s 
h®Veab/en  °arefulI>'  ^ined  and  differential  counts 

tervais  £ ‘ 7 **  to  have  been  <*  in- 

ass  r^h  thr a * 

changes  which  take  place  in  blood  ^ ^ th° 

velopment  of  the  disease  blood-P‘cture  with  the  de- 

fo^^e^  purposes*  ^the6  '"*>***  ^ stain 

stain  has  been  id  for  t T ’ Ebrlich’s  triple 

Kve  hundred  2 have  been  °f  °Brhia 

number  counted  but  in  som  ° 10^tme  and  tlle  smallest 

The  leukocytes  hi  be^^yrio1118 

a few  of  the  earfy  counts  where  but  r la8Wb  except  in 

groups  are:  (l)  Polvmnrntim,  i ’ "ere  mode.  These 
Fosinophile  (B.) ; (3)  BaaophiM^S^  ^ 
lymphocyte  (S.  L.)  ■ (5\  r Br„0\  f } 1 (4)  Small 

Large  mononilear\i  ^L7;/^7b°fC>'te  (L-  L.) ; (6) 

a. «« ,,L  ™ ” T (T'»- 

“»  >*  d”  “ «•  ft,  division,  oil, ‘ ‘ ”ia 

or  non-granular  groups.  Studv  of  kto  d mon°nuelear 

individuals,  stained  with  the  Homan  ° i ?mears  from  normal 

large  numbers  of  these  cells  one  7'^’  “ studying 
m size  and  staining  reaction  are  not  \]  distin<dioDS 

that  »,  the  groups  overlap  aomewhi 
becomes  more  or  less  arbitrary  tv  • tbat  tbe  sePai,atiou 
m refrd  t0  tbe  stnall  and  large  7^  thc  case 

Into  ,the  l8rge  ^Phocyte  aid  tT  and  in 

In  the  earlier  counts  the  last  twr  b larSe  mononuclear 
a single  head.  Although  this  groS^. included  ™d«r 
grouping  may  be  artificial  and 


arbitrary,  the  same  standards  were  employed  tin® 
forming  a judgment,  and  the  separation"  may  to;' 
value. 

The  groups  are  characterized  as  follows: 

(1)  Small  Lymphocyte,— A.  cell  with  deeply  a 
nucleus,  which  scarcely  exceeds  a red-blood  cell  ii  k- 
and  with  a scant  rim  of  basophilic  protoplasm. 

(2)  Large  Lymphocyte— A.  cell  usually  almost  the  ■: 
a neutrophile  leukocyte  with  nucleus  larger  than  tk 
preceding  class,  and  with^  protoplasm  more  ataat 
basophilic  as  a rule,  and  containing  numerous  air- 
times almost  rod-like  metachromatic  granules. 

(3)  Large  Mononuclear— A cell  larger  than  list 
leukocyte,  with  large  round  or  oval  nucleus  and  kv 
protoplasm,  staining  a fairly  deep  blue  and  cento:,- 
times  a few  fine  metachromatic  granules. 

(4)  Transitionals.— The  largest  cells  of  the  group- 
nuclei  of  various  shapes,  from  simple  indented  m 
lobed,  mulberry-shaped,  or  even  ring-shaped  nuclei;  cr 
abundant  clear,  light-blue  protoplasm  thickly  dotted  it  q 
metachromatic  granules  which  do  not  stain  villi  B- 
triple  stain. 

As  the  transitional  leukocyte  forms  a prominent  la- 
the differential  picture  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  a funk* 
in  regard  to  it  seems  necessary.  It  is  quite  evident . 
named,  for  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  polymorphs 
neutrophile.  To  one  “ brought  up  ” medically  on  to  £ 
stain,  this  cell  as  revealed  by  Wright’s  stain  corns  i-  -1 
prise.  With  the  Ehrlich  stain,  the  nucleus  is  but ;- 
stained  and  its  structure  is  poorly  brought  out,  *b 
protoplasm  usually  appears  as  an  unstained  halo,  on 
a slight  tint  and  with  but  an  occasional  gnnnk 
Wright’s  stain,  however,  the  nucleus  stains  sharpy 
massive  and  of  a protean  variety  of  shapes  knobto- 
twisted,  folded,  ring-shaped.  So  complex  are  tie  ®- 
least  in  Hodgkin’s  smears,  that  one  is  at  firs*  ®L 
believe  he  is  dealing  with  a foreign  cell.  Tet  t f 
present  in  normal  smears  to  the  extent  of  from 5 * 
cent  of  the  leukocyte  count,  and  the  nuclei  aPP® s 
not  fully  as  complex  as  in  Hodgkin  s smears.  - 
plasm  of  the  cell  stains  a clear  blue  and  is  <*°*  , 

azure  granules  finer  than  those  of  the  neutrop  > e ^ 
They  are  finer  also  than  the  platelet  granule., 
same  tint.  As  noted  above,  they  are  unstable  J _ 
stain.  I do  not  desire  to  discuss  the  relation  o 
to  enter  into  the 


tional  cell  to  other  cells  or 


origin,  further  than  to  say  that  cells  morphoj^  ^ 


smears,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  ones  m 

. case  also  la? 


very  abundant  platelets  and  in  every 


forms  and  pseudopodia  were  present. 


The  leukocyte 


nations  and  the  brief  clinical  points  necessary, 
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tinctorially  similar  may  be  found  in  smears 
lymph  glands.  nJ[.  -t 

Preliminary  to  the  detailing  of  the  bio  ® ^ 

Hodgkin’s  cases  examined,  it  should  be  sfli 

• - ”1  UK  ' 
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;kin’s  changes.  Gradual  improvement  under  treatment. 
1 counts: 


Date. 

X.  24,  XK) 

I.  5, ’10 


R.  b.  o.  W.b.c.  N.  E.  B.  S.  L. 

3,200,000  4,480 

54.8  4.2  0.4  20.0 


L.M.  Tr. 
1.6  9.2 


Date. 

R.  b.  c. 

W.b.c. 

N. 

E, 

B. 

S L. 

L L. 

L.M. 

Tr. 

20,  ’08 

- 5,804.000 

7.500 

61.2 

8.2 

1.6 

26.4 

10. 

8.6 

4,  ’09-,  . 

4,968.000 

4.800 

56.2 

2.4 

0.8 

23.6 

6.6 

11.4 

11, ’09..... 

. . 6,606.000 

7,000 

86. 8 

2.8 

0.0 

16.8 

7.6 

1.2 

6.8 

16,  ’10 

. 6 800,000 

7.000 

60-8 

4.0 

1.4 

16.4 

R.8 

1.8 

8-8 

9.  ’ll 

8,600 

65.0 

2-6 

12 

21.2 

8. 

0.6 

6.4 

3E  II  (Dr.  Yates). — Male,  white,  10.  Large  mass  of  dis- 
glands  in  left  cervical  region  of  at  least  one  year’s  dura- 
previous  to  removal,  November  10,  1908.  Glands  show 
narked  Hodgkin’s  picture.  Von  Pirquet  reaction  negative 
>er  8,  1910.  Gradual  improvement  under  treatment.  Blood 
:s: 


Date. 

R.  b.  c. 

W.b.c. 

N. 

E. 

B. 

S.  L. 

L.  L. 

L.M. 

Tr. 

1.  ’09 

. . 4,712.000 

9,500 

66.2 

8.0 

0.4 

16.4 

7.4 

11.0 

22,  ’10 

. . 5,260,000 

9,600 

63.6 

8.0 

0.0 

12.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.8 

12.  ’10.  ... 

63.4 

5.2 

1.(1 

13. 

16. 

1.0 

9.8 

8,  ’10 

. . 4 ‘960,666 

9,800 

63.2 

6.2 

0.4 

27.8 

4. 

1.4 

8. 

je  III. — April  1,  1909.  Male,  white,  30.  Seen  2 weeks  after 
d operation  for  glands  of  neck.  First  operation  6 months 
ous  at  Rochester.  Diagnosis,  Hodgkin’s  disease.  Blood 
s: 

ate.  B.  b.  c.  W.b.c.  N.  E.  B.  S.  I,.  L.  L.  L.  M.  Tr. 

'09 *,660,000  10.000  79.4  0-3  0 4 6 8 3.4  10.8 

iE  IV  (Dr.  Tupper,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.). — February  5,  1910. 
le,  white,  40.  Onset,  — months  previous  in  right  inguinal 
s.  Subsequent  involvement  of  left  inguinal,  left  axillary, 
tnd  right  cervical  glands.  Test  gland  shows  well-marked 
; Hodgkin’s  picture.  Death  in  October,  1910.  Blood  count: 

Date.  N.  E.  B.  S.  I,.  L.  L.  I,.  M.  Tr. 

6,  TO 36.  0.0  0.2  89.2  10.6  2.8  10.6 

k V (Dr.  Yates). — November  9,  1909.  Male,  white,  8 years, 
gement  of  cervical  glands  began  5 months  previous  to 
Left  inguinal  glands  also  enlarged.  Test  gland,  November 
909,  shows  hyperplastic  stage  of  lesion.  January,  1910, 
al  glands  removed.  October,  1910,  von  Pirquet  test  nega-1 
April,  1911,  mucous  membrane  haemorrhages,  anaemia, 
counts: 


3a  to. 

9,  ’09 

10,  ’09 

R.  b.  c. 

W.b.c. 

9.900 

N. 

69.4 

60.8 

E. 

4.6 

6.8 

B. 

0.4 

0.6 

S.  L. 
21.8 
26.8 

L.  L. 

8.6 

7.2 

L.M. 

Tr. 

10.2 

8.8 

!0,  ’10 

5,000,000 

6,000 

66.2 

14 

0.4 

22.4 

9.2 

2.0 

9.4 

7,  ’10 

6.160,000 

8,700 

69.4 

1. 

1.2 

18.4 

0.0 

6. 

10.4 

3,  ’ll 

3,466,000 

4,800 

03.2 

1.8 

1. 

10.2 

4-6 

1.4 

17.8 

isfused. 

•4,  ’ll 

3,176.000 

8.800 

64. 

0.8 

0.2 

17.8 

4.8 

1.8 

14.0 

» ’•><> 

2.624  000 

8,300 

67.0 

1.4 

1.4 

6.8 

9.0 

0.6 

12.0 

isfused. 

5.  ’ll 

2,760.000 

4.600 

61.6 

2.8 

2. 

18.8 

7-6 

0.0 

13.8 

9,  ’ll 

3,200,000 

4,000 

60.8 

4. 

1.6 

26.8 

0.4 

0.6 

10.8 

isfiised. 

0,  ’ll 

60. 

9.8 

0.6 

8.2 

6.8 

0.4 

14.2 

3 ’ll 

3.400.000 

3.600 

56.2 

4.8 

0.H 

17.0 

0.4 

0.4 

13.8 

2,  ’ll 

3.712,000 

3.400 

65.8 

3.2 

0.0 

19.8 

3.0 

1.2 

10.4 

9,  ’ll 

3,680,000 

3,600 

66.4 

3.4 

1.0 

18. 

8.1 

0.6 

11.8 

s VI  (Dr.  Sullivan,  Madison,  Wis.).— March  1,  1910.  Male, 
16.  Left  cervical  glands  much  enlarged.  Marked  indura- 
f neck.  Enlargement  noted  for  only  1 month,  but  the 
t of  sclerosis  in  test  gland  suggests  greater  duration. 
10,  wound  resulting  from  removal  of  gland  for  diagnosis 
nhealed.  May  13,  wound  healed  but  induration  of  neck 
1.  Blood  counts : 


Date.  W.b.c.  N.  E.  B.  S.  L.  L.  L.  L.M.  Tr. 

10,  TO 18,000  81.6  0.8  0.4  4.2  8.  1.8  8.8 

13,  TO 27,000  80.6  1.8  0.0  7.8  2.8  0 8 6.4 


VII  (Dr.  Bennett,  Oregon,  Wis.).— January  6,  1910. 
s,  white,  64.  In  October,  1909,  general  glandular  enlarge- 


Case  VIII  (Dr.  Yates). — Male,  white,  33.  Onset  in  March,  1907, 
with  supraclavicular  glandular  enlargement.  In  September, 
1908,  supraclavicular  and  left  axillary  glands  most  enlarged. 
Some  enlargement  of  right  cervical,  axillary  and  Inguinal  glands. 
October  30,  1908,  excised  gland  shows  typical  an<V  advanced 
Hodgkin’s  disease.  Death  occurred  May  20,  1909.  Blood  count: 

Date.  N.  E.  B.  S.L.  L.  L.  L.M.  Tr. 

I.  10,  TO.  76.2  1.4  0.6  7.6  6.0  8.2 

Case  IX  (Dr.  Yates). — October  3,  1910.  Male,  white,  6. 

Marked  enlargement  of  left  cervical  glands  of  6 months  dura- 
tion. Test  gland  shows  well-marked  Hodgkin’s  changes.  Death 
from  shock  at  operation.  Blood  count: 

Date.  R.  b.  o.  W.b.c.  N.  E.  B.  S.  T..  L.L.  L.  M.  Tr. 

X.  8.  TO 6,160  000  4,200  64.4  2.4  0.2  23.8  8.6  2.4  9 4 

Case  X (Dr.  Yates).— Male,  white,  cervical  Hodgkin’s.  Count 

made  2 months  previous  to  death  of  patient. 

Date.  W.b.c.  N.  E.  B.  S.  L.  L.  L.  L.  M.  Tr. 

IV.  80,  TO 14,800  8*.  0.0  0.0  8.8  1.0  1.0  10.2 

Case  XI  (Dr.  Baird,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.). — December  8,  1910. 
Male,  white,  22.  Enlargement  of  supraclavicular  gland  noted 
one  year  previous.  Axillary  glands  enlarged  at  date.  Test  gland 
Bhows  definite  Hodgkin’s  picture.  Blood  count: 

Date.  N.  E.  B.  8.  L.  L.  L.  L.  M.  Tr. 

XII.  8.  TO. 81.8  0.2  0.6  2.6  2.6  1.  11.2 

When  one  examines  these  counts  critically  in  an  attempt  to 
correlate  the  counts  with  definite  stages  of  the  disease  process, 
he  is  confronted  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  facts  that 
all  parts  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  are  not  affected,  and  further, 
that,  of  any  large  group  of  glands  affected  by  the  disease,  the 
individual  glands  may  show  different  stages  of  development 
of  the  process.  Yet  there  are  some  points  in  the  counts 
which  stand  out  definitely.  The  most  striking  feature  per- 
haps is  the  constant  high  percentage  of  the  so-called  transi- 
tional cells.  This  high  percentage  occurs  not  only  when  the 
total  leukocyte  count  is  approximately  normal,  but  also  is 
maintained  even  when  there  is  a 6harp  leukocytosis.  With  a 
normal  total  count  of  leukocytes  the  percentage  of  transi- 
tionals  approximates  10;  with  a very  marked  leukocytosis,  as 
in  Case  VI  (27,000),  one  may  have  a reduction  (6.4  per 
cent) ; while  in  a leukopenia,  as  in  Case  V,  the  percentage 
rises  to  17.8  in  a total  of  4800.  The  series  indicates,  then, 
that  throughout  the  disease  there  is  a relatively  large  num- 
ber of  these  cells  in  the  circulation.  When  one  recalls  that 
similar  cells  are  found  in  smears  from  normal  lymph  glands, 
and  also  that  in  Hodgkin’s  disease  there  is  a marked  prolif- 
eration of  the  endothelial  elements  of  the  glands,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  such  a proliferation 
results  in  this  excessive  transitional  content  of  the  blood. 
Such  a suggestion,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  proved. 

The  lymphocyte  count  has  varied  much  in  these  cases,  but 
there  is  a definite  tendency  for  a percentage  decrease  from  a 
normal  or  slightly  increased  count  in  early  and  active  stages 
to  a very  low  count  in  later  stages.  Thus  in  Case  IV  we  find 
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49.8  per  cent  of  small  and  large  lymphocytes  in  an  active 
phase;  in  Case  V,  31.6  per  cent;  in  Case  IX,  31.2  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  advanced  cases,  X,  XI,  III,  we  find 
from  4 to  8 per  cent. 

With  this  decrease  in  lymphocyte  percentage,  we  find  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclear  count,  from 
a relatively  normal  count  during  the  course  of  the  disease, 
to  a relatively  high  count  (76.2,  79.4,  81.8,  84  per  cent)  in 
the  terminal  stages  or  when  the  periglandular  infiltration 
and  induration  are  marked.  The  neutrophiles  appear  there- 
fore to  be  unaffected  except  by  extra-glandular  processes  and 
not  by  the  changes  taking  place  within  the  glands  themselves. 

Quite  the  opposite  is  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  the 
eosinophile.  Eosinophiles  are  found  in  the  glands  in  large 
numbers.  Remembering  that  the  count  of  cells  in  the  per- 
ipheral blood  represents  but  the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  very  low  counts  of  eosinophiles 
during  the  active  progress  of  the  disease  (0.6  per  cent  or 
less  in  six  of  the  cases).  In  reactive  or  quiescent  cases,  how- 
ever, the  count  is  higher,  either  toward  the  upper  limit  of 
normal,  or  slightly  above.  The  highest  count  found  was  8.6 
per  cent  in  Case  II,  if  one  excepts  the  9.8  per  cent  found  in 
Case  Y twenty-four  hours  after  transfusion.  If,  as  seems 
probable  to  the  author,  from  a study  of  lymph  glands  at 
autopsy  in  a variety  of  conditions,  the  products  of  destruc- 
tion of  lymphocytes  are  positively  ehemotactic  for  eosino- 
pbiles,  and  if  the  findings  above  are  not  exceptional,  the 
eosinophile  count  in  cases  of  Hodgkin’s  disease  would  seem  a 
good  index  of  the  progress  or  activity  of  the  disease. 

There  is  no  striking  change  in  the  basophile  count,  or  in 
that  of  the  large  mononuclears. 

While  these  deviations  of  the  Hodgkin’s  blood-picture  from 
the  normal  are  pronounced,  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  how  they  compare  with  counts  in  other  diseases  of  the  lymph 
glands.  My  series  of  counts  in  other  conditions  is  not  large, 


but  in  none  of  the  conditions  have  I found  the  - 
platelet-leukocyte  picture  that  has  been  found  a i>t| 
disease. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  gland  the  platelet  count  i-ti 
in  smears  from  four  cases  I have  not  found  the  lie: 
which  are  common  in  Hodgkin’s.  The  transitioml 
cytes  are  on  the  upper  limit  of  normal  or  slig 
The  four  differential  counts  are  as  follows: 


W.b.o.  N. 

1  a.ooo  «.a 

2  66. 


64.8 


B.  S.L.L.L.U4.  n. 
0.0  43.2  4.1  0.4  4 

0.2  26.4  5.  1.  :.l 

0.6  11.  6.  !.!  I. 

0.2  19.4  6.  I.  II 


In  two  cases  of  relatively  acute  non-specific  lymph: 
following  throat  infections,  the  following  diferad  i 
obtained : 


N.  E.  B.  8.L.LL.L.M.TT. 

. 72.2  0.2  0.2  14.6  2.2  11  >.! 
47.8  4.  0.6  30.6  6.1  1.1 


In  these  one  finds  quite  the  picture  seen  initft- 
early  stages  of  Hodgkin’s  disease  as  far  as  the  laky  ■ 
concerned.  This  is  what  one  might  expect,  if  the  m 
of  the  Hodgkin’s  picture  given  above  is  correct  h > - 
these  cases  the  striking  platelet-picture  of 
was  lacking. 

Finally,  in  one  case  of  chronic 
glands  of  obscure  origin,  there  was  obtained  the  h 
count,  with  a low  number  of  blood-platelets: 


N. 

72. 


10.0 


B.  8.L.  L.LI.M.  Tr. 
0.8  11-8  1.4  0.4  66 


These  counts  are  too  few  to  establish  a 
various  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  vitiate  the 
elusions  of  the  author  from  his  study  of  Hodgn11- 
• that  the  blood-picture  is  characteristic,  is  into'1"'; 
is  transpiring  in  the  glands,  apd  may  be,  if carE  ■ 
a help  in  diagnosis. 
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TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FREE  FLAPS  OF  FASCIA 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY. 

By  John  Staige  Davis,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

m the  Hunterian  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 

or  some  time  T ho  Ua  Lion  -nf R If 

After  proceeding  with  the  expenni  ^ 

mnrl  fhflf  janmp  PYcellent  work  had 


V}  expert 

production.— Yor  some  time  I have  been  interested  in  the 
methods  brought  forward  for  replacing  and  W f th® 
weakened  or  defective  tissnes,  and  while  some  If  ti  °rClng 
are  admirable,  all  are  limited  in  their  applies/  th®  methods 
worth  while  to  search  for  a material  wWh  t f,'  seemed 
the  same  purpose  but  would  have  a wider  GU  r aCC°mplish 
In  looking  about  for  some  suitable  tissue  in  th ™Mness- 
was  easily  obtainable,  which  had  enn  • i m ^ b°dy  which 
at  the  same  time  was  sufficiently  flexible  StT®ngth’  and 

I was  led  to  try  the  experimental  tJT  d®81red  need’ 

flaps  of  fascia.  transplantation  of  free 


After  proceeding  witn  me  u 
found  that  some  excellent  work  nau 
this  line.1  However,  my  results  were  s C1 
to  warrant  a report  on  the  subject,  in  or  er 
tention  to  this  promising  surgical  proce  »re- 
,.  und  Fast'1 
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1 Kirschner,  M.:  Ueber  freie  Sehnen-  »n< 
ion.  Beitr.  z.  kiln.  Chir.,  1909,  LXV,  4i 
ftiinther-  TTeher  Duraplastic:  eine 


amis 


tlon.  rseitr.  z.  turn.  v<iaa»., 

Gunther:  Ueber  Duraplastic. 

Studie.  Beitr.  z.  kiln.  Chir.,  1910,  LXI*’  • 
Hohmeier:  Ueber  ein  neues  Verfabre^ 
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i. ,.wu. — xue  puri.  was  snared,  washed  with  green  soap 
ater,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether.  After  the  skin  was 
ighly  dry  it  was  painted  with  tincture  of  iodin,  2.5  per 
The  iodin  solution  was  also  freely  used  in  the  open 
is  and  after  suture  of  the  skin. 

e black  silk  was  the  ligature  and  suture  material  used 
;hout.  The  wounds  were  closed  in  layers  wherever  pos- 
The  skin  was  closed  in  every  instance  with  the  button- 
itch. 

sterile  gauze  secured  by  a bandage  was  used  wherever 
igs  were  applied. 

fascia  was  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  thigh, 
o-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  being  the  most  satis- 
f portion  to  work  with,  as  it  is  easily  separated  from  the 
ying  tissues.  In  a few  instances  the  strong  abdominal 
was  employed. 

fascia  was  transplanted  in  both  single  and  double 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  was  twisted, 
saeh  experiment  where  adhesions  were  not  desired  the 
lata  (ilio-tibial  band)  was  placed  with  the  inner  or 
: surface  exposed.  For  example,  when  a flap  of  fascia 
aced  in  a peritoneal  defect,  the  muscle  or  smooth  side 
irned  toward  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  it  was  found 
ense  adhesions  were  less  likely  to  occur  than  when  the 
side  was  turned  towards  the  cavity, 
his  series,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  fascia  was  trans- 
i into  the  same  animal  from  which  it  was  taken, 
attempt  was  made  to  place  free  flaps  of  fascia  on  the 
s tissues,  in  order  to  test  its  vitality  and  obtain  an  idea 
possibilities  for  clinical  use. 

eriments. — For  convenience  I have  divided  the  series 
ght  groups.  To  economize  space  I will  only  report  a 
the  typical  experiments  in  each  group. 

I. — Transplantation  of  Free  Fascia  into  Subcu- 
NEO0S  Tissue  on  Fat,  Muscle,  Periosteum,  Naked 
)ne,  Cartilage,  Tendons  and  Ligaments. 

ument  6. — Male,  black  mongrel;  about  9 months  old. 
tion. — November  22,  1910.  A piece  ot  fascia  lata  was 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  chest  wall.  The  wound 
sed  In  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on 
the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn  healing, 
ary  23.  Distemper.  The  animal  was  sacrificed.  Autopsy. 
ascia  was  somewhat  thickened  but  otherwise  It  seemed 
It  was  strong  and  tough. 


ental-clinlcal  articles  have  appeared.  They  will  be  con- 
fully  in  another  report. 

eier,  F.:  Experimente  fiber  Verschluss  von  Wunden  und 
lekung  von  Defecten  Schleimhauttragender  Korpercaifiile 
lien  durch  freie  auto-plastic.  Arch.  f.  klin.  tehir^fwl, 

F.:  Neue  Wege  der  plastischen  Chirurgie.  (Verschlijss 
erbrfickung.)  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1911,  XCIV,  126..- 
D.  & Davis,  C.  B.:  Experimental  Direct  Transplantation 
|n  and  Fascia.  J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1911,  LVII,  540. 


generation. 

Experiment  7. — Female,  white  fox  terrier;  about  6 months  old. 

Operation. — November  28,  1910.  The  sartorius  muscle  was  ex- 
posed and  a broad  band  of  fascia  lata  was  sutured  snugly  around 
it.  The  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  No  dressing. 
Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn  healing. 

January  16,  1911.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  fascia 
was  somewhat  thickened  but  otherwise  It  seemed  normal.  The 
fascia  band  could  be  easily  stripped  from  the  muscle. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The'  sections  showed 
normal  fascia  with  no  signs  of  degeneration. 

Experiment  8. — Female,  tan  mongrel;  about  6 months  old. 
November  29,  1910.  A flap  of  fascia  lata  was  removed  from  the 
thigh  and  wrapped  in  moist  salt  gauze  and  then  placed  in  the 
ice  box  in  a sterile  jar. 

Operation. — December  1,  1910.  The  fascia  which  was  placed  in 
the  ice  box  48  hours  before  was  sutured  on  the  ribs,  under 
the  muscle.  The  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry 
dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn 
healing. 

January  24,  1911.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  fascia 
was  thickened  but  otherwise  it  seemed  normal.  It  was  movable 
on  the  ribs. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal  fascia  with  clearly  stained  nuclei  and  fibers. 

Experiment  9. — Male,  black  and  white  fox  terrier;  about  2 
years  old. 

Operation. — December  1,  1910.  The  right  femur  was  exposed 
and  the  periosteum  was  stripped  back  for  about  2 cm.  Into  this 
defect  a band  of  fascia  lata  was  sutured  around  the  bone.  The 
wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  No  dressing.  Condition 
on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn  healing. 

December  27.  Death  from  pneumonia.  Autopsy. — The  band  of 
fascia  was  somewhat  thickened  and  was  intimately  blended  with 
the  periosteum  on  either  side.  The  structure  of  the  fascia  could 
be  plainly  seen. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal  fascia  with  no  signs  of  degeneration. 

Experiment  43. — Female,  white  mongrel;  about  2 years  old. 

Operation.— March  14,  1911.  The  trachea  was  exposed  and  a 
large  flap  of  fascia  was  sutured  on  it.  This  fascia  had  been 
removed  from  another  animal  on  February  7,  1911,  and  had 
been  in  cold  storage  since  that  date.  The  wound  was  closed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table 
excellent.  Per  primarn  healing. 

April  10.  Death  from  distemper.  Autopsy. — The  fascia  was 
somewhat  thickened  but  otherwise  it  seemed  normal.  It  was 
closely  adherent  along  the  margins  and  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
tissues  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal,  well-nourished  fascia. 

Comment— In  this  group  free  fascia  flaps  were  success- 
fully transplanted  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  into  fat,  on 
muscle,  periosteum,  bone,  cartilage,  tendons  and  ligaments. 

Microscopie^xamination  of  the  specimens  showed  that  the 
fascia  retained  it  own  structure  after  transplantation  and 
was  apparently  healthy  and  well  nourished.  This  was  true 

2 1 take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  C.  D.  Deming  for 
assistance  in  the  histological  examinations. 
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Operation,  DCTembe?\/fi^91o  aSCian  l?  rep,ace  t<;ndo  Achillis. 
1911.  Comparison  of  new  and  nnr^f111^  removed'  March  7, 
«■**«  than  the  Z oStiZVT** 

zat::z*  sau  r i The — - - 

ieg  had  been  operated  on  wftho^  , imp08lWe  to  tel>  which 
replaced  tendon  was"  AUt°™~ 

Btrong  ana  8attsfactory  ^ » ormal,  but  seemed 

- Biology.— (Microscopic  examined™  l ^ *' 
new  tendo  Achillis  showed  no™T?',  , 088  8ection  of  the 

folded  on  itself.  Surrounding  the  fa  “l  ”8  which  was 

which  caused  the  apparent  thicken, ngt  Z 

Operation. — January'^  Tail  ab°Ut  4 monthB  old- 

posed  and  a section  about  2.5  I*  i™L°riUS  “U8C,e  was  ex' 
muscle  ends  were  held  in  position  a °°g  Was  rem°ved.  The 
sutured  into  the  defect °f  ^ lata  ^ 

tube  of  fascia.  The  dead  space  was  nlm  8 Stumps  by  a 
was  Closed  m the  usual  manned  Z "J m aad  ‘he  wound 
leaving  the  table  excellent  pPr ' 1 Messing.  Condition  on 
February  l.  Death  i™  * pr,ma”t  healing. 

5£Ktri55;: 


Fig.  2. — Experiment  IS.  FasclJ  re?q^niDgspecinieIi  rC 
muscle.  Operation,  December  27,  ■ ^ sea  2 

January  14,  1911.  The  thick  muscle  jmi;i9« 
necting  them  is  the  fascia  which  has  unit 


The  use  of  fascia  flaps  to  replace 
importance  and  most  promising  clime*  V 
well-known  fact  that  free  tendon  transJ^J.  ([,. 
cessfully  done,  it  must  be  borne  in  min  ^ ^ , 

cult  to  secure  either  long  or  short  piece- 
doing  considerable  damage.  , j,  •>, 

There  are  large  amounts  of  fascia  ava^  ,ltl;er ' 
which  can  be  secured  without  damage  0 • .ut' 

part.  Thus  tendons  of  any  desired  tak > 
from  strips  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  o 
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even  after  the  fascia  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  thirty- 
five  days  and  then  transplanted  into  another  animal. 

The  clinical  uses  suggested  by  these  experiments  are  of 
considerable  importance,  and  cover  a wide  field. 

Group  II. — Transplantation  op  Free  Fascia  into 
Tendon  and  Muscle  Defects. 

Experiment  16.— Male,  black  mongrel;  about  6 months  old. 

Operation— December  19,  1910.  The  right  tendo  Achillis  was 
exposed  and  a section  about  2.5  cm.  long  was  removed.  The 
stumps  were  held  in  position  by  a strong  tension  suture,  and 
then  a flap  of  fascia  lata  was  placed  in  the  defect  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  stumps  like  a tube.  This  tube  was  then  drawn  tight 
and  the  ends  were  securely  sutured  around  the  stumps.  The 
tension  suture  was  cut  and  the  dead  spaces  obliterated.  The 
wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition 
on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn  healing. 


in  the  gait.  Autopsy— The  fascia  was  firmly  cfe 
muscle  ends.  (Fig.  2.) 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination)  Thes«k«E  a 
fascia  with  fibers  and  nuclei  clearly  stained  ^ 

Comment. — This  group  shows  that  muscle  ani  t " 
fects  may  be  bridged  by  free  flaps  of  fascia.  Mil; 
may  be  bridged  by  means  of  fascia  flaps  and  thas  ■ - " 

amount  of  the  muscle  function  saved.  ThefeirJ 
firmly  with  the  muscle  ends  and  formed  a strong  tyt-| 
band  between  them.  I 


IBfBt  also  be  used  to  prevent  tendons  from  being  caught 
.r  tissue.  The  tinal  results  after  replacing  tendons  with 
naterial  are  more  satisfactory  than  with  any  foreign 
ial  or  transplantable  tissue  with  which  I am  familiar. 

cp  III. — Transplantation  of  Free  Fascia  Aroond 
Vessels  and  Nerves. 

eriment  33. — Female,  black  and  yellow  mongrel;  about  1 
Id. 

ration. — February  14,  1911.  The  right  jugular  vein  was 
ted  out  and  a flap  ot  fascia  lata  was  wrapped  about  it. 
vound  was  closed  In  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing. 
:ion  on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing, 
ch  3.  Death  from  pneumonia.  Autopsy— The  fascia  was 
ned  but  otherwise  seemed  normal.  It  was  quite  adherent 


3. — Experiment  J,l.  Fascia  around  vessels  and  on  trachea, 
ion,  March  14,  1911.  Specimen  removed,  April  11,  1911. 
3 right  carotid  can  he  seen  a flap  of  fascia  which  was 
lanted  Immediately  from  the  same  animal.  On  the  left 
and  trachea  are  flaps  of  fascia  from  another  animal 
had  been  in  cold  storage  for  35  days. 

vessel  wall.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  was  not  encroached 

>togy.— (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
ucture  of  the  vessel  to  be  normal.  It  was  surrounded  by 
. of  fascia  which  was  apparently  well  nourished  and 
no  signs  of  degeneration. 

ument  41. — Female,  yellow  and  white  mongrel;  about  1 
d. 

ifton. — March  14,  1911.  Both  common  carotid  arteries 
:posed.  Around  the  right  carotid  a piece  of  fascia  lata 
ured,  which  had  just  been  removed  from  the  right  thigh, 
the  left  carotid  was  sutured  a piece  of  fascia  which 
sn  removed  from  another  animal  on  February  7,  1911, 
l been  in  cold  storage  since  that  date.  The  wound  was 
n the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leav- 
table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

10.  Death  from  pneumonia.  Autopsy. — The  fascia  on 
■otids  was  thickened,  but  otherwise  seemed  normal.  The 

! 


lumen  of  the  vessels  was  not  encroached  upon.  (Fig.  3.) 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
apparently  normal  fascia  in  both  instances.  No  signs  of  de- 
generation. 

Experiment  44. — Male,  black  and  white  fox  terrier;  about  1 
year  old. 

Operation— March  21,  1911.  The  right  sciatic  nerve  was  ex- 
posed and  a flap  of  fascia  lata  was  sutured  around  it.  The 
wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Con- 
dition on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 
Gait  unaffected. 

April  20.  Distemper,  animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  fascia 
was  thickened  but  otherwise  seemed  normal.  It  could  be  moved 
on  the  nerve  to  a slight  degree.  There  was  no  constriction  of 
the  caliber  of  the  nerve. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
a normal  nerve  surrounded  by  well-nourished,  apparently  normal, 
fascia. 


Fig.  4. — Experiment  22.  Fascia  filling  defect  made  by  removal 
of  patella.  Operation,  January  9,  1911.  Specimen  removed,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1911.  Note  the  amount  of  extension  and  flexion  possible. 
The  fascia  can  be  seen  firmly  healed  to  the  joint  capsule. 

Comment. — This  group  shows  that  free  flaps  of  fascia  may 
be  successfully  transplanted  around  arteries,  veins  and  nerves, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessels, 
or  compressing  the  nerves. 

Clinically,  fascia  flaps  might  be  of  use  in  protecting  suture 
lines  in  vessel  surgery  and  in  reenforcing  weakened  areas  in 
vessel  walls.  The  site  of  nerve  plastic  operations  might  be 
surrounded  and  protected  bv  such  flaps.  It  might  also  be  of 
use  in  protecting  a nerve  after  it  was  freed  from  callus  or 
scar  tissue. 

Group  IV. — Transplantation  of  Fijf.e  Fascia  into 
Joints  and  for  Suturing  Fractured  Bones. 

Experiment  22. — Female,  yellow  mongrel;  about  6 months  old. 

Operation.— January  9,  1911.  The  left  patella  was  removed 
and  a piece  of  fascia  lata  was  substituted  for  it.  The  fascia 
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nuded  end  of  the  femur,  but  to  no  other  portion  of  tfc 
Its  structure  was  well  preserved.  (Fig.  6.) 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections >1 
normal  staining,  well-nourished  fascia.  No  signs  of  ftp 
tion  or  absorption. 

Experiment  31. 
months  old. 

Operation. — Feb 
and  the  periosteum  stripped  back:  The  bone  was  saved  Ca 
and  then  two  strips  of  fascia  lata  were  passed  ttail  a 
holes  and  tied.  The  tied  ends  were  made  additionallj  m 
by  sutures.  The  wound  was  closed  and  a small  drain  vs : 
serted  in  the  lower  angle.  Dry  dressing,  crlnolln  and  $ 


was  folded  on  itself  so  that  its  inner  smooth  surface  was  next  to 
the  joint,  and  also  under  the  skin.  It  was  sutured  to  the  capsule 
and  the  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing. 
Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

February  2.  Pneumonia,  animal  sacrificed.  The  joint  was 
freely  movable  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  had  been  as  service- 
able as  the  normal  knee.  (Fig.  4.)  Autopsy. — The  fascia  was 
easily  separated  from  the  skin.  It  had  adhered  firmly  to  the 
joint  capsule.  On  opening  the  joint  the  surface  of  the  fascia 
was  perfectly  smooth.  There  were  no  adhesions.  The  fascia 
was  slightly  thickened. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
a double  thickness  of  apparently  normal  fascia.  The  staining  of 
fibers  and  nuclei  was  well  marked.  (Fig.  5.) 


-Male,  yellow  and  white  mongrel;  fci 


Flo.  6. — Experiment  20.  ;„1VJ 

rtilage.  Operation,  February  6 1911 
ary  28,  1911.  (a)  Leg  extended, 

ig  flexed,  compared  with  normal, 
arks  the  operated  joint. 

dEX”T  29-Female'  WWte  about  8 months 

n^the^enTi^^arOcular^^lhige^was1'*^^^13^6'^0*11*' 

ossible.  Then  a piece  of  fascil  Mta  I T "S  thoro“Sbly  as 
ver  the  denuded  portion  of  the  femur  ^ sutured 

atelia.  The  joint  was  closed.  "P  ^ 

eavmg  the  table  excellent  per  f g'  Condlt'°n  on 

February  27.  Death  from  pnlumon  8' 

emoved  the  animal  has  been  using  tifinCe  the  dressing  was 
vithout  apparent  discomfort.  Auto °pe,rated  knee-joint 
[■he  fascia  was  slightly  thickened  n The  J°int  was  m°vable. 

^ ■ was  adherent  to  the  de- 


Fascia  into  joint  after  remov 
"-11.  Specimen  remo 
compared  with  norr 
(c)  Inside  of  joint. 


Fig.  7—  Experiment  38.  Fascia  ‘ removed,  April 
Operation,  March  G,  1911. , fascia  adherent® ' 

(a)  Bone  defect  from  outside  with  fast:  ^ 0 

(b)  From  within  the  outline  of  dura  which  s 

The  fascia  is  closely  adherent  to  one  sBai 

yond  it.  The  fascia  is  smooth  except 

in  the  center. 

, Th6  fititC^ 

Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellen  ^ 

moved  on  the  fifth  day.  The  woun 
healed.  It  was  practically  impossible 

bone-  rrificed.  API®! 

February  23.  Distemper,  animal  sac  , 1|ily  ii 
moving  the  dressing  the  wound  was  sas 

spite  of  the  infection  the  strength  o poldinf 

but  little  aflected  and  the  strips  " ere  „rcidentally  >c 
the  bone  together.  This  specimen  was 
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te  IBe  place  of  patell®  which  had  been  removed.  Both 
ise  procedures  are  suggestive  clinically, 
aes  were  fractured  and  the  fragments  sutured  with 
of  fascia.  The  result  of  these  last  experiments  were 
isfactory  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  immobilizing 
agments.  However,  the  use  of  fascia  strips  in  the  open 
sent  of  fractures  in  human  beings  may  be  of  great  use 
ally,  as  immobilization  can  be  secured, 
a fascia  does  not  act  as  a foreign  body  and  has  strength 
h to  stand  any  reasonable  strain  put  upon  it. 

p Y. — Transplantation  of  Free  Fascia  into  De- 
fects in  the  Skoll  and  Dora,  also  into 
Tracheal  Defects. 

eriment  38. — Male,  yellow  mongrel;  about  1 year  old. 
ration. — March  6,  1911.  The  left  temporal  muscle  with  the 
ylng  periosteum  was  turned  back  and  a %-Inch  button 
le  was  removed.  The  dura  under  this  area  was  excised 
flap  of  fascia  lata  was  tucked  under  the  bone  edges.  The 
i muscle  side  of  the  fascia  was  placed  next  to  the  brain, 
imporal  muscle  was  replaced  and  sutured,  and  the  wound 
losed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on 
g the  table  excellent.  Per  primarn  healing, 
il  20.  Distemper,  animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — There  was 
nail  adhesion  of  the  cortex  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
The  edges  of  the  fascia  and  dura  were  intimately 
d.  The  structure  of  the  fascia  could  be  plainly  seen.  The 
was  tightly  stretched  across  the  bone  defect  and  was 
nd  did  not  bulge  on  pressure.  (Fig.  7.) 
ology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
1 staining,  apparently  well-nourished  fascia. 

ebiment  62. — Female,  black  mongrel;  about  1 year  old. 
ation. — June  12,  1911.  The  trachea  was  exposed  and  an 
mm.  square  was  excised.  Over  this  defect  was  sutured 
ly  a flap  of  fascia  lata.  The  wound  was  closed  in  the 
manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table 
nt.  Per  primarn  healing.  There  was  no  cough  or  any 
■tory  symptom  following  the  operation. 

3.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  fascia  was  some- 
thickened  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
i.  There  had  been  no  leakage  whatever.  On  opening  the 
i from  behind,  the  defect  was  made  out  as  a very  shallow 
lion  and  the  fascia  seemed  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
i membrane,  which  had  grown  over  it.  (Fig.  8.) 
ilogy. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
'ect  filled  by  normal  staining,  apparently  well-nourished 
Over  this  fascia,  as  a base,  the  mucous  membrane  had 
completely  covering  it.  (Fig.  9.) 

ment. — This  group  shows  that  flaps  of  fascia  inserted 
1 defects  between  the  dura  and  bone  edges  will  heal 
\re  a strong  membrane  which  will  resist  considerable 
e from  within  and  without.  When  the  dura  is  re- 
in addition  to  the  bone  the  fascia  flap  tucked  under 
le  edges  will  unite  with  the  dura  and  also  become 
adherent  to  the  bone  edges. 

» was  in  each  instance  a single  fine  adhesion  of  the 
'©  the  center  of  the  fascia  flap. 

a flaps  might  be  used  clinically  in  repairing  skull  de- 
id  as  an  aid  in  the  closing  of  a spina  bifida. 


uuvwuuuxuiij  uoou  io  uvutvwi  iu  wic  wamouj 

without  subsequent  infection,  and  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane grows  across  the  fascia  covering  the  defect. 

It  might  be  of  use,  clinically,  in  closing  old  tracheotomy 
wounds,  where  there  has  been  considerable  destruction  of 
cartilage,  and  also  in  reenforcing  sutures  of  the  trachea. 


(a)  (b) 


(c) 


Fig.  8. — Experiment  62.  Fascia  over  defect  in  trachea.  Opera- 
tion, June  12,  1911.  Specimen  removed,  July  3,  1911.  (a)  Shows 
normal  trachea  with  opening  in  it  the  size  of  that  covered  by 
the  fascia,  (b)  The  fascia  healed  over  a similar  defect,  (c) 
The  same  specimen  from  within,  showing  a slight  depression 
which  marks  the  defect.  The  mucous  membrane  has  grown  com- 
pletely over  the  fascia. 

Group  VI. — Transplantation  of  Free  Fascia  into  Pre- 
pared Defects  in  tiie  Abdominal  Wall. 

Experiment  17.— Male,  white  and  black  fox  terrier;  about  1 
year  old. 

Operation.— December  22,  1910.  All  the  tissues  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  between  the  skin  and  the  peritoneum  were  excised 
from  an  area  about  4x7  cm.  Into  this  defect  a flap  of  fascia 
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lata  3 x 6 cm.  was  sutured.  The  skin  was  closed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellent. 

Per  primam  healing. 

June  27.  1911.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — There  was  no 
hernia  or  bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  site  of  operation. 
From  within  there  was  no  depression  in  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

On  holding  the  specimen  to  the  light  the  outline  of  the  inserted 
fascia  could  be  readily  seen.  The  fascia  itself  was  slightly 
thickened  but  normal  in  every  way  and  was  strong  and  tough. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal  staining  fascia  with  no  signs  of  degeneration. 

Experiment  19. — Male,  brown  and  black  mongrel;  about  1 
year  old. 

Operation— December  29,  1910.  The  peritoneum  was  exposed 
and  an  area  4x2  cm.  was  excised.  Into  this  defect  a piece  of 
fascia  lata  was  sutured.  . The  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table  ex- 
cellent. Per  primam  healing. 

February  7,  1911.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  fascia 
edges  had  blended  with  the  peritoneum.  It  was  thickened  but 
otherwise  seemed  normal.  There  was  a small  omental  adhesion. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal,  well  nourished  fascia. 

Experiment  46.— Male,  yellow  and  white  mongrel;  about  1 
year  old. 

Operation. — March  23,  1911.  A section  of  the  abdominal  wall 
3x7  cm.,  including  everything  except  the  skin,  was  excised, 
into  the  peritoneal  defect  was  sutured  a flap  of  fascia  lata  from 
one  thigh,  and  into  the  muscle  defect  a flap  from  the  other  thigh. 
The  skin  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Con- 
dition on  leaving  the  table  excellent. 

The  animal  developed  distemper  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion and  on  the  fifth  day  the  skin  wound  broke  down.  There 
was  no  hernia  as  the  fascia  held  firmly. 

April  6.  Death  from  distemper.  Autopsy. — There  was  a crater 
like  ulcer  whose  base  was  made  up  of  fascia  on  which  granu- 
lations could  be  seen  both  at  the  edges  and  scattered  over  the 
surface.  There  was  no  hernia  whatever  and  the  fascia  seemed 
to  be  strong  and  intact.  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  there 
was  free  pus  and  this  was  also  found  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
omentum  was  adherent  over  a small  part  of  the  fascia.  The 
fascia  was  incorporated  with  the  peritoneum  and  had  healed 
firmly  in  position. 

Histology.  (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
Infiltration  with  leucocytes,  and  marked  signs  of  infection.  The 
fascia  was  apparently  in  good  condition  with  clearly  stained 

?na  from  .hU  f ' ^ deflnKe  &ranulati°n  tissue  grow- 
lng  from  the  ulcer  edges  out  on  the  fascia. 

Comment.  This  group  shows  that  free  flaps  of  fascia  may 
be  sutured  into  peritoneal  and  muscle  fascia  defects  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  that  it  will  incorporate  itself  with  the 
surrounding  peritoneum  and  muscle  edges.  A small  omental 
adhesion  was  present  on  examination  of  the  specimen  in  each 
instance  but  m no  case  was  there  adhesion  of  the  gut  or  any 
other  abdominal  organ  to  the  fascia  8 y 

-r1 — '■>»  * * Citr  jissr- 

oi  '•”*  «■>»  g. 
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wall.  " facility  with  which  th  c abd°minal  or  chest 
which  the  fascia  unites  with  the 


peritoneum  suggests  its  further  use  in  pleural  and  puia 
defects. 

Group  VII.— Transplantation  of  Free  Fascu 
Stomach,  Intestine  and  Bladder. 

Experiment  23. — Female,  brown  and  black  mocml: 
year  old. 

Operation.— January  10,  1911.  The  bladder  was 
through  a mid-line  incision  and  a flap  oi  fascia  lata  ni 
to  It  with  a continuous  suture.  The  bladder  to  topd 
and  the  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Do 
Condition  on  leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  priwmbl 
July  27.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy.— There 
adhesions  to  the  fascia.  The  peritoneum  on  the  suriaei 
bladder  was  somewhat  puckered  under  and  immediatdj 
the  fascia  edges.  The  fascia  itself  was  thickened  bat J 

seemed  normal. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  Normal  ac 
fascia  found.  The  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bladder 
be  differentiated. 

Experiment  24.— Female,  yellow  mongrel;  about  (m* 
Operafion.-January  16,  1911.  The  stomach  m Om- 
an incision  3.5  cm.  long  was  made  in  it,  down  through  lie  n- 
This  was  then  closed  with  the  Cushing  continuous  sw. 
over  the  suture  line  was  placed  and  sutured  & 

The  stomach  was  dropped  back  and  the  wound  was  * - 
usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  • 
excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

January  27.  Distemper,  animal  sacrificed,  if 
fascia  was  thickened  but  otherwise  seemed  nom  l 
closely  adherent  to  the  stomach  wall.  - 

adhesions  to  the  fascia  but  these  cou  d e 
Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.) 
the  line  of  suture.  Above  this  was  the  lay 
was  apparently  normal  and  well  nourished. 

Experiment  61. — Male,  black  and  white  fox 

year  old.  * eut  was  brtar- 

Operation.  June  5,  1911.  A . Pa  nurse  atrinf 
through  an  abdominal  incision  and  a P w,. 

placed  opposite  the  mesentery.  When  wted 

fight  and  tied  the  portion  within  the 
The  tip  of  the  projection  was  cut  off  P ^ 

| bowel.  Over  this  area  a flap  of  fasj  [te, 

1 and  the  gut  was  dropped  back.  T 

usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Per  pnm  n 

July  3.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy.  ^ f, 

herent  to  the  fascia  but  this  was  easHy ; 
was  somewhat  thickened  but  otherw  tte  pr 

closely  adherent  and  seemed  incorpo  ( fte  «:i 

1 of  the  bowel.  There  was  a definite  » 


gut  around  and  under  the  fascia.  ‘"”ucous  membra® 
From  within  a small  depression  irse  string  could  Dr 
ponding  to  the  pucker  made  by  the  P ^ 6ecaoii  i 
Histology. — ( Microscopic  examinauo  •<  was 

normal  staining,  well-nourishe  as  poljn®” 


filtration  of  the  tissue 
kocytes.  There  was  a 
corresponding  to  the  made  defect. 


beneath  the  fascia 
great  mass  of  these 


On  the  surface 


cells  i»  ■ 
of  tt:- 


the  remains  of  the  adherent  omentum. 


Comment. — In  this  group  fre€  ^ ' 


ips  »tri ' 
the  intestine 


I 


\J\J  UVtltitslOV.  •**  <-*  i 

fully  transplanted  onto  the  it*lf’ 

bladder.  The  fascia  seemed  to  m P 


peritoneum  (Fig.  10). 
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. 10. — Experiment  IS.  (a)  Fascia  in  peritoneal  detect. 
,tion,  December  29,  1910.  Specimen  removed,  February  7, 
Experiment  28.  (b)  Fascia  on  bladder.  Operation,  January 

11,  Specimen  removed,  June  27,  1911,  Experiment  61.  (c) 

V over  defect  in  intestine.  Operation,  January  5,  1911. 
nen  removed,  July  3,  1911. 

Ill  of  these  the  fascia  was  thickened.  It  was  incorporated 
he  peritoneum  and  there  was  a puckering  of  the  peritoneum 
1 margin  of  the  fascia.  There  was  adherent  omentum  in 
ise.  A small  tag  can  be  seen  in  (a). 


use  in  closing  fistula  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Group  VIII. — Transplantation  of  Free  Fascia  on  Liver, 
Kidney  and  Spleen. 

Experiment  36. — Female,  brindle  mongrel;  about  18  months 
old. 

Operation. — February  21,  1911.  Through  a lumbar  incision 
the  left  kidney  was  exposed  and  after  the  capsule  was  stripped 
back  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  was  made  and  a flap  of  fascia 
lata  was  sutured  over  it.  The  hemorrhage  ceased  promptly. 
The  kidney  was  dropped  back  and  the  wound  was  closed  in  the 
usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leaving  the  table 
excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

March  7.  Distemper,  animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy. — The  skin 
wound  which  had  apparently  healed  became  infected  after  the 
development  of  the  distemper.  The  fascia  was  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  tissues.  It  was  not  much  thickened  and  seemed 
normal.  It  was  tightly  adherent  to  the  kidney  at  the  edges,  but 
could  be  stripped  up  more  easily  in  the  center  of  the  flap. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal  fascia  closely  adherent  to  the  parenchyma. 

Expebiment  52. — Male,  black  mongrel;  about  3 months  old. 
Operation. — May  8,  1911.  Through  a high  mid-line  incision  a 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  exposed.  The  end  of  the  lobe  was  cut  off 
with  scissors  leaving  a bleeding  area  3 cm.  x 6 mm.  Over  this 
surface  was  placed  a flap  of  fascia  lata  and  the  bleeding  was 
markedly  checked.  The  fascia  covered  the  end  like  a shallow 
cap,  and  was  held  in  position  by  mattress  sutures  passing 
through  the  liver  substance  and  through  both  sides  of  the 
fascia.  These  sutures  were  drawn  as  tight  as  desired  and  did 
not  cut  through  the  liver  substance.  The  liver  was  dropped  hack 
and  the  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Condition  on 
leaving  the  table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

June  6.  Death  from  pneumonia.  Autopsy. — There  was  ad- 
hesion of  the  omentum  to  the  fascia.  When  this  was  stripped 
oft  the  fascia  was  seen  covering  the  denuded  area  like  a cap. 
It  was  slightly  thickened  but  otherwise  seemed  normal. 

Histology. — (Microscopic  examination.)  The  sections  showed 
normal  staining,  well-nourished  fascia  surrounding  an  area  of 
liver  substance.  It  was  adherent  to  a considerable  extent. 
Experiment  60. — Black  and  white  fox  terrier;  about  1 year  old. 
Operation. — June  5,  1911.  The  spleen  was  brought  up  through 
a left  rectus  incision,  the  edge  was  trimmed  with  scissors,  and 
a flap  of  fascia  was  sutured  over  the  denuded  area  so  as  to  bind 
it.  The  fascia  was  held  with  mattress  sutures  which  passed 
through  the  spleen  and  both  edges  of  the  fascia.  There  was 
considerable  hemorrhage  until  the  fascia  was  applied  and  the 
sutures  tied.  The  spleen  was  dropped  back  and  the  wound  was 
closed  in  the  usual  manner.  Dry  dressing.  Condition  on  leav- 
ing the  table  excellent.  Per  primam  healing. 

July  3.  Animal  sacrificed.  Autopsy.— The  fascia  was  thick- 
ened and  securely  bound  the  edge  of  the  spleen.  It  seemed 
well  nourished  and  it  could  be  separated  from  the  spleen  quite 
easily. 

Histology. — -(Microscopic  examination.)  Sections  showed  nor- 
ma] staining  fascia  surrounding  spleen  tissue. 

Comment. — In  this  group  free  flaps  of  fascia  were  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  on  the  liver,  kidney  and  spleen.  It 
suggests  that  the  fascia  flaps  might  be  used  to  support  sutures 
in  these  organs,  and  also  to  bind  raw  post-operative  surfaces 
(Fig.  11). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fascia  when  applied  to  a bleed- 
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ing  surface  seemed  to  have  a definite  hemostatic  effect  which 
is  comparable  to  the  hemostatic  action  of  bits  of  muscle, 
spoken  of  by  Cushing. 

The  kidney  might  be  suspended  to  the  ribs  or  muscles  in 
a sling  of  free  fascia.  These  results  are  very  promising. 


\ 

OpemiotrfaTu^  *<‘>  Fascia  „n  a Iobe 

1911.  The  fascia  was  ’nn,  ' Specimen  removed  °r  tlle  I*ver- 
surface  over  most  oMta  ment'1  *Ut  was  adherent  26’ 

kidney  cortex.  OneraHen6^6?1’  Exveriment  its  L,  J;'e  Hver 
March  7,  1911  The  w,’  ^ebruary  21,  ign  1®-  .«»  Fascia  on 
stance  and  blends  wit^  /he*8  Closely  adherent  to^h!ITjemoved- 
in  both  of  three  Toreim/J^'6'  d“ey  sut,: 

....  — - - .. ...  a,  „h„,  ^ 


hernia  could  be  repaired  without  difficulty.  Tfe 
parently  no  untoward  effect  after  removal  of  fcfc 
as  far  as  the  use  of  the  limb  is  concerned. 

In  every  instance  the  fascia  retained  its  own  star, 
seemed  well  nourished.  After  removal  from  its  k ■ 
as  tough  and  strong  as  when  first  transplanted. 

The  great  strength  of  the  fascia,  and,  in  sdfc 
thinness  and  flexibility  are  to  be  noted.  It  can  1* 
into  a defect  under  considerable  tension,  and  the  sb 
hold  securely  even  when  inserted  close  to  the  edges 
of  the  flap. 

The  great  supply  of  this  material  and  the  ease  rii 
it  can  be  obtained  are  important  points. 

There  is  some  difference  in"  the  measurements  0! 
fascia  before  and  after  removal.  For  example:  1 
out  flap  of  fascia  lata  measured  4.5  x 3.5  cm.  before  cr.| 
and  after  removal  it  measured  3.3  x 3 cm.  AMkij 
measured  before  removal  4.5  x 3.3  cm.  and  ate  ns 
4 x 1.75  cm. 

In  several  experiments  fascia  was  drawn  taut  ml  snJ 
around  firm  rubber  tubes  0.8  to  1 cm.  in  diameter,  uia 
inserted  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  specimen.-  '■ 
removed  after  forty-nine  and  fifty-four  days.  The  sow 
the  fascia  could  easily  be  seen.  Microscopic  enas. 
showed  normal  staining  fascia  with  no  signs  of  depR. 

This  is  interesting  as  it  shows  that  fascia  will  re®-- 
eient  nourishment  if  only  one  surface  is  exposed  s 
tissue. 

The  type  of  so-called  distemper  prevalent  in  the  to  i 
this  winter  appeared  to  have  some  effect  on  the  beat 
wounds  and  a number  of  them  became  infected.  Tiiii1- 
seem  due  to  a break  in  technic,  as  other 
the  same  morning  (before  and  after  these 
identical  technic,  and  not  developing  the  1 
break  down. 

In  several  animals  whose  stitches  had  been  ren»te-  - 
per  primam  healing  the  skin  wound  subsequently  bub 
after  the  development  of  distemper. 

In  the  instances  where  there  was  infection  the  W-I  - 
fascia  seemed  particularly  resistant  to  it,  wi  re,Sl' 
structure  after  the  breakdown  of  the  surrounding  W 
Where  there  was  tension  on  the  fascia  there  was  ^ 
tively  little  thickening,  but  wherever  the  fascia  « 
laid  on  a tissue  there  was  always  thickening,  ® ' 
was  held  flat  with  sutures  it  had  a tendency  to  bum 


Once  or  twice  the  fascia  flap  was  accideuta  J 1 ^ 
partially  dry  out  before  it  was  transplanted,  hut,  ® • 
this,  it  was  moistened  with  salt  solution  an  * 
The  results  were  excellent  and  the  fascia  was  non 
grew  in  its  new  position.  [ - 

The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the  -. 

planting  the  fascia  immediately,  and  also  whe  ^ ; 
one  animal  could  be  successfully  transplanted  n ^ ^ 
Experimentally,  both  of  these  questions  have 
satisfactorily. 
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5. — (Microphotograph,  Zeiss.  Obj.  AA.  Oc.  3.)  Two  layers 
ia  filling  defect  left  by  removal  of  patella.  Section  cut 
1 to  fascia  bundles.  The  smooth  dark  staining  layer  at 
tom  of  the  plate  is  the  portion  toward  the  joint  cavity. 


Fig.  12.— (Microphotograph,  Zeiss.  Obj.  AA.  Oc.  3.)  Fascia 
preserved  in  cold  storage  wrapped  in  moist  salt  gauze  for  35 
days  and  then  transplanted  on  the  surface  of  a trachea.  Opera- 
tion, March  14,  1911.  Specimen  removed,  April  10,  1911.  The 
section  is  cut  across  the  fascia  bundles.  The  fascia  is  normal 
in  appearance  and  stains  well. 


Fig.  9. — (Microphotograph,  Zeiss.  Obj.  AA.  Oc.  3.)  Longitudinal  section  of  fascia  covering  a 
tracheal  defect.  The  defect  can  be  seen  between  the  tracheal  rings.  On  the  right  of  the  plate  the 
fascia  has  become  accidentally  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  trachea  during  the  preparation  of 
the  section.  The  mucous  membrane  can  be  seen  covering  the  fascia. 
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xui  as  umg  u»  Berea  (lays;  m cSTd  sffffage  at  32°  C. 
ped  in  gauze  moistened  with  salt  solution  for  thirty-five 
and  in  cold  storage  at  32°  C.  in  normal  salt  solution 
fty-six  days.  (Fig.  12.) 

am  sure  that  the  number  of  days  given  here  does  not 
the  greatest  time  that  fascia  may  be  preserved  by  the 
ods  spoken  of,  but  I mention  the  periods  as  a sugges- 
that  suitable  fascia  might  be  preserved  until  needed  for 
:al  use. 

scia  kept  in  salt  solution  appeared  edematous  when  first 
ved  from  the  solution,  but  the  edema  disappeared  when 
issue  was  pressed  with  dry  gauze.  The  edema  was  en- 
' in  the  superficial  connective  tissue  which  had  not  been 
ved.  The  fascia  kept  in  moist  salt  gauze,  on  the  other 
, was  normal  in  appearance. 


ance  of  puckering  or  drawing  up  of  the  surface  under  the 
fascia  and  at  its  edges,  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  of 
ordinary  collodion  on  the  skin.  On  this  area,  from  within 
the  organ,  this  puckering  was  not  to  be  found  and  the  lumen 
was  in  no  way  encroached  upon. 

The  hemostatic  action  of  free  fascia  flaps  is  noteworthy. 

Conclusions. — The  foregoing  experiments  give  an  idea  of 
the  great  possibilities  of  transplanting  free  flaps  of  fascia  and 
many  suggestions  for  the  clinical  use  of  this  substance  may 
be  drawn  from  them. 

I feel  convinced  that  many  of  the  difficult  situations  aris- 
ing during  operations  for  the  repair  of  weakened  and  defec- 
tive tissues  or  for  the  control  of  bleeding  surfaces  will  be 
simplified  by  the  use  of  free  fascia  flaps  and  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  use  in  such  cases,  with  a consideration  of  the 
literature,  in  a subsequent  paper. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


easive  Medicine.  Edited  by  Hobabt  Amoby  Hake,  M.  D.,  etc., 
ssisted  by  Leighton  P.  Appleman,  M.  D„  etc.  Vol.  II.  June, 
911.  (Lea  <t  Feliger:  Philadelphia  and  Hew  York,  1911.) 

ey  contributes  the  chapter  on  “Hernia,”  Gerster  that  on 
sery  of  the  Abdomen,  Exclusive  of  Hernia,”  Clark  that  on 
ecology,”  Stengel  that  on  “ Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Diathetic 
letabolic  Diseases;  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  Nutrition, 
:he  Lymphatic  System”;  and  Jackson  that  on  “ Ophthal- 
ry.”  It  is  Interesting  in  looking  over  these  quarterly 
les  to  consider  how  much  or  how  little  of  all  the  literature 
permanent  value;  and  whether  an  annual  volume  of  limited 
night  not  be  of  greater  value;  but  Progressive  Medicine  is 
idited  and  satisfies  a natural  demand  of  the  profession. 

ctbook  of  Nervous  Diseases.  By  Wuxi  am  Aldbed  Tubneb, 
[.  D.  (Edin.),  and  Thomas  Gbaingeb  Stewabt,  M.  B.  (Edin.) 
rice,  |6.  ( Philadelphia : P.  Blakiston’s  Sons  <C  Co.,  1910.) 

s book  contains  607  pages,  including  the  index.  It  is  well 
■d,  well  illustrated,  and  well  bound,  opening  well,  but  the 
al  purple  color  of  the  binding  is  somewhat  startling  at 
The  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  parts,  instead  of 
)rs,  as  follows:  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Examination  of 
ervous  System  in  a Case  of  Nervous  Disease,  The  Special 
i,  The  Cranial  Nerves,  The  Peripheral  Nervous  System, 
dseases  of  the  Brain,  Diseases  of  the  Membranes,  Diseases 
i Spinal  Cord,  General  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
otor  and  Trophic  Diseases,  Familial  Diseases,  Diseases 
3terised  by  Disorders  of  Muscular  Function,  Diseases  of 
■e  Origin  Characterised  Chiefly  by  Disorders  of  Motion, 
ne  and  Periodic  Headache,  Hysteria,  Neurasthenia, 
isthenia,  Epilepsy,  and  The  Tics.  It  will  be  generally 
that  the  above  arrangement  is  an  excellent  one  and  ex- 
tion  of  the  work  proves  it.  The  authors  have  so  often 
their  ability  to  do  excellent  work  in  the  past  that  it  goes 
it  saying  that  they  have  kept  up  their  reputation  in  this 
unbitious  undertaking.  We  find  but  little  to  criticise  and 
[ a trivial  nature.  Here  and  there  it  would  perhaps  have 
letter  to  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  certain  statements 
have  gone  more  into  details  but  of  a necessity  brevity 
have  been  sacrificed.  One  statement  we  feel  should  be 


modified  and  this  appears  in  two  forms,  one  on  page  402,  in 
speaking  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid,  of  progressive  general 
paralysis:  “The  lymphocytes  are  greatly  increased  in  number — 
to  150  or  200  or  more  [per]  c.  mm.  of  fluid — and  the  Wasserman 
reaction  is  present  in  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases  (Mott).” 
And  again  on  page  553  in  discussing  the  diagnosis  of  neuras- 
thenia from  the  neurasthenic  type  of  early  paralytic  dementia 
it  states  as  follows:  “This  occurs  chiefly  in  adult  males  who 
have  had  syphilis.  Such  cases  may,  or  may  not,  present  physical 
signs  of  organic  disease,  such  as  loss  of  the  tendon  jerks,  or 
reflex  pupillary  immobility.  If  these  signs  are  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  neurasthenic  symptoms,  the  onset  of  paralytic 
dementia  may  almost  with  certainty  be  diagnosed.  The  failure 
to  obtain  these  signs  of  organic  disease  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  onset  of  paresis;  therefore  in  those  cases  a lumbar 
puncture  ought  to  be  done  and  a cytological  examination  made 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  If,  on  examination  of  the  centrifuged 
deposit,  the  lymphocyte  count  shows  150  to  200  or  more  lympho- 
cytes, the  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis  may  be  made  with 
complete  assurance.  Although  an  increase  of  the  lymphocytes 
is  present  in  most  cases  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  yet  the  count 
is  rarely  so  high  as  in  the  parasyphilltic  diseases.”  The  first 
statement  is  not  entirely  clear  as  the  word  per  is  evidently 
omitted  between  “ more  ” and  “ c.  mm.,”  but  in  regard  to  both  of 
them  we  believe  that  the  number  is  entirely  too  high,  that  with 
such  a high  count  other  organic  symptoms  will  undoubtedly  be 
present,  and  that  no  competent  observer  would  be  willing  to 
make  a diagnosis  of  paresis  on  a high  lymphocyte  count  alone, 
no  matter  how  high  It  might  be. 

American  Practice  of  Surgery.  Editors:  Joseph  D.  Bbyant, 

M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Albebt  H.  Buck,  M.  D.,  vol.  VIII.  Profusely 
illustrated.  ( New  York:  William  Wood  and  Co.,  1911.) 

With  this  volume  this  stupendous  system  of  nearly  9000  pages 
comes  to  an  end.  Both  editors  and  publishers  can  feel  well 
satisfied  with  the  work,  which  covers  the  entire  field  of  surgery 
as  completely,  or  even  more  so,  than  any  other  system  in  English. 
Those  who  use  it  will  be  able  to  find  what  they  want  in  it,  except 
that  the  index  is  very  incomplete,  which  is  a serious  defect  in 
such  a work.  This  volume  includes  chapters  on  Introthoracic 
Surgery,  Surgery  of  the  Spleen,  Surgical  Diseases  and  Wounds 
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of  the  Kidneys  and  Ureters,  Surgery  of  the  Pancreas,  Surgery 
of  the  Liver,  Gall-Bladder,  and  Biliary  Passages,  Surgical  Dis- 
eases, Wounds  and  Malformations  of  the  Urjnary  Bladder  and 
the  Prostate,  Surgery  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian'  Tubes,  Sur- 
gery of  the  Uterus  and  its  Ligaments,  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy, 
and  the  Caesarian  Section  and  its  Substitutes.  There  are  addi- 
tional sections  on  The  Law  in  its  Relation  to  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  and  Administrative  Surgical  Work,  the  latter  including 
surgical  needs  of  hospitals,  and  military,  naval  and  railroad 
surgery.  There  is  finally  an  Appendix  with  a chapter  on  the  > 
Relation  of  Blood-Pressure  to  Surgery,  and  a General  Index. 


Handbook  of  Treatment  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ( Ophthalmic 
Therapeutics).  By  Da.  Cuht.Adam,  Berlin.  With  a preface 
by  Pbof.  von  Michael,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  second 
German  edition  (1910)  by  William  George  Sym,  M.  D.,  etc., 
and  E.  M.  Lithgow,  M.  B.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.50. 
(New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1911.) 


This  little  book  is  devoted;  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  eye.  While  the  propriety- of  separating  the  treatment  from 
the  description  of  the  diseases  may  be  questioned,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  very  convenient,  and  it  is  possible  some  may  like 
this  book  very  much. 


The  treatmeoU'advocated  for  the  various  eye  diseases  is 


usually  good,  and  will  be  found  to  give  good  results.  The  book 
states  very  definitely  how  to  treat  the  various  eye  diseases,  and 
if  the  instructions  were  even-i(inijj  jfellcpared-Jhe'  results  would 
in  almost  every  case  be  good  and  'we  Suppose'  this  means  the 
book  will  be  of  value  to  some  readers  whose  personal  experience 
in  such  matters  is • small  gnd  who  must  necessarily  follow  some 
formal  and  definite  plan  in  treating  each  disease.  To  all  such 
readers  we  can  commend  this  book  as  being  about  the  best  and 
safest  of  its  class. 

* ‘ . 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Bandaging.  By  Gwilym  G.  Davis 
M.  D„  etc.  Third  Ediition,  Revised.  Illustrated. 
(Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston’s  Son  <£  Co.,  1911.) 


Price,  $1. 


This  work,  which  originally  appeared  in  1891,  has  been  largely 
rewritten  and  the  illustrations  have  been  redrawn,  so  that  it 

Lrtrt?  ,a  b°°k-  AS  " eXlStS  t0-day  11  lB  a first-rate 

guide  for  beginners  as  the  author  intends  it  to  be.  The  draw- 
dZT  I”1  ^ b°th  Cl6ar’  80  that  a ^'dent  should  have  mtTe 
M^worVlurthr?8  prlncl»Ies'  The  author  has  divided 
Bandages  or  S in!  ^ Bandages-  The  Ta»ed 

arrangement  wi  l t;  T a ' Handkerchief  Bandages.  This 
to  acfure  thl  nr.  m “ °f  '"ustrations  makes  it  easy 

~^s8iSw:; - 

students. 


make  it  welcome  to 


Fractures  and  Their  Treatment  Rv  t u 

(Ed.),  F.R.C.S.  (Enel  oi.  * J'  HoQABTa  Pbixoij,  M.  B. 
Henry  Froxode  and  Rodder  ?6'B°'  (Lona°n: 

Medical  Publications.  ughton,  1910.)  Oxford 


This  book  dealB  first  with  the 
fractures.  The 


usual  causes  taCts  ln  relation  to 

general  diagnostic  signs  are  mscus^d  Cla8Slflcation-  and 
Following  this  is  a consideration  of  the  2 ® earUer  chaPters. 

associated  lesions  of  soft  parts  and  joints  a“d  °f 

lar  bones  are  then  described,  with  the  m5[  ‘Ure8  ot  Particu- 
the  anatomical  sequence  of  the  skeleton  a ^ °f  tr«atment, 
.... «„ 


men’s  Compensation  Acts  of  England.  At  the  end  o!  a J 
are  presented  several  tables,  compiled  from  , 
authorities,  indicating  the  amount  of  depreciation  ii  >■ 
efficiency  after  certain  injuries.  The  book  is  mb  js| 
and  contains  a good  bibliography,  the  references  to  sim! 4 
being  grouped  together.  The  literary  style  of  the  verkef 
the  usual  clearness  and  purity  of  British  authors,  km 
of  the  subject-matter  is  far  from  being  complete,  the  tr.-l 
of  moBt  of  the  particular  'fractures  being  limited  to  itei 

nf  e^PTiftral  and  wfill-knnwn  farts.  * 


of  general  and  well-known  facts. 

One  wonders  why  such  a book  was  written.  There  s 
reason  for  this  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  on  i a] 
already  so  fully  and  frequently  treated,  in  every  te 
text-book  articles  to  special  volumes,  unless  there  beer, 
light  to  shed  of  importance  enough  to  justify  the  1st 
illumination,  if  present,  escaped  the  reviewer.  Tbekdii 
especial  fault  except  the  deadly  one  of  being  comma;!, 
unnecessary.  The  writer  must  have  sensed  the  pro»i_ 
such  criticism.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  have  made  of  francs  r. 
paratively  new  subject,  and  further  says  that  he  ns : 
to  write  the  book  because  no  special  work  on  the  set.1 
been  published  in  England  for  a very  considerable  tfc 
last  reason  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  one !» 
legal  aspect  of  fractures  was  a prime  motive  in  the  «r  i 
of  the  book,  that  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  teen  sieuf 
disproportionately  small  amount  of  attention.  H.  B 


science  “ Golden  Rules  ’ 


: Mosquitoes  o ! M* 


Vo 


Medical  Guide  and  Monograph  Series.  Golden  Btlcn! K- 
By  John  Zaheksky,  M.  D.,  etc.  With  an  Intr* 
C.  W.  Saunders,  M.D.  Price,  $2.50.  (St  h»» 
Mosby  Company,  1911.) 

Although  there  Is  nothing  on  the  title  page  to  tat- 
this  book  has  appeared  before,  the  author  has 
“ Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,”  which  proves  u 
have  been  welcome  to  certain  members  of  the  _ 
book  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  contains  pr® 
are  serviceable  to  the  student.  One  might  apply.  “ 
aphorism  to  “Golden  Rules”  of  this  “d  0 er  . 
science  “ that  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens.  * * 
works  is  rather  a sad  reflection  on  the  men 
doctor  who  finds  them  useful.  If  he  ltnows  . t_T 
should  do  he  will  not  need  them;  and  »">«* 

are  but  a snare  and  date* 


A Monograph  of  the  Anopheline  — * 
James,  M.  D„  etc.,  and  W.  Glen  ^ ^ 
Edition.  Rewritten  and  enlarged. 

Spink  <£  Co.,  1911.) 


Tbe 


Although  this  treatise  is  intended  maln  y jn  ts' 
yet  there  is  so  much  valuable  informa  on  ^0$ 
mosquitoes,  that  all  students  intereste  in  ^ ^.i 
contagious  diseases,  especially  yellow  ev  t([J. 
prize  it  highly.  Its  most  beautiful  and  » 

of  immeasurable  help  in  appreciating  p,*  I 

the  genera.  The  book  is  divided  into  wo  ^ 
three  chapters;  1,  A general  accoun 


0-: 


imcc  Luapuuio,  o _ , 

collecting,  mounting  and  examination  o 
and  their  larvae;  3,  The  classifies  o ption »( *- 

TT  fl/wntnins  the  aw>u  v 


Indian  anophelines.  Part  II  contains  ^ most  ^ 


genera.  Drs.  James  and  Liston  are 
gratulated  on  their  admirable  piece  of  wor 
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THE  MEDICAL  PAINTINGS  OF  VELASQUEZ.* 

By  John  W.  Chukohman,  M.  D., 

Late  Resident  Surgeon,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  Velasquez  felt  any 
r interest  in  the  tasks  of  science  or  in  its  achieve- 
He  certainly  exhibited  no  feeling  for  medicine  as  a 
i,  or  as  one  of  the  humanities.  The  approach  of  art 
e has  often  been  more  obvious.  Other  men,  like 
, have  made  important  contributions  to  each.  Not 
ike  Keats  and  Sainte-Beuve — have  known,  by  de- 
: the  one  for  the  other,  the  problems  and  interests 
Yet  Velasquez’  mind  was  of  the  type  which  enjoys 
ssionate  observation  of  facts;  and  in  this  sense  his 
view  was  at  least  a new  one  in  art.  Vision  meant 
rot  what  it  had  meant  for  his  predecessors;  it  meant 
e of  the  five  senses  keenly  developed  and  used  with- 
or  favor.  Such  sympathy  with  the  method  of 
espite  any  indifference  to  its  content,  it  is  not  far- 
' describe  as  intellectual  kinship.  In  this  man,  art 
:e  drew  near;  and  the  gap  between  them  was  further 
bv  the  fact  that  the  actual  phenomena  which  fell 
iiez’  way  chanced  to  be  the  ones  with  which  medi- 
■self  concerned. 

as  Velasques’  fascination  by  oddness  and  deformity 

; the  meeting  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Historical 
10,  1911. 


of  mind  and  body  were,  he  was  by  no  means  unique  in  his 
choice  of  material  which  happens  to  have  a medical  interest. 
He  was,  indeed,  quite  unique  in  the  extent  to  which  his  choice 
was  of  this  character;  but  the  field  of  medicine  he  shares  with 
many  other  painters.  There  was  Jan  Steen,  for  example,  in 
the  Netherlands.  Yet  sunlight  and  shadow  could  hardly  pre- 
sent a sharper  contrast  than  did  these  two  men;  nor  could 
bar-room,  where  the  one  idled  away  his  days,  and  king’s-court, 
where  the  other  lived  out  his  career.  In  almost  every  detail 
and  circumstance  of  outward  life  and  mental  outlook  what 
the  one  man  was  the  other  was  not.  The  Dutchman  brought 
to  medical  life  the  methods  of  pictorial  art;  his  interest  in 
medicine  was  casual  and  anecdotal.  Velasquez  was  interested 
neither  in  episodes  nor  in  events.  He  apprehended  and  con- 
stantly maintained  the  purely  objective  attitude. 

The  pictures  of  Velasquez  which  possess  unusual  medical 
interest,  belong  to  the  Dwarf  and  Jester  Group.'  With  three 
exceptions,  they  were  painted  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
and  represent,  therefore,  his  mature  work.  The  earliest  of 
them  is  the  Geographer  of  the  Rouen  Gallery.  (Fig.  1.) 

‘The  two  mendicants  (Menippus  and  Aesop)  and  the  Berlin 
del  Borro  (of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity),  though  allied  to 
this  group,  should  be  separately  considered. 
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The  subject  of  this  portrait  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  one  represented  in  the  striking  Pablillos  de  Valladolid 
(Fig.  2).  The  Bouffon  Pernia  (Fig.  3)  and  the  Don  Juan 
of  Austria  (Fig.  4)  complete  the  Buffoon  Group. 

The  Dwarf  pictures  fall  into  two  groups  according  to  the 
predominance  of  portraiture  or  pathology.  In  the  first  group 
Velasquez  has  immortalized  those  of  his  dwarfed  every-day 
companions  whose  deficiencies  were  only  physical.  Here  be- 
long the  El  Primo  (Fig.  5),  the  Don  Sebastian  de  Morra 
(Fig.  6),  the  Don  Antonio  d’Ingles  (Fig.  7),  and  the  Don 
Carlos  and  his  Dwarf  (Fig.  8).  The  Don  Carlos  in  the 
Biding  School  in  the  Westminster  Collection,  includes,  in 
the  background  two  court  dwarfs;  and  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  portraits  of  two  fragile,  stunted,  royal  children 
(Philip  Prosper,  Boyal  Gallery,  Vienna,  and  Don  Carlos, 
Wallace  Collection,  London). 

More  striking  is  the  group  in  which  the  monstrous  pre- 
dominates. These  are  the  pictures  it  is  hardest  to  imagine  a 
painter  producing;  yet  Velasquez  seems  to  have  painted  these 
prodigies  with  care  and  pleasure,  just  as  he  would  have 
painted  a pretty  woman— without  a thought.”  One  recalls 
Charles  Morice’s  remark  about  Cezanne  “A  potato  is  as 
significant  for  him  as  a human  face.” 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  group  is  the  El  Nino  de 
Vallecas  (Fig.  9).  It  has  been  said  that  one  can  hear  this 
idiot  dwarf’s  nasal  whine.  But  in  the  El  Bobo  de  Coria  (Fig. 
10),  pathology  has  gained  even  more  complete  mastery.  All 
that  there  is  appaling  in  an  idiot  face  is  here.  The  "crossed 
eyes,  the  pallor,  the  pathetic  leer— nothing  which  fidelity  of 
raughtsmanship  dictates  has  been  omitted.  Somewhat  less 

gruesome  is  the  Idiot  of  the  Vienna  Museum  (Fig  11)  (hailed 

also  The  Laughing  Boy) ; but  its  authenticity  fs  not  beyond 
dispute. 

In  the  picture  called  Las  Meninas  (Fig.  12)  two  dwarfs 
&r  fr°m  dominating  the  s«*e  they  are  quite 

ho  ? • Barb0'°  and  Nicolasic°  Pertusato  stand  in 

the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  painting.  The  former  has 

a cretinoid  face  and  figure;  the  latter  is  a hydrocephalic  his 

""“"."i  ,'T  'f  “a  b’  ll«  **  « hi, 

L*  i.h.tT  “*  ^ ".Ft.. 

it:1 lirr;  “ ,i,*t  ™ .... 

iSoiii1 “ airr' '”a »™> 

hay  was  calculated  to  shrink  his"  intei  "I  ^ H'0r,a  h’S 
eider,  for  a moment  A mtellect™l  concerns.  Cou- 

you  would  expect  it  to  nl  “ * he  livedi  “d  if 
to  dwarfs  and  fools  It  waiTa  * to  devote  his  talents 

being  daily  destroyed, 

traditions  ruthlessly  sit ^ 

birtb  CoP«nicusaudColumbUs7n/  76813  bef°re  Velas- 

and  a new  earth ; and  his  life-timP » ffted  a Uw  b«<ven 
of  novelty  and  enthusiasm  and  inte Uectua^  d ™ that  pwiod 
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have  never  ceased  to  marvel.  Erasmus,  SatotiR, 
thon  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  long  ten  fel 
Knox,  Calvin  and  Loyola  were  names  fresh  in  i 
potent  in  influence ; and  the  mantle  of  leader* 
on  a host  of  Velasquez1  contemporaries,  all  of  tier 
all  time:  Corneille,  Bacine,  Moliere,  Dws 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Milton,  Bunvan,  Pope,  Siif. 
Addison,  Newton  and  Harvey.  Not  content  villi" 
tion  of  stars  the  managers  of  the  political  stark  : 
a monster  carnival  of  intrigue  and  slaughters?  1 
Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Cromwell,  M 
arin  and  a host  of  others  were  taking  part  Ear 
drip  with  blood  ; bivouacs  were  never  quenched:  ” • 
sun  greeted  a fresh  hero  of  carnage  and  liim- 
task  merely  to  list  the  events  which  brought  ite- 
ration of  the  Teutonic  nations  from  Home,  ndi 
of  progress  from  Italy  and  Spain  to  England  aw 
The  pace  had  begun  to  tell,  it  is  true,  on  Vrl:- 
country ; but  though  Spain  was  being  now  distafc. 
recently  known,  and  was  still  knowing,  glorious  r-. 
80  years  before  the  painter’s  birth  Don  Carte  I o:  - 
inherited  the  rule  over  more  extensive  dominiir- 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  fort®? 
had  by  no  means  waned  when  this  extensively  fe 
tleman  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Germany  i; 1 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire.  In  the  life-time  of 
parents  Spain  was  in  her  hey-day;  and  flap®'1 
to  an  unexcelled  heritage  of  national  romance  and 
pride.  He  was  destined,  it  is  true,  to  see  1 
threatened ; for,  during  his  life-time,  Spain  - 
hitherto  in  the  van  of  progress— began,  lib  ho;  • 
end  of  a parade,  to  lose  interest  in  the  line  " 
wander  up  side  alleys.  The  decadence  was  fif 
thanks  to  her  king’s  conservative  intellectual  pc 11 
keep  step  with  civilization ; and  not  a great  df*  ■ 
flowed  under  the  bridge  before  she  had  reache  t 
third-rate  power.  It  is  not  without  significant 
early  days  of  her  decadence,  she  should  ha'e  V 
the  most  progressive  minds  in  all  art,  anc 
which,  elsewhere  in  Europe,  was  touching  sw* 
life,  should  have  singled  out  in  Spain  not  a 
pher,  but  a painter.  No  one  would,  of  conrs. 
expect  European  events — of  no  matter  w a ^ 
have  any  direct  influence  on  the  artistic 
man  like  Velasquez.  Court  painter  thoug 
never  any  danger  that  he  become  an  artn  0 ^ 
Crossing-the-Delaware  type ; he  was  imiuun 
so  well  called  the  anecdotal  blight  o * 
school.  The  exciting  drama  of  European  « _ 
turb  him  in  his  studio;  and  it  is  n0| 8 a 2|,,i 
But  the  drama  was  enacting,  none  'e  ,, . 
choice  of  sordid  material  was  foice 
splendid  show  in  the  world  without.  ,lt 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  ^ 
lived  in  obscurity.  He  became  a par 
-what  important  part — of  the  dis  mD 
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uui  uiouuuuuu.  ne  was  not  even  of  humble  parentage 
ville — the  city  of  his  birth — was  the  glory  of  the 
realms.  His  father,  though  poor,  traced  his  ancestry 
a Portuguese  house  to  the  kings  of  Alba  Longa ; and 
Han  mother,  whose  name  the  son  has  immortalized, 
1 to  the  hidalgas.  His  early  advance  was  rapid.  At 
ked  by  influence— he  had  made  for  himself  a secure 
Madrid;  had  painted  the  king’s  portrait;  had  been 
id  court  painter;  and  had  been  given  a studio  in  the 
nd  a residence  in  the  city.  Painters  were  indeed  in 
ys  none  too  highly  respected  ;*  but  Velasquez’  position 
id  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  contact  with  men  of 
on  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  In  1628,  for  instance, 
the  rare  chance  of  a nine  months’  intimacy  with 
who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  on  a diplomatic  mission, 
managed,  during  his  stay,  to  awaken  Velasquez  from 
tic  lethargy  and  to  persuade  him  to  make  the  Italian 
‘ In  Rome  he  must  have  been  a personage  of  some 
r he  lived  first  at  the  Vatican,  then  at  the  Villa 
which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Colbert  for  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  He  reached  Spain  again  in 
id  “ His  Majesty,”  writes  Pacheco,  “ was  greatly 
it 'his  return.”  Then  followed  18  years  of  productive 
warded  by  many  honors.  In  1648  there  was  a second 
to  Italy  and,  on  his  return,  the  appointment  as 
of  the  Palace.  It  was  in  his  capacity  as  Marshal  that 
nents  for  a royal  journey  to  the  Pyrenees'  fell  to 
and  here  he  contracted  a “ subtle,  syncopal,  tertian 
>f  which  he  died  (1660).  Honors  followed  him  to 
l ; and  lie  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  the 
op  of  Tyre  and  Patriarch  of  both  Indies.  Two  years 
? had  been  invested  with  the  Habit  of  Santiago;  but 
r a long  discussion,  during  which  a council  had  re- 
iiat  they  “ approved  his  age,  purity  of  blood  and 
but  disapproved  the  nobility  of  his  paternal  and 
ancestors.”  A dispensation  for  defective  nobility 
issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI ; and  Diego  de  Silva 
ed  “ hijo  dalgo  ” by  the  king’s  order.  The  cross  of 
of  Santiago  was  conferred,  after  the  artist’s  death, 
if  the  king. 

Rubens,  then  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
ght  of  his  glory,  was  sent  by  Holland  to  Madrid  on  a 
dating  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
he  Spanish  king  wrote,  complaining  that  “ such  im- 

itters  should  be  confided  to  a painter to  a man 

inferior  position." 

iteresting  and  significant  that  Velasquez  escaped,  in 
of  de  Beruete,  being  “ seduced  by  the  magic  concep- 
ibens.”  There  is  said  to  be  one  picture  (a  portrait  of 
on  horseback  in  the.  Imperial  Gallery  of  the  Grand 
uscany  in  Floreifce)  Which  was  at  first  attributed  to 
t is  now  suppose;!  to  have  been  painted  by  Velasquez 
for  the  Taccas  bronze  statue  at  Madrid.  I know  of 
minting  about  which  similar  confusion  could  possibly 

mey  was  made  to  celebrate  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
war  waged  by  Mazarin  against  Spain)  and  the  be- 
he  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  to  Louis  XIV  of  France. 


of  distinction,  both  at  the  court  and  on  his  European  journeys, 
was  hardly  one  to  contract  his  intellectual  interests.  This  is, 
however,  not  quite  the  whole  story,  for  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluential position  which  Velasquez  early  obtained  at  the 
Spanish  court,  it  was  among  the  court  underlings  that  many 
of  his  days  were  spent.  In  the  court  registers  he  appears 
among  the  dwarfs,  jesters  and  barbers  of  the  palace.  As  late 
as  1637’  a list  was  published  containing  the  names  of  dwarfs, 
jesters,  musicians,  barbers,  etc.,  to  whom  were  given  clothes 
of  grace.  Here  one  reads  “ the  clothes  of  the  barbers  and  of 
Diego  Velazquez  may  be  reduced  to  80  Ducats,  and  those  of 
the  officials  of  the  wardrobe  to  70.”“  In  the  list  of  places 
assigned  to  the  spectators  of  a bull  fight  (1642),  Velasquez  is 
put  in  the  fourth  tier  with  the  servants  of  the  grandees,  the 
barbers  of  the  palace  and  other  underlings.  During  the 
painter’s  trip  through  Italy  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid  wrote 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  a propos  of  a visit  Velasquez  was 
about  to  make:  “Be  careful  to  say  ‘you’  to  him  and  not 
‘ your  excellency  ’ ; for  after  all  he  is  nothing  but  a painter.” 
One  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  relative 
honor  held  by  dwarfs  and  jesters  in  the  courts  of  Velasquez’ 
day.  Spain,  indeed,  rather  outdid  England  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  this  matter;  though  royal  fondness  for  minia- 
ture men  was  an  old  and  general  hobby.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  dwarfs  originated  as  maggots  in  giants;  but  in 
actual  life  their  acute  and  active  minds,  their  sensitive 
natures,  made  the  maggots  and  not  the  giants  the  choice 
of  kings  and  queens.  Not  only  were  the  pygmies  royal  favor- 
ites; some  of  them  were  noted  characters  and  a few,  able 
men.  Men  like  Philetus  of  Cos,  Vladislas  Cubitas, — King  of 
Poland — and  Pepin  le  bref,  though  of  doll-like  physique,  were 
diminutive  neither  in  mind  nor  in  achievement.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  royal  fancy  did  not  always  require  an 
excess  of  mental  endowment  to  offset  the  physical  deficiencies. 
B6b6,  for  instance,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  was 
practically  an  idiot;  and  the  pet  presented  to  Henrietta  of 
France  in  a pie,  could  hardly  have  been  highly  regarded  to 
be  so  lightly  treated.  Yet  some  of  Velasquez’  miniature  asso- 
ciates were  undoubtedly  attractive  and  intelligent  men.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  Zuloaga,  who  has  commemorated 
on  canvas  the  repulsive  features  of  his  dwarfed  servant,  some- 
times dreamed  of  collaborating  with  a great  composer  on 
an  opera  written  about  the  life  and  death  of  that  dwarf. 
“ He  was  my  servant,”  said  Zuloaga.  “ A strange  man,  very 
hideous,  physically  distorted.  But  his  life  was  wonderful. 
His  death— he  died  of  love.” 

The  buffoons,  too  ( truhanes  or  hombres  de  placer),  pos- 
sessing a sinister  power,  held  a place  in  court  by  no  means 
insignificant.  “ They  represented,”  says  Justi,  “ freedom  of 
speech  in  its  lowest  degradation”;  and,  though  employed 
ostensibly  for  royal  amusements,  they  became  a power  by  gain- 
ing the  royal  ear.  Embassies  were  not  infrequently  entrusted 
to  them;  and  instances  are  on  record  of  wise  men  having 
played  the  fool  in  order  to  have  the  fool’s  influence  with  the 
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king.  “A  vaudeville  supported  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,” 
Beruete  has  called  this  group  of  miniature  and  clownish  men ; 
but  Velasquez’  classification  with  them  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  place  they  held  in  the  court  life  of  the  time. 

His  choice  of  these  bizarre  types  for  portraiture  is  of 
course  not  unique  in  art.  Carreno,  Huberts,  Fortuny,  Zamacois 
and  many  others  have  produced  pictures  of  dwarfs.  But 
Velasquez  alone  has  painted  a large  series  of  this  kind : he 
alone  has  entrusted  his  fate  in  so  large  part  to  so  precarious 
a medium ; he  alone  has  introduced  such  subjects  into  his  best 
pictures— into  the  picture,  indeed,  which,  if  all  else  he  did 
perished,  would  still  entitle  him  to  a high  place  in  art.  These 
are  sufficiently  striking  facts.  One  does  not  overlook  the 
other  work  that  A elasquez  did ; but  the  dwarf  and  jester 
group  cannot  themselves  be  overlooked,  nor  regarded  as  in- 
cidental. They  form  a large,  an  integral  part  of  his  artistic 
output. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  Velasquez’  peculiar 
choice  of  medical  material  in  his  art  indicated  any  spirited 
interest  in  medicine.  Such  an  interest,  if  it  had  existed, 
would  hardly  have  confined  itself  to  a restricted  and  revolting 
clinical  field ; it  might  have  been  expected,  as  Steen’s  did,  to 
select  some  of  the  more  human  aspects  of  medical  life as- 

pects more  likely  to  awaken  interest  and  more  certainly  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  art.  Spanish  medicine  was,  indeed, 
m no  condition  to  arouse  any  vivid  enthusiasm.  The  uprising 
of  the  Germanic  spirit  in  the  North  and  the  gradual  -degenera- 
tion of  the  South  were  giving  a new  direction  to  the  history  of 
science.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  galaxy  of  medical 

ffiltalv  r!  « the,Netherlands>  in  Engta<3.  >n  France  and 
wm  ’ f,  *,PaniSh  imrDe8’  if  they  are  known  us  at  all 
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m contrast  with  Castillian  architect™  n7 yl  * 
peered  late  and  developed  slowly  in  Lin  and  t v 3P' 
to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  strniLt  P ’ 8nd  d continued 
schools  (of  Castillo,  of  Andalusia  anToTvT'  • 7°  ^ 
m many  respects,  but  they  were  one  in  tb  ■ ,Cncla)  dlffercd 
acter.  The  church  was  the  sole  their 'devotional  char- 

Spanish  painters  spent  a part  of  noT  7 7 art;  and  moi!t 
in  convents  and  cathedrals  “ Th  °/  them  a11,  their  lives 
S!^i!L^wrote  Velasquez’  own  7 "Wks  °f  ’ 

• In  the  note  on  Spanish  medicine  whi  h ° “ 1S  t0 
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persuade  men  to  piety  and  to  bring  them  to  Gtc 
Alcala  and  Salamanca,”  writes  Sterling-MaxweU.-'- 
was  always  more  popular  than  Cicero.”  Yet  Vik- 
ing up  in  this  tradition,  became  the  painter  of -• 
the  court  rather  than  saints  of  the  calendar.” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  this  extraurfc. 
of  subject  on  the  part  of  a man  of  unexcelled  s 
lived  in  an  exciting  world — the  friend  of  celektfe. 
mate  of  kings.  Certainly  such  a man  would  in::  • 
his  artistic  output  to  the  still  life,  from  which  he  • 
draughtsmanship;  and  line  the  galleries  of  Europe- 
did — with  melons  and  grapes  that  might  have  m 
country  fair  or  with  fish  and  sides  of  beef  la  t>; 
butcher’s  heart.  Yet  see  how  he  did  confine  hi- 
The  insipid  Hapsburg  face  he  must,  as  court  pa 
duce;  a task,  in  itself,  not  altogether  promtsu; 
generating  Hapsburg  kings  of  Spain  being,  at  Iff 
the  suburbs  of  imperial  melancholy.'  Yet  Vekt 
free  from  this  imposed  task,  did  not  flee  to  de- 
jects : he  continued,  in  Beruetes  phrase,  to 
hymn  to  ugliness  ” ; and  after  leaving  the  py 
age,  whose  features  are  familiar  solely  becau-- 
painted  them  and  whose  name  has  small  title  t 
brance  save  as  the  inventor  of  the  golillt-1 
collars— Velasquez  goes  to  the  degenerate  playte 
royal  degenerate.  It  seems  an  obvious  sng.'f- lj 
painting  of  these  creatures  was  ordered  by  their 
owner  and  simply  fell  in  Velasquez’  day  s 
did  he  lavish  such  care  on  them;  if  they  repe  •• 
did  he  not — as  others  had  done — introduce -them u 
where  they  could  serve  as  foils  for  beauty  . On- 
to appeal  to  the  melancholy  genius  of  Spain,  i" 
to  brood  over  the  idea  of  death,  which  tbo* 1 ,J 
speak  regard  as  much  more  characteristic  of ' 1 
the  notorious  gaiety  of  southern  Europe.  V 
absence  of  any  feeling  on  the  subject,  w ic  i T 
strongly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more]  ^ 
of  objective  painting.  Not  only,  are  no  1 
of  repulsive  objects  omitted ; but  what  is  a® 
because  much  rarer,  is  the  absence  of  all  e o 
twist  to  things.  The  man  who  ^painted  t 
have  had  an  emotion,  and  seems  indi  event  a 
any.  He  handled  skulls,  he  fondled 
“Alas,  poor  Yorick!”  escaped  his  bps.  £ 
gazing  at  these  living  abortions  with  MB" 
feelings  all  unstirred.  And  that,  one  nia-  ' 
attitude  of  science,  not  of  art.  No  ou  ^ ,, 
pictures  simply  because  he  wanted  to.  no 
and  jesters  had  aroused  his  interest,  e c 
thought  to  their  fitness  as  artistic  mabr'";  ,,, 
motives  need  not  be  sought  for;  but  me 
to  be  an  Andalusian  trait,  is  apparent.  - n j. 
ing  light  a consideration  of  this  group  o P 
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al  to  select  him.  On  opening  his  eyes  in  the  morning 
; and  jesters  were  the  things  in  his  field  of  vision ; they 
id  his  artistic  demands,  in  which  imaginative  needs 
little  part.  To  their  reproduction  on  canvas  he  gave 
?cientious  draughtsmanship  and  an  infinite  talent;  in 
ng  them  to  paint  at  all  he  was  intellectually  indolent 
legree.  Mr.  Low  has  recently  written  of  one  of  his 
s:  “ lie  was  a man  (in  Gautier’s  phrase)  for  whom 

able  world  really  existed ; and  therefore  he  was  inclined 
e Velasquez  the  supreme  place  in  art.”  Velasquez’ 
world  was  peopled  by  deformed  and  clownish  men; 
ixistence  was  real  for  him;  beyond  such  a world  one 
ies  he  seldom  looked. 

ny  rate,  the  importance  of  these  pictures  in  the  history 
is  of  the  greatest.  They  began  a new  era.  One  of  them 
no  called  the  Theology  of  Painting;  and  though  there 
greement  as  to  what  he  meant,  there  is  general  agree- 
hat  it  was  high  praise.  There  are,  of  course,  those  now 
' have  always  been  those— who  feeT  that  the  painting 
>rmed  and  clownish  men  is  an  artistic  achievement  of 
qual  value  with  learning  to  write  with  one’s  toes.  Yet 
iraise  even  worship — Velasquez  has  received  from 
s of  varied  temperaments.  His  voice— a modern  voice 
laeval  times,  a scientific  voice  in  art— has  hushed  a 
sal  of  talk  about  beauty  as  the  sole  concern  of  art. 

■ not  without  his  own  artistic  convictions.  “ I would 
’ he  said  to  some  one  who  suggested  Eubens  as  a 
•‘  be  the  first  of  vulgar  than  the  second  of  refined 
He  even  had  a formula  (“Truth,  not  painting”) 
though  often  quoted,  may  be  made  to  mean  whatever 
• ^et  it  is  certain  he  did  not  take  rules  of  thumb  very 
f.  One  imagines  his  sombre  face  smiling  quietly  at 
!.  “A  picture  is  a painted  poem,”  said  the  ancient 
; “ I celebrate  myself  and  sing  myself,”  shouted  Walt 
n;  Art  is  simply  and  solely  the  effective  transmis- 
experience,”  writes  Tolstoi;  “Paint  the  soul,  never 
e arms  and  legs,”  was  the  friar’s  advice  to  Fra  Lippo 
‘There  is  no  excuse  for  art,  unless  it  present  some- 
fferent  from  nature,”  wrote  Goethe.  There  are  the 
; here  are  the  paintings ; and  they  do  not  fit.  “ Paint- 
elasquez  would  probably  have  replied,  in  Corot’s 
‘is  not  so  complicated  as  you  make  out”;  or  in 
nn’s,  “I  write  what  I have  seen,  what  I have  felt, 
ave  experienced,  and  I write  it  as  well  as  I can,  that 

>ely  enough,  a Spanish  poet  (Quevedo)  has  used,  in 
g Velasquez,  the  very  metaphor — almost  the  very 
vhich  have  come  to  stand  for  the  Shakesperian  atti- 
irt: 

“ Then  deem  the  picture— by  the  skill, 

That  few  shall  reach  and  none  surpass, 

Delighted  and  deluded  still — 

The  face  of  nature  in  a glass.” 


tributed  to  this  artist  in  the  early  inventories  of  the  palace, 
were  destroyed  in  the  Are  at  the  Alcazar — among  them  three 
portraits  of  buffoons,  descriptions  of  which  (by  Palermino)  have 
survived.  Beruete  credits  Velasquez  with  only  83  original  paint- 
ings; Curtis  describes  a much  larger  number.  In  addition  to  the 
Menippus,  Aesop  and  del  Borro  and  to  the  portraits  of  sickly 
children  (Philip  Prosper  and  Don  Carlos)  there  are  19  extant 
paintings  belonging  to  the  series  of  Jesters,  Dwarfs  and  Idiots. 
The  genuineness  of  Nos.  2,  5 and  19  is  not  beyond  question;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  other  16  authenticity  has  been  established. 


Paintinos  by  Velasquez  in  Which  Dwarfs,  Jesters  and  Idiots 
are  Represented. 

1.  Jesters;  *1.  Pablillos  de  Valladolid.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*2.  Boufton  (Cristobal  de  Pernia).  Prado,  Madrid. 
*3.  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*4.  Portrait  du  Gdographe.  Rouen. 

II.  Dwarfs:  *5.  Antonio  d’lngles.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*6.  El  Primo.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*7.  Don  Sebastian  de  Morra.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*8.  Carlos  and  his  Dwarf.  Copley  Museum, 
Boston. 

°9.  A Dwarf  with  dog  and  parrot.  Gallery  Lord 
Ashburton. 

°10.  Two  dwarfs  leading  a spotted  hound.  Louvre. 
°11.  A Spanish  court  dwarf.  Royal  Museum, 
Berlin. 

12.  Olivares  and  Balthasar  Carlos  with  dwarfs. 
Gallery,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor 
House. 

°13.  A dwarf  seated  reading.  Gallery  Seflor  Sala- 
manca, Madrid. 

°14.  Prince  Balthasar  in  riding  school  (similar  to 
12).  Wallace  Gallery. 

*16.  Las  Meniflas.  Prado,  Madrid. 

16.  Die  Infantin  Margarete  und  die  Zwergin. 
Maria  Barbola. 

III.  Idiots:  *17.  El  Nifio  de  Vallecas.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*18.  El  Bobo  de  Coria.  Prado,  Madrid. 

*19.  Der  lachende  Bursche  (or  der  Idiot).  Royal 
Gallery,  Vienna. 

Pictures  marked  * are  here  reproduced;  the  mark  • before  the 
title  signifies  that  the  gallery  stated  may  not  be  the  present  site 
of  the  picture  in  question. 


Note  on  Spanish  Medicine  in  the  Days  of  Velasquez. 

Though  Spanish  names  of  the  very  first  importance  are  want- 
ing, Spanish  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  XVI  century  were 
sufficiently  active  to  have  left  their  mark  on  the  times.  As 
early  as  1546  a treatise  on  the  operation  for  vesical  calculus  was 
in  circulation  (Juan  Gutierrez) ; and  a number  of  publications 
appeared  on  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  on  trepanation.  These 
treatises  were  written  by  the  professors  at  Salamanca,  at  Seville, 
at  Lisbon,  and  by  the  court  physicians.  One  of  the  important 
monographs  was  by  Bartholomd  de  Aguero  (1631-1697),  professor 
at  Seville,  who  was  a strong  exponent  of  the  immediate  closure 
of  wounds;  in  fresh  wounds  he  advocated  protection  from  air 
and  the  use  of  coagulating  and  drying  materials.  In  Spain,  as 
elsewhere,  much  energy  was  devoted  to  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions and  recording  the  history  of  medicine;  commentaries  and 
translations  were  numerous;  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Avicenna 
had  their  exponents.  The  author  of  one  of  the  histories  of 
medicine  (Lusitanius  of  Lisbon)  deserves  especial  mention  for 
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having  advanced  what  is  practically  the  accepted  theory  of  “ an 
epidemical  constitution  " and  “ a contagium." 

The  Spanish  Galen  (Andreas  a Laguna)  was  an  interesting 
figure  of  the  times.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  a physician,  philosopher  and  statesman  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  plague  at  Metz.  He  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
treatises  on  the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture  with  bougies. 
His  book  entitled  “ Methodus  cognoscendi  exstirpandique  excres- 
centes  in  vesicae  coilo  caruneulas"  must  have  been  one  of  the 
very  early  works  on  the  subject. 

The  most  interesting  figure  was,  of  course,  Vesalius.  He  was 
born  in  Brussels  and  held  professorships  in  Padua,  Bologna  and 
Pisa.  On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  Vesalius,  who  had  ac 
companied  him  into  Spain,  went  into  the  service  of  Philip  II. 
Here,  the  court  duties,  the  jealousy  of  Spanish  physicians,  the 
atred  of  the  clergy  and  the  lack  of  anatomical  material  preyed 
on  his  melancholy  temperament,  and  he  decided  to  leave  Spain 
and  make  a crusade  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  Fallopius 
he  was  called  to  succeed  him  in  the  Paduan  professorship,  but 

mteryhiPWre°ked  °n  ^ Wa>'  home  and  dled  ln  hunger  and 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  Spain  to  medteval 
medicine  was  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  dels  foils  at 

yr“-  * W“  here  th3t  probably  the  flrst  effort  was  made  to 
reat  psychopathic  patients  reasonably  and  humanely.  The 
hospital  was  founded  in  1409  by  Bernardo  Andreu,  following  a 
mtemn  conducted  by  the  brothers  Gilaberto  Jafrd  in  the  cathe- 
al.  According  to  Lope  (Las  Locos  de  Valencia ) this  hospital 
was  a show  place  and  much  frequented  by  visitors. 


Other  names  that  should  be  mentioned  are: 

Dionista  Daga  Chacon:  Physician  to  Charles  V Philin  II  nor, 
nature  of  ^n8hod,wounqs  AUatria’  “ - 
F“nL°Pe,:  PhyBiCian  °f  CharleS  V-  ^-cted  Avicenna’s 

lnqulrymtnto?h?aSZenUcUro“t?e  t0  make 

Roderigo  a Castro:  Author  of  L,  V*  **lpBocratic  writings. 
mumTl6£  UDiVer3a  -HerumrSTprab^uS: 

.w.  ;T,r'™  iurr.vfr^"“”ri“  *“  a“>- 


Boccangelino:  One  of  the  best  authors  oi  the  xvi « 
the  plague. 

Francisco  Valles:  One  of  the  earliest  pathologies!  u. 

who,  with  Pedro  Ximenes,  attempted  to  etadfc  ] 
“ De  locis  alfectis,”  by  anatomical  wort. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

Fro.  1. — “ Portrait  d’homme  dissertant  sur  me  si;;--. 
Museum  at  Rouen.  , Also  known  as  “ Portrait  de  • 
Colomb  ’’  and  as  “ Portrait  du  Gfiographe."  Attributed 
and  to  Carreffo.  Supposed  by  Bonnat  and  Mafaioioii 
retouched  by  Velasquez  many  years  after  it  was  tai®. 
Pablillos  de  Valladolid  for  a model.  "Lemouremeac:. 
devient  tout  naturellement  un  geste  de  moquerie  i :. 
des  navigateurs  et  de  ces  ddcouvreurs  de  terras  in® 
prominent  leur  curiositd  inqutfite  autour  de  la  raaf^: 
le  rire  dpanoui  du  bouffon  se  gausse  de  leurs  dSs: 
(Louis  Gonze:  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1893.1 
Fio.  2. — Pablillos  de  Valladolid,  sometimes  called  Tie  0: 
Subject  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rouen ' 1 
du  Geographe.” 

Fio.  3. — Portrait  of  the  Bouffon,  Pernia,  Prado,  Mat:: 
portrait  is  not  regarded  as  a genuine  Velasques  by  fe. 

Fig.  4. — Don  Juan  of  Austria,  Bouffon  of  Philip  IV. :: 
Madrid.  Don  Juan  f>f  Austria  was  a natural  son  oi  C- 
The  name  was  also  borne  by  a bastard  son  of  Philip  Ho 
actress  la  Calderona. 

Fio.  5.— El  Primo.  The  Prado,  Madrid. 

Fig.  6. — Don  Sebastian  de  Morra.  The  Prado,  Miff 
original  was  injured  by  fire  and  many  of  its  details  hi.® 
Fig.  7.— Portrait  of  Antonio  d’lngles.  The  Prado.  Mor. 
tonio  was  the  dwarf  of  Philip  IV. 

Fig.  8.— Carlos  and  his  Dwarf.  Copley  Museum,  & 
Fig.  9.— El  Nifio  de  Vallecas.  The  Prado,  Madrid 
Fig.  10.— El  Bobo  de  Coria.  The  Prado,  Madrid. 
Fig.  11— The  Laughing  Boy.  Called  also  The  U 
Gallery,  Vienna.  ... 

Fig.  12.— Las  Menifias.  Called  by  Giordano  T f " 
Theology  of  Painting.  Las  Menifias  were  girls  » » '• 
assumed  the  womanly  heels:  they  wore  n®idier 
and  like  the  pages  in  France,  served  their  K °e  aV 
center  of  the  picture  stands  the  Infanta  Mar  a 


i Isabe;  i 


is  receiving  a cup  of  water  from  the  Queens 
Maria  Augustina  Sarmiento.  To  her  left  DoI1“  ,,,- 
dropping  a curtsy.  The  two  dwarfs  Maria  ^ 
and  Nicolasico  Pertusato  (hydrocephalic).  * 


guardadamas 
Queen’s  aposentador. 
and  Queen. 


Ci  tuaaiu  v * , __  -f olfT: 

in  mid-background;  far  bac 

In  the  mirror  the  reflections 


STUDIES  in  glycosuria. 

i-  ether  glycosuria. 

A . . B-v  john  H.  King,  M.  D., 

m e tn  Pathology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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( From  the  Hunterian  taffee,  D.  B.  Anderson  AND  L.  H.  REDELINGS. 

restigator  te  „„n  . , aboratorV  of  Experimental  Pathology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 

- n"  oto,dhyo-.rfm»«»d 

>\  , — a 4- — u « eGi/iv  nf  the  quest 


first  investor"  * — me, 

reducing  body  mav  appeal  1 atteption  to  the  fact  that  a 

Ruschhaupt  (1),  who^bserved ***"  etheriza«on 
m rahb.t*  under  ether.  The  Li;!?  instar 


was 

The  presence  at’  T tW°  bnstanccs, 


ently  uusei veu  uy  crcio  auu  »»  — 

lig  (2)  undertook  a study  of  the  q«eiJ 
he  drew  attention  to  several  interesting 
found  that  ether  inhaled  for  a longer  c 
jiftaVkoi]^  glycosuria,  in  healthy  dogs.  T 


^depend-  j ^ffaPked  gl  vcosuria  in 
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hours  in  another.  In  general  a reducing  body  will 
in  the  urine  at  the  end  of  one  hour  if  the  narcosis  is 

quantity  of  reducing  body  in  the  urine  can,  with 
uresis,  amount  to  10  per  cent,  but  the  average  is  about 
per  cent.  Seelig  thought  that  the  glycosuria  increased 
e length  of  the  experiment.  The  glycosuria  lasts  only 
time.  It  disappears  on  an  average  of  about  7 hours 
le  discontinuance  of  the  anaesthetic,  but  may  last  as 
16  hours  or  even  24  hours.  The  glycosuria  depends 
hvperglycaemia,  as  the  sugar  in  the  blood  was  found 
?d  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  increase 
blood-sugar,  however,  Seelig  points  out  may  not  be 
iking. 

e glycosuria  were  dependent  upon  simple  filtration  of 
5 through  the  kidney  for  its  occurrence,  then-  the  sugar 
flood  should  be  less  after  etherization.  Such  has  never 
und  to  be  the  case,  in  the  author’s  experiments,  nor  in 
Seelig  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  participation  of 
ney  in  the  process,  as  he  often  found  albumin  in  the 

• anaesthesia,  Seelig  states  that  the  glycogen  in  the 
less,  pointing  to  this  organ  as  the  direct  cause  of  the 
ycaemia,  by  increased  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glu- 
Je  points  out  some  further  interesting  results  which 
be  found  more  advantageous  to  consider  later  in  our 
Furthermore,  in  a second  paper,  Seelig  considers  the 
:c  of  diet  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  type  of  glycosuria. 
;ain  it  seems  preferable  to  reserve  this  discussion  for 
osideration. 

t (3)  pointed  out  that  during  and  following  ether 
da  the  urine  acquired  considerable  reducing  power,  but 
not  consider  that  there  occurred  a sufficient  hyper- 
a to  account  for  it. 

od  (4)  likewise  observed  the  occurrence  of  glycosuria 
her,  but  also  regards  its  influence  on  the  blood-sugar 
y slight  extent.  The  cause,  he  says,  is  a mystery.  He 
the  glycosuria  as  either  due  to  some  permeability  of 
1 epithelium,  or  that  the  anaesthetic  may  act  upon 
r combination  in  the  blood,  increasing  the  amount  of 
ir,  which  is  then  immediately  filtered  off  in  the  urine, 
interesting  point  is  raised  in  this  paper  as  to  whether 
;ing  property  acquired  by  the  urine  is  due  entirely  to 
or  in  part  to  some  other  substance.  Upon  this  point 
ts  may  throw  some  light. 

bill  (5)  states  that  ether  does  not  cause  any  notable 
l the  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  when  employed  in 
e of  slight  anaesthesia,  nor  does  it  induce  the  passage 
icing  body  into  the  urine  though  the  anesthesia  be 
. 3-4  hours. 

Id  seem  quite  well  established  that  ether,  in  common 
ral  other  drugs,  possesses  the  power  of  inducing  the 
f sugar  into  the  urine. 


rnvic  mjuuuiiy  me  mecnanism  oi  emer  glycosuria  to  mage  a 
few  preliminary  experiments  to  confirm  its  appearance.  Ac- 
cordingly, several  dogs  were  anaesthetized  with  the  ordinary 
routine  ether  for  amesthesia.  The  anaesthesia  was  deep  in 
every  case  and  the  dogs  chosen  were  all  healthy  active  animals. 
It  was  found  that  a very  definite  reducing  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  urine  after  ether  anaesthesia. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Dog,  No.  80.  Female.  Diet:  Meat  and 
bread.  Gave  300  cc.  of  water  by  stomach  tube,  45  minutes  before 
beginning  of  anaesthesia.  Anaesthesia,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Amount  of 
ether  given,  150  cc.  The  urine  drawn  just  prior  to  beginning  of 
anaesthesia  warn  negative  to  Fehling’s  test.  At  the  end  of  1 hour, 
animal  was  catheterized  and  6 cc.  of  urine  obtained.  This  com- 
pletely reduced  Fehling’s  solution  in  a test  tube.  No.  albumin. 
Catheterized  at  3.30  p.  m.  Urine,  38  cc.  Fehling’s  +.  Cathe- 
terized at  4.45  p.  m.  Urine,  35  cc.  Fehling’s  +.  June  28,  1910, 
catheterized  at  9 a.  m.  Urine,  120  cc.  Fehling’s  +. 

Remarks. — Ether  caused  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  a reduc- 
ing substance  at  the  end  of  1 hour,  which  persisted  for  24  hours. 

Experiment  No.  2. — Dog,  No.  112.  Diet:  Meat  and  bread. 

Animal  was  amesthetized  for  5 hours.  Urine  drawn  at  end  of  20 
minutes,  after  beginning  of  anaesthesia,  reduced  Fehling’s  solution 
very  strongly.  Urine  drawn  by  catheter,  36  hours  after  end  of 
anaesthesia,  did  not  reduce  Fehling’s  solution. 


These  experiments  will  suffice  to  confirm  the  previous  find- 
ings in  the  literature  that  ether  causes  a definite  glycosuria 
which  may  make  its  appearance  as  early  as  20  minutes  after 
beginning  the  anaesthesia,  and  disappears  by  the  end  of  24 
hours.  The  reducing  property  of  the  urine  is  due  to  dextrose. 

To  explain  the  occurrence  of  ether  glycosuria,  it  is  obviously 
first  necessary  to  know  what  changes  the  anaesthetic  has  upon 
the  sugar  content  of  the  blood.  Previous  experiments  from 
the  literature  indicate  that  a hyperglyoemia  precedes  (6)  and 
causes  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  results  are, 
however,  not  in  great  harmony,  and  an  accurate  study  of  the 
conditions  in  the  blood  seemed  desirable  at  this  point.  Ac- 
cordingly several  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  whether 
a hyperglycsemia  occurred  after  ether  anaesthesia  and  how 
large  an  increase  in  sugar  in  the  blood  resulted. 


Experiment  No.  3, — Dog,  No.  80,  Female.  Diet:  Meat  and 
bread.  Gave  dog  ether  from  10  a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.  Amount,  150 
cc.  Urine  drawn  before  beginning  of  anaesthesia  was  negative  to 
Fehling’s,  and  the  polariscope.  Urine  drawn  at  the  end  of  ansethe- 
sia  turned  the  plane  of  polarized  light  1°  to  right.  A specimen 
of  this  urine  greatly  reduced  Fehling’s  solution. 

Some  yeast  was  added  to  a specimen  of  this  urine  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  22  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  urine  was 
filtered  and  examined  by  the  polariscope.  The  plane  of  polarized 
light  was  not  turned  at  all.  The  urine  was  also  negative  for 
Fehling’s.  This  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  reducing  property 
acquired  by  the  urine  is  due  to  dextrose. 

Experiment.  No.  4. — Dog,  No.  80.  Female.  Diet:  Meat  and 
bread.  Dog  was  given  ether  from  9.05  to  10.05  a.  m.  Amount,  13.5 
cc.  Urine  drawn  before  beginning  of  amesthesia  was  negative  for 
Fehling’s.  Catheterized  at  3 p.  m.  and  106  cc.  of  urine  obtained. 
Tested  quantitatively  by  Benedict’s  method,  it  showed  0.7304  gm. 
dextrose. 
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Method. — Healthy  adult  female  dogs  were  chosen  for  these 
experiments.  They  were  all  fed  upon  the  same  diet,  namely, 
800  gm.  of  lean  meat  daily,  and  as  much  water  as  they  chose 
to  drink.  Each  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  Under  aseptic  conditions  and  local  anaesthesia  50 
ec.  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  into  a weighed 
Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  5 cc.  of  1 per  cent  sodium  oxylate. 
The  whole  was  then  weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  thus 
obtained.  The  animal  was  then  anaesthetized  with  ether  for 
two  hours  and  at  the  end  50  cc.  more  of  blood  drawn  from  the 
same  vein  under  the  same  procedure.  The  animal  was  then 
placed  in  a cage  and  the  urine  collected  for  24  hours  in  a re- 
ceptacle containing  5 cc.  of  toluol.  The  blood  was  examined 
for  sugar  by  the  excellent  method  of  Oppler-Bertrand  (7), 
and  the  urine  for  sugar  by  the  method  of  Benedict  and  the 
polari8cope. 

A word  must  be  said  here  regarding  the  influence  of  diet 
upon  the  occurrence  of  ether  glycosuria.  Seelig  (9)  reports 
that  if  animals  are  fed  for  a long  time  on  carbohydrate  diet 
they  do  not  react  to  ether  by  showing  a glycosuria.  The  time 
necessary  for  such  feeding  is  generally  3-4  weeks  for  a medium- 
sized dog.  Occasionally  the  condition  can  be  brought  about 
in  10  days.  However,  if  fed  on  a meat  diet,  the  animal  re- 
sponds to  the  administration  of  ether  by  a well-marked  gly- 
cosuria. In  all  of  our  experiments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  preliminary  ones,  the  animals  were  fed  upon  the  same  diet, 
namely,  300  gm.  of  lean  meat  daily. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  below. 

Experiment  No.  5— Female.  Dog,  No.  B 18.  Drew  blood  from 
right  jugular  vein  before  anesthesia. 

- gm. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  + blood  =112.30600 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 64.86300 


Weight  of  blood  = 67.44300 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.069  per  cent  dextrose. 

Etherized  dog  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  of  ether  and  at  end  drew 
off  blood  as  above. 


2. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 106.17210 
Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  = 64,52900 


Weight  of  blood  = 51.64310 

Percentage  of  sugar  =0.141  per  cent  dextrose. 

Increase  in  sugar  of  blood  due  to  ether  amesthesia  =0  082  ner 
cent  dextrose.  * y 

biflemorks.-A  marked  increase  In  the  percentage  of  sugar  in 

Experiment  No.  6.— Dog,  No.  B 15  r. 

right  jugular  vein,  before  beginning  amesthesia.  " tr°m 

!.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =109^9420 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 58.21425 

Weight  of  blood  = 7^ 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.031  per  cent  dextrose 
Etherized  dog  for  2 hours  usimr  vsn  „„  . 

drew  off  blood  as  above.  S 5°  °£  ether  and  at  end 


2.  Weight  of  beaker  + NaOx  + blood  =101.611* 

Weight  of  beaker  + NaOx  = 52.2W 

Weight  of  blood  = 49.31904 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.216  per  cent  deitras. 
Increase  in  sugar  of  blood  due  to  anaesthetic  = 0.181  pe 
Urine  was  drawn  by  catheter  at  end  of  ansstiaii  sii  ■ 1 
obtained.  This  strongly  reduced  Fehltake  solution 

Experiment  No.  7. — Dog,  No.  B15.  Female.  Blood  taler; 
left  jugular  vein  before  beginning  amesthesia. 

pn. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =115.22309 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 62.4902" 

Weight  of  blood  ' = 52® 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.058  per  cent 
Etherized  dog  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  of  ether,  and  r 
drew  off  blood  as  above. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 110.9692c 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 58.15® 

Weight  of  blood  = 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.113  per  cent 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  amesthetic=OKl* 

Experiment  No.  8.-Dog,  No.  B63.  Female.  Blood  ute 
right  jugular  vein  before  beginning  anesthesia 

gm. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =83.4W 

Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  — 

Weight  of  blood  =52’® 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.041  per  cent  deitrw 

Etherized  dog  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  of  ether,  as 
blood  from  vein  as  above. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 


Weight  of  blood 


=52.15® 


gm. 


weigut  ui  uwuu 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.159  per  cent 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  •n**®*  , g, 

The  urine  was  collected  for  24  hours, 
no  albumin.  Sugar,  2.6596  gm. 

Experiment  No.  9.— Dog,  No.  B 65.  Femala 
right  jugular  vein  before  beginning  an 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  - 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 

= 52.15® 

Weight  of  blood  , datr». 

Percentage  of  sugar  = 0.055  per 
Etherized  dog  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  o 
blood  from  vein  as  above.  p, 

—87293^ 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + t"00" 


2. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 

Weight  of  blood 
Percentage  of  sugar  — O.u  Vs 


cent  dextro=e 

; 0.056  ?■ 


Increase  in  sugar 
Urine  collected  for  24  hours. 
Sugar,  1.0745  gm. 


in  blood,  due  to  mf**  , 
Amount, 


ioogle 


Digitized  by 


— Uv»b.UUiu5  wi.  Biyerimeni, 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  -f  blood  =88.22560 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =38.36390 


the  results  are  given  below: 

r ^ “T006’  N°-  B ,L  BIood  taken  from  the 

right  jugular  vein  before  beginning  ansesthesia. 


Weight  of  blood  — 49  §0^70 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.045  per  cent  dextrose. 

5 etherized  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  of  ether,  and  then  blood 
n from  vein  as  above. 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =86.76400 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =36.78050 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =87.47120 
Weight  of  flask  -f~  NaOx  =36.74400 


Weight  of  blood  =50.72720 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.034  per  cent  dextrose.  ' 
Dog  etherized  for  30  minutes,  using  25  cc.  of  ether.  Animal 
was  just  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic.  Blood  was  taken  at 
end  of  anesthesia  from  right  jugular  vein. 


Weight  of  blood  =49.98350 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.094  per  cent  dextrose. 

irease  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  anesthetic  =0.040  per  cent 
ose.  The  urine  showed  a positive  reduction  to  Fehling’s 

lese  experiments  demonstrate  conclusively  that  in  healthy 
following  the  administration  of  ether  to  the  point  of  deep 
thesia  there  occurs  an  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
i then  passes  into  the  urine  and  causes  the  appearance  of 
ucing  body  in  that  fluid.  In  no  case  did  sugar  appear  in 
irine,  unless  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  was 
normal. 

ese  results  are  collected  into  tabular  form  for  their  more 
interpretation. 


TABLE  No.  1. 


1 

a] 

Si 

I s 

a . 

© 

oj  a 

be  03 

gjj 

ll 

— -o 

8 

co  © 

Is 

a 

as 

®«2 
© ® 

O 

©2 

oB 

a 

"C 

Gender. 

© 

5 

ja 

so 

8 

a 

< 

XJ 

tc 

a 

s 

Percenta 

blood 

theaia. 

§1  . 
0.0  ® 
P- 

2g> 
a 3 
© ® 

© 

(U 

a 

u 

& 

3 

as 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hra. 

0.069% 

0.141% 

0.082% 

+ 

daily. 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat  i 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hra. 

0.081% 

0.216% 

0.184% 

+ 

daily. 

Female. 

200  gm.  of  ! 
lean  meat  1 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hrs. 

0.06856 

0.113% 

| 0.066% 

+ 

daily.  | 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
dally.  | 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hra. 

0.041% 

0.169* 

0.118% 

+ 

2.660 

gm. 

1 

dex- 

trose. 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat  i 
daily. 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hra. 

0.056% 

0.111% 

0.066% 

4* 

1.076 

gm. 

dex- 

trose. 

female. 

200  gm.  of  1 
lean  meat  ' 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hra. 

0.046% 

0.094% 

0.049% 

+ 

_ 

daily. 

1 

2. 


Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  + blood  =93.2*5900 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =39.448900 


Weight  of  blood  = 53.767000 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.087  per  cent  dextrose. 

The  increase  In  sugar  in  the  blood,  due  to  the  anesthetic  = 0 053 
per  cent  dextrose.  Urine,  150  cc.  No  reducing  bodies. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated. 

tr^ZT  12TB0g'  Na  B 61-  F“  ^imal  was  bled 
from  right  jugular  vein  before  beginning  of  anesthesia. 

1-  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =119.27020 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  — 70.05150 


Weight  of  blood  — 4<j  21870 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.046  per  cent  dextrose. 

Dog  was  then  etherized  for  30  minutes  with  25  cc.  of  ether  At 
end  of  ansesthesia,  animal  was  bled  from  right  jugular  vein  as 
above. 


2. 


gm. 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 111.08180 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 60.47790 


Weight  of  blood  = 50.60390 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.076  per  cent  dextrose. 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood,  due  to  anaesthetic  =0.030  per  cent. 
Urine  collected  for  24  hours.  Amount  280  cc.  Acid,  albumin 
none,  sugar  none. 

A second  experiment  was  performed  on  the  same  dog,  using 
100  cc.  of  ether. 

Expebiment  No.  13. — Blood  taken  before  ansesthesia  from  right 
jugular  vein. 


1. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =90.20300 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =41.23510 


Weight  of  blood  =48.96790 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.043  per  cent  dextrose. 

Dog  etherized  for  % hour,  using  100  cc.  of  ether.  Dog  was 
deeply  under.  Blood  taken  at  end  of  anaesthesia  from  right 
jugular  vein  as  above. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =85.19860 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =39.77230 


% (9)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  gly- 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  the  anaesthetic  used, 
it  the  longer  the  anaesthesia  was  continued  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 


Weight  of  blood  =45.42630 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.089  per  cent. 

Increase  in  sugar  of  blood,  due  to  anaesthetic  = 0.046  per  cent 
dextrose.  Urine  collected  for  24  hours,  610  cc.  Albumin,  0;  sugar, 
-(-.  (Trace  by  Fehling’s  test.) 
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The  results  of  all  these  experiments  show  that  the  extent 
of  the  hyperglycsemia  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  ansesthetic  used  and  the  length  of  the  anaes- 
thesia. 


TABLE  No.  2. 


1 

ta 

o 

a 

Gender. 

Diet. 

i 1 

OS  1 

0> 

J3 

a> 

u 

o 1 

<1  1 

Amount  of  ether  used. 

Time  of  anaesthesia. 

Increase  in  sugar  in 
blood. 

© 

c 

"C 

a 

G 

U 

S 

a 

CO 

B 61 

Female. 

200  gm.  of  lean 
meat  dally. 

Ether. 

2B  cc. 

30  min. 

! 0.053$ 

| 

N egative. 

B 61 

Female,  j 

200  gm.  of  lean 
meat  dally. 

Ether. 

25  cc. 

80  min. 

0.030$ 

Negative. 

B 61 

Female. 

200  gm.  of  lean 
meat  dally. 

Ether. 

100  cc. 

30  min. 

■ 0.043$ 

+ 

B 16 

Female. 

200  gm.  of  lean 
meat  dally. 

Ether. 

250  cc. 

2 hrs. 

0.184$ 

+ 

B 83 

Female. 

200  gm-  of  lean 
meat  daily. 

1 Ether. 

250  cc. 

2 hrs. 

0.118$ 

+ 

The  occurrence  of  a hyperglycsemia  naturally  suggests  that 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  liver  as  the  most  probable  organ 
for  its  source.  What  effect  does  ether  have  upon  the  glycogen 
content  of  this  organ?  Seelig  (10)  reports  that  the  percent- 
age of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  diminished  after  etherization. 
Another  method  of  investigating  the  question  appealed  to  us : 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  removal  of  the  liver  from  the 
circulation,  upon  the  occurrence  of  ether  glycosuria?  This 
condition  could  be  brought  about  bv  establishing  an  Eck  fis- 
tula ; then,  after  the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation,  the  study  could  be  carried  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  outlined  in  the  previous  experiment.  The  results  should 
indicate' conclusively  to  what  extent  the  liver  entered  into  the 
mechanism  of  ether  glycosuria. 

The  experiments  are  given  below.  All  the  animals  were 
upon  the  same  diet,  namely,  200  gm.  of  lean  meat  daily. 

Experiment  No.  14.— Dog,  No.  B 36.  Female.  An  Eck  fistula 
was  made  for  us  by  Drs.  Bernheim  and  Stone.  The  animal 
made  an  excellent,  immediate  recovery  and  was  allowed  to  re- 
cuperate for  one  week.  During  this  period,  the  dog  was  given  a 
‘ I”  !“°Unt  °f  boaes  and  with  the  regulation  200  gm.  of 
IltM.  V WaS  operated  upon  sceptically  and  50  cc.  of  blood 
IZI  lhe  rlSM  SUgUlar  V6in  before  beginning  of  the 


1. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOv  lhud  _ 

Weight  of  blood  

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood 


= 54.64950 

0-0779  per  cent  dextrose. 


Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  = 0.022  per  cent  dearest  k 
anresthetic.  No  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Remarks. — The  increase  is  very  much  less  than  whs  it. 
is  in  the  circulation. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =94.24300 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =44.40810 

Weight  of  blood  = 498^ 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.055  per  cent  dextrose 
Dog  was  then  etherized  for  2 hours  usW 
then  blood  was  taken  from  right  jugular  vein  ether’  ^ 


Experiment  No.  15. — Same  dog  was  used  again  after  a t 
rest.  No.  B 36.  Female.  Blood  taken  from  right  j»p- 
before  beginning  anaesthesia. 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =108.)® 
Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  = 61.1S210 


Weight  of  blood  — 47.7218" 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.064  per  cent  dun  - 
Animal  was  etherized  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  ol  rtf 
then  bled  from  right  Jugular  vein. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 120.329>' 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 


Weight  of  blood  - M1® 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.089  per  cent  taw 

Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  ansesthetic  - M-)  • 
dextrose.  No  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Remarks. — Here  again  the  increase  in  sugar  In  he- 
anaesthesia  is  strikingly  less  than  when  the  liver  is  in  the , 

circulation.  , , . .... r 

The  dog  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Whipple  or  ■ 
ments,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  anima  was 
splendid  Eck  fistula  was  found  to  have  exsited. 

A third  experiment  was  conducted  to  further  o* 
results. 

Experiment  No.  17.— Dog,  No. 
pounds.  An  Eck  fistula  was  established  upo  hi 
Bernheim  and  Stone.  The  animal  recovered  well,  * 


1. 


Digitized 


bv 


Bernheim  and  Stone,  me  ^ imenL 

post-operatively  exactly  as  in  the  P ( 

taken  from  right  Jugular  vein  before  begmning 

gm. 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood 
Weight  of  flaBk  + NaOx  - 

= 50.1881* 

Weight  of  blood  cent  dnw 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  ■ 

Dog  was  then  etherized  for  2 hours,  using 
then  bled  from  the  right  Jugular  vein.  ^ 

* A — • fill  Q^) 

2,  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + bloo 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 

— 46.9818’"1 

Weight  of  blood  , _ „ n93  wr  cent 
Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  ■ =Mr; 

Increase  in  sugar  in  blood,  due  o 
dextrose.  No  sugar  in  the  urine. 

A fourth  experiment  confirmed  the  Prec^  g^  . 

Experiment  No.  18.— Dog,  No.  B 0fanJsthcsia. 
left  jugular  vein,  before  beginn  ng 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  - 

• 49.04*' 

Weight  of  blood  _ g „5,  per  c»* ia" 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  ■ ^ ^ 

Dog  given  ether  for  2 hours  usm^ 

left  Jugular  vein  at  end  of  antes 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 39.42550 

Weight  of  blood  =32.65280 

ercentage  of  sugar  In  blood  = 0.050  per  cent  dextrose. 

arks. — Here  there  Is  no  increase  in  sugar  in  blood  after 
but  a slight  decrease  i.  e.  0.009  per  cent  dextrose. 

se  experiments  suffice  to  show  what  part  the  liver  takes 
mechanism  of  ether  glycosuria.  When  the  liver  is  re- 
from  the  circulation  and  consequently  from  the  effect 
anaesthetic,  there  occurs  practically  no  change  in  the 
tage  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  This,  taken  in  conjunction 
•eelig’s  findings  of  a diminished  glycogen  content  of  the 
ollowing  ether  anaesthesia,  establishes  the  liver  as  the 
furnishing  the  increased  sugar  to  the  blood.  Of  course 
irculation  reaches  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  arteries, 
ds  may  account  for  the  very  slight  change  in  the  per- 
e of  the  blood-sugar,  but  other  experiments  in  which 
patic  artery  was  tied  and  cut  indicate  that  the  influence 
hepatic  artery  is  very  slight. 

ible  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  is  given  below. 


TABLE  No.  3. 

ECK  FISTULA  DOGS. 


Gender. 

Diet. 

C8 

"3 

a* 

J3 

m 

ft 

c 

< 

Length  of  anesthesia. 

Percentage  of  sugar  in 
blood  before  anes- 
thesia. 

Bh 

u-° 
af  to 

Js 

O u 

® S 

os  c5 

n-o 
© o . 

£1-2 
©.o  ® 

Pd 

Percentage  of  increase 
in  sugar  in  blood. 

© 

fl 

T> 

3 

C 

u 

& 

3 

6G 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
dally. 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hrs. 

0.065$ 

0.077$ 

, 

0.022* 

- 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
dally. 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hrs. 

0.054$ 

0.089$  | 

0.026$ 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 

lean  meat 
dally. 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hrs. 

0.066$ 

0.098$ 

0.027$ 

i 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
daily. 

Ether 
(260  cc). 

2 hrs. 

0.069$ 

0.060$ 

0.009$ 

i 


gard  to  the  causes  which  induce  the  liver,  under  the  in- 
of  ether,  to  raise  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  the 
re  is  in  much  disagreement.  S 

(10)  thinks  that  in  an  allied  condition  of  asphyxia 
ria,  the  cause  lies  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbon- 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  and  not  a poverty  of  oxygen, 
iod  (11)  states  that  in  asphyxia  glycosuria,  if  the  j 
aie  fibers  to  the  liver  are  severed,  no  glycosuria  results, 
has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  glycogenetie  fibers 
ver  in  the  splanchnies. 

j and  Eoof  (12)  suggest  that  ansesthetics  possess  the 
f combining  with  tissue  protein,  and  in  this  way  limit- 
activity  of  the  bioplasm,  and  its  power  of  combining 
lies  for  the  purpose  of  metabolism. 

e and  Bonlud  (13)  state  that  glycosuria  in  asphyxia  i 


of  leucomaines  which  interfere  with  glycolysis. 

Edie  (14)  further  suggests  that  the  anaesthetic  attracts  the 
sugar  containing  substances  in  the  tissues,  setting  free  sugar. 

Seelig  (15)  claims  to  be  able  to  remove  the  effects  of  ether 
by  intravenous  infusions  of  oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of 
ether  glycosuria  can  be  largely  grouped  into  three  categories : 

(1)  Due  to  excess  of  carbon-dioxide. 

(2)  Due  to  poverty  of  oxygen. 

(3)  Action  through  the  splanchnic. 

In  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  was  generally  noted  that 
the  blood  taken  at  the  end  of  anscsthesia  was  quite  red  and 
did  not  suggest  a high  content  of  carbon-dioxide. 

Further,  Seelig  did  not  notice  any  degree  of  asphyxia  in 
his  animals  and  does  not  give  much  consideration  to  this 
explanation. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  oxygen  with  the  ether,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a glycosuria 
by  such  a procedure. 

The  control  of  many  functions  of  glands  by  nerves  is  such 
a well-established  process  in  the  body  that  the  possibility  of 
ether  acting  through  the  mediation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve 
seemed  worthy  of  study,  especially  in  view  of  the  results  of  the 
splendid  experiments  of  Macleod  (17),  in  which  he  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  glycogenetie  fibers  in  these  nerves. 

Accordingly,  experiments  were  undertaken  after  the  follow- 
ing schema : 

(1)  Dogs  were  anaesthetized  as  above,  to  determine  their 
initial  hyperglycaemia. 

(2)  Then  they  were  operated  upon,  and  the  splanchnic 
fibers  going  to  the  liver  cut,  together  with  the  hepatic  artery. 
It  was  found  that  many  of  the  fibers  were  bo  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  this  artery  that  they  could  not  be  severed  without 
also  cutting  the  artery. 

(3)  After  the  animal  had  recovered,  the  effect  of  ether  was 
again  tried. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  protocols  below. 

Experiment  No.  19. — Dog,  No.  B 63.  Female.  Diet:  200  gm. 
lean  meat  daily.  Dog  bled  from  right  jugular  vein  before  start- 
ing anaesthetic. 

gm. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  -f  NaOx  + blood  =83.47240 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 31.34960 


Weight  of  blood  = 52.12280 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.041  per  cent  dextrose. 


Dog  was  anaesthetized  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  ether,  and  then 
bled  from  same  vein. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  — 93.61430 

Weight  of  flask  + = 40.85850 


Weight  of  blood  =52.75580 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.159  per  cent  dextrose. 

Increase  in  sugar  of  blood,  due  to  anaesthetic  = 0.118  per  cent 
dextrose.  The  urine  was  positive  to  Fehling’s  test. 

The  dog  was  operated  upon  after  a few  days’  rest,  and  the 
splanchnies  cut,  together  with  the  hepatic  artery  as  described 
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above.  After  a week’s  rest,  the  dog  was  then  subjected  to  the 
ether  experiment  in  same  manner  as  before.  Blood  was  drawn 
from  the  left  jugular  vein,  before  beginning  the  anaesthesia. 

gm. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 89.47000 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =38.61760 

Weight  of  blood  = 50.85240 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  — 0.040  per  cent  dextrose. 

Dog  was  then  anesthetized  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  ether,  | 
and  bled  at  end  of  anaesthesia  from  left  jugular  vein. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =92.09410 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =41.39570 

Weight  of  blood  = 50.69840 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.144  per  cent  dextrose. 

Increase  in  sugar  in  blood,  due  to  anaesthetic  = 0.104  per  cent 
dextrose.  Urine  wais  positive  for  Fehling’s  test. 

Remarks. — Cutting  the  splanchnics  had  practically  no  effect  on 
' the  occurrence  of  ether  glycosuria,  els  shown  by  the  table. 

Per  cent 
dextrose. 

Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  before  cutting  splainchnics  = 0.118 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  after  cutting  splanchnics  = 0.104 

Another  experiment  was  performed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Experiment  No.  20. — Dog,  No.  B 65.  Female.  Dog  was  on  diet 
of  200  gm.  of  lean  meat  daily.  Blood  taiken  from  right  jugular 
vein  before  beginning  of  anaesthesia. 

gm. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =87.82200 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =35.63600 

Weight  of  blood  = 52.18600 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.055  per  cent  dextrose. 

Dog  was  then  anaesthetized  for  2 hours,  using  250  cc.  of  ether, 
aind  bled  from  right  jugular  vein. 

gm. 

2.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  = 87.29390 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  = 36.79590 

Weight  of  blood  = 50.49800 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.111  per  cent  dextrose. 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  anaesthetic  =0.056  per  cent 
dextrose.  Urine  showed  1.0745  per  cent  dextrose. 

Animal  was  allowed  to  recover  for  a week  and  then  operated 
upon  and  the  splanchnics  cut,  together  with  the  hepatic  artery. 
After  a few  days’  rest  the  animal  was  again  subjected  to  the  ether 
experiment  as  above.  Blood  was  taken  from  the  left  jugular  vein 
before  beginning  of  anaesthesia. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =96.54570 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =45.73080 

Weight  of  blood 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  =0.037  per  cent  dextrose 
Dog  was  then  anaesthetized  for  2 hours,  with  250  cc  of  ether 
vein.at  ^ °f  “8'8  b,°“d  off  from  ie £ 

2-  fla8k  + Na0x  + blood  = !04g39320 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =“0 

Weight  of  flask  


Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due  to  anaesthetic  = 0.057  p . 
dextrose.  Urine  showed  2.175  gm.  dextrose. 

Remarks. — The  cutting  of  the  splanchnics  had  no  ir« 
influence  upon  the  glycosuria  caused  by  the  ether. 


Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  before  cutting  splanchnic S 
Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  after  cutting  splanctato=tr 

Another  experiment  was  performed  under  the  se- 
ditions. 

Extemment  No.  21.— Dog,  No.  B66.  Female.  Dos  s i 
200  gm.  of  lean  meat  daily.  Dog  bled  from  right  Jugair 
before  beginning  anaesthesia. 

pn. 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =8S.22ote 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =38,3» 

Weight  of  blood  =191iffl 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.045  per  cent  tea 
Dog  was  then  etherized  for  2 hoars,  using  250ce. dale 
hied  from  the  right  jugular  vein  at  end. 

pn.  1 

2.  weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =»« 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 

. „ . — 49.98350 

Weight  of  blood 

Percentage  of  sugar  In  blood  =0.004  per  ce^  d* 
Increase  In  sugar  in  blood  due  to  anesthetic -0-04. , 
Urine  was  positive  to  Fehling’s  test. 

Dog  was  then  allowed  to  recover  t 

operated  upon  as  in  previous  expe*““  waWj.  Bh« 
covery,  the  ether  experiment  ™ 
from  right  jugular  vein,  before  beginning 

pn 

1.  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  iJ)( 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  ___ 

= 53.925* 

Weight  of  flask  _ dn» 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  ■ 

Dog  was  then  etherized  for  2 houn.  “s  ns 
then  bled  at  end,  from  left  jugular  ■ ^ 

2,  Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  - 


Weight  of  flask  + NaOx 


=50.011* 

Weight  of  blood  m66  per  cent  data 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  b .. 

Increase  in  sugar  in  blood  due ^ to  an®  ^ 
dextrose.  Urine  was  P°»ltiTe  J the  Splanchnic 
Remarks.  Here,  again,  cut * glyaem^1 

remove  the  effect  of  ether  causing  a by? 

• wych  fte 0 

A fourth  experiment  is  > without  i0 

operated  upon  and  the  -8F^'^vDerslyc®niia  wid' 
determined  the  extent  of  the  hyp  g 5 cy- 
nics intact.  It  is  given  because  it  adds  to 

the  series. 

B 47.  Female.  >- 

Experiment  No.  22.  Dog,  • S_panchnics  to 
daily  diet  of  200  gm.  of  lean  m®  ' a feW  days'  re«" 
as  In  previous  experiment  and  [rom  'llf : 

experiment  was  begun.  Animal 
/"vein  before  beginning  of  anaesthesia. 

,GooQie 


Weight  of  blood  =52.03840 

’ercentage  of  sugar  In  blood  = 0.0302  per  cent  dextrose. 

was  then  anaesthetized  for  2 hours,  using  260  cc.  of  ether, 
led  from  the  left  jugular  vein  at  end. 

gm. 

Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  + blood  =86.14350 
Weight  of  flask  + NaOx  =35.23920 


Weight  of  blood  =60.90430 

’ercentage  of  sugar  in  blood  = 0.143  per  cent  dextrose, 
ease  in  sugar  in  blood  = 0.0841  per  cent  dextrose, 
i arks. — This  confirms  the  preceding  experiments.  The  re- 
ire  put  in  tabular  form  for  their  more  ready  interpretation. 


TABLE  No.  4. 

Splanchnic  Nerve  Experiments. 


$ 

Q 

Gender. 

Diet. 

Anaesthetic. 

Percentage  of  sugar  in 
blood  before. 

Percentage  of  sugar  in 
blood  after. 

Increase  in  sugar  in 
blood. 

Appearance  of  sugar 
in  urine. 

a 

u 

& 

s 

oo 

o 

■tt 

a 

II 

B 63 

Female. 

200  Km.  of 
lean  meat 
dally. 

Ether. 

0.04156 

0.160$ 

0.118$ 

+ 

B 83 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
daily. 

Ether. 

0.040$ 

0.144* 

0.104$ 

+ 

B 66 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
daily. 

Ether. 

0.066$ 

0.111* 

0.068* 

+ 

1.0746gm. 

dex- 

trose. 

B 66 

Female. 

200  gm.  of 
lean  meat 
dally. 

Ether. 

0.037$ 

0.114* 

0.077$ 

+ 

2.176  gm. 
dex- 
trose. 

B 66 

Female. 

200  gm  of 
lean  meat 
daily. 

Ether. 

0.046$ 

0.094$ 

0 

1 

+ 

B 66 

Female. 

200  gm.of 
lean  meat 
daily. 

Ether. 

0.044$ 

0.166$ 

0.122$ 

+ 

•e  experiments  show  clearly  that  the  anaesthetic  causes 
eosuric  effect  just  as  well  after  the  splanchnics  to  the 
re  cut.  They  further  show  that  with  the  hepatic  artery 
;d  from  the  circulation  the  anaesthetic  works  its  full 
ust  as  well  through  the  portal  circulation.  This  parallels 
osely  the  observations  of  Whipple  and  Sperry  (17), 
loroform  acts  just  as  well  and  causes  the  same  lesions 
liver  when  the  hepatic  artery  is  excluded  from  the  cir- 
l by  ligation. 

e results  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  anaesthetic 
■ectly  upon  the  liver,  and  in  some  unknown  way  stimu- 
lat  organ  to  increase  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood, 
re  glycosuric  effect  of  ether  practically  disappears  when 
r is  excluded  from  the  circulation,  we  must,  it  seems 
ble,  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  sugar 
of  the  blood  lies  within  this  organ,  and  is  not  due  to 
ict  upon  the  muscle  or  other  organ  glycogen,  or  upon 
ilia  ting  sugar  in  the  blood. 

effect  can  be  brought  about  by  the  path  of  the  blood 
since  eliminating  the  liver  from  the  influence  of  its 


Further  investigation  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
ether  affects  the  activity  of  the  glycolytic  ferments. 

Conclusions. 

(1)  Following  the  administration  of  ether  to  the  point  of 
deep  anaesthesia,  there  results,  in  healthy  adult  dogs,  a well- 
marked  glycosuria. 

(2)  The  reducing  body  in  the  urine  is  dextrose. 

(3)  The  cause  of  the  glycosuria  is  a definite  hypergly- 
caemia. 

(4)  The  liver  is  the  organ  which  furnishes  the  increase  in 
sugar  to  the  blood,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  occurrence 
of  a hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  when  the  liver  is  removed 
from  the  circulation  by  an  Eck  fistula. 

(5)  Severance  of  all  the  splanchnic  fibres  of  the  coeliac 
plexus  going  to  the  liver  did  not  remove  the  hyperglycemia 
and  glycosuria,  elicited  by  ether. 

Note. — During  the  time  of  preparation  ot  this  article,  Hawk 
has  published  two  communications,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
post-anesthetic  glycopuria.  In  one  (18)  he  concludes  that  this 
type  of  glycosuria  is  due  primarily  to  the  effect  of  ether  in  stimu- 
lating the  transformation  of  glycogen  Into  dextrose.  The  second 
(19)  paper  deals  more  largely  with  the  rate  of  urine  formation 
under  ether  anaesthesia.  There  occurs  an  inhibition  of  the  urine- 
forming function  during  the  time  anaesthesia  is  induced,  but  such 
Inhibition  is  quickly  followed  by  a stimulated  urine  flow  which  is 
initialed  as  soon  as  the  period  of  anaesthesia  terminates.  The 
inhibition  of  the  urine  formation  was  probably  due  to  the  effect 
of  ether  in  constricting  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney’s  blood  supply. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  OCCLUSION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  HEPATIC  VESSEL' 

UPON  THE  LIVER. 


By  M.  C.  WlNTERNITZ,  M.  D., 

Associate  in  Pathology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Although  the  intrahepatie  branches  of  the  hepatic  vessels 
are  terminal,  their  capillary  communications  are  so  abundant 
that,  as  a rule,  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  either  of  them 
causes  no  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  liver.  De- 
spite this  fact,  various  pathological  changes,  varying  from 
simple  congestion  to  true  red  and  white  infarcts,  characterized 
by  coagulative  necrosis  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  occluded 
vessel  or  vessels,  are  recognized  and  have  been  reproduced  ex- 
perimentally. These  will  be  briefly  discussed  and  a few 
original  cases  added. 


Occlusion  of  the  Portal  Vein. 


Occlusion  of  the  portal  vein,  either  thrombotic  or  embolic, 
is  not  rare.  This  is  very  evident  from  Lissauer’s  report.1 
Among  26,687  cases  which  came  to  autopsy  at  the  University 
of  Breslau  from  1878-1907,  Lissauer  found  68  instances  of 
complete  or  partial  thrombotic  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  or 
its  branches.  Most  of  these  occurred  as  a secondary  mani- 
festation in  a number  of  conditions.  Portal  thrombosis,  how- 
ever, may  be  primary  and  is  then  characterized  by  a symptom 
complex  of  circulatory  ileus,  as  in  the  case  of  Lewis  and 
Rosenau.'  These  authors  collected  20  other  cases  from  the 
literature. 

As  a rule  such  occlusion  has  no  effect  upon  the  liver  paren- 
chyma, since  the  hepatic  artery  supplies  the  blood  by  the  anas- 
tomosis between  the  two  systems.  That  is,  while  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  alone  supply  the  acini  of  the  liver  with 
blood  and  the  hepatic  artery  supplies  the  interlobular  tissue, 
still  the  capillaries  arising  from  the  hepatic  artery  empty 
into  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In  this 
way  the  hepatic  artery,  through  its  anastomosis  with  the  in- 
terlobular vein,  is  capable  of  compensating  when  the  larger 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  occluded.  As  long  as  the 
small  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  not  involved,  so  lono- 
wdl  the  hepatic  artery  be  able  to  nourish  the  liver  parenchyma". 

Etiology.  Lissauer  concluded,  from  his  analysis  of  the 
literature,  that  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  bring  about  portal  thrombosis,  that  “ marantic” 
thrombi  must  be  exceptionally  rare,  and  that  one  of  the  fol- 


lowing conditions  is  essential : 

Primary  authoctonus  atheroma. 

Inflammation  of  the  vein  wall  bv  extension 
Compression  of  the  vein. 

Purulent  pylephlebitis. 

'VU  an,i  E0Wnau’  however>  conclude  from  their  clinical 


1 . ' > -v.uuc  iiuill 

and  experimental  studies  that  bacterial  infection  plays  . 

important  role  in  portal  thrombosis.  This  is  in  * 

11118  ls  m agreement 


verv 


‘Lissauer:  Virchow's  Arch,  1908.  CXCII  278 
Lewis  and  Rosenau*  Arch  [m  , , 

' Arcn-  mt-  Mea.,  1909,  III,  233. 


with  the  findings  of  other  authors— Welch,’  etc.,  b ' 
bosis  elsewhere. 


Obliteration  of  the  Postal  Vein  Without  Ife- 
Changes. 


This  subject  has  been  reviewed  very  recently  by  HP 
He  cites,  as  a typical  example  of  fresh  thromte 
portal  vein,  a ease  reported  by  Saxer  in  1902,  wt»-  ■ 
occluded  all  of  the  portal  radicals.  Despite  this,  the  i;  ■ 
onlv  somewhat  small  and  anemic.  The  circulation  i : 
dently  been  carried  on  by  the  hepatic  artery.  1* 
quotes  a number  of  cases  of  old  thromboses  of  the  pf- 

1.  A ease  of  Umber’s  where  the  vein  was  ocdsl- 
tlirombus  judged  to  be  from  20  to  30  years  old.  U 
bus  was  1 cm.  long  and  just  at  the  hilus  of  the  Ik 
liver  was  relatively  small,  but  otherwise  normal.  V 
collateral  circulation  to  the  liver  was  determined.  Ta- 
vern also  contained  a thrombus  and  the  spleen  ns  err 
enlarged. 

2 A case  described  by  Heller  where  the  throng- 
ing the  portal  vein  had  been  extensively  canalized 
ent  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a very  « ■ 
spleen  which  gradually  decreased  in  size.  He  » « 
tured  verrucose  vein  of  the  stomach.  The  uer 

marked  changes.  . 

3.  A case  reported  by  Rise]  showed  the  oms 
mcrous  new  veins  besides  canalization  of  the  r 
extended  into  the  hepatic  branches  The  sp^J' 
enlarged.  Death  was  caused  by  a fresh  clot 

mesenteric  vein.  , 

4.  A case  of  Pick’s  where  death  followed  »! 

varix  of  the  cesophagus.  The  portal  vem 
Pick  considered  that  the  thrombosis  a 
a true  hemangioma  arising  in  the  wa  " .. 

extensive  collateral  circulation  had  been  a 

Verse  then  includes  a ease  of  l.«  o*"  j ^ 
thrombus  occupied  the  splenic  and  t ie 
portal  vein.  A tremendous  collateral 
lished  itself  to  carry  off  the  portal  ^ 
through  the  colic,  gastric,  msopbagea , 
by  its  communication  with  throUgh  i 

ceived  a large  amount  o P j canaliici] 

cavernous  vessels  of  which  tie  o 
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3 Welch:  Tr.  Ass.' Am.  Phys-'  1900'  * ^ path.,  ls!' 

■ Versd:  Beitrage  z.  path.  Anat.  i . • 

52°.  , thi8  bemanP0®1  ,, 

5 Versfi  discusses  the  nature  o hlastoina,  W ’ 
agree  with  Pick  that  this  is  a 11  in  his 

formation  secondary  to  the  thrombosis 

( /A/A/X  f 


■BUHttuumy  the  portal  vein  has  been  ligated  repeatedly 
production  of  Eck  fistulas.  In  several  of  these  eases  re- 
bv  Whipple"  the  liver,  10  to  11  weeks  after  ligation 
portal,  showed  the  following  picture : “ In  one  dog 

tula  between  the  portal  vein  and  vena  cava  was  quite 
(4  x 6 mm.)  and  the  ligature  about  the  portal  vein 
:he  fistula  was  not  effective,  the  opening  admitting  only 
nts  of  the  scissors.  In  the  othqr.animal  the  fistula  was 
arge  and  the  ligature  of  the  portal  vein  was  efficient, 
le  livers  were  practically  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
was  small,  flabby,  and  rather  tough.  The  lobules  were 
presenting  a brown,  translucent  edge  and  minute  een- 
ellow  dot.  Microscopically  there  was  considerable 
y and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  central  half  of  the  liver 

ur  autopsy  reports  the  following  cases  of  thrombosis  of 
irtal  vein  without  marked  hepatic  changes  have  oc- 

. T 

i.  W.,  white,  age  49  years.  Autopsy  No.  175. 
omical  Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  the  stomach;  metastases 
;astro-hepatic  glands ; carcinomatous  thrombus  of  the  portal 
multiple  carcinomata  of  the  liver;  ascites;  hydrothorax 
; emphysema;  bronchiectasis;  bronchitis;  bronehopneu- 
with  fresh  pleurisy. 

- is  very  large,  covered  by  tumor  masses.  The  hepatic 
is  slightly  thickened.  The  portal  vein  is  of  normal  size, 
very  entrance  into  the  liver  there  projects  into  it  a large, 
carcinoma  nodule  (4  x 214  cm.).  The  veins  arising  in  the 
of  the  thrombus  are  likewise  filled  with  the  tumor  tissue, 
arge  mass  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  directly  continu- 
h the  vein  thrombus. 

re  is  in  this  case  no  note  which  would  indicate  any 
in  the  hepatic  tissue  resulting  from  the  portal  oe- 

. B.,  white  female,  age  59  years.  Autopsy  No.  214. 
jmical  Diagnosis. — Syphilitic  deformity  of  the  liver  of  ex- 
degree;  chronic  passive  congestion  of  spleen  with  peri- 
s and  perihepatitis;  chronic  thickening  of  peritoneum, 
ly  around  the  liver;  recent  portal  thrombosis;  fat  necrosis 
; acute  diffuse  peritonitis;  chronic  diffuse  nephritis; 
nsufficiency ; hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle;  calcification  in 
I of  splenic  vein  with  parietal  thrombus, 
ortal  vein  is  very  wide,  circumference  6%  cm.  Just  as  it 
the  liver  its  lumen  is  filled  with  a fresh  grayish-red 
is  adherent  in  places  to  the  intima,  but  in  general  easily 
1.  It  extends  a short  distance  into  the  main  branches  of 
. and  looks  very  recent  in  its  formation.  The  vessels  in 
ato-duodenal  ligament  are  enveloped  in  a mass  of  dense 
tissue. 

: from  a marked  syphilitic  cirrhosis,  no  lesion  was 
l the  liver.  Here  again  the  portal  occlusion  was  with- 
it.  The  etiological  factor  probably  was  syphilis. 

pie  and  Sperry:  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1909,  XX, 

brotoeols  will  be  abstracted  as  briefly  as  possible.  Only 
rts  of  particular  interest  to  the  subject  at  hand  will  be 
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per  lobes;  amyloid  infiltration,  spleen  and  kidneys;  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  large  and  small  intestine;  thrombosis  of  intrahepatic 
branches  of  portal  vein. 

Liver. — 1250  grams.  Surface  smooth.  Margin  round.  Lobules 
visible.  Consistency  rather  increased.  Portal  vein  large,  2 cm. 
in  diameter.  Hardened  sections  .of  liver  show  slight  increase  in 
connective  tissue.  Thrombi  in  portal  veins  with  extensive  liver- 
cell emboli  in  same  vessels.  Slight  dilatation  of  the  capillaries. 

4.  L.  G.  Autopsy  No.  462.  Dr.  Flexner. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Diffuse  suppurative  cellulitis  of  left 
leg.  (streptococcus) ; ascites;  chronic  adhesive  peritonitis;  chronic 
perisplenitis;  perihepatitis;  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein;  chronic 
diffuse  nephritis  with  acute  exacerbation;  chronic  pleuritis,  etc. 

Liver. — 1700  grams,  21  x 15  x 9 cm.  It  is  everywhere  adherent. 
The  capsule  is  thickened,  white  fibrous-looking  and  in  places 
reaches  4 mm.  in  thickness.  On  section  it  presents  a mottled 
aspect.  The  surface  is  in  general  cloudy,  deep  reddish  brown  in 
color,  with  many  lighter  yellowish  areas.  Heavy  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue  proceed  In  from  the  porta  and  the  capsule.  By 
this  means  circumscribed  areas  of  liver  tissue  are  completely 
marked  off.  In  general  the  lobules  are  more  distinctly  isolated 
than  normally,  and  the  central  veins  are  quite  prominent.  The 
consistency  of  the  liver  is  much  increased.  In  the  portal  vein 
are  thrombi.  The  main  branch,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the 
principal  abdominal  veins,  is  almost  completely  filled  by  a mixed 
thrombus  which  is  only  slightly  adherent.  At  the  entrance  into 
the  liver  the  vein  is  filled  with  a more  firmly  adherent,  laminated, 
somewhat  softened  thrombus  which  does  not  fill  the  lumen.  Some 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver  contain 
thrombus  masses,  some  of  which  are  recent,  scarcely  adherent 
and  continuous  with  the  laminated  thrombus. 

Microscopically  there  is  an  increase  in  connective  tissue  plus 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  cells. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  liver 
in  this  case  is  related  to  the  portal  occlusion.  The  coarse 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  also  suggest  a syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

5.  B.  S.,  white  female,  age  51  years.  Autopsy  No.  483. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas 

with  extension  into  the  duodenum  and  stomach;  multiple  metas- 
tases to  lymph  glands,  both  adrenals,  liver  and  lung;  thrombosis 
of  portal  vein. 

The  portal  vein  is  thrombosed  just  before  it  enters  the  liver  by 
a partially  decolorized  thrombus  mass.  Aside  from  the  tumor 
metastases,  section  of  the  liver  is  brownish  red  in  color  and 
homogeneous. 

6.  L.  F.,  white  male,  age  45  years.  Autopsy  No.  567. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.— Perforating  ulcer  of  stomach;  old  ad- 
hesive peritonitis  around  perforation;  ulceration  into  splenic 
artery  and  into  small  pyloric  artery;  thrombosis  of  splenic 
artery;  extension  of  clot  into  coeliac  axis  and  abdominal  aorta; 
Infarction  of  spleen;  complete  thrombosis  of  splenic  vein,  with 
extension  of  thrombus  into  portal  vein;  thrombosis  of  many  in- 
terlobular veins  in  liver,  etc. 

Liver  is  rather  small  (22%  x 16x5  cm.).  Surface  smooth. 
Left  lobe  is  adherent  to  the  stomach.  On  section  organ  is 
soft  and  flabby,  but  tough.  In  the  right  lobe  the  lobulation  is 
marked.  The  general  color  is  brownish  red.  The  left  lobe  Is 
homogeneous  in  color.  The  lobules  are  scarcely  visible.  In  a 
number,  but  not  in  all,  of  the  Interlobular  veins  of  the  right  lobe, 
there  are  antemortem  clots,  reddish  and  sometimes  with  white 
centers.  These  are  continuous  with  a small  thrombus  in  the 
portal  vein.  There  are  very  few  thrombi  in  the  interlobular  veins 
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of  the  left  lobe,  although  they  occur,  and  a small  thrombus  enters 
the  large  portal  radical  of  the  left  lobe. 

Here  the  thrombus  occluding  the  portal  vein  had  no  effect 
upon  the  liver  parenchyma.  No  doubt  the  localized  peritonitis 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  thrombosis. 

7.  H.  S„  white  male,  age  49  years.  Autopsy  No.  649. 
Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Diabetes  mellitus;  cirrhosis  of  liver; 
thrombosis  of  portal,  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins;  hemorrhagic 
infarction  of  intestine;  acute  peritonitis  (serofibrinous,  due  to 
gas  bacillus) ; subcutaneous  oedema  and  emphysema,  etc. 

Liver  is  firmly  bound  to  the  diaphragm  over  the  right  lobe. 
Here  the  capsule  is  much  thickened  (4  mm.)  and  of  cartilaginous 
appearance.  Surface  of  liver  is  rough  and  coarsely  granular.  On 
section  coarse  cirrhosis  is  visible.  The  cut  surface  has  a yellow 
color.  Portal  vein  contains  a decolorized  thrombus  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  wall  of  the  vein,  and  extending  beyond  the  hilum 
into  some  of  the  main  branches. 

No  definite  cause  for  the  thrombus  formation  in  the  liver 
was  evident  in  this  case.  It  is  probable  that  portal  stasis 
referable  to  the  cirrhosis  was  an  important  factor. 

Flexner  H ° ’ WMt6  male’  886  68  years'  A“topsy  No.  850.  Dr. 
Anatomical  Diagnosis.-Thrambosis  of  mesenteric  veins;  nec- 

™Srf  “tglSrne,°f  Sma"  lnteSt‘ne:  general  fibrino-purulent 

peritonitis,  abscess  in  omentum  (operation  wound) ; extension  of 
venous  thrombus  into  portal  vein;  congestion  of  llver  ald  spleen 
ctai'rtT  6!,  °m  adhesions-  weie*it  2500  grams.  On  section 

Z: “isir  - •**  - 

Mesenteric  vein  is  thrombosed.  The  thrombus  in 

deC°"’  dFy  aQd  ad“  to  the  vet  wa  " 
the  h^um  o“w“  VhT  mdai‘ntb  “T  eXteDds  iat° 

apparently  completely  ' occlud^  bv  thTfl  P°rta‘  ^ ‘S 

Which  is  moderate, y aVe“  the  vein  waU  Sdtb  “7 

the  iett  ~ r,ns 

theH;«f^S  mMS  WM  8 F0PagatiVe  thr°mbuS 

AnatH^  CD^ncT-7Zl  ^ MacCa11™- 

splenic  mesenteric  and  nonm  ^ splenomeSal3r;  thrombosis  of 
carets:  post  mortem  - 

by  flbrous^dhesions^  y^a 

totally  or  partly  occluded  by  thrombus'"1  SeCti°n  are  everywhere 
adherent  to  the  vein  wall  The  "ver  r”,*1'1  are  tair^ 
grated  by  gas  formation.  The  splenic  vet  T”!?.  18  much  dlstlnte- 
Of  5 cm.  and  is  distendedwran  i ic'l'f6?0  8 dia^er 
Shows  points  of  opacity.  This  clot  cin  h dhlcken  fat  dot  which 
radicais.  It  completely  occmdes  the  por  a^'f  lDt°  the  po«a> 
length.  As  the  clot  approaches  the  liver  it  h " thr°ugh<mt 
section  it  is  almost  diffluent,  especially  in  * omes  darker.  On 
where  it  has  a purplish-brown  color  On^h  ? “0re  central  part. 
serous  surface  of  the  stomach  there  are  ]eS8er  Mature  and 
which  are  completely  occluded  by  Sromb,  B6Veral  d‘Stended  veins 
ve‘na.  Dy  ttr0mbi'  “ are  also  the  omental 

Microscopically  the  clot  in  the  m 

kt"-*  s—ag  -e 


nect 


micKened  capsule,  but  the 


trabeculae  are  not  much  thickened  and  the  connective  ti 
the  sinuses  is  much  increased. 

10.  P.  S.,  white  male,  age  62  years.  Autopsy  No,  lift 
Marshall. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  stomach  with  if®, 
to  liver,  etc.;  occlusion  of  portal  vein  at  hilum  of  lim- tp 
tases;  propagated  thrombus  in  hepatic  branches  of  portal - 
Liver  weighs  1300  grams,  measures  26  x 15  x 61ft  t®  o 
ency  decreased.  Surface  uneven,  due  to  tumor  nodule  s 
section  liver  substance  is  pale,  rather  opaque  and  fatty  i~  ]i 
nodule  is  found  completely  blocking  the  splenic  vein,  ahov ' - ; 
from  junction  of  splenic  dnd  portal  veins.  The  metastasis  ere 
into  the  portal,  completely  occluding  It  beyond  the  bite :: 
liver.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  vessel  wall,  giving  ii  ate 
of  1 to  3 cm.  Where  this  growth  ends  beyond  the  biter 
liver  a thrombus  begins,  extending  into  the  main  branches  s . 
portal  vein. 

11.  J.  M.,  white  male,  age  48  yean.  Autopsy  No.  as 
Whipple. 

Clinical  Diagnosis. — Primitive  splenomegaly. 
Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Chronic  splenic  tumor;  sderoe 
splenic  and  portal  veins;  cirrhosis  of  liver  and  ihrwito- 
portal  branches;  chronic  passive  congestion  of  pancress  z: 
testine;  oesophageal  varices  with  rupture;  hemorrhage  t 
stomach  and  intestine;  anemia;  chronic  fibroid  pulmonsn  ■ 
culosis;  chronic  tuberculous  lymphadenitis;  miliary  tie-] 
in  spleen  and  liver. 

Spleen  weighs  1050  grams;  measures  21  x 14  x 6%  on.  ; 
vein  shows  definite  sclerosis  everywhere,  especially  made: , 
one  leaves  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  At  the  junction  of  the  sp 
vein  with  the  mesenteric  vein  a large  thrombus  mass  s 
tightly  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mesenteric  tin 
only  partly  occluding  its  lumen.  Thrombus  Is  of  a gray 
showing  definite  ridges  and  furrows  on  its  surface.  The  ? ■ 
vein,  however,  is  completely  occluded  by  a firm  thrombus 
which  shows  some  fresh  central  blood  clot,  but  is 
of  gray  translucent  tissue.  As  one  goes  upwar 
two  branches  of  the  portal  vein  completely  obliterated  y re- 
appearing thrombus  masses.  These  thrombi  show  fl*®-  ■_ 
lucent  tissue  at  the  margin,  merging  into  the  vesse 
the  central  portions  show  a greater  or  lesser  degree  o 
red  blood  clot,  or  even  fluid  blood.  Some  of  these 
to  show  small  channels  full  of  fluid  blood,  in  the  organ® 
thrombus  mass.  . r 

Liver  weighs  1200  grams;  measures  22x16x7  cm.  ^ 
surface,  as  a rule,  is  pretty  smooth  and  of  a pale 
Near  its  anterior  margins  it  shows  considerable 
its  surface,  prominent  nodules  of  opaque  tissue  e - 
depressed  areas  in  which  are  dilated  blood  vesse  j. 
surface  of  the  liver  has  a more  marked  gra”uar 
especially  around  the  fissure  at  the  entrance  of  t * 
tures.  Cut  surface  in  the  upper  portion  shows  sre*  ,t: 
little  increase  in  connective  tissue.  As  one  approa  ^ 
verse  fissure,  however,  the  connective  tissue  becom 
in  amount;  embedded  in  it  are  irregular  nodul®s  ° ^ t 
appearance,  apparently  hypertrophied  islands  o ? ^ 

connective  tissue  increase  seems  localized  pret  y ^ .. 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  becomes  progr8  ^ & 
in  amount  as  we  approach  the  larger  thrombose 

portal  vein.  tra®1*11 

The  (esophagus , opened  up  from  behind,  shows 
tention  of  the  veins  underneath  its  mucosa.  a e |0nii 
tortuous;  some  of  them,  dilated  to  a diameter  0 )te]y 
miliary  saccular  aneurysms  which  bulge  very  ^ neB0=-- 
walls  of  the  dilated  venules.  Some  show  supe 

..  , ..  . —...InlHv  iUStOUl"'1 

the  mucosa  covering  them  and  are 


one  t'-: 
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>be  can  be  passed  with  ease.  Blood  can  be  squeezed  through 
s opening.  The  stomach  contains  650  cc.  of  dark  jelly-like 
od  clot.  Its  mucosa  is  intact  everywhere.  Just  around  the 
diac  orifice  it  shows  a network  of  large  tortuous  dilated  veins, 
ich,  however,  only  persist  for  a distance  of  5 cm.  from  the 
iction  with  the  oesophagus.  The  duodenum  is  normal.  Dissec- 
n of  the  dilated  veins  around  the  cardiac  orifice  shows  them  to 
nmunicate  with  branches  of  the  splenic  vein  given  off  3 or  4 
. from  the  origin  of  the  vein  at  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  A few 
the  smaller  veins  in  this  position  seem  to  anastomose  with  the 
ns  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  liver  shows  an  increase  in  connective  tissue  between  the 
ules.  This,  however,  is  not  uniform,  being  most  marked  in 
tions  taken  from  the  region  of  the  transverse  fissure.  The 
mective  tissue  is  sharply  confined  to  the  margins  of  the  lobules 
1 does  not  extend  into  the  central  portion,  except  where  the 
ule  has  undergone  complete  degeneration.  The  portal  vein 
)ws  a thrombus  made  up  of  old  fibrous  tissue  into  which 
merous  capillaries  have  grown.  Some  of  these  have  become 
arged  to  a considerable  size  and  contain  fresh  blood.  The 
9 ducts  in  this  neighborhood  show  signs  of  active  proliferation.* 

The  above  report  of  Autopsy  No.  2706  has  been  given  in 
>ater  detail  because  the  findings  do  not  correspond  with  the 
nical  diagnosis  of  primitive  splenomegaly. 

These  11  cases  do  not  present  any  new  features.  In  all, 
> portal  vein  and  its  radicals  alone  were  involved.  In  all, 
; finest  interlobukr  veins  were  free.  In  all,  the  general 
culation  was  maintained  to  a sufficient  extent  to  prevent 
y striking  changes  in  the  liver  directly  attributable  to  the 
dusion.  In  3,  the  thrombi  were  the  direct  result  of 
nor  invasion;  in  2,  they  were  the  result  of  a localized 
•itonitis  (one  of  these  was  possibly  a syphilitic  process) ; 
1,  they  accompanied  a syphilitic  liver;  in  2,  they  were 
ondarv  to  cirrhosis;  in  1,  they  were  a direct  extension 
m a thrombosed  mesenteric  vein ; in  1,  a secondary  process 
urring  in  the  course  of  a general  tuberculosis,  where  there 
s amyloidosis;  and  in  1,  the  process  seemed  primary, 
t is  interesting  to  compare  the  findings  in  the  above  cases 
h the  much  more  extensive  series  of  Lissauer.  In  his 
es,  6 of  the  68  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  were 
>ciated  with  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  in  7,  with 
hilis  of  the  liver;  in  2,  with  primary  carcinoma  of  the 
r;  in  7,  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by 
astatic  growths  in  the  liver;  in  2,  with  secondary  carei- 
ra  of  the  liver;  in  6,  with  primary’  carcinoma  of  the  biliary 
lages ; in  9,  with  gall-stones  and  inflammatory  lesions  of 
gall-bladder;  in  10,  with  diseases  of  the  pancreas;  in  1, 
i suppurative  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vein;  in  6, 
i diseases  of  the  spleen;  in  6,  with  gangrenous  appendicitis; 
!,  with  carcinoma  of  the  intestine ; in  1,  with  a pelvic 
ess;  and  in  1,  with  no  definite  cause.’ 

Hi  ere  are  two  other  cases  of  portal  thrombosis  in  our  first  3500 
psies:  one  autopsy.  No.  224,  where  there  was  only  a small 
stal  thrombus  of  the  portal  vein,  and  autopsy  No.  1409,  where 
ficture  in  the  liver  was  so  obscured  by  complicating  conditions 
the  result  of  the  portal  occlusion  upon  the  hepatic  paren- 
ts was  indefinite, 
noted  by  Lewis  and  Rosenau. 

I 


of  the  spleen,  the  anemia  which  so  often  occurs,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  liver  may  often  suggest  the  clinical  picture  of 
Banti’s  disease.  Very  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may 
result  from  simple  vascular  changes  accompanying  portal 
thrombosis;  and  he  concludes  that  only  then  may  we  speak 
of  a primary  splenomegaly,  when  absolutely  every  other  or- 
ganic cause  has  been  excluded.  The  above  cases  are  not  in- 
stances of  primary  splenomegaly,  since  the  extensive  throm- 
bosis is  quite  enough  to  explain  the  findings. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  portal  thrombosis  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  splenomegaly. 

Embolic  or  Thrombotic  Areas  of  Congestion. 

Despite  the  extensive  anastomosis  between  the  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery,  in  rare  instances  and 
under  accessory  circumstances  a condition  somewhat  resembling 
the  macroscopic  picture  of  hemorrhagic  infarction,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “ atrophic  red  infarct  of  Zahn,”  may  follow 
plugging  of  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  The  “ atrophic  red 
infarcts  of  Zahn  ” are  triangular,  rectangular  or  irregularly 
wedge-shaped  areas  with  their  apices  at  the  occluded  vessel. 
As  a rule  they  are  dark  red  or  reddish-brown,  but  pale  areas 
have  also  been  observed.  Microscopically  there  is  simply  a 
congestion  of  the  intralobular  capillaries  with  slight  atrophy 
of  the  liver  cells  and  possibly  some  pigmentation.  It  is  of  i 
importance  to  note  that  necrosis  does  not  occur  in  these  areas. 
Ruezynski  ’ explains  their  production  in  the  following  way. 
The  blood  from  the  portal  vein  no  longer  flows  into  the 
hepatic  vein  and  the  latter  is  only  poorly  filled  by  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  As  a result  there  is  a stasis  in  the  hepatic 
vein  due  to  the  deficient  vis  a iergo,  and  the  picture  of  a con- 
gested liver  with  dilatation  of  the  central  veins  and  capillaries 
and  atrophy  of  the  liver  columns  is  gradually  produced.  This 
is  the  condition  which  was  described  by  Zahn.'0  Orth  " had 
described  it  previously  and  in  his  text-book  expresses  clearly 
that  they  are  the  result  of  an  aseptic  embolic  or  thrombotic 
process.  He  calls  them  areas  of  circumscribed  congestion,, 
atrophy  or  cyanotic  atrophy  which  may  be  viewed  as  a type 
of  hemorrhagic  infarction  but  never  as  a complete  infarct. 

Many  observers  have  described  this  picture.  Bertog  11  de- 
scribed two  cases  in  which  a “ chronic  red  atrophy  ” of  the 
liver  was  the  result  of  decreased  portal  blood  supply  from  com- 
pression of  portal  roots  by  chronic  peritonitis.  He  considered 
that  any  hindrance  to  the  free  flow  of  portal  blood  to  the 
liver  might  produce  an  atrophy  of  the  liver  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  a liver  of  congestion.  Cohnheim  and  Litten  “ de- 
scribed a “nutmeg”  liver  involving  the  part  of  the  gland 


* Ruezynski : Ztschr.  f.  Heilk.,  1905,  XXVI,  147. 

“Zahn:  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte  1897. 
Leipz.  1898,  Part  2,  p.  9;  or  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  1897,  VIII,  p. 
860. 

“Orth:  Lehrbuch  der  Path.  Anatomie,  1887,  I,  917. 

“Bertog:  Greifswalder  Beitrfige,  1863.  Quoted  by  Chiari. 
“Cohnheim  and  Litten:  Virchow’s  Archiv.,  1876,  LXVII,  153. 
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supplied  by  an  occluded  portal  radical.  Klebs  “ cited  the  pres- 
ence of  wedge-shaped  areas  after  occlusion  of  radicals  of  the 
portal  vein ; these  areas  showed  microscopically  only  a granular 
degeneration.  Wagner”  described  an  instance  of  narrowing 
and  thrombosis  of  several  portal  radicals  resulting  in  deep 
red  or  pale  wedge-shaped  areas.  Kohler  “ reported  three 
cases  of  cyanotic  atrophy  after  occlusion  of  large  portal  radi- 
cals. His  first  case  concerned  a man  who,  7 days  before  death, 
underwent  an  operation,  i.  e.,  excision  of  rectum  for  carci- 
noma. At  autopsy  one  of  the  portal  veins  contained  an  ante- 
mortem clot  and  the  liver  supplied  by  the  branch  showed  the 
usual  picture  maeroscopically.  Sections  showed  less  fat  in  the 
atrophied  cells  and  an  increase  of  brown  pigment.  The  second 
case  was  one  of  malignant  tumor  of  the  peritoneum  with 
thrombosis  of  a portal  radical  and  the  usual  picture  of  pseudo 
infarction.  In  the  third  case  there  was  a septic  embolus  in 
the  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  and  a large  hyperemic 
wedge-shaped  area  of  liver  containing  multiple  small  abscesses 
corresponded  to  the  distribution  of  the  occluded  vein.  The 
thrombus  arose  in  the  splenic  vein.  Kohler  concluded  that 
not  only  portal  thrombosis,  but  also  weakened  heart  action 
was  essential  to  obtain  the  above  picture  of  congestion  He 
considered  the  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  to  result  from  pressure 
of  the  dilated  capillaries  and  inactivity  of  the  liver  cells. 
Pitt  ” added  three  more  eases.  The  first  concerned  an  indi- 
vidual who  died  5 days  after  an  operation  for  relief  of  an  in- 
carcerated scrotal  hernia.  The  liver  showed  an  atrophic  zone 
- inches  in  diameter  and  the  corresponding  vein  was  occluded 
Sections  only  showed  dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  His  second 
case,  an  old  man  who  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  showed 
conespondwg  to  many  thrombosed  branches  of  the  portal 

2a"~  or  dark  areas' witl 

dilatation  of  the  capillaries  in  the  latter.  In  the  third  ease 

ere  was  a pale  area  of  liver,  the  result  of  embolic  plugging 
a porta!  branch  following  operation  for  ovariotomy.  Sue 
A nsk,  explained  the  pale  areas  of  the  third  and  second  cases 

Chil  ” in'!  “Ce  “T  f0’Wing  the  Portal  occlusion. 

, m a very  comprehensive  report  published  in  18<)8 
collected  most  of  the  above  cases  and  added  17  I , 

him  from  1877  to  18<J8.  On  account  o I|  , 7 

of  personal  observations  he  is  inc  ZV  7^  nun,b<!r 
•lition  not  at  all  uncommon.  £ ^ 7""  7? 
-Wi  arising  m branches  of  the  ^ J ^ "T 

divided  into  those  cases  where  I , 'CSC  he  8ub' 
1-oots  followed  by  hepatic  emboli  occurred  with**  7 ^ 1>0rtal 
mlluence  (7  cases)  and  those  where  =ome  on  i " °Xt<!rnal 
1 ii voicing  the  portal  roots  occurred  short  v h 7 PT°™duTC 

tra-llennlin  . 1T0Ia  thr<>mbl 


"Klebs:  Handbuch  der  Path  . 

’•Wagner:  Arch  t k,in  v,  ,'  Anatomle.  1896,  I 
“Kohler:  Arb.  a.  d.  pathWuT'  XXXlV’  52»- 
o Pttt:  Tr.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.,  1895“'  1893’  12 

"Ruczynshl:  Loc  cit  XI-VI,  ,4. 

“Chlar,:  Ztschr. * f.  He„k.  1898,  ^ 4?5 
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were  carcinomatous  in  nature,  1 occurred  in  a case  n[  - 
mus,”  1 in  typhoid  ulcerative  enteritis  and  1 
from  a thrombus  formed  in  the  splenic  vein,  the 
pressure  from  an  aneurysm  of  the  splenic  artery.  In. 
cases  of  the  second  group  the  thrombi  in  the  roots  of  ib; 
vein  were  the  direct  result  of  ligatures  applied ■ 
branches  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Chian  considered  the  daik  areas  of  the  liver  to  be  jp 
mechanical  result  following  occlusion  of  the  large  him 
the  portal  vein,  namely,  local  areas  of  congestion  in 
primarily  the  central  vein  and  the  neighboring  apifa- 
the  central  portion  of  the  lobule  with  atrophv  of  ttojt* 
The  smallest  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  aft®' 
of  the  liver  were  free  of  obstruction.  Similarly  tfc  ■: 
veins  and  the  hepatic  arteries  in  these  areas  were  ras' 
Blood  extravasation  only  occurred  twice  and  then  ■: 
small  amounts.  Necrosis  of  the  liver  cells  was  never; 
Chiari’s  findings  confirmed  the  observations  of  otk  r 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  areas,  i.  e.,  that  they  w 
circumscribed  areas  of  congestion.  The  liver  cells  nv 
enough  fresh  blood  through  the  inner  portal  roots  1, 
The  vis  a tergo,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
normal  circulation,  and  as  a result  there  was  n rcllo 
gestion  of  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle  which,  a: 
with  the  constantly  decreasing  nourishment  of  the  liar 
caused  them  to  atrophy.  It  was  worthy  of  note  tk 
number  of  cases  the  liver  cells  of  the  affected  zone,  w* 
tically  fat  free,  while  in  the  remaining  liver  the  a 
present  in  considerable  amounts.  This  Chiari  explain” 
the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  the  portal  blood  through  tie 
Finally  Chiari  concluded  with  Kohler  that  simple « 
of  branches  of  the  portal  vein  was  not  sufficient  to  «n~- 
the  formation  of  the  so-called  atrophic  red  inlan>  1 
must  be  added  to  the  occlusion  one  of  the  following  01  - 

a.  Weakening  of  the  arterial  current  to  the  liver. 

b.  Venous  congestion. 

c.  A combination  of  the  two  above  conditions,  or 

d.  Impaired  cardiac  action. 

This  latter  he  considered  to  be  the  most  import.™1 

Ruezynski  adds  several  more  cases. 

That”  of  Lazarus  Barlow,  concerned  a young  man. » 
been  crushed  between  the  buffers  of  two  railroai  ,ar 
followed  in  three  days.  At  autopsy  there  **>  * 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  the  center  of  W 
a thrombosed  portal  vein  and  corresponding  to  e 
of  this  vessel  was  a large  wedge  or  gray  is1 

Lazarus  Barlow  considered  this  an  anemic  » aa 

since  the  author  - 


his  mic  ioscopical  findings  the  P™111 


zynski  disagreed  with  this  diagnosis 
mention  in 

liver  cells.  |11,i..' 

Longcope  reports  a ease  where,  besides  num^  ^ 
cancer  nodules  from  a primary  gastric  groff  ’ ^ ^ 
deep  red  triangular  area  whose  base  measure  ^ ^ 
portal  vein  leading  to  this  discolored  zone wa.  _ 
Finally,  Verse”  reports  a case  where  w » }^ 
“ Verse -“verhandl.  d.  deutsch.  path.  Oeseltscb., 
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bt  studied  the  effect  of  injection  of  sterile  mercury 
the  mesenteric  veins  of  dogs.  After  eight  days,  the 
test  period,  there  were  red,  triangular  areas  in  the  liver 
h were  typical  of  the  atrophic  red  infarct  in  35  days. 

; showed  microscopically  the  picture  of  congestion  and  : 
shv  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  but  there  was  no  necrosis.  I 
le  following  three  cases  belong  to  this  group  of  liver 
ges  following  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  radicals, 
re  first  case  is  so  unique  that  a rather  detailed  account 
be  given. 

K.,  white  male,  age  40  years.  Admitted  to  the  medical  clinic 
e Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  January  5,  1911,  complaining  of 
ach  trouble.  Previous  to  present  illness,  history  was  nega- 
P.  I.  began  5 months  before  admission,  with  sudden,  acute 
minal  pain  and  vomiting.  This  was  first  blackish  and  gradu- 
became  paler.  The  vomiting  persisted  and  there  was  loss  of 
ht,  amounting  to  100  pounds.  Examination  revealed  nothing 
lportance  except  a HC1  deficit  of  10,  and  a total  acidity  of  8; 
in  increased  resistance  in  left  epigastrium.  The  Wassermann 
ion  was  negative.  Occult  blood  was  repeatedly  demonstrated 
,e  stools.  On  March  20,  an  exploratory  laparotomy  was  per- 
ed  by  Dr.  Finney.  The  stomach  was  found  greatly  dilated. 
,-alls  were  atonic,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  new  growth, 
e duodenum  was  greatly  enlarged  and  relaxed,  being  almost 
; its  normal  diameter,  with  soft,  flabby  walls.  Aside  from 
dense  adhesions,  some  of  which  were  severed,  nothing  of 
rtance  was  observed.  The  patient  did  not  recover  from  the 
ition. 

ed,  8 p.  m„  March  21,  1911. 

topsy,  10  p.  m.,  March  21,  1911.  Autopsy  No.  3519.  Dr.  Win- 
tz. 

atomical  Diagnosis. — Chronic  inflammatory  stricture  of  the 
um,  probably  following  strangulation  of  the  bowel  after  a 
ilus;  multiple  thrombi  in  the  mesenteric  vessels;  dilatation 
omach  and  duodenum;  extensive  scarring  and  atrophy  of 
of  jejunum;  chronic  adhesive  peritonitis,  particularly  marked 
: the  region  of  the  stricture;  chronic  mesenteric  lymphadeni- 
wessure  of  inflammatory  mass  on  retroperitoneal  tissues,  re- 
ig  in  thrombosis  of  left  renal  vein;  slight  atrophy  of  left 
>y;  (exploratory  laparotomy);  dislodgment  of  portion  of 
lbus  in  renal  vein;  embolus  into  one  of  the  smaller  radicals 
e pulmonary  artery  with  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  lung. 
igement  of  mesenteric  thrombus;  embolism  into  large  right 
l vein  with  formation  of  a localized  area  of  congestion  in  the 

lominal  cavity.  The  adhesions  are  chiefly  in  the  left  hypo- 
rium.  The  omentum  is  bound  tightly  to  the  pancreas  and 
rith  the  duodenum  and  spleen  forms  one  compact  mass,  over 
the  jejunum  passes  emerging  from  a small  knot  of  adhesion, 
s r measures  28  x 20  x 9%  cm.  Its  surface  is  smooth.  On 
a it  presents  an  extremely  striking  picture.  A large  area  in 
ght  lobe  has  a much  deeper  brown  color  than  the  remaining 
:issue.  This  area  is  irregularly  wedge-shaped  extending  to 
lus  of  the  gland  where  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  found, 
ghout  this  darker  portion  of  the  liver  the  portal  vein 
Is  are  occluded  by  large  ante  mortem  clots  which  are  quite 
j.  These  converge  to  one  large  hilic  branch  of  the  porta! 
there  a large  non-adherent  clot  is  found.  The  two  areas  of 
namely,  the  darker  area  in  which  the  portal  vessels  are 
ed  and  the  surrounding  paler  brown  areas  present  other- 
ply  minor  differences.  In  both  zones  the  lobules  are  dis- 
In  the  darker  portion  they  are  somewhat  smaller. 

hn : Loc.  cit. 
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thinner,  the  vessels  slightly  dilated.  The  change  is  so  slight 
that  it  might  not  be  noted  were  one’s  attention  not  specially 
directed  towards  it.  Neither  the  interlobular  veins,  hepatic 
arteries  nor  the  central  veins  are  involved  by  thrombus. 

This  case  represents  a typical  example  of  the  result  of 
embolism  of  a large  portal  radical.  The  embolus  arose  from 
a thrombus  in  the  mesenteric  vein  which  was  probably  dis- 
lodged at  the  time  of  operation.-  The  area  of  pseudo  infarc- 
tion in  the  liver  is  consequently  very  young,  probably  less  than 
24  hours. 

13.  R.  F.,  white  male,  age  40  years.  Autopsy  No.  1691.  Dr. 
Opie. 

' Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Cholelithiasis;  calculus  impacted  in 
diverticulum  of  Vater  only  partly  filling  it  and  occluding  its  duo- 
denal orifice;  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis;  disseminated  ab- 
dominal fat  necrosis;  partial  thrombosis  of  splenic  vein;  em- 
bolism and  thrombosis  of  portal  vein. 

Liver  weighs  1350  grams.  Surface  is  smooth.  Upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  are  three  irregular,  very  slightly  de- 
pressed areas  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  a dull 
red  color  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  yellowish.  The 
cut  surface  has  a bright  yellow  color.  The  periphery  of  the 
lobules  are  golden  yellow,  the  central  part  reddish,  corresponding 
to  the  areas  mentioned  on  the  surface,  on  section;  the  tissue  be- 
low has  a similar  appearance,  the  corresponding  area  being 
narrower  as  the  surface  becomes  distant  (i.  e.  irregularly  wedge- 
shaped).  Here  this  tissue  is  of  a dull  red  color.  Within  such 
areas  are  seen  sections  of  veins  plugged,  and  distended  with  red 
thrombus.  These  are  found  to  be  portal  veins.  The  vein  in  one 
of  these  areas  has  a diameter  of  about  4 mm.  It  is  plugged  with 
a red  thrombus,  which  stops  abruptly  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge, 
where  it  ends  in  a yellowish-white  embolus.  In  addition  to  these 
large  areas  mentioned,  several  distinctly  wedge-shaped  smaller 
ones  are  present.  The  large  portal  branches  are  normal. 

Microscopically.  Within  the  lobules,  usually  at  a distance  from 
the  portal  spaces,  are  areas  where  the  liver  cells  are  clear  and 
unstained  with  eosin  in  contrast  to  those  about.  With  the  high 
power  the  protoplasm  is  entirely  unstained,  but  is  slightly  granu- 
lar. The  cell  body  is  somewhat  swollen.  The  nucleus  is  smaller, 
somewhat  irregular,  and  no  longer  vesicular,  staining  homogene- 
ously. In  the  center  of  one  of  these  areas,  a group  of  10  to  12 
cells  whose  protoplasm  takes  a conspicuous  deep  eosin  stain  is 
found.  The  nuclei  are  preserved;  many  potymorphonuclear  leu- 
cocytes occur  between  these  cells.  (This  case  was  reported  by 
Opie  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  1901,  under  the 
title,  "The  Etiology  of  Acute  Hemorrhagic  Pancreatitis”). 

14.  B.  V.,  1908-9,  D.  W.  Died,  February  19,  1908,  2.15  p.  m. 
Autopsy,  February  20,  1908,  11.30  a.  m.  Dr.  Meloy. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.— Infected  ovarian  cyst;  multiple  miliary 
abscesses  (operation);  acute  and  chronic  peritonitis;  chronic  dif- 
fuse nephritis  (large  white  kidney);  infarct  of  spleen,  zone  of 
congestion  of  liver  corresponding  to  distribution  of  occluded 
portal  vein  by  thrombus;  amyloidosis;  chronic  perihepatitis  and 
perisplenitis;  anemia;  emaciation;  polypoid  cedematous  tumors  of 
bladder. 

Unfortunately  no  other  data  concerning  this  case  was  avail- 
able. At  the  time  of  autopsy,  however,  the  liver  was  practi- 
cally identical  in  appearance  with  that  of  Case  12.  Micro- 
scopically, too,  there  was  no  evident  change  in  the  organ.  It 
is  probable  that  here  also  there  were  thrombi  in  the  portal 
roots  which  only  reached  the  intrahepatic  branch  after  opera- 
tion. 
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To  briefly  summarize,  obstruction  of  the  large  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  may  cause  irregular  wedge-shaped  areas  of 
congestion,  and  in  rare  instances  of  anemia,  in  the  liver. 
These  are  not  true  infarcts  since  they  show  microscopically 
only  a dilatation  of  the  central  veins  and  intralobular  capil- 
laries, together  with  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  and  no  necrosis. 
Such  an  area  may  shrink  considerably.  This  shrinkage  is 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  liver  parenchyma,  but  to  what  extent 
pressure  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  decreased  nutrition,  actual 
necrosis,  or  inactivity  of  the  cells  affects  this  atrophy  is  a 
problem  inseparably  associated  with  the  still  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  the  atrophy  of  the  liver  occurring  in  chronic  passive 
congestion  due  to  general  causes. 

In  all  these  cases  the  smallest  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
in  the  congested  zones  were  free  of  obstruction.  The  hepatic 
vein  and  artery  were  always  unobstructed.  The  blood  readied 
these  zones  through  the  inner  portal  vein  radicals,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  the  normal  flow.  This  allowed 
a reflux  from  the  larger  hepatic  vein  which  resulted  in  con- 
gestion. It  must  be  repeated  that  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein 
alone  may  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  congestion  in  zones 
supplied  by  the  occluded  vein.  In  order  that  these  results  should 
follow  Kohler  and  Chiari  consider  that  accessory  circum- 
stances must  exist,  such  as  venous  congestion,  decreased  cardiac 
activity,  etc.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  areas  of  con- 
gestion is  not  known  and  the  shortest  time  in  any  of  the  cases 
reported  in  which  the  area  of  congestion  occurred  following 
the  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  was  three  days  in  a case  re- 
ported by  Chiari.  In  Case  12  the  time  was  less  than  24  hours. 

Tans  Anemic  oh  Hemorhhaqic  Infarcts  of  the  Liver  Be>- 

SULTING  FROM  OCCLUSION  OF  SMALLEST  INTERLOBULAR 

Branches  of  the  Portal  Vein. 

True  infarcts  of  the  liver  with  necrosis  occur  as  the  result 
of  occlusion  of  the  smallest  portal  vein  radicals,  namely,  the 
interlobular  veins.  Under  these  conditions  the  blood  from 
he  hepatic  artery  no  longer  can  reach  the  capillaries  of  the 
lobule  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  interlobular  veins  There 

leaSn"  aft°°?plete  ™chimical  deficiency  of  the  circulation 
leadm0  often  to  complete  local  necrosis  of  the  liver  parenchyma 
which  may  be  combined  with  hemorrhage  J 

Cohnheim  and  Litten  » emphasized  the  fact  that  if  the  liver 
parenchyma  is  to  remain  free  of  secondary  changes  the  in 

Orth  also  said  that  while  there  may  be  no  effect  frJ  i 
biou  of  big  branches  of  the  portal  vein  if  t^e  in^,  ? 

branch  is  involved  atrophy  as  well  Z mterlobular 

il ■ . , as  well  as  necrosis  results  Tr> 

tills  type  of  necrosis  belong  the  well  known  ’•  * ° 

eclampsia  as  described  bv  Schmorrl  Klebs  T k T®  °f 
Chiari  “ in  his  discussion"of  theseTnLi  ’ “**’  et('- 

rr  and 

en^  * th 

“Cohnheim  and  Litten:  Loc.  oit. 

Orth . Loc.  cit. 

=<  OMnri:  Loc.  cit. 


artery  into  the  capillaries  of  the  acini  of  the 
ance.  They  describe  two  cases  of  infarction.  In  their 
case  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  were  both  b:L  . 
the  affected  zone.  This  was  also  true  in  Osier’s  cat 
liver  was  cirrhotic  and  showed  a reddish-brown  necist 
on  the  surface  which  extended  through  the  liver  ti»t: 
triangle.  The  portal  vein  leading  to  this  was  thronfe 
Osier  considered  the  cirrhosis  to  have  shut  oil  the ; 
circulation. 

Chiari  then  adds  three  cases.  The  first  occurred  ii . 
of  tuberculosis.  The  liver  was  the  seat  of  nraltip.  - 
tuberculous  nodules.  There  were  numerous  thrombi : 
mesenteric  veins  leading  from  the  colon.  Mio, 
aside  from  the  tuberculosis  there  were  numerous  initt 
veins  plugged  by  emboli,  from  the  mesenteric  thrombi  I 
were  also  small  areas  of  coagulative  necrosis  of  the  !:s: 
which  Cliiari  considered  to  be  infarcts.  The  case  is  o • 
vincing. 

In  his  second  case  following  an  operation  (resectios  ■ 
pylorus  of  the  stomach)  there  were  thrombi  in  the  : 
and  pancreatic  veins.  These  fed  small  emboli  to  th  - 
lobular  portal  branches  and  multiple  small  whitish  j.  - 
characterized  by  typical  coagulative  necrosis  resulted. 

As  an  instance  of  infarction  of  the  liver  nsultw 
thrombosis  of  the  interlobular  veins  lie  cites  ! 
eclampsia. 

Buczynski  “ adds  two  more  cases  of  this  type  f-t 
case  in  which  necrotic  areas  occurred  in  the  liver  ih 
of  small  emboli  from  thrombi  in  the  portal  roots  a ' 
cope’s  case  where  there  were  yellow  thrombi  mg 
vein  and  smallest  portal  veins  causing  yellow,  necmticr 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  portal  vessel. 

Verse  also  describes  a case  of  chronic  peritvptu  > j- K 
the  surface  of  the  liver  showed  numerous  pale,  Im- 
pressed areas.  On  section  these  were  dark  red,  so  t 
and  showed  microscopically  dilated  vessels  an  ® 
cells.  The  portal  vein  was  occluded  by  an  old  thro  • 
from  the  hilus,  and  near  the  infarct  was  a canal® 
thrombus.  This  case  is  of  further  interest  since  U-e 
bosis  of  the  large  portal  root  was  without  ef  M, 
of  the  small  branches  brought  about  necrosis, 
ease  belongs  to  this  group : 

15.  G.  L.,  colored  male,  53  years.  AutopB^  N°',  st0B>;t 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Primary  care  just  tepf 

ondary  in  liver, lymph  glands  and  pleura,  c r 

nodular  arteriosclerosis;  thrombosis  of 
softened  hemorrhagic  infarcts  of  liver.  and  contains 

Liver  weighs  2600  grams.  It  is  very  ” consideTabS 
ous  rather  soft,  nodular  masses  wh  C11 ’ ™ L,ve  tbe 
% to  7 cm.  These  masses  project  sltgn  f sm* 

are  flat  and  sometimes  very  slightly  um 


nodules  are  exceedingly  soft.  — [roI0  < 

bloody  fluid  escapes.  This  appears  0 directl 
cavities.  Some  of  these  cavities  are  small  an,o«t'! 


tissue  of  the  tumor. 


“Ruczynskl:  Loc.  cit. 


On  section  a lar?e  *.’r 
to  come  fro® 
situated  direct  y 

uavuies.  ouuic  w mwv.  

tissue  while  others  are  surrounded  J (oro  -: 

These  spaces  sometim 
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the  cavities  from  minute  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  On  | 
ier  examination  of  these  spaces  in  the  liver  they  nearly  all 
to  be  in  relation  to  the  tumors  often  running  on  one  side 
ese.  Some  of  the  cavities  are  round,  others  very  irregular, 
ed  by  numerous  septa.  Often  the  larger  ones  communicate, 
ches  of  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  especially  the  latter 
ae  traced  into  them.  On  scraping  the  walls  no  epithelium 
found. 

1 instance  of  peripheral  zonal  necrosis,  similar  to  that 
wing  in  eclampsia,  was  found  in  an  adult  male  in  our 
isy  series.  This  is  of  interest  because  peripheral  zonal 
>sis  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  characteristic  anatomi-  ! 
icture  of  eclampsia. 

Occlusion  of  the  Hepatic  Artery. 

le  anatomy  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  such  that  firstly  on 
int  of  its  position  at  its  origin  from  the  coeliac  axis  it 
tie  disposed  to  emboli  and  secondly  on  account  of  the 
anastomosis  of  its  hepatic  branches  with  the  neighboring 
Is — inferior  phrenic,  internal  mammary,  superior  adrenal, 

;he  arc  of  vessels  on  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach — 
sion  of  its  branches  is  usually  without  effect. 

:perimental  ligation  of  the  hepatic  artery  varies  in  its 
ts  according  to  the  animal  which  is  used.  In  rabbits 
ises  usually  result,  while  in  dogs  there  is  very  little  effect 
from  a possible  slight  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  in  the 
r of  the  lobule  (Cohnheim,  Litten,  Whipple,  etc.), 
sehner  ligated  the  hepatic  artery  in  26  rabbits  and  in 
one  was  there  no  necrosis.  He  says  that  the  occlusion  of 
epatic  artery  which  is  supposed  only  to  nourish  Glisson’s 
lie  causes  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein 
i leads  to  thrombosis  and  infarct  formation.  In  man 
ic  infarcts  resulting  from  occlusion  of  branches  of  the 
:ic  artery  are  extremely  rare.  To  this  type  of  infarction 
g a number  of  cases  cited  by  Chiari;  namely,  those  of 
nuller,  Orth,  Ogle,  Kaufmann,  two  original  contributions 
iari’s,  and  two  by  Euczynski  who  also  cites  cases  by  Bald-  j 
Heile  and  Bonome.  Buczynski’s  second  case  is  particu- 
interesting  for  here  despite  thrombosis  of  both  the 
ic  artery  and  portal  vein,  the  process  had  been  so  gradual 
10  infarct,  but  only  a local  congestion  with  atrophy  of  the 
cells  resulted. 

iari  emphasized  the  difference  between  these  infarcts  and 
resulting  from  occlusion  of  the  smallest  portal  vein 
ils.  In  the  arterial  infarct  there  is  also  necrosis  of  the  j 
vessels  and  connective  tissue  which  are  nourished  by 
epatic  artery.  There  are  no  cases  of  this  type  in  our 
;500  autopsies. 

Occlusion  of  Hepatic  Vein. 

Ich  “ cites  a case  reported  by  Arnold  where  a condition 
r to  the  “ atrophic  red  infarct  of  Zahn  ” followed  plug- 
>f  an  hepatic  vein  by  a retrograde  embolus. 

ilch:  Thrombosis  and  Embolism;  Allbutt:  System  of  Medi- 
.899,  VII,  280.  I 


have  almost  completely  ligated  an  hepatic  vein  of  a dog  with- 
out marked  effect.  The  lobe  of  the  liver  a few  weeks  after 
ligation  is  indistinguishable  from  the  remainder  of  the  organ 
macroseopieally  or  microscopically.  This  is  confirmed  in  the 
following  post  mortem  record : 

F.  E.,  white  male.  Autopsy  No.  769.  Dr.  Flexner. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis. — Amoebic  dysentery;  amoebic  abscess  of 
liver  penetrating  into  lung.  Fibrino-purulent  pleurisy;  perfora- 
tion into  inferior  vena  cava.  Thrombosis  of  inferior  vena  cava 
extending  into  right  auricle  and  hepatic  veins. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  beginning  at  a point  just  above  the 
rupture  (of  liver,  abscess  into  cava),  contains  an  occluding  de- 


colorized, firm,  adherent  thrombus,  which  extends  upwards  and 
projects  into  the  right  auricle  which  it  about  one-third  fills.  Some 
of  the  hepatic  veins  are  thrombosed  in  part  of  their  extent.  The 
thrombi  in  the  upper  part  are  decolorized,  but  deeper  in  the  liver 
tissue  they  are  red  and  soft. 

Conclusions. 

1.  On  account  of  the  extensive  anastomosis  of  the  intra- 
hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery, 
occlusion  of  either  of  them  is  usually  without  effect  upon  the 
liver  parenchyma. 

2.  The  portal  vein  may  be  completely  occluded  and  the 
liver  only  appear  slightly  smaller  and  congested.  In  these 
cases  an  extensive  collateral  circulation  usually  establishes  it- 
self in  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament  and  the  portal  blood 
is  in  this  way  carried  to  the  interlobular  vessels. 
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3.  Following  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  the  entire  liver, 
if  it  is  the  main  branch,  or  only  the  part  supplied  by  the  oc- 
cluded vein  may  present  a much  more  congested  appearance. 
This  is  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  arterial  anastomosis  which 
is  enough  to. nourish  the  liver  cells  and  prevent  necrosis,  but 
which  allows  the  blood  from  the  systemic  veins  to  dam  back 
into  the  liver  capillaries.  This  picture  is  only  produced  when 
the  general  circulation  is  impaired. 

4.  When  the  smaller  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
are  occluded  the  anastomosis  with  the  hepatic  artery  becomes 
ineffectual  and  there  is  a total  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  in  the  area.  This  is  followed  by  infarct  formation. 
There  is  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells  often  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rhage. The  necrosis  of  eclampsia  belongs  to  this  group. 

o.  Occlusion  of  branches  of  the  hepatic  arterv  may  result 


in  true  infarct  formation.  This  is  rare,  firstly,  on . 
its  peculiar  position  at  the  cceliac  axis,  and  secondly  v 
of  its  abundant  anastomoses. 

(i.  Occlusion  of  both  the  portal  vein  and  tie  hep* 
results  in  infarct  formation  unless  the  process  is  ven 
7.  Occlusion  of  the  hepatic  vein  may  bring  ikt  t 
gestion  in  the  zone  drained  bv  it  or  may  be  absolmdr  n. 
effect. 


The  accompanying  illustrations,  kindly  made  bv  Pr  i 
Brodel,  illustrate  very  well  the  course  of  the  tw- 
in Case  12,  and  secondly  the  resultant  wedgwhapal  r 
congestion  following  the  localization  of  the  embolus  in- 
the  large  right  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  PATHOLM 
CAL  PHYSIOLOGY  TO  LARGE  CLASSES. 

By  Bichard  M.  Pearck,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Research  Medicine  and  of  Pathology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  course  in  experimental  pathology  and  pathological 
physio  ogy  here  presented  in  outline,  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
P ys'°  ogy  into  relation  with  morphology  and  symptoma 
ology  and  thus  to  fill  the  gap  which  exists  between  the 
■ utopsy  room  and  the  laboratory  of  pathological  histology  on 

nathoffiJTf  11  • the«CHnl°  °n  the  0ther'  Man?  teachMS  of 

pathology  following  the  lead  of  Cohnheim,  have,  it  is  true 

somc  oTth  lnt°  thr  CkSS  W°rk  demonstrations  illustrating 
^me  of  the  important  problems  of  pathological  physiology- 

n a WT78Ua,ly  ta“  Pe“ry  demLtraLns  ^en 

2 S n-7  b1°re  the  entire  class>  and  -thout, 
as  a rule  the  utilization  of  the  methods  of  exact  registration 

this  course  a class  of  eiirU  i . •’ , UTw  v'  hIPPle-  In 

two  to  three  months  on  one  organ  orT^  °f 

gans,  utilizing  all  the  mettmY  u-  ? " P l,f  rclated  or- 

could  bring  to  bear  on  tR  " ' exPerimtmtal  pathology 

The  value  of  Loir:  lr  ^Pr0b  rR  ^ — -leration. 

should  have,  as  an  elective  a nhc°  • Y'01'  est,lnated  and  it 
good  medical  school  It  has  V ° Y curnculum  of  every 
» cannot  be  given,'  on  "he  "T*"**  ^ 

work,  to  all  the  members  of  a large  cl  ® °f  the 

essentially  an  elective  course  'JL\  8m  mUSt  romain 
research  for  a small  number  of  students mStrUCtk,T1  and 
Tor  a long  time,  it  has  seemed  to"  me  a • r 
course  m experimental  patholow  si  nT  Arable  that  a 
while  including  as  far  as  possible  ° , 'Y  deve,0Ped  which, 

SO  arranged  as  („  be  availahlp  ^ T d the  same  time  be 

' ' “*™  »<  • 

' April  13.  I9ii,  °nal  Ass°eiatlon  of  Medical  Muse- 


class.  Amphitheatre  demonstrations  are  not  aihi'- 
onlv  the  few  men  close  to  the  demonstration  table  - 
by  such  procedures.  Likewise  individual  work  by  da  ■ • 
— V --  — i-  better  courses  in  exp-n-' 


the  such  as  is  now  given  in  our 


suen  as  is  nuw  given  m um  ...... 

pharmacology,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  pwM- 11 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  equipment  and  spat 
laboratories  of  pathology.  The  course  whii 

during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  academic 
° . . . ,,  . tl 


year  I®  '• 
that,  alth-'cr 
of  ll- 


compruiiiioc  uciwccu  lucre  

demonstration  method  has  been  used,  the  num  r 
strations  in  one  period  has  been  sufficient  to  brea 
class  into  small  groups.  Thus  a class  ol  M s’™  , 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  section  meetin,, 
weeks,  once  a week  for  one  hour.  At  these  sessw 
five  demonstrations,  each  under  the  direction  o 


these  sessions  ai 

weeKS,  once  a wcoiv  iui  w.  ■ - , 

five  demonstrations,  each  under  the  direction  o 
of  the  department,  have  been  presented  simuhanao-^ 

each  section  of  45  men  was 


each  section  ot  45  men  was  sunum-..  ^ - 

men,  and  each  of  these  had  at  least  12  m 11111 
. ..  „,  • u was  gW™1 


The  room  in  which  the  course 

between  the 


stration.  

size  sufficient  to  allow  a wide  space 
tion  tables,  and  also  to  allow  the 

. .IV  • ..  - 1 ULniJ  nr 


of  group 


ill&u  to  i 

table  to  table,  on  signal,  without  confusion.  ^ 
The  general  scope  of  the  course  was  » ^ 

Cohnheim’s  classical  experiments,  Mac  a u 
Hopkins,  Bous’  course  at  Mich  _ 
course  in  “medical  correlation”  given  last  year 


at  Michigan,  LongcoF^^ 
course  m meuicm  cone.ation”  given  last yeaM  ^ 
and  the  demonstration  courses  to  physician-  ? ^ 

years  in  the  Medical  T)eDartment  of  0 11111 

and  in  part  on  an  . 

methods  of  experimental  pathology 


extensive  personal  acquaints1 
- • and  their  f 
iplete f 


The  course  is  not  to  be  considered  as  com . 

or  as  in  every  way  ideal,  but  rather  as  a e ^ 

of  what  has.  in  iiv  hands,  proved  ra0!' ; ;a  , 
....  ;ibjlitie=  of  ™ 


muse-  ui  wuai  mis,  ill  my  imm* 

instruction (jpf  large  classes 


The  poss 


— j .***»*„*  ntm  tuc  uicujuus  oi  pnvsi- 

an^  chemistry  as  applied  to  experimental  pathology. 
The  following  outline  is  a copy  of  the  mimeographed  sheets 
en  each  member  of  the  class  two  days  before  the  demon- 
itions : 

EXERCISE  I. 

Blood  Destru ction  and  Jaundice. 

>le  I.  (a)  Rabbit  which  received,  three  days  before  demon- 
stration, 0.001  gm.  rattlesnake  venom  in  ear  vein.  Note  hemo- 
globinuria, the  result  of  the  hemolytic  action  of  snake  venom. 

(b)  Dog  which  received,  three  days  before  demonstration, 
i>.2  cc.  of  hemolytic  immune  serum  per  kilo  of  body  weight  in 
saphenous  vein.  Note  hemoglobinuria  (and  jaundice  ?). 
le  II.  Experiments  in  vitro  explaining  phenomena  seen  above 
m vivo  (hemagglutination  and  hemolysis), 
le  III.  (a)  Rabbit  which  received,  24  hours  before  demon- 
stration, 0.001  gm.  cantharidin  in  acetic  ether,  subcutaneously. 
Result:  Free  blood  in  urine  (hematuria),  not  hemoglobin- 

uria— equivalent  to  a hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

(b)  Microscopic  preparations  showing  the  sediment  of  the 
urine  of  (1)  hematuria  (red  blood  corpuscles  present)  and 
(2)  hemoglobinuria. 

6 IV.  (a)  Dog  with  jaundice,  the  result  of  the  ligation  of 
the  common  bile  duct  for  three  days.  Note  skin,  conjunctiva 
and  urine. 

(b)  Tests  for  bile  in  urine  of  lb  and  IVa. 
e V.  (a)  Test  for  albumin  in  urine  of  la,  lb,  Ilia,  IVa. 

(b)  Spectroscopic  test  of  urine  of  lb. 

(c)  Microscopic  sections  illustrating  the  changes  in  the 
various  organs  of  the  above  animals. 

EXERCISE  II. 

Degeneration  and  Necrosis. 

i I.  (a)  Rabbit:  Gross  demonstration  of  cloudy  swelling 

!ue  to  repeated  injections  of  cantharidin  in  ether. 

(b)  Microscopic  preparations  of  liver  and  kidney  treated 
vith  salt  solution  and  acetic  acid. 

’ II.  (a)  Rabbit:  Fatty  changes  due  to  poisoning  by  phos- 

'horus. 

(b)  Microscopic  preparations  treated  by  acetic  acid,  Sudan 
II  and  osmic  acid. 

III.  (a)  Dog:  Necrosis  from  loss  of  blood  supply.  Liga- 
ion  of  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  one  branch  of  renal 
rtery. 

(b)  Gangrene  Id  guinea  pig’s  leg  secondary  to  ligation  of 
imoral  artery  and  vein. 

IV.  (a)  Rabbit:  Illustrating  gas  formation  in  emphyse- 

matous gangrene.  Injection  of  B.  aerogenes  capsulatus  in 
ir  vein:  animal  then  killed  and  placed  in  thermostat  at 
1.5°  C.  for  24  hours. 

(b)  Microscope  with  preparation  of  B.  aerogenes  capsulatus. 

V.  (a)  Guinea  pigs  showing  caseation  of  tuberculosis, 
our  weeks  after  injection  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  into 
“ritoneal  cavity. 

(b)  Microscope  with  preparation  of  B.  tuberculosis. 

EXERCISE  III. 

Inflammation  and  Repaib. 

I.  (a)  Ear  of  rabbit  exposed  to  water  at  56°  C.  for  three 
inutes — condition  after  24  hours. 

(b)  Ear  of  rabbit  24  hours  after  rubbing  with  croton  oil. 

(c)  Microscopic  preparations  illustrating  histology  of  each. 


to-iiuur  lesion. 

(b)  Ditto  due  to  injection  of  turpentine,  48-hour  lesion. 

(d)  } Microscopes  with  exudate  from| 

Table  III.  (a)  Rabbit:  Multiple  embolic  abscesses  resulting 

from  injection  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  ear  vein, 
48-hour  lesion. 

(b)  Microscopic  preparations  illustrating  lesion  in  kidney. 

Table  IV.  Dog:  Repair  of  aseptic  wound , 3 days. 

Table  V.  Dog:  Repair  of  infected  wound,  3 days. 

Compare  carefully  gross  appearance  of  la  and  lb. 

Compare  carefully  gross  appearance  of  IV  and  V. 

EXERCISE  IV. 

Thrombosis,  Embolism,  Infarction. 

Table  I.  Rabbit:  Multiple  bland  infarctions  due  to  embolism 

produced  by  injection  of  foreign  particles  (tobacco  seed). 
(Compare  with  multiple  embolic  abscesses  due  to  injection  of 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  as  seen  in  last  weeks’  ex- 
ercise. ) 

Table  II.  Dog:  Air  embolism  with  graphic  registration  of 
changes  in  blood  pressure,  heart  action  and  respiration. 
Ether  anesthesia.  Autopsy  showing  method  of  demonstrating 
air  in  heart  cavities. 

Table  III.  (a)  Dog:  Thrombus  in  jugular  vein  resulting  from 

injury  to  intima  caused  by  mechanical  pressure. 

(b)  Thrombus  formation  in  ligated  artery  (femoral). 

Table  IV.  Sections  of  liver  and  spleen  showing  hyalin  thrombi 
composed  of  agglutinated  red  blood  corpuscles.  From  dog 
which  received  hemolytic  (also  hemagglutinative)  serum  (see 
Exercise  I)  and  died  after  one  hour;  also  sections  from 
animals  similarly  treated,  showing  necrosis  of  the  liver  after 
twenty-four  hours. 

EXERCISE  V. 

Heart. 

(All  experiments  under  ether  anesthesia.) 

Table  I.  Hydropericardium:  Experimental  condition  produced 
by  introducing  a large  amount  of  salt  solution  into  the  peri- 
cardial cavity.  Graphic  registration  of  effect  on  heart  action 
and  arterial  and  venous  pressure.  Artificial  respiration. 

Table  II.  Myocarditis:  Production  of  myocardial  insufficiency 
by  injection  of  alcohol  into  heart  substance.  Graphic  regis- 
tration of  effect  on  heart  action  and  blood  pressure. 

Table  III.  Valvular  Insufficiency:  Mechanical  rupture  of  aortic 
valve  by  instrumentation  through  carotid  artery.  Graphic 
registration  of  effect  on  heart  action  and  blood  pressure. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

Lungs. 

(All  experiments  under  ether  anesthesia.) 

Table  I.  Graphic  registration  showing  effect  of  double  Hydro- 
thorax on  respiration,  heart  action  and  blood  pressure. 
Hydrothorax  produced  by  injection  of  salt  solution. 

Table  II.  Demonstration  of  the  anatomical  relations  in  the 
thorax  under  above  conditions,  Atelectasis. 

Table  III.  Emphysema:  The  lungs  of  a guinea  pig  in  the  ex- 
perimental condition  known  as  anaphylaxis.  The  gross  ap- 
pearance of  the  lungs  is  similar  to  that  of  emphysema. 

Table  IV.  (a)  “Deglutition"  pneumonia;  due  to  foreign  par- 
ticles in  bronchi. 

(b)  Purulent  pleuritis  (empyema)  due  to  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus. 
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Table  V.  Edema  of  lung;  produced  by  infiltration  of  lung  with 
salt  solution.  Graphic  registration  of  effect  on  heart,  blood 
pressure,  and  respiration. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Stomach  and  Intestine. 

Table  I.  Experimental  Toxic  gastritis,  due  to  (a)  carbolic  acid 
and  (b)  corrosive  sublimate. 

Table  II.  Experimental  Toxic  gastritis,  due  to  (a)  sulphuric 
acid  and  (b)  nitric  acid. 

Table  III.  Experimental  Toxic  gastritis,  due  to  caustic  alkali 
(sodium  hydrate). 

Table  IV.  Experimental  Peptic  ulcer,  produced  by  injecting  se- 
rum beneath  mucosa  and  by  excising  small  portion  of  mucosa. 
Table  V.  Intussusception  and  Volvulus  of  Intestine  and  internal 
hernia. 

(All  lesions  produced  under  ether  anesthesia  followed  by 
death  from  chloroform.) 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

Pancbeas. 

Table  I.  Hog:  Acute  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous  pancreatitis 
and  Fat  necrosis  following  injection  of  bile  into  pancreatic 
duct  Lesions  of  twenty-four  hours  and  forty-eight  hours 
respectively. 

Table  II.  Ligation  of  duct  for  period  of  two  months;  slight 
atrophy;  no  glycosuria 

Table  III.  Experimental  Diabetes  following  extirpation  of  pan- 
creas. 

Table  IV.  Phloridxin  Diabetes. 

Table  V.  Tests  for  sugar  in  the  urine  of  all  of  above. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

Liveb. 

Table  I.  Multiple  focal  necroses  of  liver  due  to  the  injection  of 
hemolytic  and  hemagglutinative  immune  serum. 

a e II.  Necrosis  of  liver  due  to  prolonged  inhalation  of  chlo- 
rororm. 

Table  III.  Obstructive  Jaundice. 

TabnvlMnDthe“tl0n  °f  * ''Sp0ntane0U8"  cIl^osta  of  the 
TabTes!ons.<a)  SeC‘i0nS  iUu8trating  “icr°scopic  Picture  in  above 
(b)  Testa  illustrating  changes  In  the  urine  in  I,  II,  and  III. 

EXERCISE  X. 

Kidney. 

TabtLstar;hZhr  ir i i due  to  ^ ~ 

Table  II.  Acute  nephritis  hTrabhi.^  tUbUlar  lnjury'  48  »>°urs. 
rattlesnake  venom  EssenOa, !°  '“***'  °E  »•<»  mg. 
hours.  y a vascular  nephritis.  48 

r:  ■;  »“*■ »» 

of  water  by  stomach  tube.  5 days  * ministratlon  of  an  excess 
Table  IV.  Demonstration  of  factors  infl„ 

tions  and  diuresis  in  experiment^  Dg  Vascular  reac- 
studies.  experimental  nephritis.  Oncometric 

Table  V.  (a)  Urine  of  each  nf 

(b)  Stained  sections  of  simRa/taT'06  albumin  an<i  casts. 
-OVI.  Hydronephrosis.  8 w^^tion  of  one  ureter. 
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EXERCISE  XI. 

Hypers uscErnBiLiTr  (Allergy). 

Table  I.  Peculiar  natural  hypersusceptibilitu  to  rabbit  •*. 
and  to  rabbit  serum  in  case  of  a human  patient 

Table  II.  Experimental  anaphylaxis: 

(a)  Morbid  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  Imp  ole 
lactic  guinea  pig. 

(b)  Physiology  of  anaphylactic  “shock”  In  dog. 

Immunity. 

x 

Table  III.  Combination  of  toxin  and  anti-toxin: 

( a)  Guinea  pig  injected  with  diphteria  toxin;  (b|  p 
pig  Injected  with  diptheria  toxin  and  protected  by  into 
(c)  control  animal  injected  with  anti  toxin  ate. 

(d)  Similar  series  with  tetanus  toxin  and  anti-tak 

Table  IV.  (a)  Agglutination  of  bacteria  and  of  Wool  ei 
specific  immune  sera. 

(b)  Precipitation  of  dissolved  proteins  by  specilcie:: 
sera. 

Table  V.  Cytolysis:  (a)  Hemolysis  by  means  ot  apsis :j 
mune  sera  in  high  dilutions,  by  natural  beraoljsto  n 
hematoxic  agents,  e.  g.,  rattlesnake  venom. 

(b)  Fragility  of  erythrocytes  as  shown  by  the®:: 
solutions  of  varying  tonicity. 

Table  VI.  Complement  Fixation:  (a)  Phenomena  tS. 
cipitins  and  other  immune  sera. 

(b)  Wasserman  reaction. 

EXERCISE  XII. 

Ductless  Glands.  Inteenal  Secshioj. 

Table  I.  Local  Vaso-constrictor  effect  of  adrenalin  u ' 
rabbit’s  ear. 

Table  II.  Effect  of  adrenalin  on  blood  pressure  as 

Table  III.  Adrenalin  glycosuria  Rabbit. 

Table  IV.  Result  of  extirpation  of  adrenals  Dog. 

Table  V.  Effect  of  extracts  of  hypophysis  on  bloo  P 
diuresis,  as  seen  in  dog. 

Table  VI.  Tetany  in  parathyroidectomized  dog. 

Table  VII.  Effect  on  tetany  of  injection  of  a ^ 

Table  VIII.  Review  Exercise  VIII,  Demonst 
extirpation  of  pancreas. 

Experimental  Pathology  and  Physical  D 
exercise  xiii. 

(In  collaboration  with  Dr.  W.  T, 

(All  dogs  under  ether  anesthesia 

artificial  respiration  and  mechanics 

Table  I.  Normal  dog:  By  percussion 

normal  physical  signs  of  respiration  and  the 
iungs.  Nole  cianffii : 

^ sical  s“o“y  “on  of  air  (»  * * 

Tabled  I UL*  Bydrothorax:  Due  to  injection  of 

solution  into  pleural  cavity.  Noe  ion  n0tes  ar- 

ou  altering  position  of  dog  and  of 

ratory  sound  above  and  below  leve  ^ tnrpent;rf 

Table  IV.  Acute  Pleuritis:  Right  side, 

into  pleural  cavity  one  hour  e o!  je»s; 

side,  same  amount  injected  at  begi 
^Compare  friction  rubs  on  both  sides. 
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rales. 

At  autopsies  on  the  above  animals  note: 
ile  I.  Collapse  of  lungs  and  their  position  in  relation  to  thor- 
acic wall.  Appearance  of  pleural  surface, 
ile  II.  Clamp  tracheas  before  opening  thorax,  note  condition 
of  lungs. 

de  III.  Clamp  tracheas,  note  level  of  fluid  and  compare  with 
level  determined  by  percussion.  Note  compression  of  lungs, 
de  IV.  Note  amount  and  character  of  exudate  on  each  side 
and  appearance  of  pleura. 

le  V.  Note  condition  of  bronchi;  look  for  sclerosis  and  con- 
gestion. 

(In  connection  with  above,  review  Exercise  VI.) 
EXERCISE  XIV. 

(In  collaboration  with  Dr.  W.  T.  Longcope.) 

1 d°Rs  under  ether  anesthesia  with  tracheal  canula,  artificial 
respiration  and  mechanical  ether  dropper.) 
le  I.  Normal  dog:  Note  normal  heart  sounds,  over  different 
regions  of  thorax.  By  palpation  and  percussion  note  area  of 
cardiac  dullness. 

e II.  Normal  dog:  Thorax  and  pericardium  opened.  Note 
action  of  heart.  Study  heart  sounds  by  auscultation  directly 
over  various  regions  of  heart. 

e III.  Aortic  regurgitation:  (a)  Aortic  cusp  destroyed  by 
instrumentation  through  left  carotid  artery.  Note  changes 
in  heart  sounds  and  cardiac  dullness,  (b)  Same  with  thorax 
and  pericardium  opened;  direct  auscultation, 
e IV.  Aortic  stenosis:  Thorax  and  pericardium  opened. 
Aortic  stenosis  produced  by  tightening  ligature  about  base 
3f  aorta.  Note  heart  sounds  and  changes  in  shape,  size  and 
position  of  the  various  chambers  of  the  heart. 

(In  connection  with  above,  review  Exercise  V.) 

aese  demonstrations,  it  is  seen,  include  the  presentation 
ecrosis  and  the  degenerations,  inflammation  and  repair, 

1 destruction  and  jaundice,  thrombosis,  embolism  and 


testines,  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidney,  and  the  problems  of 
infection  and  immunity,  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  and  the 
physiology  of  the  ductless  glands. 

With  the  exception  of  Exercises  II,  III,  IV,  XI,  the  ex- 
perimental work  was  presented  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral pathology  and  pathological  histology  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Physiological  methods  of  graphic  registration 
were  used  whenever  possible;  changes  in  the  urine  and  other 
secretions  demonstrated  : and  the  methods  of  chemical  diag- 
nosis emphasized. 

The  planning  of  the  course  is  no  small  matter  and  the  labor 
of  preparation  * is  great,  but  the  actual  demonstrations  are 
not  difficult;  even  if  they  were,  the  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  student  toward  pathology,  which  such  a course  brings 
about,  makes  it  well  worth  while.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Exercises  XIII  and  XIV  which,  given  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  W.  T.  Longcope  as  a part  of  the  course  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  were  received  with  the  greatest  interest.  To  let 
the  student  produce,  or  see  produced,  certain  anatomical 
lesions,  and  to  allow  him  to  study  the  alterations  of  function 
which  result,  applying  thereto  many  of  the  clinical  methods, 
and  eventually  at  autopsy  to  correlate  the  disturbances  in 
physiology  with  the  anatomical  changes,  is,  I believe,  a most 
valuable  preparation  for  clinical  study  in  that  it  bridges  the 
gap  between  pathological  anatomy  and  clinical  observation. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  courses  in  experimental 
pathology  and  pathological  physiology. 

* The  success  of  this  course,  as  given  during  the  past  year,  is 
due  in  largest  measure  to  the  efforts  of  my  assistants,  Drs.  A.  B. 
Eisenbrey,  H.  T.  Karsner,  B.  S.  Veeder,  and  J.  H.  Austin,  upon 
whose  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  preparation. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  INDISCRIMINATE  USE  OF  THE  ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER  IN  OPHTHALMIC  PRACTICE.* 

By  Samuel  Theobald,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


latever  be  the  explanation,  whether  due  to  their  chemical 
osition,  the  greater  freedom  with  which  they  are  used, 
their  supposedly  greater  penetrating  power,  there  can 
a doubt  that  the  organic  compounds  of  silver— at  all 
s,  those  with  which  I am  familiar,  protargol  and  argyrol 
■ responsible  for  many  more  cases  of  conjunctival  argyria 
ever  was,  or  is,  silver  nitrate. 

fore  these  compounds  came  into  use,  argyria  of  the  con- 
iva  was  a rare  condition — practically  never  seen  except 
1 cases  of  trachoma.  Now,  it  is  relatively  common,  and 
t with  not  only  in  chronic  conditions,  such  as  trachoma, 
i acute  affections  as  well,  in  which  the  silver  treatment 
een  of  comparatively  brief  duration. 


■ad  before  the  American  Ophthalmologies!  Society,  July  11, 


I believe  I am  warranted  in  saying  that  I have  never  pro- 
duced a case  of  ocular  argyria  from  the  use  of  silver  nitrate. 
I regret  that  I cannot  say  the  same  as  to  the  newer  silver 
compounds.  In  several  of  my  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  conjunc- 
tivitis in  the  adult  decided  staining,  especially  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva,  has  resulted  from  the  employment  of  protargol, 
and  the  same  has  happened  in  a case  of  acute  trachoma  after 
only  a few  weeks  treatment. 

I have  also  observed  a number  of  cases  of  similar  character 
which  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  confreres.  A well- 
known  physician  of  Baltimore  was  given  a five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  argyrol  for  a mild  chronic  conjunctivitis.  As  its 
action  was  beneficial,  his  wife — in  need  only  of  glasses  for 
the  correction  of  a decided  fault  of  refraction — also  began 
to  use  it,  and  the  two  continued  to  employ  it,  p.  r.  n.,  until 
the  physician  had  acquired  one  of  the  most  marked  cases  of 
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argyria  I have  ever  seen,  and  his  wife’s  eyes  had  become  con- 
spicuously stained. 

Let  me  make  it  plain,  that  I have  no  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  these  newer  silver  preparations.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  such  faith  in  protargol,  especially,  that  for  some  years 
I have  employed  it  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  conjunc- 
tivitis, both  in  the  infant  and  the  adult,  to  the  exclusion  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  in  trachomatous  conjunctivitis,  especially 
in  the  acute  stage,  it  has  also  been  my  chief  reliance. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  against  the  use,  but  against  the  in- 
discriminate— or,  perhaps,  I might  say  indiseriminating — 
use  of  the  organic  silver  compounds  that  I would  protest. 
When  a remedy  is  at  hand,  that  is,  at  least,  as  efficacious  as 
they  are  in  the  condition  to  be  dealt  with,  that  is  cleanly 
and  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  produce  the  untoward  con- 


sequences to  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  thev  no-  v ; 
give  rise,  common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  it  fc : < 

the  preference.  ( 

These  observations  apply  with  especial  force  to  fc:-  1 
almost,  it  would  seem,  universal  habit,  particnlitli « 1 

the  younger  generation  of  ophthalmologists  and  oi  »■ 
practitioners,  as  well,  of  employing  argyrol  or  proto- 
the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  conjua:;  ■ ? 

This  practice,  in  my  judgment,  and  it  is  based  upon  re. 
observation,  is  wholly  indefensible,  since  we  have  a h- 
in  a collyrium  containing  half  a grain  of  zinc  suipk, 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  boracic  acid  to  the  ounce— ih' 
cleanly,  and  that  is  not  simply  as  rfBcacious,  but  i-  •_ 
surely  and  more  promptly  efficacious  in  these  conditi-e 1 
either  of  the  silver  compounds  mentioned. 
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NOTES  ON  JAUNDICE  IN  PNEUMONIA. 


Since  Bettelheim  and  Leiehtenstem  first  reported  the  oc- 
currence of  jaundice  in  lobar  pneumonia,  many  explanations 
of  its  pathology  have  appeared  in  the  literature.  Bouillaud 
considered  it  due  to  a transfer  of  the  infection  to  the  liver ; 
Niemeyer  to  pressure  of  the  hepatized  lung  on  the  torpid 
liver;  Virchow  and  Leyden  to  an  associated  duodenal  catarrh 
resulting  in  simple  jaundice. 

Banti1  thought  it  due  to  a specific  haemolytic  action  of  the 

diplococcus  pneumoniae,  probably  general  in  its  distribution 

but  maximal  in  the  spleen.  He  found  that  hemoglobinuria 

occurred  in  rabbits  after  infection  with  the  pneumococcus. 

this  hemoglobinuria  was  not  an  index  of  the  virulence  of 

he  germ,  but  was  caused  by  a pneumococcus  that  had  pro- 

and  lD  d°gS  he  produced  bilirubinuria. 

biliruhir|C  ^ m!m  the  Pneumocc°ccus  produced 

nGanffi  ' 7 ^ ^ tissues  to  ™bilin,  <«»*- 

ro0  jaundice,  and  was  excreted  as  urobilin. 

Obermayer  and  Popper’  investigated  134  cases  of  pneu 

TbZ;i  nKt[atlng  Pathol°gical  amounts  of  plants 
(bilirubin,  urobilin  and  biliverdinl  it,  • 1 b™enTS 

that  these  pigments  had  hTj^^^  “ 
the  tests  emnloved  bad  v „.  U s urobllln,  because 
entiate  them  When  the  87a0nt,y  «*»"“«  to  differ- 
quantities  to  gi^  tl  tsTh  t in 

They  considered  the  jaundice  hT  6 i1?18’  ^UndlCe  appeared, 
the  intensity  of  the  Infect"  u 7 ,dcP“d™‘  *P°n 
quantities  of  pigments  in  tbo  v f-U  * ley  found  large 
in  the  congested  areas,  but  felt  that  The  amounts 

to  the  pigments  in  the  serum  of  the  aff  TS"  ^ b°  due 
Herzfeld  and  Sterner’  f!L  Te^ons- 

or  not  at  all  in  the°  urines  of  TfTf8  Wlth  great  diffieulty 
yielded  them.  As  the  ^ ^ 

was  mingled  in  the  sputum,  thev  con  Ta  u°Und  when  blo°d 
from  the  extravasated  red  blood  cells  of  tt  6 b that  they  came 

18  of  the  hepatization,  and 


By  Fletcher  McPhedran,  M.  B., 

Assistant  Resident  Physician,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

in  vitro  were  able  to  show  that  the  pneumococci  p'. 
from  haemoglobin  a body  giving  the  color  reacts. 
bilirubin. 

Troisier*  had  meanwhile  described  the  icterus  t 
.■ . s .... i /.nmnflrflblp  to  that  observed  U i 


IVY  line  urawiuou  

this  local  destruction,  comparable  to  that  observed  in ! 
rhagic  pleurisy,  where  diminished  corpuscular  residi. 
''ypotonic  sodium  chloride  solutions  is  found,  a 
ile  pigments  are  produced  apart  from  the  live 
local  area  of  destruction  the  pigments  are 
the-  body. 

Lemierre  and  Abrami 5 found  in  two  cases  pure  ear 
the  pneumococcus  in  the  bile  associated  with  » 
tion,  but  a definite  degeneration  of  the  liver ce 
thought  all  pigment  must  come  from  the  liver.  ^ 
It  seemed  that  it  might  be  a matter  of inter® 
the  corpuscular  resistance  in  a series  of  cases  o - 
monia  with  and  without  jaundice,  in  order  to  ^ 
n as  to  whether  any  of  these  cases  mi- 

climinution  of  corpuscular  resistance.  During 

r . The  corpus^ 


question  as  to  vviievnei  any  v,  >• , 

‘ corpuscular  resistance.  During 
fourteen  cases  have  beeen  examined. 


tested  against  solutions  of  chemically  P,ire  ^ 
progressively  diminishing  in  strength  from  ■ 
to  0.26  per  cent.  The  blood  was  receive  m 0 
tion  in  0.85  per  cent  sodium  chloride,  w 
sodium  chloride  solution,  and  then  the  - 
dropped  into  tubes,  eacli  of  which  coa  ^ | 
hypotonic  sodium  chloride  solution.  , 

37  degrees  C.,  the  tubes  were  placed  on 
again  after  twenty-four  hours.  All  g ass  wa  fflJj 
and  the  solutions  sterile.  Three  rea  ing-  , 

point  of  initial,  marked  and  complete  >sm  ■ 

, 0.42  net  cent,  nwr» 


point  of  initial,  marKea  aim  

initial  haemolysis  should  be  at  0.42  per 
>er  cent  and  complete  at  0.26  per  cen  . 
The  urine  was  tested  for  urobilin,  bn 
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Id  be  discovered  by  vital  staining  as  described  by 
ighan.*  There  was  not  any  increase  of  the  number  of  red 
d cells  so  stained. 


PNEUMONIAS  WITHOUT  JAUNDICE. 


Race. 

Sex. 

R.  B.  C. 

Initial. 

Marked. 

Complete. 

C. 

F. 

5,200,000 

40 

86 

30 

W. 

M. 

5,232,000 

42 

36 

32 

w. 

M. 

5,416,000 

44 

86 

28 

W. 

M. 

3,300,000 

42 

36 

32 

W. 

M. 

5,300,000 

50 

40 

S8 

W. 

M. 

4,900,000 

44 

36 

30 

PNEUMONIAS  WITH  JAUNDICE. 

Race. 

Sex. 

R.  B.  C. 

Initial. 

Marked. 

Complete. 

C. 

F. 

4,500,000 

30 

28 

26 

c. 

M. 

4,704,000 

3S 

34 

26 

c. 

M. 

4,300,000 

40 

34 

26 

vv. 

F. 

5,250,000 

40 

84 

28 

w. 

F. 

4,080,000 

42 

34 

80 

c. 

M. 

5,280,000 

44 

38 

80 

c. 

M. 

5,300,000 

36 

30 

26 

w. 

M. 

4,800,000 

38 

32 

26 

se  No.  5 is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  increased  fragility 
e cells  found,  but  attempts  to  follow  up  the  patient  out- 
the  hospital  have  been  unsuccessful.  He  was  not  in  the 
jaundiced  and  showed  no  increase  in  reticulated  cells, 
is  interesting  that  in  cases  Nos.  7,  8 and  13,  where 
«Hy  the  jaundice  was  most  intense,  and  bile  pigments 
readily  found  in  the  urine,  the  fragility  was  diminished, 
is,  the  same  condition  obtained  as  was  described  bv 
er  in  obstructive  jaundice. 

e use  of  saponin  (Merck’s  “purissimum”)  for  hiemoly- 
advocated  by  McNeill’  was  also  tried,  but  the  results 
scries  of  control  cases  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  I 
nt  its  continuance.  He  took  a suspension  of  washed 
sales  in  such  an  amount  that  there  were  about  50,000,- 
ells,  to  which  varying  amounts  of  a saponin  solution 
'04  gm.  to  100  cc.  of  0.85  per  cent  sodium  chloride  were 
. Then  the  mixture  was  brought  to  a volume  of  2 cc. 
ire  of  the  same  sodium  chloride  solution  and  the.num- 
red  blood  cells  were  counted  on  a Thoma  Zeiss  hsemo- 
eter.  After  incubation  at  37  degrees  C.  for  two  hours, 
;maining  cells  were  enumerated  and  the  amount  of 


lysis  observed. 

R.  B.  C.  suspen- 

NORMAL ADULT. 

Corrected 

Percent. 
R.  B.  C.  of 

sion  in  NaCl 
0.85  per  cent. 

cc. 

Saponin. 

cc. 

NaCl  0.85  Number 
per  cent.  R.  B.  C. 

cc. 

after  2 Ha?moly- 
hours.  sis. 

.15 

.08 

1.77 

43,000,000 

41,700,000 

46 

.15 

.08 

1.77 

50,500,000 

34,500,000 

32 

.15 

.12 

1.73 

42,000,000 

28,000,000 

33 

.15 

.12 

1.73 

41,200,000 

27,600,000 

34 

.15 

.16 

1.69 

42,000,000 

28,000,000 

33 

.15 

.16 

1.69 

41,200,000 

36,400,000 

08 

. 15 

.2 

1.65 

42,000,000 

31,000,000 

26 

.15 

.2 

1.65 

40,300,000 

26,200,000 

35 

.15 

.24 

1 .61 

42.000,000 

1,000,000 

97 

.15 

.24 

1.61 

42,000,000 

24,600,000 

41 

u.bo  per  cent. 

cc. 

.18 

.18 

.18 


It.  B.  V. 


hours.  Hre3“0l>’ 


.2 

.3 


1.77  46,700,000  86,000,000  21 

1.67  65,600,000  25,000,000  54 

1.57  54,000,000  29,000,000  46 


Now  we  see  in  the  above  that  the  same  experiment  re- 
peated with  the  same  technique  on  one  individual  gives 
widely  variant  results;  for  example,  compare  tubes  3 and  3a 
and  tubes  5 and  5a.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a very  slight,  if 
any,  difference  in  the  figures  of  hsmolysis  in  the  case’ of 
jaundice  in  pneumonia  and  in  the  normal  adult. 

Iwo  cases,  Nos.  7 and  8,  came  to  autopsy;  in  neither  was 
there  any  obstruction  to  the  bile  ducts,  nor  any  destruction 
of  liver  cells,  nor  any  increase  in  pigment  found  by  the  usual 
methods. 


The  number  of  red  blood  cells  on  admission  was  interest- 
ing;  it  averaged  4,840,000  for  the  males  with  jaundice  and 

4.400.000  for  the  females.  In  eases  without  jaundice,  the 
number  was  4,800,000  in  males,  and  5,300,000  in  the  only 
female.  A series  of  typhoid  fever  patients  comparable  in  age 
and  duration  of  disease  to  this  pneumonia  series  averaged 

5.900.000  for  males  and  4,500,000  for  females. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  cells  are  in  the  lungs  in  such  num- 
bers, and  that  the  pneumococcus  has  definite  haemolytic  pow- 
er^, together  with  the  property  of  producing  bile  pigments, 
it  is  probable  that  the  jaundice  arises  from  the  pigments  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs;  but  as  all  patients  with  pneumonia  have 
this  extravasation,  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  perhaps 
a variation  in  the  pneumococcus.  This  is  not  associated  with 
the  general  increase  in  the  fragility  of  the  red  blood  cells. 


Summary. 

1.  In  the  fourteen  cases  there  was  increased  fragility  in 
only  one  case,  this  without  jaundice;  but  in  the  cases  with 
most  marked  jaundice  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase 
in  the  corpuscular  resistance. 

3.  The  urine  in  no  cases  showed  any  excess  of  urobilin. 

3.  Bilirubin  was  present  in  the  urine  in  three  of  the  eight 
cases  with  jaundice. 

4.  Autopsy  showed  no-  evidence  of  special  changes  in  the 
liver. 

5.  The  blood  counts  showed  such  a loss  that  one  must  con- 
sider it  as  due  to  a sudden  great  destruction.  This  loss  is 
probably  due  to  the  hepatization. 

In  concluding,  I desire  to  thank  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  for  con- 
stant advice  and  assistance. 
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ABDOMINAL  LIPECTOMY. 

REPORT  OF  TWO  CASES. 

By  W.  F.  Shallenbergkr,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Late  Resident  Surgeon,  Maryland  Hospital  for  Women,  Baltimore. 


This  operation,1  while  no  longer  rare,  is  uncommon  enough 
to  warrant  the  report  of  these  two  cases,  which  came  under 
my  care  at  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  S.,  age  39,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  by  her  physician 
in  March,  1910,  for  symptoms  of  a chronic  appendicitis  from 
which  she  had  suffered  for  several  years  and  which  had  been 
becoming  more  aggravated.  She  had  a more  or  less  constant 
pain  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  which  was 
quite  severe  at  times.  There  was  also  nausea  and  vomiting 
occasionally,  and  constipation.  No  history  of  jaundice  or 


Fro.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

umbUicus0^^™^^!?  |Sh°iW‘ a?  th®  support  the 

Fig.  2.  First  patient,  showinrC  abdommel118''  . 

after  operation1  SUpp0rter  worn 

sltarSren.  ^tek- 
E^hTyea^s^ago  urSnJtrfflf  ^'t  PeW0  tr°Ub!e’ 

after  which  ^ began **** 
attack  she  had  been  of  average  size.  } Pn°r  to  this 

Examination. — The 

pounds,  of  medium  height  The  out!in'tC  /V’  Wdght  227 
good,  except  of  the  abdomen  which  °f  'CT  figUTe  were 
with  a regular  apron  of  fat  that  hun"^  and  flabbv. 

eis  when  the  patient  was  standing  'n  ™ T “le  s-vmPh>’- 

Up  in  * great  ridge  or  fold  across  tl,e  ^ 1 ^ the  tat 

greatest  deposit  of  fat  was  hel™  I °Wer  abdo™n.  The 
Excis(  thG  urab>,“»S  and  it  pre- 

Li"'  Surg..  Gyn.,  Obst  Wall~ 


vented  the  wearing  of  an  abdominal 
flabbiness.  The  abdominal  walls  were  firm  beneath  it- 

On  the  right  side  there  was  tenderness  over  the  q •: 
region,  with  slight  muscle  rigidity.  The  temperite- 
normal.  The  pelvic  organs  were  norraal  except  lor  a 
laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  a moderate  relm:>: 
the  perineum.  The  backache  I thought  was  due  to  tht 
lous  abdomen. 

The  patient  received  the  suggestion  that  some  ttf  l 
be  removed  with  much  enthusiasm  and  was  very  fer- 
tile operation  be  performed. 

Operation, — A double  incision  was  made  Iran  fa 
flank  below  the  umbilicus  and  embracing  an  elliptoil  r 
skin  45  cm.  or  18  inches  long,  and  15  cm.  or  6 inter 
widest  part.  The  incisions  were  carried  down  to  is. 


Fig.  3.— The  slab  of  skin  and  fat  removed  in  tbeaK®r 

and  the  wedge  or  slice  of  skin  and  fat  removed 
was  a trifle  over  7 pounds.  , , 

All  the  bleeding  points  were  carefully  secured  I ■ 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  open  area  was  broug  i e ^ 
a nuiflber  of  double  figure-of-eight  catgut  sl'  “m ' 
edges  were  then  approximated.  Three  si  ver  ^ 
first  placed,  and  silkworm  gut  used  to  eomP ® |: 

mation.  Four  rubber  tissue  drains  were  wser  , 
angle  of  the  incision  and  the  others  nn  wa 
angles  and  the  median  line.  These  drams  w 

the  third  day.  , .,  «i? 

Before  the  incision  was  closed,  the  per 
opened  on  the  right  side  by  a McBurnej  * 
the  muscles  and  fascia  and  the  appen  >x 

large,  injected  and  adherent. 

The  incision,  which  was  18  inches  & ws  St. 
the  patient  had  a rapid  convalescence.  ^ ^ 

lieved,  not  only  of  the  appendix  a>mP®  jnfe,s 
backache.  I have  seen  her  a number  o 1 ^ 

is  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  e ^ (f; 
supporter  made  for  her  and  this  fits  per  er 
Mrs.  P„  a patient  of  Dr.  Kelly,  came  to 
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e several  years  ago,  and  the  patient  had  an  Jncision  in- 
ion and  a peritonitis  following.  Aside  from  the  hernia 
■e  were  also  extensive  intestinal  adhesions  giving  rise  to 
?iclerable  abdominal  pain.  There  was  a considerable  de- 
it  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Operation. — A double  transverse  incision  was  made  from 
k to  flank,  38  cm.  long  and  the  two  lines  12  cm.  apart  in 
median  abdominal  line.  The  slab  of  fat  was  removed 
g.  3)  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened  through  the 
aial  sac.  The  intestinal  adhesions  were  all  separated  and 
hernia  repaired  by  overlapping  the  fascia  in  the  mid-line. 
: fat  and  skin  edges  were  then  brought  together  in  much 
same  manner  as  in  the  first  ease,  silkworm  gut  alone 
lg  used  for  the  skin.  Cigarette  drains  were  placed  in 
i angle  of  the  incision. 

'he  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery  and  left  the 
aital  greatly  benefited  by  the  operation, 
n neither  of  these  eases  was  there  an  umbilical  hernia,  and 
ish  to  bring  out  a point  here;  namely,  that  where  there 
iot  an  umbilical  hernia  the  incisions  should  be  made  be- 
the  umbilicus,  leaving  it  as  a supporting  point.  This  is 
,vn  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  highest  point  of  the  incision,  as 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

DR.  CHRISTIAN  ARCHIBALD  HERTER. 
n response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
ns  Hopkins  University  and  the  committee  on  the  Herter 
norial  Lectureship  a meeting  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
istian  Archibald  Herter  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
siological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
irsdav,  October  5,  1911,  at  3 p.  m. 
rs.  W.  H.  Welch,  W.  S.  Halsted,  and  J.  J.  Abel  of  Balti- 
e and  E.  Dunham  and  Simon  Flexner  of  New  York, 
:e  of  various  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Herter 
paid  tribute  to  his  character  and  his  services  to  medical 
ice. 

he  following  minute  was  adopted  and  was  subsequently 
to  the  audience  assembled  at  four  o’clock  to  bear  Pro- 
ir  Kossel’s  second  Herter  lecture,  who  expressed  their 
ict  and  approval  by  a rising  vote : 

MINUTE 

ie  medical  faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
ersity,  as  well  as  all  assembled  at  the  delivery  of  the  sixth 
s of  lectures  upon  the  Herter  Foundation,  desire  to  place 
record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  American 
cine  and  by  medical  science  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Christian 
ibald  Herter  on  December  5,  1910. 

e initiation  of  Dr.  Herter’s  fruitful  activity  as  a scientific 
itigator  by  his  work  as  a graduate  student  in  this  University 
his  active  interest  in  the  development  of  this  medical  school 
ources  of  especial  gratification  to  the  University.  Upon  this 
lion  especially  we  recall  with  grateful  appreciation  his  gener- 
renefaction  in  founding,  in  association  with  Mrs.  Herter,  a 


down  on  each  side. 

Dr.  Kelly  did  the  first  operation  of  this  kind  in  1899.* 
Since  then  he  has  had  eight  more  cases,  including  the  one 
reported  here. 

Mavlord  “ reports  three  cases  in  which  he  did  extensive 
lipeetomv  in  fat  women  with  umbilical  hernia1.  The  first  of 
his  cases  was  done  in  1903,  and  ten  pounds  were  removed. 

Weinold 4 reports  a case  in  a woman  with  an  enormously  fat 
abdomen. 

The  results  of  such  an  operation  are,  to  quote  Dr.  Kelly: 
“The  removal  of  a slab  of  fat  and  a decrease  in  weight.  Great 
addition  to  personal  comfort  generally.  Convenience  and 
comfort  in  dressing.  Better  pose  in  standing  and  better  poise 
in  walking.  Increased  activity.  Cleanliness  greatly  facili- 
tated. Figure  changed  from  unsightly  and  awkward  to  one 
much  more  natural.  The  sensitive  patient  occupying  after- 
wards a more  normal  and  natural  relation  to  society.” 

“Kelly,  H.  A.:  Excessive  Growth  of  Fat,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 
Bull.,  1899,  X,  197. 

1 Maylord,  A.  E.:  Direction  of  Abdominal  Incisions,  Brit.  M.  J., 
1907,  II,  895. 

* Weinold:  Bauchdeckenplastik,  1909,  XXIIt,  1332. 


lectureship  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a fountain  of 
inspiration  and  instruction  to  our  faculty  and  students  and  to 
the  medical  profession. 

In  the  life  and  work  and  character  of  Dr.  Herter  we  recognize 
the  manifestation  of  rare  gifts  of  intellect  and  of  heart  and  high- 
minded  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  profession  and  of 
scientific  medicine.  By  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge,  by 
wisely  directed  and  generous  material  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
medical  and  biological  science,  by  judicious  counsel  and  active 
effort  and  by  the  widely  felt  influence  of  a richly  endowed  and 
singularly  attractive  and  cultivated  personality,  Dr.  Herter  ren- 
dered memorable  service  to  American  medicine  in  behalf  of  higher 
professional  standards  and  wider  recognition  and  cultivation  of 
medical  science. 

In  this  University  and  elsewhere  the  memory  of  Christian 
Archibald  Herter  will  be  cherished  not  only  as  that  of  a generous 
benefactor,  but  also  "as  a presence  to  be  felt  and  known  ” exem- 
plifying love  of  beauty,  broad  humanity  and  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  best  ideals  of  the  physician  and  the  student  of  man  and  of 
nature. 


We  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Herter  and  her 
children  in  their  bereavement  and  that  a copy  of  this  minute  be 
transmitted  to  them. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL  BULLETIN. 

The  Hospital  Bulletin  contains  details  of  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary practice,  abstracts  of  papers  read,  and  other  proceedings  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hospital,  reports  of  lectures,  and  other 
matters  of  general  Interest  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Hospital.  It  is  issued  monthly. 

Volume  XXII  is  in  progress.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.00  per 
year  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico;  foreign  subscrip- 
tions $2.50. 
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, NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Principles  of  Pathology.  By  J.  George  Adami,  M.  D„  etc. 

Vol.  I.  General  Pathology  by  J.  George  Adami;  Vol.  II. 

Systemic  Pathology  by  J.  George  Adami  and  Albert  G. 

Nicholls,  M.  D.,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  En- 
larged. Illustrated.  ( Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  <6 

Febiger,  1910.) 

This  is  not  a new  book,  but  is  already  in  its  second  edition, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value  in  satisfying  a 
general  need.  The  scope  of  such  a book  should  be  determined 
to  some  extent  by  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  if  any  criticism  is  to  be  offered  upon  a text-book 
such  as  this,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  as  well 
as  physicians,  it  is  that  here  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  in 
some  way  the  whole  field  of  pathology,  including  the  fields  of 
those  subjects  which  are  preparatory  in  a sense  to  the  study 
of  pathology,  and  upon  a knowledge  of  which  pathology  de- 
pends. This  encyclopedic  plan  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  two  great  volumes  each  of  about  a thousand  pages,  which 
are  really  more  than  the  students  in  our  schools  of  medicine 
can  read  and  master  in  their  course  in  pathology.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that,  were  the  courses  in  pathology  commensurate 
with  their  importance  to  the  future  physician  as  the  foundation 
of  his  thought  and  action,  he  might  readily  require  even  more. 
For  the  practising  physician  who  wishes  to  refer  to  a text-book 
of  pathology  these  two  volumes  are  excellent;  but  it  is  for  the 
leisurely  pathologist  who  sits  down  to  peruse  the  new  book 
that  it— at  least  the  first  volume— affords  pleasure.  The  second 
volume  is  a collaboration  and  in  it  the  attempt  appears  to  be 
made  to  apply  the  general  principles  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs 
an  attempt  which  often  leaves  the  impression  given  by  the 
perfunctory  fulfillment  of  a task,  and  which  leads  to  an  endless 
repetition  of  ideas  which  comes  sometimes  to  involve  the  illus- 
trations. 

ofTe!LPrlfn\fr,i8  expended’  apparently,  upon  the  discussion 
of  general  pathological  principles  which,  as  everyone  must  aeree 

things1 ' afthfiff  ‘I  th°8e  WWCh  affeCt  311  the  tlssues'  such 
™ f tbe ' «*»rbance«  of  the  circulation  which  are  so  com- 

to  the  h6a!  88  8eneral  pathol°Sical  processes,  are  relegated 
o the  chapters  on  the  pathology  of  the  circulation.  In  this  way 

its  n rTtl1’?01087  beC°meS  tbe  pathol°gy  of  the  cell  at  large 

outwairinfluen3cef7nd  ',(itSiVarlOUS  aCtiVlties  “d  -actions  to 
re  j nenees,  and  its  transmission  of  its  own  characters 

occupies  200  pa^rwitfth11686  thingS  intellIglbly-  Dr-  Adami' 

chemistry  of  the  celf  which6  tl0"”,81  anatomy-  Physiology,  and 
heredity.  Ail  this  is  verv  16838  hlm  t0  tbe  Problems  of 

more  modern  views  of  th^  h " * WrHten  and  deals  with  the 
under  more  g0  on  "“bin  the  cells 

various  causes  of  disease  is  °U8'  Th6  treatment  of  the 
that  he  spends  less  8paCe  Ln  n ° th#t  in  m°8t  books’  ip 
kind  of  bacterium  and  animal  n “T  de6criptions  of  every 
studied  to  far  wbich  can  be 

jects.  Two  or  three  of  these  chant  pecial  hooks  on  these  sub- 
review  of  malformatlon^aUn  PribamtdeV.°ted  l°  8 g“ 
proportions  that  any  general  nalhM  , 3 1 °'  Buch  enormous 
u>amy.  The  next  8e“  whfch  !fi  i8  W'8e  to  treal  It  sum- 
fever  and  immunity  is  admirable  a*  lnflammation  with 
Br.  Adami's  previous  monograph  unon  -T  miSht  expect  from 
ing  of  repair,  hypertrophy  regenJ rati ,8mrnation-  In  speak- 
accept  Weigert's  idea  as  ...  8 neratfon,  etc.,  he  refuses  tn 
'""r»  ™.  in. *•»  m, 


and  yet  Dr._Adami  presents  the  opposite  views  so  tat: 
one  can  scarcely  help  wavering  and  finally  accepting  J 
Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  on  both  sides  and  Dr.  j - 
would  be  the  last  to  maintain  a narrow  point  of  dew, 
ing  of  tumors  he  considers  the  routine  material  addin' 
his  plan  of  dividing  tumors  into  “lepidlc"  and  "hylic'  a 
ing  as  they  are  derived  from  lining  cells  or  from  solid  & 
This,  it  seems,  is  merely  a restatement  of  the  idea  wbidfc. 
mann  first  put  forth  and  which  has  been  in  the  minds  o!i 
that  probably  it  would  be  simpler  and  easier  to  give . 
attempt  to  trace  tissues  back  to  their  origins,  and  to  ec 
oneself  with  their  adult  form  as  a basis  for  their  aorpSi 
classification  so  that  a covering  layer  of  cells  without 
ular  substance  is,  for  Hansemann,  epithelium  no  matt-r  >. 
its  primary  source,  and  tumors  springing  from  it  are  lc 
accordingly.  • 

It  seems  of  temporary  importance  at  any  rate  to  strive 
these  histogenetic  questions  with  reference  to  turnon  ft 
discovery  of  the  etiological  factors  underlying  the  tbue 
the  vital  characters  of  the  cells  involved  will  surely  render '. 
a great  part  of  that. 

The  discussions  of  regressive  tissue  changes  are  ep 
good  and  the  volume  ends  wtih  their  ultimate  outcome— >- 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  the  printing  a . 
enough,  the  illustrations  are  fair — it  is  by  no  means  rich); 
trated  and  with  the  exception  of  diagrams  and  a 1?»  n 
plates,  nearly  all,  at  least  in  the  second  volume,  are  Iron ; 
graphs.  Literature  references  are  given  at  times  bit  tit  * 
not  very  complete  nor  always  accurate— on  page  *Si ,l 
and  page  445  volume  1,  the  work  of  Opie  has  been  «»• 
but  quite  unfairly  ascribed  to  the  present  reviewer. 

On  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  lest  *• 
pathology  in  the  English  language.  It  brings  for** 
usual  material  and  discusses  all  the  morbid  proc» 1 “ ~ 
omical  changes  and  the  problems  connected  w 
eminent  fairness,  clearness  and  sanity.  It  errs  per 
as  far  as  the  mere  medical  student  is  concern  11 
of”  profusion  and  in  theoretical  discussion.  It  8 “ 
the  work  of  a man  whose  mind  is  filled  with  t e 
in  all  their  colors,  of  the  lesions  he  has  just  seen  at  j - 
table,  or  with  the  movements  of  levers  com 
heart  of  his  experimental  animal,  as  tha  ° ^ 

person  who  rememberB  these  things  and  o ^ 
explanations  which  are  by  no  means  so  c ear 


Merck's  Manual  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Fourth 

<£  Co.:  New  York,  1911.) 

This  small  pocket-book  will  be  found  v.: 

titioners.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  . 
as  in  actual  use  to-day  by  American  Physic  a ' the  & 
Indications  and  Prescription  Formulas  for  * n c[  y 
Medica,  and  Bedside  Diagnosis;  3,  C>a8S‘  , ^ & 
ments;  and  4,  Miscellany.  It  is  neatly  P 
safely  recommended. 

What  Shall  I Eatt  By  Dn.  F.  X.  Goubacb. 

CIS  J.  Rebmax.  Price,  *1.50.  (New  York.  Hem 

1911.)  jiwT 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what  view  ^ , 
work  for  it  is  evidently  intended  both  ^ 

eral'  reader  although  it  can  hardly  be  re  ^ sl](> : 
for  either  of  them,  which  is  generally  6 
Of  the  importance  of  proper  diet  there  is  no 
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ch  article  of  food  in  particular  diseases.  There  is  every- 
i a tendency  to  quote  such  varying  opinions  that  one  is 
»ntly  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  really  advised.  On  the 
debated  question  of  vegetarianism  there  is  rather  a good 
n in  which  the  writer  takes  the  view  that  it  is  by  no 
3 advisable  for  general  application;  it  may  be  a good  regi- 
tor  many  but  does  not  suit  all. 

;re  are  a number  of  very  curious  statements  here  and 
Thus  the  opinion  is  quoted  “ that  meat  is  not  an  aliment 
the,  mind.”  Again  meat  is  forbidden  in  “ colonial  diseases,” 
;ver  these  may  be.  The  author  refers  to  a case  of  his  own 
lich  a man  contracted  typhoid  fever  “ from  eating  a par- 
! that  was  too  far  advanced.”  Of  course  he  did  not  con- 
typhoid  fever  from  any  such  cause.  He  may  have  suffered 
one  of  the  forms  of  meat  poisoning  which  sometimes  re- 
e typhiod  fever.  In  many  places  it  is  a little  difficult  to 
what  the  author  means,  as  when  he  says  that  “ the 
tics  form  a family  that  disregards  all  restrictions  as  to 
vith  the  utmost  audacity.”  Then  we  find  the  statement 
bread  is  a source  of  “ humoral  acidity,"  which  sounds 
ms  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Coffee  is  referred  to  as  a "nerve  food”;  it  certainly  is 
r a curious  use  of  terms  in  a work  devoted  to  a discussion 
:t.  The  author  condemns  the  drinking  of  water  before  or 
eating  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  sweeping  statement, 
irobability  is  that  many  people  are  greatly  aided  by  taking 
before  meals.  Neither  does  he  give  any  reason  for  the 
iient  that  ice  water,  or  even  cold  water,  is  “ ever  harmful.” 
the  discussion  of  alcohol  the  following  comment  is  made: 
mally  alcohol  acts  through  the  kidneys.  It  is  burned  up 
and  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.” 
certainly  seems  rather  a curious  statement.  Then  again 
jl  is  described  as  being  a nervine  and  is  stated  to  cause  a 
loil  of  excessive  excitation,  which  is  fatally  followed  by 

unced  depression ” This  succession  of  alternatives 

d to  lay  the  foundation  for  gastritis  and  cirrhosis  of  the 

t the  book  is  intended  for  popular  reading  is  shown  by 
lclusion  of  a glossary.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 
een  more  carefully  edited.  Thus  we  find  that  atheroma 
ned  as  a tumor.  This  is  perhaps  interesting  as  a guide  to 
rivation  of  the  term  but  of  course  is  not  accurate  in  refer- 

0 its  usage  in  this  work  or  in  medical  writing. 

can  not  see  that  a book  such  as  this  is  of  any  value.  It 
likely  that  it  will  be  of  any  special  help  to  the  members 
profession  and  certainly  for  the  public  it  can  not  be  re- 

1 as  a satisfactory  guide.  Take  such  a statement  as  this, 
babit  of  finishing  every  meal  with  a bit  of  cheese  often 
i proves  fatal  to  men  of  the  world.”  This  suggests  many 
ms  which  no  doubt  occur  to  the  reader.  Such  a statement 

one  distrust  the  writer  of  it  as  a good  guide  in  matters 
t.  Altogether  the  reading  of  this  work  will  give  the 
il  reader  much  more  amusement  than  profit,  but  even  so 
not  be  advised  as  worth  the  time. 

•tical  Medical  Dictionary.  By  Thomas  Lathrop  Stedman, 
M.,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Price,  $5.  (New  York:  William 
>od  d-  Co.,  1911.) 

Stedman  has  had  much  experience  in  editing  medical 
and  this  dictionary  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  his  learning 
ill.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  best,  of  its  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
Those  interested  in  the  origin  of  words  will  take  especial 
stion  in  using  it.  since,  so  far  as  possible,  the  editor  has 


words  made  from  both  Greek  and  Latin,  but  whenever  possible 
a pure  Greek  or  Latin  word.  Such  efforts  are  however,  as  Dr. 
Stedman  well  recognizes,  often  vain.  Take  for  example  the 
word  “ appendicitis,”  which  is  a barbarism  but  it  is  so  well  estab- 
lished by  use  that  there  is  no  hope  of  changing  it.  Dr.  Stedman 
shows  that  the  proper  term  would  be  “ scolecoiditis  this  sounds 
strange  to  our  ears,  but  had  it  been  as  long  in  use  as  appendi- 
citis, it  would  be  no  stranger  to  us  than  many  surgical  terms 
commonly  used.  Purity  of  language  should  be  aimed  at  by  all 
who  wish  to  write  correctly  and  this  is  all  important  in  scientific 
language.  Therefore  this  dictionary  will  be  especially  helpful 
to  all  medical  authors. 

What  matter  to  admit  in  a dictionary  and  how  it  should  be 
arranged  (set  up  in  type)  are  largely  questions  to  be  left  to 
the  editor’s  taste.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  Dr.  Stedman  but  as  to  the  introduction  of 
chemical  terms  and  signs  there  may  well  be  a difference  of 
opinion.  By  admitting  these  Dr.  Stedman  has  made  his  diction- 
ary more  complete  than  any  other.  His  use  of  the  Basle  Anat- 
omical Nomenclature  is  but  another  proof  of  the  really  scientific 
quality  of  the  work.  The  proper  selection  of  illustrations  for  any 
dictionary  is  always  a puzzle  but  those  found  in  this  one  may 
be  said  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  in  any. 

The  publishers  as  well  as  Dr.  Stedman  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  this  new  dictionary,  which  all  medical  writers  will  be  glad 
to  possess.  The  make-up  of  the  volume  is  pleasing;  the  paper 
is  good,  the  type  excellent  both  in  size  and  distinctness,  so  that 
with  admirable  spacing  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  made  a 
pleasure. 

Diseases  of  the  Oenito-Urinary  Organs.  By  Edwabd  L.  Keyes, 
Jb„  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Price,  $6.00.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  tf 
Co.,  1910.) 

This  work  of  Keyes  is  probably  one  of  the  best  that  has  so 
far  been  published  for  the  general  use  of  the  student.  The 
subject  is  dealt  with  clearly  and  concisely,  yet  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly.  The  Illustrations,  which  are  found  in  pro- 
fusion, are  for  the  most  part  very  good.  The  text  is  well  writ- 
ten and  makes  very  interesting  reading. 

The  author  has  adapted  the  theory  of  Ciechanowski  concern- 
ing the  etiology  of  prostatic  hypertrophy.  This  very  attractive 
theory,  which  holds  that  chronic  prostatitis  is  the  direct  cause 
of  hypertrophy  has,  however,  very  little  to  support  it  from  a 
statistical  or  pathological  standpoint. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  chapters 
on  syphilis. 

The  volume  as  a whole  is  replete  with  practical  information, 
and  will  prove  to  be  a useful  and  valuable  guide,  not  only  to  the 
general  practitioner  and  student,  but  also  to  the  specialist. 

Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases.  By  Alvah  H.  Doty,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  (New  York  and 
London:  D.  Appleton  iG  Co.,  1911.) 

This  little  book  of  less  than  300  pages  is  a valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  dealing  with  infectious  diseases,  expressing  as 
it  does  the  point  of  view  of  a health  officer  with  many  years' 
experience  in  this  field.  Such  diseases  as  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
typhus  fever,  plague  and  cholera  are  presented  in  detail  from 
the  sanitary  standpoint,  and  the  proper  preventive  measures  to 
be  employed  in  these  diseases  emphasized.  The  older  theories 
which  seek  to  account  for  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  by 
fomites,  are  contrasted  with  the  newer  theories  in  which  the 
r61e  of  insects  and  bacillus  carriers  occupy  a position  of  primary 
importance.  The  author  is  somewhat  dogmatic  in  his  treatment 
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of  the  subject,  frequently  expressing  his  personal  individual 
opinion  without  giving  his  readers  the  facts  and  observations 
upon  which  his  opinions  are  based.  There  is  but  little  citation 
of  authority,  and  a frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition  of  state- 
ments of  genera]  import.  The  subjects  of  disinfection  and  dis- 
infectants are  particularly  well  handled.  Despite  a rather  ob- 
struse  style  a^dtaj^efteral,  rather  than  a special  discussion  of  the 
' ? j&ilje&NiyRfer,  the  Book  may  be  recommended  to  medical  stu- 
.^^ts^tdr^Bted  jin  preventive  medicine. 

j-  ---t 

' o DU  •FaebCs  set  Sauglings  und  des  Kindes.  Die  Bedeutung  Und 
Technik  Jhrer  Ujitersuchung.  Von  Db.  Adolf  F.  Hecht. 
j • fiBVrlin  und  Wien:  Urban  & Schwarzenberg, 


*im.\ 

This  monograph  on  the  feces  of  infants  and  children  treats 
in  an  exhaustive  manner  the  composition  of  the  feces  in  the 
norm  and  under  pathological  conditions,  noting  the  significance 
of  the  result  obtained  thus  far.  The  methods  of  the  examination 
of  the  feces  are  given  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  the  book 
very  valuable  for  workers  in  this  field.  The  book  is  not  only 
of  value  to  the  pediatrician  but  will  be  welcomed  by  the  student 
of  nutrition.  g A 


A Text-book  of  Bacteriology : A Practical  Treatise  for  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jb., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  Hans 
Zinsseb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto,  California.  (New  York  and 
London:  D.  Appleton  it  Co.,  1310.) 

The  appearance  of  a new  text-book  in  any  subject  relating 
to  the  medical  sciences  is  not  usually  a matter  for  congratula- 
tion, but  the  publication  of  a new  treatise  on  bacteriology  in 
910  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Hiss,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  now 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 
may  be  regarded  in  an  entirely  different  light.  In  addition  to 
a number  of  fairly  mediocre  text-books  in  this  field  which  the 

tCuuMlo^H  I"461118  haVe  Uad  t0  r6ly  Upon  for  some  y^rs, 

two  publications  of  surpassing  value  have  appeared  within  a 

°ne  the  careful  P“king  American 

Text-book  of  Bal  Harri8'  ^ the  °ther  tha  G" 

Chicago”11  L^r  ^8y.by.E  °-  University  of 


b0°kS  ^ recommended 

I mZt  Z hHilB  and  Zinsser’s  «»  thus 

» is  far  more  comprehensiv^tanfr  tWa  S“bjeCt  in  EnS“sh- 
previously  mentioned,  and  the  ha“  e’ther  °f  those 


scientific  investigation  of  th  * reputatiou  of  lt»  authors  for 
guarantee  ofle  eiCellel»  r 6St  CharaCter  is  at  a 
able  to  utilize  this  text-book  'in  ^ ™,°rk'  We  have  now  been 
ology  and  our  experience  in  its  tltea?bins  tw0  classes  in  baeteri- 
expectatlons  formed  originally  T’7  f’ulfllled  th«  highest 

a strong  conservative  tone  is^aniW18'1®’11  tb®  whole  volume 
without  due  evidence,  doubt  is  alwavs  FaCtS  Bre  not  accePted 
tunlty  tor  doubt  exists,  and  awT®4  when  ‘be  oppor- 
various  Interpretations  which  calhe dr  ^ made  t0T  the 
servations.  can  be  from  reported  ob- 


I deals  with  the  General  Biology  of  Bacteria  and  i J 
of  Bacteriological  Study,  Section  II  with  Infection  and  laJ 
Section  III  with  Pathogenic  Microorganisma  Mbit] 
Diseases  of  Unknown  Etiology,  and  Section  V with  Bar.-  ] 
Air,  Soil,  Water  and  Milk.  In  the  first  section  the  hiaar./ 
of  the  subject  is  well  presented  but  possibly  toocm®;; 
work  so  pretentious  as  this  and  in  our  opinion  the  jr 
fundamental  value  of  Koch’s  early  wort  on  taea , 
properly  indicated.  It  was  Koch's  work  on  anthrax  is 
began  a new  era  in  bacteriology,  and  his  discoi-r  c 
tubercle  bacillus  and  the  cholera  vibrio  that  directed  £• 
tion  of  the  medical  public  to  this  field.  The  chapters 
to  the  biological  activities  of  bacteria  are  clearly  site 
in  those  dealing  with  microscopic  study  and 
and  with  the  preparation  of  cultural  media,  there  is  inj 
of  detail  gratifying  alike  to  instructor  and 
In  Section  II  on  Infection  and  Immunity  nearly 
and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  and  nary 
phase  of  it  is  considered.  Toxins,  antitoxins,  lyslna  i-7 
precipitins,  opsonins,  aggressins,  and  anaphylaxis  in  r 
sidered  in  detail.  The  theories  of  immunity  are 
great  clarity  and  are  not  too  much  amplified.  Espeeulc- 
is  laid  upon  the  technique  of  serum  reactions,  nuteffi 
presented  in  text-books  and  upon  the  practical  beard; 
facts  and  problems  of  immunity  upon  the  science  of  • 
Section  III  is  devoted  to  the  Pathogenic  Mown 
which  affect  man.  They  are  described  with  great  aM 
the  lesions  with  which  they  are  associated  In  sari 
they  produce  in  animals  are  carefully  portrayed. 
be  praised  is  the  description  of  the  cultural  read® 
organisms  as  the  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus,  e 
bacillus  and  the  dysentery  bacillus.  In  this  section i to 
have  made  no  particular  attempt  to  apply 
names.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  unwise  proc 
scientific  standpoint,  but  possibly  justified  in  a • 
ten  primarily  for  students  of  medicine.  The  ' 
leprosy  bacillus  was  evidently  prepared  before  • 
organism  by  Clegg  in  the  Philippine  Islan  s an  ^ 
Orleans,  although  the  book  apparently  wen  o . 
important  investigations  of  these  authors 
This  is  extremely  unfortunate  since  it  ren  e 
vision  of  this  chapter  necessary  and  fails  " ‘ ' 

to  give  any  credit  to  investigators  who  aTC  ^ ^ 
vating  organisms  which  have  defied  tea  ^ . 
foremost  men  in  the  field  of  bacteriology, 
of  American  workers,  the  solution  of  t ee  ... 

is  not  presented,  but  this  may  be  excus 
text-book  is  devoted  to  the  organisms  w 
value  of  this  work,  however,  and  the  I ^ns 
out  by  Dorset,  McBride  and  Bolton,  a ^ ^ 
a filterable  virus,  to  problems  of  n 60  been  made  m 
general  subject  of  immunity,  mighty  as  one  e! " r | 


for  reporting  in  detail  what  we 


est  contributions  of  American  bacterio  g 0jtK 

In  Section  IV,  devoted  to  Diseases  on  ^...v 
Section  V,  on  Bacteria  in  Air,  Soil,  nralt,ifi 

points  of  importance  in  this  connec  io 

and  concisely.  , b.tj  to ® : 

The  book  is  highly  to  be  commen  bestutf 
student  and  the  practicing  physician. 


a need  long  ^ * 


the  Instructor  it  satisnes  a uccu  tf 

ject  of  bacteriology,  and  will,  we  % 

most  popular  text-books  on  this  su  e 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  ROBERT  KOCH. 

By  William  W.  Ford,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H., 

Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Ehrlich,  possibly  the  greatest  mind  in  modern  medical 
y,  certainly  the  most  prolific  investigator  in  those 
Medical  Science  in  which  his  path  has  lain,  said  when 
ed  that  our  entire  knowledge  of  the  infectious  diseases 
various  related  branches  of  learning  rests  upon  the 
ons  which  he  established ; that  he  devised  the  methods 
ave  science  the  posibility  of  solving  the  problems  in 
,y  on  an  exact  experimental  basis,  the  problems  of 
y which  Pasteur  for  the  first  time  freed  from  the  con- 
' pure  empiricism:  and  that  even  in  the  realm  of  ex- 
al  therapy  Koch  holds  the  first  place,  since  he  taught 
1 how  to  transmit  the  infectious  diseases  artificially 
mal  to  animal,  thus  enabling  us  to  apply  therapeutic 
experimentally. 

faise  by  Ehrlich  seems  at  first  an  extravagant  tribute 
ition  for  a devoted  friend  and  an  honored  colleague ; 
we  remember  that  every  well-trained  physician  and 

ithe  present  generation  uses  in  his  daily  work  the 
which  came  from  the  investigations  of  Koch ; that 
erly  organized  medical  school  and  hospital  has  a 
? founded  on  the  methods  which  Koch  devised  and 
Jtus  which  he  invented;  that  every  municipality  in 
(gainst  the  great  pestilences  of  the  world,  cholera, 
js,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  in  the  efforts  to 
f its  citizens  milk,  water,  and  food  which  cannot 
e vehicle  of  infection,  depends  for  its  preventive 
x>n  the  doctrines  which  Koch  proved ; when  we  re- 
11  modern  bacteriology  has  been  made  possible  by 

i 


the  discoveries  of  Robert  Koch,  then  we  are  minded  to  regard 
Ehrlich’s  tribute  as  expressing  even  less  than  the  truth. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Koch’s  life  and 
study  for  a moment  his  early  publications  to  try  and  determine 
why  he  occupies  such  a pre-eminent  place  in  medical  science. 
Robert  Koch  was  born  in  Klausthal  in  the  province  of  Hanover 
on  December  11,  1843.  According  to  Gaffky,  who  has  given 
us  the  most  intimate  account  of  his  teacher  and  predecessor 
at  the  Institut  fur  Infe clc tions-Krankheiten,  Koch’s  family 
had  lived  in  Klausthal  for  a number  of  generations,  and  had 
been  for  some  years  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  His 
father  was  a man  of  considerable  scientific  attainment,  whose 
reputation  spread  beyond  the  little  district  in  which  his  activi- 
ties were  centered,  and  who  was  honored  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment with  the  title  of  Bergrath,  or  as  we  may  say  expert 
mining  engineer.  Koch  himself  was  one  of  thirteen  children, 
two  daughters  and  eleven  sons.  Two  brothers  dying  in  infancy 
left  him  among  the  eldest  of  the  sons.  His  mother  was  a hard- 
working woman,  whose  domestic  cares  and  responsibilities  pre- 
vented her  from  devoting  much  attention  to  the  rearing  of  her 
numerous  progeny,  and  his  father  from  the  nature  of  his  work 
was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from  the  home  for  much  of 
his  time.  Koch  was  thus  left  to  grow  up  in  a crowd  of  wild 
and  untrained  boys.  He  attended  the  Klausthal  Gymnasium, 
in  which,  contemporary  accounts  tell  us,  the  instruction  was 
poor  and  discipline  lax.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  school 
life,  was  an  excellent  athlete,  was  a member  of  a school  society 
known  as  Concordia,  and  sang,  but  without  great  success,  in 
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a choral  union,  or  as  we  would  express  it,  was  a member 
of  the  Glee  Club.  During  his  school  life  his  chief  outside 
occupation  was  with  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  long 
rides  and  walks  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  surrounding 
Harz  country.  He  early  showed  a passion  for  natural  science 
and  made  numerous  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  and  small 
animals.  His  reading  along  the  lines  of  geology',  zoology  and 
botany  was  extensive  and  during  his  entire  life  and  work  he 
kept  up  this  active  interest  in  the  branches  of  learning  collat- 
eral to  the  science  of  medicine.  Koch  thus  enjoyed  in  his  early 
youth  the  free  out-door  life  of  a boy  brought  up  in  the  country, 
developing  a rugged  physique  and  great  powers  of  endurance. 

He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a merchant,  the  rapidly 
growing  commercial  cities  of  northern  Germany  like  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  with  their  world-wide  commerce  offering  the  sons 
of  Government  officials  peculiar  advantages  for  a practical  ca- 
reer. About  the  year  1860,  however,  the  worldly  condition  of 
the  father  was  greatly  improved — we  do  not  know  the  exact 
source  of  this  enhancement  of  income — and  he  was  enabled 
to  offer  the  son  a University  training.  We  thus  find  Koch  in 
1862  leaving  the  Klausthal  Gymnasium,  wending  his  w'ay  to 
Gottingen  and  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  His  idea 
at  that  time  seems  to  have  been  to  train  himself  to  be  a ship- 
surgeon. 

At  the  time  Koch  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen  the 
faculty  there  included  a number  of  men  who  left  their  marks 
on  science.  The  senior  among  them  was  the  chemist  Friedrich 
Woehler,  who  in  1828  had  accomplished  the  synthesis  of  urea. 
Others  were  the  pathologist  W ilhelm  Krause  and  the  physiolo- 
gist George  Meissner.  By  far  the  most  important  man  in 
Gottingen,  however,  was  the  anatomist  Jacob  Henle,  whose 
scientific  work  and  mental  grasp  were  so  wide  that  his  writings 
covered  the  field  of  physiology  and  pathology  as  well  as  an- 
atomy. It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  Koch  came 
into  intimate  relationship  with  Henle,  who  evidently  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1865,  the  medical  faculty  offered  a prize  for  the 
best  dissertation  upon  the  structure  of' the  uterine  nerves.  In 
the  competition  which  resulted,  two  prizes  were  awarded,  one 
to  Robert  Koch  for  a thesis  which  boTe  the  title  Ueber  das 
Vorkommen  von  Oanglienzellen  an  den  Nerven  des  Uterus 
and  was  inscribed  with  the  Latin  motto,  Nunquam  otiosus  • a 
second  prize  going  to  a fellow-landsman  of  Koch’s,  Adolf  Polle 
Four  weeks  later  on  July  18,  1865,  Koch  was  appointed  assist- 
ant  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of  which  Krause  was  the 
director.  This  appointment  offered  him  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a thorough  training  in  pathological  and  microscopy 
cal  technique,  a training  which  gave  him  afterwards  the  ability 
to  guide  his  early  footsteps  groping  in  the  ,wi/ 
microorganisms  by  the  true  light  of  pathological  anatomT  At 
the  same  time  that  Koch  served  as  assistant  in  r>27  i 

- 

to  the  lower 


animals  but  endeavored  to  work  out  the  problem  by  r_ 
himself  the  subject  of  experimentation.  He  ate  half  *r. 
of  butter  daily  and  estimated  his  output  of  succinic acic.  : 
fortunately  he  undertook  these  experiments  in  the  hot  or 
summer  and  after  five  administrations  of  this  fit-tih 
his  stomach  revolted,  he  developed  a violent  attack «! 
catarrh  and  was  compelled  to  finish  his  work  upon  the*- 
sitive  animals.  ' 

In  January,  1866,  Koch  finished  his  academic  career.;  - 
the  cMinen  rigoromm  with  the  mark  trim  an 
three  days  later  was  given  his  doctor’s  degree  onriii  ■ 
sion  he  delivered  in  Latin  an  address  on  the  subject u » 
Acid  in  the  Human  Body.”  Owing  probably  to  his  j-f  - 
thesis  on  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  uterus,  he  was  rot  sty 
to  present  a thesis  on  taking  his  degree.  In  Marclmik 
year  Koch  passed  the  state  examination  in  Hanoter. 
spent  the  intervening  time  in  postgraduate  study  in  Bahi - 
then  became  an  assistant  in  the  General  Hospital  in  H-- 
for  a short  term  of  three  months  and  in  October  i,v-  ■ 
as  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  Iangerhif-. 
the  city  of  Hanover,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1^ 
practiced  for  a short  time  in  the  little  town  of  Sent 
1869  moved  to  Rakwitz  in  the  Province  of  Posen,  fe 
wife  he  enlisted  as  a surgeon  in  the  Pranco-Prus*  - 
after  his  return  in  1872  secured  the 
or  district  physician  in  the  town  of  Wollstein 
Here  in  Wollstein  Koch  remained  for  years  ter 
in  a general  country  practice  of  medicine.  !'L 
to  take  long  rides  over  rough  country  roads  J ; ■ 
night,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  a PMPe  11  - 
circumstances.  He  was  out  of  touch  wit  1 1 „ _ 
which  he  loved.  He  was  outside  the  circle0 . 
tivity,  the  stimulus  to  great  endeavor.  ” J • i 
of  Koch’s  arrival  in  Wollstein,  we  know  i 
self  unceasingly  in  attempts  to  sohe  the  mo 
tions  in  medicine  of  his  day  and  genera  io  ^ 
fitted  up  for  himself  a laboratory,  setting  ^ ... 
his  consulting  room  for  this  purpose. 

vi#l  1- 


mediately  after  his  arrival  there  he  purchase^ ' 
scope  and  a microtome  and  that  in  1S 1 


was 


unwilling  to  limit  his  observations 


*-'■ — j. — ii . n„e  of  vhn- 

he  installed  a piece  of  apparatus,  the  _ 

learned  in  the  Physiological  Insti  e a 
tor  or  thermostat  which  could  be  'ep  a . ^ 
We  know  that  Koch  devoted  all  lus  BPar®  ,1®: 
disease  of  animals  widely  sprea  m 6 riea  out  a- ' 
anthrax  or  splenic  fever,  and  « ,e 
experiments  in  his  study  of  this  lseas  .^-5: 
Koch  did  not  lapse  into  the  respec  ts]5!i; 

position  in  life  and  his  profession^ l «*  n, 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Someth‘  g tion  at! 
chief  pleasure  was  the  amateur  co^^. 
plants  and  animals,  something  0 ^ 

was  surrounded  in  the  years  a ° oD1ctbin?  » 

tion  of  his  teacher  and  master  e®  • goniet!te 

kept  Robert  Koch  from  degenerating 
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cting  duties  of  a country  practice.  During  the  first 
ars  of  this  period  Koch  seems  to  have  said  nothing  of 
k and  only  in  the  year  1876  when  he  was  thirty-three 
Id,  and  ten  years  after  his  graduation  from  Gottingen 
■ inkling  of  his  results  reach  the  scientific  world, 
nderstand  the  significance  of  Koch’s  first  publication 
t glance  for  a moment  at  the  bacteriological  work  which 
d it.  For  100  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  micro- 
y Athanasius  Kircher  and  the  improvement  in  lenses 
uwenhoek,  which  revealed  to  the  astonished  eye  the 
ss  structures  belonging  to  a finer  world,  the  attention  of 
;ators  was  centered  upon  these  minute  bodies  and  specu- 
■as  rife  as  to  the  possible  role  they  might  play  in  nature, 
fused  were  the  ideas  of  scientists,  nevertheless,  and  so 
g were  the  findings  of  the  microscope  that  the  great 
t Linnaeus  grouped  all  the  microscopic  living  forms 
ne  division  which  he  named  “ chaos.”  Gradually,  how- 
ore  and  more  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from 
ay  observations.  Plenciz,  for  instance,  in  an  accurate 
; of  the  symptoms  of  disease  brought  forward  convinc- 
uments  for  the  doctrine  of  “ contagium  vivum.”  Spal- 
and  later  Sehultze  pointed  out  that  the  development 
g organisms  was  the  cause  of  putrefaction  and  Muller 
irenberg  by  exact  morphological  studies  demonstrated 
itcnce  of  constant  differences  in  the  various  bodies  seen 
e microscope.  The  year  1837  was  especially  fruitful  in 
lions  of  permanent  scientific  value.  In  this  year  Donne 
id  for  the  first  time  living  microorganisms  in  patholog- 
iditions.  In  pus  from  a syphilitic  chancre  he  found 
forms  which  he  termed  vibrios,  and  with  material  con- 
these  vibrios  he  inoculated  the  skin  of  the  thigh  in 
his  patients.  On  the  following  day  he  noted  the  ap- 
3 of  a typical  pustule  containing  a sero-purulent  fluid 
i vibrios  like  the  original  were  to  be  found.  Despite 
that  Donne  obtained  these  vibrios  from  cases  of  typical 
and  showed  that  they  contained  infectious  material, 
lot  convinced  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

>,  in  1844,  he  announced  that  the  vibrios  previously 
e in  all  probability  accidentally  present  on  the  surface 
lancre.  In  the  year  1837  also  Cagniard-Latour  and 
i each  made  independently  the  observation  that  the 
and  bodies  first  found  by  Leeuwenhoek  in  beer  and 
Id  be  seen  to  increase  and  multiply  step  by  step  as  the 
tion  of  the  beer  and  wine  advanced £>They  suggested 
e bodies  were  minute  plants  and  the  cause  of  the  fer- 
a,  Turpin  later  giving  them  the  name  Torula  cere-  j 
he  idea  that  disease  and  fermentation  were  similar 
was  by  no  means  new  to  medicine  and  if  the  one 
to  the  growth  of  microorganisms,  the  other  might 
le  to  this  factor.  In  the  year  1837,  we  thus  have  the 
: formulation  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  which 
kn  any  definite  observations.  This  year  also  saw  the 
Sby  Bassi  that  museardine,  the  contagious  disease  of 


gave  instant  confirmation  to  the  theories  of  Latour  and 
Schwann.  Soon  all  sorts  of  microscopic  forms  were  described 
in  diseased  conditions  and  their  etiological  relationship  to  these 
conditions  accepted  without  question,  but  the  resulting  confus- 
ion was  so  great  and  the  bar  to  further  progress  so  strong  that 
Jacob  Henle,  then  a Privat-doeent  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
was  stimulated  to  challenge  the  claims  of  the  many  investiga- 
tors who  attributed  disease  to  bacteria.  In  1S40  in  his  Patho- 
logische  Untersucliungen,  in  an  essay  entitled  Von  den  Mias- 
men  und  Contagien  %ind  von  den  mia-smatisch-contagioscn 
Krankheiten,  he  called  attention  to  the  various  conditions 
which  had  to  be  established  in  order  to  show  that  bacteria  were 
the  cause  of  disease.  “ Before  microscopic  forms,”  said  Henle, 
“ can  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  contagion  in  man  they  must 
be  found  constantly  in  the  contagious  material,  they  must  be 
isolated  from  it  and  their  strength  tested.”  The  postulates  of 
Henle  seem  so  near  the  truth  as  we  see  it  today,  that  we  are  apt 
to  transfer  them  directly  from  the  science  of  1840  to  the 
science  of  1900,  forgetting  that  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the 
time  Henle  wrote  could  give  him  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  morphological  and  physiological  properties  of  bacteria  as 
at  present  understood. 

Nevertheless  the  rigid  proof  demanded  by  Henle,  made  the 
most  profound  impression  upon  the  thought  of  his  day.  The 
wild  and  reckless  speculation  ceased.  Fortunately  the  work 
went  on  and  the  observations  continued.  During  the  next 
decade  a host  of  parasites  was  described,  many  of  them  be- 
longing, we  now  know,  to  the  higher  fungi,  and  to  this  period 
we  owe  such  terms  as  oidium,  aspergillus,  trichophyton,  and 
leptothrix. 

In  the  year  1837  Pasteur  following  the  lead  of  Spallanzani 
and  Sehultze,  by  his  demonstration  of  the  special  resistance  to 
heat  of  certain  bacterial  structures  which  we  now  recognize  as 
spores,  dispelled  from  the  world  the  fascinating  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  He  next  showed  that  as  Latour  and 
Schwann  had  taught  for  beer  and  wine,  the  fermentation  which 
resulted  in  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acid  was  also  occasioned 
by  microorganisms  which  differed  from  each  other  in  morpho- 
logical and  biological  characteristics  and  that  the  diseases  of 
wine  and  beer  were  accompanied  bv  other  forms  than  those 
found  under  normal  conditions.  He  thus  established  on  a firm 
basis  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  definite  kinds  of  micro- 
organisms having  definite  physiological  properties.  Pasteur, 
however,  was  interested  largely  in  the  study  of  microscopic 
organisms  in  bulk,  and  in  determining  the  effects  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  these  organisms  under  different 
conditions.  He  had  little  or  no  interest  in  morphological 
studies  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  pure  cultures  and  of 
studying  the  action  of  isolated  species  apparently  was  not 
clearly  faced  by  him. 

These  observations  upon  fermentation  were  confirmed  almost 
at  once,  but  in  an  indirect  way,  by  the  apothecary  Lemaire  who 
for  years  had  busied  himself  with  the  study  of  carbolic  acid. 
Lemaire  showed  that  the  addition  of  minute  traces  of  this  acid 
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to  fluids  fermenting  from  the  development  of  microorganisms 
stopped  this  action  while  the  addition  of  the  same  material  to 
solutions  containing  diastase  or  similar  substances  was  with- 
out effect.  The  carbolic,  according  to  Lemaire,  inhibited  the 
development  of  the  living  plants  but  could  not  stop  the  chemi- 
cal changes  superinduced  by  the  presence  of  the  true  ferments. 
The  importance  of  this  observation  did  not  escape  Lemaire,  who 
suggested  that  the  suppuration  of  wounds  might  be  prevented 
also  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,  if  the  suppuration  were 
really  due  to  living  parasites.  Shortly  after,  the  brilliant 
young  English  surgeon,  Joseph  Lister,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Pasteur’s  ideas  on  fermentation  and  its  relation  to  dis- 
ease, began  his  wonderful  experiments  upon  the  healing  of 
wounds.  He  seems  to  have  been  unfamiliar  with  Lemaire’s 
observations,  gaining  his  first  idea  as  to  the  efficacy  of  carbolic 
acid  in  the  destruction  of  microorganisms  from  the  work 
which  was  done  with  this  acid  in  the  disposal  of  sewage  near 
the  little  town  of  Carlisle.  The  observations  of  Lister,  by 
means  of  which  he  developed  his  antiseptic  technique,  form  one 
of  the  great  chapters  in  surgery  as  well  as  in  bacteriology  and 
we  all  know  how  far-reaching  the  influence  of  this  work  has 
been.  Lister  was  actuated  in  his  experiments,  however,  mainly 
by  the  idea  that  the  poisonous  germs  were  in  the  air  and  that 
their  access  to  the  wounds  must  be  prevented,  a point  of  view 
which  we  now  recognize  to  have  been  based  upon  insufficient 
knowledge  as  to  the  etiology  of  infections.  At  no  time  did 
he  offer  any  evidence  to  show  that  a definite  pathological  con- 
dition was  due  to  the  development  of  a particular  bacterial 
species. 

The  first  observation  of  a characteristic  microorganism  in 
a definite  disease  is  apparently  that  of  Pollender,  who,  in  1849, 
found  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  dead  of 
splenic  fever.  The  following  year  this  was  confirmed  by 
Davaine,  and  in  the  decade  from  1850-1860  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  anthrax  blood  was  testified  to  by  a number 
of  observers.  In  the  year  1860  Delafond  found  the  parasite 
not  only  in  affected  cattle  but  also  in  the  blood  of  animals 
inoculated  with  material  taken  from  the  natural  disease,  and 
three  years  later  Davaine,  impressed  by  the  work  of  Pasteur 
on  fermentation,  carried  out  still  more  convincing  experi- 
ments. Side  by  side  he  inoculated  animals  with  blood  contain- 
ing the  bacteria  and  blood  free  from  them,  observing  the 
development  of  anthrax  only  in  those  animals  which  had  re 
ceived  the  material  containing  the  organism.  Nevertheless, 
m all  these  experiments,  some  virus  in  the  blood  and  not  the 

!fg“lV18lbllUndel  the  microsc°Pc  be  the  cause 


of  the  disease.  The  proof  that  the  bacteria  seen  first  by  Pol- 
^ ^ent  of  splenic  fevt 


not  permit  the  isolation  of  individual  species,  and  <■> - 
different  kinds  of  organisms  appeared  that  Halliervu.- 
the  doctrine  of  pleomorphism,  the  doctrine  that  Bis- 
isms  could  change  their  size  and  shape,  developing  * : 
another.  Faulty  as  was  the  method  of  Haler  aid  ec 
were  his  conclusions,  he  nevertheless  again  diw  ice:: 
the  occurence  of  bacteria  in  various  pathological  condit : 
in  measles,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders  and  diphthera ' 
presence  of  bacteria  in  morbid  processes  was  atatfe: 
further  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  most  reliable  be 
tors  of  the  day,  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  1-: 
Cohn,  Oertel,  Eberth,  Klebs,  Kindfleisch,  von  Bedliii 
and  Waldeyer.  In  most  of  the  observations  at  thiifc 
ever,  various  cells,  cellular  detritus  of  organic  and  ini 
nature,  particles  of  fat  and  different  crystals  r 
together  as  living  organisms.  In  1871  von  Bedlir- 
found,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  individuals  dead  of ; ; 
puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  rheumatism,  sii 


with  a definite  structure  which  were  not 
by  acetic  acid  or  by  glycerine.  Such  bodies  were  « 
ganic  in  nature.  During  the  same  year  Waldeyer  d*r 
aggregations  of  minute  forms  which  were  evident!;  a 
in  the  heart  muscle  in  pyaemia  and  iu  the  pelvis  of  tb 
in  pyelonephritis,  and  a little  later  Weigert  found  V. 
the  reaction  described  by  von  Becklinghausenutht-- 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox.  Klebs  also  m In  - 
scribed his  microsporo-n  septmm  in  gun-s  a * 
granulation  tissue,  in  Astute,  in  diseased  bone-marn’.- 
cartilages  of  the  joints  in  arthritis,  and  in  dips*  ■ 
devised  methods  for  the  isolation  of  organisms  in  p ^ 
the  so-called  fractional  cultivation,  but  had  no » 
observations  of  so  many  competent  observers  a 
constantly  present  in  diseased  conditions  coup ? 
ure  to  demonstrate  organisms  in  the  norma  • 
be  explained  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
pathological  change.  The  »1»1. 
obscurity,  however,  since  no  proof  iV  _i/ink 


particular  variety  of  organism  seen 


with  the 


had  not  yet  been  brought  and  could  not  be  brought!  1 the 

rsj-  ar  body> 

freed  from  any  virus  or  poison  & 8 CUlt™ 

The  first  attempt  to  devise  a method  for 
morganism*  from  mixtures  is  or  n m * 8eParatlon 

nts  of  Hallier  m l fi  tP  y *“  m the  «- 
1866.  His  apparatus,  however,  did 
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derived  from  a previously  existing  ^ 

and  shape  and  with  the  same 
rendered  more  dense  moreover  y 
servers  as  Bilroth  and  Klebs,  a . j;., 

could  be  the  cause  of  the  moBt  diverse  P ^ 

pyaemia,  septicaemia,  puerperal  ev”’  P ^ 
theria,  and  cholera.  The  etiology  of 
cleared  up  by  the  demonstration  of  “P 
many  bacterial  forms  found  in  »ea 1 . ttte  0f  Fe*;: 

About  this  time  the  Botamca  ns 
in  Breslau  became  the  seat  of  active 


gations  upon  microorganisms. 


The  Homs  fwr 


b- -r-  . - , ■ 0 rpd  discoloration 

previously  been  discovered  in  i;.i,„j  hv  Ft* 
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Ehrenberg  and  its  cultivation  at 
Erdmann  on  potato.  The  pigmen  P !wnl  ,ti 
enabled  the  observer  to  follow  th®  « a|it;i 
generation,  and  cast  aside  as  contango 

loogle 


t of  media  in  Cohn’s  Institute.  He  was  unable  to  sepa- 
tixtures  of  organisms  into  their  constituent  elements. 
3r,  and  in  consequence  could  not  be  sure  his  colonies 
t contain  extraneous  species  haring  the  same  morphology 
microorganism  which  produced  the  pigment.  The  cry- 
cessity  was  for  a method  which  would  bring  about  the 
tion  of  one  organism  from  another  and  enable  the  ob- 
to  test  the  properties  of  isolated  species.  No  one  ap- 
ed this  necessity  more  than  Cohn  himself,  who  clearly 
at  until  the  different  bacteria  could  be  isolated,  in  pure 
3,  and  observed  over  long  periods  of  time,  no  certainty 
xist  as  to  the  origin  of  any  one  particular  organism  from 
xisting  organism  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  Neverthe- 
1 the  ground  of  the  various  investigations  relating  to  the 
ology  and  the  physiological  properties  of  bacteria,  Cohn 
loroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine 
ifferent  species  of  microorganisms  existed  in  nature, 
rg  from  each  other  in  form,  in  biological  reactions,  and 
mentative  activity.  The  proof  for  this  thesis,  which 
regarded  as  the  key-note  to  the  whole  science  of  bac- 
gy,  had  not  yet  been  brought.  Cohn  had  himself  dis- 
i the  sporulation  in  the  bacilli  and  had  predicted  that 
would  be  found  in  the  organism  of  splenic  fever.  As 
self  tells  us,  he  was  greatly  delighted  to  receive  a letter  on 
22,  1876,  from  a young  country  physician  in  Wollstein, 
Koch,  stating  that  he  had  succeeded  in  working  out  the 
:te  life-history  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  that  the  na- 
id  distribution  of  the  disease  could  be  fully  explained  by 
ide  in  which  the  organisms  developed  and  especially  by 
porulation,  the  sporulation  which  Cohn  had  predicted 
hich  he  himself  had  observed  under  the  microscope, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  carry  out  the  necessary  ex- 
its to  prove  these  claims  in  Cohn’s  own  Institute  and  his 

0 obtain  Cohn’s  judgment  of  their  value.  Cohn  at  once 
Koch  to  come  to  Breslau  and  on  April  30,  1876,  Koch, 

1 three-day  demonstration  before  Cohn  in  the  Botanical 
:e.  He  brought  with  him  many  of  his  preparations  and 
out  a number  of  fundamental  experiments.  He  showed 
ow  he  could  cultivate  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  sterile 
;rum  or  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  a bullock’s  ei'es,  and 
vent  through  a definite  phase  of  development.  During 
se  of  this  development  the  short  rods  originally  present 
lood  of  animals  dead  of  splenic  fever  grew  out  into  long 
or  chains  of  bacilli  in  each  of  which  a spore  appeared, 
pores  became  free  from  the  organisms  which  disinte- 
.nd  disappeared,  and  under  proper  conditions  of  tem- 

and  moisture  underwent  certain  peculiar  changes.  As 
of  these  chauges,  projecting  from  each  spore  there 
1 the  short  rod,  characteristic  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax 
}ed  in  the  blood  of  infected  animals.  Thus  the  com- 
e cycle  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  was  established,  the 
jplete  life  cycle  to  be  described  for  any  of  the  bacteria, 
j-ther  showed  Cohn  how  the  inoculation  of  animals 


jMujcu  cumameu  me  Dacinus  or  its  spores,  ana  omy  unaer 
these  conditions,  actually  inoculating  frogs,  mice,  and  rabbits 
with  infectious  material  in  Cohn’s  presence.  He  finally  proved 
to  Cohn  that  the  nature  and  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
could  be  amply  explained  by  the  facts  which  he  had  brought 
to  light  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  the  anthrax  bacillus. 
This  demonstration  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a number  of 
professors  in  the  University  of  Breslau  besides  Cohn,  notably 
the  physiologist  Leopold  Auerbach,  the  pathologist  Julius 
Cohnheim  and  his  assistant  Karl  Weigert,  and  Messrs.  Eidam, 
Lichtheim  and  Traube.  It  is  said  that  Cohnheim  was  so 
astonished  and  delighted  by  Koch  and  his  work  that  he  rushed 
back  to  the  Pathological  Institute,  called  his  assistants  together 
and  told  them  to  stop  their  work  and  hasten  to  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  where  they  could  see  the  demonstration  for  them- 
selves. He  said  Koch  had  made  a startling  discovery  which  in 
the  simplicity  and  exactness  of  the  methods  employed  was  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at  since  he  was  shut  off  in  his  life  from 
all  scientific  intercourse,  and  yet  everything  he  had  done  was 
absolutely  original  and  absolutely  complete.  “ It  leaves  noth- 
ing more  to  be  proved,”  said  Cohnheim.  “ I regard  it  as  the 
greatest  discovery  that  has  ever  been  made  with  bacteria,  and 
I believe  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  young  Robert 
Koch  will  surprise  and  shame  us  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
investigations.”  * 

The  work  on  anthrax  was  published  almost  immediately  in 
Cohn’s  Beitrdge  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen  in  July,  1876.  In 
a paper  of  over  forty  pages  Koch  describes  with  great  exactness 
the  many  experiments  he  had  conducted  with  the  organisms 
of  splenic  fever,  the  methods  he  had  employed  and  the  con- 
clusions which  could  be  drawn  from  his  work.  Not  only  was 
the  sporulation  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  proven  and  its  life  cycle 
worked  out,  but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  bacteriology 
a pathogenic  microorganism  was  cultivated  artificially  in  pure 
culture  outside  the  animal  body  and  the  specific  disease  pro- 
duced. This  Koch  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hanging  drops 
of  aqueous  humor  or  sterile  blood  serum  placed  over  hollow- 
ground  slides.  In  these  preparations  he  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organisms  for  a number  of  generations  throwing 
out  as  contaminations  all  those  preparations  which  showed  any- 
thing besides  the  characteristic  bacillus  or  its  spores.  He  made 
a careful  study  of  the  natural  disease  in  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses,  and  produced  the  disease  artificially  in  mice,  guinea 
pigs,  and  rabbits  by  inoculation  with  blood  or  with  splenic 
pulp  from  infected  animals.  He  now  produced  the  same 
disease  in  these  animals  by  the  use  of  his  pure  cultures  grown 
for  a number  of  generations  outside  the  body.  He  thus  settled 
absolutely  the  etiological  relationship  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax 
to  the  disease  and  answered  the  arguments  of  those  who  main- 
tained that  some  virus  or  poison  in  the  blood  and  not  the  or- 


* Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  was  working  in  Cohnheim’s  laboratory  at 
this  time  and  states  that  Cohnheim’s  enthusiasm  over  Koch’s  dis- 
covery made  a profound  impression  upon  all  the  men  in  the 
Pathological  Institute. 
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ganisms  of  PoUender  and  Davaine  were  the  infectious  agent. 
In  addition  to  his  production  of  anthrax  in  mice,  guinea  pigs 
and  rabbits,  Koch  inoculated  dogs  and  two  varieties  of  birds, 
namely,  partridges  and  sparrows  and  noted  their  resistance 
to  infection.  The  same  insusceptibility  he  found  also  in 
frogs  and  in  his  examination  of  the  tissues  of  these  animals, 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  anthrax  bacilli 
were  ingested  by  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  A similar 
ingestion  of  the  organisms  by  blood  cells  he  notes  in  material 
taken  from  the  spleen  of  a horse  dead  of  anthrax. 

This  paper  is  one  of  the  great  classics  in  bacteriology.  By 
it  the  first  clear  light  was  thrown  upon  the  dim  obscurity  which 
enveloped  the  world  of  microorganisms.  By  it  the  path  was 
first  shown  along  which  the  growth  of  this  science  was  to  move. 
It  ib  significant  that  in  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  this  first  paper  of  Koch’s  on  an- 
thrax, the  world-wide  development  of  bacteriology  has  not 
thrown  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  Koch’s  observations,  nor 
disproved  any  of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew.  Indeed  but 
little  of  importance  has  been  added  to  the  facts  which  Koch 
established  concerning  the  life  history  of  the  anthrax  bacillus 
and  the  etiology  of  splenic  fever.  In  November  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1877,  Koch  published  his  second  paper.  Here  he 
described  his  method  for  making  films  of  bacteria  on  the  sur- 
face of  coverslips,  fixing  them  by  drying  or  gentle  heat,  and 
his  application  of  Weigert’s  use  of  the  aniline  dyes  for  the 
demonstration  of  bacteria  in  tissues,  to  the  study  of  these 
bacterial  films.  In  addition  to  the  method  of  staining  the 
bodies  of  the  bacterial  cells  Koch  also  devised  a method  for 
staining  the  flagella  on  some  of  the  motile  forms.  Cilia  had 
previously  been  seen  on  bacteria,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  existence  was  brought.  The  bulk  of 
this  paper,  however,  is  given  up  to  the  subject  of  the  pho- 
tography of  bacteria,  in  which  Koch  was  keenly  interested  be- 
cause of  his  belief  that  only  by  carefully  prepared  photographs 
could  different  observers  compare  their  findings  and  avoid  the 
many  erroneous  impressions  resulting  from  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  microscopic  forms. 

The  work  on  anthrax  was  accepted  everywhere  in  Germany, 
but  met  with  much  opposition  in  France  at  the  hands  of  the 
physiologist  Paul  Bert.  Bert  maintained  that  every  disease 
must  bo  caused  by  a virus  of  the  nature  of  an  organized  ferment 

lacfiwtrL  ;aVnhibited  by  the  anthrax 

bacillus  could  develop  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  it  could  not 


be  the  virus  which  produced  the  disease.  Bert’s  oDDositinn  + , 
Koch’s  conclusions  led  the  great  Pasteur  il  ZST 
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was  entirely  different  from  the  septieiemia  produced  t 
ganism  of  splenic  fever.  As  a result  of  Pasteur's  i - 
anthrax  and  on  the  septicaemia  due  to  his  ftimnw 
mind  was  again  turned  to  the  relation  between  f©; 
and  disease  and  we  find  him  on  April  30, 1878,  mwlU:-. 
with  Joubert  and  Chamberland  advocating  pablid. 
doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  disease  up  fe  r 
microorganisms  within  the  body.  Even  Won  v, 
however,  Koch  had  been  putting  this  theory  to  a pm 
studying  with  great  minuteness  the  various  elects  i:: 
produced  in  animals  by  inoculation  with  all  sons : 
material.  The  results  obtained  by  Koch  were  ak : 
in  1878  in  a paper  entitled,  Untemchngm  ft' 
ologie  der  Wundinfektionskrankheiten,  which  met. 
third  of  his  important  publications.  In  this  paper  & 
forward  clearly  the  exact  state  of  knowledge  oik 
of  surgical  infections ; he  explains  the  difficulties  nr 
be  overcome  in  working  out  their  etiology  and  dew.  .<• 
suits  which  others  before  him  had  achieved.  He  A 
that  he  determined  to  study  especially  analogous  or 
animals  resulting  from  the  subcutaneous  intake- 
terial  from  various  sources.  He  tells  how  he  sm«- 
fieially  producing  conditions  which  were  strictly  comp 
surgical  wound  infections  and  how  these  infections^- 
were  always  due  to  microorganisms.  He  reports  sa  t 
kinds  of  infection  so  produced,  pictures  the  or^- 
ciated  with  each,  describes  in  detail  the  app®®*- 
gans  and  tissues  of  the  infected  animals,  e a 
that  certain  species  are  susceptible  to  one  kin  « 
ism,  other  species  to  other  kinds, 
body  itself  is  the  very  best  medium  m whic  - 
cultures  and  that  the  pure  cultures  so  obto 
alive  by  the  continuous  inoculation  o , 

greater  proof  that  infectious  maternd 
kinds  of  living  microorganisms  capable 
plication  could  be  asked,  except  the  culb 
Lis  in  pure  culture  outside  the  annual  ** 
duction  of  the  lesions  by  the  organism  * 
proof  had  already  been  furnished  by  * . 

eral  improvements  in  bacteriological  ec  ^ 


scribed  by  Koch  in  this  paper 


the  most  tap0** 


adoption  of  the  oil-immersion  lens  of 
Abbe  condenser  for  the  study  of  , ,1 


Koch’s  growing  reputation 
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Wollstein  and  the  impression 
sonality  had  made  on  Ferdinand  0 ^8' 

Breslau  led  them  to  procure  a p ace  0 

arzt  or  Municipal  Physician.  U'  1 
moved  his  family  to  Breslau  an  oo  im- 
position. The  strenuous  life  of  * 
little  to  Koch’s  liking,  the  salary  0 ^ - 

below  that  required  for  himse  an L was  inter!'5'’ 
too  he  found  that  his  scienb  c wo  greslau  ! 
any  rate  after  three  months  sojourn  was  still 
steps  to  Wollstein  where  his  old  p 
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■He  community.  About  this  time  Finkelnberg,  one  of 
lembers  of  the  Gesundheitsamt  in  Berlin,  resigned  to 
t a professorship  and  Koch,  largely  through  the  instru- 
ility  of  Cohnheim,  was  selected  as  his  successor.  He 
1 his  family  to  Berlin  and  from  this  time  on  devoted  him- 
cclusively  to  laboratory  work.  At  the  time  he  entered  the 
'dheitsamt  bacteriological  investigation,  which  had  pre- 
y been  carried  out  there  with  some  zeal,  was  largely 
oned.  With  characteristic  energy  Koch  gathered  about 
If  a number  of  assistants  and  students  and  with  their 
improved  and  applied  the  methods  and  technique  which 
eviously  had  devised.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
rations  were  published  in  the  Miithcilungen  aus  dcm 
■lichen  Gesundheitsamte  for  1881.  In  this  volume 
g other  articles  were  three  papers  by  Koch  alone,  one  bv 
and  Wolfhiigel  and  one  by  Koch,  Gaffkv  and  Loeffler, 
ntributions  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  now  rapidly 
>ping  science  of  bacteriology.  Many  of  the  methods  for 
zation  and  disinfection  which  are  now  in  vogue  were 
id  at  this  time  and  many  great  improvements  in  bacterio- 
1 technique  were  introduced.  In  the  first  paper  in  this 
le  Koch  described  what  we  must  regard  as  his  greatest 
,'ement,  his  poured-plate  method  for  the  isolation  of  or- 
ns  in  pure  culture.  Up  to  this  time  no  method  had  ever 
devised  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  organisms  from 
ires.  We  know  that  Koch  had  pure  cultures  of  the 
ax  bacillus,  for  in  this  work  he  first  obtained  the  organ- 
from  the  blood  of  an  infected  animal,  using  the  greatest 
it  ions  to  prevent  contamination,  and  employing  carefully 
zed  instruments,  sterilized  slides  and  coverslips.  In 
on  he  actually  watched  the  development  of  the  bacteria 
the  microscope,  casting  aside  as  worthless  any  prepara- 
which  showed  extraneous  organisms  and  controlling  his 
by  constantly  producing  the  disease  by  inoculation.  We 
also  that  he  recognized  the  value  of  the  animal  body  as  a 
m in  which  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  and  in 
rk  on  wound  infections  showed  how  one  organism  would 
p exclusively  in  one  animal,  another  organism  in  another, 
vas  entirely  a different  matter,  however,  from  obtaining 
mltures  from  mixtures.  No  scheme  had  yet  been  hit 
no  apparatus  had  been  invented  by  means  of  which  this 
bo  accomplished.  Attempts  to  solve  the  problem  had 
ountless  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  it  is  apparent  when 
recalled  that  such  skillful  investigators  as  Ilallier, 
Lister,  Naegeli,  Salamonson  and  Buchner  had  all  de- 
ipparatus  and  methods  for  this  purpose,  but  had  failed 
it  with  success.  Koch  in  order  to  obtain  pure  cultures 
use  of  nutrient  gelatin.  This  material  had  previously 
unployed  in  the  cultivation  of  microorganisms,  but 
i solutions  so  dilute  as  not  to  harden  and  furnish  the 
•ansparent  medium  Koch  desired  for  the  study  of  his 

E.  Koch  now  used  the  gelatin  in  such  proportions  as  to 
olid  coagulum  when  cooled,  and  added  to  this  gelatin 
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Koch  had  observed  that  if  a slice  of  potato  was  sterilized  by 
cooking  and  kept  under  aseptic  precautions  in  closed  and  ster- 
ilized vessels,  no  growth  of  any  sort  or  description  appeared 
upon  the  cut  surface.  If  a similar  slice  of  potato  was  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a few  minutes  and  then  put  in  a warm  chamber, 
after  a few  days  its  surface  was  covered  by  colonies  of  various 
colors,  which  when  examined  microscopically  were  found  to 
be  made  up  each  of  its  own  kind  of  microorganism.  Acting 
upon  this  idea  Koch  spread  his  newly  devised  gelatin  upon  the 
surface  of  sterile  glass  slides  or  dishes  and  inoculated  the  sur- 
face by  drawing  over  it  a platinum  wire  which  after  steriliza- 
tion had  been  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  bacteria  to  be 
studied.  He  now  found  that  isolated  colonies  developed  along 
the  line  of  these  streaks  and  that  these  colonies  were  each 
composed  of  but  one  kind  of  microorganism.  He  next  further 
improved  this  method  by  inoculating  the  melted  gelatin  di- 
rectly, shaking  it  well  to  get  a separation  of  the  individual 
cells  and  pouring  this  over  the  surface  of  a sterilized  glass 
dish.  This  method  of  making  streak  cultures  and  of  pouring 
plates  gave  pure  cultures  and  solved  the  problem  which  had 
been  attempted  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  problem 
which  the  scientific  world  recognized  had  to  be  solved  before 
the  science  of  bacteriology  could  advance  very  far  beyond  the 
place  where  it  had  rested  for  so  many  years. 

Simple  as  the  poured-plate  method  appears  to  us  at  the 
present  time  and  clear  as  are  the  various  steps  taken  by  Koch 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  still  remains  to  us  the  only 
practical  procedure  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  micro- 
organisms, the  slight  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  in 
the  quarter  of  a century  since  its  discovery  relating  largely  to 
the  composition  of  the  medium  which  is  employed.  For  us 
in  America  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  real  improve- 
ment over  Koch’s  poured-plate  method  came  from  the  hands 
of  an  American  investigator.  Professor  Barbour,  who  has  de- 
vised an  ingenious  apparatus  by  means  of  which  he  can  obtain 
cultures  from  isolated  bacterial  cells.  From  the  difficulty  of, 
using  this  method,  however,  it  can  have  but  a limited  applica- 
tion in  bacteriology. 

The  end  of  the  year  1881  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close  of 
the  inventive  or  constructive  period  in  Koch’s  life.  In  the 
decade  from  1872,  when  he  returned  from  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  to  the  year  1882  the  science  of  bacteriology  had  changed 
from  a chaos  of  conflicting  views  and  observations  to  a well 
ordered  system.  The  methods  for  fixing  and  staining  bacteria 
so  as  to  make  their  microscopic  study  possible  had  been  devised, 
their  cilia  had  been  stained,  the  oil-immersion  lens  and  the 
Abbe  condenser-  had  been  utilized,  a method  of  separating  sin- 
gle species  from  mixtures  had  been  found,  the  pathogenic 
bacteria  had  been  cultivated  in  pure  culture,  the  etiology  of 
infections  had  been  cleared  up,  the  germ  theory  of  disease  had 
become  a proven  doctrine.  For  most  of  this  advance  in 
knowledge  Koch  was  himself  responsible. 

From  this  time  on  the  work  of  Koch  and  his  pupils  was 
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largely  the  application  of  the  methods  already  perfected  to  the 
study  of  other  conditions  and  the  next  few  yeaTS  were  rife  with 
epoch-making  discoveries  in  the  field  of  infectious  diseases. 
As  he  himself  said,  when  once  the  right  method  was  found,  the 
solutions  of  the  problem  came  to  their  hands  as  easily  as  ripe 
apples  fell  from  the  trees.  It  was  the  method  which  was  es- 
sential. It  was  the  method  which  Koch  had  looked  for.  It 
was  the  method  which  he  had  found. 

In  1882  Koch  worked  out  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  by  his 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  To  do  this  he  devised  a 
new  method  of  staining  by  means  of  which  he  could  differen- 
tiate between  the  organisms  always  present  in  tuberculous 
lesions,  and  those  accidentially  found  there,  finally  succeeding 
in  cultivating  the  organisms  he  had  stained  on  solidified  blood 
serum,  and  proving  their  relation  to  the  disease  by  inoculation 
experiments.  The  preliminary  report  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1882  in  the  Berliner  klinischc  W ochenschrift.  the  full  account 
of  the  many  experiments  being  published  in  1884  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  kaiserlichen  Gesundheits- 
amtc.  The  main  points  in  the  life  history  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  its  relation  to  tuberculosis  and  the  methods  which 
should  logically  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease were  presented  with  great  clarity  and  not  only  are  these 
publications  of  Koch’s  models  for  future  generations  of 
scientists,  but  the  practical  importance  of  the  knowledge  fur- 
nished the  world  by  Koch  at  this  time  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. In  reading  these  papers  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  his  early  work  Koch  held  certain  ideas  which  could  not 
later  be  substantiated.  Thus  he  believed  that  the  small  highly 
retractile  bodies  seen  in  the  tubercle  bacillus  were  spores,  a 
point  of  view  not  subsequently  confirmed.  He  also  taught  that 
tuberculosis  of  man  and  of  animals  was  identical  and  due  to 
the  same  bacillus,  and  that  the  bovine  disease  was  a source 
of  great  danger  to  the  human  race,  and  was  to  be  treated 
like  other  diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to  man.  As  is 

we  1 known  this  opinion  was  greatly  modified  by  Koch  himself 
in  his  later  work. 

In  this  communication  Koch  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have 
cleariy  formulated  m print  the  laws  which  go  by  the  name 
ochs  postulates,”  although  he  evidently  made  use  of 
these  postulates  in  verbal  communications  before This  period 

i., «,»«» o.  “ £ ““ “d  «** 

parasite  to  be  regarded  as  tk.  7 to  the8e  Poshllates  a 
certain  conditions.  Pirst  it  muTTf  & T6*86  mU8t  fumi1 
the  disease,  and  under  cmditiT  i to  eVery  of 

cal  changes  and  the  clinical  symptoms  ^pl*“  T Path°logi' 
be  found  as  an  accidental  and  l ' S dly>  must  not 

ci'rr'”  t °*h»  *• 

m pure  culture,  it  must  have  the  abilitv  t hiy*ai  Cultwation 
When  these  conditions  are  fulfiTT?  *°  pr°duce  the  d^ase. 
tween  the  parasite  and  the  disease  can  “b  “°  ^ relati°n  ,J* 
' ,l<! 's  the  cause  of  the  disease  lmag“ed  tllan  ^at 


In  1883  Koch  was  made  the  head  of  the  Germ  (•  , 
Commission  and  went  first  to  Egypt  and  to  to  bfc 
a painstaking  investigation  of  Asiatic  cholera,  both  in  p:-- 
and  in  the  post  mortem  room,  he  not  only  estabfeh. 
new  points  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  infect 
isolated  the  cholera  vibrio  and  brought  forth  conrirKipy 
of  its  etiological  relationship.  Of  especial  imporaixe: 
the  public  health  standpoint  was  his  cultivation  of  the  t: 
from  drinking  water  and  from  articles  of  food.  Tbps: 
of  contact  infection  in  this  disease  was  not  overlooked  lit 
and  some  of  his  earliest  work  demonstrated  the  present::, 
living  vibrios  on  the  clothing  of  patients.  OnKwbr; 
from  India  he  was  given  a donation  of  100,000  unit  r: 
Stale  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I bestowed  upon  him  the rr 
the  Crown,  second  class. 

In  1885  Koch  left  the  Gesundheitsmt  and  became  Fr= 
of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Ber': 
chair  with  this  title  being  made  for  him.  Bee  i 
Gesundheitsamt,  and  later  at  the  University  his  fc 
were  crowded  with  men  from  all  over  the  world  ami 
learn  the  new  methods  and  technique.  England,  Ac 
Prance  and  Italy  were  well  represented  but  German  pV 
flocked  to  him  especially,  many  of  them  to  tale  the  c- 
Cholera  Diagnosis  which  he  offered  at  the  0mA 
this  being  required  by  the  Government  of  the  official . 
men  who  were  stationed  on  the  frontier.  In  the  ^ 
ents  who  worked  with  Koch  or  took  the  course;  cli. 
his  laboratory  are  many  of  the  foremost  investigates^ 
1 resent  day,  included  among  the  number  being  Gift, 
Hueppe,  Wolfhtigel,  Esmarck,  Behring,  Flnge,  ^ 
Gartner,  Fisher,  Wassennann,  Frobocnms. 
Fraenkel,  Hesse,  Weiss  and  Kossel  in  Germany' 
Prudden,  Abbott,  Vaughan,  Novy,  Biggs,  Laplacty . ■ - 
Ernst  and  Shakespeare  in  this  country.  « 
these  last  named,  however,  actually  worke  nn  c_ 
self,  Dr.  Welch  and  Dr.  Prudden  and  later  Dr. 
Hygenic  Laboratory  of  the  University.  . 

It  is  significant  that  the  etiology  of  man; 1 
jority  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  ****  'p 
solved  by  Koch  or  his  pupils.  Thus  to  °c  ‘ . 

credit  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  in  ec 10 . 
to  Gaffky.  typhoid  fever;  to  Loeffler,  hp  * 
to  Pfeiffer,  influenza;  to  Kitasato,  tetanu, 
thrax,  and  bubonic  plague  in  part,  n ma  ■ ^ . . 

the  methods  which  Koch  devised,  when  a ^ 
lowers  all  over  the  world,  have  broug  30 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  medicine  an 

It  is  interesting  to  us  at .Johns  Hoph*  W * 
came  directly  from  his  studies  in  Berm,  -j, 
sonal  student  of  Koch  at  the  University  a , 
course  in  bacteriology,  to  Baltimore  we  ^ . 
laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ho9p 
brought  with  him  cultures  of  a mnn  J0  r - 
and  at  once  gave  courses  in  bacteriology  . ^ 

in  Berlin.  Our  laboratory  is  thus  one 
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, .>r>vu,  auu  ixi  ui.  vyeicir  more  than 

ny  one  else  American  medicine  is  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
of  the  Koch  methods. 

fie  establishment  of  the  Saranac  laboratory  for  the  study 
uberculosis  by  Dr.  Trudeau  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
ft  outcome  of  Koch’s  first  paper  on  tuberculosis  published 
.882. 

a 1890  Koch  described  the  preparation  of  tuberculin  which 
immediately  heralded  about  the  world  as  the  great  specific 
tuberculosis.  Its  failure  to  become  this  specific  is  the  one 
on  Koch’s  reputation.  As  Trudeau  so  clearly  points  out, 
h in  his  first  investigation  on  this  remedy  departs  for  the 
• time  in  his  life  from  the  rigid  methods  which  he  pre- 
isly  and  subsequently  applied  to  all  his  work.  Careful 
nination  of  Koch’s  original  publication  on  tuberculin 
es  little  doubt  that  Koch  was  himself  thoroughly  convinced 
it  was  a great  healing  remedy  for  early  cases  of  tuber- 
sis  of  the  lung.  Why  it  was  that  he  did  not  demand  of 
self  the  rigid  proof  for  his  statements  which  he  knew  others 
Id  at  once  demand  of  him  will  always  remain  a mystery, 
what  other  man  of  science  can  it  be  said,  however,  that 
ing  a life-activity  of  forty  years  but  one  of  the  many  im- 
ant  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  his  work  could  not  be 
equently  confirmed  ? 

a 1891  Koch  became  Director  of  the  Institut  fur  Infec- 
skrankheiten  in  Berlin  which  was  built  under  his  special 
etion.  Here  he  remained  as  Director  till  1901  when  he 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  his  place  being  taken  by  his 
ner  pupil  Gaffky.  Prom  1904  till  his  death  he  was  Eliren- 
jlied  or  Honorary  member  of  the  Institute  and  continued 
e his  active  investigations.  The  Institute,  like  the  Hy- 
ic  Laboratory  of  the  University  and  the  Gcsundheitsami, 
s turn  became  the  Mecca  for  native  and  foreign  students, 
h gathered  about  himself  a number  of  the  foremost  inves- 
ors  in  Germany  who  attracted  to  themselves  men  from 
ms  parts  of  the  world.  Wassermann,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
i’s  assistants,  has  been  especially  friendly  to  Americans 
a number  of  Johns  Hopkins  graduates  have  worked  with 
thus  coming  indirectly  under  Koch’s  influence.  Among 
■s  in  this  country  who  worked  in  the  Institute  may  be 
toned : Strong,  Ford,  Cole,  Moss,  Jobbling  and  Mitchel. 
iring  the  period  when  Koch  served  as  Director  of  the  In- 
;e  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  infectious 
ses  and  was  especially  concerned  with  the  problem  of  de- 
y the  proper  measures  to  limit  their  spread.  The  pro- 
•es  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in 
burg  in  1892  were  largely  the  result  of  his  discoveries, 
following  year  he  made  further  important  contributions 
r knowledge  of  this  disease  and  pointed  out  how  clearly 
of  the  great  epidemics  could  be  traced  to  polluted  water,  , 
ating  water  filtration  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  its 
jl  by  this  path.* 

method  of  cultivating  cholera  vibrios  from  the  dejecta  by 
of  the  Dunham’s  solution  of  peptone  and  salt  was  first  em- 
y Professor  Dunbar  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Hamburg, 


infectious  diseases  and  in  his  earliest  publication  calls  attention 
to  the  possibility  that  protozoa  as  well  as  bacteria  may  be  the 
cause  of  disease  in  man.  In  1896  at  the  behest  of  the  English 
Government  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  Cape  Colony  to  study 
rinderpest.  He  devised  a method  of  preventive  inoculation  to 
control  this  disease  and  spent  some  time  there  in  the  study  of 
protozoan  parasites.  Upon  his  return  to  Berlin  he  published 
the  results  of  his  investigations  upon  Texas  fever,  tropical 
malaria,  black-water  fever,  surra,  and  also  upon  rinderpest 
and  bubonic  plague.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
study  of  malaria  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy  in  1898  investi- 
gating the  disease  in  that  country. 

In  1900  Koch  gave  his  famous  London  address  on  tubercu- 
losis, in  which  he  modified  the  views  orginally  expressed  as  to 
the  identity  of  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis  and  maintained 
that  no  great  danger  exists  of  the  transmission  of  the  animal 
disease  to  man.  In  combating  the  disease,  the  greatest  em- 
phasis, he  said,  should  be  laid  upon  preventing  the  direct 
spread  of  tuberculous  infection  from  people  suffering  from 
the  disease,  particularly  in  its  active  form.  A storm  of  criti- 
cism arose  but  rapidly  abated  when  the  various  investigations 
which  this  address  stimulated  revealed  that  most  cases  of  hu- 
man tuberculosis  show  the  human  type  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
and  not  the  bovine  type.  While  the  amount  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis in  children  is  probably  greater  than  was  admitted  by 
Koch  in  1900  the  decade  which  has  passed  has  served  only  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  Koch’s  view  that  our  greatest 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  preventing  infection  from 
pre-existing  cases  of  human  tuberculosis. 

In  1902  Koch  made  a trip  to  German  East  Africa  on  behalf 
of  the  German  Government,  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the 
K-iistenfiebcr  dcr  Rindcr,  and  on  his  return  published  im- 
portant observations  upon  this  disease  and  upon  recurrent 
fever  and  trypanosomiasis.  About  this  time  also  he  began  his 
campaign  against  typhoid  fever  in  southwest  Germany,  estab- 
lishing new  principles  according  to  which  this  disease  is  to 
be  controlled.  The  ideas  which  Koch  promulgated  at  this  time 
in  regard  to  this  infection  have  been  adopted  in  nearly  ail 
civilized  countries  where  typhoid  fever  exists. 

In  1905  Koch  was  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prizes 
and  in  1906  he  headed  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission  and 
with  the  members  of  this  Commission  went  to  German  East 
Africa,  to  English  Central  Africa  and  to  the  Victoria  Nvanza. 
At  this  time  he  introduced  the  use  of  atoxyl  in  sleeping  sick- 
ness. In  the  following  year  Koch  came  to  America  and  took 
part  in  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  that  year.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  given  the  title 
Excellenz  by  the  present  German  Emperor. 

The  latter  part  of  Koch’s  life  it  seems  to  me  is  extremely 

who  was  also  the  first  to  cultivate  the  organism  from  the  dejecta 
of  individuals  with  no  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  connection 
with  this  the  following  papers  should  be  consulted:  Koch,  Ztschr. 
f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrankh.,  1893,  xiv,  326;  Dunham,  Do.,  1887, 
II,  337;  Koch,  Berl.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1893,  xxx,  1;  Gaffky.  Arb. 
a.  d.  Gsndhtsamte.,  Berl.,  1896,  x,  110. 
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sad.  Bitterly  disappointed  as  he  must  have  been  in  the  failure 
of  tuberculin  to  become  the  great  healing  remedy  he  had  clearly 
expected  it  would  be,  adopting  in  his  family  life  a course 
of  conduct  which  alienated  him  from  many  of  his  friends  and 
apparently  robbed  him  for  some  time  of  some  of  those  official 
honors  which  his  scientific  attainments  had  merited  so  long, 
gradually  losing  his  strength  and  suffering  from  infirmities 
which  a life-long  devotion  to  science  had  brought  on,  Koch 
seems  a somewhat  pitiable  figure.  He  was  indeed  deprived  of 
that  peaceful  and  honorable  old  age  which  the  people  of  his 
race  so  dearly  love.  Throughout  this  period  of  Koch’s  life  he 
carried  himself  with  the  greatest  dignity  of  character,  indif- 
ferent to  the  criticisms  which  were  heaped  upon  his  private 
life,  just  as  previously  he  had  been  indifferent  to  the  strictures 
which  were  passed  upon  his  scientific  work.  In  March,  1910, 
he  began  to  suffer  from  cardiac  distress,  but  refused  to  give  up 
his  work  at  the  Institute,  where  he  labored  daily  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  On  April  7 
he  lectured  on  the  Epidemiology  of  Tuberculosis  before  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  address  on  this  occasion  being 
published  some  months  after  his  death  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Hygiene  which  he  and  Fliigge  had  founded. 

On  April  9 he  had  a sudden  attack  of  heart  failure  in  the 
night  and  was  saved  only  by  the  use  of  the  strongest  stimu- 
lants  Under  the  untiring  care  of  his  former  colleague  and 
devoted  friend,  Dr.  Brieger,  he  gradually  improved  a little 
in  strength  and  health,  but  he  knew  the  end  had  come  and  he 
es  i mated  with  scientific  accuracy  the  number  of  days  and 
hours  he  was  likely  to  survive.  His  strength,  however,  was 
somewhat  pater  than  either  he  or  his  physicians  had  antici- 
pated  and  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up  in  a wheeled  chair 
and  receive  the  visits  of  his  devoted  friends.  In  his  modest 
apartments  surrounded  by  his  collections  of  minerals,  plants 

Ws  life  hath  t6f  Ck‘,ight  W3S  talk  °f  the  science  to  which 
h s hfe  had  been  devoted.  His  failing  faculties  could  always 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  MODERN 

By  S.  Adolphus 
Professor  of  Phthisiotherapy  at  the  New  York 

• the  privilege  of  being  with  yon  here  to-night  and  of 
g in  the  tribute  which  this  Society,  founded  for  the 
of  tuberculosis,  is  to  pay  to  the  lately  departed  master 
modern  science  of  tuberculosis,  I feel  profoundly  grate- 
We  who  are  outside  of  the  justly  celebrated  Johns 
ns  Medical  School  look  upon  it  as  a Mecca  to  which  a 
uage  means  hearing  and  seeing  the  best  that  exists  in 
n medical  science,  and  for  this  reason  I feel  all  the 
glad  to  be  with  you  and  much  honored  by  the  invita- 
xtended  to  me  by  the  officers  and  members  of  this 

y- 

i all  your  eagerness  for  the  study  of  the  latest  things 
may  help  to  throw  light  on  unsolved  medical  problems 
ivc  human  sufferings,  you  remain  true  to  the  tradition 
shed  by  the  two  most  distinguished  founders  of  the 
1 department  of  this  great  university,  Professors  Osier 
eleh,  in  that  you  do  not  neglect  the  historical  study  of 
le  and,  whenever  occasion  presents  itself,  you  pay 
to  the  pathfinders  or  heroes  in  our  beloved  profession, 
ling  this  society  the  “ Lsennec  ” you  honored  one  who 
•haps  the  greatest  savant  in  the  science  of  tuberculosis 
lay,  the  immortal  Rene  Theophile  Hvacinthe  Lacnnec 
»ry  17,  1781-August  13,  1826).  It  was  he  who 

$ss  delivered  before  the  Leenuec  Society  for  the  Study  of 
iosis,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  March 
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Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

taught  us  so  much  about  the  tubercle  as  the  characteristic 
macroscopic  evidence  of  tuberculosis  and  who  invented  for 
us  the  stethoscope,  that  valuable  instrument  almost  indis- 
pensable in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases. 

To-night  you  are  here  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  whom  I believe  we  can  justly  call 
the  father  of  the  modern  science  of  tuberculosis.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  society  have  graciously  assigned  to  me  the  task 
of  speaking  on  Robert  Ivoeh’s  achievements  regarding  tuber- 
culosis. 

Koch’s  brilliant  career  as  father  of  the  modern  science  of 
tuberculosis  began,  of  course,  on  that  memorable  evening  of 
the  24th  of  March,  1882,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  the  result 
of  his  painstaking  work.  It  was  the  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin,  but  it  was  perhaps  the 
largest  gathering  which  that  body  ever  had.  Koch’s  paper 
was  announced  under  the  title,  “The  Etiology  of  Tubercu- 
losis.” Taking  into  consideration  what  Koch  had  given  to 
science  before  along  the  same  lines  (I  refer  to  the  discovery 
of  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  his  concomitant 
bacteriological  studies),  the  hearers  were,  of  course,  expectant 
and  looked  for  great  things  in  store  for  them.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Koch’s  modesty  and  true  scientific  spirit  that  he 
had  preferred  to  refrain  from  talking  about,  his  researches  in 
tuberculosis  until  he  could  conclusively  prove  his  thesis  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  and  show  absolutely  accurate  result®. 
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To  students  of  bacteriology  it  must  be  recalled  that  Koch  was 
the  first  to  seek  the  production  of  a solid  medium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  pure  cultures,  and  it  was  only  after  he  was  in 
possession  of  such  a medium  that  he  attempted  to  isolate  the 
germ  found  in  tuberculous  tissue. 

It  is  of  historical  interest  that  on  the  evening  of  March  24, 
1882,  after  Koch  had  finished  reading  his  paper,  there  was 
no  applause  or  any  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  approval, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  society  the  paper, 
though  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  and  respectful 
silence,  was  not  discussed.  The  facts  presented  by  that 
master  of  bacteriological  science  were  too  convincing  for  dis- 
cussion. The  audience  looked  expectantly  to  that  most  hon- 
ored member  and  veteran  debater,  father  of  cellular  path- 
ology, the  immortal  Rudolph  Virchow,  but  he  too  remained 
silent.  He  felt  that  another  great  master  in  medicine  had 
arisen,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Koch’s  conclusions  did  not 
permit  any  doubt  or  dispute.  The  original  communication 
announcing  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  the 
prime  aud  only  cause  of  tuberculosis  appeared  in  the  Ber- 
liner Minvsche  Wochenschrift  of  1882  (No.  15,  p.  221).  It 
is  a masterpiece  of  scientific  demonstration. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  my  young  hearers  to  know  that 
they  can  get  access  to  an  exact  reproduction  of  this  paper  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Tuberkulose  of  July,  1910  (Band  16. 
Heft  2).  The  editors  of  this  periodical  very  justly  stated 
that  a more  fitting  memorial  could  not  be  printed  at  the 
time  of  Koc-h’s  death  than  that  important  paper  which  gave 
rise  to  all  our  modern  tuberculosis  research  work  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  to  its  author  a well-deserved  recognition  and 
world-wide  reputation. 

I"  PaP°r  Koc1>  did  not  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  the  works 

of  Villemin,  Colmheim,  Salomonsen,  Baumgarten  and  Tap- 

' pemer’  'vho  had  Sivcn  us  conclusive  proof  that  tuberculosis 
was  a transmissible  disease,  but  through  Koch— and  Koch 
alone— we  have  come  to  know  the  actual  factor  of  infection 
and  direct  cause  of  all  tuberculous  diseases.  It  is  he  who 
showed  us  the  presence  of  the  germ  in  the  pulmonary  secre- 
tions and  involved  tissues,  and  also,  to  a minor  degree,  in 
other  secretions  of  man  aud  beast  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
It  is  because  of  this  knowledge  that  the  new  science  which  we 

created. ta  “ pr0phvlaxis  tuberculosis  was 

And  now  after  a lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  since  the 
memorable  discovery,  we  can  statistically  prove  bevond 
shadow  of  a doubt,  that,  thanks  to  the  ratilal,  practkal  t 
simple  methods  of  prophylaxis  which  soon  followed  R e dis 
covery  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  bv  Robert  L ' 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  been  on  a ! ’ ^ 

nearly  all  civilized  countries.  - deCrease  ln 

When  we  consider  that  the 


present  morbidity  and 


tality  from  tuberculosis  in  the  ,r”7“*  uu,culmtS  and  mor- 
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of  thousands  of  communities,  because  Koeii  livtil ani  i, 
is  beyond  human  calculation.  Our  sociologists  ate.-, 
mists  have  estimated  the  value  of  a single  human  lii- 1- 
economic  asset  of  $5000  to  a community.  Thus  its 
in  material  gain  to  the  world  at  large  for  which  this 
is  responsible  must  stagger  our  imagination.  Dm  -■ 
physicians  do  not  look  upon  life  only  as  repr®:; 
financial  asset  to  the  community.  We  come  into  t» 
contact  with  human  suffering  and  sorrow  for  that.  IV 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  our  great  li- 
the number  of  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  husbands  and  i 
who  were  saved  from  an  untimely  death.  We  think 
tears  and  sorrow,  of  the  anxiety  and  worry  spared : 
numbers;  we  appreciate  the  joys  and  happiness  whi t 
preserved  to  thousands  because  the  great  white  plague •- 
enter  their  homes.  And  all  this  preservation  of  Inl- 
and happiness  has  been  brought  about  because  of  « . ■ 
discovery  of  Kocli  and  the  resulting  indication  w 
prevent  disease. 

But  this  phase  of  our  medical  science,  which  is  in- 
ventive medicine,  is  not  the  only  one  whereby  we  asp  ■ 
and  the  world  at  large  have  been  benefited  by  K -:  ■ 
covery.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  sPl,t,lnl  ■ 
doubtful  cases  a well-nigh  irrefutable  evidence  of  tu  ■■ 
infection  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

In  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  Koch  has  given 
adjuvant  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu. 
eases  in  man  and  animal. 

A word  regarding  tuberculin  as  a therapeutic  pi 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  when  in  1890  Kowi  i 
to  the  world  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  as  a weak 
tuberculosis,  he  did  it  against  his  better  judgment, 
that  lie  had  not  experimented  with  it  long  enoug  - 

1890  was  indeed  an  unhappy  one  in  Kochs  n » 
The  powerful  product  used  in  far  too  large  ex- 
perienced men  indiscriminately  in  early  an 
followed  by  disastrous  results.  But  . ‘ ,, 
Koch’s  original  claim,  and  to-day  his  tuberc  ■ 
of  careful  clinicians  has  certainly  proven 
oik.  of  tuberculosis,  . .nimble  tbe»i*»  « * '' 

Koeh  did  ».t  M>  * ’ni' 

causes  of  tuberculosis  or  to  the  discovery  . 

may  be  a surprise  to  many  to  learn  * * ‘ ^ 

took  in  the  sociological  aspect  of  a . - 

all  sides  of  the  question-municipal  co — 0„, 

I cation,  the  housing  problem,  etc.  v ° 

express  to  me  personally  his  appr°va  j ; 

work  in  New  York  relating  to  the  municip  ^,,.1 
eulosis,  and  he  also  referred  to  it  in 
address  in  1901.  , before1' 

In  regard  to  this  communication  ml 

Congress,  justice  requires  us  to  say  (l,i, 

as  to  the  rarity  of  the  transmission  o ^ ^ 
human  beings  were  too  sweeping,  u I10t  been  i 1 
bv  subsequent  invest  igntions.  But  iai 
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Tsjomrs  last  paper,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
lerlin  on  April  7,  1910,  only  about  six  weeks  before  his  death, 
ml  published  in  the  Zeilschrift  fur  Hygiene  and  Infeklions- 
rankheUen  October  28,  1910  (Vol.  LXVII,  No.  1),  showed 
is  deep  interest  in  the  sociological  aspect  of  tuberculosis, 
'he  article  was  entitled  “ The  Epidemiology  of  Tuberculosis."’ 
n it  he  very  justly  ascribes  the  still  very  great  prevalence  of 
uberculosis  in  certain  sections  of  Europe  to  the  unfortunate 
casing  conditions  and  particularly  to 
he  overcrowded  sleeping  quarters  of 
he  masses.  He  also  came  to  the  con- 
tusion that  where  institutional  care 
ad  been  most  readily  available,  the 
lorbidity  and  mortality  from  tubercu- 
osis  have  been  reduced  to  the  great- 
st  extent,  and  vice-versa. 

Koch  believed  in  popular  education, 
nd  I have  received  many  a kindly 
cord  from  him  to  encourage  me  in  my 
nimble  labors  in  that  direction.  In 
lis  last  letter  to  me,  a few  months 
icfore  his  death,  he  wrote: 

Popular  works  on  tuberculosis  are  des- 
ined  to  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
nlightenment  of  the  people,  and  the 
unerican  people  seem  to  be  particularly 
usceptible  to  such  education. 

hope  we  may  deserve  this  gracious 
ompliment  paid  to  the  American 
icople  by  the  great  Koch. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a few  words 
m the  personal  side  of  this  great  man. 

>n  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  April, 

1 90S,  Koch  was  the  guest  of  the  Ger- 
nan  Medical  Society  of  New  York.  It 
vas  indeed  a distinguished  gathering. 

’rofessor  Karl  Beck,  as  the  president 
'f  the  Societ}',  was  the 
oastmaster  of  the  evening, 
four  own  distinguished 
earlier.  Professor  Welch, 
eing  one  of  Koch’s  first 
upils,  welcomed  the  great 
eientist  to  our  shores,  and  spoke  in  eloquent  words  of  the 
chievements  of  his  master.  Equal  praises  were  bestowed  upon 
loch  by  the  Nestor  of  the  New  York  and  the  entire  American 
ledical  profession,  Professor  Abraham  Jacobi.  Andrew  Oar- 
egie,  the  philanthropist,  who  had  given  500,000  marks  for  the 
loch  Institute  in  Berlin,  praised  Koch  as  a hero  of  civili- 
ition  and  peace,  far  greater  than  a hero  in  war,  and  concluded 
y saying : 

Every  age  has  its  ideals,  and  the  servants  and  saviors  of  man- 
Ind  are  our  present-day  ideals,  for  I firmly  believe  that  service 
i mankind  is  the  highest  service  to  God. 


acter  that  I believe  it  to  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  it  in  the 
original  words.  I will  repeat  it  here  in  German  as  it  was 
delivered,  and  translate  it  into  English  as  exactly  as  possible: 
Wen?i  ich  alles  zusammenfasse , was  hier  zu  meinem  Lobe 
gethan  und  gesagt  worden  ist,  und  die  grosse  Auszeichnung . die 
Sie  mir  zu  Theil  werden  Hessen,  in  Betracht  zielie,  dann  entstehl 
in  mir  ein  Bedenken,  ob  ich  auch  wirklich  berechtigt  bin,  mich 
so  feiern  zu  lassen.  Manches  von  dem,  was  mir  RiihmUches  nach- 
gesagt  wird,  kann  ich,  wie  ich  glaube,  mit  gutem  Gewissen  ak- 
zeptieren.  Aber  ich  habe  nichts  anders 
gethan , als  was  Sie  jeden  Tag  thun.  ndm- 
lich  ich  habe  gearbeitet  was  ich  konnte 
und  meine  Pfiicht  und  Schuldigkeit 
gethan.  Wenn  etwas  mehr  dabei  heraus- 
gekommen  ist.  so  liegt  das  daran,  dass 
ich  auf  meinen  Wanderungen  durch  das 
medizinische  Qebiet  auf  Strecken  stiess, 
wo  das  Gold  noch  auf  dem  Wegc  lag. 
Es  gehdrt  alter  dings  Glii^k  dazu,  das 
Gold  von  dem  Unedlen  scheiden  zu  kiin - 
nen;  das  ist  abei • kein  besonderes  Ver- 
dienst.  Es  freut  mich  besonders , Hcrrn 
Carnegie  hier  zu  sehen,  dessen  hochhcr- 
zige  Spendc  zur  Koch-Stiftung  alien- 
thalben  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  gemacht 
hat.  Ich  mdehte  Herrn  Carnegie  meinen 
bescheidenen  aber  herzlichen  und  war- 
men  Dank  aussprechen.  Die  meinen  Na- 
ni en  tragende  Stiftung  ist  berufen,  grosse 
Resultate  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Erfor- 
schung  der  Tuberkulose  zu  zeitigen. 
Wdhrend  die  Griindung  von  Kranken- 
hdusern  und  Sanatorien  in  der  Bekiimp- 
fung  der  Tuberkulose  von  lokaler  Bedeut- 
ung  sind,  soil  die  Koch-Stiftung  uns  er- 
mdglichen.  in  das  Wesen  der  Krankheit 
tief  einzudringen . urn  so  Vorteile  zu 
schaffen.  die  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zu 
Gute  kommen.  Herr  Carnegie  ist  fur 
mich  die  Verkdrperung  der  besten  Eigen- 
schaftcn  des  Amerikaners.  Er  hat 
seinen  Blick  geiichtrt  auf  die  hdchsten 
und  edelsten  '/Aele. 


(ft.  KM.  %,/p 


Translation. 

When  1 now  consider 
the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  here  this 
evening,  when  I consider 
all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  in  my  praise,  there  arises  in  my  mind  a doubt  as  to 
whether  I am  really  entitled  to  such  distinction.  Some  of  the 
kind  things  which  have  been  said  of  me  I believe  I may  accept 
with  a clear  conscience,  but  I have  done  nothing  else  than  what 
you  are  doing  every  day.  I have  worked  as  hard  as  I could  and 
have  fulfilled  my  duty  and  obligations.  If  the  success  really 
was  greater  than  is  usually  the  case,  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  my  wanderings  through  the  medical 
field  I came  upon  regions  where  gold  was  still  lying  by  the 
wayside.  Fortune  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  gold 
from  the  base  metals,  but  that  is  no  great  merit.  1 am  glad 
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to  see  Mr.  Carnegie  here,  whose  generous  gift  to  the  Ivoch 
Foundation  in  Berlin  made  everywhere  such  a deep  impres- 
sion. I would  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Carnegie  with  all  my  heart. 
The  foundation  which  is  to  bear  my  name  is,  I hope,  destined 
to  show  great  results  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  research. 
While  special  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis are  of  local  importance  in  the  combat  against  tuber- 
culosis, the  Koch  Institute  or  Foundation  is  destined  to  study 
the  underlying  causes  and  as  yet  unsolved  problems  of  the 
disease  and  thus  will  benefit  mankind  at  large.  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  an  Ameri- 
can. His  ideals  are  the  highest  and  noblest. 

Koch  had  a remarkable  genius  for  research  work,  yet  his 
aim  was  always  eminently  practical  and  his  sympathies  genu- 
ine and  real.  By  hard  work  and  diligent  application  he 
revealed  to  us  the  hidden  mysteries  of  disease. 

Koch  was  not  privileged  to  see  the  foundation  for  further 
tuberculosis  research  work,  bearing  his  name,  completed.  He 
died  on  May  27,  1910,  surrounded  by  devoted  pupils  and 
friends.  By  indubitable  right  he  now  takes  his  place  with  the 
Immortals  and  his  name  will  be  handed  down  through  genera- 
tions to  come  as  one  who  lived  and  labored  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 


In  accordance  with  Koch’s  last  request,  his  funeral  was  o 
the  simplest  kind,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  sanitarian  he  ha< 
"?e  ed,  "8  bod-v  t0  be  «emated.  His  admirers  and  pupil 
g iered  the  ashes  of  the  beloved  master  and  enshrined  then 


■ [Al- 
in a mausoleum  located  in  the  Institut  fur  hfetlimlr 
heiten  in  Berlin,  of  which  Koch  had  been  a director  for  re 
years. 

I venture  to  say  that  for  generations  to  come,  ail  j,y 
and  likewise  the  many  men  and  women  outside  of  tin- ; 
fession  who  are  interested  in  scientific  or  preventive  mel, 
will,  on  visiting  Berlin,  deem  it  a pious  duty  to  mate i 
grimage  to  this  last  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  RoWrt  K ■ 

When  Professor  Koch  wrote  me  the  last  time  Ik  ke- 
rne by  sending  his  photograph  taken  a short  time  before k- 
ill.  This  picture  is  considered  by  all  who  knew  Koch  on-  '' 
best.  He  graced  it  with  his  signature  dated  February  J.  M 
In  availing  myself  of  the  permission  granted  to  me  to pn- 
you  with  an  enlarged  reproduction,  I beg  yon  to  an-j 
from  one  of  the  thousands  of  humble  disciples  of  the 
master  as  a feeble  tribute  to  him  and  as  a token  of  <4 - 
for  the  officers  and  members  of  your  society. 

Let  this  portrait,  which  shall  henceforth  grace  the 
of  this  great  university,  this  likeness  of  a prince  of 
a teacher  of  teachers,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  oi 
time,  remind  present  and  future  members  of  the  Ifi. 
Society  and  all  the  students  of  this  great  university  of  K • 
motto  in  life:  Nunqvam  otiosus  (Never  be  idki.  t 
it  be  to  all  of  us,  to  you  and  to  me,  an  inspiration,  an  in- 
tive  to  work  and  a reminder  of  the  fact  that  though  m« 
been  done,  there  is  still  more  to  do. 


The  fact  has  long  been  established  that  a cell  reacts  to  its 

e ~lTts  that  the  C°nditi0n  -.V  «*1  at  any  one  lime 
.hi  ft  ™““*- Tl* «».  U»  cell. 
haw  been  made  mt  it  1 n r"  ^ plaSma’  migbt 
-Med  attention  to til  ■ a ^ H°lmCS  ^ 
between  the  state  of  the  1 L*'e  ls  a definite  relationship 

«■  .he  si-lt  b“  r' *"• 

and  while  he  perceived  the  n ,meS  stu(,le(1  the  entire  cell 
as  shown  by  their  granulesTnrl  ° ,'C  cbanges  of  the  leucocytes 
the  condition  of  the  nucleus  h rV"  m 8<"ne  cases  mentions 

condition  of  the  cell.  te  of  tlle  llucleus  and  the 

to  quote  Holmes,  “ A careful  j „ 
culosis  has  shown  conclusively  that  thlh  ^ CSSeS  °f  tuber' 

disintegration  in  a tuberculosis  pati'n  T^  °h  ^ aboat 

process  at  an  earlier  date  in  tnW  1 ’ ^n"g  about  the  same 
— ’ 1 have  found  a eUC°Cytes-  In  «'ese 

varieties  of  leucocytes  and  a teat  deZ  ^ °n  in  a11 
young  cells.  The  tissue  formim  “ „ T the  numl>er  of 
tect.  Many  of  the  young  cells  “/Xr  ^ °ells  is  i®per- 
°n  the  part  0f  the  patient/  **  g00d  8Ign  of  recuPe- 
'<"islup  between  the  state  r « 

le  nucleus  and  the 


By  Mabgabet  Reed  Lewis,  Baltimore. 


metabolic  processes  of  the  cell  has  been  investigate 
observers  as  for  instance,  Korsehelt  found  that 
of  chitin  in  insects  is  associated  with  nuclear 

L of  digestive  fluids 111 
« .1 


Ui  Oil  1 till  111  XO  - 

wood  found  the  elaboration  ui  — - 

' ''  " iiicleus.  Maxi  mow  found  that  ® 

rous  cel 

the  inner  surface  i 


nmiu  iviuiiu  i-i i v. 

terniined  by  tlic  nucleus.  — 

- ' - i cells  of  the  salivary  „ 

• --  Math 


granules  in  the  serous  cells  of  the  salivary  i 
the  inner  surface  of  the  nuclear  membrane, 
that  the  zymogen  granules  of  the  pancreas  cv  - 
tlie  expense  of  nuclear  fibrillae.  The  relations  p 
metabolic  processes  of  the  cell  and  the  nuceUt 
definitely  worked  out  but  the  observations  o a 
r j t>  t conm  trx  demonstrate  that  f 


especially  concerned  in  the  oxydative  processes 
Soon  after  Holmes’  work  appeared,  Arneth 
, ■ . -■  ■ ■ .--i — the  state  of  the 


OOOIl  alter  IAUUHjCS  ' 

there  is  a relationship  between  the  state  o e 
neutrophile  of  the  blood  and  the  condition  o 
tuberculosis.  In  1905,  Arneth  publishe  a ^ 
upon  tuberculosis  patients  ns  a monograph 
schwindsucht,”  in  which  he  states  clearly  has  t 
form  of  a neutrophilic  blood  picture,  * 1C 
clinical  use.  , , . 

According  to  Arneth  the  neutrophile  cn^ 
myelocyte  or  at  least  as  a neutrophile  haun0 
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the  older  have  four  or  five  pieces.  The  mature  neutro- 
are  constantly  used  up  and  the  younger  forms  constantly 
the  blood,  so  that  if  at  any  time  more  of  the  mature  forms 
ed  up,  it  is  shown  by  a larger  proportion  of  the  neutro- 
with  one  or  two  lobed  nuclei  than  is  usually  present. 

; pieces  of  the  nucleus  are  of  two  types,  the  round  piece 
Vernteile,”  which  does  not  divide  again  and  the  bent 
or  “ Schlingen,”  which  may  divide  again.  Ameth’s 
ations  upon  human  blood  show  that  the  neutrophiles  can 
ided  into  five  classes  according  to  the  number  of  pieces 
> nucleus  and  those  classes  subdivided  according  to  the 
>f  pieces  in  each  class,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  table. 


ARNETH’S  BLOOD  PICTURE. 

Neutrophiles. 

CLASS  I. 

with  1 round  piece  (1  Kern  telle).  Fig.  1. 
with  1 bent  piece  (1  Schlingen).  Fig.  2. 

CLASS  II. 

with  2 round  pieces  (2  Kern  telle).  Fig.  3. 
with  2 bent  pieces  (2  Schlingen).  Fig.  4. 

with  1 round  piece  and  1 bent  piece  (1  Kernteile  und  1 Schlingen). 
?.  5. 

CLASS  III. 

with  3 round  pieces  (3  Kernteile).  Fig.  6. 
with  3 bent  pieces  (3  Schlingen).  Fig.  7. 

with  2 round  pieces  and  1 bent  piece  (2  Kernteile  und  1 Schlingen). 
g.  8. 

with  1 round  piece  and  2 bent  pieces  (1  Kernteile  und  2 Schlingen). 
g.  9. 


CLASS  IV. 

with  4 round  pieces  (4  Kernteile).  Fig.  10. 
with  4 bent  pieces  (4  Schlingen).  Fig.  11. 

with  3 round  pieces  and  1 bent  piece  (3  Kernteile  und  1 Schlingen). 
g.  12. 

with  2 round  pieces  and  2 bent  pieces  (2  Kernteile  und  2 Schlingen). 
g.  13. 

with  1 round  piece  and  3 bent  pieces  (1  Kernteile  und  3 Schlingen). 
g.  14. 


CLASS  V 


with  5 round  pieces  (5  Kernteile).  Fig.  15. 
with  5 bent  pieces  (5  Schlingen).  Fig.  10. 

with  4 round  pieces  and  1 bent  piece  (4  Kernteile  und  1 Schlingen). 
?.  17. 

with  3 round  pieces  and  2 bent  pieces  (3  Kernteile  und  2 Schlingen). 
?•  18. 

with  2 round  pieces  and  3 bent  pieces  (2  Kernteile  und  3 Schlingen). 


with  1 round  piece  and  4 bent  pieces  (1  Kernteile  und  4 Schlingen). 
;.  20. 


clinical  purposes  Arneth  arranged  the  various  forms 
in  100  neutrophiles  as  a neutrophilic  blood  picture  as 


s : 


M.  Class  1 Class  II  Class  III  Class  IV 

IK  IS  2K2S1K-1S  3K  332K-1S  1K-2S  4K  4S8K-1S2K-2S 1K-3S 
Class  V 

5K  5S  4K-1S  3K-2S  2K-3S  1K-4S 

h neutropliile  as  he  observed  it  was  counted  under  the 
ision  of  the  class  in  which  it  belonged ; as  for  instance, 
-ophile  with  a nucleus  as  in  Fig.  8 would  be  placed  under 
rision  2K1S  of  Class  III.  If  any  myelocytes  were  ob- 
tliey  would  be  placed  under  51  as  myelocytes  or  embry- 
mtrophiles. 

>th  finds  the  neutrophilic  blood  picture  of  normal  per- 
be — (the  numerous  sub-divisions  are  not  quoted  in  this 


I.C.  M.  Class  I Class  II  Class  III  Class  IV  Class  V 
100  0 5 20  36  '28  5 

iberculosis  the  older  neutrophiles  are  continually  used 
bo  the  large  proportion  of  neutrophiles  shifts  to  the  left 
this  picture  as 


a ncu  u me  pa  lien  1 recovers  ana  so  uses  up  iewer  oi  me  oiuer 
forms,  the  proportion  of  neutrophiles  again  shifts  to  the  right 
side  of  the  picture.  According  to  Arneth,  every  case  where 
there  is  even  a slight  shifting  to  the  left  of  the  neutrophiles 
can  be  diagnosed  as  tuberculosis,  but  our  observations  show 
that  this  is  probably  not  so  and  that  other  conditions  than 
tuberculosis  may  give  the  neutrophilic  blood  picture  with  only 
a slight  shifting  to  the  left,  so  that  for  diagnosis  or  prognosis 
the  other  blood  cells  as  well  as  the  neutrophiles  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Alexander  Miller,  head 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Out-Patient  Department,  to  determine 
whether  this  work  of  Arneth’s  was  of  practical  value  clinically, 
especially  whether  it  had  any  value  in  regulating  the  use  of 
tuberculin.  In  this  work  over  200  cases  were  observed  with 
an  average  of  30  counts  on  each  case.  Some  of  these  cases 
were  observed  for  a period  of  three  years,  and  on  each  of  these 
about  100  counts  were  made. 

The  division  of  the  neutrophiles  into  classes  according  to  the 
lobes  of  the  nucleus  sounds  simple,  but  when  a number  of 
counts  had  been  made,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  as  well 
as  of  no  especial  value  to  keep  to  Arneth’s  sub-divisions,  so 
it  was  decided  to  note  only  the  class  in  which  the  neutrophile 
belonged  and  not  the  kind  of  lobes.  The  threads  connecting 
the  lobes  of  the  nucleus  are  of  varying  length  and  thickness 
and  the  bending  of  the  lobe  to  form  “Schlingen”  is  also  of 
varying  degrees,  so  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  a bent  lobe 
shall  constitute  one  lobe  or  two  lobes  of  the  nucleus,  will  always 
vary  according  to  the  personal  equation  of  each  individual  in- 
vestigator. In  these  observations  all  bent  lobes  of  the  nucleus, 
where  the  nuclear  bridge  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  good 
nuclear  network.  Fig.  21,  were  classed  as  one  lobe,  but  where 
the  nuclear  network  is  condensed  into  a coarse  thread,  Fig.  22, 
or  a fine  thread.  Fig.  23,  they  were  classed  as  two  lobes.  The 
question  as  to  whether  one  lobe  of  the  nucleus  is  on  top  of 
another  was  always  decided  by  careful  focussing  with  a higli 
power.  Any  very  questionable  case  was  not  counted.  The 
study  of  the  blood  smears,  to  obtain  the  neutrophilic  blood 
picture  soon  showed  that  changes  were  to  be  noted  among  the 
other  cells  of  the  blood,  so  a blood  picture  was  made,  which 
would  include  all  the  white  blood  cells,  but  as  no  definite 
change  was  found  in  the  other  cells  only  the  number  of  each 
present  was  noted. 

Two  hundred  neutrophiles  were  usually  counted,  never  fewer 
than  100  and  the  number  of  the  other  kind  of  white  blood 
cells  observed  while  counting  these  were  noted,  making  a blood 
picture  as  follows : 

Neutrophiles  of  Class  I,  Class  II,  Class  III,  Class  IY,  Class 
V.  Large  Lymphocytes.  Small  Lymphocytes.  Eosinophiles, 
Basophiles  and  the  number  of  white  blood  cells.  Smears  from 
the  blood  of  a normal  person  give  a blood  picture  as  follows : 


Class  I II  in  iv  v L.L.  S.L. 
6 22  48  28  5 22  18 


e.  ii.  w.n.c. 
1 0 8,000 
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In  case  a differential  blood  count  is  desired  it  can  easily  be 
computed  from  the  complete  blood  picture. 

Many  schemes  for  an  index  were  devised  for  tabulation  pur- 
poses and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  changes  in  the  blood 
picture  would  be  more  clearly  shown  if  the  number  of  neutro- 
philes  in  Class  1 4-  Class  II  and  one-half  of  Class  III,  as 
compared  with  the  number  in  one-half  of  Class  III +- Class 
IY  4- Class  Y was  used  as  an  index.  This  same  index  was 
used  in  some  observations  by  Bushnell  and  Treuholtz,  which 
appeared  later.  In  the  normal  blood  picture  there  is  about  the 
same  number  of  neutrophiles  on  each  side,  i.  e. 

5 + 22  + *42  = 48  T . 

4 42  + 28  + 6 = 62  Index  = 48-6- 

From  a study  of  the  neutrophilic  blood  pictures  from  over 
30  supposedly  normal  persons,  the  normal  blood  picture  was 
found  to  be 


I II  III  IV  V L.L.  S.L. 
6 22  42  26  6 22  18 


B.  W.B.C.  Index 
1 8,000  48 : 62 


But  the  study  of  these  blood  pictures  showed  that  a blood 
picture  with  an  index  anywhere  between  45 : 55  and  55 : 45 
may  be  considered  normal. 

The  index  is  usually  written  as  the  number  on  the  left  side 
in  tabulations. 

The  blood  pictures  from  a few  of  the  tuberculosis  patients 
are  given  below. 

Patient  A.  — A young  woman  who  was  clinically  considered  a favorable 
case.  She  has  neither  gained  nor  lost,  but  has  seemed  to  improve 
slightly  under  the  tuberculin  treatment.  The  blood  picture  shows 
an  improvement  after  her  return  from  the  country,  but  she  returned 
to  work  against  advice  and  soon  returned  to  her  earlier  condition. 
This  patient  died  during  the  late  summer  of  1909. 


Date  112  8 4 5 0 L.L.  8.L.  B.  M.  Leuc.  Index  Remarks 


15141  27  8 2 0 0 

52  84  8012  2 0 0 

584320  9 0 0 0 

56  41  24  12  2 0 0 

54  40  27  10  2 0 0 

26  37  20  14  2 0 0 

20  318117  1 0 18 

20141  28  11  0 0 11 

Away  to  country. 
8!38|26;22|  6!  0 17 

10188  89  12  3!  0 28 

• • 16(8181  'IS  4 0 12 

- 10.87  33  16  6 0 26 

••10  48  31  10  1 0 16 

•••  9 47138  6 4 0 1 8 

...  16  83.8317  1 0 24 

...12  46132  1010,0  26 


76.6  Tuberculin. 

71 
81 
79 

77.6 

72 

66.6 

76 


..  10140  31117*2*6 

--16141  27  14  2 0 


■•.14,43134  9 0,  0| 


• 23  44  28  4 0;  1 

...16  61  26,  6!  0 0i 

....  18  49  26  7j  1 0 


.17  43  30  8 2 0 17  7 

* i43  3!1!1.4  01  21  I 14 

: +"+8 1 toub'!rrliI1'. 

• 12  37  30  18  3 0 16  5 

. 10  38  33  18  1 0 12  R 

. • 11  37  32  16  3 0 17  fl 

..13140  36  9 3 0 0 5 

■ •j  9|44|33 18  1 0 16  8 

r nK  the  summer. 


Patient  B.-A  young  woman  who  lias  shown  decided  iapr^ 
under  the  tuberculin  treatment.  She  has  returned  to  t{u. . 
except  for  a bad  cold  has  been  well  all  winter. 


Date 

1 2 

3 

4 

1907 

May  3 

9 38 

36 

16 

May  6 

8 39 

36 

17 

May  17 

9 38 

42 

10 

May  29 

6 20 

87 

29 

May  31 

6 27 

37 

28 

8 36 

36 

19 

June  10 

8 18 

32 

31 

June  24 

10  27 

29 

26 

Away  for  summer. 

2 I 18  I 31  | 41  i 13  0 
4 I 22  ! 42  I 27  | 6 0 


0 0 0 C 

0 0 0|  S 

0 0 0 I 

o o o!  m « 1 

23  4 o:  :m  \ , 

ooo  m t I 

23  1 0 m l ' 

8 2 0:  m t 1 


Gone  back  to  work. 

Dec.  13 Has  bad  cold. 

8 I 84  | 85  I 18  | 2 
Away  at  work. 


1908 

March  16.. 


5 21  43  26  6 0 


Patient  E.  — A married  woman  with  two  children  «bo»  biitelS 
died  with  tuberculosis  some  years  before.  This  patient  imfci 
tuberculin  treatment,  bnt  never  improved  noUceably, isd 
died  in  February,  1008. 

Date  IllsIsUlfilcI  H..I- I S.L.  I E.  I M.  Leuc.  I Index  k®' 


1907  I 

June  14...  16  40  24  16  4 0 18 

June  21...  17,49  23  11  0 0 10 

Juneat...  2341  2C  8 2 0 » 

Sept. 31...  22  87  29  12  0 0 26 

Oct.  4.  ...  23  42  23  8 4 0 » 

Oot.ll....  38  46  17  II  1|  0 14 

Oct.  14  ..  21  61  20  7 ll  0 18 

Oct.  26  ... 

Nov.  1.... 

Nov.  8.... 

Nov!  16!!1  17|38|28  16  2 0 16 

Nov.  18. ..  10  49  26  16  0 0 22 

Nov.  22...  20160  20  10  0 0 12 

111.1  . .. 

Dec.  16.... 

Dec.20.... 

1908  I 

Jan.  10  — j26  02  18  0 0 0 6 
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16.000  • 

18,000  ; 
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The  study  of  the  many  blood  Pic‘ur“ 
cases  together  with  the  dinical  date  showd  M **  | 
where,  through  several  observations,  t e oo  , . 
shifting  to  the  left  without  an  increase  in  the  no 
lymphocytes  and  without  a decided  eucoc 
loJ bacilli  were  either  found  in  the  sp^te, 
showed  the  clinical  signs  of  tubercu  osis.  . 

was  but  a slight  shifting  to  the  left  «th 
cases  sometimes  developed  into  some  i g 
losis.  Also  a number  of  cases  of  poor  i-JJ- 
gave  the  tubercular  blood  picture  ew*P  _ • ^ 
number  of  large  lymphocytes  usually  : 

tuberculosis  and  the  number  of  eosmop  ^ pirft? 1 
observations  led  to  the  conclusion  » a ^ 
not  of  great  value  in.  diagnosis  escep  \rneii  ' " I 
servations  could  be  made.  In  tins  case  ’ 
philic  blood  picture  which  takes  no  aeco 
of  the  blood  can  have  no  diagnostic  va  ^ ^ • 

this  blood  picture  would  prove  of  grea  ^ n0,  .j,,-, 
eipient  cases  where  the  clinics  slgn,  h ftp*- 
unfortunately  the  blood  picture  is  no  0 ^ sho»- ' 

there.  The  study  of  these  blood  pictures 
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'hose  observations  upon  tubercular  patients  suggested  a 
fiber  of  experiments  in  order  to  understand  as  far  as  possi- 
ble changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood  picture.  These 
sriments  were  largely  carried  out  at  the  Institut  fur  Infec- 
skranl'heiten,  Berlin,  Germany.  A few  of  the  most  inter- 
ng  are  given  below. 

. Various  fixing  and  staining  experiments, 
his  was  partly  suggested  by  a paper  of  Pollitzer’s  which 
sared  in  1907  and  condemned  Arneth’s  work  on  the 
ind  that  the  lobes  of  the  nucleus  were  artifacts  due  to 
ng  and  fixing  and  especially  to  Wright’s  method  of  dif- 
ntial  staining,  and  also  partly  suggested  in  an  attempt  to 
the  best  method  for  preparing  the  blood  smears  so  as  to 
the  clearest  nuclear  picture  for  the  blood  count  Blood 
ars  from  three  subjects  whose  neutrophilic  indices  were 
53  and  60  were  spread  as  thinly  and  as  evenly  as  possible 
a slides,  which  were  absolutely  clean  and  as  sterile  as  con- 
ms  permitted.  These  smears  were  killed  in  most  of  the 
known  cytological  methods  such  as  osmic  acid,  strong 
aming,  formalin,  corrosive  acetic,  hot  alcohol  acetic  and 
ous  others,  also  many  were  dried  and  then  treated  with 
lyl  alcohol.  One  slide  from  each  of  the  above  methods  of 
ng  was  then  stained  either  with  Wright’s  differential  blood 
i,  .Tenner’s  blood  stain,  methylene  blue  and  eosin,  iron 
itoxvlin,  Delafield’s  hematoxylin  and  eosin  or  with  safra- 
acid  fuchsin  and  orange  G.  All  the  slides  gave  a more  or 
dear  nuclear  picture.  Those  killed  with  strong  Flemming 
miic  acid  and  stained  with  iron  hematoxylin  were  the  least 
factory,  while  those  killed  with  hot  alcohol  sublimate  and 
ied  with  iron  hematoxylin  gave  the  clearest  and  best  nuclear 
ire,  but  of  course  this  method  is  useless  for  bedside  work, 
fit’s  was  the  most  satisfactory  method  because  it  was  the 
lest  and  gave  a very  good  nuclear  picture  as  well  as 
■entiated  the  different  types  of  leucocytes.  Jenner’s 
was  useless  in  that  the  nuclear  picture  was  poor.  The 
methods  gave  good  nuclear  pictures,  but  not  better  than 
ht’s.  The  slides  prepared  were  all  counted  with  a key 
at  at  the  time  they  were  counted  it  was  not  known  from 
i of  the  three  subjects  the  smear  had  been  made.  All  the 
rs  from  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  gave  practically  the 
index  and  the  indices  for  the  smears  from  the  three  sub- 
remained the  same  regardless  of  how  the  smear  had  been 
and  stained.  These  experiments  establish  the  fact  that 
ate  the  nucleus  of  the  neutrophile  assumes  in  the  killed 
tained  cell  is  something  definite  and  dependent  upon  the 
of  the  living  cell  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
d of  preparation.  They  also  show  that  Wright’s  method 
best  method  of  preparing  smears  for  the  neutrophilic 
pictura  It  was  found  that  blood  cells  will  live  on  an 
medium  sometimes  for  several  days  and  in  observing 
living  cells  it  was  seen  that  there  are  certain  times  when 
icleus  shows  up  as  a clear  refractive  body  surrounded  by 
mules  and  in  preparations  made  from  the  blood  of  normal 


made  over  an  agar  plate  and  this  is  passed  over  chloroform 
vapor,  the  nucleus  stands  out  as  above  and  this  preparation 
will  give  the  same  neutrophilic  count  that  the  stained  prepara- 
tion from  the  same  subject  gives. 

Another  experiment,  that  of  stretching  the  nucleus  was  tried 
in  order  to  see  whether  what  appears  to  be  one  lobe  could  be 
drawn  apart  into  several.  Pollitzer  claims  that  what  appears 
to  be  but  one  lobe  of  nucleus  is  really  many  pieces  of  the  nucleus 
lying  close  together  (Fig.  34),  and  made  to  seem  as  one  by  the 
stain.  Slides  were  scratched  with  emory  paper  and  then  the 
drop  of  blood  drawn  slowly  across  these  scratches  in  order  if 
possible  to  catch  and  tear  the  cells  in  the  scratches.  Although 
the  cells  of  these  preparations  were  badly  torn  and  stretched 
the  neutrophilic  blood  picture  remained  the  same  as  when 
smears  from  the  same  subject  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  Figures  25  and  26  show  the  neutrophile  badly 
stretched  but  the  nucleus  is  also  stretched  and  does  not  give 
a greater  number  of  lobes  than  normally. 

2.  The  normal  blood  picture  in  man  and  in  guinea  pigs. 

Smears  were  prepared  from  about  thirty  different  subjects 
whose  condition  was,  as  far  as  known,  normal.  These  different 
blood  pictures  gave  indices,  which  varied  slightly  from  each 
other  and  yet  varied  within  a small  range,  which  could  be  called 
normal.  This  blood  picture  corresponds  as  far  as  the  neutro- 
philes  are  concerned  very  nearly  with  that  of  Arneth,  which 
was  taken  from  a large  number  of  cases. 

Smears  were  obtained  from  a few  subjects  at  different  times 
of  day  extending  over  periods  of  a week  or  several  weeks  and 
in  two  cases  extending  at  intervals  over  a period  of  two  years. 
The  results  in  these  cases,  show  indices,  which  vary  but  not 
definitely  enough  to  be  attributed  to  any  one  cause  and  the 
amount  the  index  varied  was  usually  so  slight  as  to  still  come 
within  the  normal  blood  picture,  which  for  man  is 

Class  I II  HI  IV  V L.L.  S.L.  K.  B.  W.B.C. 

6 22  42  38  5 22  18  1 0 8.000 

Ten  guinea  pigs  were  studied,  for  a period  of  two  weeks. 
Smears  were  made  from  drops  of  blood  taken  from  the  ear 
every  two  or  four  hours  during  each  daytime.  The  results  gave 
a blood  picture  comparable  to  that  of  man  except  that  the  neu- 
trophile usually  has  a larger  number  of  lobes  than  in  man. 

Class!  II  III  IV  V VI  L. L.  S.L.  E.  B.  W.B.C.  Index 
6 20  81  80  8 6 10,000  <2:88 

The  blood  picture  as  shown  by  guinea  pigs  varied  so  much 
more  for  the  individual  animal  than  it  did  for  the  individual 
person,  that  in  all  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  smears  were 
made  from  the  animal  each  day  for  a week  or  ten  days  before 
the  experiment  in  order  to  obtain  the  normal  for  each  animal. 

3.  The  effect  upon  the  neutrophilic  blood  picture  by  inocu- 
lation of  virulent  cultures  of  tuberculosis  bacilli. 

Guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  varying 
amounts  of  an  emulsion  of  a culture  of  virulent  tuberculosis 
bacilli.  They  all  gave  a blood  picture  much  like  the  one  which 
follows,  except,  that  those  animals,  which  received  a larger 
quantity  or  a stronger  emulsion  of  the  bacilli,  showed  the 
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typical  tuberculosis  condition  more  quickly,  while  those,  which 
received  a smaller  quantity  or  a weaker  emulsion  reached  that 
condition  more  slowly. 

Guinea  Pig  VI,  Inoculated  with  S-Cmm.  8trong  Emulsion  of 
Tuberculosis  Bacilli. 


I 

» 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

W.B.C. 

Index 

Before  inoculation. . 
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83 
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5 

9,000 

40-60 
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9.600 

41-69 

8 hours  after 
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14 

28 

84 

12 
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10  000 
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2 

4 

16 

84 

19 

10 

io 

6 

10,200 

13-87 

24  hours  after 

2 

6 

18 

36 

20 

11 

6 

2 

16,000 

16-84 

48  hours  after 

8 

9 

18 

38 

16 

10 

6 

16  400 

21-79 

4 days  after 

3 

12 

38 

34 

8 

3 

2 

14,000 

34-66 

8 days  after 

4 

18 

38 

30 

8 

2 

13.200 

41  69 

12  days  after 

8 

22 

89 

24 

6 

2 

13.400 

49-51 

18  days  after 

1« 

88 

40 

6 

13,200 

74:26 

21  days  after 

23 

46 

82 

12  0O0 

84:16 

26  days  after 

24 

63 

23 

** 

13,000 

87:  13 

Killed— Lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  full  of  tubercles. 

These  blood  pictures  show  that  within  a few  hours  after  the 
inoculation  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  neutrophiles 
with  the  larger  number  of  lobes  to  the  nucleus,  i.  e.,  the  blood 
picture  shifts  to  the  right,  and  then  follows  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes.  The  shifting  to  the  right  of  the  blood 
picture  remained  a few  days  and  then  gradually  returned  to 
normal.  After  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  in  some  cases  longer,  the 
number  of  lobes  of  the  nucleus  began  to  decrease,  i.  e.,  the  blood 
picture  began  to  shift  to  the  left  while  the  number  of  leucocytes 
remained  about  the  same  or  increased  very  much  in  dving 
cases.  1 his  condition  continued  until  there  were  present  in 
the  blood  only  those  neutrophiles  with  a nucleus  of  one,  two 
or  three  lobes. 

4.  Blood  on  agar  media  with  tuberculosis  bacilli. 

In  1908  it  was  found  that  bone-marrow  cells,  or  blood  cells 
will  live  and  divide  when  kept  on  an  agar  medium  (agar  0.5 
gm.,  bouillon  20  cc.  + Loeke’s  sol.  80  cc.)  in  a Petri  dish  at 
37°  C. 

A large  drop  of  fresh  flowing  human  blood  was  placed  on  an 
agar  plate ; to  one  side  of  the  drop  was  placed  a very  small  point 
of  virulent  tuberculosis  bacilli.  The  agar  plate  was  then 
kept  at  37  C.  and  smears  were  made  every  five  minutes  from 
the  side  of  the  drop  next  to  the  bacilli  as  well  as  from  the  side 
away  from  fte  bacilli.  The  blood  pictures  showed  an  increase 

the^ide^he  1 t u®  nUdeUS  °f  the  neutr°Phlte  fro™ 

time  as  in  i °P  WhlCh  t0UChed  the  bacilli  ™ as  short  a 
time  as  10  or  lo  minutes,  while  the  nucleus  of  the  neutrophiles 

from  the  side  away  from  the  bacilli  remained  normal 

™ ,he  »l»™  .!«. 

nthprs:  umm  ^ v > JNgvv  i ork  City,  and 

A standardized  emul- 

cnbated  t.j  minutes  at  37° 


1 in  neait 

others  were  prepared  bv  the  observer  A a j v 

siou  of  dead  bacilli  was  used  with  ’ t J bni(larcllzc(l  emul- 
cuhated  15  minutes  at  37°  r t "if1”  oucoc-vtes  and  in- 
from  these  smears  showed  a decided  "in  '***  ^ blood  Pictur« 
lobes  of  the  nucleus  of  the  no,,!,.  , 111  the  number  of 

the  neutrophiles.  Neutrophiles  with 


[Mu 


nuclei  of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  in  one  case  16  lobes  werefwl  - 
Figs.  27  and  28) . On  the  other  hand  sterile  washed kc,,.. 
without  the  addition  of  the  bacilli,  incubated  lo  mimu 
not  undergo  any  change  with  regard  to  the  neutrophilic  : ■■ 
picture. 

An  interesting  observation  in  this  experiment  is  tta  i 
neuti’ophiles  taken  from  tubercular  subjects  show  a gia; 
ferenoe  in  their  ability  to  react  to  the  tuberculosis  tail 
this  manner,  which  shows  itself  by  an  increase  in  the  cu 
of  lobes  of  the  nucleus  of  the  neutrophile.  Washed  l«u 
from,  a subject  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis  1 : 
react  at  all.  The  fact  that  neutrophiles  from  ditewtM- 
react  in  different  degrees  shows  that  the  serum  of  the  fro 
not  the  only  important  factor  in  the  greater  or  less  ike 
of  the  individual  to  bacteria  and  quite  agrees  with  the  r: 
ment  presented  by  Vietch,  in  his  paper  on  a tews- 
method,  that  it  is  a surer  as  well  as  a simpler  method  to  i. 
the  leucocytes  from  the  same  individual  as  the  serum  • 
tained,  on  the  ground  that  the  serum  is  but  one  part » 
blood,  while  the  whole  blood  is  concerned  in  the  to-.' 
Although  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  just  what  ttefe- 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  neutrophiles  means,  the  fact  that 
change  at  all,  shows  that  the  neutrophile  is  sensitive  to  it : 
vironment  and  probably  plays  an  important  part  in  the  . - 
ance.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  show  what  Arneth  u. 
i.  e.,  that  the  older  forms  are  used  up  by  coming 
with  the  bacilli.  However,  this  reaction  is  in  no  w j 
degenerative  fragmentation,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fife 
28.  The  nucleus  of  8 or  10  lobes  is  as  healthy  M®?1' 
one  of  3 or  4 lobes. 

6.  Effect  of  contamination. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  end  of  a finger  purpose  y nia  e 
and  smeared  on  a slide,  which  was  not  clean,  • 
picture  which  showed  a slight  increase  in  the  mim* 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  neutrophile.  Blood  was  rJ  ^ 
sterile  finger  and  placed  both  in  small  glass  i ciam  ■ 
were  sterile  and  in  others,  which  were  1 J 
10  minutes.  That  in  the  sterile  chambers  gaw  “ 


blood  picture  while  that  in 


the  dirty  c!®' 


neutrophilic  muuu  pi^i»u«v  — . l:],; 

gave  a blood  picture  in  which  some  of  t eneu 
nucleus  of  8 or  10  lobes  (Figs.  29  and  30) 

Guinea  Pig  X developed  an  open  abscess  at  t ^P^  ^ ustf 
the  needle,  and  the  subsequent  blood  pieturcs  sbi(tlc? : 

those  of  the  tubercular  guinea  pig  showe  a 
right,  due  to  the  infection  with  a pyogenic 

7.  Effect  of  inoculation  with  snake  venom. 

Guinea  pigs  or  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  > ^ 


of  snake  venom  and  smears  made  from 


.uwx.,-1  blood ^ 
from  the  bone-marrow  cells.  I he  blood  P ’ J ^ 
smears  showed  all  the  neutrophiles  wi  n appear® 
and  often  so  many  lobes  that  the  nuclei 
a rosette. 

The  conclusions  from  these  expei 
neutrophile  is  a delicate  orgmiism  *«»■  — joJ . 
definitely  to  its  environment  and  that  ™ ‘ 
measure  be  judged  by  the  condition  o 


riments  are.  ® 
which  reads  <[n; 
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FIG.  13 


FIG.  14 
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FIG.  19 


FIG.  20 


FIG.  21 


FIG.  27 


FIG.  28 


F|G-  22  FIG.  23 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

'Ips.  1-20.  Neutrophiies  whose  nuclei  show  the  number  of  pieces  | 

mling  to  the  classification  of  Arnetli’s  blood  picture. 

ig.  21.  Neutrophile  with  a bent  nucleus,  which  is  counted  as  one  I 

igs.  22  and  23.  Neutrophiies  with  a bent  nucleus,  which  is  counted 
wo  lobes.  I 


FIGURES. 

Fig.  24.  Drawing  taken  from  Pollitzer’s  paper  to  show  many  pieces 
of  the  nucleus. 

Figs.  2b  and  26.  Torn  neutrophiies  with  stretched  nuclei. 

Figs.  27  and  2S.  Neutrophiies  with  many  lobed  nuclei  ingesting  tuber- 
cle bacilli. 

Figs.  29  and  30.  Neutrophiies  with  many  lobed  nuclei  due  to  con- 
tamination. 
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mutual  ten  some  immediate  reaction  ot  the  neutro- 
iles  to  a change  in  their  environment,  such  as  snake  toxin 
the  presence  of  some  bacteria.  Third,  that  when  the  neutro- 
iles  have  nuclei  with  fewer  lobes  than  normal,  they  are  prob- 
ly  reacting  slowly  to  some  change  in  their  environment,  so 
it  the  neutrophiles  with  the  larger  number  of  lobes  of  the 
eleus  are  used  up  and  only  those  with  the  fewer  lobes  are 
t in  the  circulating  blood  or  else  that  the  neutrophiles  fail 
react  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a change  in  the  nuclei  and 
remain  in  almost  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  they 
ered  the  blood.  Fourth,  that  the  neutrophilic  blood  picture 
lex,  shows  the  condition  of  the  nuclei  of  the  neutrophiles  and 
ce  the  condition  of  the  nucleus  is  probably  an  indication  of 
■ condition  of  the  neutrophiles  of  the  blood,  we  can  judge  to 
ae  degree  by  the  means  of  the  neutrophilic  index  of  the  con- 
ion  of  the  patient. 

[n  the  spring  of  1910,  Dr.  Miller  turned  over  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
•let,  an  expert  statistician,  all  the  blood  pictures  as  well  as 
the  clinical  evidence  upon  the  cases  observed  at  the  Bellevue 
spital  and  from  this  data  Mr.  Diolet  formed  a number  of 
iistics  and  charts,  which  will  appear  in  a paper  in  collabora- 
1 with  Dr.  Miller.  A few  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
briefly  quoted  below. 

. The  number  of  leucocytes  in  incipient  tuberculosis  is  be- 
en 9874  and  10,209 ; while  this  is  slightly  higher  than  most 
arvers  have  found,  it  is  not  markedly  different.  There  is  a 
:inct  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  with  the  progress 
he  disease.  Moribund  cases  show  a marked  leucocytosis  of 
300.  The  number  of  leucocytes  in  tuberculosis  is 
tself  of  much  prognostic  value  since  in  these  observations 
r number  corresponds  with  the  subsequent  (2  years) 
ory. 

. The  percentage  of  neutrophiles  varies  from  64.4  in  non- 
arcular  cases  to  78.5  in  dying  tuberculosis  cases.  This  in- 
se  of  the  neutrophiles  in  the  more  unfavorable  cases  is  very 
ked  and  indicates  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

. The  large  lymphocytes  according  to  the  statistics  show 
.pparent  relationship  with  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

. The  small  lymphocytes  on  the  other  hand  did  show  a very 
s connection  with  the  course  of  the  disease  and  this  eonnec- 
might  of  itself  be  used  as  a means  of  prognosis.  In  non- 
ocular  cases  and  in  incipient  cases,  those  cases  with  good 
piosis  and  those  cases  whose  subsequent  history  showed  im- 
ement  gave  between  9 and  11  per  cent  of  small  lymphocytes, 
more  advanced  cases  show  between  4.1  and  6.2  per  cent, 
e the  moderately  advanced  eases  and  those  with  doubtful 
nosis  stand  between  and  have  between  7.5  and  7.9  per  cent. 
The  eosinophiles  decrease  with  the  progress  of  the  disease 
1 in  dying  cases  they  are  entirely  absent. 

The  basophiles  give  no  definite  results. 

The  neutrophilic  blood  picture  was  represented  only  by 
ndex.  The  average  index  for  non-tubercular  cases  is  54-46, 
far-advanced  cases  75.25  and  all  stages  in  between  have  a 
isponding  shift  to  the  left  in  the  index.  The  changes  ! 


of  the  usual  clinical  signs  and  symptoms.  In  diagnosis  the 
usefulness  of  the  neutrophilic  blood  picture  is  not  great  when 
taken  by  itself  as  other  conditions  may  give  a slight  shifting 
to  the  left,  but  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
blood  cells  and  when  more  than  one  observation  is  made,  it  may 
be  of  diagnostic  value.  In  prognosis,  however,  both  at  the 
time  of  examination  and  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the 
degree  of  shifting  to  the  left  is  an  exceedingly  sensitive  indica- 
tion of  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Cases  with  slight  lesion  but  unfavorable  blood  picture  almost 
invariably  do  badly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  with  extensive 
lesions  and  fairly  good  blood  picture  show  a marked  tendency 
to  resist  the  disease.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  during  the 
clinical  observation  of  a case  that  its  real  progress,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  can  usually  be  more  accurately  antici- 
pated by  the  change  in  the  blood  picture  than  by  any  other 
clinical  means.  Even  clinically  apparent  cures  are  insecure 
unless  the  blood  picture  has  come  to  approach  the  normal. 


1.  Non-tubercular  cases. 


W.B.C.  Neutrophiles 

L.L. 

S.L. 

E. 

B. 

Index 

10,209  64.4 

17.6 

18.8 

6.8 

.63 

64-46 

2.  Incipient  tuberculosis. 
9,874  72.4 

14.4 

9 

8.7 

.62 

64  86 

8.  Advanced  tuberculosis. 
10,200  74 

16.2 

7.9 

2.4 

.62 

67-33 

4.  Far  advanced  tuberculosis. 
18,208  77.9 

18.9 

6.2 

1.6 

.44 

76-26 

Cases  with  good  prognosis. 
9,898  71.8 

14.8 

9.1 

8.7 

.68 

00-40 

Cases  with  poor  prognosis. 
12,488  77.1 

13.4 

7.6 

1.6 

.35 

72-28- 

Cases  which  showed  subsequent  improvement. 

9,923  71.8  14.9  9.9  3.0  . 66  60-40 

Cases  which  subsequently  did  badly. 

18,897  77.8  14.6  6.9  1.86  . 48  76-26 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  George  Lockwood  and  Dr. 
William  Draper,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  a number  of  ob- 
servations were  made  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  Alexander  Mil- 
ler upon  cases  of  pneumonia  and  later  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  the  same  work  was  continued  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  So  far  the  results  have  not  proved 
definite  from  the  statistic  side,  but  in  the  individual  case  it  is 
of  prognostic  value;  especially  is  it  of  value  in  determining 
whether  a case  of  delayed  resolution  is  tubercular  or  not.  Some 
cases  showed  a marked  shifting  to  the  right  and  the  lobulation 
of  the  nucleus  reached  7 or  8 pieces.  Such  cases  showed  puru- 
lent infection  at  the  post  mortem  examination.  The  eosin- 
ophiles remain  normal  during  acute  stages,  but  increase  after- 
wards, especially  in  cases  of  delayed  resolution. 

Most  cases  showed  a moderate  shifting  to  the  left  of  the 
neutrophilic  blood  picture,  giving  an  index  anywhere  from 
60-40  to  80-20,  which  index  tends  to  return  to  normal  upon 
defervescence  with  good  resolution. 

In  six  cases  of  delayed  resolution  the  index  64-36  continued 
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high,  while  the  number  of  leucocytes  decreased  to  normal  or 
below  normal,  and  the  number  of  large  lymphocytes  decreased. 
These  cases  gave  a typical  tuberculosis  blood  picture  and  later 
the  bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputum. 

In  the  three  cases  of  appendicitis,  the  blood  picture  showed 
a decided  shifting  to  the  right,  and  neutrophiles  with  nuclei  of 
6,  7 and  8 lobes  were  present.  Upon  operation  these  cases 
showed  a purulent  condition  of  the  appendix,  while  in  one  case 
where  the  blood  picture  was  practically  normal  the  operation 
showed  no  infection  of  the  appendix. 

Several  cases  of  absoess  showed  the  shifting  to  the  right  in 
the  early  stages.  The  following  are  a few  typical  blood  pictures. 


not  of  much  value  in  diagnosis.  It  is  of  value  in  deter® 
the  presence  of  pyogenic  bacteria  in  pneumonia  or  an  is- 
and  may  be  of  value  in  detecting  a purulent  condition  rf  t- 
appendix.  In  connection  with  the  number  of  white  bloodt-j. 
and  the  number  of  lymphocytes  it  is  of  value  in  distinguish;:, 
between  a case  of  poor  resolution  in  pneumonia  and  tote . 
losis. 

It  is  of  especial  value  in  the  prognosis  of  any  disease  s:  ■ 
it  is  of  use  to  determine  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  park 
or  the  resistance  to  disease  as  any  condition  of  lowered  tit  : 
is  quickly  detected  by  this  blood  picture. 
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B. 
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22 
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40 

86 

10 
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40 

80 

10 
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14 

18 

82 

2i 
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6 

1 

1 

24,000 
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The  conclusions  from  these  observations  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

The  neutrophile  is  an  organism,  which  reacts  quickly  and 
definitely  to  its  environment  and  the  condition  of  the  nucleus 
as  shown  by  the  number  of  lobes,  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  neutrophile.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  nucleus  does  not  show  more  than  five  lobes,  but 
the  presence  of  certain  abnormal  conditions  may  cause  it  to 
show  as  high  as  8 or  10  lobes,  while  certain  other  conditions, 
such  as  tuberculosis,  may  prevent  it  from  having  more  than 
1,  2 or  3 lobes.  These  changes  of  the  nucleus  together  with  the 
other  blood  cells  and  the  number  of  white  blood  cells  form  a 
picture,  which  can  be  used  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

This  neutrophilic  blood  picture  together  with  the  differential 
blood  count  is  of  great  value  in  prognosis  in  tuberculosis,  but 
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A Te*t'*00k  of  gynecological  Surgery.  By  Comyns  Bebkeley, 
M.D.,  M.R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  etc.,  and  Victob  Bonnet,  M.  D„ 

1911)  (Eng  )’  ete-  (New  York:  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co., 

t ,W°rk  describes  briefly  but  clearly  the  technique  o£ 
the  various  gynecological  operations  as  practiced  by  one  of  the 

Uvf  indications0!  ^ gyneCologi8ts-  » discusses  also  opera- 
t ve  indications  and  dangers,  as  well  as  ante-operative  prepara- 
tion and  post-operative  treatment  and  complications  There  are 
numerous  black-and-white  schematic  illustm!ona  aJ 
siderable  number  of  colored  plates  all  of  whi  h “d  a con' 
artistic  merit,  but  nevertheless  are  l,e  he  r f?  °f  mediocre 
that  text.  The  authors  have  sure  a te  helpful  in  elucidating 
a very  complete treatise in 7 on*  *d“irably  in  '-seating 

which  will  doubtless  be  gratefully  receiveHy  TT  *7“' 
profession.  ' ceived  by  the  American 

E.  H.  R. 

Dyspepsia:  Its  Varieties  and  Treatment  Bv  w « 

WICK  M.D.  (London).  Illustrated  Price  ,3! 
delphia  and  London:  w B „ ' ?30°  net  ^hila- 

■ , v-  Sunders  Company,  1910 ) 

This  work  treats  of  disorders  whin, 
enough  to  Justify  a special  discuss!™  0^1,  °ertainly  freqUeilt 
searches  at  once  for  a definition  of  the  , * heir  £eatures-  One 
author,  probably  very  wisely  does  not  7“  dySpepBia’  but  the 

6S  DOt  8lve  0»e  in  set  words 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Perhaps  he  considered  that  the  text  sr: 

he  included  under  the  term.  The  autho  po  ^ 
things  which  are  essential  to  keep  in  “ “ rfer  0f  in 
any  clear  ideas  of  this  subject  One  s a b tte 

tion  is  rarely  due  to  primary  disease  0 jce  and  *1 
one  point  often  entirely  disregarded  n 5 . j„  He  ts 

more  fully  recognized  there  will  be  a a ^ c(,cv' : 
many  drugs  given  for  gastric  disor  ere.  impoitu 


however,  the  author  does  not  seem  10  nerftcs  fc« 

to  gastric  derangement  secondary  t0  S^,,imary  disease  d 
ance.  He  gives  the  principal  place  to  p b'titisi«tf- 
liver,  pancreas  or  bowel.  These  play  a , jj,e  tern®5 ' 
if  it  is  the  main  one.  Then  he  takes  a ^ ^ jB  l2r 
employed  for  gastric  disorders;  w ^ on  gsiUS- 

agreement.  He  seems  to  have  wri  wbjci,  coeffl*'' 

order  without  coining  any  new  terms  ^ folto4"- 

is  due  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  axa“^tiot  he  ^ ! 
those  who  come  after.  Of  intestina  ^ ls  a eo®1*' 

it  “almost  defies  chemical  ana.lys  s,  inability  to  pnv 
statement  when  we  are  in  despair  over 
classify  examples  of  it.  ,.  tbat  the 

Of  this  work  as  a whole  it  can  b treaW®; ' 

is  well  done,  the  descriptions  Bccura  e Wcb  sbould  t- 
ble.  However,  there  are  some  stateme 
fled.  Thus  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a 
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orrect.  The  use  of  the  term  gastric  neurasthenia  is  not  to  be 
ommended.  Why  not  as  well  speak  of  gastric  psychasthenia 
r gastric  hysteria?  In  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  gastric 
eurasthenia,  the  author  seems  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
bus  the  text  suggests  that  the  often  accompanying  mucous 
Dlitis  is  in  consequence  of  the  gastric  disorder,  whereas  both 
re  usually  results  of  a common  cause. 

There  is  an  excellent  section  on  dyspepsia  which  occurs 
icondary  to  other  diseases  with  particular  reference  to  the 
isturbances  in  tuberculosis.  The  discussion  of  the  digestive 
isorders  of  infancy  and  old  age  is  useful  and  worthy  of  special 
ate,  especially  the  latter  section.  The  care  of  the  health  of 
ie  aged  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  usually  receives. 
Altogether  this  work  is  to  be  commended  as  an  excellent 
lide  in  the  management  of  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The 
eatment  advised  is  usually  sound  but  there  are  some  points 
bich  might  be  given  more  emphasis.  For  example  the  need 
attention  to  the  teeth  hardly  seems  to  have  received  sufficient 
ention.  Often  a dentist  is  needed  more  than  a physician. 
?ain  the  question  of  proper  chewing  of  the  food  would  seem 
3rthy  of  more  notice  than  it  receives.  But  these  suggestions 
ust  not  be  regarded  as  serious  criticisms  and  Dr.  Fenwick  is 
be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  writ- 
n on  a difficult  subject. 

ie  Practice  of  Medicine:  A Guide  to  the  Nature,  Discrimination 
and  Management  of  Disease.  By  A.  0.  Reply,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Assistant  Physician  to  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated.  ( Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  <£•  Febiger.  1910.) 

This  excellent  text-book  is  a monument  to  the  industry  and 
ility  of  its  author,  who  was  so  recently  cut  off  at  the  height 
an  active  and  successful  medical  career.  Although  a eom- 
ratively  young  man,  few  clinicians  were  better  equipped  to 
ite  a text-book  on  medicine.  Dr.  Kelly  was  a keen  clinical 
server  and  his  bedside  training  was  supported  by  an  extensive 
:hological  experience  in  the  autopsy  room.  His  thorough 
niliarity  with  medical  literature  has  enabled  him  to  incor- 
•ate  in  this  volume  of  945  pages,  practically  all  the  important 
ent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  medical  affections, 
hough  the  author  states  that  the  volume  is  intended  especially 
medical  students  and  the  junior  practitioners  of  medicine, 
ertheless  the  teacher  of  medicine  can  turn  to  its  pages  with 
ertainty  that  he  will  find  the  most  modern  views  concerning 
etiology,  symptomatology,  pathology  and  management  of 
various  medical  diseases  dealt  with. 

'he  subject  matter  is  treated  under  twelve  sections.  These 
arranged  in  the  following  order:  Infectious  Diseases:  In- 
ications;  Disorders  of  Metabolism;  Diseases  of  the  Ductless 
nds  and  of  Internal  Secretions;  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and 
nopoietic  System;  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System;  Dis- 
es  of  the  Respiratory  System;  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
tem;  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System;  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
s System;  Diseases  of  the  Muscles;  Diseases  of  the  Bones 
Joints. 

he  author  has  made  an  interesting  subdivision  of  the  infec- 
is  diseases.  The  first  takes  up  the  bacterial  infections,  which 
ude  the  various  diseases  which  are  now  known  to  be  due  to 
oecific  organism.  Then  come  the  non-bacterial  fungus  infec- 
ts including  such  conditions  as  actinomycosis  and  pulmonary 
jrgillosis.  The  subdivision  of  zooparasitic  infections  em- 
:e  the  protozoan  infections  such  as  amcebiasis,  syphilis  and 
aria  and  the  metazoan  infections  under  which  are  described 
intestinal,  visceral  and  cutaneous  parasitic  diseases. 
rith  our  advancing  knowledge,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 


Lu  aise.  inis  me  writer  has  been  able  to 

do.  While  some  diseases  are  of  necessity  treated  briefly,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a single  affection  that  has  escaped  the  writer’s 
attention.  The  student  and  practitioner  will  find  this  volume 
a most  useful  addition  to  his  medical  equipment. 

The  Surgery  and  Pathology  of  the  Thyroid  and  Parathyroid 
Glands.  By  Albert  J.  Ochsner.  A.  M.,  M.  D„  LL.  D.,  and 
Ralph  L.  Thompson,  A.M.,  M.  D.  (St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby 
Company,  1910.) 

In  the  preface  the  authors  state  that  they  have  planned  to 
bring  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  the  results 
of  the  study  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  given  much  time 
to  the  development  of  this  special  field. 

The  work  of  334  pages  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  by 
Dr.  Ochsner  on  the  thyroid,  the  second  by  Dr.  Thompson  on  the 
parathyroid  glandules.  Dr.  Ochsner’s  experience  in  thyroid 
surgery  has  been  so  large  and  varied  that  anything  written  by 
him  demands  the  attention  of  both  surgeons  and  internists.  In 
the  first  part  he  discusses  the  surgical  considerations  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  Its  pathology  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
its  diseases,  both  medical  and  surgical.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  various  operations  on  the  gland,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  these  operations  is  well  described  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. Chapters  follow  on  the  prognosis  in  exophthalmic  goitre 
and  heredity  in  goitre. 

The  second  part,  by  Dr.  Thompson,  deals  with  the  anatomy, 
histology  and  tumors  of  the  parathyroid  glandules,  and  their 
importance  in  operations  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  Our  know- 
ledge of  these  interesting  organs  has  been  brought  together  by 
the  author  in  a most  concise  manner. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  will  be  a great  help  to  those  who 
wish  to  find  a resume  of  our  knowledge  of  these  organs  in  a 
comparatively  small  space. 

Atlas  of  Microscopic  Diagnosis  in  Gynecology.  With  Preface  and 
Explanatory  Text.  By  Ds.  Rudolf  Jolly,  Priv.  Doc.  Only 
Authorized  English  Translation.  By  Dr,  P.  W.  Shedd.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $5.  ( New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1911.) 

Familiarity  with  the  normal  and  pathologic  histology  of  the 
female  organs  of  generation  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
gynecologist.  Thus,  for  example,  uterine  hemorrhage  is  an 
exceedingly  common  symptom,  quite  often  met  with  independent 
of  any  demonstrable  gross  lesion.  In  such  cases  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  must  be  sought,  and  forthwith  one  is  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a list  of  endometrial  changes  capable 
of  producing  this  symptom,  some  of  which  may  very  closely 
simulate  each  other  in  histological  appearance.  Unfortunately, 
the  most  important  diagnosis  to  be  made,  namely,  that  of 
malignancy,  is  thus  rendered  the  most  difficult.  The  vital  im- 
portance and  moral  responsibility  involved  in  such  a determina- 
tion is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that 
nearly  all  American  works  on  gynecology,  although  excellent  in 
other  respects,  are  so  conspicuously  deficient  in  microscopic 
diagnosis.  This  English  translation  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Jolly’s  ex- 
cellent atlas  will  on  this  account  prove  most  acceptable.  The 
bulk  of  the  work,  happily,  is  concerned  with  physiological  and 
pathological  changes  in  the  endometrium,  which  is  of  paramount 
practical  importance.  The  plates  are  accurate  reproductions 
of  microscopic  preparations,  and  are  of  an  unusually  high  order 
of  excellence.  The  descriptions,  although  a bit  stilted  in  phrase- 
ology, are  judiciously  short  and  comprehensive.  Dr.  Shedd  is 
due  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  profession  for  his  labor,  but 
more  especially  of  those  whose  reading  is  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  English  language.  The  book  should  meet  with  ready 
acceptance.  E.  H.  R. 
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Interne  Klinik  der  Bosartigen  Neubildungen  der  B anchor gane. 
Von  Priv.-Doz.  Db.  Rudolf  Schmidt.  Price,  Mk.  14.  (Berlin 
und  Wien:  Urban  & Schwarzenberg;  New  York:  Rebman 
Company,  1911.) 

This  book  1b  divided  into  three  parts:  A,  General;  B,  Special; 
and  C,  Case  Histories.  Parts  A and  B together  cover  175  pages, 
and  Part  C about  150.  The  author  lays  especial  stress  on  his 
work  on  early  and  differential  diagnosis,  and  also  on  subjective 
phenomena,  “which  are  so  often  precursors  of  objective  find- 
ings." In  Part  B he  describes  cancer  of  the  stomach 
(Magenkrebs) , carcinoma  of  the  large  intestine  ( Carcinome  des 
Die kdarmes),  primary  and  secondary  cancer  of  the  liver,  car- 
cinoma of  the  gall-bladder,  of  the  pancreas,  malignant  new 
growths  of  the  kidney,  and  atypical  malignant  tumors  of  the 
abdomen.  Students  who  can  read  German  will  find  this  work 
a useful  guide  in  their  study  of  these  varied  tumors. 

Gynecological  Diagnosis.  By  Walteb  L.  Burraqe,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
etc.  Illustrated.  Price,  J6.00.  ( New  York  and  London: 

D.  Appleton  <f  Co.,  1910.) 

In  view  of  the  superficiality,  incompleteness  and  practical 
worthlessness  of  many  present-day  medical  works,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly refreshing  to  meet  with  this  excellent  treatise  of  Dr. 
Burrage’s.  Not  only  is  the  book  conspicuous  for  its  thorough- 
ness, logical  arrangement,  clearness  and  literary  excellence,  but 
the  author  has  displayed  wise  selective  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  subject-matter.  Every  chapter  bears  the  unmistakable  ear- 
marks of  ripe  knowledge  and  careful  preparation.  There  has 
been  modestly  and  gracefully  Incorporated,  too,  just  a satisfy- 
ing amount  of  the  author’s  own  viewB  and  statistics,  based  upon 
a large  and  varied  clinical  experience,  to  stamp  the  book  with 
individuality.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  both  the  older  as  well  as  the  very  recent  literature,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  adds  a further  attractive  and  valuable 
feature  to  the  work,  indicates  clearly  also  the  author’s  breadth 
of  mind  and  healthy  regard  for  the  work  of  others. 

Chapters  on  diagnosis  of  vesical,  ureteral  and  rectal  disorders, 
the  gynecological  affections  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  on  the 
menopause  and  old-  age  are  very  properly  included  in  the  work, 
and  are  sufficiently  full  to  be  both  instructive  and  suggestive. 

The  chapters  on  diagnosis  of  uterine  pregnancy,  abortion, 
hydatidiform  mole,  and  on  diseases  of  the  breast  emphasize  not 
only  the  close  relationship  existing  between  gynecology  and 
obstetrics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  surgery,  on  the  other, 
but  also  the  need  of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
specialist  lest  he  become  narrow  and  distorted  in  medical  per- 
spective. 

JauV11™0119  are  Wel!  cho8en-  clear  and  helpful,  and  the 

an  excel?  iTs  ^ b®en  WeU  done’  There  is  appended  also 
an  excellent  index. 

Altogether  the  work  speaks  most  creditably  for  the  scholar- 

can1’  be ’ hea'rtii?0  ***"“***  of  its  ^Mnsuished  author,  and 
specialists^ aUkl  ?C°mm®nded  to  8tud8«s,  practitioners  and 
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Text-book  of  Mental  Diseavpft  Ru  w„  _ 
of  Psychiatry  in  the  Royal' ' 

?om  - --  * w. 


Studies  of 
ian  t 

F.R.C.P.  (Edln.)  PrWeTvilO  °v  Mackknzie-  M.D., 

pony.)  ' ' York:  Rebman  Com- 

Professor  Tanzi  has  been  sn  i„„„  , 

Italian  psychiatrists  and  as  one  of  t^Tdi?  * am°Ug  the 

nervosa  e mentalc  that  this  l°?  °f  the  Rivista  di 
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subject,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  interested  in  isictzj 
as  giving  a more  convenient  means  of  reference  than  the  tr.ft 
work.  Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  translation  i:: 
make  it  more  suitable  for  English  readers,  these  Wit  j 
omission  of  several  descriptions  of  cases,  the  substltutis  f 
English  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  the  otntelci  i!  is 
section  dealing  exclusively  with  the  administration  o!  Mr 
asylums. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty-six  chapters,  the  Srs  nffie 
The  Seat  of  the  Psychical  Processes,  dealing  chiefly  with  m 
omlcal  data  as  shown  by  anatomy,  pathology,  and  emhrydtr 
which  gives  us  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  o!  psytsio. 
centres  but  which  Tanzi  qualifies  by  the  statement  Wit- 
law  that  the  functional  processes  are  always  pMtllibr* 
holds,  however,  for  these  centres,  as  does  also  the  In  a 
every  cell  has  the  power  of  resisting  or  yielding  to  stinraii  m 
of  reacting  in  various  though  similar  ways.  Further,  the  actir- 
of  a single  cell  never  corresponds  to  an  imaginable  lp 
whether  it  be  of  the  most  elementary  or  of  the  mod  ng* 
symbolical  nature,  unless  It  is  compounded  with  that  o!  sr 
many  other  cells,  perhaps  thousands,  scattered  here  and  fe 
in  the  brain.  For  this  reason  the  precise  contents  t ti- 
psy chical  treasure-house,  as  also  the  degree  of 
activity,  will  always  be  an  enigma  to  the  anatomist  0|-  - 
generic  type  of  the  intelligence, 
tions  that  belong  to  the  various  cortical  centres, 
ness  or  the  extraordinary  development  of  a ^ ' 
are  problems  capable  of  solution  by 
the  subject  of  future  corollaries  through  the 
mental  diseases.”  By  the  study  of  t e [(l(to 

gifted  persons,  such  as  orators,  musicians,  ., 
of  idiots  and  partial  dements  we  may  discern 
vast  scheme  of  psycho-pathological 
cross  " the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  iron, 
partments  of  clinical  science.’ 

in  the  second  chapter  on  The  Causes  of  ^ 
Tanzi  avoids  any  prolonged  or  statistical  ,, 

to  the  conclusion  that,  “among  the  causes  of 
ternal  act  more  widely  than  the  n “ al  inequalities  are  s 
ternal  causes,  somatic  disorders  «•  » rtict  ns  W? 

to  be  feared  than  intellectual  ove  • and  m 
effect  if  not  accompanied  by  ^ie“‘  ic  dist»rta.« - 
emotions,  and,  therefore,  also  y ^ will  k 

entire  organism.”  A statemen  MUI1trT. 

unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  observers 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  wi  i t Mo,enle® 

ory,  and  The  Sentiments.  Chapter ’ ™ u?(jn  ^ Ciss 
other  External  Reactions^  In  # ^ MorseS 

tion  of  Mental  Diseases  Tanz'  son)ewhat  si®'1” 

Kraepelin,  and  gives  one  of  his 
latter’s  but  more  simple.  p.,aeri,  Alcoholism 

The  following  chapters  deal  wit  ‘ inM* 

tia.  Thyroid  Psychoses  o[  Ad* 

•opathies  (acquired  idiocy), 

_.ve  Psychoses,  Neurasthenia, 

Pnecox,  Sexual  Perversions,  the  ex*® 


tia.  Thyroid  psycnoses,  ., 

bropathies  (acquired  idiocy),  r<; 

tive  Psychoses,  Neurasthenia,  . . ,]mmorali»  w 

Perversions,  Constitut  [tie 

and  Imbecility.  Under  Amentia  are  me  n * W[ly  m 
infective  psychoses,  thus  making  ns,,cboses 
Mania  Melancholia  and  the  p®™  ious  obsession  ; 
der  the  Affective  Psychoses.  The  va  ^ pl- 
under Neurasthenia.  The  chap  ,n  many  wise  re»«"0! 
Constitutional  Immorality  conta  • m88iStr>i«- 

could  be  read  with  profit  by  as  ««  * 

concerned  with  the  administration  cbaptet 


medical  profession.  Concluding  tk unaniroous  i* 
“If  alienists  would  be  firm  an  and  not  s 

congenital  immorality  is  an  ano 
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id  reassure  society,  and  sfTfl  be  in  accord  with  justice  and 
ience." 

le  final  chapter  on  Asylums  opens  with  an  interesting 
unt  ot  the  development  ot  the  modern  hospital  for  the 
ae  and  contains  much  wise  criticism  and  suggestion. 

1 the  whole  the  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  psychiatric 

ature  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  translators  for  per- 
ing  their  task  so  excellently.  W.  R.  D. 

akute  Leukiimie.  Von  Da.  Albert  Herz.  Price,  Mk.  4.50. 
( Leipzig  und  Wien:  Franz  Deuticke,  1911.) 

is  is  a monograph  of  over  160  pages,  based  on  the  personal 
-vation  of  eight  cases,  with  five  autopsies,  of  acute  leukemia, 
author  worked  in  Kovftc’s  clinic  and  Weichselbaum’s  path- 
cal  institute  in  Vienna,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  special 
r of  his  cases,  has  gone  through  all  the  literature  bearing 
le  subject,  so  that  his  work  is  very  complete.  An  excellent 
ography,  arranged  alphabetically,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end 
s paper.  There  are  no  illustrations.  The  rare  opportunity 
Herz  has  had  to  follow  so  many  cases  to  their  end  makes 
nonograph  of  importance  to  all  hiematologists. 

ngitis,  Sinus  Thombosis,  and  Abscess  of  the  Brain.  By 
Fohn  Wyllie,  M.  D.  Price,  ?3.  (New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber, 
’.911.) 

is  book  is  the  outcome,  so  it  appears,  of  reading  rather 
of  personal  experience,  and  so  lacks  exactness  and  authority. 

■ looking  through  certain  portions  of  the  symptomatology 
is  confused  by  the  absence  of  any  clear  cut  figure  of  the 
se  presented.  Had  the  author  studied  other  literature  be- 
the  current  English  magazines  he  would  have  written  a 
valuable  work.  In  his  bibliography  there  are  but  very  few 
snces  to  foreign  sources. 

mts  d’  Anatomie  Pathologique.  Par  le  Da.  L.  B£riel.  (Paris: 
Steinheil,  1910.) 

2 real  workers  in  pathology  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
lodern  French  point  of  view  on  the  elements  of  this  study 
e glad  to  have  this  work.  It  is  mainly  intended  for  students 
ring  for  their  examination  in  this  branch  of  medicine  in 
:e  and  so  is  intensely  practical,  all  theory  and  controversy 

rigidly  omitted.  It  is  illustrated,  but  for  the  most  part 
rawlngs  are  not  so  good  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our 
ican  text-books.  It  is  a concise  work  of  about  550  pages, 
the  defects  inherent  to  its  presentation  and  purpose — that 
ving  as  a book  with  which  to  pass  an  examination.  Writ- 
ith  this  end  in  view,  however,  it  is  excellent,  and  far  bet- 
an  most  of  its  kind. 

Hseases  of  Infants  and  Children.  By  Edmund  Cauti.ey, 

• D.  (Cantab.),  F.  R.  C.  P.  (Lond.),  Senior  Physician  to 
e Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.  Price,  $7.  ( New 

trk:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1910). 

3 difficult  for  general  text-books  to  keep  apace  with  the 
ms  which  are  constantly  being  made  to  the  knowledge  of 
3s  of  children.  The  writer  of  the  treatise  before  us  has 
led  in  a large  measure  in  collecting  into  one  volume  a dis- 
i of  the  various  ailments  to  which  children  are  heirs, 
the  announced  object  to  “ describe  the  conditions  in  such 
as  to  render  further  reference  to  other  works  unnecessary, 
in  the  case  of  unusually  rare  diseases,  has  not  been  fully 
d,"  the  volume  is  of  interest  for  the  inclusion  of  an 
t of  many  rare  conditions  generally  omitted  in  text-books. 


The  impression  is  given  in  reading  the  pages  of  a carefully 
prepared  summary  of  the  literature  but  little  influenced  by  the 
results  of  the  writer’s  large  clinical  experience. 

Naturally  some  errors  have  crept  in,  as,  for  example,  where 
on  page  49  the  globules  of  cow’s  milk  are  said  to  be  10-15  times 
as  large  as  those  of  human  milk. 

The  condemnation,  page  51,  of  laboratory  methods  in  milk 
modification  for  the  reason  that  “ some  babies  do  badly  because 
of  a too  low  percentage  of  protein  or  of  fat  ” is  hardly  fair  to  a 
system  which  seeks  to  carry  out  strictly  the  physician’s  orders. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  diarrhceal  diseases  the  reference  to  the 
various  bacteria,  which  may  play  a part  in  many  cases,  is  inade- 
quate, and  the  statement  that  ileo-colitis  can  only  be  differ- 
entiated from  infective  diarrhoea  by  the  anatomical  changes 
after  death,  page  289,  is  misleading,  as  the  pressure  of  blood 
and  pus  in  the  injecta  indicates  in  most  instances  an  inflamed 
or  ulcerated  bowel  wall. 

A comparatively  large  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  malformations  and  congenital  defects,  and 
rarer  pathological  conditions,  particularly  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  final  section  contains  a brief  but  satisfactory  reference 
to  the  more  important  affections  of  the  eye,  ear  and  skin. 

The  treatise  as  a whole  places  a valuable  text-book  in  the 
hands  of  the  advanced  student  and  physician.  The  publisher's 
part  Is  well  done.  One  wishes,  however,  that  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  volume  had  been  lessened  by  thinner  and  lighter  paper. 

J.  H.  M.  K„  Jb. 

1000  Surgical  Suggestions:  Practical  Brevities  in  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.  By  Walter  M.  Bbickner,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  etc. 
Fourth  American  Edition.  Price,  $1.  (New  York:  Surgery 
Publishing  Company,  1911.) 

The  popularity  of  this  work  is  an  unfortunate  index  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  a large  number  of  surgeons,  who  expect  to 
learn  surgery  by  simple  rules  rather  than  by  a thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  science.  If  such  books  find  readers  and  publishers, 
this  one  can  be  recommended  as  giving  what  is  apparently 
wanted  by  many. 

Report  from  the  Pathological  Department,  Central  Indiana  Hos- 
pital for  Insane.  Vol.  II,  1906-07,  1907-08;  Vol.  Ill,  1908-1909. 
(Indianapolis : Wm.  B.  Burford,  Contractor  for  State  Print- 
ing and  Binding.) 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  advance  in  medical  education 
and  improvement  in  hospitals  of  all  sorts  is  the  recognized  value 
of  the  pathologist  to  all  institutions  treating  the  sick;  and  it  is 
a noteworthy  fact  that  the  insane  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  are  now  appointing  pathologists  on  their  staffs,  and 
publishing  annual  reports  from  the  pathological  and  clinico- 
pathological  departments.  Every  endeavor  of  this  nature  is 
worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation;  and  the  publication 
of  the  above  reports  will  help  all  the  physicians  in  Indiana  and 
elsewhere  who  are  awake  and  eager  to  seize  the  opportunities 
for  instruction  that  are  afforded  them.  They  may  not  have 
many  readers,  but  capable  young  physicians  will  be  more 
attracted  to  look  for  situations  in  the  State  hospitals  if  they 
know  their  work  is  to  be  supported  by  pathological  investiga- 
tions; and  the  present  residents  will  be  kept  up  to  a higher 
level  of  work.  It  is  only  the  dullest  interne — and  he  should 
not  have  the  position — who  is  not  interested  when  he  is  able 
to  secure  an  autopsy  on  a patient  who  has  been  under  his  ob- 
servation. In  addition  to  this  the  accumulating  value  of  path- 
ological reports  on  autopsies  among  the  insane  is  very  great. 
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even  when  the  findings  may  be  to  use  the  common  but  very 
poor  expression  “ negative.'*  These  two  volumes  contain  much 
o f interest  to  alienists,  and  physicians  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  both  on  the  clinical  and  pathological  aspects  of  the 
work  in  the  Central  Indiana  Hospital,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  third  volume  is  twice  as  large  as  the  second,  showing 
how  well  the  staff  has  made  use  of  its  material.  We  hope  that 
Dr.  Edenharter,  the  superintendent,  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
secure  the  needed  aid  from  the  State  legislature  to  pursue  the 
work  already  so  well  begun. 


Disease  in  Bone  and  its  Detection  by  the  X-Rays.  By  Edwabd 
W.  H.  Shf.nton,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.,  with  Illustrations.  Price, 
$1.60.  ( London : Macmillan  <t  Co.,  Ltd.,  1911.) 

This  is  a useful  little  monograph,  with  some  beautiful  X-ray 
photographs  to  illustrate  the  text.  The  author  has  not  attempted 
to  write  a text-book  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  to  give 
a few  points  on  the  appearance  and  differential  diagnosis,  as 
seen  by  means  of  the  X-rays,  of  the  following  conditions:  Infia- 
mation  in  Bone,  Tubercular  Disease,  Osteo-Arthritis,  Growth  in 
Bone,  and  Osteo-Malacia.  For  students  beginning  to  work  with 
the  X-rays  this  brief  manual  should  prove  distinctly  helpful. 

A Manual  of  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry  Including  Prepara- 
tions and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the 
Rudiments  of  Oas  Analysis  Specially  Adapted  to  Cover 
Preliminary  and  Intermediate  University  Courses  and  the 
First  Three  Stages  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
By  A.  M.  Kellas,  B.  Sc.  (London),  Ph.  D.  (Heidelberg). 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical 
School,  Formerly  Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
( London : Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  1910.) 
Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  Including  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Preparations  with  a 
Special  Appendix  on  the  London  University  Syllabus,  and 
■ Schemes  of  Analysis  for  Stages  1 and  2 of  the  Board  of 
Education  Syllabus.  By  the  same  author  and  from  the 
same  publisher.  Oxford  Medical  Publications. 

thfplnJw  C,°ntentB  Sh0W'  theBe  volumes-  llke  “^y  of 
or  certain  ,°°!?'  ^ °hiefly  designed  to  »rePare  students 
or  certain  examinations.  They  are  a mixture  of  specialised 

mem  from  b T?1'^  lab0ratory  manual,  differing  in  arrange- 
written  and  °ther  countries-  The  books  are  well 

“ and  ,the  3tudent  preparing  himself  for  the  specified  ex- 
,Mr 

E.  R. 


and  Sanitary'  D^paTtmentTortL^0”06"  °f  ^ Medical 
Quinine  and  Its  Salts-  Their  a Government  of  India. 
By  Captain  A.  C.  MacGmhr.st  M D V ^bsoria^tV. 

10d.  (Calcutta:  Superintendent 'a  ' "I  M S ,etc-  Prlce> 
1911.)  superintendent  Government  Printing,  India. 

fever  and  amebic  dysentery.  The  results  f”  'T68  °f  maIariaI 
Christ  are,  in  large  part,  drawn  from  by  Dr'  MacGi>- 

pigs,  but  this  does  not  vitiate  their  ,mn  *Perlmenta  guinea 
dosage  of  quinine  for  ^ M the  c°™t 

8 always  somewhat  problematical  thi  SeVCTeIy  tr°m  malaria 
in  explaining  why  quinine  “ *■  contribution  is  helpful 

we  should  like  them  to  do  3 d°  not  always  act  as 


New  Series,  No.  1,2.  Part  I.  The  Cultivation  of  the  fe  w 
Leprosy  and  the  Treatment  of  Cases  by  Hearn  s / s rt~ 
Prepared  from  the  Cultivations.  By  Mjjob  C 1 1 
I.  M.  S.  Part  II.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Leym,  l~ 
By  Captain  T.  S.  B.  Williams.  M.B.,  I.M.S.  Mr 
(1911.) 

The  cheapness  of  these  important  publications  is  one  si  t 
striking  features,  and  makes  it  possible  for  all  students ::  < 
such  of  them  as  they  desire.  The  reports  are  usually  Ne- 
well condensed,  so  that  readers  are  not  obliged  to  »ad(  fa 
pages  of  matter  that,  as  so  often  happens,  bad  better  hu  p 
omitted.  Here  we  have  a distinct  brief  statement  ot  tie  fa 
of  Major  Rost  and  Captain  Williams,  and  tbeir  studies  r; 
read  with  interest  by  the  many  bacteriologists  rto  ir 
present  very  busy  in  working  out  the  various  problems  It 
tion  to  leprosy. 

The  Experimental  Chemotherapy  of  Spiriiloses.  By  i 
Ehblich  and  S.  Hata.  Translated  by  A.  Newld  isi 
vised  by  Robert  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  etc.  Illustrated 
York:  Rebman  Company,  1911.) 

This  work,  a small  volume  of  160  pages,  comprise  ere 
sections.  That  by  Hata,  “ Experimental  Basis  ol  the  Cs 
therapeutics  of  Spirilla,”  is  a presentation  ol  the  re*  J 
masterly  piece  of  work  which  from  the  standpoint  o!  desr,;-- 
of  method  employed,  for  exactness,  clearness  and 
of  expression,  and  for  the  clear  cut  nature  of  the  proo 
forward,  can  well  be  held  up  as  a standard  to  be  an- 
other writers  in  the  field  of  chemotherapeutics. 

The  effects  of  various  dye  substances  and  of  .' 
cals  on  experimental  relapsing  fever  in  mice  an  6®  -■ 
fowls  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  syp 
titis  and  syphilis  of  the  scrotum  in  rabbits 
Interesting  reports  on  the  action  o sar 
spirochinta  pertenuis  in  the  animal  body  y 
(New  York),  on  the  chemotherapy  of  relapsing 
(St.  Petersburg),  and  on  cases  of  relapsing  , 

Cairo  Infectious  Hospital  by  Dr.  Bitter  an 
are  valuable  and  interesting  additions.  ^ 

Ehrlich  in  the  “Concluding  Remarks  deas  ,r 

manner  with  the  development  and  progress  o ,, 

he  has  been  directing  for  years.  He  also  cons 
of  dioxydiamido-arsenobenaol,  the  chemo  e ttajo: 
diseases,  methods  and  technique  in  the  pra'  (looj  (or  5 
results  obtained  in  chemotherapy  and  tb 

progress.  , , inhorstoU 

This  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  st, 

interested  in  experimental  therapeutics 
medicine. 

Common  Disorders  and  Diseases  of  cfti!(i!l<>phl,dfen  KiW: 
Erick  STILL,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  CWM  ^ 
lege,  London,  etc.  Second  Impression. 

Oxford  University  Press , 1910.) 

exhaust^  ■ 


This  useful  work  is  not  intended  t0  ie  iood, 
of  all  the  morbid  conditions  occurring  n w 

a terse  and  interesting  account.  0 ,_ 

which  have  come  under  the  writers 


large  and  varied  clinical  experience.  In  ^ a0(i  |K- 
makes  available  to  a larger  number  o gesdbif ; 

than  could  afford  in  person  the  brig wr. 
teaching  for  which  the  writer  is  so  w u0(jer  it;  I' 
ing  the  pages  must  wish  to  be  ab  e ® 
instruction  of  so  wide-awake  and  n e 
teacher. 
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-v  »uia  ui  uiueia,  particularly 

vestigations  outside  of  England,  are  rarely  given, 
e first  six  chapters  are  largely  devoted  to  a discussion  of 
it  feeding.  The  importance  of  breast  nursing  is,  of  course, 
lasized,  and  the  resources  that  are  at  hand  to  render  a 
1 mother’s  milk  more  digestible  for  her  child  are  carefully 
lerated. 

e methods  of  modifying  cow’s  milk  for  the  infant  are 
ently  practical,  although  they  might  be  considered  old 
oned  and  inaccurate  by  more  radical  advocates  of  “ per- 
ige  feeding.” 

e misses  any  allusion  to  the  caloric  needs  per  given  weight 
e infant,  and  the  danger  from  carbohydrate  and  fat  injury 
ving  at  present  so  much  attention  abroad  almost  escapes 
lent. 

e writer  warmly  advocates  the  boiling  or  better  pasteuriz- 
>f  milk  for  infants  during  the  hot  season.  This  view  pre- 
nates  in  America. 

e tartrated  whey  made  from  precipitating  the  curd  with  a 
nal  amount  of  tartaric  acid,  is  cheap  and  has  been  found 
ceabie  in  many  cases.  It  deserves  wider  use  in  this  country, 
use  of  condensed  milk  and  other  patent  foods  for  long 
ds  is  properly  condemned  on  the  basis  of  long  clinical 
•ience. 

9 chapters  on  rickets  and  scurvy  are  richly  suggestive,  al- 
;h  the  theory  that  the  use  of  some  cereal  may  be  the  chief 
: of  rickets  is  hardly  tenable,  and  the  relation  of  impure 
9 rickets  is  underestimated. 


The  chapter  on  colie,  including  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  its  various  forms,  will  prove  helpful  to  many  readers. 

The  relation  of  certain  obscure  ailments  in  older  children  to 
dental  caries  is  given  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

In  the  perplexing  group  of  diarrhoeal  disorders  the  writer 
is  careful  not  to  make  any  fine  distinctions.  The  significance 
of  blood  and  pus  in  the  dejecta,  indicating  usually  an  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  bowel,  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized,  and  the 
statement  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
in  which  the  use  of  opium  is  not  indicated  might  be  misleading. 
Certainly  in  many  cases  it  is  contraindicated. 

The  discussion  of  the  rheumatic  affection  of  children,  a con- 
dition perhaps  more  prevalent  in  England  than  elsewhere,  is 
particularly  clear  and  helpful.  Attention  is  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  as  rheumatic  many  vague  muscular 
pains,  of  looking  carefully  and  at  the  right  places  for  the  fibroid 
nodules  as  well  as  to  the  frequent  affection  of  the  heart. 

The  various  nervous  and  mental  abnormalities  of  children 
receive  rather  extended  consideration  in  the  closing  chapters. 
One  would  like  perhaps  to  find  a somewhat  fuller  description  of 
the  fundamental  pathological  findings  in  these  and  other  condi- 
tions. This  is,  however,  not  the  writer’s  intention.  It  is  rather 
to  confide  to  the  reader  the  kind  of  diseases  which  for  many 
years  have  been  coming  under  the  care  of  a skillful  observer, 
and  to  outline  what  therapeutic  measures  have  proved  in  his 
hands  most  effective  in  their  treatment.  In  accomplishing  this 
endeavor  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  treatise,  if 
not  a profound  one,  on  the  common  disorders  of  childhood  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  profession.  J.  H.  M.  K.,  Jb. 
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